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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 


IN  the  year  1900,  the  editor  of  this  volume  presented  to  the  public  a  more  or 
less  comprehensive  book  of  general  information— THE  CENTURY  BOOK 
OF  FACTS — which  has  since  found  a  place  in  upward  of  half  a  million 
American  homes.  This  immense  circulation  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  that  a 
work  of  this  type  meets  with  the  intelligent  approval  of  a  large  contingent  of  the 
book-buying  public.  There  b  additional  evidence,  however,  that  the  demand  for 
comprehensive,  concise,  reliable,  up-to-date,  books  of  reference  and  instruction, 
in  almost  every  department  of  knowledge,  is  becoming  more  insistent  And  it 
is  in  consequence  of  this  demand,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  the  editor  to  enlarge 
and  improve  and  standardize  his  original  plan,  that  the  present  work  has  been 
prepared. 

The  present  work  has  been  built  entirely  anew,  guided  by  the  defects  and 
limitations  of  other  books  of  reference,  to  be  sure,  but  chiefly  in  the  light  of  the 
advances  of  the  past  eight  years.  It  is  divided  into  Ten  Books,  covering  the 
entire  range  of  general  knowledge,  so  classified  as  to  bring  to  the  reader  or  con- 
suiter  the  essentials  of  many  diverse  subjects  in  the  most  direct  and  expeditious 
manner.  Numerous  tabulations  have  been  introduced  which  in  themselves  will 
be  found  valuable  substitutes  for  volumes,  even,  along  the  same  lines. 

The  aim  has  been  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  readers — to 
the  home,  to  the  school,  to  the  office,  to  the  library.  Live,  practical,  every-day 
information,  touching  the  manifold  interests  of  the  day,  has  been  given  a  place 
alongside  the  previously  recorded  facts  of  history,  literature,  science,  industry 
.  biography,  and  achievement.  The  past  has  been  linked  with  the  present  in 
such  fashion  as  to  make  the  survey  of  the  world's  progress  at  once  complete  and 
concise. 

Many  hundreds  of  volumes  have  been  laid  under  tribute  to  complete  the 
present  work,  and  much  valuable  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  many  persons 
throughout  the  entire  country,  both  by  suggestion  and  contribution.  To  Miss 
Susan  F.  Chase,  M.  A.,  Pd.  D.,  and  Miss  Helen  L.  Dunston,  of  the  Buffalo  SUte 
Normal  School,  in  particular,  the  credit  is  due  for  the  best  features  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Literature  and  Language,  respectively. 

While  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  attain  a  minimum  of  error  in 
the  succeeding  pages,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  all  errors  and  inconsistencies 
have  been  removed.  In  so  vast  an  array  of  facts  some  error  is  inevitable. 
This  is  due  to  a  multitude  of  causes, — chief  of  which  is  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment among  the  veiy  highest  so-called  authorities  and  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  many  statistical  tabulations.  We  shall  welcome,  therefore,  any  intelligent 
criticism  that  will  enable  us  to  give  to  this  work  the  greatest  possible  accuracy 
and  usefulness. 
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Abdication  is  the  act  of  giving  up  an  of- 
fice. It  is  Bometiioes  compuleory,  ana  eome- 
times  the  result  of  vexation  and  disappointment. 
The  foUowing  monarclis  have  abdieated; 

Abdul  Hamid  11.  (Coned) 190B 

AmwleuB  I.  (duke  of  Aoata)  Spain 1S73 

(niarlHi  Albert  of  Sardinis  (forced) IMS 

Ch»ilt«  Kmrnnnm.!  of  Sardinia 1802 

Chstle»lV.  of  Spain  (torwd) 18U8 

Charla  V.  of  Spain  and  GemuDy ISsfl 

Chwlee  X.  of  France  (forced) 1830 

Chhetina  of  Sweden 1654 

Diorlelian  and  Msximian 305,  308 

Emperor  of  Corea 1907 

Felfce  V.  of  Spain 1724 

pRdioand  of  Augtria IMS 

Fran™  II,  of  the  Two  Siciliee  (forced) 1860 

Junes  II.  of  England  (forced) 16S0 

Louis  Bonapane  of  Holland 1810 

Louis  PhUippe  of  Fnuice  (forced) 1848 

Lddwijr  of  Bavaria  (forced) 1S48 

Matilda  (Lady  of  EnElaod) 11M 

UiUn  of  Servia 1SS9 

Napoleon  I.  of  France  (forceil) 18M 

Napoleon  III.  of  France  (forced) 1870 

Owar  II.  of  Sweden 1S07 

Olho  of  Gieece  (forced) 1862 

Pedro  II.  of  Braiil  (forced) 1S8B 

Poniatoweki  of  Poland  (forretl) 1705 

Richard  n.  of  England  (forced) 1396 

SlanialauB  I«icijnski  (forced) 1735 

Virtor  Acudeus  of  Sardinia. 1730 

Victor  Emmanuel 1821 

of  abdication,  like  Edwanl  II.  of  England  113271: 
H™rv  VI.  of  England  (1471):  Emperor  ol  Corea  (1907): 
Abdul  Hamid  II.,  etc. 

Acheean  Leaffue,  The.  A  confeder- 
acy of  the  twelve  towns  of  Ach^a.  It  was  dis- 
Eolved  by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  reorganized 
B.  C.  280,  and  again  dissolved  B.  C.  147.  The 
second  of  these  leagues,  founded  at  Megalopolis, 
contained  all  the  chief  cities  of  Peloponnesus. 
It  contended  with  the  Macedonians  and  the  Ro- 
mans for  the  hberty  of  Greece;  but,  being  beaten 
at  Scarphea  by  Metellus.  and  at  Leucop&tra  by 
MuDuniuB,  it  dissolved  soon  after  the  taking  of 
Corinth. 

The  twelve  cities  of  Achiea,  in  Ionia,  were 
founded  by  the  Heraclldce. 

Achtean  War,  The.  Roman  am- 
bassadors at  Corinth  enjoin  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Achiean  League  and  are  insulted  (B.  C. 
147).  Kritolfios.  general  of  the  league',  at  once 
beweged  Heracleia  (B.  C.  146),  but  was  defeated 
at  ScarphSa  by  Metellus,  and  slew  himself. 
Disos,  EUcceseor  of  Kritolttos,  was  defeated  at 
LeucopCtra  by  Mummius  (B,  C.  146);  Corinth 
was  then  destn^ed ;  and  all  Greece  was  erected 
into  a  Roman  Province,  September,  146, 

Actlac  War,  The.  This  arose  out  of 
the  rupture  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  two 
of  the  Triumvirs  (B.  C.  33).  Octavian  declared 
war  ssainat  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  and  de- 
featetf  Antony  at  Actium,  2d  September,  B.  C 
31.  Both  Cleopatra  and  Antony  killed  them- 
selves. Alexandria  was  taken  by  Octavian, 
August  30th  (B.  C.  33),  and  Egypt  was  made  a 
Roman  Province,  li.  C.  30. 

.<Stoltan    Confederacy,  The,  B.   C. 


32!^,  caUed  into  existence  by  the  Lamian  War. 
The  statea  used  to  assemblo  annually  in  the 
autumn  at  Thermum,  and  the  afieembly  was 
called  the  Pauffitolicon.  B.  C.  189,  the  ^lolian 
stales  were  subjected  to  the  Romans. 

The  object  of  the  Lamian  War  was  (on  the 
death  ot  Alexander  the  Great)  to  liberate  Greece    . 
from  Macedonia.     The  Athenians  were  the  prin- 
cipal insurgents,  but  were  defeated  in  3^  at 
(>anon.  by  Anti  pater. 

jt^toUan  Leag'ue,  The.  j£tolia  joined 
the  Greek  confederates  in  the  Lamian  War, 
B.  C.  313.  but  the  ^tolian  League  rose  into  no 
great  prominence  till  the  Macedonian  War  (B.  C. 
2H),  when  Sparta  joined  it,  and  ii  became  the 
antagonist  of  the  Achsan  League,  which  sided 
with  Philip  V.  ot  Macedon.  It  was  the  unwise 
policy  of  the  i£tolian  League  which  made  Rome 
master  of  Greece. 

AbyHBiola.  The  oldest  accounts  of  the 
.^byssinians  are  full  of  fables,  but  seem  sufficient 
to  prove  that  they  attained  some  degree  of  civili- 
zation even  in  remote  antiquity.  Christianity 
was  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  Fourtn 
Century,  and  soon  prevailed  extensively.  Azum 
was  at  that  time  the  capital.  Two  centuries 
later  the  Abyssinians  were  powerful  enough  to 
invade  Arabia,  and  conquer  part  of  Yemen. 
In  the  Tenth  Century  a  Jewish  Princess  over- 
threw the  reigning  dynasty,  the  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  which  fled  to  Shoa.  After  three 
centuries  of  confusion  the  empire  was  restored 
under  Icon  Amlac,  and  some  progress  was  made 
in  improvement.  Early  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury the  Abyssinians  entered  into  close  relations 
witn  the  PortuguOKe,  Under  the  influence  of 
the  Portuguese  missionaries  the  royal  family 
adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  the  old 
Coptic  Church  was  formally  united  to  the  See 
of  Rome.  The  people  and  ecclesiastics  obsti- 
nately resisted  the  innovation ;  the  emperor  gave 
way;  and  ultimately,  in  1632,  the  Romish 
priests  were  expelled  or_put  to  death.  Though 
Christianity  is  still  the  professed  religion  of 
Abyssinia,  it  exists  only  in  its  lowest  form,  and 
is  little  more  than  ceremonial.  The  Church  ia 
national  and  independent,  but  the  visible  head, 
OT  Abuna  ("our  father"),  is  ordained  by  theCop- 
.tic  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  The  doctrines  ot 
the  Abyssinian  coincide  with  those  of  the  Coptic 
Church,  eapecialiy  in  the  monophysite  heresy; 
but  several  peculiar  rites  are  observed,  Including 
the  rite  ot  circumcision  and  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  laws  respecting  food,  etc, ;  love-feasts, 
and  adult  baptism.  The  oldest  Abyssinian 
churches  are  hewn  out  ot  rocks.  The  modem 
churches  are  mostly  round  or  conical  buildings, 
thatched  with  straw  and  surrounded  by  pillars 
of  cedar.  Statues  and  bas-reliefs  are  not  toler- 
ated in  churches,  but  paintings  are  numerous. 
In  I860,  King  Theodore  (born  1818,  crowned 
I8J5)  felt  himself  insulted  by  the  British  Con- 
sul, whom  he  imprisoned  with  some  missionaries. 
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A  Urge  Enelish  force  under  Lord  Napier  then 
came  to  AbyBsinia  and  captured  the  atrong 
fortress  of  MagdaU  in  April,  1868.  Ou  this 
Theodore  committed  suicide.  After  an  interval 
of  anorchr  Prince  Kaasai  assuioed  power  as 
Johannea  II..  in  1872.  He  died  in  1889,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Meneleic  II.  Abyssinia  then 
pisctically  became  an  Italian  protectorate. 
During  1895  a  war  prevailed  between  Abyssinia 
sod  Italy,  which  was  closed  in  1896.  In  1906, 
an  agreement  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy,  as  to  their  intereeta  in  Abyssinia,  was 
concludol.  In  1007,  a  decree  was  issued  b^ 
Menelek  II.  announcing  the  formation  of  a  cabi- 
net on  European  lines. 

Abyssinian  War,  The.  Between  the 
British  and  Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia.  This 
expedition  (for  the  release  of  missionaries,  Cap- 
tam  Crawford,  and  others)  was  under  Sir  R. 
Napier,  who  joined  the  army  at  Senaf^,  January, 
1868.  Colonel  Phayre  defeated  Theodore  at 
Mtwdala,  10th  of  April,  which  was  bombarded 
and  taken  on  I3th  of  April.  The  return  of 
the  British  army  commenced  18th  of  April, 
186S. 

AfelianlBtan.  The  history  of  Afghanis- 
tan belongs  almost  to  modem  times.  The  col- 
lective name  of  the  country  itself  is  of  modem 
and  external  origin  (Persian).  In  1738,  the  coun- 
try was  conquered  by  the  Persians  under  Nadir 
Shah.  On  his  death,  in  1747,  Ahmed  Shah,  one 
of  his  generals,  obtained  the  sovereign ty  of 
Afghanistan,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  dy- 
nasty which  lasted  about  eighty  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Dost  Mohammed,  the  ruler  of 
Cabul,  had  acquired  a  preponderating  influence 
in  the  country.  On  account  of  his  dealings  with 
the  Russians  the  British  resolved  to  dethrone 
him  and  restore  Shah  Shuja,  a  former  ruler.  In 
April,  1839,  a  British  army  under  Sir  John 
Keane,  entered  Afghanistan,  occupied  Cabul. 
and  placed  Shah  Shuja  on  the  throne,  a  force  of 


with  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  as  assistant 
The  Afghans  soon  organized  a  wide-spread  in- 
surrection, which  came  to  a  head  on  November 
2,  1841,  when  Bumes  and  a  number  of  British 
olficers,  besides  women  and  children,  were  mur- 
dered, MacNaghten  being  murdered  not  long 
after.  The  otlier  British  leaders  now  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Afghans,  at  whose  head  was 
Akbar,  son  of  Dost  Mohammed,  agreeing  to 
withdraw  the  forces  from  the  country,  while  the 


I  throne  of  Cabul.  and  acquired  extensive  power  in 

I  Afghanistan.  He  joined  with  the  Sikha  against 
the  British,  but  afterward  made  an  ofienmve 
and  defensive  alliance  wiUi  the  latter.  He  died 
in  1863,  having  nominated  his  son  Shere  All  his 
successor.  Shere  Ali  entered  into  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  British,  but  in  1878,  having  re- 
pulsed a  British  envoy  and  refused  to  receive  a 
British  mission  (a  Russian  mission  being  mean- 
time at  his  court),  war  was  declared  against  him, 
and  the  British  troops  entered  Afghanistan. 
They  met  with  comparatively  little  resistance, 
the  ameer  fled  to  Turkestan,  where  be  soon  after 
died;  and  his  son  Yakoob  Khan  having  suc- 
ceeded him  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British 
(at  Gandamak,  May,  1879).  in  which  a  certain 
extension  of  the  British  frontier,  the  control  by 


1842,  the  British  left  Cabul  and  began  their 
disastrous  retreat.  The  cold  was  intense,  they 
had  almost  no  food  —  for  the  treacherous 
Afghans  did  not  fulfill  their  promises  —  and  day 
after  day  they  were  assailed  by  bodies  of  the 
enemy.  By  the  13th,  20,000  persons,  including 
camp-foDowers,  women,  and  children,  were  de- 
stroyed. Some  were  kept  as  prisoners,  but  only 
one  man.  Dr.  Brydon,  reached  Jelalabad,  which, 
as  well  as  Kandahar,  was  still  held  by  British 
troops.  In  a  few  months  General  Pollock,  with 
a  fresh  army  from  India,  retook  Cabul  and  soon 
finished  the  war.  Shah  Shuja  having  been  as- 
aoannated.  Dost  Mohammed  again  obtained  the 


the  chief  stipulatioi 
mission  were  again  treacherously  attacked  and 
slain,  and  troops  were  again  sent  into  the  coun- 
try. Cabul  was  again  occupied,  and  Kandahar 
and  Ghazni  were  also  relieved;  while  Yakoob 
Khan  was  sent  to  imprisonment  in  India.  In 
1880,  Abdur-Rahman,  a  grandson  of  Dost  Mo- 
hammed, was  recognized  Dy  Britain  as  emir  of 
the  country,  and  has  since  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  British,  by  whom  he  is  subsidized. 
Encroachments  by  the  Russians  on  territory 
claimed  by  AfghMiistan  almost  brought  about 
a  rupture  Det ween  Britain  and  Russia  in  1886, 
and  led  to  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  o( 
Afghanistan  on  the  side  next  the  territory  now 
occupied  by  Russia.  In  1897,  a  punitive  ex- 
pedition was  again  sent  against  the  tribes  aroimd 
the  Kliyber  Pass,  who  disregarded  their  pledges. 
In  1905,  the  Ameer  ratified  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  agreeing  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  Brit^ 
ish  Government  in  .regard  to  his  foreign  relations, 
and  was  guaranteed  against  unprovoked  ag- 
gressions on  his  dominions. 

Afghan  W^ar,  The.  A  diplomatic  con- 
test between  France  and  Russia  induced  Dost 
Mohammed  of  Cabul  to  invite  the  friendship  of 
Great  Britain  in  1836.  This  led  to  a  diplomatic 
contest  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  re- 
specting Afghanistan.  Dost  Mohammed  joined 
Persia,  and  war  was  proclaimed  against  him  at 
Simla  by  Lord  Auckland,  Governor-General  of 
India,  October  1,  1838.  Doat  Mohammed  gave 
himself  up  at  Cabul  to  Sir  W.  MacNaghten,  No- 
vember 3,  1840;  but  his  son  Akbar  Khan  com- 
pletely outwitted  General  Elphinatone  and  the 
envoy.  Sir  William  MacNaghten,  both  of  whom 
were  treacherously  put  to  death.  Negotiations 
for  quitting  Cabul  were  purposely  delayed  till 
winter  bad  set  in;  and  then  the  whole  Brit- 
ish force,  which,  with  women  and  children 
amounted  to  20,000  soula,  were  as  treacherously 
destroyed  in  the  Khyber  Pass,  1842. 

African  War,  The.  The  first  African 
War  was  undertaken  by  the  Romans  for  the 
restoration  of  Hiempsal  to  the  throne  of  Nu~ 
mantia.     Ahenobarbus,  the  leader  of  the  Marian 

Party  in  Africa,  had  dethroned  him,  but  Cneius 
ompey  slew  Ahenobarbus,  and  restored  Hiemp- 
sal  B.  C.  81. 

The  second  African  War  was  between  Ccesar 
and  Scipio,  B.  C.  46,    Cteaar  defeated  the  party 
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of  Pompey  at  Thftpsus,  in  Africa,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  Civil  War. 

The  third  African  War  was  undertaken  by  the 
Romans  a^inat  Tacfartoas,  a  Numidian,  ia  the 
reign  of  TiberiuB.  Tacfartnaa,  having  collected 
a  la^  gang  of  freebooten,  defied  for  some  years 
the  Roman  ajma  in  Numidia,  but  was  ultimately 
overthrown  and  alain  by  Dolabella,  A.  D, 
17-24. 

The  fourth  Aitican  War  waa  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Vandals  in  Africa.  The  Vandals  under 
Genseric  took  posBesnon  of  the  Roman  dominions 
in  Africa,  and  continued  masters  for  105  years 
(A.  D.  429-534).  BelisariuB  was  sent  into  Africa 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian  to  win  back  the  Afri- 
can domimona,  and  he  utterly  overthrew  the 
Vandals,  took  CarthaKe  in  533,  and  returned  to 
Rome  in  triumph  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing, A.  D.  534. 

Agrarian  Agitation,  B.  C.  480.  The 
great  Roman  agrarian  agitation  was  set  on  foot 
□y  SpuriuB  Cassius,  who  had  been  three  tiroes 
consul.  To  win  popular  favor,  he  told  the  peo- 
ple that  the  Senate  ought  to  give  an  account  of 
ihe  land  taken  from  the  Volsci,  which  ought  to 
have  been  equally  divided  amongst  the  whole 
people  irrespective  of  rank.  The  Senate,  to  allay 
tlie  popular  clamor,  promised  to  give  the  matter 
their  best  consideration,  but  arrested  Cassius 
and  hurled  bim  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  Things 
went  on  till  B.  C.  464,  when  Herdoniua,  the  Sa- 
bine, got  poRseasion  of  the  capital.  Then  the 
Senate  promised  to  pass  an  agrarian  law,  if  the 
people  would  eject  tne  invaders.  The  invaders 
were  expeUed,  but  it  was  not  till  B.  C.  365  that 
Licinius  Stolo,  the  plebeian  tribune,  got  a  law 
passed  making  it  penal  for  anyone  to  hold  more 
than  500  acres  ol  the  public  lands. 

Alabama.  The  name,  derived  from  the 
Indians,  denotes  "Here  we  rest."  Originally  a 
part  of  Georgia,  the  country  included  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  was  oi^anized  as  a  Territory  in 
1798.  In  1812,  that  part  of  Florida,  then  belong- 
ing to  Spain,  lying  between  the  Ferdido  and 
Pearl  rivers  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  waa  seized  by 
the  United  States  troops  and  annexed  to  the 
Territory.  Alabama  remained  a  Territory  after 
the  western  portion  was  admitted  as  a  State 
under  the  name  of  Mississippi,  and  waa  itself 


admitted  as  a  State  in  1819.    On  January  II, 

1861,  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  adoptwJ 
by  the  Secession  Convention,  and  on  February 
a  provisional  congress  met  at  Montgomery  and 
organised  the  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy  at  Montgomery,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1861,  and  the  government  seat  was 
moved  from  Montgomery  to  Richmond  in  July, 
1861.  Mobile  wa^finally  captured  by  the  Fed- 
erals, April  12,  1365,  and  on  May  4th  the  State 
was  included  in  the  surrender  made  by  General 
Richard  Taylor.  After  the  Confederate  sur- 
render, the  State  passed  under  the  phases  of  pro- 
visional and  military  government  imtll  1868, 
when  it  was  regularly  reconstituted  as  a  Stat« 
in  the  Union.  In  1901,  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, called  to  regulate  negro  suffrage,  was  in 
session  from  May  21st  to  September  2a  at  Mont- 
gomery, On  November  11,  1901,  the  new  con- 
stitution was  ratified  by  popular  vote.  In  1907, 
a  notable  effort  was  made  by  Governor  Comer 
opposing  federal  interference  in  the  regulation 
ot  the  railroads  of  the  State. 

Alamo,  The,  a  mission  church  at  San 
Antonio,  in  what  is  now  Bexar  County,  Texas. 
converted  into  a  fort.  In  1836  it  was  occupied 
by  about  150  of  the  revolutionists  in  tbs  Texan 
War  of  Independence.  Though  attacked  by 
4,000  Mexicans  under  Santa  Ana,  the  Texans  held 
it  from  February  23d  to  March  6th,  when  Santa 
Ana  took  it  by  storm.  All  but  seven  of  the  gai^ 
rison  perished,  six  of  these  being  murdered  alter 
tbeir  surrender,  and  one  man  escaping  to  report 
the  affair.  In  this  garrison  were  the  celebrated 
David  Crockett,  and  Colonel  James  Bowie,  in- 
ventor of  the  bowie-knife.  The  memory  of  this 
massacre  became  an  incitement  to  the  Texana 
in  Bubaequent  encounters,  and  "  Remember  the 
Alamo  I"  became  a  war-cry  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom. 

AlemanQl,  a  confederacy  of  tribes  which 
appeared  on  the  banksof  the  Rhine  in  the  Third 
(>ntury,  and  for  long  gave  no  small  trouble  to 
Rome,  but  whose  incursions  were  arrested,  first 
by  Maximinus,  and  finally  by  Clovis  in  496,  who 
made  them  subject  to  the  Franks,  hence  the 
modem  names  in  French  for  Germany  and  the 
Germans. 
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25 
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Oppohent 

CASUALTIES. 

D*ra         '                    Naue  of  Bathe 

Unite 

nSraTE. 

Opponektb 

1 

Killed 

WVnd'd 

Killed 

Wo'Bd'd 

June    J  8,  1884 
Aug.      B.  181 
Sept.  30, 1883 
July       1.  186: 

^Z    2J:  ll?3 

5;;'y  ^;ii^ 

Aug.  13.  ises 

Aug.    12,180 
April  25!  186 

Lynchburg  (ended), 

Con[. 

i 

Ens^jah 

1. 

English 
Conf! 

r™t. 

Cciiif! 

EncliKh 

If 

1; 
f; 

Con! 

1": 

Can  . 
T.  8. 

i 
II 

1 
1 

r.  p. 

9S 
2.860 

1 

88 

'8 

149 

J 
I 

48 

'1 
J 

88 
11 

1 
1 

6.';3 

503 
3.600 

i 

i 

836 

224 
301 

i 

1 
1 

7.245 

1 

432 

2!,63 

107 

1 

i 

■  'iot 

■IS 

3 

156 
201 

294 
13 

1 

1 
i! 

■mo 

1 

65 

1 

■K 

S:l;2L?(;.^  -]':][]■'] 

'Is 

Sssr '"■■""■ 

July    24,1864 
Dec.      2.  177 

Martm.burg  lended),       

M'Safr--; :::::::;: 

i 

iiiiL.?6S&;' <'"""'- 

Feb.      3,    883 

Minso  Swamp 

20 

^pt.  24,    84 

&  ,5:  ?J 

SS  ■?:  11 
fc  1!:  5J 

Jufy     13,    88 
Dec.    30.    88 

[>ec!    is!    884 

III 

iihl  1 

May    24.'   88 
July    Za.    883 

B:  J:  SS 

Sept.  ae,   854 
Sept.  30.    864 
May    15,    854 

Kn!       k    sis 
April  M.    862 

^pt.  2b!    812 
Oct.    31,    7OT 

K  !?■  SSI 

'£  4  i 

Feb!    20!    864 
Nov.   28.    863 

Nov.   27.  1R8,T 

Ma^y    'e!  is?* 

MountWsfbingiMi 

NsshTille  (continued),     ....... 

Nasb-riHe  (ended) 

6.802 

i|S 

N-ew  Market  HeighUtontmuedJ,    . 

New  Market  HeighU  (ended).   .    .    . 
New  Market,  Pa.. 

i;fl6i 

Niagara  (Lundy'a  Lane) 

'S 

'« 

Operations  at  Uine  Run  {ponlinucdi, 

3  868 

.Googfe 
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:  '  PurkerB  drDU-Hinila, '. 
I  Patcrmn  Cwek,  .  .  . 
I  Pmulu.  Hook,  .... 
:  '  PaulJmtt-Haaan,.  . 
Ptacock-EvTvitr,,  .  . 
I  Ptacock-NoulUiu.  .  . 
i  Pu  Ridge  (conlinued) 
(    PemKtdce  f™r.'in..-wli 

;    Pmi  Ri^ 

r    Pach  Tree  Cni 

■    Perote 

!    Perryyille 

.    Petersburg 

I    PMetsbUTf  (from  June  16),    .    ,    . 
.  ;  Petersburs  (eootinued  10  Jane  30] 

,  I  Feletsbuit  (ended) 

,    l>.ii.n.hii™  itmrn  July  1,  exeluaive  _. 
CraUr  and  Deep  Bot- 

""•'."l  "toAugust  31)', 
iber  I-October  30)  __ 


ided).  . 


?s 


*or1  Roval ,    .    .    ,    , 

rehle's  Fann  (mndnued),'    '. 

'reble's  Farm  (ended) 

•rauUnl-Bthvltn 

*rin«  dt  iffucAaCel-Enrfvniion.  . 

'rotperitu-piivaittr. 

'raltdaT-Admiral  Duff 

*rovidena-Ihliffmi,. 


ebec 

Raleifh-Dru'id.  '. 

'•-indotph-Yarmi 

mffer-Drake,  . 


Rappahannock  Station. . 

Uymond 

.ieam'a  Station 

Red  Bank 

Red  HiL 

Red  Biver 


Conf. 
English 
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A 

MERICAN   BATTLES, 

TABULATED— Continued 

1 

o,„..„ 

,.„. 

CASUALTIES 

Date                         Naub  or  Baitle 

UNm 

D  SriTKB  1         OVPOHEKTB 

Killed 

Wo-Dd-d  [  Killed 

Wo'nd'd 

F«b.      3.    Sas 

i 

Coof. 

V8. 

U.S. 

1 

TO 

1 

Dec.    21.    778 

aitv-tramporii. 

J>n.     12.    S4S 

April  30.    814 

U.S. 

1 

28 

Jan.      8.    847 

Me!S^n 

U.S. 

2 

9 

70 

150 

July      I,    898 

July      2.    898 

Spaniah 

Feb.    !«;    847 

Si 

« 

u'i' 

3 

1.667 

'264 
13 

'■•18, 

Nov.   21.    847 

v'.s. 

0 

3 

8 

SO 

July    10,    S9S 

.B. 

July    11     808 

3i 

July    12,    898 

"2 

"i 

"0 

"6 

1 

(t) 

OcS.         '.    777 

u.  . 

zh 

156 

Dm.    2  ,    778 

I.  . 

Oct.         .    780 

;.a 

10 

D«.    1  .    812 

5 

April  30,    S14 

f.  '. 

Not.    1  ,    S13 

1.  . 

I.  . 

2 

Dm.    29.    778 

En 

23 

60 

IB 

Oit.         .    779 

Enl 
U.S. 

es 

138 

20 

3S 

JsQ.    1  ,  ses 

Con. 

^^  3  '  m 

U._S. 

153 

IBS 

409 

891 

3.62 

1.98 

2.233 

JUQB   2?:    863 

U.S. 

143 

38 

344 

'3* 

S-; ' ':  s 

^liih 

U 

15 

94 

898 

1.202 

AUE.    1  .    804 

Au|.  1  :  se4 

Aug.    20.    IK* 

Aug.    2  ,    BS4 

'a  12 

3,138 

M«eh30.   SM 

" 

24 

April  1   ,    804 

S, 

Conf! 

0 

April  20,    862 

Hi 

Coaf. 

B«pC.   1   ,    802 

Conf. 

312 

1.234 

sao 

March  20,   865 

99 

MB 

152 

401 

Si;  s:  IS 

Ij                                                  '* 

u 

no 

SgJ^^ 

342 

461 

May      9,    864 

May    11.    864 

81 

3^288 

lo'.27S 

3^34 

20.187 

Mm    1^    864 

i' 

CoDf! 

2;031 

7.960 

1.75 

7S48 

S| 

145 

23 

1S4 

S| 

138 

D«.    26.    781 

I 

8 

3ept.   1  .    777 

.8. 

D8 

252 

16 

328 

Juae   28.    779 

1' 

It. 

51 

00 

3 

03 

j"'"   '  ■   ila 

Si 

Jan"    23]    813 

Si 

^iw 

400 

0 

20t 

H 

July    29,    803 

i: 

'cJS" 

'.S. 

■•'i 

% 

OS 

Aug.    1  ,    864 

r.wben-y'P!»in;.«c: .:    ] 

762 

JulV    i   ,    77B 

April  28.    863 

Streight>Raid(toMay3).    '. 

12 

.Ian.    28.    SIS 

.Surpriu-Slar 

English 

i!  ; 

I 

Jan.    20,    854 

Sturgis'  Raid  (January  16-28), 
Swift  CiMli  Icontinued).     ,    , 

l^uf. 

8 

17 

30 

Hay      9,    864 

Conf. 

May    10,    884 

»i(t  Creek  (ended) 

Cont. 

Mexican 

tonf! 

II 

15 

se 

2 

E 1  i : 

0 

alluBcSatchcB 

Msreh  4,    SM    Thompson'*  Slalion  (conlinued 

Conf. 

ionf! 

'361 

152 

'453 

July      4,    803  i  T 

Ms;  i-  lit'- 

bbs  Bend 

f^ih 

;:|: 

^ 

23 

280 

687 

Novi      2:    813     ; 

W' 

LB. 

1,8. 

1, 

"r 

It 

13 

Feb.      0.    865 

ownCre«k 

isr 

Dec.      5.    770 

^r 

T.S. 

June      1.    884 

evilian  Suiion  (ri>ntinue.M'. 

June      2.    804 

Trevilian  Slatiou  (cndedl.  .   . 

"85 

'4W 

'iS4 

982 

Aug.      7,    781 

rumbuU-Irii 

St 

En,: 

JS 

•i 

3 

June      2     780 

rumhutt'Kan 

52 

Apri      0.    777    T 
Feb.    22:    804,1 
July    15.    804    T 

■^ii;?- 

n-. 

■; 

unnri  Hill. .      .  ;  : :  : 

Fo 

1      Creek 

Conl. 

85 

503 

184 

GIS 

April  18.1847  1  TMpan 

v'.s. 

25 

34 

June    13.1776'  Tvrannicidf.Copatd, 

Er,Eli.h 

U.S. 

2^, 
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Casualties 


S«pt.     3 
Aitf.   36 

mScM 


Turanniadt'Revtrtffe,  .... 

l/Uor-biiaU 

UHden/rriier,  >..-.-    .    - 

Unum-rrii 

ViiiM  SUHtt-MaadmUm, .  . 
Upperville 

Van  Buranj  Arli.,".  '.'.'.'.'. 

VaughfB  Hill 

Vmotaact-DManc 

Vangtonct-Iiafriet 

Vidulmre^.  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
VickBburs  (matinued  to  Hay  £ 
Vickabun  (wDttDusd  to  Uay  i 

ViclubutB  (ended) 

Viokabuix  uwuLC  (cont^nuBd). 
Vi^lubun  unauLt  (ended). 
Vickiburs  (ended) 

Watp-^cktt 

Watip-RnndiiT,  .  ^  .  .  .  . 
Waubiitcliie  (coatinued).  .  . 
Wauhatehie  (continued).    .    . 

WBUbatcbie  (eoded) 

WaxhawB 

Wttluiiiiken- Atlanta,      .... 


Wincbeater  (ended).    .    . 

Wlnlon,  JV.  C. 

Wood  Lsk 

Wyoming,  or  Fori  Forty, 
Wj/oming-Japanete  batUn 

Wytlievill 

Yankt-Soiiat  BoixrUy.  .  . 

YeUow  Bayou 

York 

York- Lord  Somen.  .    .    . 
Yorkiown  (ended). .    .    . 


Ena." 
U.S. 


Ensliih 
EosLiib 


Conf. 
Conf. 
Conr. 
Osnf. 


English 

^"^nl!" 
Engliib 
Conf. 

Engllrii 
En,li.h 


U.  S 


Arabia.  The  history  of  Arabia  tiefore  the 
time  of  Moh&mmed  is  involved  Id  myateir. 
The  aborigines  of  Arabia  were  probably  Cuah- 
ites,  most  of  whom  passed  over  into  Abyssinia,  j 
A  few,  however,  remained,  who  inhabited  the 
west  coasts.  Subsequently  another  Semitic 
race,  descended  from  Abraham,  settled  in  the 
laud.  The  oldest  Arabian  tril^ea  are  dow  ex- 
tinct, and  only  a  traditiona!  memory  even  of 
their  names  exists;  but  the  Semitic  chiefs, 
Joktan,  or  Kohtan,  and  Ishmael.  are  generally 
considered  to  be  the  fathers  of  the  present  in- 
habitants. Christianity  found  an  early  entrance 
into  Ar^ia.  The  Jews,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, migrated  into  Arabia  after  the  destruction 
of  Jenraalem,  and  Tnade  many  proselytes.  The 
great  diveisdty  of  creeds  in  the  peninsula  waS' 


favorable  to  the  introduction  of  tl)e  doctrine  of 
Mohammed,  which  forms  the  grand  epoch  in 
Arabian  history,  and  brings  it  into  close  connec- 
tion with  the  general  history  of  tivilization. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  people  of  Arabia 


The  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  from  the  time  of 
Mohammed  to  the  fall  of  the  calipliate  of  Bag- 
dad in  1258,  or  even  to  the  expulaon  of  tEe 
Moors  from  Spain  in  1492,  is  an  important 
period  in  the  history  of  civilization.  But  the 
movements  which  had  such  great  effect  on  the 
destinies  of  other  nations  produced  but  little 
change  in  the  interior  of  Arabia;  and  after  the 
brilliant  career  of  conquest  was  ended  the  penin- 
sula was  left  in  an  exhausted  condition.    Then 
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followed  the  subiunition  of  Yemen  by  the  Turks 

in  the  Sixteentn  Century ;  their  expulsion  in 
the  SeventeeDth  Century;  the  dominion  of  the 
Portuguese  over  Muscat,  1608-1659;  the  con- 
quests of  Oman  and  the  temporary  victories 
gained  by  the  Per^sjis  at  the  close  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century;  and,  lastly,  the  appearance  of 
the  Wahabees  (1770),  whose  moral  influence  is 
still  felt.  The  latter  took  an  important  part  in 
the  political  affairs  of  Arabia,  but  their  progress 
was  interrupted  by  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  who  subjugated  the  coasl-country  of 
Hed^az,  with  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Yemen, 
and  in  1818  gained  a  decisive  advantage  through 
the  victory  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  Bubse<iuent 
events  of  the  year  1840,  in  Syria,  compelled 
Mehemet,  however,  to  concentrate  his  forces 
and  to  re^gn  all  claims  upon  the  territories 
lying  beyond  the  Red  Sea.  Politically,  Hediaa, 
Yemen,  and  El  Hasa  are>  really  three  Turkish 

Erovinces-  the  Sinaitio  peninsula  is  in  Egyptian 
ands;  England  exercises  much  influence  in 
Hadramaut  through  her  possession  of  Aden; 
the  Sultan  of  Oman  is  practically  independent, 
and  in  alliance  with  England;  Nejd,  the  seat  of 
the  once  powerful  Wahabee  state,  mav  be  said 
to  be  independent,  though  the  Emir  of  Sbomer, 
or  Shammer,  its  most  powerful  potentate,  pays 
a  small  annual  tribute  to  the  Sherif  of  Mecca, 
in  recognition  of  Turkish  supremacy. 

ArcDon  (dr'fcim).  One  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  city  and  commonwealth  of  Athens, 
At  first  the  Arcnon  succeeded  to  the  ^ngs,  and 
had  regal  power.  Their  authority  was  then 
divided  amone  nine,  and  was  made  annual.  In 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  arclionship  was 
merely  titular  and  honorary. 

Argentine  Republic.  In  1515,  Juan 
Diaz  da  Soils,  while  searching  for  a  passage  into 
the  Great  South  Sea  newly  seen  oy  Balboa, 
entered  the  Rio  de  La  Plata.  In  1526.  Sebastian 
Cabot,  son  of  the  discoverer  of  Newfoundland, 
penetrated  nearly  to  the  confluence  of  the  Parana 
and  the  Paraguay,  being  arrested  by  the  rapids, 
which  afterwards  gave  name  to  Corrientes.  In 
1535,  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded,  to  command, 
though  indirectly,  the  most  practicable  channel 
of  the  only  outlet  ot  the  country,  a  city,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  its  own  colony  of  Monte 
Video,  on  the  opposite  bank,  has  virtually 
monopolised  the  history  of  a  region  equal  in 
extent  to  Western  Europe.  Gradually  other 
cities  were  planted,  partly  by  colonists  from 
Spain,  and  partly  by  adventurers  from  Peru, 
each  city  generally  giving  its  own  name  to  its 
own  province.  The  chief  staples  ot  the  country 
—  horses  and  catUc  —  had  been  largely  intro- 
duced before  1552.  Down  to  1775.  the  basin 
of  the  Rio  de  La  Plata  was  a  dependency  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  Lima.  In  that  year,  however, 
was  erected  the  viceroyalty  ot  Buenos  Avres, 
which,  to  the  basin  in  question,  added  Bofivia, 
under  the  name  of  Upper  Peru,  thus  embracing 
the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  and  also  most 
of  the  plateau  of  Titicaca.  The  year  ISOO 
ushered  m  a  new  order  of  things.  Spain,  as  an 
ally  of  France,  being  then  at  war  with  England, 
both  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video  were  occu- 
pied by  the  English  —  a  change  which,  brief  a.s 
was  its  duration,   virtually  sowed  the  seeds  ot 


revolution.  The  colonists  had  felt  the  incon- 
venience of  belonging  to  a  state  which  left  them, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  defend  tliemselves;  they 
bad  successfully  tried  their  strength  against  a 
foe  more  powerful  than  their  own  masteia;  and 
they  had  been  encouraged  not  less  by  the  say- 
ings, tlian  by  the  doings,  of  their  invaders  to 
assert  their  independence.  These  influences 
were,  in  fact,  instantaneously  exemplified.  The 
■progress  |  triumphant  militia,  after  deposing  and  expelling 
Pasha  of '  the  legitimate  viceroy  for  cowardice,  elected  in 
luntry  of  his  Btead  the  French  officer  who  had  led  them  to 
victory.  Thus  had  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres  become  peculiarly  ripe  for  talcing  its  share 
in  the  outbreak,  which  Napoleon's  dethrone- 
ment of  the  Bourbons,  in  the  spring  of  1808, 
almost  immediately  occasioned  throughout  Span- 
ish America.  The  constituents  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  did  not,  however,  submit  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Joseph  Bonaparte  when  he  was 
shuffled  on  to  the  Spanish  throne  to  replace 
Ferdinand  VII.  In  1810,  they  oiganiied  a  gov- 
ernment in  the  name  of  the  latter  monarch. 
This  arrangement,  which  lasted  only  for  a  short 
and  inglorious  period,  ended,  like  a  great  many 
others,  in  utter  confusion.  In  1816,  a  General 
Congress  declared  the  independence  of  the 
"United  Provinces  of  lUo  de  La  Plata";  but 
those  provinces,  in  1827,  returned  once  more  to 
a  state  of  isolation.  In  1831,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and  Santa  Ti,  sometimes 
classed  as  the  coast  or  riverine  states,  entered 
into  a  federal  compact,  and  invited  the  others 
to  form  a  voluntary  alliance  with  them.  This 
Aigentlne  Confederation  led  to  little  but  anarchy 
till  1835,  when  General  Rosas  was  elected  cap- 
tain-general or  governor  of  it,  with  all  but 
absomte  power.  He  secured  quiet  and  order  for  a 
time;  but  the  great  aim  oi  his  policy,  both 
warlike  and  commercial,  t>eing  to  achieve  the 
supremacv  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  struggles  with 
this  end  in  view,  to  which  he  was  goaded^  on 
also  by  personal  ambition  and  reckless  daring, 
led  to  his  ultimate  overthrow  in  1861.  Buenos 
Ayres,  refu.sine  to  submit  to  Urquiza,  the  next 
governor  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  declared 
itself  independent  in  1854;  but  was  compelled 
by  a  signal  defeat  at  Cepeda  in  1859  to  reenter 
the  confederation.  Continuing  restless,  how- 
ever, another  war,  in  which  its  army  was  ably 
led  by  General  Mitrfi,  placed  that  province  in 
the  portion  of  supremacy  which  it  still  holds. 
In  1865,  the  Argentine  Republic  became  in- 
volved alone  with  Brazil  and  Uruguay  in  a 
war  against  Paraguay,  which  ended  only  with 
the  death  of  Lopez,  Preadent  of  Paraguay,  in 
1870,  and  which  accomplished  little  in  the  intet^ 
est  or  to  the  credit  of  the  Aiventine  Republic. 
In  1881,  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  conjunction 
with  Chile,  came  into  possession  of  Patagonia 
and  Tlerra  del  Fuego.  A  financial  crisis  in  1890 
did  much  to  temporarily  retard  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  rejiublic.  In  1906-07,  immigra- 
tion was  encouraged  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
railroad  building  received  a  renewed  impetus. 

Arkansas.  The  name,  derived  from  the 
Indian,  signifies  "smoky  water,"  with  a  French 
prefix  meaning  "bow."  The  State  was  origin- 
ally a  portion  ot  the  I.ouisiana  Territory  pur- 
cliased  from  the  French  in  IpC^.    When  the 
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State  of  Louisiana  vaa  admitted,  in  1812,  the  i 

reiDoiniag  portion  was  oreaniwd  as  Missouri 
Temtory,  which  name  it  held  till  1819,  when. 
Hissoun  formed  a  State  Constitution,  and  Ar  I 
kanaaa  became  a  Territory  under  its  present  j 
name.  It  became  a  State  in  1836.  The  people 
Mtssed  the  ordinance  of  secession  on  May  6,  1861.  i 
During  the  late  Civil  War  the  principal  battles 
fought  within  the  State  boundaries  were  Pea 
Ridge,  Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas  Post,  and  Hel-  | 
ena.  Arkansas  was  temporarily  reorganized  as  < 
a  State  in  the  Union  in  IS64,  but  it  was  rele- 
gated to  military  government  under  the  recon-  I 
Ktruction  acts  of  1S67.  The  new  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1868,  and  the  State  resumed 
permanent  federal  relations.  In  1903,  charges 
were  preferred  against  Governor  Jeff  Davis, 
alleping  gnras  official  misconduct.  In  the  fol- ! 
lowing  election  he  received  full  vindication. 

Armada.  A  Spanish  word,  signifying  gen- 
erally an  armed  force,  but  applied  speciallj^  to 
the  great  naval  expedition  sent  out  against 
England  bv  Philip  of  Spain,  A.  D.  1588.  The 
object  of  tne  expedition  was  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  at  the  Protestant  interest.  The  expedition 
had  been  long  in  preparation,  and  consisted  of 
no  fewer  than  132  vessels,  chiefly  galleons,  which 
carried,  besides  8,000  sailors  and  the  galley- 
slaves,  an  army  of  20,000  men.  These  were 
destined  for  the  coast  of  Flanders,  where  Alex- 
ander Famese,  Prince  of  Parma,  was  to  embark 
with  35,000  men  in  addition.  The  news  of  these 
hostile  preparations  aroused  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  England.  Her  navy,  which  had  been  reduc(d 
to  thirty-six  ships,  was  rapidly  increased  until 
191  vessels  were  ready  for  sea.  These  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lord  Howard  of 
Elfinghatn,  under  whom  served  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Frobisher,  and  others.  The  command  of  the 
array  was  given  lo  the  B^rl  of  Leicester.  The 
main  body  of  the  ships  was  stationed  off  Ply- 
mouth, while  a  squadron,  under  Lord  Seymour, 
was  ozjered  to  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Flanders. 
The  Armada  set  out  from  the  Tagus  on  the  29th 
of  May.  On  the  19th  of  July,  tTie  fleet  (which 
had  been  delayed  by  storms)  was  observed  en- 
tering the  Channel.  On  the  23d,  there  was  a 
whole  day's  fighting  off  Portland;  and  the  25th 
saw  a  similar  scene  with  a  similar  result  —  the 
capture  or  crippling  of  Spanish  ships  —  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  On  lie  Z7th,  the  fleet  anchored 
off  Calais.  Two  nights  later,  eight  small  vessels, 
daubed  with  pitch  and  resin,  and  filled  with 
explotrtve  substances,  were  drifted  down  with 
the  tide  towards  the  floating  castles,  and  were 
—'  —  '^-~      In  the  panic  which  the  fire  and  the 


frequent  crashes  struck  throuzh  the  S| 
fleet,  many  vessels  cut  their  cables  and  c 
off  from  the  shore,  while  others  were  di.sabled 
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lated  ships,  all  that  remained  of  "The  Invin- 
cible Armada,"  were  brought  to  an  anchor  in 
Santander  Bay. 

AHsembly.  The  four  great  legislative 
bodies  which  succeeded  each  other  during  the 
period  of  tlie  first  French  revolution  are  usually 
termed;  (1)  The  National  or  ConttUttent  Assem- 
bly, commenced  June  1,7,  17S9,  by  the  resolution 
of  the  deputies  of  the  communes  in  the  Stales- 
General,  constituting  themselves  a  national  as- 
sembly, to  which  the  deputies  of  the  nobles  and 
clergy  afterwards  adhered;  termed  Constituent 
Assembly  from  having  framed  a  constitution; 
dissolved  on  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
by  the  king,  September  30,  1791.  (2)  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  It  commenced  ite  sittings  Octo- 
ber 1,  1791;  suspended  the  royal  authority  by 
its  decree  of  August  10,  1792 ;  and  was  dissolved 
September  21,  1792.  (3)  The  Convention.  It 
commenced  its  sittings  September  21,  1792, 
with  a  proclamation  oT  the  Republic;  was  dis- 
solved 4  Brumaire,  fourth  year  of  the  Repub- 
lic (October  26,  1795).  (4)  Two-thirds  of  this 
assembly  were  then  included  in  the  new  body 
of  the  'Corps  Lffgiglatif.  which  commenced  its 
sittings  October  27,  1795,  forming  the  Council 
of  the  Five  Hundred  (des  Cinq-Cents),  and  the 
Council  of  the  Ancients  (des  Anciens),  250  in 
number.  The  latter  body  named  the  Direclory. 
This  assembly  subsist«d  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  Directory  by  Bonaparte,  17  Brumaire,  eighth 
year  of  the  Republic  (November  10,  1799).  The 
term  AssembUe  Nalionale  was  revived  by  the 
legislative  body  under  the  second  Republic, 
May,  1848;   and  under  the  third  Republic,  1870. 

Assyria  (ds-gi/re-oA).  The  name  of  the 
first  great  empire  of  antiquity  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ.  Assyria  Proper  was  a  repon  east  of  the 
Tigris,  including  Nineveh,  and  derived  its  name 
from  Asshur,  the  second  son  of  Shem.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  comprised  the  modern  pashalics 
of  Van  and  Diarbekr,  with  Pensarmenia,  includ- 
ing at  least  part  of  Azerbijan;  corresponding 
pretty  exactly  to  modem  Kurdistan.  The  first 
empire  of  Assyria  was  founded  by  Belus,  B.  C. 
1993.  Ninus,  son  of  Belus  (1968-1916),  and  his 
widow,  Semiramis  (1916-1874),  were  its  most 
famous  monarehs.  The  last  of  their  successors, 
Sardanapalus,  infamous  for  his  luxury  and  volup- 
tuousness, was  dethroned  by  his  suhjects,  and 
burned  himself  in  his  palace,  with  his  eunuchs, 
concubines,  and  all  his  treasures,  about  820  B.  C. 
The  empire  was  then  divided  into  Media,  Assyria, 
and  Babvlonia.  Salmanassar,  or  Shalmaneser, 
con<juere5  Judea  about  724  B.  C.  The  second 
empire  of  Assyria  finished  with  Nabopolassar, 
who  united   Assyria  to   Babylonia,   B.   C^  625. 


ir  seriously  injured.     Next  morning  the  scattered 
of    the    Armada    fell     ar 

English  ships,  which,  beine       

e  than  those  of  the  Spaniards,  had  all  alont 
been  more  easily  manoeuvred.  Four  thousand 
Spaniards  were  killed.  Many  of  their  vessels 
were  either  taken,  sunk,  or  driven  ashore.  The 
rest  Bed  northward  at  the  bidding  of  their  ad- 
miral, who  saw  no  way  home  but  round  the 
northern  coast  of  Scotland;  and,  at  the  end  of 
September,  fifty-three  weather-beaten  and  routi- 


Augur  (au'^r).  A  public  officer  appointed 
M)  interpret  the  will  of  the  gods,  as  expressed  by 
signs  or  omens,  for  national  or  individual  guid- 
ance. Their  office  was  one  of  great  importance 
in  the  state,  as  no  enterpri.ses  or  ceremonies  were 
performed  unless  they  declared  the  omens  fa- 
vorable. Accordingly,  themembers  of  their  col- 
lege were  always  elected  from  the  most  honorable 
citizens.  Their  divinations  were  called  auguries 
or  auspiees,  between  which  there  is  sometimes  a 
distinction  made;    the  latter  meaning  such  as 
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were  derived  from  the  'mapectian  of  birds,  the  i  given  to  Austria-Eungaiy.     In   1832,  the  dual 
former  beiiu:  extended  to  aJi  omens  or  prodigies  |  kingdom  entered  into  the  triple  alliance  with 

whatever.     The  Augurs  bore  a  ataff  or  wand  aa  i  Germany  and  Italy.     An  anti-Semitic  agitation 


former  being  extended  to  aJi  omens  or  prodigies  |  kingdom  entered  into  the  triple  alliance 

whatever.     The  Augurs  bore  a  ataff  or  wand  aa  i  Germany  and  Italy.     An  anti-Semitic  agit 

the  en^gn  of  their  authority.     From  B.  C.  300 1  a&aumed  vast  proportions  in  1895,  and  re3ul(«d 
tn  Kvlln'fl  timp.  thp  HnllMn^  nf  Aiiinira  rj-inRtnt^H    in    t.hn    Cxr^rhH    pArrvmir    t.Vio    Ri\(i(krnian     niot 


the  Czechs  carrying  the  Bohemian  Diet. 
More  infernal  unrest  nas  recently  been  diaplayed 
in  Austria-Hungary  than  in  any  other  nation  oF 
Europe,  Turkey  excepted.  In  1907-08,  sociaUst 
demonstrations  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage 
were  frequent  and  impressive.  In  1909,  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  biecame  absolute  posaessiona. 

Battles  (The  fi/leen  decUive),  according  to 
Professor  Creasy:  (1)  MarOthon  (B.  C.  490).  in 
which  the  Greeks,  under  Miltifides.  defeated 
Darius,  the  Persian,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
Asiatic  invasion.  (2)  Syracuse  (B.  C.  413),  in 
which  the  Athenian  power  was  brolcen,  and  the 

tension  of  Greek  domination  was  prevented. 


to  Sylla^  time,  the  College  of  Augurs  consisted  i 
of  nine.     They  were  then  increased  to  fifte —     ' 
Julius  C^-sar  added  another.     Their  ofUce  i 
Bujyressed,  390  A.  D. 

Aullc  Council.  One  of  the  two  supreme  ( 
courts  of  the  old  Germanic,  or  Holy  Roman,  " 
Empire,  the  other  being  the  Imperial  Chamber.  ( 
The  Domination  of  the  Aulic  Councillors  be- 
longed to  the  emperor,  and  each  new  emperor  I 
made  a  new  appointment.  The  Council,  which  ' 
was  called  into  existence  in  1501  by  the  Em-  1 
peror  Maximilian,  ultimately  attained  to  great  j 
authority,  and  was  held  to  be  equal  in  dignity  ^ 
to  the  Imperial  Chamber.    At  the  extinction  of  < 

the  old  Germanic  Empire,  by  the  renunciation  [aj  AToaa  \ii.  \j.  ddij,  oy  wnicn  Aiexanaer 
of  Francis  II.,  and  tne  establishment  of  the  j  overthrew  Darius,  and  introduced  European 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  under  the  protection  '  habits  into  Asia.  (4)  Metaurua  (B.  C.  207),  in 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1806,  the  Aulic  I  which  the  Romans  defeated  Hannibal,  and  Car- 
Council  ceased  to  exist.  thage    was    brought    to    ruin.     (5)    Armin'itu 

Austria -Hungary.  The  history  of  Aus- .  (A.  D.  9),  in  which  the  Gauls  overthrew  the 
tiia  is  the  history  of  the  House  of  Habsburg. !  Ramans  under  Varus,  and  established  their  in- 
Wben  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  became  Emperor  I  dependence.  (6)  Chdlona  (A.  D.  451),  in  which 
of  Germany,  and  Ottokar,  King  of  Bohemia  and  |  Attila,  "  the  Scourge  of  God,"  was  defeated  by 
Duke  of  Austria,  Styria,  and  Carinthia,  refused  A^tius,  and  Europe  saved  from  utter  devasta- 
te take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  emperor  tion.  (7)  Tours  (A.  D.  732),  in  which  Chariea 
succeeded  in  dispossessing  him  of  his  fiefs  (1278),  Martel  overthrew  the  Saracens,  and  broke  from 
and  subsequent^  conferred  them,  with  the  con-  Europe  the  Mohammedan  ^ke.  (8)  Hastingt 
sent  of  the  electors  of  the  German  Empire,  on  (A.  D.  1066),  by  which  William  of  Normandy 
his  son  (1282).     Thus  the  dynasty  of  Habsbuw   became  possessed   of   the   English  Crown.     <9) 

a  founded.     In  the  first  half  of  the  Sixteenth   OtlMnt  (A.   D.   1429),  by  which  Jeanne  d'Arc 


King  of  Hungary  by  one  party,  while  John  independence  of  France.  (10)  Armada  {The), 
Zapolya  of  Transylvania  was  chosen  by  another.  !  (A.  D.  15S8),  which  crushed 'the  hopes  of  Spain 
After  several  wars,  in  which  John  was  supported  j  and  of  the  papacy  in  England.  (11)  Blenheim 
by  the  Turks,  Ferdinand  finally  came  out  vie- '  (A,  D.  1704),  in  which  Marlborough,  by  the 
torious  and  united  Hungary  to  Austria.  Thus  defeat  of  Tallard,  broke  the  ambitious  schemes 
possessed  of  a  large  territory,  fertile  and  densely '  of  Louis  XIV.  (12)  Pvlimoa  (A.  D.  1709),  in 
peopjed,  and  regularly  elected  emperors  of  Ger-  ,  which  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  defeated  by 
many,  the  House  of  Habsburg  was,  for  several  ,  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  the  stability  of 
centuries,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  family  !  the  Muscovite  Empire  was  established.  (13) 
in  Europe.  But  humiliations  came,  thick  and  !  Saratoga  (A.  D.  1777),  in  which  General  Gates 
heavy,  with  Napoleon.  Driven  out  of  Germany,  |  defeated  Burgoyne,  and  virtually  decided  the 
the  Emperor  Francis  assumed,  August  11,  1804,  I  fate  of  the  American  Revolution.  (14)  Valmy 
for  himself  and  his  successors,  the  title  of  Em-  (A.  D.  1792)  in  which  the  allied  armies, 
peror  of  Austria.  But,  besides  Germany,  he  :  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  were  defeated 
also  lost  bis  possessions  in  Italy,  and  was  com-  by  the  French  revolutionists,  and  the  Bevolu- 
pletely  shut  out  from  the  sea.  After  the  fall  of  tion  was  suffered  to  go  on.  (15)  Watertoo 
Napoleon,  Austria  was  restored  to  its  former  (A.  D.  1815),  in  which  Wellington  defeated 
size,  and  under  the  administration  of  Mettemicb  Napoleon,  and  rescued  Europe  from  French 
it  also  regained  its  former  prestige  in  European   domination. 

politics.  But  it  was  internally  weak,  and  its  Bel^um.  The  territory  now  known  as 
weakness  became  surprisingly  apparent,  first  by  Belgium  originally  formed  only  a  section  of  that 
the  revolution  of  1848,  when  only  the  support  known  to  Ctesar  as  the  territory  of  the  Beige, 
of  Rus^a  prevented  the  whole  fabric  from  falling  extending  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  to 
to  pieces,  and  then  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  :  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  the  ocean. 
1886,  when,  for  the  second  time,  it  was  driven  This  district  continued  under  Roman  away  till 
out  of  Germany,  and  lost  its  hold  on  Italy.  Since  the  decline  of  the  empire;  subsequently  formed 
that  time  the  Austrian  Government  has  been  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Clovis;  and  then  of  that 
principally  occupied  with  the  internal  recon-  j  of  Charlemagne,  whose  ancestors  belonged  to 
struction  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  now  consti-  '  Landen  and  Herstal  on  the  confines  of  the  Ar- 
tuted  as  a  double  state  —  Austria  and  Hungary  i  dennes.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire 
—  each  with  a  representetion  of  ite  own,  out  of  of  Charlemagne,  Belgium  formed  part  of  the 
which  is  formed  a  common  representation,  in  !  Kingdom  of  Lotharingia  under  Charlemagne's 
which  all  common  affairs,  army  and  navy,  for-  i  grandson,  Lothaire;  Artols  and  Flanders,  now- 
eign  policyj  etc.,  are  treated.  In  1878,  the  ever,  belonging  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was ;  Verdun. 
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For  more  tbaD  a  century  this  kingdom  was 
coDteoded  for  by  the  kings  of  France  and  tiie 
emperors  of  Germany.  In  963,  it  was  conferred 
by  the  Emperor  Otto  upon  Bruno,  archbishop 
o!  Cologne,  who  aamimed  the  title  of  archduke, 
and  divided  it  into  two  duchies:  Upper  and 
Lower  Lorraine.  In  the  frequent  struggles 
which  took  place  during  the  Eleventh  Century, 
Luxemburg,  Namur,  Hainaut,  and  Li£ee  usu- 
ally sided  with  France,  while  Brabant,  Holland, 
and  FlaxMers  commonly  Cook  the  side  of  Ger- 
many. The  contest  between  the  civic  and  in- 1 
dustria]  organizations  and  feudalism,  wliich ' 
went  on  through  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries,  and  m  which  Flanders  bore  a  leading 
part,  was  temporarily  closed  by  the  'defeat  of 
the  Ghentese  under  Van  Artevelde  in  1382. 
In  1384,  Flanders  and  Artois  fell  to  the  House 
of  Burgundy,  which,  in  less  than  a  century, 
acquired  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold  at  Nancy,  in  his 
attempt  to  raise  the  duchy  into  a  kingdom 
(1477),  was  followed  by  the  sueceswon  and 


session.  With  the  aceesBion,  however,  of  the 
Austrian  House  of  Habsburg  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  the  Netheriands,  after  a  brief  period  of 
prosperity,  attended  by  the  spread  oi  the  rO' 
lormed  religion,  became  the  scene  of  increas- 
in^y  severe  persecution  under  Charles  V.  and 
Phuip  II.  of  Spain.  Driven  to  rebellion,  the 
seven  northern  states  under  William  of  Orange, 
the  Silent,  succeeded  in  establishing  their  indc' 
pendence,  but  the  southern  portion,  or  Belgium, 
continued  under  the  Spanish  yoke. 

From  1598  to  1621,  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
were  transferred  as  an  independent  kinsdom  to 
the  Austrian  branch  of  the  family  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II,,  with  the 
Archduke  Albert  of  Austria.  He  died  childless, 
however,  and  they  reverted  to  Spwn.  After 
being   twice   conquered   by    Louis   XIV.,    con- 

rircd  again  by  Marlborough,  coveted  by  all 
powers,  deprived  of  territory  on  the  one 
side  Dy  Holland  and  on  the  other  by  France, 
the  Southern  Netherlands  were  at  length  in 
1713,  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  asain  placed 
under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  with  the  name 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  During  the  Aus- 
trian war  of  succession  the  French,  under  Saxe, 
conquered  nearly  the  whole  country,  but  re- 
stored it  in  1748  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  Seven  Years'  War  (1756-63)  did  not  affect 
Belgium,  and  in  that  period,  and  during  the 
peace  which  followed,  she  regained  much  of  her 


Gwperity  under  Haria  Theresa  and  Charies  of 
rraine.  On  the  succesuon  of  Joseph  II.,  the 
"plulosophic  emperor,"  a  serious  insurrection 
occurred,  the  Austrian  army  being  defeated  at 
Tumhout,  and  the  provinces  farming  them- 
selves into  an  independent  state  as  United  Bel- 
gium (1790).  They  had  scarcely  been  subdued 
again  by  Austria  before  they  were  conquered 
by  the  revolutionary  armies  of  France,  and  the 
I  country  divided  into  French  departments,  the 
!  Anstrian  rule  beins  practically  closed  by  the 
battle  of  FleuruB  (1794),  and  the  French  posses- 
sion conSrmed  by  the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio 
(1797)  and  Luniville  (1801). 

In  1815,  Belnum  was  united  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  to  Holland,  both  countries  together 
now  forming  one  state,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netheriands.  This  union  lasted  till  1830,  when 
a  revolt  broke  out  among  the  Belgians,  and  soon 
attained  euch  dimenwona  that  the  Dutch  troops 
I  were  unable  to  repress  it.  A  convention  of  ttie 
:  great  powers  assembled  in  London,  favored  the 
j  separation  of  the  two  countries,  and  drew  up  a 
!  treaty  to  regulate  it;  the  National  Congress  of 
'  Belgium  offering  the  crown,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  England,  to  Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  wIk)  acceded  to  it  under  the  title  of 
Leopold  L,  on  July  21,  1831.  In  November  of 
the  same  year,  the  five  powers  guaranteed  the 
crown  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  London,  and  the 
remaining  difficulties  with  Holland  were  settled 
in  1S39,  when  the  Dutch  claims  to  territory  in 
Limburg  and  Luxemburg  were  withdrawn.  The 
reign  of  Leopold  was  for  Belgium  a  pro»ierous 
period  of  thirty-four  years.  Leopold  II.  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1^5.  In  recent  years  the 
chief  feature  of  Belgian  polities  has  been  a  keen 
strug^e  between  the  clerical  and  the  liberal 
party.  Till  1878  the  clerical  party  maintained 
the  upper  hand,  but  to  a  lai^  extent  by  corrup- 
tion at  the  elections.  In  1877,  a  bill  was  passed 
to  put  down  corruption,  and  to  increase  the 
numtier  of  town  deputies  to  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives;  and  at  the  next  elections,  in 
June,  1878,  the  Liberals  gained  a  majority, 
which  they  lost  in  1884.  In  1885,  on  the  con- 
stitution by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  in  which  Leopold  II.  bad  shown  an 
active  interest,  he  wan  invited  to  become  its 
sovereign,  and  has  since  held  that  title.  Prince 
Albert,  the  king's  nephew,  born  1875,  is  hia  heir 
presumptive. 

The  Congo  Free  State  passed  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Belgium  in  1890,  and  has  been 
subject  to  a  species  of  absolutism  ever  ^nce. 
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Blue  L4»ws.  The  code  of  1660,  a  compik-  ' 
tion  o[  the  earliest  laws  and  customs  of  Connec- 
ticut. It  is  almost  verbally  copied  from  the 
Mosaic  Law.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles . 
II.  "Presbyterian  true  blue"  became  a  tenn  of 
derision  applied  to  anything  which  smattered 
of  Puritamsm,  and  "blue  laws"  simply  meant. 
puritaiiical  laws,  or  laws  with  a  bJue  tinge. 
These  laws  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death  for 
worshiping  any  god  but  the  God  of  the  Bible; 
for  speakiDK  disrespectfully  of  the  Bible,  Christ,  \ 
or  tbe  Holy  Ghost;  for  iritehcraft,  adultery,  i 
theft,  false-B wearing,  and  disobedience  to  par-  | 
ents.  Said  to  have  b«en  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  ; 
Samuel  Peters,  but  generally  supposed  to  be  i 
apocryphal. 

Boer  War,  The.  The  reinforcing  of  the 
British  troops  in  South  Africa,  along  the  Dorders 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  together  with  diSer- 
encea  on  the  franchise  question,  coupled  with 
grim  recollections  of  former  armed  clashes  be-  \ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  sturdy,  patriotic  I 
Boers,  all  tended  to  hasten  the  conflict  of  1S99-  i 
1900,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  in  the  world's  ' 
luslory.  As  an  effort  to  avert  war,  a  conference 
was  held  May  31,  1899,  between  Sir  Alfred! 
Milner,  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  and  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Dut£h  Republics  at  Bloemfontein, 
in  which  terms  for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  \ 
of  the  Outlanders  were  discussed,  but  no  aeree-  i 
ment  was  reached.  Between  June  I  and  OcUt- 
het  10,  n^otiations  proceeded  between  the  gov- 
eroments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal, 
while  the  le^slature  of  the  latter  adopted  fran-  j 
cbise  laws  which  were  not  acceptable  to  Great 
Britain.  In  the  meantime,  both  countries  made 
energetic  preparations  for  war,  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  announced  that  in  case  of  hostilities , 
it  would  support  the  Transvaal.  \ 


On  October  10th.  the  Transvaal  sent  to  the 
British  Government  an  ultimatum  demanding: 
That  all  points  of  mutual  difference  be  regulated 
by  friendly  recourse  to  arbitration  or  by  what- 
ever amicable  way  might  be  ac reed  upon  bv 
the  governments  concerned;  that  all  Britisn 
troops  on  the  border  of  the  Transvaal  Republic 
should  be  instantly  withdrawn;  that  Great 
Britain  should  withdraw  all  reinforcements  of 
troops  landed  in  South  Africa  since  June  1, 
1899,  with  assurance  that  during  further  negty- 
tiatioQs  the  Republic  would  not  attack  any 
British  possessions,  and  that  upon  compliance 
with  the  ultimatum  the  Republic  would  tie  pre- 

Eared  to  withdraw  from  the  borders  the  armed 
urghers  of  the  Transvaal;  that  the  British  troops 
then  on  the  hi^h  seas  should  not  be  landed  in 
any  part  of  Africa;  that  an  answer  to  the  ulti- 
matum be  received  by  the  RepubLc  not  later 
than  5  o'clock  P.  M.  on  October  11th;  that  an 
unsatisfactory  answer  would  be  regarded  by  the 
Republic  as  a  formal  declaration  of  war  by 
Great  Britain,  as  would  also  be  a  further  move- 
ment of  British  troops  in  a  nearer  direction  to 
the  Republic's  borders. 

On  October  12,  1899,  the  reply  of  the  British 
having  been  unsatisfactory,  the  Transvaal  Boers 
invaded  Natal,  advancing  toward  Newcastle, 
which  was  defended  by  the  British  generali 
White  and  Symons.  The  British  evacuated 
Newcastle  and  fell  back  on  Ladysmith,  where, 
on  October  13th,  there  was  a  strong  British 
force.  On  October  20th,  the  Boers  Mgun  the 
uege  of  Kimberley,  and  on  the  same  day  in 
Natal  was  fought  the  battle  of  Dundee,  in  which 


General  French  captured  the  Boers'  positi 

Elandslaagte  after  a  hard  battle,  with  a  Briti^ 


mber  6th,  but  were  repulsed  in  an  attacK 
on  the  British  ftosition.  The  first  British  trans- 
port carrying  reinforcenienta  reached  Cape  Town 
on  November  9th,  and  proceeded  to  Durban. 
The  Boers  wrecked  a  British  armored  train  near 
Eastcburt,  Natal,  on  November  16th,  capturinz 
fifty-six  prisoners,  includinK  Winston  Churchiir 
On  November  23d,  near  Gras  Pan,  Lord  Me- 
thuen  attacked  the  Boers  and  drove  them  from 
their  position,  and  on  November  26th  the  British 
won  a  sanguinary  victory  at  Modder  lUver.  A 
if  Boer  successes  then  followed.     On  De- 
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loss  of  257  kilted  and  wounded.  General  White  '  to  St.  Helena,  where  they  arrived  April  14th, 
repulsed  a  Free  State  force  at  Rietfontein,  near  i  and  the  demomlization  of  the-  Boers  seemingly 
Ladysmith,  October  24th.  Five  days  later  the  be^n.  On  April  20th,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  the 
Boers  began  the  siege  of  Ladysmith.  On  Octo-  United  StaUs  Senate,  introduced  a  resolution  of 
ber  3(Jth,  in  a  sortie  near  Ladysmith,  the  British  sympathy  with  the  Boers,  but  it  was  \'oted 
were  entrapped  and  defeated,  and  the  Boers  down,  29  to  20.  On  May  3d,  Lord  Roberts 
captured  870  prisoners.  Communication  with  '  be^n  his  advance  on  Pretoria. 
L^ysmith  was  cut  off  by  the  Boers  on  Novem- 1  The  Boers  now  turned  to  the  United  States 
ber  2d,  and  the  next  day  the  British  evacuated  ,  and  Europe  for  intervention,  but  the  United 
Colenso,  in  Natal.     The  Boers  shelled  Mafeking   States  was  the  only  government  in  the  world 

XI 1 —  o.i.    1...1 1 — 1  : ..„.K   q[  ^]  those  approached  by  the  South  African 

Republic  which  tendered  its  good  offices  to 
either  of  the  combatants  in  the  interest  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

So  the  war  continued.  On  May  lOth,  the 
British  crossed  the  Zand  River  and  occupied 
Kroonstad,  and  on  May  15th,  General  Buller 
occupied  Dundee.  The  Boer  envoys  to  the 
United  States  reached  New  Yorkon  May  16th, 
the  day  that  Mafeking  was  relieved,  after  & 
siege  of  217  days.     President  McKinley  received 

__.      __.      .     the  envoys  unofficially,  but  they  were  officially 

cember  10th,  the  British,  under  General  Gatacre,  '  informed  by  Secretary  of  State  Hay  that  the 
were  led  into  a  Boer  ambuscade  near  Stormberg  I  United  States  could  not  interveqe  in  the  war. 
Junction  and  lost  1,000  men,  including  672  cap- 1  The  end  of  the  struggle  waa  not  yet,  however, 
tured,  while  on  the  same  and  following  day  I  in  sight.  On  May  2Sth,  Lord  Roberta  pro- 
Lord  Methuen  failed  to  take  the  Boer  position  j  claimed  the  annexation  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
at  Spytfontein  after  desperate  fighting  and  to  the  British  Empire.  The  British  entered 
heavy  losses.  General  Wauchope  being  Killed.  |  Johannesburg  on  May  30th,  and  on  the  same 
On  December  I5th,  General  Buller  was  severely  i  day  President  Kniger  retired  from  Pretoria, 
defeated  while  attempting  to  force  the  Tugek  wtuch  city  surrendered  on  June  5tb  to  the  Brit- 
River,  near  Coienso,  he  losing  1,000  men  and  ish  army.  General  Prinsloo  and  3,348  Boers 
eleven  guns.  The  British  losses  to  this  date  surrendered  at  Naauwpoort,  and  Harrismith 
were  7,630  men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  surrendered  to  General  Macdonald  on  August 
and  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  van  4lh.  Several  conspirators  against  the  life  of 
riveted  upon  the  war.  After  Butler's  signal  Lord  Roberts  were  tried  at  Pretoria  August  17th. 
defeat,  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts  was  ordered,  and  their  leader  was  executed.  Machadodorp, 
December  18th,  to  South  Africa,  to  take  com-  Kruger's  new  capital,  waa  occupied  by  General 
mand  of  military  operations,  with  Lord  Kitch-  Buller  August  2Sth.  On  September  Ist,  the 
ener  as  chief  ot  staff,  and  with  a  reinforcement  ,  Transvaal  was  proclaimed  a  part  of  the  British 
of  100,000  men.  '  Empire    by    Lord    Roberts.     Guerilla    warfare, 

General  French  captured  Colesburg  on  New  which  had  begun  July  Ist,  was  now  general  in 
Year's  Day,  1900.  On  January  6th,  Roberts  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Boer  Generals  DeWet 
and  Kitchener  arrived  in  South  Africa,  and  on  and  Botha  continued  to  harass  the  British  by 
the  same  date  the  Boers  were  repulsed  with  sporadic  raids.  Ex-President  Knjger,  aband- 
heavy  loss  in  an  attack  on  Ladysmith.  On  oning  the  Transvaal,  bt^an  his  journey  to  Eu- 
January  23-25th,  occurred  some  of  the  most  rope  September  12th.  He  arrived  at  Maraeilles 
desperate  and  famous  fighting  of  the  war,  when  ,  on  November  22d,  and  had  an  ovation  from 
a  British  storming  party  under  General  Warren  the  French  people,  the  demonstrations  of  wel- 
captured  Spion  Kop,  but,  after  heavy  losses,  .  come  continuing  through  his  journey  to  Paris, 
withdrew.  General  Buller  made  a  third  attempt '  while  the  National  French  Assembly  adopted 
to  relieve  Ladysmith,  but  tailed,  February  9th.  '  resolutions  of  sympathy.  On  November  30th, 
and  Lord  Roberts  began  an  invasion  of  the  ,  the  supreme  military  command  in  South  Africa 
Orange  Free  State  on  February  12th.  General  was  turned  over  to  Lord  Kitchener  by  Lord 
French  relieved  Kimberley  on  February  15th.  Roberts,  who  departed  for  home,  sailing  for 
On  February  22-27th  there  was  severe  fighting ,  England  from  Cape  Town  on  December  12th. 
between  Roberts  and  Cronje,  terminating  with  In  the  meantime,  the  German  Government  inti- 
the  capitulation  of  the  latter,  with  4,G<HI  men '  mated  to  Mr.  Kruger  on  December  Ist,  that  a 
and  six  guns.  Lord  Dundonald  entered  Lady-  visit  by  him  to  Beriin  would  be  inopportune- 
smith  on  February  2Sth.  and  General  Gatacre  Queen  Wilhelmtna  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
occupied  Stonnberg  on  Mareh  5th.  On  March  contrary,  welcomed  Mr.  Kruger  at  a  dinner  on 
7th,  Lord  Roberts  turned  the  Boer  position  near  ^  December  I5th.  The  British  met  with  a  severe 
Modder  River  and  advanced  triumphantly  on  reverse  at  Nooltgedacht  December  13th,  Colonel 
Bloemfontein.  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  Sl^te,  .  Legge  being  killed.  On  December  14th,  Sir 
which  surrendered  to  the  British  on  March  13th. '  Alfred  Milner  was  appointed  Administrator  of 
The  Boer  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Joubert,  the  Orange  River  and  Transvaal  colonies,  and 
died  on  March  27th,  and  Colonel  de  Villebois  the  year  closed  with  both  sides  grimly  detei^ 
Mareuil,  French  officer  with  the  Boers,  was  i  mined  to  continue  the  terrible  warfare  to  a 
killed  in  a  skirmish  on  April  5tli.  General  ,  definite  conclusion. 
Cronje  and  the  other  Boer  prisoners  were  sent       The   first  battle   of    1901    was  >at   Lindley, 
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Orange  River  Colony,  where  forty  British  officers  PreMdent  Scli&ik-Bui^r,  of  the  South  AfricaD 
and  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  On  January  Republic,  and  President  Steyn,  of  Orange  Free 
7th,  the  British  position  along  Delagoa  Bay  State,  issued  a  proclamation  for  "  no  peace  witb- 
R^way  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  out  independence,"  June  20th,  and  on  August 
Boers,  who  were  also  driven  back  on  January  7th,  Lord  Kitchener  issued  a  ptt>clamatioD  of 
17th  near  Standerton,  when  they  attacked  a  baaiahmeiit  against  all  Boers  in  South  Africa  . 
British  column  under  General  Colville.  On  not  surrendenng  by  September  15th.  In  the 
January  18th,  NewZealand  troopsand  Bushmen,  meantime,  General  Benson  repulsed  the  Boera 
under  Colonel  Gray,  routed  oOO  Boers  near  in  a  mountain  pass  near  DuUstroem,  and,  though 
Veutersbure.  On  January  30th,  the  fiioem-  the  inevitable  end  of  the  warfare  whs  becomii^ 
fontein- Lady  brand  line  was  crossed  by  DeWet  daily  more  apparent,  fighting  was  continuedV 
near  Israel's  Poort,  and  the  Boers  captured  the  Fifty  of  General  French's  scouts  were  captured 
British  post  at  Modderfontein,  in  the  Transvaal,  in  Cape  Colony  August  16tb;  three  officers  and 
on  February  3d,  at  about  which  time  the  British  aisty-fiva  British,  north  of  Ladybrand,  were 
War  Office  decided  to  reinforce  Kitchener  with  captured  August  21st;  the  Boers  attacked  a 
30.000  additional  mounted  troops.  General  convoy  near  Kooipopje  and  killed  nine  men  of 
Smith-Dorrien  was  attacked  by  Louis  Botha  the  Seventy-fourth  Yeomanry,  woundins  twenty- 
with  2,000  men  at  Oranee  Camp  February  6th,  three,  on  August  24th;  Coionel  Vandeleur  and 
but  repulsed  him.  On  tne  same  date  the  Boers  ,  nine  men  were  killed  and  seventeen  wounded  by 
cut  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railroad,  near  Lorenzo  the  blowing  up  of  a  train  in  tlie  Transvaal, 
Marques;  ten  days  later  DeWet  crossed  the  August  31st;  Von  Tonder  and  Delarey  engaged 
railroad  at  Bariman'a  Siding  and  was  en^eed  General  Metbuen  in  the  Great  MarieE(  valley, 
by  Crabbe  and  an  armored  tr^n,  and  on  Feb- ,  September  8th.  Then,  on  September  16th,  the 
ruary  19th  the  Boers  blew  up  a  supply  tr^n  at  |  British  troops  captured  Lotter  s  entire  command 
Clip  River,  Four  severe  Boer  reverses  then  !  south  of  Pietersburg,  and  on  the  following  day 
followed  in  quick  succession.  The  Boers,  5,000  the  Boers  partjally  evened  matters  by  ambush- 
stronf,  were  defeated  by  General  French  at  Plet  ing  and  capturing  three  companies  of  British 
RetieT,  February  22d;  DeWet's  force  waa  scat-  mounted  infantry  under  Major  Gough,  near 
teicd  by  Colonel  Plummer  at  Disselfontein,  |  Scheeper's  Nek.  and  also  by  capturing  a  company 
Oninge  Hiver,  February  23d;  General  French  :  of  mounted  British  infantry  and  two  guns  at 
captured  300  Boers,  ammunition  cattle,  and,  Viakfontein,  September  20th.  Two  Boer  corn- 
supplies  at  Middlebu re,  February  26th;  Lord  mandos  were  captured  September  Slst,  near 
Kitchener  drove  Deft^t  north  of  the  Orange  AdenburK.  and  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  Murrav  and 
Hiver,  with  a  loss  of  280  men  captured,  March  Captfun  Murray,  his  adjutant,  were  killed  in  a 
1st.  Lord  Kitchener  then  granted  Genera! ;  fignt  with  Krintzsinger,  who  crossed  the  Oi&nge 
Botha  a  seven  days'  arroistlce  to  make  commu- '  River.  On  September  29th,  Commandant  De- 
nication  with  other  Boer  leaders,  after  which  lat«y  attacked  Colonel  Kekewich's  camp  at 
truce  hostilities  were  resumed.  The  Boers  cap-  .  Moedwill,  with  loss  on  both  sides. 
tured  a  British  supply  train  near  Viaklaa^  Martial  law  was  declared  throuebout  Cape 
Uareh  22d,  but  were  defeated  three  day*  later  Colony  on  October  9th.  The  following  day 
near  Vryheid  by  General  French.  On  March '  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller  admitted,  in  a  speech, 
27th,  Fourie's  commando  and  Bruce  Hamilton's  that  he  advised  the  surrender  of  Ladysmith, 
command  held  a  running  fight  for  twenty  miles,  and  was  severely  criticised  for  his  utterances. 
Commandants  Prinsloo  and  Englebrecht  surren- ,  Commander  Scheeper  was  captured  October  12th, 
dered  to  the  British  March  3Uth,  and  the  British  and  Captain  Bellew  and  four  others  were  killed 
reoccupied  Pietersburg  on  April  9th,  on  which  in  a  fight,  October  16th,  at  Twenty-four  Streams. 
date  the  Boers  captured  seventy-five  men  of  the  On  November  1st,  in  a  heavy  Boer  attack  on 
Fifth  Infantry  and  Imperial  Yeomanry.  Gen-  Colonel  Benson's  column  near  Brakenlaagte,  the 
eial  Botha,  on  April  10th,  renewed  negotiations  British  lost  twenty-five  officers  and  214  men  Id 
for  peace.  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  retummg  home  killed  and  wounded.  During  the  next  sixty- 
from  South  Africa,  was  received  by  the  king  and  days  numerous  small  skirmishes  were  reported, 
created  a  peer  May  2l8t.  The  Boers,  agam  for  and  during  the  first  three  months  of  1902  the 
a  time,  rejoiced  over  successes.  They  attacked  war  was  more  or  less  of  a  desultory  character, 
and  partially  destroyed  the  convoy  of  General  negotiations  for  peace  between  the  Boer  leaders 
Plummer' s  column  May  25th;  captured  a  Brit-  and  the  British  Government  beginning  on  Mareh 
isb  post  of  forty-one  men  near  Maraisburg,  May  S3d,  the  latest  notable  Boer  accomplishment 
27th,  and  attacked  General  Dixon's  bri^de  of  having  been  the  capture  of  General  Methuen 
the  Seventh  Yeomanry  near  Viakfontein,  May  and  200  men,  forty-one  British  being  killed,  on 
29th,  cauung  a  heavy  British  loss.     On  June  3a,    March  !  1th. 

an  attack  by  700  Boers  under  Scheeper  upon  On  May  31,  1902,  Lord  Kitchener  announced 
WiUomore,  Cape  Colony,  was  repulsed  after  a  that  a  i«ace  treaty  had  been  signed  between 
nine  hours'  fight.  The  British  and  Boers  lost  Great  Britain  and  tne  Boers,  Commandant^en- 
heavily  in  an  engagement  between  Elliot  and  I  eral  Louis  Botha,  as»sted  by  General  Delarey 
DeWet  near  Reitz,  June  6th,  and  on  the  same  and  Chief  Commandant  DeWet,  acting  for  the 
day  Colonel  Wilson,  with  240  men,  routed  400  |  Boers. 

BoersimderBever,  near  Warm  Baths.  The  Boers  1  Bahemia.  The  Boii,  from  whom  Bohemia 
captured  200  members  of  the  Victoria  Mounted  derives  its  name,  settled  in  the  country  in  the 
Rifles  at  Steenkool sprint,  June  12th,  and  the  i  Second  Century  B.  C,  but  were  expelled  b;^  the 
Midland  Mounted  lUtles  were  overpowered  by  1  Marcoraanni  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Commandant  Malan  at  Waterkloof,  June  20th.  i  era.     The  victors  themselves  soon  gaye  place  to 
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others,  and  as  early  aa  the  Fifth  Century  A.  D. 
ve  6iid  Bohemia  peopled  by  the  Czechs,  a.  Slavic 
race.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Ninth  Century, 
8watoi>Iuk,  the  Kins  of  Moravia,  subjugated 
Bohemia  and  iDtroduced  ChriBtianity.  After 
hia  death,  the  Dukes  of  Prague,  who,  in  1061, 
had  the  title  of  kine  conferr^  on  them  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.,  ruled  the  country  as  a 
etate  in  the  German  Empire,  until  1306,  when 
the  last  of  the  dynasty  was  assassinated.  From 
1310  to  1437,  Boliemia  waa  ruled  by  kings  of  the 
House  of  Luxembourg.  In  the  time  ofWeozel 
IV.  (Wenceslaa).  a  reformation  of  relieion  took 


measures  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
excited  in  Bohemia  a  war  of  sixteen  years'  dura- 
tion, which  ended  in  making  Bohemia  an  elective 
kingdom.  In  1458,  the  shrewil  and  able  Protest 
ant  noble,  George  von  Podiebrad,  ascended  the 
throne.  His  successor,  Ladlslaus  (1471-1516), 
was  elected  (1490)  to  the  throne  of  Hungary, 
and  removed  the  royal  residence  to  Ofen,  where 
also  his  son  and  successor,  Louis  (1516-26), 
tesided.  After  his  death  in  battle  against  the 
Turks  at  Mohacz  (1526),  Bohemia  and  Hungary 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria, 
who  had  married  Louis'  sister.  From  that  time 
the  history  of  Bohemia  merges  into  the  history 
of  Austria. 

Boll.  A  Celtic  people,  who  emigrated  from 
Transalpine  Gaul  into  Italy,  where  they  occupied 
the  old  seat  of  the  Umbrians.  I)etween  the  Po 
and  the  Apennines.  In  B.  C.  283,  the  Boii  were 
defeated  by  the  Romans  at  the  Vadimonian 
Lake,  and  thereafter  prolonged  through  numer- 
ous campaigns,  especially  in  support  of  Hannibal, 
but  sometimes  ^ngle-handed,  their  resistance  to 
the  Roman  arms,  till  their  complete  defeat  by 
Scipio  Nasica,  B.  C.  191.  Thev  were  subse- 
quently compelled  to  recross  tne  Alps,  and 
dwelt  for  more  than  a  century  in  a  part  of  i 
modem  Bohemia  [which  derives  its  name  from 
them),  but  were  ultimately  exterminated  by  the 
Dacians. 

Bonaparte's  £KyptlaQ  Campaign 
(1799).  Alexandria  fell  mto  his  hands;  he  won 
the  great  battle  of  the  Pyramids;  completed  the 
Bubjugation  of  Egypt;  passed  into  Syria,  made 
himself  master  of  Gaza  and  Jaffa;  won  the  battle 
of  Mount  Tabor:  returned  to  Egypt,  attacked 
the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  and  utterly  destroyed 
their  whole  army,  June  25,  1799. 

Bonaparte'^H  Forty  Days  Cam- 
paign. He  left  Paris  May  6,  1800;  marched 
over  the  Alps,  and  reached  Aosta  May  23d;  he 
entered  Milan  June  2d ;  won  the  battle  of  Monte- 
bello  over  the  Austrians,  June  9th,  and  the  great 
battle  of  Marengo,  June  14th;  returned  to  Paris, 
July  2d.  The  forty  daj^  count  from  his  arrival 
at  Aosta,  May  23d,  to  his  return  to  Paris,  July  2d. 

Bonaparte's  Italian  Campaign 
(1796-97).  He  was  27  years  of  age.  April  II th, 
he  defeated  Beaulieu,  the  Austnan  general,  at 
Montenotte,  in  Sardinia;  April  14th,  he  won  the 
battle  of  Millesimo;  April  15th,  he  won  the  bat- 
tle of  Dego;  April  22d,  he  won  a  ^ctory  over 
the  I^edmontese  at  MondCvi ;  May  lOth,  he  de- 
feated the  Austrian  general,  Beaulieu,  at  the 
Bridge  of  Lodi,  and  entered  Milan;  June  19th, 


he   occupied   Bologna,   Ferrara,    and    Ancona; 

August  3d,  be  defeated  the  Austrian  general, 
WUrmaer,  at  Lonato;  August  5th,  he  defeated 
the  same  general  at  Castiglione;  September  8th, 
he  defeated  him  again  at  Bassano;  November 
I7th,  he  won  the  great  battle  of  ArcOla  over 
Aivinzi,  the  Austrian  general  I  Januarv  14,  1797, 
he  won  the  battle  of  Rivoli  over  Alvinzi  and 
WUnnser;  January  I5th,  he  won  a  battle  at  the 
faubourg  of  8t.  George,  near  Mantua;  January 
t6th,  he  won  a  battle  near  the  polade  called  The 
Favorite;  Mareh  Ifith,  he  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians, led  by  the  Arehduke  Karl,  at  Taglia- 
mento;  October  1 7th,  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  and  in  December  he  returned  to  France. 
He  had  won  fifteen  battles;  added  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy; 
had  obtained  vast  money  compensations,  and 
returned  to  France  laden  with  treasures  of  art. 

Boxer  Rebellion,  The.  The  causes  of 
the  Boxer  outbreak  in  China  were  cumulative. 
For  three  vears  prior  to  the  enforced  occupation 
of  China  by  the  powers,  in  1900,  a  number  of 
acts  of  foreign  countries  had  a  disquieting  effect 
upon  the  empire.  Since  1898,  Russia  had  taken 
Port  Arthur  and  the  adjacent  harbor  of  Talien- 
wan.  Germany  had  leased  Kiaochau  and  ^ned 
great  concessions  in  the  province  of  Shang  Tung. 
France  had  suggested  privileges  in  portions  of 
Chinese  territory  adjacent  to  the  French  posses- 
sions of  Tonquin.  Great  Britain,  to  cap  the 
climax,  had  obtained  from  China  a  lease  of 
Wei-Hai-Wei,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili,  opposite  Port  Arthur,  and  thus  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  the  gulf  and  the  water 
approach  to  Peking.  Many  Chinese  were  re- 
sentful of  these  encroachments  by  foreigners, 
but  the  Dowager  Empress  did  not  oppose  them, 
and  hence  she  was  bitterly  arraigned  by  her 
peojpte. 

Tne  leader  of  this  opposition  was  Prince  Tuan, 
the  sixth  son  of  the  Emperor  Kwang-Su's  grand- 
father. Prince  Tuan  had  long  been  an  athlete 
and  bad  a  following  of  many  athletic  young 
men  in  the  kingdom,  who,  because  of  their 
ability  in  sports,  were  known  as  boxers,  a  name 
which  Tuan's  recruits  adopted.  Tuan  pro- 
claimed his  nine-year-old  son  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne.  The  emperor,  then  but  a  figure- 
head, dominated  by  the  Dowager  Empress,  had 
littie  popular  support.  The  Boxers  revolted, 
massacred  missionaries  at  many  interior  points 
of  the  empire,  and  finally  made  a  concerted 
attack  upon  the  foreign  legations  in  Peking,  in 
which  movement  the  imperial  troops  eventually 
participated. 

The  Chinese  Tsung-li-Yamen,  the  equivalent 
to  a  responsible  government  ministry  in  Europe, 
was  in  sentiment  hostile  to  foreigners,  and 
hence  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  protect 
the  legations  or  escort  them  safely  from  the 
country.  The  civilized  world  received  distress- 
ing reports  of  massacres  and  outrages,  and  was 
for  several  weeks  in  suspense  as  to  the  fate  ot 
the  foreign  ministers  in  China,  their  families, 
legation  attaches,  and  converted  Chinese  under 
foreign  protection.  The  offended  powers  de- 
cided upon  concerted  action  and  hurried  vessels 
and  troops  to  the  ports  nearest  to  the  danger 
points.    Upon  Chinese  resistance  to  the  landing 
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of  marinea  aX  TaJcu,  tke  forts  were  shelled  by  all ; 
the  allies  except  Americans,  and  on  June  17t!t, 
while  the  Chinese  shelled  the  allies'  fleet,  the 
allied  troops  landed  and  captured  the  Taku 
forts,  after  &  sanguinary  conflict.  On  June  18th 
the  Ninth  United  States  Regiment  was  ordered 
from  Manila  to  China,  other  troops  following. , 
On  June  20th,  German  fury  and  general  inter- ' 
national  indigoation  was  aroused  when  Baron 
von  Kett«ler,  the  German  Minister,  while  pro-  ■ 
reeding  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Tsung- ! 
li-Yamen  in  Petting,  was  beset  by  Chinese  sol-  ■ 
diers  and  butchered.  On  the  same  day  an  allied 
expedition  under  Vice-Admiral  Seymour,  of  the 
Bntish  Navy,  began  a  march  upon  Peking  for 
the  relief  of  the  British  legationera.  Such  count- 
less  hordes  of  Chinese  opposed  him  that  he  was 
obliged  to  tum  back,  surfering  casualties  of  374. 
The  allied  warships  shelled  Tien-tsin  on  June 
2l3t,  and  the  combined  forces,  two  days  later, 
occupied  the  foreign  quarters  of  that  city.  The 
Chinese,  on  June  23d,  requested  an  armistice 
through  Minister  W'u  at  Washington.  The 
United  States  promptly  replied  that  free  com- 
munication must  first  be  altSwed  with  the  lega- 
tions, and  on  July  4th,  Secretary  of  State  Ilay 
outlined  to  the  powers  the  American  policy. 

On  July  13-i4th,  occurred  one  of  the  noted 
conflicts  of  history,  when  the  allied  forces 
stormed  the  Chinese  port  of  Tien-tsin,  which 
they  captured  with  a  loss  of  800  Idlied  and 
wounded.  Colonel  E.  H.  Liscum,  commanding 
the  United  States  contingent,  was  among  the 
slain.  On  July  19th,  the  Emperor  of  China 
appealed  to  President  McKinle^  for  peace.  The 
advance  of  the  allies  upon  Peking  began  August 
4th,  under  command  of  Field  Marsh^  von  Wal' 
deraee,  of  the  German  army,  who  was  unani- ' 
mously  selected  to  command  the  allied  forces.  I 

The  first  news  from  the  beleaguered  forwgners , 
reached  the  United  States  in  the  fonn  of  a  cipher 
message  from  Minister  Conger.  It  read:  "Still  i 
besieged.  Situation  more  precarious.  Chinese 
Government  indsting  on  our  leaving  Peking, 
which  would  be  certmn  death.  Rifle  firing 
upon  us  daily  by  imperial  troops.  Have  abun- 
dant courage,  but  little  ammunition  or  provisions. 
Two  progrssave  Yamen  ministers  beheaded.  | 
All  connected  with  the  legation  of  the  United  j 
States  well  at  present  momeat."  The  receipt 
of  this  message  caused  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  United  States,  for,  though  it ' 
broke  the  long  suspense,  it  added  to  public  fury  I 
and  anxiety.  On  August  8th,  Li  Hung  Chang  I 
was  appointed  Envoy  Plenipotentiary  to  pro-  | 
pose  to  the  several  powers  for  the  immemate  j 
cessation  of  hostile  demonstrations.  On  August  | 
14th,  Peking  was  captured  by  the  allied  forces  | 
of  the  Americans,  British,  Germans,  French,  I 
Austrians,  Italians,  and  Japanese.  The  American  | 
troo^  were  the  first  to  enter  the  city,  and  Cap- ; 
tain  Reilly  was  the  firstvictim.  The  emperorand  ■ 
empress  had  fled.  The  le^ationers  were  prompts  I 
Iv  relieved  and  told  thnhing  stories  of  their 
oanger  and  distress  during  the  long  siege.  The 
Chineae,  on  August  16th,  asked  for  an  armistice,  ' 
which  was  refused.  Li  Hung  Chang's  appeal 
was  rejected  by  the  United  States,  and  China  i 
was  informed  that  the  demands  of  this  Govern- ' 
ment  must  be  complied  with.    At  the  same  i 
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time  General  ChalTee  was  given  full  power  to 
act.  The  American  refugees  from  Peking 
reached  Tien-tsin  safely  on  August  2oth. 

On  November  19th,  the  negotiations  between 
the  allies  and  the  Chinese  authorities  for  terms 
of  peace  and  compensation,  which  were  begun 
when  the  allies  took  full  possession  ol  Peking, 
had  progressed  so  far  that  the  German  Imperial 
Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag  announced  that  the 
allies  had  unanimously  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing as  their  demands  upon  China: 
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In  December,  1900,  the  Chinese  authorities 
bad  accepted  all  the  foregoing  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  allies,  and  the  preliminary  note  of 
the  demands  of  the  powers  was  signed  by  Li 
Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Ching.  Peking  was 
evacuated  by  the  American  cavalry  and  artillery 
May  5th,  and  General  Chaffee  embarked  for  the 
Philippines  May  18th.  The  powers,  on  May  9th, 
demanded  of  China  a  forrnal  indemnity  of  450,- 
000,000  taels  (about  8300,000,000),  which  was 
agreed  to  by  China,  and  the  powers,  on  July  26th, 
formally  accepted  China's  ofTer  to  pay  the  sum 
named  on  time  at  4^  per  cent,  interest.  Prince 
Chun,  at  Berlin,  September  4th,  formally  apolo- 
gized to  Emperor  Wilham  for  the  insult  to  Gei^ 
man  honor  in  the  murder  oE  Baron  von  Ketteler. 
On  September  17th,  the  American  and  Japanese 
troops  in  Peking  handed  over  the  Forbidden 
City  to  the  Chinese. 

Brazil.     It  was  only  in  1531  that  the  Portu- 

Sese,  busy  as  they  were  in  India,  here  planted 
sir  first  settlement.  In  1578,  Brazil  fell  with 
Portugal,  under  the  power  of  Spain,  and  became 
a  prey  to  the  Duteh;  and,  though  Portugal 
regained  its  own  independence  in  1640,  it  was 
not  until  1654  that  Brazil  was  entirely  recovered 


declared  "a  kingdom";  and  the  Portu- 
guese court  having  returned  to  Europe  in  1831, 
a  national  congress  assembled  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  on  May  13,  1822,  Dom  Pedro,  eldest  son  of 
King  Joao  VI.  of  Portugal,  was  chosen  "P«r- 
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petuol  DefeDder"  of  Brazil.  He  proclaimed  the  ally  led  to  an  aMociation  for  mutual  defenw 
independence  of  the  country  on  September  7,  |  among  the  adventurers  of  all  other  nationa,  but 
1^2,  and  was  chosen  "Constitutional  Emperor  particularly  among  the  Engluh  and  French. 
and  Perpetual  Defender"  on  October  12th,  fol-  The  fundameatal  principles  of  the  policy  were 
lowing.  In  1831,  be  abdicated  the  crown  in  close  mutual  alliance,  and  war  with  oU  that 
favorof  his  only  son,  Oom  Pedro  II.,  who  reigned  were  Spanish.  The  center  of  their  predatory 
as  emperor  until  November  15,  1889,  when,  by  life  was  Tortuga.  Their  last  great  exploit  was 
a  revolution,  he  was  dethronad,  exiled,  and  the  capture  of  Carthagena,  1697. 
Brasiil  declared  a  republic  under  the  title  of  the  '  Bull  Run,  or  Bull's  Run.  A  stream  in 
Ututed  States  of  Brazil.  A  new  constitution  !  Vii^nia,  dividing  Fairfax  and  Prince  William 
was  adopted  in  1891.  Fonseca,  first  president,  counties,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
succeeded,  November,  1891,  by  Vice-President  i  and  flawing  into  the  Occoquan  River,  fourteen 
Peixoto.  Admirals  Mello  and  Da  Gama  re-  miles  from  the  Potomac.  On  its  banks  were 
belled,  1893.  Rio  de  Janeiro  several  times  bom-  '  fought  two  of  the  most  memorable  battles  dur- 
barded.  Prudente  de  Moraes  and  Manoel  Vic-  ing  the  Civil  War.  After  a  series  of  heavy  ekir' 
torino  Pereira  elected  president  and  vioe-presi-  ■  mishes,  July  16-19,  1861,  the  Union  army,  under 
dent,  1894.  In  1906-07,  Brazil  took  the  lead  in  General  McDoweU,  wa^  on  the  2l3t  utterly 
an  effort  to  reach  a  better  understanding  among  routed  by  the  Confederates,  under  the  command 
the  countries  of  North  and  South  America.  A  of  Generals  Beauregard  and  J.  E.  Johnston. 
great  demonstration  was  given  by  the  city  of '  The  Union  loss  was  about  3,000  men,  while  that 
lUo  de  Janeiro,  in  1908,  to  the  United  States '  of  the  Confederates  was  estimated  at  nearly 
Pacific  squadron.  2,000  men.     The  former  lost,  in  addition,  twenty- 

Bruaswlck,  TheHouseof.  TbeDuchy  seven  guoa,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of 
of  Brunswick,  inLower  Saxony,  wasconquered  by  ,  small  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  provisions,  and 
Charlemagne,  and  governed  afterward  by  counts  '  accoutrements.  On  August  30,  1862,  another 
and  dukes.  Albert-Azzo,  Marauis  of  Italy,  and  great  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Union 
Lord  of  Este,  died  in  1097,  ana  left  by  his  wife,  '  forces,  commanded  by  General  Pope,  and  the 
Cunegonde  (the  heiress  of  Guelph,  Etuke  of  Ca-  Confederates,  under  Generals  Lee,  Longstreet, 
rinthia  in  Bavaria),  a  son,  Gueiph,  who  was  in-  !  and  "  Stonewall "  Jackson,  when  the  former 
vited  into  Germany_  by  Imitza,  his  motlieivin-  !  were  again  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  The  three 
law,  and  invested  with  all  the  possessions  of  his  |  battles  of  Groveton,  Bull's  Run,  and  Chantilly, 
wife's  stepfather,  Guelph  of  Bavaria.  His  de-  fought  in  three  successive  days,  coat  the  Union 
scendant,  Henry  the  Lion,  married  Maud,  I  cause  about  20,000  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  is  always  '  missing,  and  prisoners,  thirty  guns,  and  30,000 
looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the  Brunswick  |  small  arms.  The  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  is 
family.  His  dominions  were  very  extensive;  sometimes  known  as  the  Battle  of  Manassas. 
but,  Having  refused  to  assist  the  Emperor  Fred-  .  Bunker's  Hill,  Battie  of>  A  famous 
erick  Barbaroaaa  in  a  war  against  Pope  Alex-  engagement  between  American  and  British 
ander  III.,  through  the  emperor's  resentment  he  troops,  June  17,  1775.  The  former  were  corn- 
was  proscribed  at  the  Diet  at  Wurtzburg,  in  manded  by  Colonel  Prescott  and  General  Put- 
1180.  The  Duchy  of  Bavaria  was  given  to  nam,  and  the  latter  by  General  Howe.  The 
Otbo,  from  whom  is  descended  the  family  of  British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  1,054; 
Bavaria;  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  to  Bernard  that  of  the  Americans,  450.  Although  the  latter 
Ascanius,  founder  of  the  House  of  Anbalt;  and  were  driven  from  their  position  aft«r  their  pow- 
his  other  territories  to  different  persons.  On  der  was  exhausted,  and  the  victory  remained 
this  he  retired  to  England;  but,  at  the  inter-  with  the  British,  the  moral  eiTect  of  this  Gist 
cesdon  of  Henry  II.,  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  battle  on  the  Americans,  and  the  heavy  loss  to 
were  restored  to  him.  The  House  of  Brunswick,  the  enemy,  made  it  equivalent  to  a  victory  for 
in  1409,  divided  into  several  branches.  Bruns-  the  Continentals.  On  the  ground  where  the 
wick  was  included  by  Napoleon  in  the  Kingdom  hottest  of  the  battle  was  fought  a  granite  obelisk, 
of  Westphalia,  in  1806,  but  was  restored  to  the  221  feet  in  height,  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
duke  in  1815.  |  $100,000,  raised  by  popular  subscriptions.    The 

Buccaneers.  A  celebrated  association  of  comer  stone  was  laid  by  General  La  Fayette, 
piraUcal  adventurers,  who,  from  the  commence-  when  on  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1825;  it 
ment  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  tiixteenth  was  completed  July.  1842,  and,  on  the  occa^on 
Century  to  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth,  main-  of  its  dedication,  Daniel  Webster  delivered  his 
tained  themselves  in  the  Caribbean  seas,  at  first  famous  oration,  generally  regarded  as  bis  best 
by  systematic  reprisals  on  the  Spaniards,  latterly   effort. 

Sa  less  justifiable  and  Indi.wriminate  piracy.  ,  Burmah.  The  Burmese  Empire  was  tound- 
e  name  is  derived  from  the  Caribbee  boucan.  a  ed  in  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  by 
term  for  preserved  rneat,  smoke-dried  in  a  pecu-  Alompra,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  dvnasty, 
liar  manner.  The  Buccaneers  were  also  some-  which  fell  in  the  person  of  King  Tbeebaw  in 
tiroescalled"Brethrenof  theCooflt."  The  arro-  1886,  In  1824,  the  British  commenced  hostil- 
^nt  assumption  by  the  Spaniards  of  a  divine  ities  against  Burmah,  and  captured  Rangoonoo 
right  —  sanctioned  by  the  pope's  bull  —  to  the  May  11th.  Successive  victories  led  to  the  cession 
whole  New  World  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  '  of  Arracan  in  1826.  In  1852.  further  complica- 
tolerated  by  the  enterprising  mariners  of  Eng-  tions  resulted  in  the  cession  of  Pegu  to  the  Brit- 
land  and  France;  and  the  enormous  cruelties  ish  Indian  Empire.  In  1885,  King  Theebaw, 
practiced  by  them  upon  all  foreign  interiopers,  relyin){  upon  French  asastance,  interfered  with 
of  which  the  history  of  that  time  is  full,  natur-   a  British  trading  company.     'Tba  BritiBh.Gov- 


emment  took  up  the  case,  and  deuuuMled  of  the 
Bunnese  monarch  security  for  bis  future  good 
behavior.  Theebaw  rejected  these  demands, 
whereupon  the  queen  declared  war  on  November 
10th.  On  November  28th,  General  Prendergast 
entered  Mandalay,  the  Burmese  capital.  The 
king  surrendered  on  the  following  da^,  and  was 
immediately  deported  to  British  temtory.    The 

Eivemment  was  thenceforth  administered  by  a 
ritish  resident,  and  on  December  31,  i885, 
Burmah  was  formally  annexed  to  British  India, 
thus  closing  the  history  of  Burmah  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

Cade's  Rebellion.  la  June,  1450,  Jack 
Cade,  an  Irishman  who  called  himself  Mortimer, 
with  15,000  or  20,000  armed  men  of  Kent, 
marched  on  London,  and  encamped  at  Black- 
faeath,  whence  he  kept  up  a  correspoadence  with 
the  citizens,  many  of  whom  were  favorable  to  his 
eDterprise.  The  court  sent  to  inquire  why  the 
^ood  men  of  Kent  had  left  their  homes.  Cade, 
in  &  paper  entitled  "The  Complaint  of  the  Com- 
monB  of  Kent,"  readied  that  the  'people  were  ^ 
robbed  of  their  goods  for  the  king's  use;  that ' 
the  men  of  Kent  were  especially  iU-treated  and 
overtaxed,  and  that  the  free  election  of  knights 
of  their  shire  had  been  hindered.  The  court 
sent  its  answer  in  the  form  d  an  army,  before 
which  Cade  retreated  to  Sevenoaks,  where  he 
awaited  the  attack  of  a  detachment,  which  he 
defeated.  The  royal  anny  now  objected  to 
fight  against  their  countrymen;  the  court  made 
scHne  concesuons,  and  Cade  entered  London  on 
the  3d  yS  July.  For  two  days  he  maintained 
the  strictest  order;  but  he  forced  the  mayor 
and  judges  to  pass  judgment  upon  Lord  Say, 
one  of  the  king's  hated  favorites,  whose  head 
Cade's  men  immediately  cut  otf  in  Cbeapside. 
A  promise  of  pardon  now  sowed  dissension 
among  his  follawers,  who  dispersed,  and  a  price 
was  set  upon  Cade's  head.  He  attempted  to 
reach  the  Sussex  coast,  but  was  followed  by  an 
esquire,  named  Alexander  Iden,  who  fought  and 
killed  him  July  1 1th.  His  head  was  stuck  upon 
London  Bridge  as  a  terror  to  traitors,  1450. 

Calendar.  A  systematic  division  of  time 
into  years,  months,  weeks,  and  days,  or  are^ster 
of  these  or  similar  divirions.  The  present  cal- 
endar was  adopted  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the 
Julian,  or  old  Roman  calendar,  having  become 

Luigi  Lilio  GhiraJdi,  frequently  called  Aloysius 
lilius,  a  physician  of  Verona,  projected  a  plan 
for  amending  the  calendar,  which,  after  his 
death,  was  presented  by  his  brother  to  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  To  carry  it  into  execution,  tne 
pope  assembled  a  number  of  prelates  and  learned 
nien.  In  1577,  the  proposed  change  was  adopted 
by  ail  the  Catholic  princes;  and  in  1582,  Gregory 
issued  a  brief  abolishing  the  Julian  calendar  in 
all  Catholic  countries,  and  introducing  in  its 
•tead  the  one  now  in  use,  under  the  name  of  the 
Gregorian  or  reformed  calendar,  or  the  "new 
Btyic,"  as  the  other  was  now  called  the  "old 
rtyle."  The  amendment  ordered  was  this:  Ten 
days  were  to  be  dropped  after  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1582,and  the  15tn  wasreckonedinunediately 


is,  1600  was  to  remain  a  leap  year,  but  1700, 
1800,  1900  to  be  of  the  common  length,  and 
2000  a  leap  year  again.  In  this  calendaj'  the 
length  of  the  solar  year  was  taken  to  be  365 
days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  and  12  seconds,  the 
diSerence  between  which  and  subsequent  ob- 
servations is  immaterial.  In  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  tne  amendment 
was  introduced  according  to  the  pope's  instruc- 
tions. In  France,  the  ten  days  were  dropped 
in  December,  the  10th  being  called  the  2l)th. 
In  Catholic  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  change  was  introduced  in  the 
following  year;  in  Poland,  in  1586;  in  Hungary, 
in  1587.  Protestant  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Denmark  accepted  it  in  1700,  and  Switzerland 
in  1701.  In  the  German  Empire  a  difference 
still  remained  for  a  considerable  time  as  to  the 

giriod  for  observing  Easter.  In  England  the 
regorian  calendar  was  adopted  in  1752,  in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  Parliament  passed 
liie  previous  year,the  day  after  the  2d  of  Sep-  , 
tember  becoming  the  14th.  Sweden  followed  m 
1753.  The  change  adopted  in  the  English  cal- 
endar in  1752  embraced  another  point.  There 
had  been  previous  to  this  time,  various  periods 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  year  in 
various  countries  of  Europe.  In  France,  from 
the  time  of  Charles  IX.,  the  year  was  reckoned 
to  begin  from  the  1st  of  January:  this  was  also 
the  popular  reckoning  in  Eoglana,  but  the  legal 
and  ecclesiastical  year  began  on  March  25th. 
The  1st  of  January  was  now  adopted  as  the 
beginning  of  the  legal  year,  and  it  was  customary 
for  some  time  to  give  two  dates  for  the  period 
intervening  between  January  1st  and  March 
25th,  that  of  the  old  and  that  of  the  new  year, 
as  January  175^.  Kussia  alone  retains  the 
old  style,  which  now  differs  twelve  days  from 


then 


"hot 


furnace,"  is  derived  from  the  Spanish.  Though 
discovered  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1578,  it  was 
first  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1768,  at  San 
Diego.  Lower  California,  however,  was  settled 
by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  1683.  Spanish 
power  was  overthrown  by  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion of  1822.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
followed  the  Mexican  War,  California  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  for  $15,000,000  in  1847. 
At  this  time  the  white  population  amounted  to 
only  15,000.  In  February,  1848,  gold  was  dis- 
covered by  Colonel  Sutter,  a  verification  ot 
Humboldt  s  prophecy  more  than  a  dozen  years 
before.     The  e    '       ■ '  "-- 


to  t>e  a  common  year,  the  fourth  excepted;  that 


was  admitted  to  the  Union  (Hi  September  9,  1850. 
The  history  of  the  Chinese  in  California  has 
been  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other 
foreign  element.  By  1860,  the  number  ot  Chi- 
nese had  reached  34,933;  by  1870.  49,310;  and 
by  1880,  76,218.  A  plebiscitum  was  taken,  and 
the  people  of  California  voted  with  remarkable 
unanimity  in  favor  ot  the  restriction  of  Chinese 
immigration.  In  1882,  Congress  passed  the 
restriction  law  which,  by  succesave  renewals, 
has  been  kept  in  force  till  the  present  time. 
The  Chinese  population  of  California,  by  1890, 
had  declined  to  71,066;   and  by  1900,  to  45,753. 
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In  1900,  the  Japanese  Dumbered  10,151.  and|taiea  of  the  French,  while  the  peaceful  Hurona 
withio  the  last   five   years  they  have   become  |  were  steady  allies.     Meanwhile,  1' 


much  more  Dumerous.  They  have  largely  taken  American  continent  followed  the  coursB  of  the 
the  place  formerly  held  by  the  Chinese  as  agri- 1  wars  in  Europe,  until  the  long  struggle  between 
cultural  laborers  and  domestic  servants,  and '  France  and  Eneland  for  the  supremacy  in  Amer- 
quite  recently  there  has  commenced  a  new  agi-  ica  came  to  a  close  on  the  "Plains  o£  Abraham," 
tation  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of  all  Asiatic  i  in  1759,  when  General  Wolfe  defeated  Montcalm, 
immigration.  !  This  victory  opened  the  gates  ot  Quebec.    The 


capitulation  of^Montreal  next_year  brought  to  a 
close  the  era  of  French  dominion  in  Canada. 
The  people  of  the  conquered  country  were  se- 
cured, by  the  terms  ot  the  treaty  agreed  to,  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion:  and  peace  was 
concluded  between  Britain  and  France,  1763, 
when  Canada  was  formally  ceded  to  England, 
and  Louisiana  to  Spain.  In  the  same  year  a 
II .: —  ^(  jjjg  recently  acquired  territory 


fluence  ? 


In  1906,  the  State  suffered  from  one  of  the 
most  destructive  earthquakes  of  modem  times. 
Upward  of  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty was  destroyed  and  many  lives  lost. 

Callpb,  KaUf,  or  Khallf  (Ki'-af).  The 
chief  sacerdotal  dignity  among  the  Saracens  or 
Mohammedans,  vestecf  with  absolute  authority 
in  all  matters  relating  both  to  relieion  and  politi- 
cal affairs.  The  government  oi  the  anginal 
caliphs  continued  from  the  death  of  Mohammed 
till  the  655th  year  of  the  Ilegira,  that  is,  from 
A.  D.  032  to  1277.  The  Fatimite  caliphs  of 
Africa  and  the  Ommiod  sovereigns  of  Spain, 
each  professed  to  be  the  only  legitimate  succes- 
Bore  of  Mohammed,  in  opposition  to  the  Abbas- 

mde  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  which  latter  caliphate  i  to*  its  present  limits  in   1783,  giving  up  ._ 

reached  its  zenith  of  power  and  splendor  under  |  American  Republic,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  in  the  Ninth  Century.  The  i  tionary  War,  the  sites  of  six  States:  Minnesota, 
title  is  now  one  assumed  by  the  Turkish  Sultana,  Wiscon^n,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
as  successors  to  the  Prophet,  and  also  by  the  <  In  1791,  Canada  was  divided  under  separata 
Persian  Sophis,  as  successors  of  Ali.  legislatures  into  two  sections  —  the  eastern  re- 

Ctttnpua alATtiUB(L&t., Thefieliiof  Mara),  itainm^  French  institutions,  and  the  western 
Id  ancient  times,  a  field  by  the  side  of  the  Tiber,  receiving  tliose  of  England ;  and  these  sections, 
where  the  Roman  youth  practiced  themselves !  again,  after  political  discontent  had  in  each 
in  warlike  exercises.  It  was  consecrated  to  ripened  into  armed  insurrection,  were  reunited 
Hars.  the  ^d  of  war,  and  a  temple  of  that  deity  |  for  legiiilative  purposes  in  1841. 
stood  on  it.  During  the  earlier  days  of  the  i  In  1S67,  Mareh  28,  the  British  North  America 
Roman  Republic,  it  was  also  made  use  of  as  a  '  act  for  confederation  of  the  colonies  passed  the 
place  for  holding  the  comiiia,  or  assemblies  of .  imperial  [lariiament.  It  united  Upper  Canada, 
the  people;  and,  in  after  times,  it  was  adorned  '  or  Ontario,  Lower  Canada,  or  Quebec,  New 
with  a  great  number  of  fine  statues.  It  consti-  '  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  into  one  territory, 
tutes  the  principal  part  of  the  modam  city  of  to  be  named  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  New- 
Rome.  !  foundland  declared  against  joining  the  confed- 

Canada.  In  1534,  Jacques  Cartier,  a  eration,  but  with  that  exception  all  the  British 
French  navigator,  entering  the  St.  Lawrence  on  '  territory  north  of  the  United  States  was  grad- 
the  festival  of  the  saint  of  that  title,  took  nomi-  .  ually  included  within  the  Dominion  —  the  Hud- 
nal  possession  of  North  America  in  the  name  of  son  Bay  Company  territory  by  purchase  in  1868, 
his  king,  Francis  I,  In  1608,  Quebec  was  I  British  Columbia  in  1871,  Prince  Edward  Island 
founded  by  De  Champlain;  and  here,  fifteen  in  1873.  In  1870,  an  insurrection  ot  the  Red 
years  later,  he  built  Fort  St.  Louis,  from  which  i  lUver  settlers^  who  were  under  apprehensions  as 
stronghold  France  ruled  tor  150  years  a  vast  to  how  their  titles  to  their  lands  might  be  affected 
repon  extending  eastward  to  Acadia  (now  I  by  the  cession  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
Nova  Scotia),  westward  to  Lake  Superior,  and  ,  rights,  took  place  under  the  leadership  ot  Louis 
ultimately  down  the  MiK.iiHsippi  as  far  as  Florida  Riel,  and  had  to  be  suppressed  by  a  military 
and  Louisiana.  The  Recollet  and  Jesuit  mis-  expedition  under  Colonel  (now  Viscount)  Wolae- 
sionaries  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions,  ley.  To  reassure  the  settlers,  a  part  of  the  newly- 
and  underwent  incredible  hardships  in  their  zeal  i  purchased  t«rritory  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.     These  fearless  ,  pendent  province  under  the  name  of  Manitoba, 

Sriests  were  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the  the  unorganized  territory  beyond  receiving  the 
it  West,  and  to  one  ot  the  most  intrepid  —  [name  ot  the  Northwestern  Territorv.  In  1871, 
Lasolle  —  is  due  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi .  the  Washington  Treaty  arranged  that  the  fish- 
valley.  In  1670,  Charles  II.  granted  to  Prince '  eries  of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
Rupert  and  his  company,  known  ever  ance  as  should  be  open  to  each  country  foi  the  next 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  perpetual  ex- 1  twelve  years,  Canada  receiving  a  compensation. 
elusive  right  of  trading  in  the  territory  watered  afterwards  fixed  at  five  and  a  ludf  million  doUare, 
by  all  the  streams  Sowing  into  Hudson's  Bay.  ,  for  the  superior  value  of  its  fisheries.  In  1884, 
Garrisoned  torts  were  now  raised  at  suitable  i  considerable  disaffection  was  caused  amongst 
points,  and  the  bitter  enmity  between  the  French  1  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  in  the  Saskatchewan 
and  the  English  traders  frequently  led  to  bloody  and  Assiniboine  districts,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
struggles,  in  which  sometimes  the  Indians  also  culty  of  obtaining  valid  titles  to  their  lands, 
took  a  part.  The  most  warlike  native  tribe  was  '  The  discontent  at  length  took  shape  in  an  insur- 
that  oi  the  Iroquois,  who  were  per^stent  ene-  i  rection,  wliich  Louis  Riel  was  invited  to  head. 


The  rebels  seised  the  sovemment  stores  at  Buck 
Lake  and  iDduced  eome  of  the  Indian  tribes  to 
co6pemte  with  them,  with  the  result  that  a 
massacre  of  aeCtlera  took  place  at  Frog's  Lake. 
Within  B  few  months  aB  expedition  under  Gen- 
eral Middleton,  who  had  under  his  command 
several  thousand  volunteers,  suppressed  the 
icbelliaD.  Oaly  the  leaders  were  arrested.  Riel 
was  tried  and  executed  at  Rcgina  on  July  28, 
1885.  '  On  November  7th,  of  the  same  year,  the 
Camidian  Pacific  Railway  (which  see)  was  com- 

E1et«d,  being  opened  for  through  traflic  the  fol- 
■wing  year.  Since  1883,  when  the  Washin^n 
Treaty  expired,  disputes  between  the  American 
and  Canadian  fishermen  have  again  been  fre- 
quent, and  several  American  fishing  vessels  have 
been  seised  on  the  British  North  American 
coasts,  and  others  prevented  from  buying  bait. 
For  the  adjustment  of  the  differenccn  connected 
with  the  fisheriea  a  joint  British  and  American 
conmiission  was  instituted  in  ISS7,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  being  appointed  to  act  as 
commissioner  for  England,  and  >^ir  Charles 
Tupper  for  Canada.  A  treaty  was  signed  in 
February,  1888,  but  was  rejected  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  1887,  also,  an  arbitration  ■■ 
board  wa.^  appointed  to  settle  a  dispute  with  the  j 
L'nitfd  States  concemins  the  Behring  Sea  seal 
fisheries,  and  ten  years  later  made  an  award  in 
favor  of  the  Canadian's  claims.  Later  on,  an- 
other commisdon,  sitting  in  London  (1903),  | 
decided  the  Alaskan  boundary  controversy  in  i 
favor  of  the  United  States. 

In  September,  1907,  a  serious  riot,  directed  . 
uainst  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  broke  out  in 
Vancouver,  largely  organized  by  the  American 
Labor  agitators,  but  supported  by  the  local 
rowdies  of  the  city.  The  Dominion  authorities 
at  once  expressed  their  regret,  and  took  steps  to  ' 
suppress,  the  outbreak.  I 

Cartbag'e  (called  Carthago  by  the  Romans, 
and  by  the  Greeks,  Karckeddn).  One  of  the  I 
most  celebrated  cities  of  the  ancient  world, ' 
ntuated  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  on  a  penin- 
sula in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Tunis.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Phenicians  of  Tyre,  about  100 
years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  or,  according 
to  tradition,  853  B.  C.  The  builder  of  the  city 
was  said  to  be  Dido.  It  became  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  .  kingdom-  maintained  three  wars 
gainst  RjDme,  which  are  usually  called  the  three 
^tnic  Wars;  and  in  the  third  of  these  wars  was 
totally  destroyed  by  Scipio  .Similianus,  146  B,  C. 
The  greatness  of  the  city  at  this  time  may  be 
judg«l  from  the  fact  that  it  took  seventeen  days 
to  bum.  It  is  said  to  have  been  twenty-three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  to  have  contained 
within  its  walls  a  population  of  700,000.  C»sar 
afterwards  planted  a  colony  on  the  site,  which 
he  called  Colonia  Carthago.  It  became  again 
the  first  city  in  Africa,  and  occupied  an  impor- 
tant part  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  a.s  in  civil  bis- 
tory.  It  was  taken  by  the  Vandals,  A.  D.  439; 
was  retaken  by  Belisarius,  A.  D.  533;  and  was 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  698. 
Of  tfiis  once  splendid  citythere  are  now  almost 
absolutely  no  remains.  The  Cathedtat  of  Pisa 
is  said  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Carthage. 

Charter    Oak,    a    tree   wjtich    formerly 


stood  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  which  the  colonial  charter  is  said  to  hav« 
been  hidden.  The  story  is  that  when  Governor 
Andros  went  to  Hartford  in  1687,  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  charter,  the  debate  in  the 
Assembly  over  his  demand  was  prolonged  until 
darkness  set  in,  when  the  lights  were  suddenly 
extinguished,  and  a  patriot,  Captain  Wadsworth, 
escaped  with  the  document  and  liid  it  In  the 
oak.  The  venerable  tree  was  preserved  with 
great  care  until  1856,  when  it  was  blown  down 
In  a  storm. 

C  bile .  Chile  ori^nally  belonged  to  the  Ineas 
of  Peru,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Span- 
iards under  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  in  1635. 
From  this  period  Chile  continued  a  colony  oE 
Spain  till  1810,  when  a  revolution  commenced, 
,  which  terminated  in  1817  in  the  independence 
of  Chile.  Several  internal  commotions  have 
since  occurred;  but  the  country  has  been  free 
,  from  these  compared  with  other  South  American 
States.  A  war  begun  with  Spmn,  in  1865,  led 
to  the  blockade  of  the  coast  by  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso,  in 
1866.  In  1879,  a  war  broke  out  with  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  Chile  in 
tlie  mineral  district  of  Atacama.  This  war  was 
virtually  finished  in  1881,  and  the  victorious 
Cliilcans  gained  a  laive  accession  of  territory 
from  both  Bolivia  ancf  Peru.  In  1891,  an  in- 
surrection, headed  by  influential  members  of 
Congress,  caused  by  dissatisfaction  with  President 
Balmaceda's  administration,  was  successful  and 
resulted  in  ids  overthrow.  In  1907,  a  number 
of  labor  disturbances  in  the  mining  regions 
called  for  armed  intervention. 

China.  The  early  history  of  the  Chinese  is 
shrouded  in  fable,  but  it  is  certmn  that  (nviliza- 
tion  had  advanced  much  among  them  when  it 
was  only  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  nations  of 
Europe.  T&  Chow  dynasty,  wliich  was  founded 
by  Woo-wang  and  lasted  from  about  1100  B.  C. 
to  258  B.  C.,  Is  perhaps  the  earliest  that  can  be 
regarded  as  historic,  and  even  of  it  not  much 
more  is  historic  than  the  name.  Under  Ling~ 
waUK,  one  of  tlie  sovereigns  of  this  dynasty, 
Confucius  is  said  to  have  been  bom,  some  tjme 
in  tiie  Sixth  Century  B.  C.     During^  the  latter 


he   pern 
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sovereigns  held  sway,  there  appear  to  have  been 
a  number  of  rival  kings  in  China,  who  lived  in 
strife  with  one  another.  Chow-siang,  who  waa 
the  founder  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  from  which 
China  takes  its  name,  gained  the  superiority  over 
his  rivals,  and  died  in  251  B.  C.  His  great- 
grandson,  a  national  hero  of  the  Chinese,  waa 
the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  "Hoang"  (em- 
peror), and  called  himself  Chii-Hoang-tl.  He 
ruled  over  an  empire  nearly  conterminous  with 
modem  China  proper.  In  his  reign,  the  great 
wall,  which  was  designed  as  a  protection 
against  marauding  Tartum,  was  begun  about  214 
B.  C.  Buddhism  was  introduced  in  65  A.  D. 
Subsequently,  the  empire  broke  up  into  three 
or  more  states,  and  a  long  period  of  confusion 
and  weak  government  ensued.  In  960,  a  strong 
ruler  managed  to  cansoUdat«  the  empire,  but 
the  attacks  of  the  Tartars  were  now  causing 
much  trouble.  In  the  Thirteenth  Centuiy  the 
Mongols,  under  Jenghis  Khan  and  tus  son,  Ogdai, 
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SS,  the  celebrated  ha^  labored  in  that  country  since  1863:  "Who 
jvuuiiu  Aiuui,  Ik  iiepiiBw  ui  iiue  latter,  ascended  among  us,  ten  years  ago^  would  have  dated  to 
the  throne  and  founded  the  Mongol  dynaaty.  imapne  tiiat  to-day  Cmna  would  have  (1)  a 
His  ninth  descendant  was  driven  from  the  national  9eet;  (2)  the  telegraph  radiating  to  the 
throne,  and  a  native  dynasty,  called  Ming,  again  most  distant  provinces;  (3)  government  colleges 
■ncceeded  in  1368.  in  the  person  of  Hungwu.  A  for  engineering,  navigation,  military  tactics, 
long  period  of  peace  ensued,  but  was  broken  electricity,  and  medicine;  (4)  the  Kai-piugmines 
about  1618,  when  the  Manchus  gmned  the  as- 1  supplying  steamers  and  the  north  ports  with 
cendency,  and  after  a  war  of  twenty-seven  years,  .  excellent  and  cheap  coal."  During  1898,  both 
founded  the  existing  Tartar  dvnasty  in  the  per-  :  Russia  and  Germany  had  taken  possesion  of 
son  of  Tungchi,  establishing  their  capital  in  the  I  certain  provinces  of  China.  Jn  1900,  the  Boxers 
northern  city  of  Peking,  which  whs  nearer  their  rose  against  the  foreigners,  attacked  the  leea- 
native  country  and  resources  than  the  old  capital  tions  in  Peking,  murdered  the  German  and  other 
Nanking.  The  earliest  authentic  accounts  of  i  attaches,  a  number  of  the  missionaries  and 
China,  published  in  Europe,  are  those  of  Marco  native  converts,  and  destroyed  the  Etations.  A 
Polo,  who  visited  the  country  in  the  Thirteenth  '  punitive  war  by  the  powers  followed;  indem- 
Century.  The  first  British  mtercourse  was  at-  i  nity  and  future  guarantees  and  punishment  of 
tenn)ted  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1596,  and  a  the  principals  were  demanded,  and  subsequently 
trade  was  subsequently  established  by  the  East '  pai<L 

India  Company,  but  no  direct  intercourse  be- 1  In  1003,  insurrection  and  rebellion  kept  sev- 
tween  the  governments  took  place  tilt  the  em- !  eral  provinces  in  a  state  of  disturbance  during 
bassy  of  Lord  Macartney,  in  1792.  A  second  a  greater  part  of  the  year.  Kwang  Si,  Che 
embassy  in  1S16,  by  Lord  Amherst,  was  treated  ;  Kiang,  Canton,  Chi-li,  Hu  Pei,  and  Yun  Nan, 
with  insolence;  and,  subsequently,  the  treat- |wide^  separated  provinces,  were  the  scenes  of 
ment  of  British  merchants  become  such  that  a  i  the  most  important  of  the  revolts.  That  in 
collision  was  inevitable.  In  1S40,  the  British,  I  Kwang  Si  assumed  the  most  alarming  propor- 
on  being  refused  redress  for  injuries,  partly  real  I  tions,  and  Iaat«d  from  January  until  May. 
and  partly  alleged,  proceeded  to  hostilities,  and  Rebels  in  North  China  procliumed  Pu  Chun, 
after  scattering,  almost  without  a  struggle,  every  Prince  Tuan's  son,  as  emperor,  but  the  move- 
force  which  was  opposed  to  them,  were  prepar-  ment  was  suppressed  before  it  reaehed  great 
ing  to  lay  siege  to  Nanking,  when  the  Chinese  |  importance.  As  a  result  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
found  it  necessary  to  sue  for  peace.  A  treaty  I  Province  of  Kwang  Si,  the  country  was  deso- 
was  then  concluded  (1842),  by  widch  the  five  lated  and  a  serious  famine  threatened.  It  was 
ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-cnow-foo,  Ningpo,  |  reported  that  1,000,000  persons  were  starving, 
and  Shanghai  were  opened  to  British  merchants,  and  that  men  were  selling  their  wives  and  chil- 
the  island  of  Hone-Kong  ceded  to  the  British  in  |  dren   in   order  to  get   food.     A  complete  crop 

Crpetuity,  and  the  payment  of  21,000,000  dol-  j  f^lure  in  the  region  around  Peking  threatened 
's  agreed  to  be  made  by  the  Chinese.     In  1850,  ,  to  brinK  about  the  same  conditions  in  that  pro-' 


I,  headed  by  Hung-seu-tseuan,  or  I  ince.     In  1907-'08,  a  number  of  edicts  were  issued 

Tien-te,  broke  out   in   the  provinces  adjoining  looking  to  the  extension  of  eel  [-government  in 

Canton,  with  the  object  of  expelling  the  Manchu  the  cities,  and  a  larger  degree  of  civil  liberty, 

dynasty  from  the  throne,  as  well  as  of  restoring  Cisalpine  RepubHc.     A  former  political 

the  ancient  national  reli^on  of  Shan-ti,  and  oT  division  of  Italy,  embracing  portions  of  Mantua, 

makine  Tien-te  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  the  Milanese,   the  Valteline,   Venetia  west  and 

which  oe  called  that  of  Tai-ping,  or  Universal  south  of  the  Adige,  Modena,  and  the  northern 

Peace.     After  a  long  period  of  civil   war,   the  Pontifical  States.     Inaugurated  by  Naf>oleon  1. 

Tai-ping  rebellion  was  at  length  suppiesBed  in  in   1797,  it  was  named  the  Italian  Republic  in 

1865,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  General  Gordon  1802,  and  three  years  later  constituted  the  prin- 

and  other  British  and  American  officers  at  the  cipul  part  of  the  Italian  Kingdom. 

bead  of  the  Chinese  army.    In  Oclober,  18j6,  Clspadane  Republic  {sls'poft^ifln).  One 

the  crew  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  Hong-Kong  of  the  embryo  states  —  the  other  being  the  so- 

were   seized    by   the   Chinese.     The   men    «-ere  called  Transpadane  Republic — initiated  by  Na- 

atterwards  brought  back,  but  alt  reparation  or  poleon  I.,  1796;   they  were  composed  of  Italian 

apology  was  refused.     In  consequence  of  this,  a  territory  reconquerea  from  the  Auslrians,  etc., 

war  with  China  commenced,  in  which  the  French  and,  in  1797.  became  absorbed  in  the  Cisalpine 

took  part  with  the  British.     Pelcing  had  to  be  Republic,  g.  v.:    so  termed  from  being  on  that 

taken  (in  1860)  before  the  Chinese  Government  side  of  the  river  Po  (Padus)  nearest  to  Rome, 

finally  gave  way,  and  granted  a  treaty  securing  Colorado.     Colorado   was   first   organized 

important   privileges  to   the  allies.     The   child  as  a  territory  in   1861,   from  parts  of  Kansas, 

emperor,  Tsaitien,  succeeded  in  J875,  but  only  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah.     A  portion 

assumed  the  reigns  of  government  in   1887,  on  of  it  was  derived  from  the  Louisiana  purchase 

reaching  the  age  of  sixteen.     War  was  declare<l  of  1803,  and  a  part  from  the  Mexican  cession  of 

between  China   and   Japan   on   July   31,    1894.  1848.     This  region  was  first  settled  by  Coronado 

Japan,  by  a  series  of  bnlliant  victones,  both  on  in  lo40.     It  was  thoroughly  explored  by  expe- 

land  and  sea,  brought  the   war   to  an  end   in  ditions   sent   out    by   the    government,    under 

April,   1895.     Corea  was  declared  independent.  Major  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  in  1S06;  under  Colonel 

Formosa  ceded  to  Japan,  and  China  was  forced  S.  U.  Long,  in   1820;    and  under  Colonel  J.  C. 

to  pay  a  very  large  war  indemnity.     The  follow-  j  Fremont,  in  1842-44.     The  flrat  American  set- 

ing   succinct   statement   of    recent  progress   in  '■  tlements  were  made  by  mining  parties  In  185S- 

China   was    lately    made   by  a  missionary  who  o9,  since  which  time  Colorado  has  become  even 
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more  prolific  than  California  in  its  yield  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  State  was  admitted  Aug- 
ust 1,  1876.  The  famous  Leadville  miiiea  were 
opened  in  1S79,  and  the  same  year  saw  the  Ute 
upnsJDg.  In  1891  the  Cripple  Creeic  gold  dis- 
coveries were  made.  In  1894  the  le^alature 
passed  a  bill,  making  equal  suffrage  for  men  and 
women  a  law. 

Commltteeof  Public  Safety.  Acom- 
mittee  of  nine  created  by  the  French  Conven- 
tion, April  6.  1793,  to  concentrate  the  power  of 
the  executive,  "the  conscience  of  Marat,  who 
could  see  salvation  in  one  thing  only,  in  the  fall 
of  260,000  aristocrats'  heads."  It  was  notable, 
therefore,  for  its  excesses  in  that  line;  was  not 
euppressed  till  October  19,  1796,  on  the  advent 
of  the  Directory  to  power. 

Confederatioii  of  the  Rhine.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1805,  so  disastrous  for  Austria, 
several  German  princes,  too  weak  to  remain 
neutral,  were  forced  to  ally  themselves  with 
France.  The  first  to  do  so  were  the  Electors  of 
Bavaria  and  WOrtemberg,  who,  in  recompense 
of  tlieir  services,  were  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
kin^  by  the  Peace  of  Presburg,  December  26, 
1805.  Some  months  after  (May  28,  1806),  the 
aichchancellor  of  the  empire  announced  at  the 
Diet  that  he  had  chosen  as  his  coadjutor  and 
successor  Cardinal  Fesch,  the  uncle  of  Napoleon, 
a  thing  entirely  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Germanic  Empire.  Finally,  at  Paris,  on 
the  12th  of  July.  1806,  edxteen  German  princes 
formally  signed  an  act  of  coofederatJon,  dissolv- 
ing their  connection  with  the  Germanic  Empire, 
ac^  allying  themselves  with  France.  These  six- 
teen princes  were:  the  kin^  of  Bavaria  and 
WQrtemberg,  the  arch-chancellor,  the  Elector  of 
Baden,  the  new  Duke  of  Cieves  and  Berg  (Joac- 
him Murat),  the  Landgraf  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
the  princes  of  Nassau- U si ngen,  Nassau- Weilburg 
Hohenzollem-Uechingen,  Uoheitzollern-Sigmar- 
ingen,  Salm-Salm,  Salm-Kyrburg,  the  Dmte  of 
Arenberg,  the  princes  of  lsenburg-Birst«in  and 
lichlenstein,  and  the  Count  of  Leyen. 

Connecticut.  One  of  the  thirteen  original 
States.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  Indian, 
and  signifies  "Long  River."  The  territory, 
oripnaUy  claimed  by  the  Duteh  of  New  Nether- 


lands by  right  of  prior  exploration,  was  finally 
acquired  by  the  English  under  a  patent  granted 
to  Xords  Say  and  Seal,  and  Brooke  and  asso- 


Fermanent  settlements  were 
made  in  1636.  by  colonists  from  Massachusetts, 
at  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield.  In  1638, 
New  Haven  was  settled  by  a  disUnguished  com- 
pany of  emigrants  from  EnglandT  The  first 
constitution  was  adopted  in  iSsS,  t)eing  the  first 
time  in  history  when  a  government  was  oi^n- 
iied  and  defined  by  a  written  constitution.  Its 
leading  features  were  afterward  copied  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  other  States  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  the  basis  of  the  charter 
of  1662.  The  attempt  to  revoke  and  supersede 
this  charter  by  James  II.  through  lus  representa- 
live,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  in  1687,  led  to  what 
might  be  called  the  first  colonial  act  of  rebellion 
against  royal  authority.  During  the  Revolution 
no  State  furnished  so  large  a  proportionate  body  of 
soldiers  to  theContinentalarmy.  During  the  CTivil 
War,  &4,882  men  were  fumidied  by  the  State. 
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Consul.  The  title  of  the  two  chief  magis- 
trates of  Rome,  whose  power  was  in  a  certain 
degree  absolute,  but  who  were  chosen  only  for 
one  year;  they  were  instituted  B.  C.  509.  The 
authority  of  tne  two  consuls  were  equal;  yet 
the  Valerian  law  gave  the  right  of  priority  to 
the  elder,  and  the  Julian  law  to  him  wno  iiad  the 
greater  number  of  children;  and  this  one  was 
generally  called  Consul  major  or  prior.  In  the 
first  ages  of  the  republic,  tbey  were  elected  from 
patrician  families;  but  in  the  year  of  Rome, 
388,  the  people  obtained  the  privilege  of  electing 
one  of  tne  consuls  from  their  own  body,  and 
sometimes  both  were  plebians.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire  in  01,  the  office  of  consul 
became  merely  honorary;  the  last  holder  of  the 
dignity  at  Rome  was  Decimus  Theodorus  Pauli- 
nus,  A.  D.  536;  at  Constantinople,  Flaviua 
Basilius  Junius,  541. 

Consulate.  A  trio  of  three  pereons,  to 
whom,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  French  Direct- 
ory in  1799,  the  provisional  government  waa 
intrusted.  Napoleon,  Camboc^r^s,  and  Lebrun, 
were  elected  as  first,  second,  and  third  consul, 
respectively,  with  different  degrees  of  authority, 
1800;    but  the  influence  of  the  first  becoming 

Sradually  augmented,  the  transition  to  imperial 
ignity  oecame  easy  to  him.  On  August  4, 
1K)2,  ne  was  made  consul  for  lite;  and  on  May 
18,  1804,  the  title  of  emperor  was  substituted  for 
that  of  consul. 

Continental  System.  A  plan  devised 
by  Napoleon  to  exclude  Britain  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  began 
with  the  decree  of  Beriin  of  November  21,  1806, 
by  which  the  British  Islands  were  declared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade;  all  commerce,  inter- 
course, and  correspondence  were  prohibited; 
every  Britain  found  in  France,  or  a  country  occu- 
pied by  French  troops,  was  declared  a  prisoner 
of  war;    all  property  belonging  to  Britons^  fair 

Erize,  and  all  trade  in  goods  from  Britain  or 
ritish  colonies  entirely  prohibited.  Britain  re- 
plied by  ordera  in  council  prohibiting  trade  with 
French  jjorts,  and  declaring  all  harbors  of  France 
and  her  allies  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions 
as  if  they  were  closely  blockaded.  Further  de- 
crees on  the  part  of  France,  of  a  still  more 
stringent  kind,  declared  all  vessels  of  whatever 
flag,  which  had  been  searched  by  a  British 
vessel  or  paid  duty  to  Britain,  denationalized, 
and  directed  the  burning  of  all  British  goods, 
etc.  These  decrees  caused  great  annoyance, 
and  gave  rise  to  much  smuggling,  till  annulled 
at  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  1814. 

Convention,  National.  A  revolution- 
ary convention  in  France,  which,  on  September 
20,  1792,  succeeded  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
proclaimed  the  republic,  condemned  the  king 
to  death,  succeeded  in  crushing  the  royalists  m 
La  Vendte  and  the  irauth,  in  deteatinc  all  Europe 
leagued  against  France,  and  in  founding  institu- 
tions of  benefit  to  France  to  tliis  day.  It  waa 
dissolved  on  October  26,  179S,  to  make  way 
for  the  Directory. 

Corea  or  Korea.  The  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity were  sown  in  Corea  in  1592,  by  the 
invading  army,  composed  chiefiy  of  Christian 
converts  of  tne  Japanese  usurper,  Tiacosama. 
Hamel,  a  Duteh  sailor,  was  wrecked  here  and 
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detained  for  thirteen  years;  from  liis  narrative]  Crimean  War.  In  1854,  the  Crimea  be- 
lt was  that,  till  very  recently,  most  of  our  scanty  came  the  theater  of  a  aanguinary  war,  under- 
knowied^  of  Corea  was  obtained.  In  1784,  talcen  by  England,  France,  Turkey,  and  Sardiai& 
Jesuit  missionaries  found  their  way  into  Corea  '  in  support  of  the  integrity  of  the  sultan's  power 
and  had  great  success  among  the  people.  From  i  and  to  check  the  growing  ascendency  of  Rusda 
1835  till  1860,  several  intrepid  and  devoted  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  allies  landed  near 
French  misaionaries  contrived  to  find  shelter,  Eupatoria,  and  defeated  the  Russians  at  the 
and,  in  spite  of  incessant  persecutions,  the  j  River  Alma,  September  20,  1854;  at  Balaklava, 
Chnstian  conununity  continued  rather  to  in- '  October  2Sth ;  at  Inkerman,  November  5th;  at 
crease,  rising  in  1852  to  U,000  souls.  The  I  the  River  Tchemaya,  August  16,  1855.  The 
massacre  of  nine  missionariea,  in  1866,  led  to  an  j  siege  of  Sehastopol  continued  from  October  9, 
inva^on  of  Corea  by  a  small  French  force,  but  1854,  to  September  8,  1855,  when  the  important 
without  success.  Nor  did  tw«  successive  Ameri-  |  fortresses  known  as  the  Malakoff  and  the  Redan 
can  expeditions,  provoked  by  attack  on  an  ■  were  stormed  by  the  French  and  English,  and 
American  vessel,  succeed  in  breaking  down  the  the  Rusaiacs  evacuated  the  city.  An  armistice 
barriers  that  separated  the  Coreans  from  the  was  concluded  February  26,  1856,  and  peace 
rest  of  the  world.  The  pseudonym  of  "Hermit  was  proclaimed  in  April  of  the  same  year.  The 
Nation"  has  attached  to  Corea,  not  because  of  British  loss,  during  the  war,  was  nearly  24,000, 
vast  deserts  and  deadly  jungles  which  interposed  of  which  number,  however,  16,500  died  of  dis- 
as  physical  barriers  to  constitute  the  Nile  sources  ease  and  privation.  The  French  lost  about 
a  region  of  myths  and  mysteries  —  for  Corea,  63,500.  The  Russian  loss  was  estimated  at 
situated  in  the  open  sea,  had  none  of  these  to  '  500,000. 

bar  ingress  —  but  because  of  a  perdstent  policy  Cni8a4le8  (Lat.  crux,  a  cross).  The  name 
of  isolation  which,  consecrated  by  time,  became '  given  to  the  religious  wars  which  were  carried 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  Corean  religion.  To  be  let  on  during  the  middle  ages  between  the  Christian 
alone  by  the  So  Yaiig  Saram  ("men  from  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  aod  the  Mohamme- 
Westem  Ocean"),  Uiis  was  the  policy  of  govern-  dans  of  Eastern   Europe   and  Western   Aaia- 


ment  until  our  own  day.  About  1881,  however,  ,  Originally,  the  object  of  the  Crusades  was  to 
Corea  made  a  treaty  with  Japan,  and,  later  on,  obtain  free  access  for  pilgrims  to  the  Holv 
through  Admiral  Snufeldt,   U.  S.  N.,  with  the    Sepulchre,  but  they  afterwards  developed  i: 


United  Stales  —  treaties  which  were  followed  a  contest  for  the  possession  of  Jerusalem  itself, 
by  others  with  England,  Russia,  France,  Ger-  The  Crusades  lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
many,  and  Italy.  After  Japan's  victory  over  They  are  usually  divided  into  eight,  as  follows : 
China,  in  1895,  Corea  was  made  independent.  First  (1096-1100).  led  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
In  1907,  Corea  practically  passed  under  a  Jap-  and  preached  up  by  Peter  the  Hermit;  second 
anese  protectorate.  (1147-1149),  led  by  Louis  VII.  and  the  Emperor 

Cove  nan  ters.  In  Scottish  history,  the  Konrad,  at  the  instigation  of  St.  Bernard;  third 
name  given  to  the  party  which  struggled  for  (1189-1193),  led  against  Saladin,  the  Sultan  of 
religious  liberty  from  16.17  on  to  the  revolution;  Syria  and  Egypt,  by  Richard  the  Lion-hearted 
but  more  especially  applied  to  the  insurgents  of  England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France; 
who  took  up  arn»s  in  defense  of  the  Presbyterian  fourth  (1202-1204),  led  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders 
form  of  church  government.  The  Presbyterian  and  the  Doge  of  Venice;  fifth  (1217),  led  by 
ministers  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  bish-  John  Brienne,  titular  sovereign  of  Jerusalem; 
ops  were  ejected  from  their  parishes  and  gath- ,  sirth  (1228-1229),  led  by  Frederick  II.  of  Ger- 
ered  around  them  crowds  of  their  people  on  the  '  many;  seventh  and  eighth  (1248-1254  and  1268- 
hillflides  to  attend  their  ministrations.  The  j  1270),  to  satisfy  the  religious  scruples  of  Louis 
first  outbreaks  tooli  place  in  the  hill  country  on  IX.  of  France.  Although  the  Crusades  did  not 
the  borders  of  Ayr  and  Lanark  shires.  The  !  accomplish  their  main  object,  and  the  "Holy 
murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  on  Magus  Moor,  City"  remained  finally  in  the  hands  of  the 
and  a  skirmish  near  there  alarmed  the  govern-  "  Infidels,"  they  yet  called  forth  an  amount  of 
ment,  who  sent  troops  to  put  down  the  in-^ur-  enterprise  that  has  eierted  a  powerful  influence 
cents,  who  had  increased  in  number  rapidly.  .  upon  modem  civilization.  On  the  other  hand, 
The  two  armies  met  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  when  the  they  cost  many  millions  of  lives,  and  the  deeds 
Covenanters  were  totally  defeated,  June  22,  1679.  i  that  were  done  during  the  Crusades  in  the  sacred 

In  consequence  of  the  rebellious  protest,  called  i  name  of  Christ  would  be  altogether  repugnant 
the  "  Sandquhar  Declaration,"  put  forth  in  1680,  to  all  modern  ideas  of  religion  or  even  of  human- 
by  Cameron,  CarpU,  and  others,  as  representing  ity.  The  name  Crusades  was  derived  from  the 
the  more  irreconcilable  of  the  Covenanters,  and  symbol  of  the  cross,  which  the  warriors  engaged 
a  subsequent  proclamation  in  1684,  the  govern-  in  them  wore  over  their  armor, 
ment  proceeded  to  more  severe  measures.  An  Cuba^  spoken  of  aa  the  "Queen  of  the  An- 
oath  was  now  required  of  all  who  would  free  tilles,"  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492, 
themselves  of  suspicion  of  complicity  with  the   the   discoverer  calling   it   "the   most   beautiful 


Covenanters;  ana  the  dragoons,  who 
out  to  hunt  down  the  re&ls,  were  empowered 
to  kill  anyone  who  refused  to  take  the  oath. 
After  the  accession  of  William,  some  of  the  ex- 
treme Covenanters  refused  to  acknowled^  him, 
owing  to  his  acceptance  of  Episcopacy  m  Eng- 
land, and  formed  the  earliest  dissenting  sect  m 
Scotland. 


land  that  eyes  ever  belield."  It  was  first  settled 
by  Spaniards  at  Baracoa  in  1511.  Havana, 
first  settled  in  1510,  was  reduced  to  ashes  by 
the  French  in  1538,  and  again  in  1554.  For 
about  one  and  a  half  centuries,  Cuba  was  in 
constant  danger  from  French,  Dutch,  Enjjish, 
and  West  Indian  fUibusters.  In  1762,  the  Eng- 
lish,   under    Lord    Albemarle,    tgok    Havana, 
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wMch,  however,  was  by  the  treaty  of  Paria  neit 
year  restored  to  Spain.  From  17S9  to  1845, 
the  island  was  a  vast  slave-trading  center. 
N^ra  insurrectjons  occurred  in  1S45  and  1848. , 
In  the  latter  year  the  United  States  offered 
$100,000,000  to  S^ala  for  the  island.  Rebel-  ' 
Uons  against  Spanish  rule  broke  out  in  1849 
and  in  1868.  They  were  put  down  after  long 
campaigns;  another  insurrection,  begun  in  1895, 
esined  fonnidable  proportions  by  I89S.  The 
United  States  battleship  "Maine,  while  on  a 
friendly  vidt,  was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor, 
February  15,  1898,  and  on  April  19th,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  adopted  resolutions 
declaring  Cuba  independent.  War  with  Spain 
began  at  once.  Cervera's  Spanish  fleet  was 
destroyed  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  3d,  and 
San^ago  and  its  large  army  were  surrendered 
on  July  17th.  The  leading  military  events  of 
the  war,  so  far  as  Cuba  was  concerned,  were  the 
fights  at  £1  Caney  and  San  Juan,  the  battle  at 
Santiago,  and  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet. 
A  Constitutional  Convention  assembled  in 
November,  1900,  and  adopted  a  constitution 
providing  for  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  a  president,  vice-president,  senate, 
and  house  of  representatives.  Thereupon,  the 
United  States  Congress  authorized  the  transfer 
of  the  government  to  the  people  of  Cuba  on 
condition  that:  (1)  No  treaty  snou Id  be  made 
with  any  other  foreign  power  impairing  the 
indepenaence  of  Cuba,  or  allowing  military  or 
naval  occupation  of  the  island;  (2)  the  United 
States  should  have  the  ri^ht  to  intervene  for 
the  discharge  of  her  obligations  under  the  Treaty 
of  Paria;  (3)  the  United  States  should  have 
certain  naval  stations  (at  Bahia  Honda  and 
Guantanamo).  These  conditions  were  included 
in  the  Law  of  Constitution,  and  confirmed  in 
the  permanent  treaty  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States,  which  was  signed  in  May,  1903. 
The  formal  transfer  of  the  government  to  the 
Cuban  authorities  took  place  on  May  20,  1902. 
Tomas  Estrada  Palma  was  elected  first  presi- 
dent, and  Luis  Esteves,  vice-president.  An 
insurrection  broke  out  in  August,  1906,  and  led 
U»  American  intervention  and  the  appointment 
of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Mogoon  as  provi^onal 
fcovemor.  Cuban  Government  agam  became 
independent  in  1000,  with  Jose  Gomez  as 
President. 

Czar,  Tsar,  Tzar  (laftrj,  [Russ.  tsar]. 
The  Sclavonic  form  of  Ceetar,  the  title  assumed 
by  the  emperors  of  Russia,  borne  first  by  Ivan  II. 
in  1579,  as  Can-  of  Muscovy.  The  eldest  son  of 
the  czar  was  called  Czarovicz,  or,  as  we  usually 
write  it,  Ctaromttch,  or  Ceearmoilch:  but  this 
appellation  was  discontinued  after  the  murder 
oi  Alexia,  the  son  of  Peter  the  Great,  until 
■  revived  by  Paul  I.  in  1799,  in  favor  of  his  second 
son,  Constantine.     The  consort  of    the  czar  is 

Decemviri  (de~»lm've-re).  A  body  of  men 
who  were  elected  by  the  patricians,  B.  O.  451, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  body  of  laws, 
founded  on  the  most  approved  institutions  of 
Greece.  They  compiled  a  code,  which  they  in- 
scribed on  ten  tables,  and  stated  that  their 
Ubors  were  not  yet  complete.  Next  year. 
therefore,  another  body  of  ten,  which  probably 
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included  some  of  the  patricians,  was  appointed 
with  the  same  powers;  and  these  added  two 
more  tables,  altogether  making  the  famous 
Twelve  Tables,  which  were,  from  that  time,  the 
foundation  of  all  Roman  law.  The  second  body 
of  decemvirs  attempted  to  prolong  their  period 
of  office,  committed  some  acts  of  violence,  and 
altogether  gave  such  dissatisfaction,  that  they 
were  dissolved.  The  traditionary  history  of  the 
decemviri  is,  however,  very  doubtful.  There 
were  other  decemvirs,  who  were  appointed  for 
judicial  and  other  purposes. 

DefeDestration  of  Prague,  Tbe 
(May  23,  1618).  That  is,  the  ejection  out  of  win- 
dows by  the  Bohemians.  The  Bohemians  bad 
two  Protestant  churches,  one  in  the  diocese  of 
Prague,  and  the  other  in  the  territory  of  the 
abbot  of  Braunau.  The  Archbishop  of  Prague 
and  the  abbot  pulled  down  these  reformed 
churehes,  and  when  the  Protestants  remonstrated 
they  were  told  it  was  the  king's  pleasure.  So 
Count  Thurn  of  Bohemia  headed  a  deputation, 
which  went  to  the  royal  castle  of  Prague  to  lay 
their  grievance  before  the  king.  Being  admitted 
into  the  council  hall,  they  were  so  insolently 
received  that  they  threio  two  of  the  councillors 
and  the  kind's  private  secretary  out  of  the  jmn- 
dmea  into  the  moat.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Delaware.  Though  the  State  was  first 
discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1609,  Lord  Delaware, 
Governor  of  Virginia,  who  visited  it  the  follow- 
ing j^ar.  and  afterward  gave  name  to  it,  claimed 
it  on  behalf  of  England.     In  1637,  colonies  were 

flanted  near  Wilmington  by  the  Swedish  East 
ndia  Company,  winch  brought  on  a.  conflict 
with  the  Dutch  and  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Sn-edes  in  1655.  When  New  Netherlands  was 
conquered  by  the  English,  this  territory  went 
with  it.  William  Penn,  having  received  the 
Pennsylvania  grant,  secured,  also,  from  the  Duke 
of  York  rights  over  Delaware  by  patent,  and 
until  the  Revolution  the  territory  was  governed 
under  the  same  proprietary.  In  1776,  the  people 
declared  themselves  an  independent  State,  and 
as  such  fought  in  the  Continental  ranks.  Dela- 
ware was  the  first  State  to  ratify  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  its  own  constitution,  adopted 
in   1792,   still   forms  the  fundamental  law. 

Deluge.  The  Deluge  was  threatened  in  the 
year  of  the  world  1536,  and  began  December  7, 
J650,  and  continued  377  days.  (Genesis  vi,  vii, 
viii).  The  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat,  May  6, 
1657,  and  Noah  left  the  ark  December  18th, 
following.  The  year  corresponds  with  that  of 
2348  B.  C.  The  following  are  the  epochs  of  the 
Deluge,  according  to  Dr.  Hales: 

B.  C.  B.  C. 

16   Clinton, 2482 


Playfair,  ....  2332 
Usher  andE.  Bible,  2348 
Marsham, ....  2344 
Petavius,  ....  2329 
Strauchius,    .    .    .   2293 

Hebrew 2288 

Vulgar  Jewish,.  .  2104 
In  the  reign  of  Ogyges,  King  of  Attica,  1764 
B.  C,  a  deluge  so  inundated  Attica  that  it  lay 
naste  for  neariy  200  years.  Buffon  thinks  that 
the  Hebrew  and  Grecian  deluges  were  the  same. 


Hales 3155 

JosephuB,.    .    .    .3146 

Persian, 3103 

Hindoo,  .  .  .  .3102 
Samaritan,  .  .  .  2998 
Howard, 
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and  arose  from  the  Atlantic  and  Bosporus  burst- ,  of  his  vassals  combined  to  rob  Valdemar  II.  of 
iDK  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  these  brilliant  family  conquests.     His  death,  in 

The  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly  U  placed  l  1241,  was  followed  by  a  century  of  anarchy  and 
1503  B.C.  according  to  Eusefiiua.  It  was  often  inglorious  decadence  of  the  authority  of  the 
confounded  by  the  ancients  with  the  eeneral  crown,  during  which  the  kingdom  was  brought 
flood  but  considered  to  be  merely  a  locfJ  inun-  to  the  brink  of  annihilation  under  the  vicious 
dation  occasioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rule  of  his  sons  and  grandsons.  Under  his 
River  Pineus  whose  course  was  stopped  by  an  I  great--grandson,  Valdemar  III.,  the  last  of  the 
earthquake  between  the  Mounts  Oljrnpus  and '  Estridsen  line,  Denmark  made  a  quick  but 
Osaa.  Deucalion,  who  then  reigned  in  Thessaly,  I  transient  recovery  of  the  conquests  of  the  older 
with  his  wife  Pyrrha  and  some  of  their  subjects,  I  Valdemars,  and  the  national  laws  were  collected 
are  stated  to  have  saved  themselves  by  climbing  j  into  a  well-digested,  comprehenave  code.  From 
up  Mount  Parnassus.  his  death,  in  1375,  till  1412,  his  daughter,  the 

Denmark.  The  Kymri  were  the  eariiest '  great  Margaret,  first  as  regent  for  her  only  and 
known  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  and  made  early  lost  son,  Olaf,  and  later  as  sole  monarch, 
themselves  formidable  to  the  Ramans  100  years  I  ruled,  not  only  Denmark,.bvit,  in  course  of  time, 
"     "      To    them   succeeded    the   Goths     who,  I  also  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  such  consummate 


under  their  mythical  leader,  Odin,  established 
their  rule  over  the  Scandinavian  lands.  Odin's 
Bon,  Skjold,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  Grst 
ruler  of  Denmark;  but  the  little  that  is  known 
of  Danish  history  in  these  remote  ages  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  country  was  s^it  up  into 
many  small  territories,  whose  inhabitants  lived 
"'  lie     were    divided     into 

"  freemen  and  bondmen. 


and  with  so  light  yet  firm  a  hand,  that,  for 
ODce  in  the  course  of  their  history,  the  three 
rival  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  content  to 
act  in  harmony.  Margaret's  successor,  Erick. 
the  son  of  her  niece,  for  whose  sake  she  had 
blended  the  three  sovereignties  into  one,  undid 
her  glorious  work  with  fatal  rapidity,  and  after 
an  inglorious  war  of  twenty-five  years  with  hia 
vasaaTs,  the  Counts-dukes  of  Schleswick-Holstein, 
The  former  busied  themselves  nith  war  and  he  lost  the  allegiance  and  the  crowns  of  his  triple 
"  VikinsetiM;,"  or  piracy,  and  the  government  I  kingdom,  and  ended  his  disastrous  existence  in 
of  the  land;  while  to  the  latter  were  left  the  !  misery  and  obscurity.  After  the  short  reign  of 
peaceful  pursuits  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  tilling  j  his  nephew,  Christopher  of  Bavaria,  the  Danes, 
the  soil.  The  mission  of  Ansgarius  the  Apostle  |  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  144S,  again  excr- 
of  the  North  to  South  Jutland,  in  826,  when  he  ,  ctsed  their  long-dormant  ri^ht  of  election  to  the 
baptized  Harald  Klack,  one  of  the  Smaa  Kongar,  throne,  and  chose  for  their  king  Christian  of 
or  the  little  kings  of  Denmark,  was  the  means  Oldenbun;,  a  descendant  of  the  old  roval  family 
of  firijt  openinK  the  Danish  territories  to  the  |  through  nis  maternal  ancestress,  Rikissa,  the 
knowledge  of  the  more  civilized  nations.  The  |  great-granddaughter  of  Valdemar  11.  Christian 
country  was  soon  torn  by  civil  dissen^ons  be-  i  1.,  the  father  o?  the  Oldenburg  line,  which  con- 
tween  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  and  modern  |  tinued  unbroken  tilt  the  death  of  the  late  King 
faith.  Gorm  the  Old.  the  first  authentic  King 'of  Denmark,  Frederick  VII.,  in  1863,  laid  the 
of  Denmark,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity,  I  foundation  of  the  Schleswick-Holstein  troubles, 
died  in  935,  after  having  subjugated  the  sever^  I  which,  after  maturing  for  centuries,  have  ended 
territories  to  his  sway;   and,  although  his  death  '■  in   our  own  day  in  dismembering  the  Danish 

Bve  fresh  vigor  to  the  diffusion  of  the  new  .  monarchy.  The  insane  tyranny  of  the  other- 
th,  paganism  kept  its  ground  for  200  years  wise  able  and  enlightened  Christian  II.  cost  him 
longer,  and  numbered  among  its  adherents  many  j  his  throne.  Christian  III.,  in  whose  reign  the 
of  those  half-mythical  heroes,  whose  deeds  are  Reformation  was  established,  united  the  Schles- 
celebrated  in  the  Eddas  and  the  Kfsmpeviser  of  i  wick-Holstein  duchies  in  perpetuity  to  the 
the  Middle  Ages.     The  success  that  attended  the   Crown  in   1533.     Frederick  II.,   who  increased 

Riratical  incursions  of  the  Northmen  drew  them  :  the  embarrassments  connected  with  the  crown 
om  their  own  homes-  and,  while  Gorm's  I  appanages,  by  making  additional  partitions  in 
descendants,  Sveiid  and  Knud,  were  reigning  in  ,  favor  of  his  brother  (the  founder  of  the  Holstein- 
England,  Denmark  was  left  a  prey  to  anarchy,  i  Sonderburg  family),  was  succeeded  by  Christian 
On  the  extinction  of  Knud's  dynasty,  in  1042,  '  IV.,  1588,  who  was  the  ablest  of  Danish  rulers. 
his  sister's  eon,  Svend  Estridsen,  ascended  the  ;  His  liberal  policy  was,  however,  cramped  by  the 
throne.  Internal  dissensions  and  external  wars  j  nobles,  by  whose  supineness  Denmark  lost  alt 
weakened  the  country,  and  the  introduction  of  a  the  possessions  she  had  hitherto  retained  in 
feudal  system  raised  up  a  powerful  nobility  and  <  Sweden.  The  national  abasement  which  fol- 
ground  down  the  once  free  people  to  a  condition  lowed  led,  in  1060,  under  Christian's  son,  Fred- 
of  ojipressed  serfage.  Valdemar  1.,  by  the  help  erick  III.,  to  the  rising  of  the  people  aminst  the 
of  his  great  minister,  Axel  Hvide,  known  in  .  nobles,  and  their  surrender  into  the  oands  of- 
history  as  Bishop  Absalon,  subjugated  the  the  king  of  the  supreme  power.  For  the  next 
Wends  of  Rugen  and  Pomerania,  and  forced  100  years  the  peasantry  were  kept  in  serfage 
them,  in  1168,  to  renounce  the  faith  of  their  and  the  middle  classes  depressed.  The  abolition 
god,  Svantevit,  and  accept  Christianity.  During  of  serfage  was  begun  by  Christian  VII.  in  1767 ; 
the  time  of  Knud  VI.,  and  in  the  early  part  of ,  it  was  extended  to  the  duchies  in  1804.  The 
the  reign  of  Valdemar  II. —  sons  of  Valdemar  I.  reign  of  Christian's  son,  Frederick  VI.,  brought 
—  the  conquest  of  Denmark  extended  so  far  the  country  lo  the  verge  of  ruin.  On  the  acces- 
into  German  and  Wendic  lands  that  the  Baltic  sion  of  Frederick  VII.  half  his  subjects  were  in 
was  little  more  than  an  Inland  Danish  sea.  The  open  rebellion  against  him.  The  lineral  consti- 
jealousy  of  the  German  princes  and  the  treachery  i  tution  granted  oy  tlie  king  f  " 


g  fi^jr  satisSed  1; 
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Mibjecta  in  Deom&rk  proper,  but  the  disaSectioo 
Btill  smoldeTed  in  the  duchies.  On  the  death, 
in  1863,  of  Frederick  VII.,  Prince  Christian 
of  Sclileswick-HoIstein-GlUcksborg  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  Christian  IX.  In  1906, 
D  the  death  of  the  latter,  King  Frederick  VIII. 


whole  tra«t  Rome,  a  stream  running  through  it 
the  Tiber,  and  the  prineipal  eminence,  on  which 
the  capitot   now  stands,  Capitoline  Hill,  and 

sieaed  alt  liis  lettera  and  documents  "The  Pope 
of  Ronie."  Some  thirty  years  prior  to  this,  the 
Potomac  had  been  explored  as  far  as  Little  Falls. 


Bucceeded  his  father.  .  beyond  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Deposed  Klnn  of  England.  (1)  A;-  1  by  an  Indian  trader  named  William  Fleet,  with 
/ore  (ftaCOTWuesi.-  Sigebertof  Wesaex,  A.  D.  755;  whom  Leonard  Calvert  treated,  1634.  The 
Alcred  of  Northumbria,  774;  Ethelred  I.,  779;  'Colonial  Congress,  for  a  number  of  years  foUow- 
Eardwulf  and  Ethelwulf,  837;  Edwv,  957;  ling  its  organization,  had  no  permanent  seat. 
Ethelred  II.,  1013;  Hardicanute.  son  of  Canute,  The  Bession  of  1783  was  begun  in  Philadelphia, 
1037.  (2)  Siiiee  the  Comruert:  Edward  JI.,  1327 ; '  but,  being  disturbed  by  a  riotous  demand  or  the 
Richard  II.,  1396;  Henry  VI.,  1460;  James  11.,  I  soldiers  Tor  their  overdue  pay.  Congress  ad- 
IfiSS.  Euphemistically  called  his  "abdication,"  joumed  first  to  Princeton,  thence  to  £mapoliH, 
Charles  I.  was  not  only  deposed  but  tried  for  and,  subsequently,  to  New  York.  The  question 
treason  against  his  parliament  and  beheaded;  |of  a  permanent  seat  of  government,  to  be  en- 
Charles  IL  was  not  exactly  deposed,  but  he  was  i  tirely  under  federal  authority,  which  had  been 
kept  from  the  crown  during  the  Common  wealth,  i  broached  several  times,  was  then  considered  to 
Tbe  most  absolute  and  tyrannical  of  British  be  urgent;  and  when  the  proposed  Federal  Con- 
soveiei^  have  been  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  |  stitution  was  being  drafted  (1787)  a  clause  was 
dynasties,  but  Wales  and  Scotland  are  eminently  inserted  in  Art.  I>  Sec.  8,  establishing  the  power 
democratic.  The  Stuarts  claimed  the  "  right  |  of  Congress  to  exercise  exclu^ve  legislation  over 
divine"  of  kings,  but  James  I.  and  Charles  II.  ^  such  a  district  as  might  subsequently  be  ceded 
did  no  honor  to  the  claim.  '  to  the  government  by  particular  States  for  a 

I>epo8ed  Klng^s  of  France.  Louis  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
XVI.,  like  Charles  I.,  was  not  only  deposed  but  As  soon  as  the  intention  of  Congress  to  select  a 
executed,  1793;  Napoleon  I.  (emperor)  was  twice  ate  was  known,  the  State  of  Maryland  ceded 
deposed,  1814,  1815:  Charles  X.  (1830).  like  sixty  square  miles  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and 
James  II.,  is  said  to  nave  "abdicated";  Louis-  the  State  of  Virginia  forty  square  miles  on  the 
Philippe  {18J8),  also  said  to  have  "abdicated";  other,  to  constitute  the  federal  district.  The 
Na^leon  III.,  1872.  site  of  the  national  capital  was  selected  In  1790, 

Dictator  {dlk-ta'tSr).  A  magistrate  ap-  and  the  first  stone  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
pointed  in  times  of  exigency  and  peril,  and  in-  the  District  of  Columbia  waa  set  at  Jones'  Point, 
vested  with  extraordinary  powers.  They  acted  below  Alexandria,  April  15,  1791.  The  com- 
as general»-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  could  missioners  appointed  to  lay  out  the  district 
declare  war  or  make  peace  at  uieir  pleasure.  ,  agreed  that  it  should  be  called  "The  Territory 
They  were  originally  selected  from  the  patrician  of  Columbia,"  and  the  federal  city  "The  City 
order,  the  first  having  been  Titus  Laertius,  B,  C.  of  Washington."  The  city  was  laid  out  in 
501.  In  B,  C.  356,  nowever,  the  ofiice  of  die-  accorilance  with  the  plans  of  Maior  L'Bnfant, 
tator  was  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  and  a  French  officer  and  engineer  wno  had  been 
Harcius  Rutilus,  one  of  that  class,  received  the  I  wounded  at  Savannah,  and  who  was  one  of 
appointment.  For  the  space  of  400  years  this  '  Washington's  favorite  officers.  Public  buildings 
ofiice  was  regarded  with  veneration,  till  Sylla  were  erected,  and  official  possession  was  taken, 
and  Ceesar,  b^  becoming  perpetual  dictator,  1800,  when  Congress  removed  from  Philadelphia 
converted  it  into  an  engine  of  tyranny,  and  and  tiegan  holaing  its  sessions  there.  Subse- 
rendered  the  very  name  odious.  Hence,  it  quently,  the  whole  territory  was  styled  the 
became  extinguished  fay  decree  of  Mark  Antony,  i  District  of  Columbia,  in  memory  of  Cliristopher 
B.  C.  44.  ,  Columbus.     In    1S46,    the   area   of    100   square 

Directory^  The.  "Le  Directoire,"  the  miles  was  reduced  to  sixty-four  square  miles  by 
executive  of  the  Constitution  of  Year  III,  retrocession  to  Virginia  of  the  section  previously 
(October  27,  1795  — November  9,  1799).  The  included  within  the  bounds  of  that  State.  Pre- 
leeislatuie  consisted  of  two  houses,  the  Council  |  vious  to  1871,  legislative  power  was  exercised 
of  Elders  and  the  Council  of  500.  The  number  directly  by  Congress.  An  act  adopted  that  year 
of  the  directors  was  five,  named  by  the  two '  established  a  territorial  form  oi  government, 
councils,  and  they  were  elected  for  five  years,  and  gave  the  citizens  representation  in  Congress 
without  power  of  reflection.  They  ■  appointed  for  the  first  time.  The  charters  of  Georgetown, 
the  ministers  and  les  g^n^raux-en-chei.  Abol-  incorporated  December  25,  1789,  and  Washing- 
ished  by  Napoleon  in  November,  1799.  ton,   incorporated  May  3,    1802,   were   repealni 

The  military  glory  of  France  was  never  greater  by  the  act,  though  both  were  allowed  to  bear 
than  in  the  Directory.  It  had  for  its  command-  the  name  of  "city,"  and  the  corporations  of  the 
ers.  Bonaparte,  Kleber,  Desaix,  Haesfna,  and  cities  as  well  as  that  of  Washington  County, 
Hore&u.  were  merged  into  the  new  government,     Alex- 

Dlstlict  of  Columbia.  The  region  of  ander  R,  Shepherd  became  president  of  the 
the  Potomac  River  was  oripnally  a  &vorite  ,  Citizens'  Retomi  Association,  1870,  vice-prcM- 
camfHng  and  fishing  ground  of  several  Indian  '  dent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  under  the 
tribes  who  lived  in  its  vicinity,  and  was  called  i  new  government,  1871,  and  governor  of  the 
by  them  the  "River  ol  Swans."  As  early  as  '  district,  1873.  In  1874,  the  territorial  govem- 
1660,  a  portion  of  the  tract  was  purchased  by  ment  was  abolished,  and  since  then  all  the  public 
an   Englishman  named   Pope,   who  named   the  '  affairs  of  the  district  have  been  monagea  by  a 
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board  of  three  commisaioners  acting  directly  civil  rights.  The  charter  party  Boon  after  the 
under  the  legislation  of  Congreas,  rebelUon  proposal  a  new  conBtitution,  largely 

Divine  Ri^ht  of  Eln^s,  The.  A  extending  the  suffrage,  which  was  carried  ana 
Seventeenth  Century  dogma,  implying  the  be-  |  went  into  effect  in  May,  1843. 
lief  that  kings  hold  their  office  by  divine  appoint  Druids.  The  priests  of  the  Celts  of  Gaul 
ment,  and  are  the  earthly  representatives  of  and  Britain.  According  to  Julius  Cssar,  thev 
Deity.  So  they  are  in  a  theocracy  like  Judiea  possessed  the  matest  authority  among  the  Cel- 
and  the  popedom.  The  dogma  was  sanctioned  tic  nations.  Thev  had  some  knowledge  of 
in  the  book  of  the  Canons  of  Convocation,  1604;  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  etc.,  superin- 
but  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  1689,  the  right  of  the  tended  tlie  affairs  of  religion  and  morality,  and 
people  to  depose  the  monarch,  to  change  the  performed  the  office  of  judges.  They  had  a 
order  of  succession,  and  to  confer  the  throne  common  superior,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority 
on  whom  they  think  proper  is  distinctly  set  of  votes  from  their  own  number,  and  who  en- 
forth.  -  '  joyed  his  dignity  for  life.    They  took  unusual 

Dominican  Bepubllc,  or  Santo  care  to  fence  themselves  round  with  mysteries, 
Domingo.  A  state  lormed  by  the  Spanish,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  cherished  doctrines 
oreastem  section  of  Hayti.  Spain,  in  1897,  sur-  unknown  to  the  common  people;  but  that  they 
rendered  to  France,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  had  a  great  secret  philosophy  which  wa.s  handed 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  retaining  llie  down  by  oral  tradition  is  very  unlikely.  Of 
remainder  down  to  1795.  In  the  year  last  men-  their  religious  doctrines  little  is  known.  Human 
tioned,  however,  the  Spanish  portion  became  sacrifice  was  one  of  their  characteristic  rites,  the 
nominally  French.  In  1814,  the  West  having  victims  being  usually  prisoners  of  war. 
vindicated  its  independence.  France  formally  Kastem  Empire.  Commenced  under 
relinquished,  in  favor  of  Spain,  all  claim  to  the  Valens,  A.  D.  364,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
East,  In  1822,  the  colony,  in  imitation  of  the  death  of  Ck>nstantine  XIII.,  the  last  Christian 
continental  possessions,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  emperor,  in  1453.  Mahomet  II.  resolved  to 
the  mother-country,  to  link  itself,  more  or  less  |  dethrone  him  and  possess  himself  of  Constan- 
closely,  with  its  African  neighbors.  But  in  or  tinople;  he  laid  siege  to  that  city  both  by  sea 
about  1643,  it  assumed  a  separate  standing  as  and  land,  and  took  it  by  assault  after  it  had 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  anarchy  of  which  held  out  fifty-eight  days.  The  unfortunate 
it  exchanged  in  1861  for  the  despotism  of  its  emperor,  seeing  the  Turks  enter  by  the  breaches, 
former  masters.  In  1863,  it  again  revolted,  and  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  ■ 
Spain  gave  up  the  possesion,  and  the  republic  was  cut  to  pieces;  the  children  of  the  imperial 
has  since  mamtained  a  troubled  existence.  In  house  were  massacred  by  the  soldiers,  and  the 
1907,  a  treaty  between  the  Dominican  Republic  women  reserved  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the  con- 
and  the  United  States  was  ratified,  under  which  queror;  and  thus  terminated  the  dynasty  of 
the  latter  will  collect  the  customs  revenues,  the  Constantines,  and  commenced  tlie  present 
assist  the  Dominican  Government  to  maintain  ,  empire  of  Turkey,  May  29,  iio'S. 
peace,  and  act  as  intermediary  between  the  |  ^Ecuador.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Inca 
republic  and  its  foreign  creditors.  .  dominions,  the  Kingdom  of  Quito  was  made  a 

Dorr  Rebellion.  In  1840,  Connecticut  presidency  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  re- 
and  Rhode  Island  were  the  only  States  that  j  mained  under  Spanish  rule  from  1533  to  1822. 
were  still  governed  by  their  colonial  charters.  I  In  1809,  it  revolted,  and  after  many  fruitless 
The  charter  of  the  latter  State,  imposing,  as  it  stniggles  achieved  its  independence  by  the  battle 
did,  a  property  qualification  so  high  as  to  dis- 1  of  Pichincha,  May  22,  1822.  The  territory  was 
franchise  two-thirds  of  the  citizens,  was  ex- !  incorporated  into  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  on 
tremely  unpopular.  A  proposition  of  Thomas  the  disruption  of  which,  in  1831,  it  became  an 
W.  Dorr,  of  Providence,  to  extend  the  franchise  independent  republic  under  the  name  of  Ecuador, 
was  voted  don-n.  Dorr  then  took  to  agitation,  ,  But  a  series  of  civil  wars  ensued,  lasting  almost 
and  finally  a  convention  prepared  a  constitution  without  intermission  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
and  submitted  it  to  a  popular  vote.  Its  sup-  From  1852  to  1858,  desultory  hostilities  existed 
porters  claimed  a  majority  for  it,  which  its  op-  j  with    Peru.     War   was   declared    against   New 

Sonents,  knon-n  as  the  law  and  order  party,  '  Granada.  November  20,  1863,  and  the  Ek;ua- 
enied.  Nevertheless,  in  1842,  the  constitution  dorian  army  was  routed.  In  August,  1868.  a 
was  proclaimed  to  be  in  force.  An  election  wa.s  very  destructive  earthquake  occurred.  In  1869, 
held  under  it,  only  the  suffrage  party  partici- .  Garcia  Moreno,  the  head  of  the  clerical  party, 

Cting.  Dorr  was  elected  governor.  Tne  suf-  '  overthrew  the  government.  He  waa  aasassi- 
ge  legiflature  assembled  at  Providence  with  oated  in  1875,  and  Dr.  Antonio  Borrero,  the 
Thomas  W.  Dorr  as  governor;  the  charter  ,  candidate  of  the  non-official  party,  was  elected 
legislature  at  Newport,  with  Samuel  W.  King :  president.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  a 
as  governor.  After  tran.'uacting  some  business  president  elected,  and  until  1884  tne  republic 
the  suffrage  legislature  adjourned.  The  charter  I  enjoyed  a  reasonably  peaceable  government.  In 
legijJature  authorized  the  goi-emor  to  take  1884,  another  constitution  was  formed,  which, 
energetic  steps,  and  an  appeal  for  aid  yas  made  i  with  modifications,  in  1887  and  1897,  has  since 
to    the    National  Government.     The  suffragists   been  in  force. 

attempted  armed  resistance,  but  were  disj^ersed.  |  Edict  of  Nantes  (nHnU,  Fr.  nSnl).  This 
Dorr  (led,  but  soon  returned  and  gave  himself  up.  was  the  celebrated  edict  by  which  Henry  IV.  of 
He  was  convicted  of  liigh  treason  in  1844,  and  Franre  granted  toleration  to  his  Protestant  sub- 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  was  par-  jects,  in  1598,  It  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV., Octo- 
doned  in  1847,  and  in  1852  was  restored  to  his   ber  24,  1685.      Thisbadandunjustipoliiylo^to 


Fnmce  800,000  Proteatants,  and  gave  to  Endand 
(partof  theae)50,D00induattiouaartiBans.  Some 
thousands,  who  brought  with  them  the  art  of 
manufacturine  ailka,  settled  in  SpitaJfields,  where 
their  descendanta  yet  remain:  others  planted 
themselves  in  Soho  and  St.  Giles's,  and  pursued 
the  art  of  making  CTyatal  glasses,  and  various 
fine  works  in  which  they  excelled;  among  these, 
jeweliy,  then  httle  understood  in  England. 

Egypt.  The  Egyptians  are  the  earliest 
people  known  to  us  as  a  nation.  When  Abra- 
ham entered  the  Delta  from  Canaan,  they  had 
heen  long  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  settled 

Evemment.  They  had  built  cities,  invented 
iroglyphie  tdgns,  and  improved  them  into 
^Uabic  writing,  and  almost  into  an  alphabet. 
They  had  invented  records,  and  wrote  their 
kin^'  names  and  actions  on  the  massive  temples 
which  they  raised.  The  arrangement  of  Egyp- 
tian chronology  is  still  a  much-disputed  point 
amongst  scholars.  A  list  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
arranged  in  thirty  dynasties,  was  given  by  the 
Priest  Manetho  (about  250  B.  C.),  and  this 
division  is  still  used.     His  list,  however, 

very  corrupt  condition  and  his  method 

strictly  chronological.  Hence,  in  the  various 
sjrstema  of  chronology  adopted  by  Egyptolo- 
gists the  dates  assigned  to  Mena  (or  Menes) 
vary  from  5702  to  2440  B.  C.  According  to 
tcBdition,  Mena  formed  the  old  Empire  of  Egypt 
and  founded  its  capital  Memphis.  The  Fourth 
*  Dynasty  is  distinguished  as  the  "Pyramid  Dy- 
nasty." Three  of  its  kings,  Khufu,  Khafra,  and 
Menkaura  (according  to  Herodotus,  Cheops, 
ChephTfji,  and  Mykerinon),  built  the  largest 
pyramids.  The  date  assigned  to  these  kings  in 
the  chronology  of  Lepsius  is  2800-2700.  About 
2400  the  government  of  the  empire  seems  to 
have  been  transferred  from  Memphis  to  Thebes, 
and  with  the  beginning  of  Dynasty  Twelve,  the 
Theban  line  was  firmly  established.  The  chief 
princea  of  this  dynasty  are  Amenemhat  I. 
(2380),  who  seems  to  have  extended  the  power 
of  E^pt  over  a  part  of  Nubia;  Usurtasan  I., 
who  made  further  conquests  in  this  direction; 
and  Amenemhat  III.  (2179),  who  constructed 
Lake  Meri  (Mixris),  a  large  reservoir  for  regu- 
lating the  water  supply  of  the  Nile.  About 
21(X)  Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Hyksos,  or 
shepherd  kings,  who  mvaded  Egypt  from  the 
east  and  established  their  capital  at  Tanis 
(Zoan).  The  Theban  princes  seem,  however,  to 
have  preserved  a  state  of  semi-independence, 
and  at  last  a  revolt  commenced  which  ended 
by  the  shepherd  kiiws  being  completely  driven 
out  of  £^!ypt  by  King  Aahmes  (Am&sis)  of 
Thebes  (about  1600),  the  first  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  With  Aahmes  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  shepherd  kings  began  the  reigns  of  those 
great  loeban  kings  who  built  the  magnificent 
temples  and  palaces  at  Thebes.  The  kings  of 
the  other  parts  of  Egypt  sank  to  the  rank  of 
■overeini  priests.  Thutmes  (or  Thothmosis  II.) 
added  Memphis  to  his  dominions  by  his  marriage 
with  Queen  Nitocris.  Under  Thutmes  Ifl.  and 
his  successors  there  were  successful  expeditions 
against  the  Syrians  and  the  Ethiopians.  Amen- 
hotep  III.  set  up  his  two  gigantic  statues  in  the 
plain  of  Thebes,  one  of  which  the  Greeks  Oalled 
the  musical  statue  of  Memnon.    The  Rames- 


of  Lower  Egyptian  extraction.  His  grandson, 
the  great  Ramsea  II.,  or  Sesoattia,  was  successful 
gainst  the  neighboring  Arabs,  and  covered 
Egypt  with  magnificent  buildings.  Bamses  II. 
was  probably  tne  Pharaoh  who  oppressed  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  exodus  may  have  occurred 
under  his  successor,  Meneptah,  or  Merenptah. 
Under  the  later  Rainesaides  the  Egyptian  Em- 
pire began  to  decay.  A  new  dynasty.  Twenty- 
first,  came  to  the  throne  with  lung  Hirhor.  The 
seat  of  their  power  waa  Tanis  in  the  Delta. 
During  this  period  a  great  number  of  foreigners, 
Libyans  as  well  as  Asiatics,  established  them- 
selves in  Egypt.  About  961,  Sheshenk  I.,  the 
Shishak  of  the  Bible,  of  a  Shemite  family  from 
Bubastia,  establi.'ihed  a  new  dynasty  (Twenty- 
second).  He  attempted  to  restore  Egyptian 
rule  in  the  East,  and  conquered  and  plundered 
Jerusalem.  After  hie  death.  Egypt  was  torn  by 
civil  wara,  and  eventually  the  Ethiopians  under 
,  Shabak  (Sabako)  conijuered  it  (Twenty-fifth 
I  Dynasty).  For  a  time  it  was  subject  alternately 
'  to  Ethiopian  and  Asaynan  princes,  but  in  the 
\  Seventh  Century  the  kings  of  Sais  once  more 
restored  its  indepeDdence  and  prosperity  to 
Egypt.  Psamethik  I.  (Psanunetichus)  warred 
successfully  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  King  Nekho 
(610-69t)  defeated  Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  but 
his  further  progress  was  checked  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. His  sailors  circumnavigated  Africa. 
Uahbra  (the  Greek  Apries,  the  Hophrah  of  the 
Bible);  and  Aahmes  it.  (Greek  AmAsis)  followed. 
About  523,  Carabysea,  King  of  Persia,  overran 
Egypt  and  made  it  a  Persian  province.  During 
the  reign  of  CambyRes  the  Egyptians  suffered 
much  oppression.  After  the  Persian  defeat  at 
Marathon,  the  Egyptians  rose  and  recovered 
their  independence  lor  a  short  time,  but  were 
again  aubdued,  and,  in  spite  of  two  other  revolts, 
Egypt  remained  a  Persian  province  till  Per«a 
itself  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
B.  C.  332.  Egypt  now  became  a  Greek  Btat«, 
many  Greeks  having  been  already  settled  in  the 
country,  and  the  Egyptians  were  treated  as  an 
inferior  race.  Alexandria  was  founded  as  the 
new  Greek  capital.  On  Alexander's  death,  hia 
general,  Ptolemy,  took  possession  of  the  throne 
and  became  the  first  of  a  Greek  Dynasty  that 
for  three  hundred  years  made  Egypt  one  of  the 
chief  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The  Ptolemiea 
were  magnificent  patrons  of  letters  and  arts. 
Theocritus,  Caliimachus,  Euclid  the  geometri- 
cian, the  astronomers  Eratosthenes  and  Aratus, 
etc.,  flourished  under  their  rule.  But  while  the 
Alexandrian  Greeks  managed  to  keep  down  the 
native  Egyptians,  they  were  themselves  sinking 
under  the  Romans.  Ptolemy  Auletes  went  to 
Rome  to  ask  help  against  his  subjects,  and  the 
famous  Cleopatra  maintained  her  power  only 
through  her  personal  influence  with  Julius  Ciesar 
and  Slark  Antony.  On  the  defeat  of  Mark 
Antony  by  Augustus,  B.  C.  30,  Egypt  became 
a  province  of  Rome.  It  wa.^  still  a  Greek  state, 
and  Alexandria  waa  the  chief  seat  of  Greek 
learning  and  science.  On  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity the  old  Egyptian  doctrines  lost  their 
sway.  Now  arose  in  Alexandria  the  Christian 
catechetical  school,  which  produced  Clemens  and 
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Orisen.  The  sects  of  Gnostics  united  astrology  (January,  1885)  before  the  relief  expedition 
ana  maKJc  with  religion.  The  school  of  Alex-  under  bir  Garnet  Wolseley  could  reach  him. 
andrianPtatonics  produced  Plotinua  and  Proclus.  Since  then  the  Anglo- Elgyptian  troops  have 
Uonast^riea  were  built  all  over  Egypt;  Christian  reoccupied  it.  Prince  Abbas  succeeded  as  khe- 
monks  took  the  place  of  the  pagan  hermits,  and  dive  in  1802  ^  the  British  still  retaimng  control, 
the  Bible  was  translated  into  Coptic,  ;  The  predominant  position  of  Great  Britain  in 

On  the  division  of  the  great  Roman  Empire  '  Egypt  was  formally  recognized  by  France  under 
(A.  D.  364),  in  the  time  of  Theodouus,  into  the  the  Aogto-French  Agreement  of  1004. 
Western  and  Eastern  Empires,  Egypt  became  a  I  El  Caney  (ei-cd'-nfl),  a  fortified  town  of 
province  of  the  latter,  and  sank  deeper  and  j  Cuba;  on  the  main  road,  four  railea  northeast 
deeper  in  barbarism  and  weakness.  It  was  con- '  of  Santiago.  During  the  Spanish- American 
quered  in  640  A.  D.  by  the  Saracens  under  Caliph  war  it  was  the  scene  of  a  decided  American  vie- 
Omar.  As  a  province  of  the  caliphs  it  was  under  tory.  At  6  A.  M.  on  July  1,  1898,  Captain  Cap- 
the  government  of  the  celebrated  Abbasides —  ron's  battery  of  four  guns  opened  fire  on  El 
Harun-al-Rashid  and  Al-Mamun  —  and  that  of  Caney  from  an  elevation  about  a  mile  and  a  halt 
the  heroic  Sultan  Saladin,  The  last  dynasty  distant.  The  guns  were  not  heavy  enough  to 
was,  however,  overthrown  by  the  Mamelukes  destroy  the  enemy's  works,  and  at  eight  o^jtock 
(1250);  and  the  Mamelukes  m  their  turn  were  General  Lawton's  infantry  of  ChaEfee^s  brigade, 
conquered  by  the  Turks  (1516-17).  The  Mame- |  consisting  of  the  7th,  12th,  and  17th  United 
lukes  made  repeated  attempts  to  cast  off  the  States  Infantry,  assaulted  and  captured  the  bill 
Turkish  yoke,  and  had  virtually  done  so  by  the  with  many  prisoners.  In  1901  the  United  States 
end  of  last  century,  when  the  French  conquered  '  Government  purchased  the  battlefield  and  ap- 
E^ypt  and  held  it  till  1801,  when  they  were  I  proachea  tor  a  public  reservation. 
driven  out  by  the  British  under  Abercromby  Electors,  The,  or  Kurf ilrstSi  of 
and  Hutchinson.  '  Oermany,  German  princes  who  enjoyed  the 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  French  a  Turkish  privilege  of  disposing  of  the  imperial  crown, 
force  under  Mehemet  Ali  Bey  took  possession  of  i  ranketf  next  the  emperor,  and  were  originally 
the  country.  Mehemet  Ali  was  made  pasha,  \  six  in  number,  but  grew  to  eight,  and  finally 
and  being  a  man  of  great  ability,  administered  nine;  three  were  ecclesiastical  —  the  Arch- 
the  country  vigorously  and  greatlv  extended  ]  bishops  of  Mayence,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  and 
the  Egyptian  territories.  At  length  he  broke  three  secular  —  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  the 
with  the  Porte,  and  after  gaining  a  deciMve  vie-  Palatinate,  Mid  Bohemia,  to  which  were  added 
tory  over  the  Ottoman  troops  in  Syria,  in  1839,  at  successive  periods  the  Electors  of  Branden- 
be  was  acknowledged  by  the  sultan  as  viceroy  burg,  of  Bavaria,  and  Hanover. 
of  Egypt,  with  the  right  of  succesMon  in  his,  EmaDclpatlon  ProclamatEon,  a 
lamily.  Mehemet  Ali  died  in  1840,  having  sur-  proclamation  providing  for  the  emancipation 
vived  his  son  Ibrahim,  who  died  in  1848.  He  of  the  slaves  in  certain  parts  of  the  Confederate 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson.  Abbas,  who,  States,  issued  as  a  war  measure  by  President 
dj-ingin  1854,  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle.  Said,  Lincoln,  January  1,  1863.  The  number  of  slaves 
son  of  Mehemet.  Under  his  rule  railways  were  emancipated  by  this  proclamation  was,  taking 
opened,  and  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal  com- 1  the  census  of  1860  as  a  basis,  as  follows: 

menced.     After  Said's  death,   Ismail   Pasha,   a   Alabama, 435,080 

grandson  of  Mehemet  Ah,  obtained  the  govern-   Arkansas  111,115 

ment  in  1863.     His  administration  was  vigorous   Florida 61,745 

but  exceedingly  extravagant,  and  brought  the   Georgia, 462,198 

finances  of  the  country  into  disorder.     In  1866,  ,  Louisiana, 247,715 

be  obtained  a  firman  from  the  sultan,  granting   Mississinpi 436,631 

him  the  title  of  khedive.    In  1879  he  was  forced   North  Carolina, 331,059 

to  abdicate  under  pressure  of  the  British  and   South  Carolina, 402,046 

French  governments,  and  was  replaced   by  his  ,  Texas, 182,566 

son,    Tewfik.     In    1882    the   "national    party "  j  Virginia, 450,000 

under   Arabi    Pasha    revolted    and    forced    the  |  

khedive  to  flee.     On  July   Uth,  a  British  Heet  i  Total 3.120,515' 

bombarded  Alexandria  and  restored  the  khedive,  |  The  number  of  slaves  not  affected  by  its  pro- 
and  at  Tel-el-Kebir  Arabi's  force.'*  were  totally  visions  was  about  832,000.  The  full  text  of^the 
crushed  on  September  13th.     A  rebellion  in  the    proclamation  is  as  follows: 

Soudan,  under  the  leadership  of  Mohammed  ]  wh»rca«  on  the  twmty-Becond  day  of  Sfplembw, 
Ahmed,  the  so-called  mabdi,  now  gave  the  gov-  ooe  ihaiuund  «ebt  huadred  and  eixty-two,  «.  pnx-luiu^ 
ernment  trouble.  In  1883  the  mahdi's  forces  tioa  was  i«uedT>y  the  Pr»idf.ii  of  the  tJniied  sat*., 
annihilated  an  Egyp'ian  .[""'e  under  Hicks  =°^^nn^'h^°eSt°dny'ofT™  TriX"y»rot  our 
Pasha  m  Kordofan.  British  troops  were  now  Lonl  one  thouasiKl  ciiiht  hundrnf  and  aiity-thrH.  all 
despatched  to  Suakin  and  inflicted  two  severe  persunj  h^id  an  elaveB  within  any  Blot*.  or.dBisnai*d 
defeats  on  the  mahdi's  followers  tl.ere.  But  ^^L^t  ,h"uiilid  ^wT  .l^U™  ih^^nSf^th^L'nd 
the  British  cabinet  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  Fonver  tree,  and  the  ^xecutiva  Goviniinenl  of  (he 
Soudan;  and  General  Gordon,  already  famous  U"''"!  Stales  indudmB  th 
for  bis  work  in  this  district,  was  sent  to  effect  IS^I™'  ■nd't^fdo'noaci 
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the  safe  withdrawal  of  the  garrisons  (1884).    By  ,  soni,  or  anv  of  them,  in  any  eRoria  they  iii»y  roake  lor 
this  time,  however,  the  mahdi's  forces  were  strong  i  ilieir  actual  freedom.  ,i,    c    .  j        <  i 

enough  to  shut  the  general  up  in  Khartoum.  I  .J^dbr^i^"t!oCd^«Si''lE»^'Xi3 
For  nearly  a  year  be  held  the  town,  but  perished   pan*  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  pcopla  tbeRot  tH»a 
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be  la  rebellion  a^inst  the  United  StBMa,  >nd  the  t»et  I  land  desirable,  tumed  their  Bims  against  the 
!^^f  iSS1;5t''^SSSa5T',ii'c!,i;™''.'rtk';  :  Bn""?.'. «»4  "i"'?'"? f y  new b„d.,  co„,u.»d 

Uolled  St»ua.  by  memben  cbwn  tbereio  nt  eleciione '  ttrat  Kent  and  littimateiy  the  larger  part  of  the 
whemn  a  miiiotity  of  the  qualified  voien  of  iuch  Stale  island.  Wliatever  the  Credibility  of  the  story 
Sl^tJ^S^S^V  b?^d™^"i!d!S"o "iv'dMK  o*  Vortigem,  it  is  eertoin  that  in  the  middle  of 

tbst  such  Stale  und  tbe  penple  ibereaf  are  not  then  in    the  FiftLCentUry  the  occaaional  Teutonic  incur- 

re^iiioQ  fttiait  the  Uniiod  St«i«.  sionB  gave  place  to  persifltent  invasion  with  a 

Ilni^'suS  bi  vir1urSrThBS^Min™eT«ttd  »  "'«"  ^  settlement.  These  Teutonic  invadera 
ComniuideT-in-chieF  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United    were  Low  German  tribes  from  the  country  about 

Buii«>,in  time  o(  actimi  aiTQ«i  rebellion  agiioiii  ihe  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  the  three 

fat  i^'DKi^^w^miBmi  f?r  sup^Sii^Lfd  "^'^^  prominent  being  the  Angles,  the  Saxons, 

Rbellioo,  do  on  thig  GiBt  day  of  January,  in  tbe  ymr  of  and  the  Jutes.    Of  theae,  the  JutCS  were  the  first 

our  lard  one  thouaaod  eight  hundred  and  aiity-thrw.  to  form  a  settlement,  taking  possession  of  part  of 

KSCtS 'ta'S.SKKr.d'^VS  SS'S  l  Kem,  &.  M.  of  Wight,  «.. ;  but  the  i.rger  con- 

day  o(  the  fint  above-mentioned  orxler,  and  dni«nate,  I  quests  of  the  Saxons  ut  the  SOUth  and  the  Angles 
aa  the  St&Ua  and  puia  of  Huua  wherein  the  people  .  in  the  north  gave  to  these  tribes  the  leading  place 

8:sfs'is";S'fflSi?'j.s,?1'i";5r?±:i»  'i".  ungSo™.  Th=  .t™i.  o.„tmo./i5o 

Louiaiku  (eieept  the  parishea  of  St.  Barnard.  Piaque- '  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  penod  the  whole 
mine*.  Joffeiwn.  SI.  Joim,  St.  Charlee  81.  Jam«,  A«cer-  southern  part  of  Britain,  with  the  exception  of 
Br^?Jr^J^"'Orta;!;f.,^nXiif  "br  Cfty '■of^N^  I  StrathclySe,  Wales,  and  West  Wales  (Cornwall), 
Orleaog),  Mininjppi.  Alabajna.  Florida.  Georgia.  South  |  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  This 
Carplina.  North  Cirolina.  and  yirsinia  (except  ihe  forty- ,  conquered  territory  was  divided  among  a  number 
S£tt™of  lirk"?y"J^^To«hSm^S°  Efiibeth  "f  «™all  states  or  petty  chieftaincies,  seven  of 

City.  York.  Prinrw  Anne,  aDd  Norfolk,  incWdins  the  !  the  most  Conspicuous  of  which  are  often  spoken 
eitiee  of  Norfolk  and  Porlamouth),  and  which  excepted  I  of  as  the  HeptarcAu.  Theaewere:  (1)  TheKing- 
E.'t"o;™Vot"i£^    ■■*'*"'''  i  dom   of   Kent;     founded   by   Hengeat   in   455; 

And  bv  virtue  of  the  power  and  far  the  purpoae  afore-  ended  in  823.  (2)  Kingdom  of  South  Saxons, 
•aid,  1  do  order  and  Jerlare  that  all  penooa  held  Ml  containing  Sussex  and  Surrey;    Founded  by  Ella 

ilavea  within  said  dniAnated  Statea  and  parte  of  States    •„    .-rj  j   j    ■      aon       i-i^    i^-      j   r    i:>  -l 

are.  and  henceforth  Bhill  be,  free;  and  i&it  tbe  Ejieru-  '"  ■*'';  ended  m  689.  {i)  Kmgdom  of  East 
live  GovemmeDt  of  the  United  Statee,  including  the  Angles,  containing  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge, 
miliun;  and  navalauihoriti™  thereof,   will  reoncniie    Ely  (Isle  of);    founded  by  Uffa  in  571  or  575; 

A™°bS«byei'^u'^nthepSSK»deelaredtobe  ended  in  792.  (4)  Kingdom  of  West  Saxons, 
free  to  abetain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  necesury  lelf-  containing  E>evon,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts, 
drfeose.  Bud  1  recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  oneee,  Hants,  Berks,  and  part  of  Cornwall;  founded  by 
"  :^  /"rll^heV'd^t™  aid  malllVn^i^l^^t  iScI"^  Cedric  519;  swallowed  up  the  rest  in  827.  (5) 
»ns.  of  Buitable  condition,  will  be  received  into  the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria,  Containing  York, 
armed  aervice  of  the  United  Statue,  to  garriaon  forte,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland.  Northum- 
Snlu^'uS  «"'iS?vi«.      "  «"d  to  man  vaeela   ^erland,  and  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  to  the 

And  upon  this  act,  lineerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  Firth  of  Forth;  founded  by  Ida  547;  absorbed 
Joaliee  warranted  by  the  Cora^tution,  upon  mihtary  by  Wessex  in  827.  (6)  Kingdom  of  East  Saxons, 
SSd1Se*i^°™  fiver  ™Aiii3>i,'GX'"  °"™'  '"      containing  Essex,   Middlesex,   Hertford   (part); 

In  testimony  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  set  my  name.  I  founded  by  Erchew  in  527 ;  ended  in  823.  (7) 
aadcauKd  thc»™lot  theUmtHlSieMotobe^xed.  Kingdom  of  Mercia,  Containing  Gloucester, 
da'y  of  Jan^y.  in  thS  ^?  of  onrl^^^ni  thS'ni"d  ,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Rut^ 

ticbt  himdnid  and  uity-tbree.  and  of  the  Independence    land,  Northampton,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon.  Bed- 

STi"  ^"^  ^.""" ""  •*^''''"7""''        r  I  ford,    Buckingham,    Oxford,    Stafford,   Derby, 

■w^j^JiTsEWAnD.  AasAHA- Lt»<»LN.     I  Salop,  Nottingham,    Chester,    Hertford  (part); 

Secrtiaru  at  Siait.  ,  founded  by  Cndda  about  584 ;  absorbed  by  Wee- 

EdkIaQ-*!*  The  history  of  Ekigland  proper  I  sex  in  827.  Each  state  was,  in  its  turn,  annexed 
b^;ins  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  Koman  possession.  I  to  more  powerful  neighbors;  and  at  length,  in 
On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  forces,  about  I  827,  Egbert,  by  his  valor  and  superior  capacity, 
the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Century  A.  D.,  the  united  m  his  own  person  the  sovereignty  of  what 
South  Britons,  or  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  had  formerly  been  seven  kingdoms,  and  the  whole 
called  England,  were  no  longer  able  to  withstand  came  to  be  called  England,  that  is  Angle-land. 
tbe  attacks  of  their  ferocious  northern  neighbors,  I  While  this  work  of  conquest  and  of  mtertrlbal 
the  Scots  and  Ficts.  They  applied  for  assistance  |  strife  had  been  in  pro^ss  towards  the  estahlisb- 
to  AetitiB,  but  the  Roman  general  was  too  much  ,  ment  of  a  united  kmgdom,*  certain  important 
occupied  in  the  struggle  with  Attila  to  attend  to !  changes  had  occurred.  The  conquest  had  been 
their  petition.     In  their  distress  they  appear  to   the  slow  expulsion  of  a  Christian  race  by  a  purely 


have  sought  the  aid  of  the  Saxons;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Anglo-Saxon  narratives  three  ships, 
containing  1,600  men,  were  dispatched  to  their 
help  imder  the  command  of  the  brothers  Heng- 
est  and  Horsa.  Vortigem,  a  duke  or  prince  of 
the  Britons,  assigned  them  the  isle  of  Thanet 
for  habitation,  and,  marching  against  the  north- 
em  foe,  they  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The 
date  assigned  to  these  events^'  the  later  Angit 
Saxon  chronicles  is  449  A.  D.,  the  narrativi 


heathen  race,  and  the  country  had  returned  t 
something  of  its  old  isolation  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  But  before  the  close  of  the  Sixth 
Century  Christianity  had  secured  a  footing  in  the 
southeast  of  the  island.  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent  and  suzerain  over  the  kingdoms  south  of 
the  Humber,  married  a  Christian  wife,  Bertha, 
daughter  of  Charibert  of  Soissons,  and  this  event 
indirectly  led  to  the  coming  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  conversion  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia 
asserting  further  that  the  Saxons,   finding  the  ,  was  followed  by  that  of  Northumberland  and 
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thca  by  that  of  Mercia,  of  Wessex,  of  Sussex, 
and  lastly  of  Wight,  the  contest  between  the 
two  religious  being  at  its  height  in  the  Seventh 
Century.  The  legal  and  poUtical  changes  inune- 
diat«ty  consequent  upon  the  adoption  of  Christi- 
anity were  not  great,  but  there  resultad  a  more 
intimate  relation  with  Europe  and  the  older 
civilizations,  the  introduction  of  new  learning 
and  culture,  the  formation  of  a  written  liter- 
ature, and  the  fusion  of  the  tribes  and  petty 
kingdoms  into  a  closer  and  more  lasting  unity 
than  that  which  could  have  boen  otherwise 
secured. 

The  kingdom,  however,  was  still  kept  in  a 
state  of  disturbance  by  the  attacks  of  the  Danes, 
who  had  made  repeated  incursions  during  the 
whole  of  the  Saxon  period,  and  about  aa\S  a 
century  after  the  unification  of  the  kingdom 
became  for  the  momeat  masters  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  England.  But  the  genius  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  871, 
speedily  reversed  matters  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Danes  at  Ethandune  (878).  Guthrum,  their 
king,  embraced  Christianity,  became  the  vassal 
of  the  Saxon  king,  and  retired  to  a  strip  of 
land  on  the  east  coast  including  Nortbum- 
bria  and  called  the  Danelagh,  The  two  im- 
mediate successors  of  Alfred,  Edward  (901- 
925)and  Athelstan  (92&-e40),  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  Alfred,  both  vigorous  and  able  rulers,  had 
each  in  turn  to  direct  nis  arms  against  these  set- 
tlers of  the  Danelagh.     The  reigns  of  the  next „ . __ 

five  kings,  Edmund,  Edred,  Edwy,  Edgar,  and  I  crushed,   continental  feudalism  i 

Edward  the  Mart}T,  are  chieflv  remarkable  on    form  was  established,  and  the  English  Church 

account  of  the   conspicuous  place  occijpied  in   reorganized  under  Lanfnmc  as  Archbishop  of 

them  by  Dunstan,  who  was  counsellor  to  Ed-  ',  Canterbuo". 

mund,  minister  of  Edred,  treasurer  under  Edwy,  !      At  his  death,  in  1087,  William  II.,  commonly 

and  supreme  during  the  reigns  of  Edgar  and  his   known  by  the  name  of  Rufus,  the  conqueroris 

successor.     It -was   possibly  due   Co   his   policy  I  second   son,   obtained   the   crown,   Robert,   the 

that  from  the  time  of  Athelstan  till  after  the  !  eldest  son,  receiving  the  duchy  of  Normandy. 

death  of  Edward  the  Martyr  (978  or  979)  the    In  1 100,  when  WiUiam  II.  was  occidently^  killed 


Ethelred,  that  he  might  reconcile  his  new  sub- 
jects, obtained  the  name  of  Great,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  personal  qualities,  but  from  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  being  master  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway  as  well  as  England.  In  1035 
he  died,  and  in  England  was  followed  by  two 
other  Danish  kings,  Harold  and  Uardicaniite, 
whose  joint  reigns  lasted  till  1012,  after  which 
tbe  English  line  was  again  restored  in  the  person 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Edward  was  a  weak 
prince,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  had 
tar  less  real  power  than  his  brother-in-law  Har- 
old, son  of  the  great  earl  Godwin.  On  Edward's 
death  in  10&6  Harold  accordingly  obtained  the 
crown.  He  found,  however,  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent in  the  second-cousin  of  Edward,  William  of 
Normandy,  who  instigated  the  Danes  to  invade 
the  northern  counties,  while  he,  with  60,000  men, 
landed  in  the  south,  Harold  vanquished  tbe 
Danes,  and  hastening  southward  met  the  Noi^ 
mans  near  Hastings,  at  Senlac,  afterwards  called 
Battle.  Harold  and  his  two  brothers  fell  (Octo- 
ber y,  1066),  and  William(!066-S7)  immediately 
claimed  the  government  as  lawful  King  of 
England,  being  subsequently  known  as  Williani 
I.,  the  Conqueror.  For  some  time  he  conducted 
the  government  with  great  moderation;  but 
being  obliged  to  reward  those  who  had  assisted 
him,  be  bestowed  the  chief  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  Normans,  and  divided  among  them 
a  great  part  of  the  country.  The  revolts  of  the 
—  ■   -    English    which    followed    were    quickly 


countiy  had  comparative  rest  from  the  Danes. 
During  the  Tenth  Century  many  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  Teutonic  constitution.  Feu- 
dalism was  already  takmg  root;  the  king's 
authority  had  increased;   the  folkland  was  being 


the  New  Forest,  Robert  was  again  cheated 

of  his  throne  by  his  younger  brother  Henry 
(Henry  I.),  who  in  1106  even  wrested  from  him 
the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Henry's  power  being 
secured,  he  entered  into  a  dispute  with  Anselm 


nobles  by  birth, 
less  importance  in  administrati 
ity  of  thegns,  the  officers  of  the  king's  court. 
Ethelred  (978-1016),  who  succeeded  Edward, 
was  a  minor,  the  government  was  feebly  con- 
ducted, and  no  uni^  action  being  taken  against 
the  Danes,  their  incursions  became  more  frequent 
and  destructive.  Animosities  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Danes  who  had  settled  among  them 
became  daily  mora  violent,  and  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  latter  took  place  in  1002.  The  fol- 
owing  year  Sweyn  invaded  the  kingdom  with  a 

[lowerful  army  and  assumed  the  crown  of  Eng- 
and.  Ethelred  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Normandy;  and  though  he  afterwards  re- 
turned, he  found  in  Canute  an  adversary  no  less 
formidable  than  Sweyn.  Ethelred  left  his  king- 
dom in  1016  to  his  son  Edmund,  who  displayed 
Eat  valor,  but  was  compelled  to  divide  his 
gdom  with  Canute;  ana  when  he  was  assas- 
sinated in  1017,  the  Danes  succeeded 
sovereignty  of  tbe  whole. 

Canute  (Knut),  who  espoused  the  w 


becoming  of '  right  of  granting  investure  to  the  cle:  

than  the  nobil-  supported  his  quarrel  with  firmness,  and  Drought 
it  to  a  not  unfavorable  issue.  His  reign  was 
also  marked  by  the  suppression  of  the  greater 
Norman  nobles  in  England,  whose  power  (like 
that  of  many  continental  feudatories)  threatened 
to  overshadow  that  of  the  king,  and  W  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  class  of  lesser  nobles.  In  1135  he 
died  in  Normandy,  leaving  behind  him  only  a 
daughter,  Matilda. 

By  the  will  of  Henry  I.  his  daughter  Maud  — 


Matilda,  wife  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Count  of 
Anjou,  and  frequently  styled  the  Empress 
Matilda,  because  she  had  first  been  married  to 
Henry  V,,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  declared 
his  successor.  But  Stephen,  son  of  the  Count  of 
Blois,  and  of  Adela,  daughter  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  raised  an  army  in  Normandy,  landed 
in  England,  and  declared  himself  king.  After 
years  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed  an  amicable 

the  arrangement  was  brought  about,  by  which  it 
I  was  agreed   that   Stephen   should  continue   to 

■  of  I  reign  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but  tliat 
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he  ahould  be  succeeded  by  Henry,  aon  of  Matilda 
and  the  Count  of  Anjou.  St«pben  died  in  1154, 
acd  Heniy  Plantageaet  ascended  the  throne 
with  the  title  of  Hemy  II.,  being  the  first  of  the 
Plautagenet  or  Angevin  kings.  A  larger  donain- 
ion  was  united  under  his  sway  than  had  been 
held  by  any  previous  sovereign  of  England,  for 
At  the  time  when  he  became  King  of  England  he 
was  already  in  the  posaesHOn  of  Anjou,  Nor- 
mandy, and  Aquitaine. 

Henry  II.  found  far  less  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing the  license  of  his  barons  than  in  abridging 
the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  clergy,  who 
claimed  exemption  not  only  from  the  taxes  of 
the  state,  but  also  from  its  penal  enactments, 
and  who  were  supported  in  their  demands  by  the 

eimate  Becket.  The  king's  wishes  were  formu- 
ted  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (1164), 
which  were  first  accepted  and  then  repudiated 
by  the  primate.  The  assassination  of  Becket, 
however,  pkced  the  king  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  struggle,  and  after  his  conquest  of  Ireland 
(1171)  he  submitted  to  the  Church,  and  did  pen- 
ance at  Becket's  tomb.  Henry  was  the  first  who 
placed  the  common  people  of  England  in  a  situ- 
ation which  led  to  their  having  a  share  in  the 
government.  The  system  of  frank-pledge  was 
revived,  trial  by  jury  was  instituted  by  the  Assize 
of  Clarendon,  and  the  Eyre  court*  were  made 
permanent  by  the  Assize  of  Nottingham.  To 
curb  the  power  of  the  nobles  he  grated  cbartere 
to  towns,  freeing  them  from  all  subjection  to  any 
but  himself,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new 
order  in  society. 

Richard  I.,  called  Cceur  de  Lion,  who  in  1189 
succeeded  to  his  father,  Henry  II.,  spent  most  of 
bis  rei^  away  from  England.  Having  gone  to 
Palestine  to  join  in  the  third  crusade  he  proved 
himself  an  intrepid  soldier.  Returning  homewards 
in  disguise  through  Germany,  he  was  made  pris- 
oner by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  but  was  ran- 
somed by  his  subjecte.  In  the  meantime  John, 
his  brother,  had  aspired  to  the  crown,  and  hoped, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  to  exclude  Rich- 
ard from  his  right.  Richard's  presence  for  a 
time  restored  matters  to  some  appearance  of 
order;  but  having  undertaken  an  expedition 
twaiost  France,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  at 
the  siege  of  Chalons,  in  1 199. 

John  was  at  once  recognized  as  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  secured  possession  of  Normandy;  but 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  acknowledged  the 
claim  of  Arthur,  son  of  GoetTrey,  second  son  of 
HeniT  II.  On  the  death  of  Arthur,  while  in 
Jobn  s  power,  these  tour  French  provinces  were 
at  once  lost  to  England.  John's  opposition  to 
the  pope  in  electing  a  successor  to  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury in  1205  led  to  the  kingdom  being  placed 
under  an  interdict;  and  the  nation  being  in  a 
disturbed  condition,  he  was  at  last  compeUed  to 
received  Stephen  LJuigton  as  archbishop,  and  to 
accept  his  kingdomasafief  of  the  papacy  (1213). 
His  exactions  and  miagovemment  nad  equally 
embroiled  him  with  the  nobles.  In  1213  they 
refused  to  follow  him  to  France,  and  onhis  return. 
defeated,  they  at  once  took  measures  to  secure 
their  own  privileges  and  abridge  the  preftigatives 
of  the  crown.  King  and  barons  met  at  Kunny- 
mede,  and  on  June  15,  1215,  the  Great  Charter 
(Magna  Charta)  was  signed.   It  was  speedily  de- 


clared null  and  void  by  the  pope,  and  war  broke 
out  between  John  and  the  barons,  who  were  aided 
by  the  French  king.  In  1216,  however,  John 
died,  and  his  turbulent  reign  was  succeeded  t^ 
the  almost  equally  turbulent  reign  of  Henry  HI. 
During  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
in.  the  abilities  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
was  re^nt  until  1219,  retained  the  kingdom  in 
tranquillity;  but  when,  in  1227,  Henry  assumed 
the  reins  of  government  he  showed  himself 
incapable  of  managing  them.  The  Charter  was 
three  times  reissued  in  a  modified  form,  and  new 
privileges  were  added  to  it,  but  the  king  took  no 

fiaina  to  observe  its  provisions.  The  struggle, 
□ng  maintained  in  the  great  council  (hencelor- 
wani  called  Parliament)  over  money  grontd  and 
other  grievances  reached  an  acute  stage  in  1263, 
when  civil  war  broke  out.  Simon  de  Monttort 
who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  house  of 
Commons  by  summoning  representatives  of  the 
shire  communities  to  the  Mad  Parliament  of 
1258,  had  by  this  time  engrossed  the  sole  power. 
He  defeated  the  king  and  his  son  Ekiward  at 
Lewes  in  1264,  and  in  his  famous  parliament  of 
1265  still  further  widened  the  privileges  of  the 
people  by  summoning  to  it  burgesses  as  well  as 
Knights  of  the  shire.  The  escape  of  Prince 
Edward,  however,  was  followed  by  the  battle  of 
Evesham  (1265),  at  which  Earl  Simon  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  and  the  rest  of  the  reign  was 
undisturbed. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  in  1272,  Edward  I. 
succeeded  without  opposition.  From  1276  t« 
1284  he  was  laivcly  occupied  in  the  conquest  and 
annexation  of  Weiles,  which  had  became  practi- 
cally independent  during  the  barons'  wars.  In 
12^  Balliol,  whom  Edward  liad  decided  to  be 
rightful  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  did  homage 
tor  the  fief  to  the  English  king;  but  wlien,  m 
1294,  war  broke  out  with  France,  Scotland  also 
declared  war.  The  Scots  were  defeated  at  Dun- 
bar (1296),  and  the  country  placed  under  an  Eng- 
lish regent;  but  the  revolt  under  Wallace  (1297) 
was  fdlowed  by  that  of  Bruce  (1306),  and  the 
Scots  remained  unsubdued.  The  reign  of 
Edward  was  distinguised  bv  many  legal  and  leg- 
islative reforms,  such  as  U\e  separation  of  the 
old  king's  court  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
Court  01  King's  Bench,  and  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  the  passage  of  the  Statute  of  Mortmain, 
etc.  In  1295  the  first  perfect  parliament  was 
summoned,  the  clergy  and  barons- by  special 
writ,  the  commons  by  writ  to  the  sheriffs  direct- 
ing the  election  of  two  knights  from  each  shire, 
two  citizens  from  each  city,  two  burghers  from 
each  borough.  Two  years  later  the  imposition 
of  taxation  without  consent  of  parliament  was 
forbidden  by  a  special  act  (De  Tallogio  non  Con- 
cedendo).  The  great  aim  of  Edward,  however, 
to  include  England,  Scotland,  and  Wnles  in  one 
kingdom  proved  a  failure,  and  he  died  in  1-307 
'  marching  against  Robert  Bruce, 

Tlie  reign  of  his  son,  Edward  II.,  was  unfor- 
tunate to  himself  and  to  his  kingdom.  He  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  carry  out  his  father's  last  and 
earnest  request  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Scot- 
land, but  the  English  were  almost  constantly 
unfortunate;  and  at  length,  at  Bannockbum 
(1314),  they  received  a  defeat  from  Robert 
Bruce  which  ensured  the  independence  of  Scot- 
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land.  The  king  soon  proved  incapable  of  regu- 
lating the  lawless  conduct  of  bis  barons;  and 
bis  wife,  a  woman  of  bold,  intriguing  disposition, 
joined  in  the  confederacy  against  him,  which 
resulted  in  his  imprisonment  and  death  in  1327. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  as  brilliant  as 
that  of  his  father  had  been  the  reverse.  The 
main  projects  of  the  third  Edward  were  directed 
against  France,  the  crown  of  which  he  claimed 
in  1328  in  virtue  of  his  mother,  the  daughter  of 
King  PhUip.  The  victory  won  by  Edward  III. 
at  Creey  (1346),  the  capture  of  Calais  (1347), 
and  the  victory  of  Poitiers  (1356),  ultimatelv 
led  to  the  Peace  of  Br^tigny  in  1360,  by  which 
Edward  III.  received  all  the  west  of  France 
on  conditjon  of  renouncing  his  claim  to  the 
French  throne.  Before  the  close  of  hia  rei^, 
however,  these  advantages  were  all  lost  again, 
save  a  few  principal  townson  the  coast. 

Edward  III.  was  succeeded  in  1377  by  his 
grandson  Richard  II.,  son  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince.  The  people  of  England  now  began  to 
show,  though  in  a  turbulent  manner,  that  they 
had  acquired  just  notions  of  government.  In 
1380  an  unjust  and  oppressive  poll-tax  brought 
their  grievances  to  a  liead,  and  1(>0,000  men 
under  Wat  Tyler,  marched  toward  London 
(1381).  Wat  Tyler  was  killed  while  conferring 
with  the  king,  and  the  prudence  and  courage  oT 
Richard  appeased  the  msurgents.  Despite  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  Richard  was  deficient  in 
the  vigor  necessary  to  curb  the  lawlessnesa  of 
the  nobles.  In  1398  be  banished  his  cousin, 
Henry  Bolingbroke;  and  on  the  death  of  the  Ist^ 
ter's  father,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  imiuBtly  ap- 
propriated hia  cousin's  patrimony.  To  avenge 
the  injustice  Bolingbroke  landed  in  England 
during  the  king's  absence  in  Ireland,  and  at  the 
head  of  60,(XK)  malcontents  compelled  Richard 
to  surrender.  He  was  confined  in  the  Tower, 
and  despite  the  superior  claims  of  Edmund  Morti- 
mer, Earl  of  March,  Henry  was  appointed  king 
(1399),  the  first  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
Richard  was,  in  all  probability,  murdered  early 
in  1400. 

The  maimer  in  which  the  Duke  of  Lancasti 
now  Henry  IV.,  acquired  the  crown  rendered  his 
reign  extremely  turbulent,  but  the  vigor  of 
bis  administration  quelled  every  insurrection. 
The  most  important — that  of  the  Perciea  of 
Northumberland,  Owen  Glendower,  and  Douglas 
of  Scotland — was  crushed  by  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury (1403).  During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the 
clergy  of  England  first  began  the  practice  of 
burning  heretics  under  the  act  de  harftico  com- 
buTendo,  passed  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign. 
The  act  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  Lollards, 
as  the  followers  of  Wickliffe  now  came  to  be 
called.  Henry  died  in  1413,  leaving  his  crown 
to  his  son,  Henry  V.,  who  revived  the  claim  of 
Edward  III.  to  the  throne  of  France  in  1415, 
and  invaded  that  country  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men.  The  disjointed  councils  of  the  French 
rendered  their  country  an  easy  prey ;  the  victory 
of  Aginconrt  was  gained  in  14 1.5 ;  and  after  a  sec- 
ond campaign  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Troyea 
in  1420.  by  which  Henry  received  the  hand  of 
Katherine,  daughter   of    Chariea  VI,,  was   ap- 

Kinted  regent  of  France  during  the  reicn  of  his 
her-in-law,  and  declared  heir  to  his  thron 


his  death.  The  two  kings,  however,  died  within 
a  few  weeks  of  each  other  in  1422,  and  the  infant 
son  of  Henry  thus  became  King  of  England  (as 
Henry  VI.}  and   France  at   the  age  of  nine 

England  during  the  reign  of  Heniy  VI.  was 
subjected,  in  the  first  place,  to  all  the  confusion 
incident  to  a  long  minority,  and  afterwards  to 
all  the  misery  oi  a  civil  war.  Henry  allowed 
himself  to  be  managed  by  anyone  who  had  the 
courage  to  assume  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  and 
the  influence  of  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a 
woman  of  uncommon  capacity,  was  of  no  s!dvan- 
tage  either  to  himself  or  the  realm.  In  France 
(1422-1453)  the  English  forces  lost  ground,  and 
were  finally  expelled  by  the  celebrated  Joan  of 
Are,  Calais  alone  being  retained.  The  rebellion 
of  Jack  Cade  in  1450  was  suppressed,  only  to  be 
succeeded  by  more  serious  trouble.  In  that 
year  Richanf,  duke  of  York,  the  father  of  Edward, 
afterwards  Edward  IV.,  began  to  advance  his 
pretentions  to  the  throne  which  had  been  so  long 
usurped  by  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Hia  claim 
waa  founded  on  hia  descent  from  tlie  third  son  of 
Edward  III.,  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was 
his  great-great-grandfather  on  the  mother's  side, 
while  Henry  was  the  great-grandson  on  the  fa- 
ther's side  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  Richard  of  York 
was  also  grandson  on  tlie  father's  side  of  Edmund, 
fifth  son  of  Edward  III.  The  wars  which  result- 
ed, called  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  from  the  fact 
that  a  red  rose  waa  the  badge  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  and  a  white  one  that  of  the  house  of 
York,  lasted  for  thirty  years,  from  the  first  battle 
of  St,  Albans,  May  22,  1455,  to  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  August  22,  1485.  Henry  VI,  was 
twice  driven  from  the  throne  (in  1461  and  1471) 
by  Edward  of  York,  whose  father  had  previously 
been  killed  in  battle  in  1460,  Edward  of  York 
reigned  aa  Edward  IV.  from  1461  till  his  death  in 
1483,  with  a  brief  interval  in  1471;  and  was 
succeeded  by  two  other  sovereigns  of  liie  house  of 
York,  first  nia  son  Edward  V,,  who  reigned  for 
eleven  weeks  in  1483;  and  then  by  his  brother 
Richard  111.,  who  reigned  from  1483  till  1485, 
when  he  waa  defeated  and  slain  on  Bosworth 
field  by  Henry  Tudor,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
who  then  became  Henry  VII. 

Henry  VII,  was  at  this  time  the  representative 
of  the  houae  of  Lancaster,  and  in  order  at  once  to 
strengthen  his  own  title,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
rivalry  ijetween  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, he  married,  in  1486,  Elisabeth,  the  sister 
of  Edward  V.  and  heiress  of  the  house  of  York. 
His  reign  was  disturbed  by  insurreetiona  attend- 
ing the  impostures  of  Lambert  Simnel  (1487), 
who  pretended  to  be- a  aon  of  the  Duke  of  Clai^ 
ence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  and  of  Perkin 
Warbeck  (1488),  who  affirmed  that  he  was  the 
Duke  of  York,  younger  brother  of  Edward  V. ; 
but  neither  of  these  attained  any  magnitude. 
The  king's  wontt  fault  was  the  avarice  which  led 
him  to  employ  in  achemes  of  extortion  such 
instrumente  as  Empson  and  Dudley,  His  admin- 
istration throughout  did  much  to  increase  the 
royal  power  and  to  establish  order  and  prosper- 
ity.    He  died  in  1509. 

The  authority  of  the  English  crown,  which 
had  been  ao  much  extended  by  Henry  VII., 
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waa  by  his  son  Henry  VIII.  exerted  in  a  tyran- 
nical and  capricious  manner.  The  most  impor- 
tant event  o!  the  reign  was  undoubtedly  the 
Reformation;  though  it  had  ita  oriein  rather 
in  Henry's  caprice  and  in  the  casual  aituation 
of  his  private  affairs  than  in  his  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  a  refonnation  in  religion,  or  in  the 
solidity  of  reasoning  employed  by  the  reformera. 
Henry  iiad  been  espoused  to  Cattiarine  of  Spain, 
who  was  first  married  to  his  elder  brother 
Arthur,  a  prince  who  died  young.  Henry  became 
disgusted  with  his  queen,  and  enamoied  of  one 
of  ner  maids  of  honor,  Anne  Boleyn.  He  had 
recourse,  therefore,  to  the  pope  to  dissolve  a 
marriage  which  had  at  first  been  rendered  legal 
only  by  a  dispensation  from  the  pontiff;  but 
failuiE  m  his  desires  be  broke  away  entirely  from 
the  Holy  See,  and  in  1534  got  himself  recog- 
nized by  act  of  parliament  as  the  head  of  the 
English  Church.  He  died  in  1547.  He  was 
married  six  times,  and  left  three  children,  each 
of  whom  reigned  in  turn.  These  were :  Maiy, 
by  hip  first  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon;  Eliza- 
beth, by  hia  second  wife,  Anne  Boleyn;    and 


}  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  succession,  and  died  in  1553,  when  he  was 
only  sixteen.  His  short  reign,  or  rather  the 
reign  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  was  anpointed  regent,  was  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  the  success  which  attended 
the  measures  of  tne  reformers,  who  acquired  great 

Srt  of  thp- power  torraerly  engrossed  by  the 
tholics.  file  intrigues  of  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  during  the  reign  of  Edward, 
caused  lAdy  Jane  Grey  to  be  declared  his  suc- 
cessor; but  her  reign,  if  it  could  be  called  such, 
lasted  only  a  few  days.  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.,  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  and 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  nusband  were  both 
executed.  Mary,  a  zealous  Catholic,  seems  to 
have  wished  for  the  crown  chiefly  to  aid  in 
re^tablishing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Polit- 
ical motives  had  induced  Philip  of  Spain  to 
accept  of  her  as  a  spouse;  but  she  could  never 
prevail  on  her  subjects  to  allow  him  any  share  of 
power.    She  died  in  1558. 

Elizabeth,  who  succeeded  her  sister  Mary, 
was  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  found 
little  difficulty  in  establishing  it  in  England. 
Having  concluded  peace  with  France  (1559), 
Elizabeth  set  herself  to  promote  the  confu- 
sion which  prevailed  in  Scotland,  to  which 
her  cousin  Mary  had  returned  from  France  as 
queen  in  1561.  In  this  she  was  so  far  success- 
ful that  Mary  placed  herself  in  her  power  (1568), 
and  after  many  yeara  imprisonment  was  sent  to 
the  scaffold  (1587).  As  the  most  powerful 
Protestant  nation,  and  as  a  rival  to  Spain  in  the 
New  World,  it  was  natural  that  England  should 
become  involved  in  difficulties  with  that  coentry. 
The  dispersion  of  the  Armada  by  the  English 
fleet  under  Howard,  Drake,  and  Hawkins  was 
the  most  brilliant  event  of  a  struggle  which 
abounded  in  minor  feats  of  valor,  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign  London  became  the  center  of  the 
world's  trade,  the  extension  of  British  com- 
mercial enterprise  being  coincident  with  the 
ruin  of  Antwerp  in  1585.     The  parliament  was 


increased  by  the  creation  of  sixty-two  new  bor- 
oughs, and  its  members  were  exempted  from 
arrest.  In  literature  not  less  than  m  politics 
and  in  commerce  the  same  full  life  displayed  it- 
self, and  England  began  definitely  to  assume  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish  her  from  the 
other  European  nations  of  to-day. 

To  Elizabeth  succeeded  (in  1603)  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  and  I.  of  England,  son  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  and  Damley.  His  accession  to  the 
crown  of  England  in  addition  to  tiiat  of  Scotland 
did  much  to  unite  the  two  nations,  though  a 
certain  smoldering  animosity  still  lingered.  Hia 
dissimulation,  however,  ended  in  his  satisfying 
neither  of  the  contending  ecclesiastical  parties — 
the  Puritans  or  the  Catholics;  and  his  absurd 
insistance  on  his  divine  right  made  his  reign  a 
continuous  struKle  between  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  and  the  freedom  of  the  people.  Hia 
extravagance  kept  him  in  constant  disputes 
with  the  parliament,  who  would  not  grant  hun  the 
sums  he  demanded,  and  compelled  nim  to  resort 
t«  monopolies,  loans,  benevolences,  and  other 
illegal  methods.  The  nation  at  large,  however, 
continued  to  prosper  throu^  the  whole  of  this 
inglorious  reign.  His  son,  Charles  I.,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1625,  inherited  the  same  exalted 
ideas  of  royal  prerogative,  and  his  marriage  with 
a  Catholic,  his  arbitrary  rule,  and  illegal  methods 
of  raising  money,  provoked  hitler  hostility. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Laud  and  Strafford  things 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  Civil  war  broke  out 
in  1042  between  the  king's  party  and  that  of  the 
parliament,  and,  the  latter  proving  victorious, 
m  164B  the  king  was  beheaded. 

A  commonwealth  or  republican  government 
was  now  established,  in  which  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  Mutinies  in 
the  army  among  Fifth-monarchists  and  Level- 
lers were  subdued  by  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  and 
Cromwell  in  a  series  of  masterly  movements 
subjugated  Ireland  and  gained  tne  important 
battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  At  sea  Blake 
had  destroyed  the  Royalist  fleet  under  Rupert, 
and  was  engaged  in  an  honorable  struggle  with 
the  Dutch  under  Van  Tromp.     But  witbin  the 

rveming  body  matters  had  come  to  a  deadlock, 
dissolution  was  necessary,  yet  parliament 
shrank  from  dissolving  itself,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  reformof  the  law,  a  settlement  with  regaid 
to  the  Church,  and  other  important  mattere 
remained  untouched.  In  April,  1653,  Cromwell 
cut  the  knot  by  forcibly  ejecting  the  members 
and  putting  the  keys  of  the  house  in  his  pocket. 
Prom  this  time  he  was  practically  bead  of  the 
government,  which  was  vested  in  a  council  of 
thirteen.  A  parliament — the  Little  or  Bare- 
bones  Parliament — was  summoned  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year  Cromwell  was  in- 
stalled Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  With  more 
than  the  power  of  a  king,  he  succeeded  in  dom- 
inating the  confusion  at  home  and  made  the 
country  feared  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Cromwell  died  in  1658.  and  the  brief  and  feeble 
protectorate  of  his  son  Richard  followed. 

There  was  now  a  widespread  feeling  that  the 
country  would  be  better  under  the  old  form  of 
government,  and  Charles  II.,  son  of  Charles  I., 
was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  Restoration  of 
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of  Puritanism,  and  even  latterly  endeavored  to 
carry  it  to  the  extreme  of  establishing  the  Cath- 
olic religion.  The  promises  of  religious  freedom 
made  by  him  before  the  Restoration  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Breda  were  broken  by  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  and  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  drove  two  thousand  clergymen  from  the 


Five-mile  Acts  followed,  and  the  "  Drunken  Parli- 
ament" restored  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  At 
one  time  even  civil  war  seemed  again 


(1679)    and    the    reaffirmation  of    the    hal 
corpus  principle  are  the  most  praiseworthy  inci- 
dents of  the  reign. 

As  Charles  II.  left  no  legitimate  issue,  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  succeeded  bim  as 
James  II.  (1685-88).  An  invasion  by  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Charles,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
who  claimed  tlie  throne,  v/as  suppressed,  and 
the  king's  arbitrary  rule  was  supported  by  the 
wholesale  buti^henes  of  such  instruments  as 
Kirke  and  Jeffreys.  The  king's  walous  coun- 
tenance of  Roman  Catholicism  and  his  attempts 
to  force  the  Church  and  the  universities  to  suti- 
mission  provoked  a  storm  of  opposition.     Seven 

E relates  were  brought  to  trial  for  seditious  libel, 
ut  were  acquitted  amidst  general  rejoicings. 
The  whole  nation  was  prepared  to  welcome  any 
deliverance,  and  in  1688  William  of  Orai^,  hus- 
band of  James's  daughter  Mary,  landed  in  Tor- 
bay.  James  fled  to  France,  and  a  convention 
sunamoned  by  William  settled  the  crown  upon 
him,  he  thus  becoming  William  III.  Annexed 
to  this  settlement  was  a  Declaration  of  Rights 
circumscribing  the  royal  prerogative  by  depriv- 
ing him  of  the  right  to  exercise  dispensing  power, 
or  to  exact  money,  or  maintain  an  army  with- 
out the  assent  of  parliament.  This  placed 
henceforward  the  right  of  the  British  sovereign 
to  the  throne  upon  a  purely  statutory  basis.  A 
toleration  act.  passed  in  1689,  released  dissent 
from  many  penalties.  An  armed  opposition  to 
William  lasted  for  a  short  time  in  Scotland,  but 
ceased  with  the  faJl  of  Viscount  Dundee,  the 
leader  of  James's  adherents;  and  though  the 
struggle  was  prolonged  in  Ireland,  it  was  brought 
to  a  close  before  the  end  of  1691.  The  followmg 
year  saw  the  origination  of  the  national  debt,  the 
exchequer  having  been  drained  by  the  heavy 
'  military  expenditure.  A  bill  for  triennial  parli- 
aments was  passed  in  1691.  the  year  in  which 
Queen  Mary  died.  For  a  moment  after  her  death 
William's  popularity  was  in  danger,  but  his  suc- 
cesses at  Namur  and  elsewhere,  and  the  obvious 
eTchaustion  of  France,  once  more  confirmed  his 
power.  The  treaty  of  Ryswick  followed  in 
1697,  and  the  death  of  James  11.  in  exile  in  1701 
removed  a  not  unimportant  source  of  danger. 
Early  in  the  following  year  William  also  died, 
and  by  the  act  of  settlement  Anne  succeeded  him. 
The  closing  act  of  William's  reign  had  been  the 
formation  of  the  grand  alliance  between  England, 
Holland,  and  the  German  Empire,  and  the  new 


reign  the  Marlboroughs  practically  ruled  the 
kingdom,  the  duke's  wife,  Sarah  Jennings,  being 
the  queen's  most  intimate  friend  and  aJdviser. 
In  1707  the  history  of  England  becomes  the  his- 
tory of  Britain,  the  Act  of  Union  passed  in  that 
Jrear  binding  the  parliaments  and  realms  of  Eng- 
and  and  Scotland  into  a  single  and  more  power- 
ful whole. 

The  measure  which  declared  the  parliaments 
of  England  and  Scotland  united,  and  the  two 
countries  one  kingdom,  known  as  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  was  passed,  after 
violent  opposition,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
1st  of  May,  1707.     This  union,  however,  much  it 
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tributed  very  much  to  the  prosperity  of  both 
countries.  The  Grand  Alliance,  which  it  had 
been  the  aim  of  William's  later  years  to  form 
between  Holland,  Austria,  and  England  against 
the  threatening  growth  of  French  power,  now 
held  the  field  sfsinst  the  armies  of  France,  and 
the  victories  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim  and 
Ramillies,  and  the  taking  of  Gibraltar  and  Bar- 
celona, ended  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713, 
by  which  the  British  right  of  sovereignty  over 
Hudson's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
Minorca,  and  Gibraltar  was  acknowledged,  and 
the  foundation  of  Britain's  imperial anacolonial 
power  securely  laid.  The  remainder  of  Anne's 
reign  was  distracted  by  the  never-ending  alter- 
cations of  domestic  parties.  She  died  on  the 
1st  oE  August,  1714;  and  with  her  ended  the 
line  of  the  Stuarts,  who  had  held  the  scepter  of 
England  112,  and  that  of  Scotland  343  years. 

At  her  death,  George  I.,  elector  of  Hanover, 
raatemally  descended  from  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  James  I.,  according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Britain.  The  Whigs 
under  this  prince  regained  that  superiority  in  the 
national  councils  of  which  they  had  long  been 
deprived,  and  this,  along  with  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  some  other  extreme 
precautionary  measures,  increased  the  irritation 
of  the  Tory  and  Stuart  party.  In  1716  the  Earl 
of  Mar  in  Scotland  and  the  Earl  of  Derwent^ 
water  in  England  raised  the  standard  of  rebelljon 
and  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  St.  George  (the 
Old  Pretender)  king.  But  the  insurrection, 
feebly  supported  by  the  people,  was  soon  sup- 
pressed. In  1716  the  Septennial  Act  was  passed, 
making  pariiament  of  seven  instead  ol  three 
yeara  duration.  In  1720  occurred  the  extra- 
ordinary growth  and  collapse  of  the  South  Sea 
Company.  From  this  date  till  1742  the  govern- 
ment was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert 
,  Walpole,  the  first,  we  might  say,  of  modem 
'  premiers,  governing  the  cabinet  and  chiefly 
responsible  for  its  doings.  Walpole  had  great 
sagacity,  prudence,  and  business  ability,  and 
could  manage  dexterously  the  king,  the  parlia- 
ment, and  ttie  people  allKe.  It  is  true  tnat  in 
the  case  of  the  parliament  he  achieved  this  by 
undue  influence  in  elections  and  a  scandalous 
use  of  bribery.  But  the  power  he  thus  acquired 
was  generally  wisely  used.  The  failure  of  the 
war  with  Spain  into  which  he  had  reluctantly 
entered  drove  him  from  office,  and  in  1742  hie 
long  ministry  came  to  an  end.  In  1743.  George 
II.,    frightened    at    the    dangers    to    Hanover, 


dragged  Britain  into  tlie  wbj^  between  France, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  r^^arding  the  succession 
of  the  Emperor  Cbarles.  Geo^  bimsett  fought 
at  the  head  of  hia  troops  at  Dettingen  (1743), 
where  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
French,  which  was  balanced,  however,  later  on 
by  the  defeat  at  Fontenoy  (1745). 

A  fresh  attempt  was  now  made  to  restore  the 
Stuart  family  to  the  throne  of  Britain.  Charles 
Edward,  son  of  the  Old  Pretender,  having  been 
rumished  by  France  with  a  small  supply  of 
money  and  arms,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Loch- 
aber,  in  the  Western  Highlands,  in  1745,  and 
was  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  the 
people.  Marciiing  southwards  with  1,600  High- 
landers, his  forces  increasing  as  he  advanced,  be 
entered  Edinburgh  without  opposition;  and  hav- 
ing defeated  Sir  John  Cope  near  Prcstonpans  he 
marched  into  England.  Ue  now  took  Carlisle, 
and  advanced  through  Lancaster,  Preston,  and 
Manchester,  to  Derby,  within  100  miles  of  Lon- 
don; but  finding  himself  disappointed  of  expect- 
ed succors  from  France,  and  the  English  Tories, . 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  keeping  aloof,  he 
commenced  his  retreat  into  Scotland,  closely ' 
pursued  by  the  king's  troops,  whom  he  again 
defeated  at  Falkirk.  With  this  victory  his  aood 
fortune  terminated.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
having  arrived  from  the  continent  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were  destined  to 
check  the  rebels ;  and  the  armies  having  met  at 
CuUoden,  near  Inverness,  Charles  was  completely 
defeated.  After  lurking  for  six  months  amidst 
the  wUda  of  Inveniesshire,  he  at  length,  with 
much  difficulty,  escaped  to  France. 

The  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  which  still 
continued  and  which  was  the  cause  of  the  hoatili' 
ties  between  the  French  and  British  in  India  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  in  1748.  Durine  most  of  this 
period  Pelhain  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, bad  been  the  ruling  ministers,  and  in  their 
hands  the  art  of  goveminent  had  reached  a  low 
level  both  as  regards  morality  and  ability.  In 
1752,  the  Neai  Style  of  reckoning  time  was  intro- 
duced, and  theOUl  Style  being  eleven  <iays  behind, 
the  3d  of  September,  1752,  was  called  the  14th. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ist  of  January  was  fixed  as 
the  opening  day  of  the  year,  instead  of  the  26th 
of  HikTch. 

Soon  after,  the  French,  uneasv  at  the  growing 
colonial  power  of  Britain,  made  a  determined 
effort  aeainst  the  British  ColonieH  and  possessions 
in  NortD  America  and  the  East  Indies,  and  at 
first  the  British  met  with  several  disasters  in 
America.  In  1756  the  Seven  Years'  War  broke 
out,  Austria  and  France  beinp  allied  on  the  one 
side,  and  Prussia  and  E^^land  on  the  other,  and 
ill  success  attended  the  British  arms  in  Europe 
also.  Fortunately,  a  great  war  minister,  William 
Pitt,  now  took  the  helm  of  the  state.  In  1758 
the  British  made  themselves  masters  of  several 
French  settlements  in  North  America,  while  the 
attack  made  by  Wolfe  on  Quebec  in  1759  was 
completely  successful,  and  gave  Britain  the  whole 
of  Canada.  Hie  same  year  the  British  and  their 
allies  defeated  the  French  at  Hinden  in  Prussia. 
Id  the  East  Indies  the  French  were  even  less 
successful  than  in  America,  dive's  victory  at 
Plassey    (1757)    and    Coote's    at   Wandewash 
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(1760)  secured  the  British  empire  in  the  east, 
and  together  with  the  naval  feats  of  Hawke  and 
Boscawen  made  England  the  greatest  of  mari- 
time and  colonial  powers. 

On  the  accession  of  George  III.  in  1760  hostili- 
ties were  still  carried  on,  generally  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  French  as  far  as  the  theater  of  war  in 
Germany  was  concerned,  but  still  more  to  their 
loss  in  the  other  (jviartera  of  the  world  where  they 
,  were  engaged  with  the  British  in  a  struggle  for 
,  supremacy,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  Spain 
had  now  joined  her  forces  to  those  of  France.  At 
length  the  success  of  the  British  arms  induced 
France  and  Spain  to  accede  to  terms,  and  the 
^  war  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  The 
'  French  relinquished  nearly  all  their  possessions 
'  in  North  America;  Minorca  was  restored  to  Brit- 
ain; in  the  East  Indies  they  got  back  their  fac- 
tories and  settlements,  on  condition  that  they 
should  maintain  neither  forts  nor  troops  in  Ben- 
gal ;  Cuba  and  Manila  were  resigned  to  the  Span- 
iards. In  Europe  everything  was  restored  to  the 
stalaaqtio. 

The  expenses  of  this  war.  which  had  been 
undertaken  partly  for  the  defense  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  had  added  upwards  of  £72,000,000 
to  the  national  debt.  It  seemed  to  the  British 
people  to  be  just  that  the  Americans  should  be 
taxed  to  assist  in  the  payment  of  the  interest. 
The  Americans  did  not  deny  the  justice,  but 
replied  that  if  they  were  to  be  taxed  they  had  a 
right  to  be  represented  in  parliament,  in  order 
that,  hke  other  British  subjects,  they  might  be 
taxed  only  in  consequence  of  their  own  consent.  - 
Grenville,  then  the  prime-minister,  stood  to  his 
purpose,  however,  and  introduced  a  bill  for 
imposing  certain  stamp  duties  on  the  American 
Colonies.  Tlie  Americans  protested  and  resisted, 
and  partly  by  the  influence  of  the  great  Pitt, 
who  had  steadily  opposed  the  measure,  the  bill 
was  withdrawn.  On  the  illness  of  Pitt,  now 
Lord  Chatham,  in  1767,  Townshend  became 
premier,  and  again  revived  the  project  of  taxing 
the  Americans  by  imposing  duties  on  tea;  and 
in  1770,  Lord  North,  as  his  successor,  set  himself 
to  cany  it  out.  The  result  was  that  in  1775 
the  Colonies  were  declared  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
and  a  war  b^an,  in  which  both  France  and  Spain 
joined  the  revolted  Colonies,  and  of  which  the 
result  was  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  American  side  of 
this  struggle  the  great  name  is  that  of  George 
Washington.  On  the  British  side  the  war  was 
unskillfully  conducted,  and  though  they  gained 
some  successes  these  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced  by  such  blows  as  the  capitulation  of 
Burgoyne  with  nearly  6,000  men  at  Saratoga 
(1777),  and  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  with 
7,000(1781).  Against  their  European  foes  the 
British  coiild  show  such  successes  as  that  of 
Admiral  Rodney  oft  Cape  St.  Vincent  (1780): 
the  brilliant  defense  of  Gibraltar  by  General 
Eliott  (1779-82);  and  Admiral  Rodney's  victory 
over  the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  (1782). 
The  war  closed  with  the  Peace  of  Versailles  in 
1783.  Britain  finally  acquired  several  West 
Indian  Islands;  Spain  got  Florida  and  Minorca, 
France  Pondicherry  and  Chandemagore  in  India. 
The  struggle  had  added  over  £100,000.000  to 
the  British  national  debt.  .^  . 
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From  1783  to  1801  the  Eovemmeat  of  Britain 
was  directed  b^  Williain  Pitt,  the  younger  son 
of  Lord  Chatham,  who  when  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age  was  placed  aa  first  lord  of  the  treas- 
ury and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  affairs 
of  Ireland  and  India,  and  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings,  were  among  the  &rat  subjects 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  Pitt's  ministry. 
In  1782,  tne  Irish  had  been  able  to  extort  from 
Britain,  then  engaged  in  her  struggle  with  the 
American  Colonies,  the  right  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent parliament,  so  that  from  this  year  there 
were  two  independent  governments  in  the  British 
Isles  till  1800,  when  Pitt,  who  had  in  tlie  interval 
had  experienced  some  of  the  difficulties  arising 
out  of  two  coordinate  legislatures,  contrived  once 

In  1789,  the  French  Revolution  was  begun. 
For  a  time  there  was  considerable  sympathy  in 

England  with  this  movement;  but  as  the  rev- 
lutionaries  proceeded  to  extreme  measures  there 
was  a  reaction  in  English  feeling,  of  which  Ed- 
mund Burke  became  the  great  exponent,  and 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  gave  nse  to  diplo- 
matic measures,  which  finally  terminated  in  the 
National  Convention  declaring  war  against  Brit- 
ain, on  the  Ist  of  Februaiy,  1793,  At  firat  Bril^ 
ain  cooperated  with  ^nissia,  Austria,  etc., 
against  France,  and  successes  were  gained  both 
by  eea  and  land;  but  latterly  on  the  Continent 
the  armies  of  the  French  Republic  were  every- 
where triumphant,  and  in  1797  Britam  stood 
alone  in  the  conflict,  and  indeed  soon  found  an 
European  coalition  formed  against  her.  The 
war  was  now  largely  maritime,  and  the  naval 
successes  of  Jervis  off  St.  Vincent  and  Duncan 
off  Camperdown  were  followed  (when  Bonaparte 
led  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  having  India  as  its ; 
ultimate  object)  by  the  victories  of  Nelson  in 
Aboukur  Bay,  and  Abercromby  at  Alexandria. 
In  1798,  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  to  be  crushed. 
Peace  was  made  in  1802  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
only  to  be  broken  by  another  declaration  of  war  in 
18(3,  OS  the  ambitious  projects  of  Napoleon 
became  evident.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Pitt 
(who  died  in  1806)  in  the  way  of  forming  and 
supporting  with  funds  a  new  coalition  against 
France,  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon  swept 
away  all  opposition  on  land,  though  the  naval 
victory  of  Trafalgar  (1805)  establislied  England's 
supremacy  on  the  seas.  Napoleon,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  tiie  French  in 
1805,  and  was  now  virtually  the  ruler  of  Europe, 
put  forth  his  Berlin  decrees  (1807),  prohibiting 
all  commerce  with  Great  Britain  wherever  his 
power  reached,  set  his  brother  Joseph  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  occupied  Portugal.  But 
the  spirit  of  resistance  had  now  taken  deep  root 
in  the  British  people,  and  in  1808  troops  were 
sent  into  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  a  year 
later  Wellington,  then  General  Wellesley,  landed 
in  Portugal.  Then  began  that  famous  series  of 
Buccesatul  operations  (the  Peninsular  A\'ar)  which 
drove  back  the  French  into  their  own  country, 
and  powerfully  contributed  to  undermine  the 
immense  fabric  of  Napoleon's  conquests.  The 
other  chief  European  powers  having  united, 
Paris  was  occupied  in  1814,  Napoleon  was  de- 
posed and  exiled  to  Elba,  and  Louis  XVII  I. 
placed  on  the  throne  of  France.     Escaping  in 


1815,  Napoleon  appeared  once  more  in  the  field 
with  a  large  army.  Wellington  and  Blucber 
hastened  to  oppose  him,  and  st  Waterloo  Na- 
poleon's long  career  of  conquest  ended  in  a  crush- 
ing defeat.  The  restoration  of  Louis  followed, 
and  Napoleon  was  sent  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 
Of  her  coni^uests  Britain  retained  Tobago,  St. 
Lucia,  Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dem- 
crara,  Es(«guibo,  Berbice,  Heligoland,  and  Malta. 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad  had  been  gained  in  1802, 
and  Britain  emerged  from  this  lon^  struggle 
with  a  very  great  increase  of  terntonal  posses- 
sions and  pohtical  importance. 

After  the  termination  of  the  wars  with  Napo- 
leon many  things  concurred  to  make  a  troublous 
era  in  the  home  administration.  The  new  bur- 
j  den  of  debt  which  the  wars  had  left  on  the  nation, 
the  bad  harvests  of  1816  and  1817,  a  succession 
of  governments  which  had  no  idea  but  that  of 
absolute  resistance  to  all  reforms,  etc.;  all  these 
contributed  to  increase  discontent.  The  result 
was  a  strong  Radical  agitation,  accompanied 
often  by  serious  riots  throughout  the  country, 
more  especially  in  the  large  towns,  and  bud 
demands  for  reform  in  parliament  and  the  system 
of  representation.  The  death  of  George  III.  and 
accession  of  George  IV.  in  1820  made  httle 
change  in  this  respect.  From  1822  a  succes- 
sion of  able  statesmen,  Canning,  Peel,  and 
Lord  Grey,  gave  the  government  a  more  liberal 
turn,  ana  did  much  to  satisfy  the  popular 
demands.  The  Catholics  were  admitted  to 
parliament;     the    severity   of   the   old   restric- 

'■ —    ""     "" ""  relaxed;    and   in  the 

ion  Earl  Grey  car- 
12  (two  years  after 
of  William  IV.),  which  gave 
large  manufacturing  towns  a  voting  power  in 
some  proportion  to  their  importance,  and  prac- 
tically transferred  the  center  of  political  power 
from  the  aristocratic  to  the  middle  cesses. 
The  next  great  public  measure  was  the   aboli- 

>n  of  negro  slavery  in  every  British  posses- 

m  in  1834. 

WUliam  IV.  died  June  20,  1837,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Victoria.  The  year  following  is  nota- 
ble as  that  in  which  the  Chartists  began  their 
movement  for  reform,  which  con tinuea  more  or 
less  active,  with  popular  assemblies,  presenta- 
tions of  monster  petitions,  and  occasional  tU' 
mults,till  1848,  when  it  waswithout  much  trouble 
suppressed.  'The  same  years  saw  tlie  struggle 
of  the  Anti-Com-Iaw  League,  of  which  Cobden 
and  Bright  were  the  chiefs,  and  which  were 
finally  successful;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  leader  of 
the  Tory  party,  himself  proposing  the  repeal  of 
the  com  duties  (1846).  The  pnnciple  of  free- 
trade  had  further  victories  in  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws,  and  in  the  large  abolition  of 
duties  made  during  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry 
(1853). 

In  1852-53,  dissension  arose  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  regarding  the  rights  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Churches  to  preferable  access  to  the 
■'holy  places"  in  Palestine.  The  Emperor  of 
Russ'ia,  resenting  concessions  made  to  French 
devotees,  sent  Prince  Menschikoff  to  Constanti- 
nople to  demand  redress,  and  not  being  satisfied, 
war  was  declared.  June  26.  1853.  On  the  plea 
that  it  was  impossible  to  leave  Russia  a  free  hand 


in  dealing  with  Turkey,  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain formed  an  alliance  against  Russia,  March  28, 
1S54.  The  invasion  of  the  Crimea  followed;  sev- 
eral important  battles  (Alma,  Balaclava,  Inker- 
man}  took  place,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  allies, 
till  at  length  Sebaatopol  fell  (1855),  and  peace 
was  signed  the  followmg  year  at  Paris.  HuHsia 
ceded  a  part  of  Bessarabia  to  Turk^,  and  con- 
sented to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube  and 
the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Scarcely  was  the  Crimean  war  over  when 
Britain  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  her  pos- 
sessions  in  India  through  the  mutiny  of  the  Se- 
poys. For  a  time  the  autbority  of  government 
was  entirely  suspended  througnout  the  greater 
part  of  Bengal,  the  whole  of  Oude,  and  a.  large 
portion  of  Central  India  ■  but  in  a  comparatively 
abort  time  70,000  British  troops  poured  in  from 
Burmah,  Mauritius,  the  Carle,  and  elsewhere, 
and  entirely  suppressed  the  reDellion.  One  result 
of  the  mutiny  was  that,  by  a  bill  passed  August 
2,  1858,  the  GOvereignty  lutherto  exercised  over 
the  British  possessions  in  India  by  the  East 
India  Company  was  transferred  to  the  British 

Two  wars  with  China  (1358  and  1860),  during 
which  Canton  was  bombarded  and  Peking  taken 
by  united  forces  of  Britain  and  France,  opened 
up  five  new  Chinese  ports  to  trade,  with  other 
advantages.  The  great  Civil  War  in  America 
occurred  between  1861  and  1866,  and  had  for 
a  time  a  disastrous  eSect  on  the  cotton-trade  in 
Lancashire,  causing  widespread  distress.  Be- 
tween 1861  and  1867  the  Fenian  movement, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  separation  of  Ire- 
land from  the  United  Kingdom,  occasioned  some 
excitement. 

Parliamentary  reform  was  attempted  by  sev- 
eral governments  without  success,  until  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1867  passed  a 
measure  establishing  the  principle  of  household 
suffrage.  This  year  also  saw  the  passing  of  the 
act  by  which  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  con- 
stituted. In  1867,  the  Abyssinian  expedition 
set  out,  and  effected  its  otject — the  relief  of 
English  captives — in  the  spring  of  1S6S.     In  the 


then  in  office.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  a  gen- 
eralelection  put  the  Liberals  in  power.  In  1869, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  administration  passed  a  bill  for 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Insh  Church.  In 
1S70,  an  Irish  Land  Law  Bill,  having foritsobiect 
the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  becatne  law ;  and  during  the  same  ses- 
sion the  act  of  parliament  establishing  a  national 
system  of  education  for  England  was  passed. 
In  1 87 1 ,  the  purchase  of  commissionB  in  the  army 
was  abolished.  Next  followed  the  Ballot  Act 
and  the  Scotch  Education  Act.  Early  in  1874, 
Mr.  Gladstone  dissolved  Parliament,  and  a  large 
Conservative  majority  being  returned,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli (afterwards  Earl  of  Beaconsfield)  again 
became  premier.  The  Ashantee  War,  b^un  the 
previous  year,  was  brought  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation early  in  1874.  In  1876,  the  title  of  Em- 
press of  India  was  added  to  the  titles  of  the 
queen.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  War  o(  1877- 
78  Britain  remained  neutral,  but  took  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  settlement  effected  by  the  Berlin 


Oingress,  and  aci^uiied  from  Turk^  the  right  to 
occupy  and  admmister  Cyprus.  Then  followed 
a  war  in  Afghanistan,  a  war  with  the  Kaffirs  of 
Zululand,  and  a  brief  war  with  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal. 

A  new  parliament  was  returned  in  1880  with 
a  large  Liberal  majority,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
more  became  premier.  This  parliament  passed 
a  land-act  for  Ireland  (1881),  an  act  for  putting 
down  crime  in  Ireland  ( 1882),  a  reform  act  equaf 
iiing  the  borough  and  county  franchise  (1884). 
and  a  redistribution  of  seats  act  (1885) — all 
important  acts.  The  intervention  of  Britain 
in  Egyptian  affairs  led  to  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  by  the  British  fleet  (July,  1882)  and 
the  sending  of  on  army  into  Egypt  to  quM  the 
rebellion  headed  by  Arabi  Pasna,  which  was 
soon  accomphshed ;  while  the  rising  under  the 
Mahdi  in  the  Soudan  caused  British  troops  to  be 
despatched  to  Suakim,  and  another  force  to  be 
sent  by  way  of  the  Nile  (in  the  autumn  of 
1884)  to  relieve  General  Gordon  at  Khartoum, 
an  object  which  it  was  too  late  to  accomplish. . 
A  new  parliament  was  elected  in  the  end  of  1885, 
and  for  a  brief  period  Lord  Salisbury  was  premier 


Mr.  Gladstone,  On  2gth  March,  Mr.  Gladstone 
gave  notice  of  bis  intention  to  introduce  a  bill 
which,  among  other  things,  would  establish  a 
separate  Irish  legislative  body,  and  withdraw  the 
Insh  members  from  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
A  determined  opposition  was  organized,  and  a 
section  of  the  Liberal  party,  headed  by  men 
mostly  old  colleagues  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  operated 
with  the  Conservatives  and  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing out  the  bill  on  its  second  reading.  The 
result  was  the  resignation  of  the  Gladstone  min- 
istry, and  a  general  election,  in  which  the  Union- 
ists^ or  those  opposed  to  the  bill,  had  a  great 
majority.  The  Conservative  party  assumed 
office,  with  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  as  head.  A 
criminal  law  amendment  act  for  Ireland  (1887), 
and  a  local  government  act  for  England  (1888), 
were  passed.  In  1887  the  jubilee  of  the  Queen 
was  celebrated.  The  elections  in  1892  resulted 
in  a  Liberal  victory  and  Mr.  Gladstone  became 
again  premier.  In  1893,  Lord  SaliRbury  was 
returned  to  power.  October  11,  1899,  war  was 
declared  by  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State,  the  aim  being  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  paraniountcy  in  South 
Africa,  this  led  to  the  annexation  of  those  states 
by  the  British,  after  a  fierce  contest,  in  1900. 
In  1900,  a  new  parliament  was  elected,  which 
again  supported  the  Conservative  ministry,  with 
a  slightly  increased  majority.  Victoria  died 
January  22,  1901,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edward 
VIL 

In  1902,  -a  new  ministry  was  formed,  with 
A.  J.  Balfour  as  premier.  The  Balfour  ministry 
was  succeeded  in  1905  by  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbeil-Bannerman,  which,  in  turn,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Awiuith  ministry  in  1908.  The 
visit  of  King  Edward  to  Germany  in  1906,  and 
of  Emperor  William  to  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  1907,  did  much  to  secure  an  amicable 
understanding  between  those  two  powers.  The 
complete  autonomy  of  Australia  was  recognized 
in  1907. 
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Great. 

Ariitotle  vrilM 

344.  Aristotle  viiita 

344.  Philip  uibduea 

oklKork*. 

Mitylene. 

St-rwr 

341.  War 
»«Biii*tlhe 

ued^'^y«n. 

340.  W"'  with 

Adieniana. 

tbeL«tine. 

Siege  of  By- 

339.  War  with 

338.  Roy^  family 

Macedonia. 

338.  Philip 

338.  Atbeaiana 

and  Thebana 

defeated  at 

blebSi.  pn>- 

Cheronea. 

33« 

EelipM*  Mleu- 

336.  Dariiui  III.. 

336.  Philip  (Idn. 

336.  Philip  ae- 

Uted  br  Culip- 

KiBB. 

C--^"^- 

Aiexandcr" 

iikeS-the 
Great,  luc- 
ceeds  to  the 
throne. 

Googte" 
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ClvllliatloD 

Persia 

G»ec 

Rome,  Etc. 

335.  Greeks  oon- 

Tailed. 

334.  Alexander  Uie 
Great  Invadei 

quered  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great, 
Tbebes  deatroy- 
ed. 

Greece,  con- 
quers Greeks, 
and  eueoeeda 

332.  Caledouian 

ander  founda  the 

2jr>"^^«'* 

333.  Battle orinuB. 

Fergus  I. 
Rpm«,  treaty 

S^t^trioEArbela. 

and  Alexani^  built. 

with  Alex- 

33a  .£«hiiie<.  the  omtor.  banixhed. 

32S 

Voy>se  of  N« 

327    Alexander  invadea  India. 

.^fram.he 

Samnite  War. 

Indin  to  tin 

'"■  'AiiSd"i'S's.a'a-K"a".-Ji?Th.  o„,.. 

Euptir»t«». 

citiee  revolt  from  Macedonia,  and  in  321   Antipater  be- 

the  Greeks,  and  remuned  tributary  to  Pirthui  till  about 

A.  D.  2S0. 
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c,AK.;u 

Rome,  Etc. 

MacedonlB 

SrHa,  Judea 

cStt, 

321.  Roman 

t^l^^t, 

'".Sic 

th«  Sam- 
BiUm. 

ssi,. 

320 

FtTKt  work  OD 

320.  Sam- 

320.  Ptolemy 

mectanita 

nlta  de- 

^fi£'m>- 

wrilWn  by 

feated  at 

erty  lo  the 

iboTooo* 

AriitoOe. 

Luoeria. 

Grecian 
diieg. 

&r 

317 

Commerce  o( 

317.  Syia- 

317.  Deme- 

UacedOD 

deraa- 

trius  Pha- 

with    India, 

sHy" 

eumes  the 

leriua  gov- 

throne of 

erns  A  th- 

E«yS 

K^gath- 
ocle*. 

Macedon. 

^build. 

Thebes. 

312 

The  Ap[n»n 

312.  PytThua 

312.  Seleueus  I.  retakes 

Way  oon- 

with  the 

IL.Breal- 

Babylon. 

EtnucauB. 

eotheroof 

310 

AqueducU 
and  bath,  in 
Rome. 

bis  time. 
300.  Democ- 

Sbiisw 

301.  Battle  of  Ipsus, 

301.  Phenieia 

at  Athena 

Alexander's  empire 

300 

Eudid.  the 

byDeme- 

divided  anew  into 

■"Sx 

298.Phil,p 

294.  Deme- 

Egypt. 

Ptolemies. 

Sun-dial  e»et- 

ander  and 

andiime""' 

divided  into 

290 

Fabiue'intro- 

291.  Seleucus  founds 

ingal^me 

280.  Law  of 

2Se.  Lysima- 

.^n Cinch.  Edessa. 
and  Uodicea. 

383.  Death  of 

The  ColoMuB 

liui'lTy" 

^fTf,™^^* 

Soter. 

of  Rhodes 

which  Ihe           BUbiecU 

cStfes.'' 

decrees  of  1         Ma^ 
the  people  |        donia. 

£le 
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S85 

cAlMo. 

Bome,  Etc. 

Greece 

Srria,  jDde« 

cfSSi. 

DioayBiug 

287.  Lwi- 

285.  The  SBythiane  in- 

found*  tbe 

»lar  yenr. 
loconuet 

reiBDS. 

283.  Ptolemy 
Philadel- 

of  365  dsvs. 

phuB.Kinc 

SfEiiypt. 

284 

The  Septua- 
drUL 

Republie. 

283 

•'S-J.t" 

2S1.  TTieTM- 

Aleiandiu 
first  light- 

Wa^ 

iioJTSTtbe 

succe«ls  Sdeucus. 

bOUWOD 

Gaul..' 

record. 

277.  Reign  of 

fed. 

feats  An- 
liunus. 

272.  AntiKO- 

?"r^ 

269.  ^ypt 

208.  Second 

208.  Atbent 

Bi^Mnde 

267 

Ptolemy 

incuraion 

takenK 

266  Rome 

oftbe 

282.  Invauon  of  the 

™.S^ 

SLu'tJU) 

Gauli. 

Gaulg. 

Rome. 

the  Nile  to 

all  Italy. 

theRedSea. 

266 

^'Sef^"^ 

264.  Fint 

250.  Parthia 

PunieWar. 

revolts 

255.  Athens 

246.  Ptolemy 

241.  End  or 

£5..... 

loiio  the 
Achean 

ess!"' 

fu^SK^ 

flrat 

L«<ua. 

220.  Seleacnu 

Syria. 

PuDieWar. 
225.  The 

lIL.KIncor  ayria. 

224 

GaulK  re- 

luka 

Italy. 

dSooverie* 

221.  Ptolemy 

Azr 

220.  Philip 

220.  The  So- 

E,^i&. 

319 

219.  Hanni- 

aedsuthe 

cial  War 

219.  War  with 

Sir* 

n^ 

Achsaiu. 

begitia. 

Ptolemy. 

PuDicWar. 

Hanni- 

bal de- 

f«utbe 

andTrt- 

bia. 

216.  Yarn,  at 

CanriB 

sag- 

211,  Alliance 

211.  Antiochu*  the 

ofPWlip 

Great,  Kinaof  Syria. 

Haombat. 

and  Han- 

306 

Gold«>i>i«l 

nibal. 

200.  Spar- 

jau^de- 

20S.  Ptolemy 

IS^. 

!o.!^ffii„ 

202 

Art  ol  print- 

Mrica. 
202.  Hanai- 

203.  Judea  conquered 

at 

iDBknown 

bal  delat- 

idOuiu. 

ed  at  bat- 
tle of  Za- 

202.  End  of 

ac«.nd 
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Artiol 

Kame,  Etc. 

Gr«<iM 

Sjrla.  Judes 

cSSBSi. 

200.  Saeond 

199.  8»DDd 

Books,  with 

Wuoith 

198.  Aolue- 

198.  Jewi  ■««  Anti- 

198.  Egypt 

l«viof 

■uud 

oebuf  in  mpelling 

l0M>her 

velliun,  m- 

Bparteiu 

the  Ecyptiu.  troope 

Syrian 

troduoiidbr 

,es 

AtMlu>, 

196.  Hnnnibal  jolne 

KiniofPer- 

ISSjflyriai. 
provinee. 

1T9.  IUi(d  of 

iTi'^fis;?- 

W>r  with 

JK3S.. 

190.  Sciino  Auaticiu 
def«MA>](iochiu 

provine*. 

Roine. 

Srrta 
1B5.  Seleu- 

Jlld*& 

181.  Plmsue 

eiulV., 

180.  Ptolemy 

MR?me. 

King. 

172.  Antio- 

chue 

170 

Pa»r  invent. 

eamChiu. 

170.  Tibeni» 

IV., 

170.  J«u. 

™    " 

King. 

■Blem 

cSisb't."' 

168.  «Ke. 
dnnbe- 

as" 

s;s 

Cvtbnge. 

167 

Fint  Ubrary 

167.  Ooixiiii 

by  the 

by  An- 

f^- 

□r  Rome, 

Jew*. 

llochua 

327.000 

Epiph.. 

oiCiuni. 

165.  Romaoa 

165.  Judu 

fe. 

Si. 

Uvxm- 

«^ 

SyriMB. 
161.  Tn^ 

"unds  trig"' 

ISfi 

Hom- 

Sci[MO  nLk 

SpklD. 

146 

ofaS^wre* 

ue.  Third  Punio  Wu. 

mater  and 
Phjmm 

146.  Corinth 
dntroyod 

142.  Antio- 

146.  Car- 
Ihwetak- 
enand 

dwtroyed 

Clock  *b«el>> 

RonST' 

145.Ptolomy 

iSSS."' 

^^. 

Kini. 
134.  InvB- 

b»if^ 

133 

oMw  »  di^ 

133.  Sp»ln  beoonm  *  Bomw. 

^ES«. 

i^^ 

^'e^S 

'  130 

130.  Con- 

130.  John 

l«miDgl» 

quered 

Hyi^ 

deliver! 

129.  Physcon 

Syrit 

£hor 

metriue 

Theory  of 

128."pU£ 

lenam 

(£ii»H. 

123.  CiJu.  GrKohu..  Tribune 

thiwe 



113.  Finl  cnat  misntton  o 
naUons. 

the  aermsD 

of^^t. 
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nleulala 
thabaiibt 
orttwat- 

Dm  Roauna 


bold  30.000 


9S.  Bitth  of  JiiliiM  Omh-. 

ei.  8od«l  War  in  Italy. 

S8.  War  with  Pontug. 

S2.  Sylts  defeau  Mariiu  and  {■  er«t«d  per- 

Plunder  of  tha  temple  of  Delphi. 


TS.  Bythioia  a  RonuD  province. 

65.  Syria  becomefl  a  Romao  prvTiDO 

Uieera.CDDjiul. 

63.  CatalinB'B  conspinoy  deUeted  ai 


S^o 


70.  Alex- 

Quasn 
ot  Jtu- 

5^t^ 


63.  Judea 


I.  Flnt  irlumvinU  —  Fompey,  Ct««ui.  and  Caaar. 


Cnaua  defeated  ai 


B  of  Pharsalia  —  Pompey  defeated  by 
'  ti^ea  Alexandria  and  eonquera  Egypt. 


82.  Revolt 
in  Upper 

deetioyed. 
SI.  Alex- 
ander II.. 

Kina 

ot  E^ypt. 


66.  Ptolemy 

Kina. 
U.  Auletea 

46.  Tha  Afri- 
can War. 

45.  Cbnar 
nbuil' 


ig  the  solar-    42.  Battle  of  Philipi 


Envtia 


by  Afrippa. 


30.  Republic  of  Rome  beoomea 


Repul 

i.io()!o( 


nd  Ootaviua.      By  thiTbattle' 
the  Empire. 

.  monarchy.     Populalicm 


•6i:;tui^ 

aodruLa 

ae'uSpa- 

a  Roman 

fel 

Deatb  of 

si^^lKSt 

So'si^iMle" 

d  Lepidiu. 

E^- 

tieof  Ac- 

ol  Home. 

27.  Title*  ot  Ausuetu*  and  Emperor  conlerred  on  Octaviiia  fi 


HallBpwa.     31.  Athena  finally  Bubjec  led  to  Roma. 


).  Death  ot  VircU.     18.  Partbiana  defeated. 
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■hem  van 

r«ct«ci  by 
AuguiCiu. 
Birth  of  Je- 

Bethlehem, 
in  Judn. 
(AMording 


15.  CBDlabria.  Anatria,  a 

13.  Ausiutua  UMUM*  Uw  title  o 

11.  OemuTir  Hibduiid  by  Oemu 

Cynmiiu  Oovemor  of  Juda*. 
10.  Egyptian  nlicioD  diiplicca  i 


ither  territory  conquered  by  Dnu 
PoDtifn  HkiiiBua. 


i.  Cymbelene,  King  o1 
Advent  of  Christ,  1 


IT  yean  beton  the  >OH»lled  Chrialun  En. 


2.  Cteiu  con6nDi  tbe  will  of  Herod. 
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Art!  ot  CIvlllia 


The  BomMi  EDtplr« 


C«l«u«  •dv«ne«e  t 


\pi»on  of  Alexmn- 
dri*  writea  on 


Nero's  golden  pel&ce 


The  (^pitol  et  Ron 

rebuilt.  , 


25.  Pontiua?iUte.OoV' 
VDor  of  Judea. 

2e.  John  the  ^ptiit 

27rjeeua  baptiied  by 

26.  Twelve  Apoatlee 
Bent  Abrovi. 

30.  Crucifixion  of  tha 
Sevioiir,  Friday.  April 

34. 'bi-  Paii!  converted 
to  Chriitianily. 


Paul  appeal*  to 

).  Pauiimpriaoned 

I.  Finit  penecution 
Cbrisllani  by  Ner 


65.  SMOnd  penK 


1.  CaiiB  Cesar  makes  peace  with  the  Fartbian*. 
TiberiuB  returrie  to  Rohk. 

Gtirmaay  like  a  RoDian  provioM. 

14.  Ausuitiu  dies  at  Nola;   is  auoeeeded  by  Hba- 

15.  Tbe  Jew*  are  bBoiahed  from  Roma. 


30.  Agripplna  banished. 


48.  Census  of  the  dty.  fl.900,000. 

54.  Nero.  Emperor;   a  profligate  and  tyrant. 

61.  Revolt  of  tbe  Brilons  under  Q 


77.  A  gnat  plague  at  Rome.  10.000  dying  in 
79.  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  dt«troyed  by  V 

BO.  Agricola  gorems  Britain,  reduces  Wales  aiui 
enleis  Caledonis. 

"^  nctizecDv  Google 
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98 

Arta  of  CIvlUMtlon 

ChHstlultr      ' 

The  Boman  Empire 

TbeUlt^nUbrary. 

lOO^rTHunami^teweatward. 

built. 

107.  Third  per»«ootk.n 

PUUr  of  Trojan,  and 

by  Trajan. 

llT.Hulrlan.Emperor;    makes  a  journey  through 

BathiL 

the  provincee:   visits  Britain  and  builds  there  a 
wall  from  the  Tyne  to  Soliray  Firth:  buildsawall 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube. 

Bridae  built  over  (be 

by  Adrian. 

Danube. 

120      G«al   buiWims  of 

Palmyia. 

,  The  RomaD  moaiin. 

EcypUan  a.trono- 

134.  Hensy  of  Mardon. 

mei  and  seoata- 

138.  Antoninua.   Emperor:     145-152,    defeats    the 

ph«. 

150.  Canon  of  Scriptureg 

Uoors.  Gennans.  and  Dacians;   stops  tbe  perse- 

&ied about  this  time. 

cution  o(  the  Christiana, 
lei.  Marcus    AuieLiui,    Emperor;     106.    war   with 

180 

■''izs'Asa,.'" 

188.  ™^to!  of   Rome  desUoyed  by  lightning. 

The  Saracens  dereat  the  Romaoa. 
193.  BeptimuB  Severus,  Emperor.     A  vigorous  ruler. 

202.  Fifth    perncutkm 

215      CarHallaEnmUruht 

under  Severus. 

Cbristians ;  buiUi  the  wall  of  Severus  in  Britian ; 

of  Rontan  citiieD- 

211,  di»at  York,  in  Britain. 

shiptoaU  tb. 

223.  Artaxenn  begins  the  new  kingdom  of  Persia. 
232.  Pecaiao  War 

235 

235.    Silth     pHHCUtioD 

g.2d-^" 

k  tha  Chrudiuis. 

-^atett'-'"-'-™ 

The  Peniani  victonous  in  Asia  Minor. 

256HW.  r.otbs  conduct  expeditions  into  Asia  Uidor 

and  Greece. 

281.  Sapor,  tbe  Petwan.  take*  Antioch.  Tarsus,  and 

282.  Paul,  biahop  of  Sa- 

mo-atm.  denfa  tbe 

divinity  of  Jeaui 

is  succeeded  by  bis  wife  Zenobia.  who  reigns 

with  iJiB  titles  of  "Augusta"  and  •'Quoeo  of  tbe 

26S^ll'udius  II.  defeat,  an  army  of  320.000  Goths. 
270.  Aureliaa.  a  great  warrior,  beeomea  Emperor: 

372.  Perwcution  ,  of 

dum     Palmyra      and     takes     Queen     ZenobU 

iritb  B  wall. 

fc-ii.sii.te'-^'-zjsJEa-- 

■ 

277.  trobua,  Empeittr;    2B0.  defeats  tbe  Persians. 

• 

283.  Tbe  Jewish  Talmud 

2S4 

DIodetian-s  Oriental 

^^  ^Sd^io'. 

™Riiligioui     eenmo- 

China,  296. 

2M     TC*Gntomii  Code. 

•d  by  tbe  ChiitUana. 

291.  The    Franks   master   Batavia   and    Flanders. 

298.  Monlu  in  Spain  and 

^..'tei,,,,,™  „.„ 

Diocletian. 

Conslan^ua  and  Galerius. 

Christians  stopped 

defeaU  the  Franks. 

323 

Cboreh  of  St.  Sopbia 

ereetedatCooataii- 

325.  Council  of  Nice. 

tmople. 

330 

*=^:s".s^^tir' 

be  deatroyed. 

337.  Eleveoth  pefMOU- 

aar^^th  of  CoMUntine,  and  the  accession  of  his 

>ion. 

3M.  De»!nf'jovian"nd'ibe  acc«»ion  of  Valon- 
tinian    and  Valena.  under  whom  the  empire  is 
divided- 

WeiterD  Empire 

Eastern  Empire 

see 

Forts  bidlt  on  the 
JUiiM. 

3SB.  The     Baxons     invade 

364.  Valena.  Em- 

into  Gothic  tanguace. 
Deatb  of  Atbana. 

Britain,  but  ar«  defeated 
by  Theodosius. 
375.  Gains  victory  over  the 

""■dSrK^no'ni:; 

EaalerTL  'Empire  on   tbe 

death  ot  Valeni, 

invaded  by  (he 
Huna.  from  whom 

it  is  named. 
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Inuiulie  civm  to  tb« 
nuttMonUa  at 


and  stMmpta  Uia 


Tbs  principle  of  lai 
--■-'iliihe-'  ■'—■-'- 


iUb[uhed  ib&tthF 
n^uHd  ghall  be 
ried  by  bii  peen, 


pluuea.  [uDiDw, 


379.  PrerogBtivM  of  tbe 

RoDunSes  much  <m- 

381.  Bemnd    genoiJ 
Council  of  CooBtuIi- 

3S4.  BrmaohuB  pl«ds  in 
the  Ronuu  Benalc  for 
Pajoniam  iicmuut  St. 

3B2.    8t-Chn«wtom.  Pa- 


.  ThdPdluiuihenay 
aondecDDd 


431.  ThiidnaeniCoun. 


d^eaeniC 


443.  The  MoniebKU 
books  burned  in 
Roma. 

447.  EutychesasHrtatht 

4S1.  Fourth   «n«nd 
Council  mt  OuleailoD, 


485-470.  OligKchy  of 
tha  biahopa  uf  Kooii 
CoosUntinople.  Alas 


Wcitcra  Empire 


defect  the  V&nd 


■ola  GmpeiQt  of  the  Elut 
■nd  WealT 

Complete  downfall  of 

3H.  "^B]'™diviiioo  of  «m- 

TheodMi[uL°  """ 

401.  Euiope  oTemin  by  the 

ViBigotoa. 
406.  Vood^  allowed  ta  Mt- 

Ue  in  BpaJD  and  Gmul. 
4ia  The  Gothi  under  AUric 


42a  TTie  Franki   foim  a 
kiuEdom,    under    PhuK- 
mond.  on  the  lower 
Rhine. 

424.  Vilentlnian    III.. 
Empenir. 

426.  Britttin    eruustod    by 

428.  RonUDi  defeated  by 
the  Franks  and  Qothi. 
Fimnlu.    under   Clodion, 

433.  Attila  forma  an  im- 
mansa  Empire  from  China 

43d.  The    Vandali, 
OenK  '      ' 
of  Afi 


d  plunde: 


Kiuf^om 

Italy. 


d  by_  Uie  Hud 

*48ndetDTceui  [.,  fi'nt  Kina 
of  the  Marovinaiant. 

Ul.  Arriral  of  SaifTna  in 
Britain    under    Hengiit 

4SS.  City  of  Venioe  founded. 

458,  Franks,  under  Childerio  , 
I.,  conquer  aa  far  an  tl  ' 
Loire  and  take  Parii. 

468.  The    Viai^thg   under 


Eaitem  Empire 


Weflt«ra  E^iure. 


414,  Resency  of  tha 


431.  AnDmiadiTidBd 
by  the  Peniana 
and  Romans. 

433.  A  great  part  of 

deattoyed  by  fire. 
437.  Pannonia,    Dal- 


!.-,«!: 


^r  aa  far  aa  the  j  461.  Pf 


bwrutoaagu 
poMtioal  aape 


1.  Peace  with  tb 

474.  Zeno.  Empen 
a  turbulent  r«| 
marked  by  d^ 
bauobery  and 


76,  Odoacer,  Kins    of    die 

Herulii,  takes  Roma,  and 
the  Weetem  Empire  ends 
1228  yean  after  the 
foundins  of  tba  dty. 

Kingdoni  of  Italy  under  I 
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Arts  of  ClTiUuUoa 


RiM  ol  the  fntfUl 


Tbeodorie  introdue« 
Oreek  >rchitMtun 
into  Italy. 


The  SaUe  law  m 


Tb*  aohooli  of  Atbana 


B   of   rilk 
d    from 


The  Baion  lain  pn 
mulnled.  The 
kiB?«  »utbority 
linuMd  by  the 


I.  Ad  ortbqiulie 
part  ol  CoDBlukli- 


Blm  taettODB. 


Extern  or  Byuui- 
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Bhans., 

1887 

SBdi-C»mot, 

Pmident. 

1880.  Trial  by 

ierter«*in"" 

jury  lint 

Bulgaria. 

1888.  Central 

18gfi.  New  constitution 

18D0 

War  vith  Daho- 

ifiw'iiir 

PriraVlJin. 

,.«sS, 

pron>ulg.t«l  in  Ja- 
1890.  Kl'isUspaneH  par- 

mey. 

Premiir.  ' 

iSS"- 

liament  o^ed.  '^ 

1892 

Panama  Msndab. 

with  Great 

189:!.  Warwilh 

Britain  rela- 

1803. Kru»r.  President 
of  the^ransvaal. 

tive  to  Eait 

Atri«. 

18»4 

Pnsident  Carnot 

'    .  Triple  Al- 

1804.  Death  of 

IS64.  War  between  China 

and  Japan. 

£¥&- 

ilwtd.'*" 

III. 

■  SOS.  Cecil^hodeea 

,»..P„.w. 

iKS- 

power  in  South  At- 

denL 

Rome. 

"^erationol  Aus- 

tralia approved. 

neiedTo  Belirium. 

1899 

Prr-idenlCaumir- 

1868.  Peace  Mtb 

leoS.  Diplomatic- 

IBee.  JsmiHon  raid  in 

Perier  resign*. 

Abyssinia. 

1808.  l4^>eolTen 

relation!  with 

South  Atric*. 

M.  Felix  Failfe. 

D«»lh  of  Paateur. 

i^rEc.cJihan 

of  the  Jew^, 
census  of  the 

1897.  Tnrk<y<ireeianW«ir. 

1897 

form  in  Si- 

nilnay  em- 

tion r.f  Pre- 

ployee,  ps-ed. 

1808.  Port  A> 

1803.  Hawaii  annexed  lo 

Stfcaj&teo." 

thur  leased 

the  United  States. 

3ehem^0( 

from  China. 

Swltierland  vo1« 

Cuban  Au- 

tono^  ap- 

wayowltt^'ber  W-1 

1868 

Keview  of  Drey- 

'wilhelmina.  Queen 

(«.  «a«  p.n.- 

f?;«ty  of 

of  Hollatid. 
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Arti  ol  ClTlUutlon 

CnlUd  SUtei 

Great  Brltkln 

Oermanr 

Austilk 

The  "OjKn-doot" 

tS9S.  Cuba  paw  in- 

1B90.  The  Boer 

pd«y  tor  Cliiiu 

lo  ADierinn  pot 

War  in  Soutb 

Juh?^MhB  ycnr 

Tbili'^nB  and 
Porto  ffiio  ao- 

Africa. 

I  BOO  pmclnimed 

by  tb.  Pope. 

qulred. 

1900 

lOOa  Field-Mar- 

1900.  Abolition 

■hai  KoberUi 

ol  tbe  Horn- 

tbe  beir 

in  Ihe  PhiUp- 

s.-r- 

an  Law 

1^^^* 

1001.  The  Piatt 

South  Africa. 

FerdSaod. 

1901.  Cenaut  of 

1901.  Bicente- 

thg India  Em- 

nary  ol  tbe 

figure  of 

inra  taken. 

Death  of 

thefimtKinc 

Queen  Vic- 

o(Pru«ia. 

•S-s™. 

toria  and  ao- 

Frwdent  Hani- 

^mnl  VII. 

1902 

Msreoni  wlrrieM  »y- 

IQOa'^Cuban  lado- 

1902.  The  Brit- 

lOOZ.  Prince 

1B02.  Triple  AUi- 

ET"""'-" 

Henry  of,  . 

Itali&n  nuihipa. 

Hined. 
iJoerWar 

tbeu'^ted 

The  lan- 

"pmident 

Statoe. 

ended. 

Eniland 

tion  between 

Marquia  ot 

andGei^ 

Gennanyand 

obftM  of  tbe  Pan- 

Salisbury rt- 

ama  Canal  Com- 

pany. 

1903 

1S03.  Panama  Oinal 

1903.  KinK  Ed- 

clainu. 

1901.  New  Urifl 

cirT*  Cuble. 

ward  ylxiU 

bill. 

Meswce  Knt  around 

the  Kins  of 

Viait  of  the 

Italy. 

Cur  of  Itus- 

miDUWL 

Tttwty  with 

ofPankmarw 

1804?^f«t'BalU. 

is? 

1904 

New  York  aubiniy 

1904.  CoLYouns:- 

1004.  Qeraun 

19M.  TJItimatum 

more  fire. 

huaband  en- 

to  the  Sultan 

U.  a.  Senstor 

ten  Hbel. 

iaaued. 

Burton  convicl- 

Africs. 

Greet  rail- 

fj-:^^ 

way  etrike. 

St..  Loiiia  Ei- 

1005 

Gixii  ntic  poirer  plkn  ti 

1905.  Protocol  with 

1905.  R«ipa- 
tion  of  Txird 

1905.  InUrren- 
tlouolGer- 

""sS"'" 

f!L.  '*^''"" 

Moroccan 

"lj..iv4r«al 

India. 

™a>Tlue 
of  th- Crown 
Prince. 

an'^^^tron 
al  bnaia  advo- 

Min'i-t-rnf 
the  Inlerior, 

1900 

The  Simplon  Tunnel 

1906.  RiolatDrowna- 

1906.  Hint  Ed- 

1B08.  Prince 

ville,  Texaa. 

Schillinifurat 

Pau^-Amerimn  eonfer- 

Parii.. 

Bocialiam. 

rnre  meelB  nt  Rio 

vuiled  Panama. 

Illimn 

de  Ja»'r>a. 

Great  earth- 

Gsuieb. 

plAlRMirM. 

quake  at  San 
FranclTCO. 

tooferenco  at  B«r- 

1007 

A»ei^£'&'"^ued 

1007.  King 

1907.  Univeraal 

makM  bar  fint 

Edward  and 

fesr' 

Sa-"'" 

pS^yieph 

himdoo. 

1908 

DlDcoveriH  in  tbe 
RifUla. 

190S.  Voyaee  of  the 
Faeiflc  Seel  lo 

meetallschJ 

Gnat      pmicreH     in 

1909*T«iir'i^^2d. 

1909.  Bosnia  and 

HeriMcovioa 
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Leaier  CounlrlcB 


nunud  il 


1902    ■  M.  Corabea  fort 


iiudAry  Una  eaieb- 


'  1800.  Outbnwik  ol 


InBuaunitiaD  of 
Qnwcattb  oF  Aiu- 


I  1903.  Dealh  of 

I    Sin.- 

.Pop*  PiH- 


I  1903.  Pet«r  I.,  Kim  of 


I      United  SUtw. 


1004.  Kincantl 
Queroof 
lUlyvixil 


1906.  AtMmpled  I  190.^    Tberail- 
K^M^in    *     I  K^  '" 


1904.  War  wLt): 


1905.  Fill  or 


•n,  and  Mo«- 
Conslitu- 


I.  Pniiident  Di>i  nl 
Mexico  n«lecMd. 
Death  of  Paul  Km 


by  Cur.  and  < 
tfie  Duma       ' 

I90e.  Ttp  Ciar        1908.  Deatb  ol  Kinr 
opened  the     i  Chritlian  ol  Deo- 


M.  Snidm.  Fn- 


kinadomi. 
uapcTor  of  China 

pfSi^^nt'piU^a 

The  Shah  openeil  , 
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1907.  King  i 
I,  EnsLam^ 


1907.  Italy  ai. 
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Toltfics  «tab]iBlied  throuihout  Mexico. 
The  NunieiDBn.  NacladdrdisDiivfin  loelftnd. 
Eric  th«  Ked  ducoven  and  nunn  Greenlsi 
Bjami  lighU  iBud  at  Cap«  Cod  or  Naotuckf 
Leif  EncwD  isil>  for  Westeni  Uada. 


Thomld,  L«r«  brother,  viiita  Vm1an< 
Tharwidd  kUled  in  s  gkinnlgh  with  ths 
ThamttDD  Kulaefne  luds  in  Khods  !■ 
End  of  Tolue  power  in  Menco. 
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Columbus  nils  tram  Palos.  Spain,  ood  discoTsn 


Fint  voyage  of  Anieri(o  Vespucciuj. 

Oa«par  Cortenal  discovsn  Labrador. 

Columbui  aula  on  bia  fourth  voyage, 

Ck»  BrstoD  diaeovsred  by  Fnnch  flihermen. 

Veluouei  subiusates  Cuba;   Havaoa  fouoded. 

Florid*  diaoovered  by  Jiuu  Poaee  de  Leon. 

The  Pacilic  Oc«D  discoyend  by  Vaaoo  de  Balboa. 


..  Corlei  • 


E   DECLABATION   OF 


Brltlah  America 


John  amith  rescued  by  Poca- 
nslerdam  Mttlad  by  tbs  Dutch. 


Dnth  of  Powhatan.  Indian  ohisT. 
Pint  >lsT«  brought  to  Viisinia  by  the 

May^owsr  laada  at  Plymouth,  Maai. 

Fen^rine   White,  fint   white    child 

bora  in  New  En^pd. 
Death  of  John  Carrer.  Gist  Oovemor  of 

Plymouth   Colony;     auceeeded     by 

William  Bradford. 
Hilea  Btandiih.  Captain. 
Treaty  between  prymouth  Colony  and 

Cotlon-ued  planted  In  Vireinia. 
New  Hampshire  settled. 
Lord    Baltimore    founds   a   colony  at 

Perry  land,  Newfoundland- 
Swedes  and  Finns  settle  at  Cape  Henlo- 

John  Endicott  Governor  of  UasBacbu- 

John  Winthrop  Goremor  of  Uauaohu- 

Maryland. 
Connecticut  settled  by  the  EncUxb. 
Wouter  Van  Twiller  Governor  of  New 


Maryland. 

Pequot  War  beginf 

John  Harvard  bequeaths  bis  library  t> 

New^Haven  seuTed. 

Printing  press  «tablished  by  Stephei 

Firs  "  mnstituUon  •S'to  nneclic  ut. 


French  Amcrlra 


1808.  Chami^n  selllu  Qufr 


1620.  Cbamplain 


2S.  Port   Royal   token    by 
20.  Sir  David    Kirke   eap- 


Spanlrtb  America 


1610.  Leon.  Central  AmerJ 


1640.  Spanish  fleet  ot  9C 


„Cj00g[e 


French  America 


I«42 
1643 

1«4T 
lli52 


Sir  WiltiBm    Berkeley   Govemor    of 

Swedsg  Mttle  in  PeDniylvimlk. 

Free  echooli  atabliibed  at  Koxbury. 

Mbu. 
Peter  Stuyvenat.  Governor  of  New 

Mint  Mtkblistwd     in    Boeton.    John 


am  surrendered  to  the 
vsmment    eatabliabed 


1673   I  New  York  st 


logo      Coloainl  O 


M  called  in  New  York. 


WilliameUiwn   nude  npiUl  of  Fir 
PbiluJelphia  Lnoorporated  u  n  city- 


1710    '  Seoleh-trii 


ish  Government  formally  recog' 

KS  colony  of  Newfoundland. 

L  BlsgB  between  BoatoD  and  New 

imaod.  Vs.,  founded  by  William 


IMl.  Montreal  founded. 


lese.  Laval,  fiiet  Bishop  of  Que- 


.  of  tl 


1M1.  Dutch  ibve  up  Braiil. 

1663.  Spain  denies  the  nght 
of  England  Ic  Ihe  Prov- 
ince of  Carolina. 

1665,  St.  Augustine  pillaged 
by  Enfflish  buccaneers. 


:ot,  occupied  by  the  FnMich. 
Count  de  Frontenoc  Gov* 

Marquette   and  Joiiet   in 

Fort  Frontenac  (Kingston. 

French  at  Niagara  PaUe. 

La  Salle  clcKeoda  the  Hia- 
asippi  to  the  Arkansas,  and 
ama  Ibe  valley  Louiaiana. 


Acadia    J 


.  Betdement  in  Alabama  on 
Mobile  Kiver. 
ITia  Port   Koyal  captured  by 


Enalish  fleet. 
t.  New  Orieana 


Natchea  by  Indians. 


17«.   Fort 

built, 

,1  17S2,  Han 


a  Colonial  Confederacy. 
French  and  Indian  War. 
-laddoek  defealed  at  Ft. 
Battle  of  Lake  Geotse. 
Fort   Frontenac    surrendemj  w  lue 
English. 
>    I  Battleof  Quebee  — WolfeandMont- 
,   '      calm  kilted. 


I  1755,  French  del«t  Braddock. 


EoBlisb. 
1760.  Marquis  de  Vaudrc 

French  Governor  of  i 
1763.  Louisiana  ceded  Ic 


leea 

Gold 
Braul 

mining 

begins  in 

1710 

.S 

hcapl 

ureltiode 

171B 

beapt 

irePenaa 

1722 

"fc„ 

leolan 

ttond  to 

1729 

iJ=: 

een  Cbil- 

attacks  Florida. 


I.  Jeauita  expelled   from  | 


1762.  Spain  acquirfs  Louis- 
iana from  Fiance. 

1763,  iflorida  ceded  to  Gnat 
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sbout  60,000. 


inLouii 


Wuhumion   Hupaiated  GODUnfl 

Finl  Union  flu   unfurlsd  at 

briitpt,  Mug. 
British  BvuuBts  Buslon. 
ttoclantion     of     Indcpendsne 

Ftiiluleipfai*. 


United  8tBte> 

Ludins  ol  LAfayetlc  &t  Chulsl 

Battle  of  Priaceton. 

Battle  of  Braodywiae. 

British  Army  oecupiea  FhiUddplua. 

Articles  of  ConrHtenliou  adopted 

the  Thirteen  Colonies. 
Truty  of  AlUanca  with  France. 
EvBouation  of  Philadelphia  by  t1 

British. 
Seventh  Continental  Consrog  mee 

at  Philadelphia 
"      '-  if  Monir --■ ^ 


I7TS.  Gen.  Uontcomery  oipturw 

Montreal  and  8t.  John. 

Death  of  Moatcotnery 

no  eampaisn. 


ITSS.  UevoK 
iSSiu'L 

1773.      &.UU....  UU.UOU.... 

destniyed  by  an  eartb- 
177S.  Parasuay  plaoad  under 

-'--    i.?..Ui..lii>n  nf    R.... 


British  driven  fmm  South  Camlina. 

SMny  Point  captured  by  Wayne. 

Paul  Jones  galiis  naval  vicfory  aver 
the  British  off  the  coaal  of  Scot- 
land. 

Major  Andr^  hanged  u  a  spy. 

Benedict  a"*'" ■    """      "^    ' 


1778.  Fredeticli 


1779.  Library 

Quebec. 


itCoi 


:k:™. 


le  independent 


Comwatlis  eunenden  al 
Bank  of  North  Ai 

at  Pbiladelphia. 
Holland  reco^liet 

of  the  United  Stal«. 
British  evacuate  Charlcel.... 
French  army  embarks  From  Boston. 
PRlimlnary  arti^'-  -' ■ ' 

"""■gwed. 
..._jni»  I 
United 


of 


Treaty  of  peace  signed  with  Great 

Britain. 
Eighth  Continental  Concras  meets 

at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Congrees  adopts  decimal   currency 

Tenth  Continental  Congress  meets 


lAst  Contiuenlal  Congress  adjoums. 


rtnAmerlci 


r73.  SanliBBO,    Guatemala, 
destroyed  by  an  earth- 
Paraguay  plaimd  under 
he  iOrisdiction  ot  Bue- 

DuenoB  Ayraa  made 
splUl  of  the  vioeroy 
Ity. 

;  ADOPTION 

Sunlih 
Souln  America 


1770.  Baton  Rouge 


1780.  Ir 
For 

1781.  The  El 


Admtrai'^^ney 


1783.  St.  John,  N. 


17S4.  N.  E.  I^oyal- 

Upper  l^nadB, 
Liberty  of 


88.   King's  Col- 
lege. Windmr, 


tribes  m  Dutch 
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178B 

United  Stales  oT  America 

Canada 

BDanlsh 
Nortfi  America 

aout£Ajni«rka 

"r.r.i.'s.'ws.^s.-' 

1789.  Bettlersfrom 

North  Carolina 

plore.  t^e  ™»t 

First  Con* reea  Duets  in  New  York. 

arrive  in  Louis- 

of  South  Amer- 

Fir.t  Ts?S  bill  puttA. 

.790 

ladian  War  in  Northwest  Territory. 
Death  of  BeDJamin  Franklin. 
First  mecbanical  patent  issued. 
Census  enumenition  ordered. 

Anthtaoita  coal  disoovered  in  Peno- 

17B1.  Canada  di- 

■""Hr^TSJ, 

•ylvsnia. 

vided  into  Up- 

ag^ist  France. 

1792 

Corner  .tone  of  Whita  House  laid. 
Kentucky  admitted. 

17B3 

Whitney  invents  the  cntton-iiD. 

votes  for  reelection. 
Comer  stone  of  Uniled  Btatea  Cspi- 

Political  partife  asiuine  names  of 

Henublican  and  Federalist. 
Third  Congr™  opens  at  Philiulrl- 

ery  aboliahed 

1704.  Jays  Tresly 

aulhoriied. 

relative  to  com- 

vania. 

"mTand""^ 

1785 

Anti-rent  troubles  in  New  York. 

179S.  Manon  War 

in  Jamaica. 

1790.  Guiana  Msin 

in  British  pi»»- 

1797 

Jobn  AdKIUS,  Pnoidenti  Thomas 

1797.  Saull  8l«. 

Jefferson  VicvPreeident. 

Marie  C«ud 

Special  Hmion  of  CooKress  to  con- 
sider relations  with  F^nce. 

btipin. 

1798 

Alien  and  sedition  laws  passed. 

1790 

Frenoh  spoliation  clums  adjusted. 

ISOO 

1800.  TheBaultBte 

Capital  nmoved  from  Philadelphia 

Uarie  Canal  in 

Canada  c»m- 
pleted. 

Fiance  by 

1801 

'^^^VB.ir^P^^'^'l 

1801.  Toussalnt 
I'Ouverture 

founds  repub- 

lic in  San  Do- 

1802.  The  Dutch  re- 

Tripoli    deelans    war    asainst    the 

minto. 

1803 

1803.  -aUyery  il- 

Ohio  admitted. 

Hayti. 

1804 

Vice-Pr«idimt  Burr  kills  Hamilton 
JetCerson'n-electedl  GeorgeClin- 

^dS.   ™" 

1805 

1807 

ton.  Vioe-Prseident. 
Embatso  Act  paseeil. 
Fulton's     slpamboat,     "Clermont." 

steams  from  New  York  to  Albany. 

1807.  SU-^Wade 

of  Portugal  ar- 
rived in  BiasU. 

"sTj-as-vSPSu.,. 

1809.  Bteaia«."Ac. 

1809.  Ecuador  at- 

tempts to  throw 
off  the  Spanish 

arrived  at  Que- 

&f"""™- 

yoke. 

the"fndi»ns.                

pubiS^in^'*'" 

^^4nd.pendence 

Louisiana  admitted. 

1812.  Bir  Geonte 

1812.  Spanish  con- 

1811. Paraguay  de- 

War  declared  Bcainsl  Great  Britain. 

Prevost.  Gov- 

stitution  pro- 

clom Tie  inde- 

mulsated  in 

Kf.".--' 

tura  the  British  '■Querrierp," 

Cos  la  Rica. 

American  vaael   "Wasp"   captures 

Veneiuela  pro- 

the  British  "  Frolic." 

American    Ye«»l    "United   Stales- 

^ndeV™/™ 

captures,  the     British   "Macedo- 

yean. 

tures  the  British  "Java." 

Canada  invaded. 
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Unlteil  SUtcs  of  Amcrtea 

CMUdB 

NoH?ATO*Hca 

SaulfA'merlca 

liih  fleet  on  Lake  Erie. 

1813.  Chile  recon- 

quered by  Spain, 

"SJjrvESJif"'^ 

TotDoto,  Canadii,  c»ptuiwl. 

Battle  □!  Lundy's  Une. 

British  capture  and  bum  Washinjt- 

ISM.  Monlevidsa 
captured  by  the 

1815 
1810 

Jaclcsou  deteata  the  British  at  Ne» 
Treaty  of 'peace  with  Great  Britain 

edi  rounds  Liberia. 

■ 

1815.  Brasil  become* 
akincdom. 

1816.  A^en  tine  de- 
tion  from  Sjirn^ 

1817 

'T?»Sp"™vssa""'- 

1817.  Ottawa 

1817.  ChUeaos  defeat 

founded. 

insurrection  in 

Spaoisb  and  Bain 

Haiioo. 

iA^aJ^""-^" 

Uoatreal. 

Seminole  War. 

181S 

Illinois  admittwl. 

181B 

W.  T.  G.  Morion  discoven  the  use 

.Mobamn  Bdmitted. 

ufiulej^Md  from  Ha»cbus«tta. 

IBSO 

1820.  Earl  of  Dal- 

1821 

HiBwuri  admitted. 

of  Florida. 

jr.ss 

1822 

IndepeudenM.     of     Hpaniah     Bouth 

1822.  McxL™  an 

1822.  B.raiil  declatea 

empire  under 

Qaalitht  introdaeed  into  Beaton. 

!Sa~„. 

Pedro  !..  Em- 

■^uador  inde- 

1833 

""^r 

pendeit. 

1824 

Qen.  Lafayette  arrivee  in  New  York. 

1824.  Bolivar,  Dic- 

Mexico. 

tator  of  Peru. 

John  Quincr  Adams,  President; 

Federation  of 

John  C.  Calhoun.  Vice-Preudenl, 

Central  Ameri- 

stitulioo decreed. 

Treaty  wilb  Russia  ratified. 
Erie  Canal  finished. 

can  Biaua. 

Upper  Peru  in- 

^bTrS^r;.*^ 

^"^nblic  of 

Central  America. 

182S.  First  survey 

1826.  Gen,  Sucre. 

President  of  Bo- 

1827 

Ihip^^Sf"" 

livia:  >ucoeeded 

1828 

Protective  Tariff  bill  passed. 

1828.  Ecuador  in- 

182B 

1829.  WelUnd 

1826.  Expulsion  of 

Unicode- 

pendent. 

C,  Calhoun.  Viqe-Prcsident. 

.    aratee  from  New 

1830 

ParTDamousir 
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United  autes  of  America 

Zachar;  Taylor.   Pmident;    Millard 

mc.re.\iM-Pr«ideBt. 
Kuoh  r>t  cnld  biinten  lo  California  begtna 
U»th  ofTreBident  Taylor,  July  Stb: 

Hlllard  Fillmore.  Preoident. 

ClByMa  Tnaly  wilh   Great   Bri 

FugltLve  Slave  Bill  pnHed. 
"I--  <■ iH  Bill  passed. 


Slates  iiii 


Deaths  o[  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster. 
FTanlElIn   Pleree.   Pmidenl;   Bufus   King. 
"^  ™"  '"'        t  e:ipedilion. 


OadKlenpun 

Treaty  betveen  United  Slates  and  Jap 
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it  Atlantie  cable. 
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War  in 
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of  America 
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Norlb  America    I 


ulh  Americ 


Burlin»me  li 
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CantenaiBl  Exposition  at  Philadel 
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United  StatcB  ot  America 
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Soulb  America 
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IBM.  Sir  Charle. 
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War  with  Spsin:     ConBrcH  ordm 

Admiral  Deirey  destroJS  the  !^p«d- 
iih  Heet  al  Manila. 

Naral  bailie  st  Sanliaco;  datiuc- 
Cion  of  Cfvera'B  flcrt. 

Miles  invade-  Parlo  Kim.  | 

Tr»ty  of  Paiis:  United  Slatsa  ac- 
quires wvereiiiDiv  over  Cuba,  I 
Porto  Kico,  and  Ibe  PhilippinM.  , 


>      Aninaldo   fomaoU    tbs    Philippiiu 

AppoinUuent  o[  the  First  Philippine 
I  ,      &mmisi.ion. 

I  General  Wood.  Govenior  of  Cuba. 

,    t»00   ,  Ci-ril  » 
Philip, 
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Civil  government  m  ALuka. 
American  forces  Knt  to  China  under 
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il     Thi 


relatini  to  Cuban 
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I       iniTependencp  pasned. 
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President  recommenili..-  ^ 

,      the  rishts  o[  the  riiuma  Car 
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Deeiflion  of  United  Slateft  SutJretnF 
I  Court  In  Northern  Securities  nise. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  I^bor 

Pflf  ifie  CB.bie  cnmpleted. 
Csnal  treaty  with  Panama. 
Cuban  Heriproeiiy  Treaty  raUfied  by 
U.S.  Senile. 
!  Ueulenant-UeneralMiteeretiredfrom 
,      bwd  ot  the  U.  S.  Array. 
Alukan  boiindary  tribunal  in  Lon- 
don dscided  in  favor  of  the  Cmted 

Commercial  treaty  with  Cbiiia. 
;  .Arbitration     treaty     with     France 

'  Theodore    Boonevi'll.    President; 
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Feudal  System.  The  name  generally 
given  to  the  system  of  land  tenure  and  social 
arrangements  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during 
the  period  conunonly  known  as  the  Middle  Ages. 
Its  essence  laj;  in  the  close  connection  which 
existed  under  it  between  social  status  and  the 
ownership  of  land.  The  man  who  held  land 
from  another  was  looked  upon  as  the  dependant 
snd  subordinate  of  the  latter.  In  England  the 
system  was  not  unknown  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Icings,  but  it  received  its  complete  development 
only  at  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  death  of 
Harold  left  William  in  possesMon  of  vast  crown 
lands,  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  principal 
ofhcer?.  What  the  king  did  for  his  great  lords 
they  did  for  their  captains,  and  these,  aj^n, 
for  their  vassals.  Counties  were  divided  into 
manors,  and  maaors  into  farms;  and  in  the 
most  commanding  part  of  every  manor  a  strong 
castle  arose,  in  which  the  baron  ruled  sJl  but 


,  who  held  the  lands  which  constituted 
his  estate.  Under  the  Feudal  System  both  spear 
and  plough  helped  to  pay  the  rent.  Knight 
Service  and  Socage  were  required  from  every 
tenant  —  the  former  obliging  him  to  serve,  at 
the  call  of  Ms  landlord,  for  so  many  days  each 
year  in  the  field  of  battle ;  the  latter  to  give  occa- 
sionai  days  of  labor  on  the  castle  grounds,  or  to 
send  fixed  supplies  of  such  things  as  beef  or  poul- 
try, meal  or  honey,  to  the  cafitJe  larder.  Num- 
bers of  serfs,  called  VillciTts,  tilled  little  patches 
of  ground  under  certain  conditions,  and  these 
were  held  nominally  to  be  freemen;  but  the 
lowest  class  of  serfs  took  rank  with  the  oxen 
and  the  swine  which  they  tended,  being,  like 
them,  the  property  of  the  master.  Under  this 
system,  Aids  had  to  be  given  to  the  crown; 
and  also  various  Reliejs,  or  Finet,  which  were 
paid  by  an  incoming  lieir  before  he  could  take 
possession  of  his  estate,  or  when  a  tenant  sold 
or  gave  any  part  of  his  lands  to  a  stranger. 
The  Feudal  System,  though  it  has  so  lone 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  system  of  political  and 
social  relations,  still  survives  as  the  bada  of 
most  of  the  laws  relating  to  land ;  and  the  laws 
both  of  escheat  and  copyhold,  as  they  at  present 
exist,  are  direct  outgrowths  of  the  Feudal  fey  stem. 

Fifth -monarch  jr  Men.  A  clique  of: 
political  fanatics  who  sided  with  Cromwell  dur-  j 
mg  the  Protectorate.  They  derived  this  epi- 
thet from  their  entertaining  a  belief  that  Crom- 
well's accession  to  supreme  power  was  a  mani- 
festation of  the  advent  of  the  fifth  monarchy, 
in  which  the  Saviour  should  reign  with  the  saints 
on  earth  for  the  period  of  one  thousand  years, 

Florida.  The  name  Florida,  derived  from 
a  Spanish  word  meaning  "flowery,"  or  perhaps 
because  it  was  first  visited  on  "Pascua  Florida," 
or  Easter  Sunday,  was  originally  applied  to  a 
much  larger  region  than  the  present  State,  its 
boundaries  extending  to  the  Mtssisssippi,  and  on 
the  north  indefinitely.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1512,  who  landed  near  St. 
Augustine.  It  was  subsequently  visited  by 
other  Spanish  adventurers,  but  it  was  not  till 
Ib'ia  that  an  actual  attempt  at  colonization  was 
made  by  Panfilo  de  Narvaes,  who  had  received 
a  large  htnd  grant  from  Charles  V.     He  and  bis 


colonists  were  exterminated  bv  the  Indians. 
In  1539,  Fernando  de  Soto  expfored  the  State, 
and  a  few  years  later  many  French  Huguenots 
sought  refuKB  here.  They  were  massacred  by 
the  Spaniaros.  Spain  had  no  permanent  fool^ 
iog  till  1565,  when  the  fort  was  built  at  St. 
Augustine.  Pensacola  was  settled  in  1696.  Id 
1763,  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  English  in  ex- 
chai^  for  Cuba,  but  by  the  treaty  of  17S3  it 
was  retroceded  to  Spain.  A  portion  of  Florida 
was  seized  by  the  United  States  in  1803,  and  in 
1819,  Spain  formally  ceded  the  whole  province. 
Florida  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1845,  seceded 
January  10,  1861,  and  resumed  federal  relations, 
1868. 

Forum  (/a'rflm).  In  Roman  cities,  a  public 
place  where  causes  were  judicially  tried,  and 
orations  made  to  the  people.  It  was  a  lai^, 
open  parallelogram,  surrounded  by  porticos, 
'rhere  were  six  of  these  forums,  viz:  the  Itoma- 
num,  Jidianum,  Augiatum,  PoUadittm,  Traja- 
num,  and  Satiustii  jorurtiK.  The  chief  was  the 
Romaimm,  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
forum.  In  it  was  the  rostrum,  or  pulpit,  whet« 
the  Roman  orators  pleaded  before  or  harangued 
the  people.  These  forums  were  styled  fora 
civiiia,  in  distinction  from  another  description 
of  forum  serving  as  market>i,  which  were  known 

France.  Gallia  was  the  name  under  which 
France  was  designated  b^  the  Romans,  who 
knew  little  of  the  country  till  the  time  of  Cesar, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Aquitani,  Celtie, 
and  Belgffl.  Under  Aueustua,  Gaul  was  divided 
into  four  provinces,  which,  under  subsequent 
emperors,  were  dismembered,  and  subdivided 
into  seventeen.  In  the  Fifth  Century  it  fell 
completely  under  the  power  of  the  Visigoths, 
Bm^ndians,  and  Franks.  la  486  A.  D..  Clevis, 
a  chief  of  the  Salian  Franks,  raised  himself  to 
supreme  power  in  the  North.  His  dynasty, 
known  as  the  Merovingian,  ended  in  the  person 
of  Childeric  III.,  who  was  deposed  752  A.  D. 
The  accession  of  Pepin  gave  new  ■I'igor  to  tlie 
monarchy,  which,  under  liis  son  and  successor, 
Charlemagne,  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  in 
800  (768-814),  rose  to  the  rank  of  the  most 
powerful  empire  of  the  West,  With  him,  how- 
ever, this  vast  fabric  of  power  crumbled  to 
pieces,  and  his  weak  descendants  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  Frankish  Empire  by  the  dismember- 
ment of  its  various  parts  among  the  younger 
branches  of  the  Cariovingian  family.  On  the 
death  of  Louis  V.  the  Carlovinpan  Dynasty 
was  replaced  by  that  of  Hugues,  Count  of  Paris, 
whose  son,  Hugh  Capet,  was  elected  king  by 
the  army,  and  consecrated  at  Rheims,  987  A.  D. 
At  this  period  the  fireater  part  of  France  was 
held  by  almost  independent  lords.  Louis  le 
Gros  (1108-37)  was  the  first  ruler  who  succeeded 
in  combining  the  whole  under  his  scepter.  He 
promoted  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, abolished  serfdom  on  his  own  estates, 
secured  corporate  rights  to  the  cities  under  his 
jurisdiction,  gave  efficiency  to  the  central  author- 
ity of  the  crown,  carried  on  a  war  against  Henry 
I.  of  England;  and  when  the  latter  allied  him- 
self with  the  Emperor  Henry  V,  of  Germany 
against  France  he  brought  into  the  field  an  army 
of  200,000  men.    The  oriflamme  is  said  to  have 
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been  borne  aloft  for  the  first  time  on  this  c>cca- 
Eion  as  the  national  standard.  Louis  VII. 
(1137-80)  was  almost  incessantly  engaged  in 
war  with  Henry  II.  of  England.  Hia  son  and 
BuccesBor,  Philippe  Auguste  (1180-1223),  recov- 
ered Normandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Poitou 
from  John  of  England.  He  took  an  active  per- 
sonal ehare  in  the  Crusades.  Philippe  was  the 
first  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  maintenacce  of  the 
standing  army.  Many  noble  institutions  date 
their  origin  from  this  reign,  as  the  Univeraty  of 
Paris,  the  Louvre,  etc.  St.  Louie  IX.  effected 
many  modifications  in  the  fiscal  department, 
and,  before  his  departure  for  the  Crusades,  se- 
cured the  rights  of  the  Gallican  Church  by  special 
statute,  iu  order  to  counteract  the  constantly 
increamng  assumptions  of  the  papal  power. 
PhUippe  IV.  (1285-1314),  sumamed  Le  Bel, 
acquired  Navarre,  Champagne,  and  Brie  by 
marriage.  Charles  IV.  (Le  Bel)  (1321-28)  was 
the  last  direct  descendant  of  the  Capetian  line. 
Philippe  VI.,  the  first  of  the  House  of  Valois 
(1328—50),  succeeded  in  right  of  the  Salic  law. 
His  reign,  and  those  of  his  successors,  Jean 
(1350-&1)  and  Charles  V.  (Le  Sage)  (1364-80), 
were  disturbed  by  constant  wars  with  Edward 
III.  of  England.  Hostilities  began  in  1339; 
in  1346  the  Dattle  of  Cr^y  was  fought;  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  (1356)  Jean  was  made  captive; 
and  before  the  final  close,  after  the  death  of 
Edward  (1377),  the  state  was  reduced  to  bank- 
ruptcy. During  the  regency  tor  the  minor, 
Charles  VI.  (Le  Bien  Aime)  (1380-1422),  the 
war  was  renewed  with  increased  vigor  on  the 
part  of  the  English  nation.  The  signal  victory 
won  by  the  English  at  Agincourt  in  1415  aided 
Henry  in  his  attempts  upon  the  throne.  But 
the  extraordinary  influence  exercised  over  her 
countrymen  by  the  M^d  of  Orleans  aided  in 
bringing  about  a  thorough  reaction,  and,  after 
a  period  of  murder,  rapine,  and  anarchy,  Charles 
Vll.  (Le  Vidorieux)  (1422-61)  was  crowned  at 
Rheims.  His  successor,  Louis  XI.  (1461-83), 
succeeded  in  recovering  for  the  crown  the  terri- 
tories of  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Provence,  while  he 
made  hiniself  master  of  some  portions  of  the 
territories  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. Charles  VIII.  (1483-98),  by  his  mi 
nage  with  Anne  of  Brittany,  secured  that  pow- 
erful state.  With  him  ended  tite  direct  mate 
succession  of  the  House  of  Valois.  Louis  XII. 
(1498-1515)  [Le  Prre  du  PeupU)  was  the  only 
representative  of  the  Valois-Orleans  family; 
bis  successor,  Francis  I.  (1547),  was  of  tne 
Vaiois-Angovleme  branch.  The  defeat  of  Fran- 
Wi  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525,  and  his  sub- 
sequent imprisonment  at  Madrid,  threw  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  into  the  greatest  disorder. 
In  the  reign  of  Henri  II.  began  the  persecutions 
of  the  Protestants.  Henri  III.  (1574-8S)  was 
the  last  of  this  branch  of  the  Valois.  The  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  (1572)  was  perpetrated 
under  the  direction  of  the  queen-motner,  Catha- 
rine de'  Medici,  and  the  confederation  of  the 
League,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  Guises. 
The  wars  of  the  League,  which  were  carried  on 
by  the  latter  against  the  Bourbon  branches  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood-roy^  involved  the 
whole  nation  in  their  vortex.  The  succession  of 
Henri  IV.  of  Navarre  (1589-1610),  a  Bourbon 
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E'nce,  descended  from  a  younger  son  of  St. 
uis,  allayed  the  fury  of  these  religious  wars, 
but  his  recantation  of  Protestantism  in  favor  of 
Catholicism  disappointed  his  own  party-  Dur- 
ing the  minority  of  his  son,  Louis  XIII.  (1610- 
43),  Cardinal  Richelieu,  under  the  nominal 
regency  of  Marie  de'  Medici,  the  queen-mother, 
ruled  with  a  firm  hand.  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
under  the  regency  of  the  queen-mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  exerted  nearly  equal  power  for  some 
time  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  (1643- 
1715),  The  wars  of  the  Fronde,  the  misconduct 
of  the  parliament,  and  the  humbling  of  the  I'.o- 
bility  gave  rise  to  another  civil  war,  but  «ith 
the  assumption  of  power  by  young  Louis  a  new 
era  commenced,  and  till  near  the  close  of  hia 
long  reign  the  military  successes  of  the  French 
were  most  brilliant.  Louis  XV.  (1715-75)  suc- 
ceeded to  a  heritage  whose  glory  was  tarnished, 
and  whose  stability  was  shaken  to  its  very 
foundations  during  his  reign.  The  Peace  of 
Paris,  1763,  by  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
,  colonial  possessions  of  France  were  given  up  to 
I  England,  terminated  an  inglorious  war,  in  which 
I  the  French  bad  expended  1,350  millions  of 
franca.  In  1774  Louis  XVI.,  a  well-meaning, 
weak  prince,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The 
American  war  of  freedom  had  disseminated 
republican  ideas  among  the  lower  orders,  while 
the  Assembly  of  the  Notables  had  discussed  and 
made  known  to  all  classes  the  incapacity  of  the 
government  and  the  wanton  prodigality  of  the 
court.  The  nobles  and  the  tiers  (tat  were  alike 
clamorous  for  a  meeting  of  the  states,  the 
former  wishing  to  impose  new  taxes  on  the  na- 
tion, and  the  latter  determined  to  inaugurate 
a  thorough  and  systematic  reform.  After  much 
opposition  on  the  pail  of  the  king  and  court  tlie 
ttata  Gin&raxa,  w&ich  had  not  met  since  1614, 
assembled  at  Versailles  on  May  25,  1789.  The 
resistance  made  by  Louis  and  his  advisers  to 
the  reasonable  demands  of  the  deputies  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1789,  led  to  the  constitution  of  the 
National  Assembly.  The  consequence  waa  the 
outbreak  of  insurrectionary  movements  at  Paris, 
where  blood  was  shed  on  the  12th  of  July.  On 
the  following  dav  the  national  guard  was  con- 
[  voked,  and  on  the  14th  the  people  took  posaes- 
'  sion  of  the  Bastile.  The  royal  princes  and  all 
the  nobles  who  could  escape  sought  safety  in 
flight.  The  royal  family,  having  attempted  in 
vain  to  follow  their  example,  tried  to  conciliate 
the  people  by  the  feigned  assumption  of  repub- 
lican sentiment;  but  on  the  5th  of  October  the 
rabble,    followed   by   numbers   of   the   national 

fiiard,  attacked  Versailles,  and  compelled  the 
ing  and  his  family  to  remove  to  Pans,  whither 
the  Assembly  also  moved.  A  war  with  Austria 
was  begun  in  April,  1792;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
French  was  visited  on  Louis,  who  was  confined  - 
in  August  with  his  family  in  the  Temple.  In 
December  the  Icing  was  brought  to  trial.  On 
January  20,  1793,  sentence  of  death  waa  passed 
upon  him,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was 
beheaded.  Marie  Antoinette,  the  widowed 
queen,  was  guillotined;  the  dauphin  and  bis 
surviving  relatives  suffered  every  indignity  that 
malignity  could  devise-  A  reign  of  blood  and 
terror  succeeded.  The  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
young  general.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  Italy, 
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turned  men's  thoughts  to  other  channels.     In  i  brought  to  a  close  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  and 

1795,  a  general  amnesty  was  declared,  peace  was  the  election  to  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe, 
conclude  with  Prussia  a.nd  S^ain,  and  tlie  war  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  king,  by  the  will  of  the 
was  carried  on  with  double  vigor  against  Aus-  people.  Louis  Philippe  having  abdicated  (Feb- 
tria.  The  Revolution  had  reached  a  turning-  ruary  24,  1848),  a,  republic  was  proclaimed, 
point.  A  Directory  was  formed  to  administer  under  a  provisional  government.  Liiuis  Napo- 
the  government,  which  was  now  conducted  in  leor.  was  elected  president  of  the  republic  in 
a  spirit  of  order  and  conciliation.  In  1797,  December,  1848;  but  by  the  famous  amp  dUiat 
Bonaparte  and  his  brother-commanders  wer«  '  of  December  2,  1851,  he  violently  set  aside  the 
omnipotent  in  Italy.  Austria  was  compelled  i  constitution,  and  assumed  dictatorial  powers; 
to  give  up  Belgium,  accede  to  peace  on  any  and  a  year  after  was  raised,  by  the  almost 
terms,  and  recognize  the  Cisalpme  Republic,  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation,  to  the  dignity 
Under  the  pretext  of  attacking  England  a  fleet !  of  emperor  as  Napoleon  III.  The  result  of  the 
of  400  ships  and  an  army  of  36,000  picked  men  '  appeal  made  to  the  nation  in  1S70,  on  the  plea 
were  equipped;  their  destination  proved,  how- .  of  securing  their  sanction  for  his  policy,  was  not 
ever,  to  be  Egypt,  whither  the  Directory  sent  what  he  had  anticipated.  The  course  of  events 
Bonaparte;  but  the  young  general  resided  the  in  the  short  but  terrible  Franco-German  War  of 
command  to  Kleber,  landed  in  France  m  1799,  1870-71  electrified  Europe  by  it«  unexpected 
and  at  once  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  Direct-  character.  On  September  2,  1870,  Napoleon, 
ory,  and  securing  his  own  nomination  as  consul,  with  90,000  men,  surrendered  at  Sedan.  With 
In  1800,  a  new  constitution  was  promulgated,  the  concurrence  of  Prussia,  the  French  nation 
which  vested  the  sole  executive  power  in  Bona-  next  elected  representatives  to  provide  for  the  . 
parte.  Having  resumed  his  military  duties,  he  exigency.  A  republic  waa  proclaimed,  and  the 
marched  an  army  over  the  Alps,  attacked  the  first  National  Assembly  met  at  Bordeaux  in 
Austrians  unawares,  and  decided  the  fate  of  February,  1871.  After  receiving  the  resignation 
Italy  by  his  victory  at  Marengo.  In  1804,  on  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Defense,  the 
an  appeal  by  universal  suffrage  to  the  nation.  Assembly  undertook  to  organine  a  republican 
Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  emperor.  By  his  government,  and  nominated  M.  Thiers  chief  of 
marriage  with  tne  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  the  executive  power  of  the  Etat«,  with  the  title 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Napoleon  ,  of  PrBsident  of  the  French  Republic,  but  with 


seemed  to  have  given  to  his  throne  the  prestige 
of  birth,  which  alone  it  had  lacked.  The  dis- 
astrous Russian  campaign,  in  which  his  noble 
army  was  lost  amid  the  rigors  of  a  northern 
winter,  was  soon  followed  by  the  falling  away  of 
his   allies   and    feudatories.     Napoleon    himself 


the  condition  of  responsibility  to  the  National 
Assembly.  The  ei-Eroperor  Napoleon  died  in 
1872,  at  Chiselhurst,  England,  where  he  had 
resided  with  hia  family  since  his  liberation  in 
March,  1871.  In  187.3,  M.  Thiers  resigned  the 
,  office  of  President  of  the  French  Repubhc,  and 
i  wherever  he  appeared  in  j  was  succeeded  by  Marshal  MacMahon,  who  re- 
person,  but  his  generals  were  beal£n  m  numer-  signed  in  1879,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Gr^vy. 
ous  engagements;  and  thegreat  defeat  of  Leipsic  ,  In  1887,  Sadi-Carnot  was  chosen  president.  He 
compelled  the  French  to  retreat  beyond  the  was  assassinated  June  24,  1894.  His  successor 
Rliine.  The  Swedes  brought  reinforcements  to  .  was  M.  Casimir-Perier,  who  resigned  January  15, 
swell  tlie  ranks  of  his  enemies  on  the  eastern'  1895,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Frangoia  F^lix 


swell  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  on  the  eastern  |  1895,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  trangoi! 
frontier,  while  the  English  pressed  on  from  the  |  Faure,  January  17,  1895.  President  Fau 
west;  Paris,  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  i  assassinated  in  1899,  and  his  successor  was  oi. 
capitulated  after  a  short  resistance,  March  30,  '  Loubet,  during  whose  administration  the  famous 
1814.  Napoleon  retired  to  the  island  of  Elba.  |  Dreyfus  case  was  reopened  and  disposed  of. 
On  the  3d  of  May,  Louis  XVIII.  {the  brother  of  i  M.  Armand  Falliferes  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
Louis  XVI.)  made  his  entry  into  Pans.  On  dency  January  17,  1906,  in  succession  to  M. 
March  1,  1815,  Napoleon  left  Elba,  and  landed  Loubet.  The  most  important  public  act  during 
in  France.  Crowds  fallowed  him;  the  soldiers  I  his  incumbency  has  been  the  enforcement  of  the 
flocked  around  his  standard ;  the  Bourbons  fled,  .  Separation  Law,  which  leaves  the  administration 
and  he  took  possesion  of  their  lately  deserted  of  the  Church  of  France  in  its  own  hands,  rather 
palaces.  The  news  of  his  landing  spread  terror  than  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  Serious  disturb- 
through  Europe;  and  on  the  25th  of  Maroh  a  ances  occurred  during  the  same  year  (1907)  in 
treaty  of  alliance  was  aipied  at  Vienna  between  the  wine-growing  districts. 

Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England,  and  |  Frencb  Revolution,  The  First. 
preparations  at  once  made  to  put  down  the  From  May  5,  1789,  to  July  27,  1794.  Chief 
movement  in  his  favor  and  restore  the  Bourbon  i  Leaders  of  the  First  French  Revolution:  Comte 
dynasty.  At  first  the  old  prestige  of  success  dc  Mirabeau,  1789-1791;  Danton,  from  the 
seemed  to  attend  Napoleon;  but  on  the  18th  of  death  of  Mirabeau  to  1793;  Robespierre,  from 
June  he  was  thoroughly  defeated  at  Waterloo;  June,  1793,  to  July  27,  1794.  Next  to  these 
and,  having  placed  himself  under  the  safeguard  three  were  St.  Just,  Couthon,  Marat,  Carrier, 
of  the  English,  he  was  sent  to  the  island  of  St.  ,  Hfibert,  Santerre,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Roland, 
Helena,  where,  on  May  5,  1821,  he  breathed  his  and  his  wife,  Brissot,  Bemave,  Sieyj^s,  Barras, 
last.     In  1824,  Louis  XVIII.  died  without  direct   Tallien,  etc. 

heirs,  and  his  brother,  the  Due  d'Artoia,  sue-  Great  Days  of  the  First  French  Reuofuiion; 
ceeded  to  the  throne  as  Charles  X.  General  June  17,  17S9,  the  Tiers  Etat  constituted  itself 
ministerial  incapacity,  want  of  good  faith,  gen-  into  the  "National  Assembly";  June  20th,  the 
eral  discontent,  and  excessive  clerical  influence  day  of  the  Jeu  de  Paume,  when  the  Assembly 
characterized    his    reign,    which    was    abruptly  i  took  an  oath  not  to  separate  till  it  had  given 


France  a  constitution;  July  14th,  Storming  of 
the  Bastille;  October  5th  and  6th,  the  Icing  and 
National  Aasembly  transferred  trom  Versailles 
to  Paris.  This  closed  the  ancient  rigiTne  of  the 
court.  June  20,  21,  1791,  flight  and  capture 
of  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family.  June  20, 
1702,  attaclc  on  the  Tuilenes  by  Santerre:  Au- 
gust 10th,  attack  on  the  Tuilenes  and  downfall 
of  the  monarchy;  September  2d,  3d,  and  4th, 
ma,s3acre  of  the  state  prisoners.  January  21, 
1793,  Louis  XVI  guillotined;  May  Slat,  com- 
mencement of  the  Reign  of  Terror;  June  2d,  the 
Girondists  proscribed;  October  16th,  Marie 
Antoinette  guillotined;  October  Slst,  the  Giron- 
dists guillotined.  April  5th,  1794,  downfall  of 
Danton;   July  27th,  downfall  of  Robespierre. 

Frisians  or  Frisll  (later  called  Frisones). 
An  ancient  Germanic  people,  who  inhabited  the 
extreme  northwest  of  Germany,  between  the 
mouths  of  tlie  Rhine  and  Ems,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  the  Roman  power  under  Drusus.  They 
were  subdued  by  the  Franks,  and,  on  the  division 
of  the  Carlovinpan  Empire,  their  country  was 
divided  into  West  Frisian  (West  Friestand)  and 
East  Friuan  (East  Friesland).  JThe  langu^e 
of  the  Friesians  is  intermediate'  between  the 
Angl»&ixon  and  the  Old  Norse.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  old  Frisian  is  derived  from  certain 
coQections  of  laws;  as  the  "Asegabuch,"  com- 
posed about  1200;  the  "  Brockmerbrief,"  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century;  the  "CEpnsiger  Domen," 
about  1300,  and  some  others. 

Fronde,  a  name  given  to  a  revolt  in  France 
opposed  to  the  Court  of  Anne  of  Austria  and 
Hazarin  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
war  which  arose,  and  whicn  was  due  to  the  des- 


i  then  a  war  on  the 

Krt  of  the  nobles,  called  the  New  Fronde,  which 
ted  till  1652,  when  the  revolt  was  cni^ed  by 
TuTonne  to  the  triumph  of  the  royal  power. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  mimic  fights  with 
slings  in  which  the  boys  of  Paris  frequently  in- 
dulged, and  which  even  went  so  far  aa  to  beat  back 
at  ttmee  the  civic  guard  sent  to  suppress  them. 

Garde  Natlonale,  a  guard  of  armed 
citizens  instituted  in  Paris,  July  13,  1789.  At 
first  it  numbered  48,000  men,  but  was  increased 
to  300,000  when  it  was  organized  throughout 
the  whole  country.  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was' 
its  first  commander.  It  was  reorganized  by  the 
Directory  and  by  Napoleon,  and  again  under  the 
Bourbons  and  was  dissolved  in  1827.  Under 
Louis  Philippe  it  was  resuscitated  and  contrib- 
uted to  his  overthrow.  In  1851,  the  national  guard 
was  again  reor^nized,  but  in  1855  dissolved. 
In  1870,  the  national  guard  of  Paris  was  formed 
for  the  defense  of  the  city  against  the  Prussians. 
The  resistance  of  a  section  of  the  guard  to  the 
decree  of  disarmament  led  to  the  communal 
war,  at  the  close  of  which  the  guard  was  de- 
clared dissolvedby  the  National  A^mbly  (1871). 

Geneva  Convention,  a  convention 
signed  by  the  ciuef  Europeans  continental  powers 
in  1S54,  providing  for  the  succor  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  war.  It  has  since  been  ratified  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
about  forty  other  nations.    The  chief  provisions 
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are:  (I)  The  neutrality  of  ambulances  and 
military  hospitals.  (2)  The  personnel  of  such 
ambulances  and  hospitals,  including  sanitary 
officers  and  naval  and  military  chapl^ns,  to  be 
benefited  by  the  neutrality.  (3)  The  inhabit- 
ants of  a  country,  rendering  help  to  the  sick  and 
wounded,  are  to  be  respected  and  free  from  cap- 
ture. (4)  No  distinction  to  be  made  between 
tlte  sick  and  wounded,  on  account  of  nationality. 
(5)  A  flag  and  uniform  to  be  adopted,  and  an 
armlet  for  the  personnel  of  ambulances  and  hos- 
pitals. The  Sag  and  armlet  to  consist  of  a  red 
Greek  cross  on  a  white  ground.  The  Turks  use 
a  red  crescent  in  place  of  the  cross.  Other  pro- 
visions have  since  been  added  intended  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  naval  combat,  and  cover 
cases  of  capture  and  sinking  of  vessels.  To 
carry  out  the  terms  of  this  convention,  tiie  Inter- 
national Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sick  and 
Wounded  has  been  organized,  with  committees 
in  the  chief  towns  in  the  Uoited  States  and  in 
Europe.  It  first  pl^ed  an  important  part  in 
the  Franco-German  War,  every  nation  sending 
its  contingent  of  ambulances,  surgeons,  etc.  In 
the  Spanish- American  War  the  Cuban  Central 
Relief^  Committee  used  the  Red  Cross  Society 
as  an  agency  in  the  distribution  of  relief. 
Georgia.     Named  after   King  George  II. 


United  States.  The  country  was  originally 
included  in  the  charter  of  Carolina.  In  1732 
the  territory  was  granted  to  a  corporation, 
which  sent  out  the  first  colony  under  oir  James 
Oglethorpe  the  same  year.  In  1733  Savannah 
was  Founded.  General  Oglethorpe  commanded 
the  forces  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  a^inst  St.  Augustine 
in  1739.  In  1752,  Georgia  became  a  royal 
government  under  regulations  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  colonies.  During  the  Revolution 
Georgia  was  overrun  by  the  British,  and 
Savannah  captured  in  1778.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  ratified  January  2, 
1788,  The  State  seceded  January  19,  1861. 
The  principal  military  events  were  those  about 
Atlanta,  resulting  in  its  evacuation,  and  Sher- 
man's March  to  the  Sea,  aU  in  1864,  Georgia 
was  formally  readmitted  to  the  Union  July  15, 
1870.  An  International  Cotton  ExpoMtion  was 
held  at  Atlanta  in  1881,  which  gave  a  pronounced 
impulse  to  that  industry  in  the  South.  The 
State  enacted  a  law  in  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  1907. 

Germany,  After  the  gradual  retirement 
of  the  Romans  from  Germany  the  coimtry 
became  divided  into  petty  states  and  govern- 
ments, wliere  the  influence  of  France  was  soon 
made  apparent  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
asserting  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  the  west 
of  Germany.  Charlemagne,  extending  his  con- 
quests trom  the  North  Sea  to  the  Alps,  and 
from  the  Rhine  to  Hungary,  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  long  line  of  emperors  and  kings  who 
occupied  the  German  throne  tor  upward  of 
1,000  yearn.  On  the  extinction,  in  911,  of  the 
Cariovingian  dynasty,  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  ablets  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right 
of  electing  their  sovereign,  who  could  not,  how- 
the  imperial  title  till  he  was  crowned 
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by  the  pope.  At  this  period  there  were  io  Ger- 
many five  nations  —  tlie  Franks,  Saxona,  Bava- 
rians, Swabians,  and  LotTMnera.  Their  choice 
of  a  ruler  fell  upon  the  Count  of  Francooia,  who, 
under  the  title  of  Conrad  I.,  reigned  Kinz  of 
Germajiy  from  911-18.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  gained  conqueBta 
over  the  Danes,  Slavs,  and  Magyars,  which  was 
confirmed  and  extended  by  his  son  and  auc- 
cesBor,  Otho  I.  <936-73),  who  carried  the  boun- 
daries of  the  empire  beyond  the  Elbe  and  Saale. 
In  1039-66  Henry  ail.  extended  German 
supremacy  over  Hungary.     In   1125  the  male 


iupied  the  throne  till  1138,  when  the 
power  were  assumed  b^  Conrad  III.,  Duke  of 
Franconia,  in  whose  reign  the  civil  ware  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelliues  bewau.  He  was  the 
firat  o(  the  Hohenstauffen  dynasty.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  famous  Fredenck  I.,  sur- 
named  Barbarossa,  who,  with  the  flower  of  his 
ctuvalry,  perished  ic  the  Crusades.  In  1273 
Rudolf  I.,  the  first  of  the  Habsburg  line,  which 
still  reigns  in  Austria,  began  his  reign,  and 
restored  order  by  destroying  the  strongholds  of 
the  nobles.  For  the  next  200  yeare,  counting 
from  1292,  the  period  of  the  acceamon  of  Adolph- 
pbus,  the  history  of  the  German  Empire  pre- 
sents few  features  of  interest.  In  1493  Maii- 
mihan  I.,  succeeded  bis  father,  Frederick  III., 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Bummdy,  and  be«ime,  consequently,  involved 
in  the  general  politics  of  Europe,  while  his 
oppomtion  to  the  reformed  faith  preached  by 
Luther  embittered  th^  religious  differences 
which  marked  the  doee  of  his  reign.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  V.,  who,  although  opposed 
to  the  Reformation,  left  the  princes  of  Germany 
to  settle  their  religious  differences  among  tbem- 
selveSj  and  to  quell  tbe  insurrection  of  the  peas- 
ants m  1525,  which  threatened  to  undermine 
society.  He  abdicated  in  favor  of  bis  brother 
Ferdinand  in  1556,  who  granted  entire  toleration 
to  the  Protestants.  Feniinand's  reign  was  dis- 
turbed by  domestic  and  foreign  aggressions. 
Anarchv,  both  civil  and  religious,  now  obtained 
in  his  dominions  to  such  an  extent  as  to  culmi- 


phalia,  1648.  This  terrible  war  depopulated 
the  rural  districts  of  Germany,  destroyed  its 
commerce,  crippled  the  powers  of  the  emperors, 
burdened  the  people  witn  taxes,  and  cut  up  the 
empire  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states,  whose 
rulers  exercised  almost  absolute  power.  The 
male  line  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty  expired  with 
Charies  VI.,  1740.  The  reign  of  this  potentate 
and  that  of  his  predecessor,  Joseph  I.,  were 
signalized  by  the  victories  won  by  the  imperialist 
general,  Prince  Eugene,  and  Marlborough,  over 
the  French.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War 
Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  maintained  his 
character  for  skillful  generalship  at  the  expense 
of  Austria.  During  the  life-time  of  Maria  Theresa 
she  retained  her  authority  over  ail  the  Christian 
states,  but  on  her  death  her  son,  Joseph  II.,  was 
titUe  more  than  nominal  sovereign.  In  1792 
Francis  II.  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Germany; 
in  1804  he  assumed  tbe  title  Francis  I.  Emperor 


of  Austria:  in  1806  he  re»Kned  the  German 
crown  and  assumed  the  titfe  of  Emperor  of 
Austiia,  having  suffered  a  aeries  of  defeats  by  the 
arrnies  of  the  French  Republic.  From  this 
period  till  1814^15  Germany  was  almost  wholly 
at  themercyof  Napoleon,  who  deposed  the  estate- 
lished  sovereigns,  and  dismembered  the  states 
in  the  interest  of  his  own  favorites.  Of  the  300 
states  into  which  the  empire  was  divided  there 
remained  only  forty  —  a  number  subsequently 
reduced  to  thirty-five.  The  Diet  was  now  reor- 
ganized by  all  the  allied  states  as  the  legislature 
and  executive  organ  of  the  Confederation.  The 
French  Revolution  of  1830  reacted  sufficiently 
to  constrain  the  rulere  of  some  of  the  German 
states  to  give  written  constitutions  to  their  sub- 
jects. This  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  people  as  a  whole,  so  that  in  1848.  by 
open  insurrectionary  movements  was  compelled 
the  convocation,  by  a  provisional  self-consti- 
tuted assembly,  of  a  national  congress  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  Arehduke  John 
of  Austria  was  elected  vicar  of  the  newly  oi^gan- 
ised  government,  but  his  action  embarrassed 
tlie  progressiva  tendencies  of  parliament  and 
dampened  tbe  hopes  of  the  pro^ressionista.  The 
refu^  of  the  Kin^  of  Prussia  to  accept  the 
imperial  crown  which  was  offered  him  by  the 
parliament  was  followed  by  a  provisional  regency 
of  the  empire;  but  as  there  was  no  oohe^on 
among  the  members  of  the  parliament,  and  as 
Austria  had  been  shut  out  from  the  German 
Confederation  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  the 
assembly  soon  lapsed  into  anarchy,  which  led  to 
its  dissolution.  In  1850  the  Diet  was  restored 
by  Austria  and  Pruswa.  In  1S59  the  whole 
federal  army  was  mobilized,  and  the  Frusaan 
prince  regent  made  commander-in-chief.  There 
IS  httle  doubt  that  the  feeling  of  the  German 
people,  as  distinguished  from  the  princes  and 
bureaucracy,  has.  in  recent  times  at  least,  been 
in  favor  of  the  purely  German  Prussia  as  their 
leader  rather  than  Austria,  the  great  mass  of 
whose  population  are  Slavs  and  Magyars.  And 
when  the  Parliament  of  Frankfurt,  in  1850, 
offered  the  imperial  crown  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
the  unitv  of  Germany  might  have  been  secured 
without  bloodshed  haid  the  monarch  been  resolute, 
or  had  he  had  a  Bismarck  for  his  adviser.     But 


that  the  knot  must  be  cut  by  the  sword.  By  the 
treaty  of  Gastein,  Austria  and  Prussia  agreed  to 
a  joint  occupation  of  the  Elbe  duchies;  but  to 
prevent  collision  it  was  judged  prudent  that 
Austria  should  occupy  Holstein  and  Prussia 
Sleswick.  Already  a  difference  of  policy  had 
begun  to  show  itself;  Prussia  was  believed  to 
have  the  intention  of  annexing  the  duchies, 
while  Austria  began  to  favor  the  claims  of  Prince 


England,  France,  and  Russia  invited  the 
disputants  to  a  conference.  Prussia  and  Italy 
readily  consented;  but  nothii^  came  of  it, 
through  the  obstinate  pride  of  Austria,  who 
would  not  allow  her  jtoaition  in  Italy  to  be  even 
taken  into  con^deration.  In  the  sitting  of  the 
German  Diet,  June  1,  1866,  Austria,  disregarding 
the  Convention  of  Gastein,  placed  the  whole 


matter  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bund,  and  then 
proceeded  to  convoke  the  stateg  of  HolstetD 
to  assist  is  the  aettlement  of  the  future  desti- 
nation of  the  duchy."  Prussia  protested 
arainst  this  as  an  insult  and  a  violation  oF  treaty. 
The  Prussiana  lost  no  time^ '  war  was  declared 
agunst  Austria,  and,  following  the  example  set 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  the  troo^  immediately 
began  to  march  into  Bohemia^  invadiD^  it  at 
no  less  than  three  several  pomta.  This  brief 
war  ended  in  the  utter  defeat  of  Austria,  and  also 
in  the  restoration  of  Venetia  to  Italy.  In  1870 
the  famous  Franco-Prussian  War  opened,  to  the 
utter  humihation  of  the  French  arms,  and  the 
cession  of  Alsace  and  German-Lorraine,  62,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  to  the  Germans, 
together  with  the  payment  of  5,000,000,000 
francs  as  additional  indemnity  for  the  expense 
of  the  war.  The  Gennanio  Empire,  recon- 
structed in  1S70,  as  a  result  of  this  fierce  con- 
Bict,  grew  out  of  the  North  German  Confeder- 
ation, established  in  1866.  by  treaties  between 
the  King  of  Prusiua  and  the  governments  of 
Bavaria,  WOrtembeiv,  Baden,  and  Hesse, 
ratified  by  the  Diet  of  north  Germany,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1S70.  The  legislative  power  of  the 
empire  is  vested  in  a  FMeral  Council  represent- 
ing the  twenty-five  states  of  which  the  Confed- 
eration is  composed.  Prusda  has  seventeen 
votes,  Bavaria  six,  Wflrtemberg  four.  Saxony 
four,  Baden  three,  Hesse  three,  Hecklenburg- 
Schwerin  two,  Brunswick  two,  and  the  rest  of 
the  states  one  vote  each,  the  total  number  being 
fifty-eight.  The  executive  is  intrusted  to  the 
emperor  and  a  ministry  selected  by  him  and 
presided  over  by  the  chancellor  of  the  empire; 
ministers  are  responuble  to  the  emperor  only. 
On  January  18,  1871,  King  William  of  Prussia 

Eroctajnied  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  power 
>r  himself  and  his  successors.  Whatever  spirit 
of  opposition  there  mav  have  been  on  the  part 
of  the  antagonists  of  the  supremacy  of  Prussia 
was  smothered  in  the  general  acclamations  of 
triumph.  He  died  ISSS,  and  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son  Frederick  William  (Frederic  III.),  who, 
however,  only  reigned  three  months,  dying  the  | 
same  year  of  a  throat  affection.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  William,  as  William  II.  The . 
eariy  years  of  the  present  emperor's  reign  were ' 
marked  by  the  rise  of  the  Social  Democrats,  the  | 
formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (cooMsting  of 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy):  the  | 
acauisition,  mnce  1884,  of  foreien  dependen--— 
and  spheres  of  influence,  and  the  retirem 


Bismarck  in  ISOO.     In   1908,  the  emperor 
quired  a  royal  residence  in  the  island  of  Corfu, 
whose   climate   it   is   thought,   will   alleviate   a 
throat  trouble  to  which  hie  majesty  has  been 
subject  for  some  years, 

Gettyaburc,  Battle  ot,  fought  July  1-3, 
1863,  between  the  Union  Army  under  General 
Meade,  and  the  Confederates  under  General 
Lee.  During  Hay  the  armies  lay  fronting  each 
other  upon  the  Rappahannock.  Early  in  June 
Lee  b^an  his  movement  for  the  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania,  crossing  the  Potomac  on  the  24th 
and  25th,  and  reaching  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  on 
the  27th.  General  Hooker,  then  in  conunand 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  moved  in  the  same 
general  direction,  but  on  the  28th  was  relieved. 


pve  battle.  Meade  had  intended  to  give  battft 
a  spot  several  miles  from  Gettysburg,  near  which 
was,  however,  a  small  portion  of  his  army.  This 
came  into  colli»on  a  little  before  noon,  July  1st, 
with  the  advance  of  Lee,  and  was  forced  back, 
taking  up  a  strong  position  on  Cemeteiy  Hill, 
in  the  rear  of  Gettysburg.  Hancock,  who  had 
been  sent  forward  to  examine  the  portion, 
reported  that  Gettysburg  was  the  pltkce  at  which 
to  receive  the  Confederate  attack,  and  Meade 
hurried  his  whole  force  to  that  point.  The 
action  on  the  second  day,  July  2d,  began  about 
noon  with  an  attempt  made  bv  Lee  to  seise 
Round  Top.  a  rocky  nill  from  which  the  Union 
position  could  be  enfiladed.  When  this  day's 
lighting  closed  Lee  was  convinced  that  be  lutd 
greatly  the  advantage,  and  he  resolved  to  press 
it  the  next  day.  On  the  morning  of  July  3d,  an 
attempt'  was  made  upon  the  extiwne  Union 
right,  but  repelled.  The  main  attack  on  tbe^ 
center  was  preluded  by  a  cannonade  from  150 
guns,  which  was  replied  to  by  eighty,  little 
injury  being  inflicted  by  either  ade.  About 
noon  the  Union  fire  was  slackened  in  order  to 
cool  the  guns,  and  Lee,  thinking  that  the  batte- 
ries were  silenced,  launched  a  column  of  15,000 
or  18,000  agtunst  the  Union  lines.  Some  of  this 
column  actually  surmounted  the  low  works,  and 
a  brief  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued.  But  the 
column  was  practically  annihilated,  only  a  smalt 
portion  escaping  deatn  or  t^apture.  The  forces 
on  each  side  were  probably  about  80,000,  though 
all  were  not  really  engaged.  No  aflScial  report 
of  the  Confederate  loss  was  ever  published:  the 
best  estimates  put  it  at  about  18,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  13,600  missing,  most  of  them 
prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was  23,187,  16,643 
of  whom  were  Idtled  and  wounded. 

OhlbeUlnea  (jfib'Sl-llru).  The  name  of  a 
celebrated  political  faction  which  existed  in  Italy 
during  the  Thirteenth  Century  and  sprung  out  of 
the  disputed  succession  to  the  imperial  throne  of 
Germany,  vacated  in  1137  by  the  death  of 
Lothaire  II.  Conrad  of  Honenstauffen,  his 
elected  successor,  found  his  claim  disputed  by 
Henry  of  Guelph  (sumamed  the  Proud),  Duke 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  At  the  latter's  death 
his  pretentions  became  personified  in  his  son 
Henry  tiie  Lion,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose 
adher^ts  called  themselves  Ouelpha  after  his 
patronymic,  in  distinction  from  the  Gh^iettinet, 
who  derived  their  cognomen  from  Conrad's 
lordship  of  Weiblingen,  1140.  Their  feud  after 
a  while  extended  to  Italy,  over  which  the  German 
emperors  claimed  supremacy,  against  the  popes; 


French  invaaon  of  Charles  VIII.  in  1495. 
Girondists  (ji-ron'dittK),_  the  name  given 
to  the  moderate  Republicans  in  the  first  French 
Revolution.  The  name  was  derived  from  the 
departiLent  of  Gironde,  which  chose  for  its  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Legislative  Assembly  five  men 
who  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
oratory,  and  who,  being  joined  by  Condoroet, 
Brissot,  and  the  moderate  Republicans  who  w~~~ 
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Conservative  party.  They  feil  durine  the  Reini 
of  Terror,  and  most  of  them  perished  on  the 
scaffold. 

OladlatorSf  in  Ancient  Rome,  profesaionul 
combatants,  who  fought  in  the  arena  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people.  They  were  at  first 
slaves,  prisoners,  or  convicts;  but  afterwards 
freemen  fought  in  the  arena,  either  for  hire  or 
from  choice.  When  a,  Rladiator  was  severely 
wounded,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  fight  any  longer, 
his  antagonist  stood  over  him  with  his  sword 
lifted,  and  looked  up  to  the  asaembly  for  its  fiat. 
If  the  majority  turned  their  thumbs  downwards, 
that  was  the  si^al  of  death.  The  practice  was 
defended,  even  by  Cicero,  as  serving  to  keep  up 
a  martial  spirit  and  a  contempt  of  death  among 
the  people.  Constantine  prohibited  gladiators^ 
fights  by  an  edict  (A.  D.  325),  but  the  practice 
was  not  wholly  extinct  till  the  time  of  Tneodoric 
(A.  D.  500). 

God's  Truce,  or  The  Truce  of  God. 
A  ungular  institution  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
originated  in  a  council  assembled  at  Limoges  at 
the  end  of  the  Tenth  Century,  and  in  the  council 
of  Orleans,  1016.  It  consisted  in  the  suspension 
for  a  stated  time,  and  at  stated  seasons  and  festi- 
vals, of  that  right  of  private  feud  for  the  redress 
of  wrongs,  which,  under  certain  conditions,  was 
recognised  by  mediKval  law  or  usage.  It  pre- 
vailed chiefly  in  France  and  the  German  Empire ; 
and  fell  gradually  into  disuse  when  the  right  of 
private  redress  was  restricted,  and  at  last  en- 
tirely abolished  by  laws. 

Goths.  A  powerful  German  people,  who 
originally  dwelt  on  the  Prusaan  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  but  after- 
wards migrated  south.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  Third  Century  we  find  them  separated  into 
two  great  divisions,  the  Ostrogoths  or  Eastern 
Goths,  and  the  Visigoths  or  Western  Goths. 
The  former  were  settled  ill  MtE«a  and  Pannonia, 
while  the  latter  remained  north  of  the  Danube. 
At  the  bennning  of  the  Fifth  Century,  the  Visi- 
goths, under  their  Kine  Alaric,  invaded  Italy, 
and  took  and  plundered  Rome  (A.  D.  410).  A 
few  years  later  they  settled  in  the  southwest  of ' 
Gaul,  and  thence  invaded  Spain,  where  they 
founded  a  kingdom  which  lasted  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  Meantime,  the  Ostrogoths  ex- 
tended their  dominion  almost  up  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  and,  under  their  King  Theodoric 
(A  D.  489)  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Italy.  Their  dominion  over  Italy  lasted,  how- 
ever, only  till  554,  when  it  was  overthrown  by 
Karnes,  the  general  of  Justinian.  From  this 
time,  the  Goths  ^ure  no  longer  in  Western 
Europe,  except  in  Spain,  from  which  they  were 
finally  driven  by  the  Arabs.  But  their  name 
was  perpetuated  long  after  in  Scandinavia, 
where  a  Kingdom  of  Gothia  existed  till  1161, 
when  it  was  absorbed  in  that  of  Sweden.  Of 
Gothic  literature,  in  the  Gothic  language,  we 
have  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  DyU  I  phi- 
las,  which  belongs  to  the  Fourth  Century,  and 
some  other  religious  writings  and  fragments. 

Greece.  Prior  to  the  first  recorded  Olym- 
liad,  B.  C.  776,  little  is  certain  in  Greek  history. 
_jong  anterior  to  this  the  country  had  been  in- 
habited, but  fact  and  fable  are  so  mingled  In 
the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  that  it 


is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false.  Starting,  then,  from  the  period  above 
indicated,  we  shall  give  a  brief  rStuttU  of  the 
chief  historic  events  up  to  the  conquest  of  Greece 
by  the  Turks  in  1456  A.  D.—  Otympio  Games 
revived  at  Elis,  884  B.  C.;  the  first  •Olympiad 
dates  from  776  B.  C;  the  Messeman  Wars  oc- 
curred from  743-669;  the  first  eea-fi^ht  on  rec- 
ord, between  the  Corinthians  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Corcyra,  664;  Byzantium  built,  657;  the_ 
seven  sages  of  Greece  (Solon,  Periander,  Pitta-' 
cus,  Chilo,  Thales,  Cleobulus,  and  Bias)  flourished 
about  593;  Persian  conquests  in  Ionia  occurred 
in  544;  Sybaris  in  Magna  Gnecia  destroyed,  and 
100,000  Crotonians  under  Milo  defeat  300,000 


Thrace  and  Macedonia  are  conquered,  496; 
Athens  and  Sparta  defy  the  Peraans,  490;  the 
Persians  are  defeated  at  Marathon,  491;  Xerxes 
Invades  Greece,  but  is  repulsed  at  Thermopyls 
by  Leonidas,  480;  battle  of  Salamis  occurs,  480; 
Hardonius  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Platea,  and 
the  Persian  fleet  is  destroyed  at  Mycale,  479; 
battle  of  Euiymedon,  which  ends  the  Per^an 
War,  466;  Athens  attempts  to  obtain  an  ascend- 
ency  over  the  rest  of  Greece,  459;  the  first 
"sacred  war"  begun,  448;  Corinth  aud  Corcyra 
involved  in  war,  435,  which  leads  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  lasting  from  431—404;  ,the  Athenian 
expedition  to  Syracuse  ends  disastrously,  415- 
413;  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  under  Xenophon 
occurs,  400;  Socrates  dies,  399;  great  sea-fight 
at  Cnidas,  394;  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  387; 
Thebes  arrives  at  the  height  of  ite  power  in 
Greece  between  the  years  370-360;  the  battla 
of  Hantinea,  and  death  of  Epaminondas,  362; 
Philip  of  Macedon  reigns,  353;  the  sacred  war 
is  stopped  by  Philip,  who  captures  all  the  towiu 
of  the  Phoc»ans,  348;  battle  of  Ch»roneia,  3.18; 
Alexander  enters  Greece,  conquers  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  destroys  Thebes,  335;  he  conquers 
the  Persian  Emjnre,  334-331;  Greece  invaded 
by  the  Gauls,  280;  they  are  defeated  at  Delphi, 
279;  and  finally  expefled,  277;  internal  feuds 
lead  to  interference  by  the  Romans,  200;  Mum- 
mius  conquers  Greece,  and  makes  it  a  Roman 
province,  147-146.  Under  Augustus  and  Had- 
rian Greece  was  prosperous,  12^133  A.  D.: 
Alaric  invades  Greece,  396;  it  is  plundered  and 
ravaged  by  the  Normans  from  Sicily,  1146; 
conquered  by  the  Latins,  1204;  the  Turlcs  under 
Mohammed  II.  conquer  Athens  and  part  of 
Greece,  1456;  thence,  till  1822,  the  country  wsa 
a  province  of  Turkey.  The  revolt  of  the  Greeks 
from  Turkish  rule  took  place  March  6,  1821, 
under  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  and  on  January  1, 
1822,  they  declared  their  independence.  In  1825, 
the  Turks  partially  reoccupi^  the  country,  but 
were  finally  forced  to  evacuate  in  1828.  At  last, 
on  February  3,  1830,  a  protocol  of  the  allied 
powers  declared  the  independence  of  Greece, 
which  was  recogniied  by  the  Porte  on  the  25th  of 
April,  of  this  year.  The  crown  was  offered  to 
Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  when  he  re- 
fused it,  to  Otho,  a  young  prince  of  Bavaria,  who 
was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Hellenes  at  Nauplia 
in  1832.  But  his  arbitrary  measures,  and  the 
preponderance  which  he  gave  to  Germans  in  the 
government,  made  him  unpopular,  and,  althou^ 


after  a  rebellion  in  1843,  a  constitution  was  drawn 
up,  he  was  oompelled  by  another  rebellion  in  1862 
to  abdicate.  Aproviuonal  government  was  then 
Bet  up  at  Athens,  and  the  National  Assembly 
offered  the  vacant  throne  in  BUCCessioD  to  Prince 
Alfred  of  England  and  Prince  William  George  of 
Denmark.  The  latter  accepted  it,  and  on  March 
30,  1863,  was  pn>cl^med  as  Kine  Georee  I. 
In  1864,  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  had  hitherto 
formed  an  independent  republic  under  the 
protection  of  Britain,  were  annexed  to  Greece. 

From  the  first,  Greece  has  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  ita  frontier  northwanlB,  so 
as  to  include  the  large  Greek  population  in 
Thessaly  and  Epirus.  In  Januai?,  1878,  after 
the  fall  of  Plevna,  Greek  troops  were  moved 
into  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  but  were  withdrawn 
on  the  remonstrance  of  Britain.  The  promises 
held  out  to  Greece  by  the  Berlin  Congress  were 
in  danver  of  being  withdrawn,  but  the  persist- 
ence olGreece  led,  in  1881,  to  the  cesraon  to  her 
of  Thessaly  and  part  of  Epirus,  or  alxiut  one- 
third  less  than  the  territory  promised  at  Berlin. 
The  situation,  however,  always  remained  some- 
what strained.  The  union  of  Eastern  Rumelia 
with  Bulgaria,  In  1885,  gave  rise  to  a  demand 
for  a  rectification  of  frontiers,  and  war  with 
Turkey  was  only  prevented  by  the  great  powers, 
who  enforced  tne  reduction  of  the  Greek  army 
to  a  peace  footing  by  blockading  the  Greek  ports. 
The  same  occurred  in  1896,  when  war  was  de- 
clared i^ainst  Turkey  on  the  people  of  Crete 
demanding  their  right  to  become  a  portion  of 
Grecian  territory.  The  result  was  disastrous  to 
their   aspirations,  Turkey  pouring    troops   '   ' 


n  the  nation.  Prince  George  of  Greece  being 

held  as  mainly  responsible.     In   1904,  the  mili 
tary  service  of  the  kingdom   was   reorgai ' 
providing    for    an    increased    army    and 


Gunpowder  Plot,  T  be.  The  name  given 
to  a  conspiracy  projected  by  Guy  J'awkes  and 
Bome  revolutionary  associatas  against  James 
I.  and  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament^  with  a  design  to  their  destruction 
by  undermining  the  building  in  which  they  were 
expected  to  assemble,  placing  there  charges  of 
gunpowder,  and  hring  the  same,  November  5, 
1605.  The  plot,  however,  proved  abortive,  and 
the  conspirators  met  thep«ialty  of  their  crime. 

Hanse  Towns.  The  name  given  to  cer- 
tain towns  in  Germanv,  so  coll^  from  the 
Hanseatic  League,  whicn  was  formed  in  1241, 
for  the  protection  of  the  ports  against  the  piracies 
of  the  Swedes  and  Danes.  At  first  the  League 
consisted  only  of  towns  Ntuart«d  on  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic;  but  it  became  so  powerful,  and 
exercised  so  many  privileges,  that  ultimately  it 
included  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
The  League  condsted.  in  1370,  of  sixty-six  cities 
and  forty-four  confederate  towns.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  in  Germany  (1618-^8)  broke  up 
the  association,  which  had  already  begun  to 
decline  in  the  preceding  century.  The  only 
towns  now  known  as  Hanse  Towns  are  Ham- 
burg, LObeck,  and  Bremen;  and  in  their  case 
the  name  has  no  significance,  except  so  far  as 
it  indicates  that  they  are  still  ftee  cities. 


B  aba  burg:,  or  Hapaburg  (properly 
Habichtsburg  or  Habsburg,  the  hawk's  castie). 
A  small  place  in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Aargau,  on 

the  right  bank  of  the  Aar.     The  castle  was  built 


been  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  Count  of 
Habsburg.  After  the  death,  about  1232,  of 
Rudolf  n.,the  family  divided  into  two  branches 
the  founder  of  one  of  which  was  Albert  IV. 
In  1273,  Rudolf,  son  of  Albert  IV.,  was  chosen 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  from  him  descended 
the  series  of  Austrian  monarchs,  all  of  the  Habs- 
burg male  line,  down  to  Charles  IV.  includve. 
After  that  the  dynasty,  by  the  marriage  of 
Maria  Theresa  to  Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine, 
became  the  Habsburg-Lorrame.  Francis  II., 
the  third  of  this  line,  was  the  last  of  the  so-called 
"  Holy  Roman  Emperors,"  this  old  title  being 
changed  by  him  for  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria. 
From  the  Emperor  Rudolf  waa  also  descended 
a  Spanish  Dynasty  which  began  mth  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  (Charles  I.  of  Spain),  and 
teiminated  with  Charles  II.  in  1700.  The  castle 
of  Habsburg  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Wulpels- 
berg.  In  1881  the  Austrians  proposed  to  pur- 
chase the  castle  of  Habsburg  ana  give  it  as  a 
wedding  gift  to  the  Crown-prince  of  Austria; 
but  the  people  of  Aargau  refused  to  hear  of  the 

Helvetll.  A  powerful  Celtic  people,  who 
dwelt  in  what  is  now  the  west  of  Switserland. 
Their  chief  town  was  Acenttrum.  About  58 
B.  C.  they  resolved,  on  the  advice  of  Orgetorix, 
one  of  their  chiefs,  to  migrate  from  their  country 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  to  seek  a 
new  home  in  Gaul.  They  were,  however,  de- 
feated by  Cfflsar.  and  driven  back  into  their  own 
territories,  which  became  thenceforth  a  Roman 
colony.  In  the  commotions  that  followed  Uie 
death  of  Nero  (A.  D.  63)  they  were  almost 
extirpated. 

Holland.  Was  an  independent  country 
from  863  to  1433;  when  Philippe  of  Burgundy 
united  it  to  his  vast  estates.  In  1477,  Mary  of 
Burgundy  married  Maximilian,  and  Holland, 
with  many  other  estates,  was  united  to  Austria. 
After  Karl  V.  it  passed  into  the  Spanish  branch 
of  the  house,  and  in  1523,  imder  the  influence  of 
Luther,  it  became  Protestant.  In  1579,  Holland 
united  with  six  other  provinces  in  the  "Union  of 
Utrecht,"  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  be- 
came a  republic,  called  "The  Seven  Provinces," 
with  William  of  Orange  as  stadtholder.  In  1621, 
HoUandwas  united  to  France.  In  1806,  it  was 
erected  into  the  KingdoTn  of  Holland  by  Napo- 
leon I.  and  given  to  his  brother,  Louis  Bonaparte. 
In  1810,  it  was  again  united  to  France,  but  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  (1814)  It  was  united  to 
Belgium  and  formed  "The  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands."  In  1830,  Holland  and  Belgium 
were  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  called  the 
"Kingdom  of  Holland"  and  the  "Kingdom  of 
Bel^um";  the  King  of  Holland  sUll  calls  him- 
self the  "  King  of  the  Netherlands."  See 
"  Netherlands." 

Holy  Alliance.  The  name  iriven  to  a 
treatj;  between  the  Emperors  of  RuB.sia  and 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  ratified  in  Paris 
after  the  fall  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  (Scptem- 
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beT26,  1815),  the  object  of  which  was  prof eaaedly  i 
to  pledge  toe  respective  monarcha  to  conduct  I 
their  relations  to  each  other  under  the  guidance 
of  Christian  principles,  but  rsLdly  to  pledge  each 
other  to  the  maintenance  of  their  respective 
dynasties.  By  the  terms  of  this  alliance,  no 
member  of  the  family  of  Napoleon  was  ever  to 
occupy  a  European  throne. 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  The.  The 
western  part  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  which 
was  severed  from  the  eastern  part  in  800,  and 
was  given  by  the  pope  to  Charlemagne,  who  was 
crowned  "  Epiperor  of  the  Romans."  When 
Charlemagne's  empire  was  divided,  I.udwig  the 
German  neeame  kaiser;  but  on  the  death 
of  Karl  the  Fat  the  title  fell  into  abeyance 
for  seventy  years.  In  962,  John  XII.  gave  the 
title  to  Otto  I.  the  Great,  and  changed  it  into 
"The  Holy  Roman  Empire."  Francis  II.  re- 
nounced the  titles  of  King  of  the  Romans  and 
Emperor  of  the  Romans  in  1806,  and  Napoleon 
added  the  Italian  states  to  France,  May,  1S09. 

Home  Rule  League  (1871)].  Projected 
by  Mr.  Butt,  who  stoutly  opposed  the  repeal  of 
the  Union,  but  agitated  for  an  Irish  parliament 
which  should  have  no  power  to  touch  upon 
imperial  matters,  but  should  be  empowered  to 
deal  with  matters  of  Ireland  of  a  purely  local 
character.  On  the  death  of  Hr.  Bi'tt.  in  1879, 
his  scheme  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Land 
Leacue,  ana  their  watchword,  "Ireland  for  the 
Irish,"  meant  separation  from  Great  Britain. 
The  term  Home  Rule  survived  the  death  of  Mr. 
Butt,  and  in  1866,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  prime 
minister,  brought  in  a  bill  to  give  Ireland  Home 
Rule,  and  exclude  Irish  members  from  West- 
minster. The  measure  broke  up  the  great  Whig 
party  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Hartington, 
supported  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  (a  Radical),  Mr. 
Goschen,  and  others,  who  called  themselves 
Unionists,  and  joined  the  ^at  Tory  party  under 
the  government  of  Lord  Salisbury. 

Huguenots.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
the  Protestants  in  France.  The  story  of  the 
pereeoutions  of  the  Huguenots  is  one  of  the  sad- 
dest in  history.  In  1561  they  took  up  arms 
Bj^nst  their  persecutors;  and  the  struggle  con- 
tinued till  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  establishing  the 
rights  of  the  PrDtestants,  was  signed  by  Henry 
of  Navarre,  April  13,  1698.  The  massacre  of 
St.- Bartholomew,  in  which,  according  to  various 
authorities,  from  2,000  to  100,000  Huguenots 
were  murdered  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
secret  orders  from  Ciiarles  IX.,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medici,  began 
on  the  night  of  August  24.  1.572. 

Hundred  Years  War,  The  (1.136- 
1453).  Between  England  and  France,  From 
Edward  III.  to  Joan  of  Arc.  The  origin  of  this 
long  war  was  Edward's  claim  to  the  Crown  of 
France.  Philippe  le  Bel'left  three  sons,  all  of 
whom  died  without  male  issue,  and  the  nearest 
male  heirs  were  Edward  III.  (who  was  the 
nephew  of  the  three  sons),  and  Philippe  de 
Valois  (their  cousin).  The  flaw  in  Edward's 
claim  the  Salic  law,  which  passed  over  women, 
and  Edward  owed  his  blood  relationship  to  bis 
mother.  Edward  maintained  that,  though  his 
mother  was  cut  off,  bein^  a  woman,  the  Salic 
law  could  not  apply  to  hiro,  being  a  man;    but 


Philippe  answerecL  if  the  mother  was  cut  off, 
the  son  was  cut  ofi  also.  On  this  dispute  began 
the  war  which  lasted  above  a  century. 

Hungary.  The  Magyars,  an  Asiatic  people 
of  Turanian  race,  allied  to  the  Finns  and  the 
Turks,  dwelt  in  what  is  now  Southern  Russia 


Ninth   Century,    and   conquered   the   whole   of  ' 

Hungary  and  Transylvania.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  Tenth  Century  their  invasions  and 
incursions  spread  terror  throughout  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy;  but  at  length  their  total 
defeat  by  Otho  I.  of  Germany  put  an  end  to 
their  maraudings,  and  under  their  native  dynasty 
of  ArpAds  they  settled  down  to  leam  agriculture 
and  the  arts  of  peace.  Stephen  I.  (997-1030) 
was  the  fir«t  who  was  successful  in  extending 
Christianity  generally  amongst  the  Hungarians, 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  crown  from  Pope  Syl- 
vester II.  and  with  the  title  of  apoalolU  king 
( 1000).     Stephen  encouraged  learning  and  liters-  I 

ture,  and  under  him  Latin  became  not  only  the 
official  language  of  the  government,  but  the 
vehicle  of  Hungarian  civiRzation,  which  it  un-  I 

fortunately  continued  to  be  for  the  next  800 
years.  In  1089  King  Ladislaus  extended  the 
boimdaries    of    Hungary    by    the    conquest    of  ' 

Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  King  Coloman  by 
that  of  Dalmatia  in  1102.  During  the  T«-elfth 
Century  the  Hungariane  first  attained,  through 
French  connections,  a  certain  refinement  of  life 
and  manners.  About  the  middle  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Century  King  Bela  induced  many  Ger- 
mans to  settle  in  the  country  which  had  been 
depopulated  by  the  Mongol  invasions.  With 
Andrew  III,  (1290-1301)  the  male  line  of  the 
Arpid  Dynasty  became  extinct,  and  the  royal 
dignity  now  became  purely  elective  Charles 
Robert  of  Anjou  was  the  first  elected  (1309), 
Louis  I.  (1342-82)  added  Poland,  Red  Rusoa, 
.Moldavia,  and  a  part  of  Servia,  to  his  kingdom. 
The  reign  of  Sigismund  (1387-1437),  who  was 
elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  is  interesting  from 
the  invasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks  (1391), 
and  the  war  with  the  Hussites.  Sigismund 
introduced  various  reforros,  and  founded  an 
academy  at  Buda.     Matthias  Corvinus  (145&-  I 

90).  combining  the  talents  of  a  diplomatist  and  ' 

general,  was  dually  successful  a^nst  his  ene-  | 

mies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  even  yet  re- 
membered by  the  popular  mind  as  the  ideal  of 


(1490-1516)  and  Louis  II.  (1516-26)  the  rapacity 
of  tfie  magnates  and  domestic  trpubles  brought 
the  power  of  Hungary  low,  and  the  battle  of 
Mohacs  (1526)  made  a  great  part  of  the  country 
a  Turkish  province  for  160  years.  The  rest  waa 
left  in  dispute  between  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
and  John  Zapolya;  but  eventually,  by  the  help 
of  the  Protestants,  passed  to  the  former,  and  has 
since  remained  under  the  .wepter  of  the  Habs- 
burgs.  In  1886  Leopold  I.  took  Buda  and 
recovered  most  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
In  1724  Charies  VI.  secured  by  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  the  Hungarian  Crown  to  the  female 
descendants  of  the  House  of  Habsburg.  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  Hungarians  to  his  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  saved'  the  dynasty  tiKfa  ruin.  M»ii» 
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Theresa  did  much  for  the  imnroveinent  of  Hun- '  and  they  were  known  to  the  Chinese  by  the  name 
eary  by  the  promulgation  of  the  rural  code  called  i  of  Hiongun,  and  also  Han.  It  was  id  order  to 
UrDarium,  and  by  the  formation  of  Yillage  '  put  a  stop  to  the  continual  aKEres^ona  of  the 
Bchoola.  On  the  advent  of  the  French  revolu-  Huns  that  the  great  wall  of  China  was  built; 
tion,  and  during  the  wars  which  ensued,  the  '  and  after  this  the  Huns  split  up  into  two  sepa- 
Uungarians  once  more  played  a  prominent  part  rat«  nations,  named  respectively  the  Northern 
in  support  of  the  Hababurg  Crown.  Napoleon  and  the  Southern  Huns.  The  firsl'mentioned 
fell,  but  the  revolution  had  given  an  irapelus  to  of  these  gradually  went  west  to  the  Vol^, 
ideas  of  national  and  popular  rights  which  the  '  where  they  encountered  the  Alanni,  whom  t^y 
Hun^rians,  long  stined  under  the  Germanic  .  defeated.  Here  the  Huns  remained  for  about 
traditions  and  tendencies  of  their  rulers,  were  two  centuries;  but,  under  the  Emperor  Valens, 
amoTiKst  the  fir^t  to  feel.  For  a  time  Francis  I.  they  crossed  the  Bosphorus;  afterward  invading 
and  Hett«mich  stood  stiffly  out  against  alt '  Rome,  under  their  leader  Attila.  After  the 
concesfflons,  and  tried  to  govern  by  pure  abeo-  death  of  Attila  the  Huns  broke  up  into  separate 
lutiam,  but  ended  by  summoning  in  1825  a  new  tribes,  and  were  driven  back  by  the  Goths 
diet.  The  diet  distinguished  itself  by  adopting  beyond  the  Tanais.  The  Hungarians  of  the 
the  Magyar  langu^e  in  its  debates  instead  of  present  dav  are  the  descendants  of  Huns,  who 
the  Latin  to  which  it  had  been  accustomed,  once  more  immigrated  into  Europe. 
Succeeding  dieU  in  1S30  and  1S32  made  new  I  HusslteH  (hiis'iti).  The  followers  of  John 
dennands  in  the  direction  of  religious  equality,  i  Hubs  (7.  v.),  who  avenged  his  death  by  one  of 
a  popular  suffrage,  and  abrogation  of  the  privi-  tbe  fiercest  and  most  sanguinary  civil  wars  ever 
leges  of  the  nobles.  The  Austrian  Government  known.  They  took  the  field  under  Ziska,  1418, 
attempted  to  repress  the  Hungarian  national  gained  the  battle  of  Pra^e,  July  14,  1420,  and 
movement  by  imprisoning  De&k,  Kossuth,  and  '  nearly  annihilated  the  Imperialists  at  Deutschs- 
others  of  the  leaders.  The  struggle  continued  J  hrod,  January  8,  1422.  After  occupying  the 
till  1848,  when  the  French  Revolution  of  that  whole  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  they  threatened 
year  gave  the  inipulse  for  a  similar  rising  in  ;  Vienna,  and  in  1426  gained  the  victories  of 
Vienna.  Prince  Mettemich  fled  to  London,  and  Aussig  and  Mies.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  was 
the  Viennese  court  made  a  formal  concession  of  at  length  too  glad  to  come  to  terms  nith  the 
all  important  demands;  but  these  had  no  sooner  '  Hussites,  and  the  Treaty  of  Iglau,  in  14'^,  ter- 
beengranted  than  the  government  began  secretly  '  minated  hostilities  between  Catholic  and  Prot- 
to  work  against  their  being  put  in  operation.  |  estant  for  the  time  being. 

The  dependencies  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  the  Hyksos,  ThOi  or  ^epherd  Kings  of  Lower 
Croats  and  theWallachiansof  Transylvania,  were  j  Egypt.  A  race  of  Arabs  which  invaded  ancient 
privately  encouraged  to  revolt,  and  m  December  ]  Egypt,  and  continued  dominant,  according  to 
of  the  same  year  an  Austrian  army  took  the  :  ManGCho,  for  500  years,  hut  according  to  others 
Seld  with  the  avowed  object  of  annihilating  the  ',  about  half  that  time  (B.  C.  1842-1591).  They 
independence  of  Hungary;  but  a  series  of  formed  or  were  contemporary  with  the  Fifteenth, 
pitched  battles  rssultea  on  the  whole  so  much  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Dynasties  of  Upper 
m  favor  of  tbe  Hungarians  that  Austria  was  Egypt.  AmSsis  drove  them  out  and  established 
obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Russia,  which  was  |  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  in  Tliebais,  conlem- 
at  once  granted.  After  a  heroic  stru^le  the  Pprary  with  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth. 
Hungarians  had  to  succumb.  The  nation  was  j  They  were  driven  from  the  Thebais  by  Tot- 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  province,  and  some  |  mosis  or  Thotmoais,  but  continued  to  hold  cer- 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  Hungary  j  t^n  cantons  of  Egypt  long  afterwards.  It  is 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  But  the  struggle  was  ;  supposed  that  Abraham  went  to  Egypt  in  B.  C. 
continued  by  the  Hungarians  in  the  form  of  a  i  1806,  while  the  Sixteenth  Dynasty  was  regnant; 
constitutional  agitation,  and  at  last,  when  the  ■  and  that  Joseph  was  viceroy  about  B.  C.  1713, 
battle  of  Sadowa,   in    1866,   separated   Austria    in  the  same  dynasty. 

from  Germany,  Austria,  left  face  to  face  with  a  j  Idaho.  The  region  within  the  present  lim- 
nation  almost  as  powerful  and  numerous  as  I  its  of  the  Stale  was  included  in  the  Louisiana 
itself,  felt  compelled  to  submit.  In  1867  a  j  Purehase  of  1803.  Idaho  was  included  first  in 
separate  constitution  and  administration  for  j  Oregon  and  subsequently  in  Washington.  The 
Hungary  was  decreed,  and  on  June  Sth  the  :  first  settlement  of  consequence  was  the  Cceur 
emperor  and  empress  were  crowned  king  and  |  d'Alene  Mission,  which  was  established  in  1842. 
queen  of  Hungary  with  the  utmost  pomp,  ac- :  The  permanent  settlement  of  the  territory  did 
cording  to  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  a  Hunga- 1  not  beg^n  until  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1860. 
rian  coronation.  The  dualism  of  the  Austrian  I  Idaho  was  created  a  Territory  by  an  act  of 
Empire  was  thus  finally  constituted.  It  was  Congress  March  3,  1S63,  and  then  embraced 
indeed  but  the  partial  recognition  of  the  fact  the  present  State  of  Montana  and  nearly  all  of 
that  the  empire  was  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  Wyoming.  It  was  admitted  to  statehood  July 
of  communities   differing   widely  in   race,   Ian-  i  3,  1890. 

guage,  social  habits  ana  customs,  and  bound  IlllnolB.  The  name  is  derived  from  that 
tt^ther  only  by  the  accident  of  having  fallen  of  an  Indian  tribe,  lllinl,  signifying  superior 
to  the  House  ot  Habsburg.  men.     First  explored  in  1673  by  Marquette,  and 

Huns.  The  name  given  to  several  nomadic  in  1679  by  La  Salle.  French  settlements  were 
Scythian  tribes,  which  devastated  the  Roman  formed  at  Crevecceur,  Kaskaskia,  and  Cahokia 
Empire  in  the  Fifth  Century.  They  inhabited  in  1682.  With  the  subjugation  ot  Canada,  in 
tbe  plains  of  Tartary,  near  the  boundaries  of  1763,  the  French  domimon  east  of  the  Missis- 
China,  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;    sippi    became    English.     In    1783  Jllinois   was 
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ceded  to  the  United  States  by  England  and 
became  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1787. 
AFter  the  successive  severance  of  Ohio  in  1800. 
of  Indiana  in  1805,  and  of  Michigan  in  1809, 
the  remainder  of  the  Northwest  Tferritory  was 
reconstituted  as  Illinois  Territory,  then  embrac- 
ing Wisconsin  and  part  of  MiDsesota.  On  De- 
cember 13,  1818.  Illinois  with  its  present  limits 
was  admitted  as  a  State,  bein^  the  eiKhth 
adopted  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
early  hiatory  was  an  unbroken  contest  with  the 
savages,  the  moat  notable  incidents  being  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Massacre,  August  15,  1812,  and 
the  Black  Hawk  War,  1832  to  1844.  During 
the  last  half  century  Illinois  has  had  a  phenom- 
enal record  in  growth  and  progress. 

Incas.  A  Peruvian  Dynasty  (1130-1571) 
which  succeeded  the  Aymara  Dynasty,  and  was 
reigning  when  (in  1533)  Piiarro  conquered  Peru. 
The  Incas  called  themselves  descendants  of  the 
Sun.  The  first  Inca  was  Manco-Capac,  1130, 
and  his  successors  were  Sinchi-Roca,  Lloqui- 
Yupanqui,  Mayta-Capac,  CaMic-Yupanqui,  Boca 
Yahuar-Huacac,  Viracocha,  Pachacutec,  Yapan- 
qui,  Tupac-Yupanqui,  Huayna-Copac,  Huascar, 
and  Atahualpa  (taken  prisoners  by  the  Span- 
iards and  put  to  death  in  1533).  Tupac-Amaru 
was  beheaded  in  1571. 

India.  The  country  was  entered  and  partly 
subdued  by  Alexander  the  Great.  About  126 
B.  C.  it  was  also  invaded  by  the  Tartars,  or 
Scythians  of  the  Greeks,  and  Sakas  of  the  Hindus. 
From  the  Tenth  to  the  Twelfth  Century  of  the 
Christian  era  the  Mohammedans  overran  and 
conquered  conaderable  portions  of  Hindustan, 
and  subsequently  the  Mogul  Empire  was  formed. 
In  1498,  India  was  first  visited  by  Vasco  de 
Gama,  and  later  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
established  settlements  on  the  peninsula,  but 
the  former  never  acquired  more  than  a  paltry 
territory  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  latter  a  few 
commercial  factories.  The  French  influence  in 
India,  at  one  time  considerable,  also  yielded  to 
the  superior  enterprise  of  the  British,  and  finally 
the  French  relinquished  the  field.  In  1625,  the 
first  Enslish  settlement  was  made  by  a  company 
of  merchants  in  a  small  spot  of  the  Coromandel 
coast,  of  five  square  miles,  transferred  in  165'1 
to  Madras.  A  snort  time  previous  a  settlement 
had  also  been  obtained  at  Hooghly,  which  after- 
ward became  the  Calcutta  station.  In  1687, 
Bombay  was  erected  into  a  presidency.  In 
1773,  by  act  of  the  British  Legislature,  the  three 
provinces  were  placed  under  the  administration 
of  a  governor-general,  and  Calcutta  waa  made 
the  seat  of  a  supreme  court  of  judicature,  the 
presidenceis  of  Madras  and  Bombay  being  made 
subordinate  to  that  of  Bengal.  Hitherto  the 
aflaJrs  of  India  had  been  managed  by  the  E^ast 
India  Company,  but  in  1784  a  board  of  control 
was  appointed  by  the  government,  the  president 
of  which  became  secretary  of  state  for  India. 
From  the  year  1750,  when  the  warlike  acquisi- 
tion of  territoiy  commenced  under  Lord  Clive, 
a  succession  of  conquests,  almost  forced  upon  j 
the  British  contrary  to  their  inclinations. 
have  DOW  placed  nearly  all  India  under  their, 
sway.  The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  | 
India  Company  have  the  power  of  electinR 
the   governor-general,  subject   to   the   approval 


of  the  government,  and  they  have  also  the 
power  of  his  recall.  The  company  also  held 
the  patronage  of  other  appointments  till  the 
expiry  of  the  act  in  1854;  but  in  1833  their 
exclusive  right  to  trade  was  abolished  in  favor 
of  free  trade. 

In  1858,  the  direct  sovereignty  of  India,  and 
the  trowers  of  government  hitherto  vested  in 
the  East  Indian  Company,  were  vested  in  the  - 
British  Crown,  Lord  Canning  returned  to  Eng- 
land early  in  1862,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  who  died  in  1863.  Sir  John 
(afterwards  Lord)  Lawrence  was  governor-gen- 
eral from  1863  to  1868,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Ear!  of  Mayo,  who  did  much  to  develop 
the  material  resources  of  the  country  by  remov- 
ing the  restrictions  upon  trade  between  the 
different  provinces,  and  constructing  roads, 
canals,  and  railways.  He  was  assaennated  by 
a  Mohammedan  fanatic  in  the  Andaman  Islands, 
February  8,  1872.  Lord  Northbrook  became 
viceroy  in  1872.  During  his  administration  a 
famine  in  Lower  Bengal,  successfully  obviated 
by  a  vast  organisation  of  state  relief  (1874), 
the  dethronement  of  the  Gaekwdr  of  Baroda 
for  disloyalty  (1875),  and  the  tour  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  through  India  (1875-76),  were  the 
chief  events.  In  1876,  Lord  Lytton  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy,  and  on  January  1,  1877,  Que 


lurred,  and  despite  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  government  over  five  million  persons  are 
said  to  have  perished.  In  1878,  the  intrigues  of 
Shir  All,  amir  of  Afghanistan,  with  Russia,  led 
to  a  declaistion  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  British. 
After  two  campaigns  Abdurrahman  Khan  was 
established  on  the  A^han  throne  by  British 
arms.  In  1880,  Lord  Ripon  succeeded  as  vice- 
roy; being  followed  in  1884  by  Lord  Dufferin, 
who  annexed  Upper  Burmah,  1888.  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  1888.  Hon.  Geo.  N.  Curzon,  of 
Salisbury's  Cabinet,  was  appointed  Viceroy, 
1898,  and  in  August,  1905,  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Minto.  In  1906,  the  twenty-second  Indian 
National  Congress  was  held  at  Calcutta  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  political  wants  of  all 
races,  religions,  and  provinces  of  India 

Indiana.  Originally  settled  by  the  French 
at  Vincennes  in  17ir2,  but  little  is  known  of  its 
early  history.  In  1763,  it  became  a  British  pos- 
He.^.iion,  and  in  178.'),  by  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  it  became  part  of  the  Unitod  States. 
In  1789,  it  was  made  part  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  this  torm  being  applied  to  all  the 
public  domain  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  This 
region  was  much  deva-stated  from  1788  to  1791 
by  the  Indians,  but  their  defeat  in  the  lattor 
year  gave  the  settlers  peace  for  a  time.  Indiana  , 
was  organized  territorially  July  4,  1800.  In 
1811,  an  Indian  war,  instigated  by  Tecumseh, 
broke  out,  but  the  power  of  the  savages  was 
broken  at  Tippecanoe.  Hostilities  did  not  en- 
tirely cease  till  1815.  The  State  was  admitted 
December  II,  1816.  In  1827,  the  Erie  Canal 
opened  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  West, 
and  the  national  road  was  commenced.  These 
stimulated  immigration,  and  the  new  Stato  grew 
rapidly.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1851.   calculated   especially    to    promote   great 


public  works.  A  free  banking  law  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  the  same  year. 

Iowa.  The  name  of  the  State,  originaliy 
applied  to  the  river  bo  called,  is  derived  from 
the  Indian,  and  aignifies  "beautiful  land."  It 
was  a.  part  of  the  LouiBiana  Purchase,  acquired 
in  1803.  It  was  lirat  visited  by  a  Frenchman, 
who  gave  his  name,  Dubuque,  to  the  place 
-  where  he  settled  in  17S8.  In  1834,  the  temtory 
DOW  included  in  Iowa  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Michigan,  and  in  1836  under  that 
of  Wisconsin.  In  IS38  Iowa  becsjne  a  separate 
territory,  including  also  the  greater  part  of 
Minnesota  and  the  whole  of  Dakota.  The 
delimitatioa  of  the  State  occurred  when  it  was 
admitted  as  such  in  1846.  The  State  capital 
was  moved  from  Iowa  City  to  Des  Moines  in 
1857.  It  was  the  uxteenth  Stale  admitted 
under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Ireland.  According  to  ancient  native 
legeiids,   Ireland   was  in   remote  times  peopled 


the  same,  Indo-European  race  with  the  original 

Kpulation  of  Britain.  Although  Ireland,  styled 
Ttis,  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  poem  five  cen- 
turies B.  C,  and  by  the  names  of  HiberTua  and  I 
Juvema  hy_  various  foreign  pagan  writers,  little 
is  known  with  certainty  of  her  inhabitants  before 
the  Fourth  Centuiy  after  Christ,  when,  under 
the  appellation  of  ScoE,  or  inhabitants  of  Scotia, 
they  became  formidable  by  their  descents  upon 
the  Roman  Province  of  Bntain.  These  expedi- 
tions were  continued  and  extended  to  the  coasts 
of  Gaul  till  the  time  of  Laogaire  McNeill,  mon* 
arch  of  Ireland,  430  A,  D.,  in  whose  reign  St. 
Patrick  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 
From  the  earliest  period  each  province  of  Ireland 
appears  to  have  had  its  own  king,  subject  to  the 
ATd-Riah,  or  monarch,  to  whom  the  central  dis- 
trict cfdled  Meath  was  allotted  and  who  usually 
redded  at  Tara.  Each  clan  was  governed  by  a 
chief  selected  from  its  most  important  family, 
and  who  was  required  to  be  of  mature  age. 
capable  of  taking  the  field  efficiently  when 
occasion  required.  The  laws  were  peculiar  in 
their  nature,  dispensed  by  professional  jurists 
styled  Brehona,  wlio,  as  well  as  the  poets  and 
men  of  learning,  received  high  consideration,  and 
were  endowed  with  lands  and  important 
privileges.  Cromlechs,  or  stone  tombs  and 
structures,  composed  of  large  uncemented  stones, 
ascribed  to  the  pagan  Irish,  still  exist  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland ;  lacustrine  liabitations,  or 
stockaded  islands,  styled  Crannogs  or  Crannogeg, 
in  inland  lakes,  also  appear  to  have  been  in  use 
there  from  early  ages.  It  Is  remarkable  that  a 
greater  number  and  variety  of  antique  golden 
articles  of  remote  ages  have  been  found  in  Ireland 
than  in  any  other  part  of  northern  Europe;  and 
the  majority  of  the  gold  antiquities  illustrative  of 
British  history  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  are  Irish.  In  the  Sixth  Century  exten- 
sive monasteries  were  founded  in  Ireland,  in 
which  religion  and  learning  were  zealously  cul- 
tivated. From  these  establishments  numerous 
missionaries  issued  during  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury, carrying  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  under 


great  difficulties  into  the  still  pagan 

Europe,  whose  inhabitants  they  surprised  and 
impressied  by  their  self-devotion  and  awwticism. 
Amoi^  the  eminent  native  Irish  of  these  times 
were  Columba,  or  Colum  Cille,  founder  of  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  lona;  Comgall,  who 
established  the  convent  of  Bangor,  in  the  County 
of  Down;  Ciaran  of  Clonmacnoise ;  and  Adsjn- 
nan,  Abbot  of  lona  and  biographer  of  Columba. 
Of  the  Irish  missionaries  to  the  continent  the 
more  distinguished  were  Columbanus,  founder 
of  Bobio;  Gallus  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland; 
Dichutll,  patronized  by  Clotaire;  and  Ferghal, 
or  Virgilius,  the  evangelizer  of  Carinthia.  The 
progress  of  Irish  civilization  was  checked  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Scandinavians,  com- 
mencing towards  the  close  of  the  Eighth 
Century,  and  continued  for  upward  of  300 
years.  From  the  close  of  the  Eighth  to 
the  Twelfth  Century  Ireland,  although  har- 
assed by  the  Scandinavians,  produced  many 
writers  of  merit,  among  whom  were  jEi^us,  the 
hagiographer;  Cormac  McCullenan,  King  of 
Munster  and  Bishop  of  Cashel,  the  reputed 
author  of  Comae's  Gloasary;  Cuan  O'Lochain; 
Gilla  Moduda;  Flan  of  Monasterboice;  and 
Tighemach,  the  annalist.  Of  the  Irish  architec- 
ture of  the  period  examples  survive  at  Cashel. 
The  well-known  round  towers  of  Ireland  are 
believed  to  have  been  erected  about  this  era  as 
belfries,  and  to  serve  as  places  of  securitj[  for 
ecclesiastics  during  disturbances.  But  this  is 
mere  surmise,  the  date  of  their  erection  having 
never  been  established  nor  their  use  satisfac- 
torily explained.  The  skill  of  the  Irish  musi- 
cians in  the  Twelfth  Century  is  attested  by  the 
enthusiastic  encomiums  bestowed  by  Gireldus 
Cambren^s  upon  their  performances.  The  first 
step  toward  an  Anglo-Norman  descent  upon 
Ireland  was  made  by  Henry  II.  in  1 155.  The 
cliiet  Anglo-Norman  adventurers,  Fitz  Gislebert, 
Le  Gros,  De  Coean,  De  Lacy,  and  De  Curci,  en- 
countered formidable  opposition  before  they 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  on  the 
lands  which  they  thus  invaded.  The  govern- 
ment was  committed  to  a  viceroy,  and  the 
Norman  legal  system  was  introduced  into 
such  parts  of  the  island  as  were  reduced  to 
obedience  to  England.  The  youthful  Prince 
John  was  sent  by  King  Henry  into  Ireland 
in  1184,  but  the  injudicious  conduct  of  his  coun- 
cil having  excited  disturbances  he  was  soon 
recalled  to  England.     The  country  was  wholly 

I  subdued  in  1210:  in  1315,  it  was  invaded  by 
Edward  Bruce,  who  was  crowned  king  1316,  and 

Islmn  1318.  In  1361,  the  heiress  of  Ulster, 
Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  married  the  English  Duke 
of  Clarence.  In  1394,  Richard  II.  landed  at 
Waterford  with  a  large  army,  and  gained  the 
adherence  of  the  people  by  hjs  munificence.  In 
1494  was  passed  Foyning's  Law,  making  the 
Irish  Parliament  subject  to  the  English  Council. 
In  1542,  Henry  VIII.  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
instead  of  lord  of  Ireland.  In  1534  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Henry  VIII., 
revolted,  but  not  meeting  with  adequate  support 
from  his  Anglo-Irish  connections  he  was,  after  a 
short  time,  suppressed  and  executed.  _  Henry 
received  the  title  of  "  King  of  Ireland  "  in  J541, 
by  an  act  passed  by  the  Anglo-Irish  Pariiament 
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in  Dublin;  and  about  the  same  period  some  of  i  death  ot  SolomoD.  After  the  exile  the  two 
the  native  princes  were  ioduced  to  acknowledge  |  branches  became  blended,  and  are  again  called 
hin  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  accept  peerages,  i  by  the  old  name  fay  Ezra  and  Nehemlah.  But 
The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  met  little  favor  by  degrees  the  name  ''Jews"  (q,  i'.)  Bupplaoted 
either  with  the  descendants  of  the  old  English  this  appellation,  especially  among  foreigners, 
settlers  or  with  the  native  Irish.  The  attempts  The  history  of  the  Israelites,  especially  during 
of  the  English  Government  in  Ireland  to  intro-  I  the  early  periods,  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
ducc  the  Reformed  faith  and  English  institutions  j  that  of  their  rulers,  patriarchs,  etc.,  as  Abraham, 
stirred  up  great  dissensions  in  Ireland.  The  Jacob,  Moses.  Joshua,  the  Judges,  David,  Solo- 
country  was  divided  into  shires  in  1560;  printing  I  mon,  etc.,  to  all  of  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
in  Irish  characters  introduced  by  Walsh,  Chan-  i  The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  leading 
cellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  1571;  in  1601-02  ;  points  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites:  Abraham 
occurred  the  famous  insurrection  of  Tyrone,  called,  B.  C.  1921;  Isaac  bom,  1896;  Esau  and 
who  invited  the  Spaniards  to  asnst  him,  but|Jacob  born,  1837;  death  of  Abraham,  tS22; 
they  were  all  defeated  by  the  Lord  Deputy  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt,  1729;  Moses  bom,  1571; 
Mountjoy  in  the  latter  year.  In  consequence  of ,  institution  of  the  Passover  and  the  Exodus,  149 1; 
repeated  rebellions  511,465  acres  of  land  in  the  |  promulgation  of  the  Lawfrom  Sinai.  1491;  the 
Province  of  Ulster  became-  forfeited  to  the  tabernacle  set  up,  1490;  Joshua  leads  the 
English  Crown,  and  James  I.  divided  his  land  j  Israelites  into  Canaan,  1451 ;  the  first  bondage, 
among  such  of  his  English  and  Scottish  subjects  1413;  the  second,  1343;  the  third,  1304;  the 
as  chose  to  settle  there.  In  1641  occurred  More  fourth,  1252;  the  fifth,  1206;  the  sixth,  1157; 
and  Mafuire's  Rebellion,  which  was  an  endeavor  Sampson  slays  the  Philistines,  1136;  Sunuel 
to  expel  the  Protestant  settlers  in  Ulster,  manv  Eovems  as  Judge,  about  1120;  Saroson  pulls 
of  whom  are  believed  to  have  been  massacred.  Idown  the  temple  of  Dagon,  1117;  Saul  made 
Between  the  years  1649-56,  Cromwell  and  his  king,  1095;  David  kills  Goliath,  about  1063; 
son-in-law.  General  Ireton,  reduced  the  whole  .  death  of  Saul  and  accession  of  David,  1055; 
i^and  to  subjection,  and  Ireland  was  compara-  David  captures  Jerusalem  and  makes  it  hia 
tively  tranquil  until  the  Revolution.  At  the  capita!,  1G4S;  Solomon  lays  the  foundations  of 
Revolution  the  native  Irish  generally  took  the  the  temple,  1012;  it  is  dedicated,  1004;  death 
part  of  James  II.,  the  English  and  Scotch  of  Solomon  and  division  of  the  kingdom,  975. 
"colonists"  of  William  and  Mary;  and  the  war'  In  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  prophet  Ahijali 
was  kept  up  tor  four  years  (1688-92).  From  was  intrusted  with  the  announcement  to  Jero- 
this  time  till  1778  history  records  little  beyond  j  boam  that,  in  punishment  for  the  many  acts  of 
the  passing  of  penal  statutes  against  the  Roman  disobedience  to  the  divine  law,  and  'particularly 
Catholics.'  In  1778,  Parliament  relaxed  the  of  the  idolatry  bo  extensively  practiced  by  Solo- 
stringent  pressure  of  these  acts;  but  the  widely-  mon,  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  would  be 
spread  disaffection  which  they  caused  gave  birth  |  transferred  to  him.  This  breach  was  never 
to  numerous  societies,  resultmg  in  the  rebellion  i  healed.  A  spirit  of  disaffection  had  long  been 
of  1798,  which  was  not  suppressed  till  1800.  On  rife,  even  in  tlie  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
January  1,  1801,  the  legislative  union  of  Great  fostered  by  various  causes,  not  the  least  among 
Brittun  with  Ireland  was  consummated,  and  which  was  the  burdensome  taxes  imposed  by  the 
from  this  period  the  history  of  the  country  latter  monarch  for  the  support  of  his  luxurious 
merges  in  that  ot  Great  Britain.  In  1879,  Ireland  I  court  and  for  the  erection  of  his  numerous  build- 
suSered  severely  from  famine,  and  since  1880  { ings.  But  however  much  these  causes  may 
from  agrarian  and  "home  rule"  disturbances. '  have  operated  to  create  a  breach  between  the 
The  latest  home  rule  bill  —  known  as  the  '  North  and  South  districts  of  Palestine,  certain 
Birrell  Bill  —  was  defeated  in  1907.  it  is  that  God  Himself  expressly  forbade  all  at- 

IronsldeSt  Cromwell's  troopers,  a  thousand  i  tempts  on  the  part  of  Rehoboam  or  his  succes- 
strong,  and  raised  by  him  in  the  Eastern  counties  sors  tp  subdue  the  revolted  provinces,  and,  with 
of  England,  so-called  at  first  from  the  invinci-  :  slight  exceptions,  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
bility  displayed  by  them  at  Marston  Moor;  were  '  two  nations  still  more  widely  separated  them, 
selected  oy  Cromwell  "as  men,"  he  says  "that  The  precise  amount  of  territory  contained  in  the 
had  the  ^ar  of  God  before  them,  and  made  |  Kingdom  of  Israel  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
conseience  of  what  they  did.  .  .  .  They  tained;  it  was  approximately  as  nine  to  four 
were  never  beaten,"  he  adds,  "and  wherever  compared  with  the  sisterKingdom  of  Judah;  the 
they  were  engaged  against  the  enemy,  they  beat  ten  tribes  included  in  Israel,  it  is  supposed,  were 
continually."  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (East  and  West),  Issa- 

Israelites  (Hebrew  YUreell),  the  descend-  ,  char,  Zebulon,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Gad,  Reuben, 
ants  of  Jacob,  "  the  chosen  people."  The  twelve  and  part  of  Dan ;  the  population  was  probably, 
tribes  descended  from  Jacob's  children  were  at  the  separation,  about  4,000,000  It  was  not 
called  "Israel"  in  Egypt,  and  throughout  the  Pen-  |  long  before  the  new  kingdom  showed  agiis  of" 
tateuch,  the  books  ol  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  weakness.  It  developed  no  new  power,  which 
and  Kings.  The  name  was  afterward  given  to  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that  it  was 
the  larger  portion,  or  ten  northern  tribes,  after  but  a  section  of  David's  Kingdom  shorn  of  many 
the  death  of  Saul,  a  distinction  that  obtained  sources  of  strength.  "The  history  of  the  King- 
even  in  David's  time.  But  more  definitely  dom  of  Israel  is,  therefore,  the  history  of  Us 
was  the  name  applied  to  the  Hchisnmtical  i  decay  and  dissolution."  The  first  symptom  of 
portion  of  the  nation,  including  all  the  tribes  [  decline  was  shown  in  the  emigration  of  many 
save  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin,  which  [  families  who  adhered  to  the  old  religion  of 
set  up  a  separate  monarchy  in  Samaria  after  the  ;  the  Israelites  back  to  Judah;    and    to  check 
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this  Jeroboam  set  up  rival  sanctuaries  with  i  expelled  from  the  city,  and  Radetsky,  with 
visible  idola,  975  B.  C,  but  which  only  in-  TO.CKX)  troops,  compelled  to  retreat  from  its  walla. 
creased  the  evil  he  wished  to  check.  As  On  the  29th,  Charles  Albert  entered  Lombardy, 
soon  as  the  golden  calves  were  set  up  the  priests  the  avowed  champion  of  Italian  independence 
and  Levit«s  flocked  back  to  Judah,  where  they  and  the  leader  of  the  national  struggle.  In  the 
were  warmly  received.  Jeroboam's  whole  policy  Congress  of  Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  Ruaaian 
aimed  sinpy  at  his  own  aggrandizement.  To  War  (18.^6).  Cavour  forcibly  exposed  the  un- 
supply  the  want  of  a  priesthood,  divine  in  its  avoidable  dangers  of  a  continuance  of  Austrian 
origin,  a  line  of  prophets  was  raised  up  remark-  and  papal  misrule.  He  strongly  urged  the 
able  for  their  purity  and  austerity.  Jeroboam  expediency  of  a  withdrawal  of  French  and  Aus- 
reigned  twenty-two  years;  hia  son  Nadab  was  trian  troops  from  Rome  and  the  legations.  In 
violently  cut  oH  after  a  brief  reign  of  two  years,  the  beginning  of  1859,  Victor  Emmanuel  pro- 
with  all  hia  house,  and  so  ended  the  line  of  Jero-  claimed  from  the  Sardinian  Parliament  his  in- 
boam.  The  fate  of  this  dynasty  was  but  a  type  '  tention  of  actively  aiding  in  the  deliverance  of 
of  those  that  followed.  Domestic  famine,  the  the  oppressed  Italian  population  from  the  yoke 
sword  of  the  foreigner,  and  internal  dissensions  of  Austria.  The  victories  of  Magenta  and  Sol- 
helped  the  tottering  kingdom  on  its  downward  ferino  were  quickly  followed  by  uie  abrupt  and 
way,  and  only  one  brief  era  of  prosperity  oc-  inconclusive  Peace  of  Villafranca,  July  II,  1859. 
curred,  under  the  sway  of  Jeroboam  II.,  who  On  the  18,th  of  March,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the 
reigned  forty-two  years.  The  Syrian  inva^on,  Emilian  provinces  were  incorporated  with  Sar- 
under  Phul,  771  B.  C.j  compelled  Menahem,  the  dinla,  and  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  on  the 
King  of  Israel,  to  pay  heavy  tribute,  and  in  the  22d.  On  the  17th  of  March,  the  law  by  which 
reign  of  Pekah  we  find  them  leading  many  of  the  Victor  Emmanuel  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Israelites  into  captivity.  In  721  Samaria  waa  Italy  was  promulgated  amid  uuiversaJ  rejoicing. 
taken  by  Sholmaneser,  the  ten  tribes  were  On  the  6th  of  the  ensuing  May,  Garibaldi,  witn 
carried  into  captivity,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  about  1,000  volunteers,  set  sail  from  Genoa  for 
Kingdom  of  Israel.  See  Jews  for  the  subse-  Sicily,  where  a  revolutionary  outbreak  had  taken 
quent  hiatary  of  the  chosen  people.  place.     Hia  awift  and  comparatively  bloodless 

Ital^>  The  ancient  history  of  Italy  is  more  conquests  of  the  two  Sicilies  Is  one  of  the  most 
conveniently  treated  under  Rome.  We,  there-  extraordinary  incidents  in  modem  history.  At 
fore,  glance  at  more  modern  times,  after  the  the  close  of  the  German- Italian  War,  Venetia, 
Western  Empire  had  fallen  before  a  mixed  on  the  3d  of  October,  1866,  became  part  of  the 
horde  of  barbarous  mercenaries,  chiefly  com-  Kin^om  of  Italy  by  treaty  witn  Austria, 
posed  of  the  Herult.  Under  the  Hohenstaufen  i  Tunn,  the  chief  town  of  Piedmont,  was  the 
dynasty,  It^y  enjoyed  an  interregnum  from  capital  from  1859  till  1866 ;  the  court  waa  trans- 
foreign  rule  ol  about  aixty  years,  which,  however,  i  ferred  to  Florence  during  tlie  latter  year.  In 
was  wasted  in  suicidal  conflicts  between  the '1867,  the  French  army  was  withdrawn  from, 
two  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibeltines.  '  Rome.  The  last  detachment  left  the  pontiBcal 
The  most  terrible  inddent  of  this  period  was  j  territory  on  the  8tb  of  August,  1870;  and  on 
the  maaaacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Not-  the  20th  of  the  following  month  the  Italian 
withstanding  the  inveterate  internecine  feuds  ,  troops,  under  General  Cadrona.  entered  Rome 
of  Italy,  it  wsa  a  period  of  great  splendor  .  aft«r  a  short  resistance  by  the  pontifical  troops, 
and  prosperity.  The  free  cities  or  republics  :  who  ceoaed  firing  at  the  request  of  the  pope, 
of  Italy  rivaled  kingdoms  in  the  extent  and  On  the2d  of  October,  1870,  theKingdomof  Italy 
importance  of  their  commerce  and  manu-  aeaumed  the  last  of  its  extensive  limits,  when 
factures,  the  advancement  of  art  and  science,  the  whole  of  the  papal  states  were  alisorbed  by 
the  magnificence  of  their  public  ediRces  and  it,  and  Rome  was  its  recognized  capital.  The 
monuments,  and  the  prodiKious  individual  l  last  seven  yean  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  reign  were 
and  national  wealth  to  which  they  attained,  uneventful,  but  were  marked  by  the  further 
Unhappily,  a  apirit  of  rivalry  and  intolerance  conaoiidation  and  progress  of  the  kingdom.  In 
grew  up  during  this  period  of  medlEeval  splendor,  1878,  Victor  Emmanuel  died,  and  was  succeeded 
and  in  the  arbitrary  attempts  of  these  states  to  by  his  son  Humbert  I.,  under  whom  the  general 
secure  supremacy  over  each  other  they  gradually  i  history  of  the  country  has  been  uneventful. 
worked  their  own  destruction.  ,  After  tne  battle  Bank  scandals  drove  the  Giolitti  ministiy  from 
of  WateHoo  the  final  reconstitution  of  Italy  was  office  in  1893,  and  Signor  Criapi  was  invited  by 
decreed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  I  King  Humbert  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  In  1896, 
accession  of  Pius  IX.,  in  1846,  seemed  the  inau- 1  attempting  to  establish  a  protectorate  over 
guration  of  a  new  era  for  Italy.  A  general  Abyssinia,  the  Italians  were  defeated  with  great 
amnesty  was  followed  by  wise,  liberal  measures,  loss,  and  Crispi  was  succeeded  by  Marquts  di 
which  were  also  adopted  by  Tuscany  and  Pied-  Rudini.  Humbert  was  assasmnated  July  29,  1900; 
mont,  in  emulation  of  Rome.  By  a  simultane-  succeeded  by  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  In  1907, 
OUB  outbrdik  in  Sicily  and  Milan  in  January,  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  were  received 
the  gt«at  revolution  of  1848  was  inaugurated  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  at  Rome.  The 
in  Italy.  The  revolution  of  France  in  February  centenary  of  Garibaldi  was  celebrated  through- 
imparted  a  Btrons  impulse  to  that  of  Italy,  and  out  tlie  kingdom  on  July  4th  of  the  same  year. 
speedily  Naples,  Piedmont,  and  Rome  conceded  JacoblnSf  the  members  of  a  political  club 
constitutional  rights  to  the  popular  demands. ,  which  exercised  a  vei^  great  influence  during 
The  Milanese  unanimously  revolted  against  i  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  originally 
Austrian  rule  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  after  |  called  the  Ciuh  Breton,  and  was  formed  at  Ver- 
five  days  of  heroic  fighting  the  Auatrians  were  i  sallies,  when  the  States  General  assembled  there 
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in  1789.  It  then  consisted  exclusively  of  the 
members  of  the  States  General,  all  more  or  lesa 
liberal  or  revolutionary,  but  of  very  different 
shades  of  opinion.  On  the  removal  of  the  court 
and  national  assembly  to  Paris  this  club  beKan 
to  acquire  Importance.  It  now  met  in  a  ball  of 
the  former  Jacobin  Convent  in  Paris,  whence  it 
received  the  name  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  which 
was  first  given  to  it  by  its  enemies,  the  name 
which  it  adopted  being  that  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  Constitution.  It  now  also  ad- 
mitted members  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Nutional  Assembly,  and  held  regular  and  public 
sittings.  It  exercised  a  great  inSuence  over  the 
agitation,  of  which  the  chief  seat  and  focus  was 
in  the  capital,  and  this  influence  was  extended 


than  that  of  the  National  Assembly.  It  reached 
the  Eenith  of  its  power  when  the  National  Con- 
vention met  in  September,  1792.  The  agitation 
for  the  death  of  the  king,  the  storm  which  de- 
stroyed the  Girondists,  the  excitement  of  the 
lowest  classes  against  the  bowgeoiaie  or  middle 
classes,  and  the  reign  of  terror  over  all  France 
ware  the  work  of  the  Jacobins.  But  the  over- 
throw of  Robespierre  on  the  9th  Thermidor, 
1794,  gave  also  the  death  blow  to  the  Jacobin 
Club;  and  on  November  9,  1794,  the  Jacobin 
Club  closed.  The  term  Jacobin  is  often  em- 
ployed to  designate  persons  of  extreme  revolu- 
tionary sentiments. 

Janizaries  (Turkish,  Jeni-lckeri,  new 
soldiers),  an  Ottoman  infantry  force,  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Roman  prxtorians,  part  of 
them  forming  the  guard  or  the  sultan.  They 
were  originally  organized  about  13S0,  and  sub- 
sequently obtained  special  privileges,  which  in 
time  became  dangerously  great.  The  regular 
janiaaries  once  amounted  to  60,000,  but  their 
numbers  were  afterwards  reduced  to  25,000. 
The  irregular  troops  amounted  to  300,000  or 
400,000.  Their  power  became  so  dangerous  and 
theirinaurrect'onssofrequent  that  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  to  reform  or  disband 
them.  At  various  times  sultans  had  been  de- 
posed, insulted,  and  murdered  by  the  insurgent 
janizaries.  At  last,  in  June,  1826,  they  rebelled 
on  account  of  a  proposal  to  form  a  new  militia, 
when  the  sultan,  Mabmoud  II.,  having  displayed 
the  flag  of  the  prophet,  and  being  supported  by 
their  aga  or  commander-in-chief,  defeated  the 
rebels  and  burned  their  barracks,  when  8,000  of 
them  perished  in  the  flames.  The  corps  was 
abolished,  and  a  curse  laid  upon  the  name.  As 
many  as  l.'i.OOO  were  executed,  and  fully  20,000 
were  banished. 

Japan.  Although  Japan  has  passed  through 
the  successive  eras  of  tribal  govemmeni,  pure 
monarchy,  feudalism,  anarchy,  and  mo<lern 
empire,  its  ruling  dynasty  boasts  of  forty-six 
centuries  of  unbroken  succession,  and  claims 
descent  from  Jimmu  Tenno,  first  mikado,  a 
fabulous  warrior,  whose  descent  from  the  sun 
goddess  is  a  matter  of  faith  with  the  Japanese, 
who  base  upon  it  their  claim  of  the  mikado's 
divinity.  The  empire  claims  to  have  had  a 
previous  existence  of  2,479  years;  but  its  historv 
dates  from  Jimmu  667  B.  C.,  and  from  his  death 
until  571  A.  D.  thirty-one  mikados  ruled;    the 


famous  Yamato  Dak^  and  Sujin  the  Civiliser 
belong  to  this  period.  Jingu  Kogo,  Empress  of 
Japan,  270  A.  D.,  conquered  Corea  in  person. 
In  552  A.  D.  Buddhism  was  introduced  into 
Japan,  and  thenceforth  became  a  potent  influ- 
ence in  the  formation  of  cliarac(«r.  About  this 
time  a  succession  of  infant  mikados  contributed 
to  loss  of  power  in  the  mikadoate,  and  to  the 
formation  of  noble  families,  who,  one  by  one, 
gained  ascendency,  and  ruled  the  mikados;  the 
feudal  system  began  its  existence,  and  feuds 
between  the  rival  families  were  constant.  The 
Fujiwarra  family  were  oMiosed  by  the  Suga- 
wara,  and  succeeded  by  the  Tairas  and  Mina- 
motos.  In  1184,  Yoritomo  became  ftrst  shogun, 
(a  term  meaning  general),  the  dual  system  of 
govertunent,  which  ended  only  In  1867,  began, 
and  the  shogunate  monopolized  the  real  power 
of  the  nation,  of  willch  the  mikado  was  nominal 
and  spiritual  head.  From  1199  to  1333  both 
the  mikadoate  and  the  shocunate  were  under 
the  power  of  the  Hojo  family,  who  set  up  and 
removed  rulers  at  their  own  pleasure;  but  they 
promoted  the  arts,  and  defeated  an  invasion  of 
the  Mongol  Tartars.  The  Ashi-Kaga  family 
next  came  into  power,  and  occasioned  a  fifty-sax 
years'  war  between  the  northern  and  southern 
dynasties,  and  strengthened  feudalism  at  the 
time  when  all  Euriwe  was  throwing  off  its 
chains.  In  1536,  IKdeyoshi  conquered  the 
Coreans,  and  brought  marine  architecture  to  a 
higher  state  of  perfection;  he  became  taiko, 
and  this  period  is  called  the  age  of  taiko.  In 
1542,  Europeans  landed  on  Tanigashima;  fire- 
arms were  introduced,  Portuguese  merchants 
were  attracted,  and  in  1549,  Francis  Xavier 
landed,  and  with  an  interpreter  preached  Chris- 
tianity in  various  parts  of  the  empire;  he  paved 
the  way  for  the  success  of  others,  and  priests 
and  Jesuits  Hocked  to  Japan,  when  a  total  of 
600,000  converts  was  recorded.  Wabunaga 
protected  the  Christians,  as  the  latter  persecuted 
the  Buddhists,  whom  he  hated;  but  by  intrigues 
and  quarrels  among  themselves  tne  priests 
alienated  the  support  of  the  shogun,  who  perse- 
cuted the  native  Christians.  The  Jesuits  stirred 
them  up  to  resistance,  and  after  a  brief  battle 
between  Hed^yori,  leader  of  the  Christians,  and 
IvfsayR;  during  which  100,000  men  perished, 
the  priests  were  exiled  from  Japan,  1615.  In 
1624  all  foreigners  except  the  Dutch  and  fihinese 
were  banished  from  Japan,  the  Japanese  were 
forbidden  to  leave  the  country,  and  all  larger 
vessels  were  destroyed.  In  1637  the  great  nrna- 
sacre  of  Christians  began,  the  twenty  or  less 
Dutch  traders  were  confined  to  the  island  of 
Deshima,  and  100  years'  intercourse  with  Chris- 
tian nations  resulted  only  in  the  adoption  of 
gunpowder,  fire-arms,  and  tobacco.  For  two 
centuries  and  a  half  after  ly^sayd,  Japan  had 
peace;  feudalism  and  anarchy  were  perfected, 
and  the  Tokugawa  was  the  most  prominent  of  a 
number  of  families  who  divided  Japan;  the 
power  of  the  shogun  increased,  the  lost  four 
'  rulers  of  the  shogunate  being  known  to  Euro- 
peans under  the  title  of  "Tycoon."  In  1853. 
Commodore  Perry,  with  a  fleet  of  American 
vessels,  arrived  at  Yeddo,  and  the  Perry  treaty 
with  the  United  States  was  concluded  by  him 
with  the  supreme  ruler  of  Japan.    This  U3urp»- 
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tion  of  authority  added  Fuel  to  the  Bamea  just  Scriptures  translated  (the  Septuagint  vemon) 
re&dy  to  burst  out  and  demolish  the  shogunate,  by  seventy-two  Jewish  scribes,  at  the  instance 
and  after  a  brief  revolution  feudalism  was  over- 1  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  277;  Antiochus  cap- 
thrown,  the  tj'coon  retired,  the  government  was  '■  tures  Jerusalem,  sacks  the  Temple,  and  massa- 
changed  to  its  ancient  form,  the  mikado  became  cres  40,000  of  the  people,  170;  commencement 
the  only  ruler  of  Japan,  and  the  empire  took  an  I  of  the  government  of  the  Maccabees,  166;  a 
important  place  in  the  family  of  nations.  This  |  treaty,  the  first  in  Jewish  history,  made  with 
occurred  in  1868,  «nce  when  the  work  of  reform  the  Romans,  161 ;  Judas  Hyrcanus  assumes  the 
has  gone  on  rapidly,  the  United  States  and  its  I  title  of  "King  of  the  Jews,"  107;  Jerusalem 
customs  having  served  as  models  for  many  |  captured  by  Pompey,  63.  The  Jewt  Mnder  the 
improvements.  The  United  States  opened  i  Roman  Empire, —  Antipater  made  ruler  of  Judea 
Japan  to  the  world  after  the  failure  of  the  Por- 1  by  Julius  Cssar,  49;  Herod,  son  of  Antipater, 
tugueae,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  Russians  to  do  :  marries  Miriamne,  daughter  of  the  king,  42; 
so.  Japan  has  grown  more  rapidly  in  one  gen-  Herod  decreed  king  by  the  Roman  Senate,  40; 
eration  than  any  European  nation  in  a  century.  Jerusalem  captured  by  Herod  and  Sosius,  the 
The  Japanese  rapidly  became  converted  to  west- 1  Roman  general,  37 ;  Herod  rebuilds  the  Temple 
em  ideas,  both  political  and  social.  <  on   a   scale   of  greater  magnificence   than   ever 

la  July,  1894,  war  was  declared  with  China.  I  before,  18:  Jesus  Christ,  the  lone-looked-for 
The  Japanese  successes  brought  it  to  a  trium- .  Messiah,  bom  four  years  before  1  A.  O.,  4  B.  C. ; 
phant  end  in  April,  1895.  By  the  Treaty  of!  Pontius  Pilate  procurator  of  Judea,  A.  D.  22; 
ShimoQOseki  the  terms  of  peace  included  recog- ,  John  Baptist  commences  his  ministry,  25;  is 
nition  of  Corean  independence,  which  had  been  !  beheadea,  27;  Christ's  ministry  and  miracles, 
the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  the  cession  to  Japan  ;  27-29;  his  death  and  resurrection,  29;  the  Jews 
of  Formosa  and  some  smaller  islands,  with  tiie  are  persecuted  for  refusing  to  worship  Caligula, 
peninsula  of  Liao-Tung,  including  Fort  Arthur,  .  38;  receive  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  41; 
a  large  war  indemnity,  and  a  very  great  reiaxa-  Claudius  banishes  them  from  Rome,  50;  Titus 
tioD  of  restrictions  on  foreign  industry  and  captures  Jerusalem,  the  city  and  Temple  sacked 
commerce  in  Cliina.  In  deference  to  the  repre- ;  and  burned,  and  1,000,000  Jews  perish,  70; 
sentatione  of  the  powers,  Japan  abandoned  her '  -Adrian  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  names  it  E!ia  Capi- 
claims  on  the  mainland  of  China,  but  increased  I  tolina,  and  erects  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  130; 
the  indemnity.  In  !904,  war  with  Russia  was  the  rebellion  of  Bar-cocheba,  135-36;  final  deso- 
brought  about  in  consequence  of  the  Manchu-  '■  lation  of  Judea,  more  than  500,000  Jews  are 
rian  situation,  and  continued  until  the  fall  of :  slain  by  the  Romans,  they  are  banished  from 
Port  Arthur  in  1906.  [See  Russo-Japanese  '  Judea  by  an  edict  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  and 
War.)  During  1907-08,  Japan  was  vigorous  in  are  forbidden  to  return  upon  pain  of  death,  136. 
rehabilitating  her  industries  and  finances,  and  From  this  time  the  nation  has  been  scattered 
in  extending  foreign  trade.  among  all  other  nations.     Eroia  the  latest  csti- 

JeWB  (Heb.  Yfhuda).  The  subjects  of  the  mates  (1907)  we  gather  the  following  figures  as 
kings  of  Judah  have  been  sometimes  called  Jews, .  to  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  world  at  the  present 
as  distinct  from  the  seceding  ten  trilies,  who, time: 

retained   the  name  of  Israel.     As  the  term   is   Africa 392,482 

now   used,    however,   the   history   of   the   Jews  ,  ^gj^^  ''^47  410 

begins  wth  the  return  of  the  remnant  of  the    Australia,'    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.         17)403 

kingdom   of   Judah   from    the   Babylomsh   cap-    Austria- Hungary, 2,076,277 

ti\-ity   in   consequence   of   the   Edict   of  Cyrus.    Belgium 4,000 

Below  will  be  found  a  brief  rlsumf  of  the  chief   Denmark, 3,478 

historical   events   in   the'  history   of   the   Jews   France      95  000 

according;  to  the  biblical  narrative.     According   Germany,  .    '        ....'.      586948 

to  Eusebius,  the  Scripture  history  ends  in  442   Great  Britain,!    ..'.'..'.'.'..'.      220^304 

B.  C,  and  thenceforward  the  Roman  historians  '  Greece, 8.360 

and  JosephuB  furnish  the  best  accounts.     The ,  Holland, !    .    .       103^988 

Babylonish     Captiviiy. —  Daniel     prophesies    at '  Jtalv      '  35617 

Babylon,  B.  C.  603;  Obadiah  prophesies,  587 ;  |  pal^tine, '  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  100^000 
Daniel  interprets  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,    Russia  5  082  342 

5.38;     he   prophesies  the   speedy   return    from  i  gweden  andNorway,'    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.     '    4^554 

bondage  and  the  commg  of  a  Messiah,  538.     The   Switzeriand, 12,264 

Return  from  Captivity.—  Cyrus,  ruler  of  all  Asia,    Turkev  282,277 

authorizes  the  return  of  the  Jews  and  the  re-    United  States      1  77?' 185 

building    of    the    Temple    at    Jerusalem,    536;  ' 

Haggai  and  Zechariah  nourish,  520;  the  second  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  enough  Jews  not 
Temple  finished,  515;  Ezra  arrives  in  Jerusalem  enumerated  in  the  above  table  to  swell  the  total 
to  correct  abuses,  458;  beginning  of  the  seventy  to  11,600,000.  This  people  now  scattered  over 
neeke  of  years  predicted  oy  Daniel,  being  490  the  globe  has  suffered  much  even  in  modem 
years  prior  to  the  cmcifixion  of  Christ,  457;  the  times  and  especially  in  Russia  at  the  hands  of 
walls  of  Jerusalem  rebuilt,  443 ;  Matachi  flourishes,  I  the  oppressor.  In  America  only  have  the  Jews 
4 15.  The  Jews  -under  the  Macedonian  Empire. —  |  enjoyed  at  all  times  perfect  freeidom  and  all  the 
.\lexander  the  Great  marches  against  Jerusalem  rights  of  citizenship.  The  Jews  bom  in  Eng- 
to  besiege  it,  but  ultimately  goes  Co  the  Temple  land  stand  nearly  if  not  wholly  on  the  same 
and  offers  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  332;  footing  as  any  other  of  the  natives,  although 
Jenmlem   taken   by  Ptolemy  Soter  320;    the  this  result,  like  most  of  the  liberties  enjoyed  in 
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that  country,  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  con- 
cessions from  the  Crown.  Full  emancipation 
was  granted  to  the  Jews  in  England  in  1858, 

Kansas,  derived  from  an  Indian  name 
meaning  "smoky  water,"  was  visited  by  the 
SpttniaSs  in  1541;  afterward  by  the  French  in 
17ie.  It  came  to  the  United  States  through 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  was  a  portion  of 
the  territory  which,  by  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise of  182U,  was  always  to  remain  uRtoucned 
by  slavery.  When  the  territory  of  Kansas  was 
organized,  in  1854,  it  was  declared  by  Congress 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  abolished. 
This  led  to  the  Kansas  troubles,  which  lasted 
till  1859,  with  various  vicissitudes,  when  a  free 
constitution  was  adopted,  forever  prohibiting 
slaveiy.  This  imbroglio  played  an  important 
part  m  inflamine  the  passions  of  North  and 
South,  and  ripenmg  the  conditions  which  made 
our  late  Civil  War  inevitable.  Kansas  was 
Admitted  to  the  Union  in  1861.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  State  was  the  scene  of  irregular 
warfare,  known  as  "jay- hawking,"  carrieii  on 
by  Confederate  raiders  from  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Unionists  who  opposed  them. 
The  only  battle  of  prominence  took  place  at 
Lawrence  on  August  21,  1863.  In  1880,  the 
constitution  was  amended,  prohibiting  the  liquor 

Kentucky.  The  name  Kan-tuck-kee  sig- 
nifies "darkened  bloody  ground,"  and  the  coun- 
try now  included  in  the  State  was  orinnally  the 
common  hunting-ground  for  the  Indian  tribes 
living  north  and  south  of  it.  The  first  white 
vi«t  was  that  of  John  Finley  and  others,  from 
North  Carolina,  in  1767.  Daniel  Boone  made  a 
permanent  settlement  in  1769.  Colonel  James 
Knox  planted  a  Virginian  colony  in  1770,  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  1773-74,  and  James  Harrod 
founded  Ilarrodsburg  in  1774.  The  irruption 
of  whites  was  met  by  the  Indians  in  a  series  ot 
fierce  and  bloody  conflicts.  In  1775,  the  Chero- 
kees  ceded  the  country  to  Boone,  who  acted  as 
agent  for  Colonel  James  Henderson  and  his  com- 

fany.  Kentucky  was  a  part  of  Virginia  till 
790,  when  it  became  a  separate  Territory.  It 
was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union  in  1792, 
being  the  second  admitted.  A  second  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  in  1800,  and  the  present  one 
in  1850.  Kentucky  during  the  Civil  War  en- 
deavored to  hold  a  position  of  neutrality.  The 
chief  battles  fought  in  the  State  were  Mill  Spring, 
January  19,  1862,  and  Perryville,  October  8, 
1862.  In  1864,  martial  law  was  declared,  and 
civil  authority  was  not  restored  until  October. 
1865.  In  1900,  William  Gobel,  contesting  can- 
didate for  governor,  was  assassinated,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  series  of  notable  trials. 

Khyber  Pass,  The.  Obtained  great 
notoriety  l>ecause  a  British  army  of  16,000  men 
was  here  annihilated  in  the  month  of  January. 
1842,  during  the  retreat  from  Kabul.  The  only 
persons  who  escaped  were  Dr.  Brvdon  (a  regi- 
mental surseon)  and  a  private  soldier.  In  18^18. 
Lord  Auckland,  Governor-General  of  India, 
declared  war  against  the  Afghanistans  because 
their  ruler,  Dost  Mohammed,  had  unlawfully 
attacked  a  British  ally,  and  because  Dost  Mo- 
hammed had  usurped  the  throne  of  Shah  Sujah, 
who  was  under  British  protection.    On  July 


21st,  Shah  Sujah  was  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Kabul,  and  the  British  thought  the  matter  was 
ended.  This  was  a  grand  mistake,  for  at  the 
lieginning  of  winter  Akbah  Khan,  the  son  of 
Dost  Mohammed,  attacked  the  British  army  in 
Kabul,  and  slew  several  ot  the  officers.  A  capit- 
ulation was  made,  and  when  the  British  army 
were  in  the  Khyber  Pass  on  their  way  home 
they  were  cut  to  pieces.  With  women,  chil- 
dren, and  camp  followers,  20,000  were  slain  in 
the  Pass. 

Lake  Dwelllngm.  The  earliest  account 
of  lake  dwellings  is  to  be  found  in  Herodotus,  who 
describes  a  Thracian  tribe  living,  in  520  B.  C,  in 
a  small  mountain  lake  of  what  is  now  Rumelia. 
The  custom  of  constructing  these  habitations  has 
come  down  to  the  present  day.  The  fishermen 
oF  Lake  Prasias,  near  Salon ica,  still  inhabit 
wooden  cottages  built  over  the  water,  as  the 
Thracian  tribes  did,  and  in  the  East  Indies  the 
practice  of  building  lake  settlements  is  very  coro- 

The  lake  dwellings  proper  of  Switzerland  came 
to  light  during  the  winter  months  of  1853-54, 
when  the  water  of  the  lakes  fell  much  below  its 
ordinary  level.  Dr.  Keller,  who  first  described 
Uiese  lake  dwellings,  says  that  the  nmin  plat> 
form  was  made  of  round  timbtrs,  rarely  of  split 
boards,  covered  with  a  bed  of  mud:  the  walls 
and  sides  were  in  great  measure  of  interlaced 
branches,  the  interstices  filled  with  moss,  and 
daubed  with  clay.  In  his  opinion,  all  the  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  they  were  rectangular 
in  shape.  It  is  probable  ttukt  the  huts  were 
thatched,  and  the  parts  used  as  dormitories 
strewn  with  straw  or  liay. 

Also,  artificial  islands  found  principally  in  Ire- 
land, where  they  sensed  the  purpose  of  strong- 
holds. In  this  case  "  the  support  consisted  not 
of  piles  only,  but  of  a  solid  mass  of  mud,  stones, 
etc.,  with  layers  of  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
stakes,  the  latter  serving  less  as  a  support  than 
to  bind  the  mass  firmly  together."  They  are  of 
much  later  date  than  the  lake  dwelling  proper, 
some  being  depicted  in  Johnson's  "  Piatt  of  the 
County  Slonaghan,"  a  map  of  the  escheated 
territories  made  for  the  English  Government  in 
1591. 

Lancaster,  the  name  of  a  ro^al  English 
house  which  flourished  in  two  lines  in  the  Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 
The  first  commences  with  Edmund,  son  of  Henry 
III.  and  Eleanora  of  Provence,  and  brother  of 
Edward  I.  Thomas,  his  son  and  successor  in  the 
earldom,  cousin-german  to  Edward  II.,  headed  the 
confederacy  of  barons  against  Piers  Gaveston,  and 
finally  shared  the  responsibility  of  bis  death  with 
Herefordand  Arundel.  Henry  (previously  Earl  of 
Leicester),  brother  and  lieir  of  Thomas,  joinei) 
the  conspiracy  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer  sfainst 
Edward  II.,  and  received  the  king  into  his  ciis- 
(ody  at  Kenilworth.  Henry,  his  son  (previously 
Eari  of  Derby),  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  make 
peace  with  John,  King  of  France,  under  the  medi- 
ation of  the  pope  at  Avignon,  was  sent  with  an 
army  into  Normandy,  and  took  part  in  the  vic- 
tory of  Poitiers  and  the  subsequent  French  ware. 
The  next  Duke  of  Lancaster  commences  a  new 
lineage,  that  of  the  princes  opposed  to  the  house 
of  York.    The  first  m  the  line  was  John  of  Gaunt. 


□rGhent.  fourth  aou  of  Edward  III.  His  name  is 

one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  English  history 
and  in  the  chivalry  ot  the  Middle  A^s.  Henry 
of  Hereford,  the  successor  of  John  of  Gaunt  in 
the  dukedom,  was  son  to  him  by  his  first  wife. 
He  claimed  the  crown  by  descent,  by  the  moth- 
er's side,  from  Edmund  the  first  earl,  who  was 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  elder  brother  of 
Edward  I.,  and  to  have  been  deprived  of  the  suc- 
cession by  his  father  for  personal  reasons.  He 
became  king  by  deposing  Richard  II.,  1399,  and 
was  a  prince  of  great  ability  and  valor.  He 
reigned  as  Henry  IV.  till  his  death  in  1413,  and 
was  succeeded  by  hia  son,  Henry  V.  The  son  of 
the  latter  also  inherited  the  crown  as  Henry  VI., 
and  in  his  reign  the  feuds  ot  York  sjid  Lancaster ' 
broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  union  of  the  two 
houses  in  the  person  of  Henry  VII. 

Latla  Union,  The,  a  combination  formed 
in  1865  by  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzer- 1 
land.  These  countries  entered  into  an  agree- 1 
ment  by  which  the  amount  of  silver  to  be  coined  | 
yearly  was  fixed  for  each  member  of  tlie  union. 
The  coinage  of  all  the  countries  was  of  like  charac- 
ter, and  to  be  received  without  discount  through- 1 
out  the  union  on  public  and  private  account,  j 
Oreecejoinedtheunionin  1868, Spain  in  1871,  and  I 
subsequently  Servia  and  Rumania  also  became 
members.  Some  of  the  South  American  States 
also  used  the  Latin  Union  coinage.  Spain  alone 
of  the  countries  of  the  union  coins  a  gold  piece 
not  used  by  the  others.  The  unit  of  coinage  in 
the  Latin  Union  is  the  franc;  it  has  dilTerent 
names  elsewhere,  as,  in  Italy  the  lira;  in  Servia, 
tlie  dinar;  in  Spain,  the  peseta;  but  the  value 
is  always  the  same.  It  is  the  most  widely  circu- 
lated coinage  system  in  Europe,  being  used  by 
about  148,000,000  people. 

Lexln^onf  a  town  of  Massachusetts,  ten 
miles  northwest  of  Boston,  noted  as  the  scene  of 
the  first  fight  between  the  British  and  Americans 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  April  IS,  1775. 
On  the  evening  of  April  18th,  General  Gage,  the 
British  commander  in  Boston,  sent  800  soldiers, 
under  Major  Pitcaim,  to  destroy  the  American 
supplies  at  Concord.  Paul  Revere,  of  Boston, 
escaping  their  sentinels,  galloped  out  to  Lexing- 1 
ton  and  Concord  with  the  news,  so  when  the 
British  reached  Lexington  at  daybreak,  they 
found  about  seventy  Americana  waiting  for 
them  on  the  village  common.  Captain  John 
Parker,  their  commander,  ordered  them  not  to 
shoot  until  the  English  did.  Major  Pitcaim 
rode  forward  and  caSed  out:  "Disperse  ye  reb- 
els!" but  though  the  Americans  were  outnum- 
bered ten  to  one,  they  stood  firm.  Then  Pitcaim 
ordered  his  men  to  &e,  and  four  Americans  were 
killed  and  nine  wounded.  Some  shota  were 
fired  in  return,  and  three  English  soldiers  were 
wounded ;  but  after  that  the  Americans  retreated 
some  being  killed  as  they  ran.  The  British 
marched  on  to  Concord,  but  meanwhile  the  whole 
coimtry  was  aroused,  and  as  they  came  back, 
hundreds  of  Americans  attacked  them  from 
behind  the  houses  and  stone  waits  by  the  road- 
side. They  were  only  saved  from  destruction 
by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  under  Lord 
Percy.  Though  not  a  very  great  battle,  this 
was  one  of  the  most  important  ones  that  ever 
was  fought.     As  soon  as  the  Americans  found 
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I  that  the  war  had  really  begun,  hundreds  of  men 
hurried  to  the  army,  and  not  long  after  the  Brit^ 
ish  were  driven  out  of  Boston. 

Lepanto  (anciently  Naupactus,  now  called 
by  the  Greeks  Epakto),  a  small  town  of  Greece, 
and  the  seat  of  a  bishop;  on  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Near  Lepanto 
took  place  the  celebrated  naval  battle  between 
I  the  Turks  on  the  one  side  and  the  papal  galleys 
and  those  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Spaniards 
Ion  the  other,  on  October  7,  1671,  in  which  the 
'  Christians,  commanded  by  Don  John  of  Austria, 
achieved  a  decisive  victory.  Of  the  Turiu 
'  30,000  fell  or  were  taken  prisoners,  while  130 
<  Turkish  vessels  were  captured,  and  12,000 
'  Christian  slaves  liberated ;  the  Christians  lost 
8,000  men  and  fifteen  galleys.  In  this  battle 
Cervantes  lost  an  arm.  The  town  became  Greek 
in  1829. 

LoUardB,  The  (Wlardz).  A  sect  of  early 
Reformers  in  Germany  and  England.  The  name 
was  given  in  the  first  place  to  a  class  of  persons 
in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  who,  in 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  undertook  spiritual 
□Ifices  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  the  dead,  and 
were  greatly  beloved  by  the  people.  Later,  the 
term  was  conferred  opprobrioualy  upon  heretics 
and  schismatics  in  general,  more  particularly 
those  who  followed  the  teachings  of  John  Wick- 
liffe. 

LiOmbardH.  A  German  people  of  the 
Suevic  family,  not  very  numerous,  but  of  dis- 
tinguished valor,  who  [^ayed  an  important  part 
in  the  early  history  of  Europe.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Lonf/obardi,  Langobardi,  a  Latin- 
ized form  in  use  since  the  Twelfth  Century,  and 
was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  given  with 
reference  to  the  long  beards  of  this  people,  but 
is  now  derived  rather  from  a  word  ■mrla,  or 
barte,  which  signifies  a  battle-ai.  About  the 
Fourth  Century  they  seem  to  have  begun  to 
leave  their  original  seats  (on  the  Lower  Elbe, 
where  the  Romans  seem  first  to  have  come  in 
Contact  with  them  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era)  and  to  have  fought  their  way 
south  and  east  till  they  came  in  close  contact 
with  the  eastern  Roman  Empire  on  the  Danube; 
adopted  an  Arian  form  ot  Christianity,  and, 
after  having  been  for  some  time  tributary  to 
the  Heruli,  raised  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of 
their  power,  and  of  that  of  the  Gepida*,  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  Sixth  Century,  to  the 
position  of  masters  of  Pannonia,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  nations 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Under  their  king, 
Alboin,  they  invaded  and  conquered  the  north 
and  center  of  Italy  (568-569).  The  conversion 
of  the  Arian  Lombards  to  the  orthodox  f^th 


ria.  and   subsequently  of  his  successor,  A^lulf 
(.i'JO-615). 

Longobardl  {ISn-go-hftr'de).  A  German 
tribe,  of  supposed  Scandinavian  extraction, 
which  made  their  first  appearance  in  history 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  that  of 
Justinian  I.,  settled  in  Noricum  and  Pannonia. 
Led  by  their  chief,  Alboni,  they  successfully 
invaded  Italy  in  568,  and  there  fpuDded  tl^ 
Kingdom  of  Lombardy. 
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BC  daignrnted  by  uterigka  w 


Abjdos,  in  Alia  Uinor.  on  tha  Hellsa- 

fint;  bumedby DBTiua;  conausmlby 
hilip  II.;  by  tbe  Rom""  i«S  B.  C.     . 

Gneca:  Bubiectsdby  Ptaudon  748B.C. 
«ptur«d  by  tb«  Atbeaikni  «SS  B.  C.; 
by  PubUut  Su^3ict(U  210  B.  C 

Acrlgcatum,  in  Sicily.  aubiHtsd  by  Pha- 
luiB  570  B.  C:  destroyed  by  Cutba- 
oiniAna  400  B.  C. :  captured  by  RomaDi 
2a2B.C.;  uaindegtroyedbyCartbo- 
■iaiuia  255  B.  C 

Alaiiuidrta,*  in  teypt.  aiVDaof  a  frigfat- 
tul  muaacra  by  Ptolemy  FhyKon  141 
B.C.;  isPtured1iyJuliiiaCc»r48  B.C.: 
60,000  peraona  killed  by  «rtbqusk«  365 
A.  D.:  captured  by  CtaoarDes  II.  SIS 
A.D.:  byAmrou640A.  D.;  deatroyed 
bytbeTiirliBB6SA.  D 

Antlocta,*  ID  Syria;  con  —  ,  ._.. 
pey64B.C.;  demroyeil  by  Choanm 
641  A.  D.:  capture-lbyChosroall.a 
A.D.;  S«»oen»fl38A.  D.;  Turk 


ArcoB.*  in  urasM.  uode 
750  B.  C.  leadins  KUe  > 

SSOB'.  C;    tell  into  do 
D<*rTirynB524  B.C.. 


by  the  GreekB 
nat-el-Fsyoon 
AtliMl»,"inGn! 
480  B.  C;  b 
B.C.:rebuiltl 
4:iS  B.  C.  nt  th 
lakan  by  I.yM 
built  by  Cono 
Alejiander  th< 
d  by  Ca 


Babylon,  in  Asia;  captured  by  Ticlath- 
PLfeaer  1,1130  B.C.;  by CyrUB 538  li.C; 
waUe  destroyed  by  DariuB  51B  B.  C; 
taken  by  A1e^Mldcr  III.  331  B.  C; 
by  Seleucus  Nirator  312  B.  C.  who  de- 
stroyed Babylon  to  build  ileleucia.  Kx- 
Plored  by  Ricb,  Kerr  Porter.  Layard, 
ruier.  Cheaney.  Botta.  Loltue.  i 
Rawlinson 

Brianftuni,  in  ancient  Tbracia  (modem 
Turkey);  captured  aucreiisively  by  the 
Medea.  Athenians,  and  Spartanx;  by 
tbe  liomanB  73  A.  D.;  destroveil  by 
Severus  lOa  A.D.  Uwsa  n(oundnl3Z4 
A.  D.  and  called  Constantinople,  .    .    . 

CsTthaKe.  city  in  Africa;  capturwl  by 
Scipia  after  the  battle  of  ZamaSOl  B.C.; 
bunied  by  tlie  Komaiis  140  B.  C; 
rabuilt  as  a  noman  colony  123  B.  C; 
captured  by  Genaerio  43fi  A.  D.:  bv 
BelisariuB  533  A.  I 
ArabB  047  A.  D.;  di 
608  A.  D , 

Corlntli, 


rurka.  '  1536  A.  D. 


called  Crocodipolii 
ruins  ar«  near  Medi. 

aptured  hy  Xeri: 


Backed  lyr  the 
"by  ihe 


1074  B.  d;   by 

nians:i38B.  C;  by  AraiuB  243  1). 
Aniigonua  IVwon  22rt  B.C.;  deairo: 
by  1~  Miimmiiu  146  B.  C;  reliiiilt 
Jnliua<'n'Bar4eB.C.;  Backed  by  .\h 


Sulla.  BO  B.  a 

TimourBee.       1400  A.  D. 


140  B.  C. 

IB  and     ,        and 

vn.  een  a.  d. 
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Ctealphon,  in  Anyria:  cmptiind  by  Tn- 
iu  lie  A.  D.;  by  8«v*nu  198  A.  D.; 
dntroycd  by  Omu  037  A.  D 

Dvlpbl.  in  Onaoa:  Mmple  bunisd  S48 
B.  C,  md  rebuilt  ^  tba  Alcnueonids ; 

Elundend  by  the  Phoiu«iu  3fi7  B.  C; 
y  Sulla  82  B.  C:  by  Nera  67  A.  D.; 
tBtapLa  lupprciMd  by  Thndooiiu  I..  . 
EpbeauB,  in  Asia  Hbor;  buised  by  tha 
Amuoiu  1141  B.  C;  rabuilt  by  tha 
loDians  1046  B.  C;  captured  by 
CrtBiuB  656  B.  C. :  by  Cynia  6&4  B.  C. : 
datioyed  by  an  mundslion  322  B.  O: 

by  an  nrthquake  17  A.  D 

Hennlaoeum,  in  Italy;  its  fouadation 
aHcritwd  to  Herculna  ^  partly  ruined  by 
an  eartbqualie  63  A.  D.;  completely 

A.  D.:  a  second  setlleiotDt  buried  by 
Veiuviua  472  A.  D.  Frafnnenti  of 
■taCuea  were  diHovered  1709  A.  D.; 
theater  diKovered  I73S  A.  D 

JernsBleni.*  in  Palutine;  captured  by 
David  1040  B.  C;  «wlied  by  tbe  Piii- 
liitioea  uul  Arabe  SS7  B.  C,;^y  Nebu- 
chadneiiar  680  B.  C;  by  Anliochiu 
Epipbanea  170  B,  C:  captured  by 
Pompey  03  B.  C:  by  Herod  37  B.  C; 
dMlroyed  by  Tltui  70  A.  IJ 

HemphlKi  in  Ecypt;  partly  deatnyed 
by  the  Fenians  52£  B.  a:  captured  by 
Antiochua  Epiphaneg  171  B.  C:  le- 
ftorrd  by  Septimui  Severua  202  A.D.: 

C^'tury.'iHid'caiHi  built  Inm'iu  ruki>. 
Slyreiuc,  in  Greece:    deatroysd  by  tbe 

AnriTB*  «6S  B.  C;    explored  by  Dr. 

with  imineue  ttwsuiea  in  1S7T  A.  D.. 

NlneTeb.  io  Assyria;  received  it*  oattie 
(rom  Ninus  2182  B.  C:  destroyed 
by  Cyaxafes  and  Nabopolassar  from 
025  (n  000  B.  C.  Layard  bt«Bn  ezplor- 
inc  tbe  ruina  1M0  A.  D 

NomantlB,  in  Spun,  destiny ed  by 
Scipio  the  Younfw  134  B.  C 

Palmyra,  Syria;  lubmilted  to  Hadrian 
130  A.  D.;  destroyed  by  Aurelian  274 
A.  D.;  iwtored  by  Jmtliiiwi  I.  527 
A.  D.;  again  destroyed  by  tbe  Saracens 
744  A.  D.:  ruins  discovered  lOSl  A.  D. ; 
explored  by  Wood  and  Dawkina  1761 
A.  D 

Prraepalla.  in  Peraia;  luppoied  to  have 
been  foanded  by  Jemshed;  burned  by 
Alexander  III.  331  B.  C 

Peira,  in  Arabia,  captured  by  the  Naba- 
thieana  in  tbe  Fourth  Century  B.C.;  by 
Cornelius  Palma  100  A.  D.;  fell  into 
decay  and  is  not  menlioned  after  tbe 
Sixlb  l^ntury  A.  D.;  ruins  diKovered 
by  Burckhaidt  1812  A.  D 

Pompetl.  in  Italy:    date  of  its  founda- 

queredbythe^aninit«440B.  C;  cap- 
tured by  tbe  Romane  300  B.  C;  sl- 
most  dMtroyed  by  an  HJthqtiake  03 
A.D,:  completely  buried  byan  eruption 
of  Vganvius  79  A.  D.;  accidentally  dis- 
covered 1748  A.  D.;  excavations  com- 
menced 17M  A.  D 

Savunlmn.  in  Spain;  said  to  have  been 
founded byacolony of Orecks;  burned 
by  its  citiscni  before  iurrendBiinE  to 
Hannibal  218  B.  C. 

Samaria,  in  Palestine;  captured  by 
Shalmanefier  IV.  721  B.  C;  by  Alex- 
anderlll.  330-^32  B.C.;  deetroyedby 
John  Hyrcanus  109  B.  C. 

Sardla.  in  .Asia  Uinor;  raptured  by  the 
Cimmerians  about  035  B.  C;  by  the 
Persans  554  B.  C:  burned  by  the 
Greeks  409  B.  C;  it  wa*  lebuilt:  cap- 
tured by  Alexander  III.  334  B.  C;  by 


AmphietyoDs.    1203  B.  C. 


322B.G  , 
17A.D. 


Menee  3890  B.  C. 

Mieraim.         2188  B.C.  . 

1431.1313 


Asbur.         ,  2245  B.  C. 


eoOB.  C. 
134  B.  C. 


744  A.  D. 
331  B. 


John  Hyrtanua. ;     lOB  B 
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FOCN 

DCSTKOTED 

By  Whom 

Date 

How 

By  Whom 

Date 

-Seleuciu  I.  283  B.  C;    by  Antioehiu 

214  B.  C:   by  th>  Ramus  ISO  B.  C; 

t^S'^i^STi'&i.tS, 

Greeks 

4eeB.  c. 

asrk.-"'-'.»r^™"™ 

War  and 

and 

and 

1402  A.  D. 

Bodom  and  Gomorrah,  citis  of  PtJea- 
tine;  destroyed,  icconJing  to  the  bibli- 

Rre. 

1897  B. a 

mentiieaOB.  Cr  captured  by  Aleisn- 
der  III.  331  B.  C.i  by  Aoligonua  315 
B.C.:    by  the  Aral»i6a2  A.T>.:   after 

that  it  decayed:  luiu  wen  diacoveied 
by  WiUuvne  and  Loftiu  1H63  A.  D 

Altst 

Decay. 

652  A.  D. 

Brbarls.  in  Greece:    dwlroyed  by  tbe 

Crown  iau  510  B.  C.  bv  tumina  tbe 

rouneof  the  River  Crathia 

720B.C. 

Crotoniats. 

510  B.  C. 

Thebes,  or  Luior.  in  Egypt:   flouriahBd 

!.r,jrs»g:'b:-a'siS'J; 

Ptolemy. 

Plolamy  Lathyni.  Be  B.  C 

2717  B.C. 

War. 

Utbyrus. 

seB.c. 

Tniy.or Ilium,  in  AaiaUinor:  destroyed 
by  tba  Greeks  about  1184  B.  C:    Dr. 

„''»?f£'£S?'f:S31» 

War. 

Greeks. 

1184  B.  C. 

(ured  by  Alsxandar  III.  332  B.  b.;  by 
Anligonu>315B.C.:  by  Anliochu.  III. 
218  fi-C:  by  the  Cnaaders  1128  A.D.; 

Nebufhad- 

572  B.  C. 

byCbali^   !2ei    A.  D.:   destroyed  by 
tbeTurkslSlSA.  D 

About 

'    neiiarand 

_and 

Turks. 

Velt.  in  Italy;  destroyed  by  tbe  Romans 

after  ten  ysan.'  sietcs  3H  B,  C 

War. 

Romans. 

39«  A.  D. 

Louisiana.  In  1541,  De  Soto  discovered 
the  MiBUHOppi  and  in  16S2  La  ^alle  voyaged 
down  tlus  river  to  its  mouth,  naming  the  country 
Louisiaoa  and  taking;  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  France.  In  1716,  Bienville  estab- 
lished Fort  Rosalie  in  the  Natchez  country  and 
in  1718  founded  New  Orleans.  In  1717,  the 
MissisBippi  Company  was  formed  by  John  Law 
for  colonization  purposes,  and  in  1732  resigned 
its  claim  to  the  territory,  and  Louisiana  became 
a  royal  province.  In  1733,  the  lir^t  settlement 
was  made  at  Baton  Rouge.  In  1750,  the  culti- 
vation ot  cotton  was  begun  in  the  territory. 
Id  1755,  Louisiana  receiv^  a  large  increase  in 
population  from  the  Acadians,  who  were  driven 
from  their  homes  in  Canada.  By  a  secret  treaty 
in  1762,  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain,  and 
in  1768  the  French  drove  the  first  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor, Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  from  the  colony. 
In  1800,  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Napoleon  by 
Spain,  and  in  1S03,  on  April  30th,  was  purchased 
frona  France  by  the  United  SUtes  tor  60,000,000 
francs.  In  1806  and  1807,  Aaron  Burr's  scheme 
to  set  up  an  independent  nation  in  the  Mississippi 
Volley  caused  much  disturbance  in  New  Orleans, ' 
and  in  1810  re.vidents  of  eastern  Louisiana 
formed  the  Republic  of  West  Florida  in  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  Government 
there.  The  district  was  taken  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  and  made  part  of 
Louinana  during  the  same  year  aft«r  some 
trouble. 

In  1812,  Loui^na  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  a  State,  with  boundaries  as  they  are  now. 
That  same  year  the  first  steam  vessels  on  the 


Mississippi  arrived  from  PittsbuT^.  The  battle 
of  New  Orleans  between  the  British  and  Ameri- 
cans was  fought  January  8,  1815,  and  it  was 
the  last  battle  of  the  War  of  1812.  During  the 
period  from  1815  to  1S60  there  was  contmual 
mdustrial  activity  and  Louisiana  sood  became 
one  of  the  leading  agricultural  States,  in  1850. 
Baton  Rouge  became  the  seat  of  Stat«  govern- 
ment. On  January  26,  1861,  Louiuana  passed 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  The  first  gun  cast 
for  the  Confederate  navy  was  made  at  Gretna, 
near  New  Orleans,  Port  Hudson,  the  last  Con- 
federate stronghold  on  the  Mississippi,  was  cap- 
tured by  General  Banks  July  8.  1833,  and  on 
May  26,  1865.  the  war  in  Louiraana  was  ended 
by  the  surrender  of  General  Kirby  Smith.  From 
1865  to  1874  a  period  of  carpetHag  government 
caused  many  disturbances,  and  on  September 
14,  1874,  it  was  overthrown  and  a  representative 
government  established.  In  18S4,  the  Industrial 
Cotton  Exhibition  was  opened  at  New  Orieans, 
celebrating  the  centennial  ot  the  first  eitporta- 
tion  of  cotton  from  the  United  States.  In  1890, 
Chief  of  Police  David  C.  Henneasy,  ot  New  Or- 
leans, was  killed  hy  an  Italian  criminal.  In 
1891,  an  organized  band  of  citizens  killed  eleven 
Italian  prisoners  in  the  parish  prison  at  New 
Orleans. 

Liundy's  Lane?  a  locality  in  the  province 
ot  Ontario,  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Here, 
July  25,  1814,  an  obstinate  and  undecisive  en- 
i;ngement  was  fought  between  an  American 
force,  numbering  -3,000  men,  under  General 
Brown,  and  a  body  of  about  2.000  British  troops 
commanded  by  General  Drummond.    The  loss 
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of  the  Americans  was  743  men;  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish 878  men. 

Lutzen,  a  Bmall  town  in  the  PruKBian  prov- 
ince of  Saxony,  famous  for  two  great  battles 
fought  in  ila  vicinity.  The  first,  a  brilliant 
victory  of  the  Swedes  in  the  Thir^  Yeara'  War, 
took  place  November  16,  1632.  The  battle  on 
May  2,  1813.  waa  fought  somewhat  farther  to 
the  south,  at  the  village  of  GroBeoacheii.  It  was 
the  first  great  conflict  of  the  united  Russian  and 
Prussian  army  with  the  army  of  Napoleon  in 
that  decisive  campaign;  and  the  French  werp 
left  in  possession  of  the  field. 


the  years  1602  and  1620  by  both  the  French  and 
English.  In  1620,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  as 
head  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  received  a 
patent  of  all  the  region  between  40°  and  48° 
north  latitude.  In  consequence  of  disputes 
afterward  with  the  Masaachuaetts  Colony,  the 
company  was  dissolved,  and  in  1639  Gorges 
received  a  formal  charter  of  the  region  between 
the  Piscataqua  and  Kennebec,  under  the  title 
of  Maine.  Internecine  quarrels  between  the 
different  settlements,  on  points  of  jurisdiction, 
caused  the  Massachusetts  Colony  in  1651  to  set 
up  a  claim  to  the  province  under  her  charter, 
and  parliament  sanctioned  it.  In  1677,  aJI 
claims  of  other  grantees  were  purchased.  From 
this  time  the  hiatory  of  the  province  was  prac- 
tically merged  in  tnat  of  Maasachu setts.  The 
final  separation  occurred  in  1820,  when  Maine 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  beine  the  tenth 
under  the  constitution.  In  1842,  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Maine  and  Great  Britain  was 
settled.  The  "Maine  Liquor  Law"  was  passed 
in  1851.  It  was  repealed  in  1856  and  passed 
again  in  1858,  being  made  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  1884.  The  death  penalty  was  abol- 
ished in  1876,  restored  in  1883,  and  again  abol- 
ished in  1887.  The  growth  of  the  wood-pulp 
and  paper-mill  industry  began  about  1880;  and 
in  1890  there  was  a  rapid  development  of  the 
lumber,  granite,  ice,  and  fishery  trades.  In 
1879-80  occurred  a  notable  contest  for  the 
govemorstup  between  the  Republicans  and 
Fusionists. 

Mamelukes    (mJtm'a-lMki).  _      Oripnally, 
male  slaves  imported  from  Circassia  into  Egypt 


tween  the  United  States  and  Spain  was  inevit- 
able. Commodore  Dewey  began  to  mobilize  his 
vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong  preparatory 
to  striking  a  blow  at  the  Philippine  lalandB  on 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  By  April  1st, 
he  had  gathered  there  his  Sagship,  the  "Olym- 
pia,"  a  Hteel  protected  cruiser;  the  "  Boston, " 
a  partiallyprotected  steel  cruiser;  the  "Raleigh," 
protected   steel   cruiser;    the   "Concord,"   steel 

fiinboat;  and  the  "Petrel,"  steel  gunboat. 
toward  the  close  of  the  month,  the  "  Baltimore," 
Bteel  protected  cruiser  the  "Hugh  MeCulloch," 


^  spirit  of  insubordination,  asaaasinatin^  the 
Sultan,  Turan  Shah,  and,  in  1258,  appomting 
Ibegh,  one  of  their  own  number,  Sultan  of 
Egypt-  They  were  at  length  conquered  by 
Selim  I.,  and  Cairo,  their  capital,  was  taken  by 
storm,  after  they  governed  Egypt  263  years. 
During  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Napo- 
leon I.,  the  Mamelukes  formed  a  fine  body  of 
cavalry,  and  for  a  time  seriously  annoyed  the 
invaders,  though  many  afterwards  joined  them. 
In  1811,  Mehemet  Ah  annihilated  their  power 
bv  treacherously  inveigling  and  destroying  47G 
oi  their  chief  leaders. 

Manila  Bay,  Battle  of.  A  remarkable 
engaeement  between  the  American  A^atlc 
squadron,  under  command  of  Commodore  George 
Dewey,  and  a  Spanish  naval  foree,  under  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Montojo,  supported  by  land 


fleet.  Lying  in  Manila  Bay,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  in  the  world,  was  a  Spanish 
squadron,  comprising,  the  "Reina  Christina," 
steel  cruiser;  "Castilla,"  wood  cruiser;  "Vo- 
lasco,"  iron  cruiser;  "Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa," 
iron  cruiser'  "Don  Juan  de  Austria,"  iron 
cruiser;  "Isia  de  Cuba,"  steel  protected  cruiser; 
"Isla  de  Luzon,"  steel  protected  cruiser;  "Gen- 
eral Lezo,"  Kunboat;  "El  Cano,"  gunboat; 
"Isla  de  Mindanao,"  auxiliary  cruiser;  "Mar- 
ques del  Duero";  and  two  torpedo  boats.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  harbor  had  been  planted 
with  mines  and  torpedoes  and  supplied  with 
numerous  searchlights,  and  that  the  forts  on 
the  shore  had  been  strengthened  in  anticipation 
of  an  attack. 

The  United  States  squadron  entered  the  bay 
on  the  night  of  April  30th,  and  at  5  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning.  May  lat,  opened  fire  on  the 
Spanish  squadron  ana  the  forta.  Two  engage- 
ments were  fought,  and  during  the  brief  interval 
the  United  States  squadron  drew  off  to  the  east 
side  of  the  bay  to  enable  offlcers  and  men  to 
get  their  breakfast.  The  entire  battle  last«d 
less  than  two  houre.  The  Spanish  flagship, 
"  Reina  Christina,"  was  completely  burned ;  the 
"Castilla"  suffered  the  same  fate;  the  "Don 
Juan  de  Austria  "  was  blown  up  by  a  shell  from 
one  of  the  United  States  vessels;  one  or  more 
ships  were  burned;  and  the  entire  Spanish  fleet 
was  destroyed.  After  his  second  attack,  in 
which  he  destroyed  the  water  battery  at  Cavite, 
Commodore  Dewey  anchored  off  the  city  of 
Manila  and  sent  word  to  the  governor-general 
that  if  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  city  at  the  fleet, 
he  would  lay  Manila  in  ashes.  The  Spanish  loaa 
woa  about  2.000  offlcers  and  men.  The  United 
States  squadron  did  not  lose  a  ship  or  a  man. 
Two  vessels  were  damaged  in  their  upper  works, 
and  eight  men  were  variously  injured. 

Maryland.  One  of  the  origin^  thirteen 
States,  it  was  named  after  the  motner  of  Charles 
II.  The  State  was  settled  by  Lord  Baltimore 
in  1632,  under  a  grant  from  Charles  II.  Puritan 
and  Virginian  colonies  disputed  the  authority 
of  the  proprietary  governors,  and  it  was  not  till 
1714,  after  many  broils  and  considerable  blood- 
shed, extending  over  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
that  the  rights  of  the  Calvert  family  were  finally 
settled.  In  1649,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act 
i  allowing  Christians  of  all  sects  the  public  exer- 
cise of  their  faith.  Baltimore  was  founded  in 
1 1730.  The  Virginia  boundary  was  adjusted  in 
.  1668,  that  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania, 
I     iliecvGoOl^lc 
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known  in  our  history  as  ■'Mason  and  Dixon's ;  laration  was  adopted,  it  is  said,  in  May,  177fl,  at 
Line,"  in  1700.  A  republican  constitution  was  a  midnieht  meeting  of  repieaentatives  of  the 
adopted  in  1776.  The  "Maryland  Line"  was  militia  ol  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina, 
famous  in  the  Revolutionary  War  for  its  gal-  It  declares  that  the  people  of  that  county  are 
laatry.  The  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted  free  and  independent  of  the  British  Crown,  and 
in  1788.  In  the  War  of  1813,  Maryland  suffered  not  only  is  its  general  tenor  that  of  the  Dedara- 
much  from  Admiral  Cockbum's  fleet;  French-  tion  of  Independence,  but  many  phraaes  are 
town,  Havre  de  Grace,  and  Frederick  were  word  for  word  as  they  appear  in  tnat  document. 
burned,  and  Fort  McHenry  unsuccessfully  bom- ,  The  minutes  of  the  midnight  meeting  are  said 
barded.  The  only  important  battle  fought  I  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1800.  Whether 
within  the  State  during  the  late  Civil  War  was '  the  Declamljon  of  Independence  followed  the 
that  of  Antietam,  in  September,  1862.  ,  words  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  or  whether 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.  This  line  [  the  latter,  having  probably  been  replaced  from 
was  originally  the  parallel  of  latitude  39  d^rees,  memory,  was  tinctured  with  the  former,  is  a 
43  minutes,  26.3  seconds  which  separates  Penn-  |  disputed  question. 

eyivania  from  Maryland.  It  received  its  name  :  Mexico.  The  history  of  ancient  Mexico 
from  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  [exhibits  two  distinct  and  widely  differing  peri- 
E^lish  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  who  [  ods  —  that  of  the  Tolteca  and  that  of  the  Aitecs. 
traced  the  greater  part  of  it  between  the  y»irs  The  Eighth  Century  is  the  traditional  dat«  when 
1763  and  1767,  though  the  last  thirty-six  miles  the  Tolteca  are  related  to  have  come  from  the 
were  finished  by  others.  It  was  practically  the .  North.  Their  capital  was  established  at  Tula. 
dividing  line  Mtween  the  free  and  the  slave  |  north  of  the  Mexican  Valley.  Their  laws  and 
States  ID  the  Elast.  During  the  discussion  in  I  usages  stamp  them  as  a  people  of  mild  and 
Congress  on  the  Missouri  Compromise,  John  j  peaceful  instmcts,  industrious,  active,  and  enter- 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  Vii^ia,  made  free  use  .  prising.  It  is  related  that  a  severe  famine  and 
of  the  phrase,  and  thereafter  it  became  popular !  pestilence  all  but  destroyed  the  Toltec  people  in 
as  signifying  the  dividing  iine  between  the  free  I  the  Eleventh  Century,  and  near  the  end  of  the 
and  slave  territory  throughout  the  country.  .  next  century,  a  fresh  migration  brought,  among 
The   boundary,   as   thus   extended   by   popular '  other  kindred  nations,  the  Aztecs  into  the  land^ 


anawest  of  that  was  the  oarallel  of  36  degrees,  had  become  predominant.     But  their  rule  i 

30  minutes,  the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri,  in  a  great  degree,  a  reverfiion  to  savagery. 
though  Missouri  itself  was  a  slave  State.  The  Aztecs  founded,  about  1325,  tne  dty  of 

Masaacbusetta   was  one  of  the  thirteen  '  Tenochtitkn,  or  Mexico;   a  hundred  years  later 

original   States.     Though   first    visited   by   the  they   had   extended    their   sway   bevond   their 

English  imder  Bartholomew  Gosnold   in   1602,  plateau  valley,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 

the  first  permanent  settlement  vas  n^e  by  the  lards,  their  empire  was  found  to  stretch  from 

Puritan  colony,  which  landed  from  the  "May- 1  ocean    to    ocean.     Their    government    waa    an 

Sower"  at  Plymouth  in  1620.     The  expedition  elective    empire,     the    deceased    prince    being 

commanded  by  John   Endicott,   which  arrived  usually  succeeded  by  a  brother  or  nephew,  who 

in  1628,  acting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massa-  must  be  a   tried   warrior;    but  sometimes   the 

chusetts  Bay  Company,  which  had   received  a  successor  was  chosen  from  among  the  powerful 

royal  charter,  eradvially  planted  settlements  at  nobles.     The  monarch  wielded  despotic  power, 

Charlestown,    Boston,    Watertown,    Dorchester,  save   in   the  case   of  his  great  feudal   vassals; 

Roxbury,  Salem,  Mystic,  Saugus  (Lynn),  and  these  exercised  a  very  ^milar  authority  o\'er 

other   places.     The   icstoration   of   the   Stuarts  the  peasant  class,  below  whom,  again,  were  the 

threatened  the  riirhts  of  the  colonists,  but  their  slaves.     The  Mexicans  apparently   believed   in 

charter   was   finally   confirmed   in    16G2.     King  one  supreme  invisible  creator  of  all  things,  the 

Philip's  War  occurred  in  1675-75,  and   put  the  '  ruler  of  the  univerae;   but  the  popular  faith  waa 

colonists  in  great  peril.     In  1684,  the  Massachu-  polytheistic.     At  the  head  of  the  Altec  pantheon 

setts  charter  was  declared  forfeited  to  the  Crow*n  was  the  frightful   Huitxilopochtli,  the  Mexican 

under  James  II.,  but  it  was  restored  at  the  acces-  Mars.     The  victims  were  borne  to  the  summit 

don  of  William  and  Mary.     In  1692,  the  colonies  of    the    great    pyramidal    temples,    where    the 

of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  were  con-  priests,    in   sight   of   assembled   crowds,   bound 

solidated.     The  province  took  active  part  in  the  them  to  the  sacrificial  stone,  and,  slaahing  open 

various  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  contrib-  the  breast,  (ore  from  it  the  bleeding  heart  and 

Uted  largely  to  the  expedition  which  captured  held  it  up  before  the  image  of  the  god. 
Louisburg   in    1745.     The   Boston   Massacre   in        Cortez  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1510.     Before 

1770,  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  1773,  and  the  his  energy,  and  the  superior  civilization  of  his 

Port  Bill  in  1774  were  important  incidents  pre-  followers,  the  power  of  the  native  empire  crum- 

ccding  the  Revolution.     At  Lexington  and  Con-  bled  away.     Si   1540  Mexico   was  united   with 

cord,   in    1775,    Massachusetts   made   the   final  other  American  territories  —  at  one  time  all  the 

appeal  to  arms.    At  this  time  the  population  of  coimtry  from  Panama  to  Vancouver's  Island  — 

the  province  was  352.(K)0.     The  State  Constitu-  under   the   name  of   New  Spain,  and  governed 

tion,  still  essentiallv  the  organic  law,  was  formed  by  viceroys  appointed    by  the  mother  country. 

in  1780,  and  the  I'''ederal  Constitution  was  rati-  The  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Catholic  clergy  led 

fied   in    1788.     The   total   expenditures   of   the  to  the  suppression  of  almost  every  trace  of  the 

State  on  account  of  the  late  Civil  War  amounted  ancient  Aztec  nationality  and  civilization,  while 

to  $30,162,200.  (he  commercial  system  crippled  the  resources  of 

Mecklenburgr  Declaration.  This  dec-  the  colony;  for  all  foreign  trade  with  any  coun- 
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try  other  than  Spain  was  prohibited  o 

death.     Mexico    ranked    first    amonff    .. . 

Spaniah  coloniea  in  regard  to  population,  mate-  seasions  it  came  into  the  ownership  of  EnKland 
ml  riches,  and  natural  products.  In  1810,  the  in  1763.  This  was  followed  by  the  conspiracy 
discontent,  which  had  been  gaining  ground  of  Pontiac,  and  the  massacre  of  {he  garrison  at 
against  the  viceregal  power  during  the  war  of  MichJlimackinac.  After  tlie  Revolutionary  War, 
the  mother  country  with  Napoleon,  broke  into  Michigan  did  not  come  into  the  possession  of 
open  rebellion,  and  a  guerilla  warfare  was  kept  the  United  States  till  1796,  and  it  was  then 
up  until,  in  1821  the  capital  was  surrendered  included  in  the  eovemment  of  the  Northwest 
by  O'Donoju,  the  last  of  the  viceroys.  In  the  Territory.  The  Territory  of  Michigan  was 
following  ™ir,  General  Iturbide,  who,  in  1821,  formed  in  1805.  In  the  War  of  1812-15  it  was 
had  issued  the  plan  de  Iguala,  providing  for  the  the  scene  of  several  bloodj;  contests  and  butch- 
independence  of  Mexico  under  a  prince  ot  the  eries  perpetrated  by  the  British  and  their  Indian 
reigning   bouses,    had   himself   proclaimed   em-   allies.     Between    1819    and    1836    the    Indians 

but   the   guerilla   leader   Guerrero,    his   ceded  their  title  to  all  of  the  Lower  and  part  of 

'  " '  "     ■       .        -     .^3e   Congress  passed 

_,  ^  a  State  on  condition 

>  Italy  with  a  pension.  Returning  the  ]  that  she  gave  up  a  claim  made  on  a  strip  of 
following  year  he  was  taken  and  shot,  and  the  j  Ohio,  ana  accepted  the  whole  region  known  as 
federal  republic  of  Mexico  was  finally  established,    the  Upper  Peninsula  instead. 

For  more  than  half  a  centurv  after  this  the  j  Minnesota.  The  name  is  derived  from  an 
history  of  Mexico  is  a  record  of  nearly  chronic  .  Indian  word,  sigtiifying  "sky-colored  water." 
disorder  and  civil  war.  In  1836,  Texas  secured  |  Hennepin  and  La  Salle  visited  the  region  as 
its  independence,  for  which  it  had  struggled  for '  early  as  1680.  Within  the  present  century,  Pike, 
several  years,  and  which  Mexico  was  compelled  .  Long,  Keating,  Nicollet,  Scnoolcraft,  Owen,  and 
to  recognize  in  1845.  In  that  year  Texas  was  others  explored  it  thoroughly,  but  it  was  not 
incorporated  with  the  United  States;  but  its  until  1812  that  the  United  States  had  any 
western  boundary  was  not  settled,  and  war  I  authority  within  its  limits.  Fort  Sneliing  was 
ensued  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  'established  in  1819,  and  in  1837  lumbering  in- 
Frora  the  fall  of  Santa  Ana  in  1855,  down  to  '  dustries  began  to  attract  immigration.  The- 
1867,  great  confusion  prevailed.  |  Territory  established   in   1849  embraced  about 

In  1853,  Beitito  Juarei  became  president,  but ,  twice  the  limits  of  the  present  State,  the  western  , 
his  claims  were  contested  by  General  Miramon,  j  limit  extending  to  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth 
the  head  of  the  reactionary  or  clerical  party,  ■  rivers.  In  1851,  the  Sioux  ceded  all  their  lands 
and  the  country  was  plunged  in  civil  war.  Dur-  j  west  ot  the  Mississippi  to  the  Big  Sioux  River. 
ing  this  period  of  internal  disorder,  the  Cortes  The  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  Uay  11, 
passed  an  act  suspending  all  payments  to  for- 1  1858.  The  portion  of  the  State  lying  west  of 
eigners  for  two  years,  an  act  that  drew  upon  the  Mississippi  on^nally  belonged  to  the  Louis- 
the  Mexican  Government  the  serious  remon-  iana  Purchase,  and  the  eastern  portion  was  a 
strance  of  European  powers;  and  the  result  part  of  what  was  known  as  the  "Northwest 
was  the  dispatch  of  a  fleet  of  English,  French,  Territory."  Minnesota  was  the  nineteenth  State 
and  Spanish  ships  into  the  Mexican  Gulf  for  the  admitted.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  Siom  War 
pu^oee    of    enforcine    satisfaction.     In    April,    and  massacre  in  1862-63. 

18^,  Emperor  Napoleon  formally  declared  war  MlBBlsslppl.  This  region  was  first  trav- 
Bcainst  Mexico ;  but  the  French  never  met  with  ersed  by  De  Soto  in  1542,  and  in  1882  La  Salle 
the  welcome  they  expected  from  the  people,  descended  the  Mississippi  (the  name  derived 
and  finally  had  to  withdraw,  without  permanent  from  Indian  words  meaning  "great  water"), 
success,  in  1867,  largely  because  of  the  attitude  took  formal  possession,  and  called  the  adjacent 
of  the  United  States.  Maximilian,  who  had  be- 1  countnr  Louisiana.  Iberville  built  a  fort  on  the 
come  Emperor  of  Mexico  under  French  support.  Bay  of  Biloii  in  1699.  and  in  1716  Fort  Rosalie 
was  executed  in  the  same  year,  and  Juarez  I  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Natchez.  After  the 
returned  to  power.  On  the  death  of  Juarez  in  cession  of  the  east  portion  of  Louisiana  finclud- 
1872,  the  chief  justice,  Lerdode  Tejada,  assumed  I  ing  what  is  now  Mississippi)  to  Great  Britain, 
the  presidencv,  in  which,  after  a  revolution,  he  ,  in  1763,  and  until  the  Revolutionary  War,  immi- 
was  succeeded  in  1876  b^  General  Porfirio  Diaa,  '  gration  proceeded  very  slowly.  The  Territory 
one  of  the  ablest  of  Mexican  soldiers  and  admin-  of  Mississippi  was  organized  m  1798.  In  1804 
istrators,  who  has  been  reflected.  In  November,  the  boundaries  were  enlarged,  and  Mississippi 
1901,  the  Pan-American  Congress,  with  repre-  !  was  made  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  present 
sentatives  from  all  the  countries  of  the  Western  States  of  Alabama  and  Mis^ssippi  north  of  the 
Hemisphere',  convened  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  31st  parallel.  The  re^on  south  of  tliat  line 
In  1907,  an  increase  and  reorganization  of  the  between  the  Pearl  and  Perdido  rivers  was  added 
army  was  effected.  in    1813,   though  claimed   by  Spain.     Alabama 

Sllctlfgan.  The  name  is  derived  from  two  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1817,  and  Mis- 
Chippewa  words,  meaning  "great  lake."  The  !  mssippi  was  admitted  as  a  Stale,  the  seventh 
State  was  the  thirteenth  admitted  under  the  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  A  new  consti- 
Federal  Constitution.  Though  viated  as  early  .  tution  was  formed  in  1832.  The  ordinance  of 
as  1610  bv  French  missionaries  and  fur-traders,  secession  was  passed  January  9,  1861.  The 
the  flrst  Kuropean  settlement  was  made  at  Sault  principal  military  events  within  the  State  during 
Ste.  Marie  by  Father  Marquette  in  1668.  Fort  the  war  of  1861-65  were  the  battles  of  luka  a--* 
Michilimackinac,    now    Mackinaw,    was    estab-   Corinth  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  which  ff 
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by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803.  In  1S04 
and  1806,  Len'is  and  Clark  made  exfJomig  expe- 
ditioos  up  the  Misaouri  and  across  the  moimtaiDB 
to  the  Pacific,  crossing  Montana  twice.  Alex- 
ander Henrv,  in  1808,  led  a  party  of  fur-traders 
into  the  Yellowstone  countrv,  and  in  1806-1810, 
John  Colter,  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  expedition, 
engaged  in  hunting  and  trapping  in  the  territory. 
Fort  Union,  the  first  permanent  fort  in  Montana, 
was  built  in  1829  by  Kenneth  Macltenzie,  and 
in  1832  the  first  steamer  ascended  the  Missouri 
into  Montana.  Fort  Benton  was  built  in  184& 
by  Alexander  Culbertson.  In  185H-54,  Mon- 
tana was  explored  by  a  scientific  and  military 
expedition  sent  out  by  Governor  Isaac  J.  Stevens, 
of    Washington    Territory.     The    Gold    Creek 


rendered  on  July  4,  1863.    The  State  was  form- 
ally readmitted  to  the  Union  in  1870.     On  Jan- 
uary 29,    1903,   the   Yazoo  Canal   was  opened, 
restoring  to  Yicksburg  the  water  front  it  lost 
during    1876,    jvhen    the    Federal    Government 
attempted  to  dredge  a  canal  through  six  miles 
of  forest,  tapping  the  Ya^oo  River  above  that 
city  and  divi 
MIsBOur 
"Mud  River. 
Missouri  wen 

portions  of  French  Louisiana.  Its  oldest  town, 
Ste.  Genevie\-e,  was  founded  in  1755.  In  1762. 
France  ceded  to  Spain  the  portion  west  of  the 
Missisdppi,  and  to  England  the  section  east  of 

the   river.     Numbers  of  Canadian   French  had ,  „  .  -  . 

settled  along  the  whole  line  of  the  river,  and  an  I  mines  were  discovered  in  1862  and  ii 
active  trade  had  been  carried  on  betn-een  upper  vear  the  development  of  the  mines  of  Beavei^ 
and  lower  Louisiana.  With  liberal  grants  of  lands ;  head  Valley  and  Bighole  Itiver  be^n.  In  1864. 
to  colonists,  immigrants  flocked  hither  from  Montana  was  organized  as  a  Territory  and 
Spain.  In  1775,  St.  Louis,  originally  a  depot  Helena  and  Butte  City  were  founded.  From 
of  the  fur-trade,  contained  800  inhabitants, '  1864  to  1879  there  was  war  with  the  Sioux, 
while  Ste.  Genevieve  had  only  460.  Spain  sided  Blackfeet,  and  Cheyennes.  In  1874,  Helena  was 
with  the  colonists  during  the  Revolution,  and  made  territorial  capital.  The  battle  of  Little 
her  anus  were  successful  m  lower  Loui^ana  and  Big  Horn,  when  General  Custer  and  his  men 
Florida.  In  1780,  however,  St.  Louis  was  at-  were  massacred,  occurred  in  1876.  In  1881,  the 
tacked  by  a  force  of  English  and  Indians  from  lirst  railroad  reached  Helena,  and  in  1883  the 
Uichilimackinac,  and  was  only  relieved  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed  to 
arrival  of  General  Clarke  from  Kaskaskia  with  this  point,  relieving  the  financial  distress.  In 
American  asustance.  With  the  retrocession  of'  1889.  Montana  was  admitted  as  a  State.  The 
Louisiana  to  Franca  in  1800,  and  its  subsequent  Montana  State  University  was  opened  at  Helena 
sale  to   the   United   States  by  Napoleon  three  I  in  1891. 

Siars  later,  its  political  ownership  became  fixed.  I  Nebraska.  The  name  first  applied  to  the 
issouri  was  included  in  the  Territory  of  Louis- 1  river  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  signifies  "Shallow 
iftna,  which  had  been  set  off  in  1805,  with  St. :  Water."  When  originallv  organized  as  a  Ter- 
Louis  as  the  seat  of  territorial  government.  |  ritorv  in  1854,  it  extended  from  latitude  40° 
In  1812,  with  the  admisdon  of  the  present  State  '  north  to  the  northern  national  boundary  and 
of  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  the  name  of  the  west  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Territory  was  changed  to  Missouri.  With  rapid  '  Territory  of  Colorado  was  set  ofT  from  this  on 
immigration  the  jxntulation  had  swelled  in  1817  .  February  28,  1861,  and  that  of  Dakota  a  few 
to  60,000.  In  1820,  by  the  celebrated  compro- 1  months  "later.  At  the  same  time  Nebraska  re- 
mise, Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  ceived  from  Utah  and  Washington  Territories  a 
slaveholding  State,  on  condition  that  slavery :  tract  of  15,378  square  miles,  lying  on  the  south- 
should  never  exist  north  of  latitude  36°  30',  in  I  west  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which,  how- 
lands  farther  west,  out  of  which  new  States .  ever,  was  taken  from  her  with  an  additional 
should  be  formed.  During  the  late  Civil  War  portion  in  1863  to  form  the  Territory  of  Idaho. 
repeated  efTorts  were  made  to  force  secession  on  Nebraska  was  thus  cut  down  to  its  present 
Missouri,  but  unsuccessfully.  Though  no  great  limits.  Measures  to  form  a  State  Bovemmcnt 
battles  were  fought  within  the  State  limits,  it  j  were  made  in  1860  and  in  1864,  but  the  first  was 
was  the  field  of  active  military  operations  and,  ,  defeated  by  the  popular  vote,  and  the  second 
in  many  sections,  of  bloody  guerilla- fighting,  i  (being  an  enabling  act  of  Congress)  was  not 
The  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  on  August  HI, 'acted  on.  The  Civil  War  and  Indian  hostilities 
1861,  where  General  Lyon,  the  Federal  com-  checked  the  growth  of  the  Territoryduring  1861- 
nander,  was  killed,  and  the  capture  of  Lexing-  65.  In  1866.  a  constitution  was  framed  and 
ton  by  the  Confederate  general,  Sterling  Price.  I  ratified  by  popular  vote,  and  in  1867  Nebraska. 
on  September  20,  1861,  were  the  most  important  w'as  admitted  as  a  State,  being  the  twenty- 
events  of  the  first  year  of  the  conflict.  Several  fourth  under  the  Constitution, 
times  General  Price  held  more  than  half  the  Nevada.  The  region  within  the  limits  of 
State  in  his  hands,  and  it  was  not  till  1864  that  I  Nevada  forms  part  of  the  Mexican  cession  of 
the  Confederates  were  finally  expelled.  In  June,  |  1S48.  It  was  organized  by  act  of  Congrftw  as  a, 
1865.  a  new  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  j  Territory  in  1861,  from  a  portion  of  Utah,  and 
people.  The  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Fed- 1  embraced  the  region  bounded  north  by  the  pres- 
eral  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  '  ent  boundary  of  the  State,  east  by  the  1 16th 
in  1K69.  Missouri  was  the  eleventh  State  I  meridian,  south  by  the  37th  parallel,  and  west 
admitted  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  by  California.     A   portion   of  California   which 

Montana.  In  1743,  Chevalier de  la  Veren- !  had  been  included,  the  latter-named  State  rc- 
drye.  with  a  party  of  French  Canadians,  entered  I  fused  to  transfer,  and  by  an  additional  act  of 
Montana  and  discovered  the  Rocky  Mountains,  j  Congress,  in  1861,  a  further  portion  of  Utah 
but  made  no  attempt  at  settlement.  The  coim- 1  was  added,  extending  the  east  boundary  the 
try  came  into  the  possesion  of  the  United  States  I  distance    of    one    degree.    Nevada    became    a 


state  October  31.  1S64.  In  1866,  a  third  portion 

of  Utah  was  added,  extending  the  east  boundary 
to  the   114th  meridiao,  and  at  the  saroe  time 


settlemeiita  were  made  by  the  Mormons  in  1S48. 
Gold  was  discovered  in  1849;  but  the  rapid 
advance  in  population  dates  from  the  discovery 
of  silver  in  1859.  AmonK  the  earliest  discover- 
ies was  that  of  the  world-renowned  Comstock 
lode.  In  1906-07  rich  discoveries  of  gold  were 
made  at  Gotdfields  and  other  points.  The  Stat« 
was  the  twenty-fifth  admitted  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Neir  Hampsblre.  One  of  the  thirteen 
original  Slates,  the  first  settlements  were  made 
within  the  limits  of  New  Hampshire  at  Dover 
and  Portsmouth  in  1623.  The  district  was 
annexed  to  Massachusetts  in  1641,  became  a 
royal  province  in  1679,  and  was  again  annexed 
to  Massachusetts  In  1689.    It  became  a  separate 

firovince  in  1741  and  remained  so  till  the  Revo- 
ution.  Indian  atrocities  were  frequent  till  the 
English  conquered  Canada.  It  was  supposed 
till  1764  that  the  present  State  of  Vermont  was 
included  in  the  province.  The  territory,  how- 
ever, was  claimed  by  New  York;  the  contro- 
versy lasted  tilt  the  independence  of  Vermont 
was  acknowledged  in  1790.  In  1776,  New  Hamp- 
shire declared  its  independence  and  estabiished 
a  temporary  government  of  its  own.  It  took 
ftD  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  and 
the  battle  of  Bennington  was  fought  within  itn 
Umits.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  ratified  in  I78S.  During  the  Civil  War 
New  Hampshire  furnished  34,606  men  to  the 
Union  cause. 

New  Jersey.  The  State  of  New  Jersey, 
one  of  the  thirteen  original  St&tes,  was  originally 
a  part  of  New  York,  and  was  first  settled  about 
1617  by  the  Dutch.  A  patent  granted  by 
Charles  II.  of  England,  to  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  in  1664,  gave  the  latter  a  claim  on  all 
the  country  between  the  Delaware  and  Con- 
necticut rivers.  An  expedition  under  Colonel 
Nicolls  conquered  the  whole  territory.  The 
portion  of  the  province  now  named  New  Jersey 
received  its  name  from  Sir  Georee  Carteret,  to 
whom  the  Duke  of  York  had  soH  his  claim,  in 
memory  of  the  Island  of  Jersey  of  which  the 
former  had  been  governor.  A  constitution  was 
formed  for  it  in  1665  as  a  separate  colony.  In 
1776,  a  State  constitution  was  formed,  and  dur- 


ada.    Seven  years  later  the  Dutch  West  India 

Company  was  incoi-porated  and  took  possession. 
In  1623,  settlements  were  made  at  Albany  and 
on  Long  Island,  and  in  1G26,  Peter  Minuit,  the 
Director-Genera!,  bought  Manhatl^ji  Island  of 
the  Indians.  In  1629,  the  company  passed  the 
act  under  which  the  manorial  monopolies  In 
land  were  established.  In  spite  of  Intuan  wars 
the  colony  grew  so  fast  that  it  cnme  in  collision 
with  the  English  on  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware  River.  The  claims 
made  by  the  English  to  New  Netherland  on  the 
score  of  Cabot's  prior  djacoverv  were  finally 
enforced  in  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  11. 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  armed  expedition 
of  Colonel  Nicolls  in  1664.  The  Dutch  under 
Governor  Stuyvesant  surrendered,  and  New 
Netherland  became  New  York,  though  the  Dutch 
reconquered  and  held  the  province  for  a  short 
period,  before  English  rule  became  permanent. 
The  tyranny  exercised  over  the  province  by 
Francis  Nicholson,  the  lieutenant  of  Andros. 
who  had  been  appointed  to  be  governor,  caused 
the  revolt  in  1689  headed  by  Jacob  Leisler, 
which  was  at  first  successful,  though  Leisler  was 
two  years  later  executed  for  treason.  In  1687 
began  the  aeries  of  French  and  Indian  wars  in 
which  the  New  York  colonists  bore  so  important 
a  part.  The  first  of  these  closed  in  1697,  with 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  The  second,  or  Queen 
Anne's  War,  lasted^  from  1702  to  1713.  The 
most  important  act  in  this  lonr  conflict  between 
the  French  and  English  for  the  sovereignty  of 
North  America,  and  the  end  of  the  historic 
drama,  began  in  1754.  The  contest  lasted  with 
varying  fortunes  until  the  French  were  finally 
driven  from  their  line  of  fortresses  on  the  lake 
and  the  war  was  ended  by  General  Wolfe's  expe- 
dition, which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Quebec 


were  fought  within  the  State  limits.  The  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  ratified  December  18,  1787, 
the  State  capital  established  at  Trenton  in  1790, 
and  the  present  constitution  August  13,  1844. 
The  State  furnished  79.511  fully  equipped  troops 
to  the  Union  army  and  navy  .during  the  Civil 
War. 

New  York.  The  Ba/  of  New  York  and 
the  river  emptying  into  It  were  explored  by 
Hendrik  Htidson,  a  navigator  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Dutch  East  India  Corapanv,  in 
September,  1609.  In  1614,  the  Dutch  made 
settlements  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  the  name 
New  Netherland  was  extended  to  all  the  uncon- 
quered  t^ons  lying  between  Virginia  and  Can- 


entered  lealously  into  the  Revolutionary  cause, 
) hough  it  contained  a  lai^  loyalist  faction. 
Many  of  the  most  important  military  operations 
were  conducted  within  its  limits.  The  two  lead- 
ing battles  fought  were  that  of  Long  Island  on 
August  27,  1776,  whereby  the  British  secured 
and  held  possesion  of  New  York  City  till  the 
end  of  the  war;  and  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  on 
October  17,  1777,  which  occasioned  the  surrender 
of  General  Burgoyne's  army.  On  November  26, 
1783,  New  York  was  evacuated  hy  the  British, 
In  1790,  the  conflicting  claims  of  New  York  and 
New  Hampsliire  were  settled  by  the  erection  of 
the  disputed  territory  into  the  State  of  Vermont. 
In  1797,  Albany  was  made' the  capital  of  tB^ 
State,  and  slavery  was  abolished  in  1817.  Dur^ 
ing  the  War  of  1812  the  more  notable  incidents 
within  State  limits  were  the  battle  of  Lundy's 
Lane,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  fought  by  General 
Win  field  Scott,  and  Commodore  McDonough's 
naval  defeat  of  the  British  on  Lake  Champlain, 
both  in  1813.  The  Erie  Canal,  originally  pro- 
jected in  1800,  was,  through  DeWitt  Clinton's 
influence,  completed  in  1825.  During  the  Civil 
War,  the  State  furnished  455,568  Union  troops. 
NonconfomiiBtB.  In  English  history, 
^  those  who  declined  to  conform  their  worship  to 
'  that  by  law  established.  They  were  of  two 
!  kinds:    First,  those  who,  being  retinous,  ,Wpr- 
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stuped  nowhere;  second,  those  who  attended 
the  services  of  some  other  reiigious  denomina- 
tion than  the  Established  Cfiurch.  It  was  more 
frequently  used  nf  tbe  latter  class.  The  name 
w-«  firp*  apjjliod  to  those  who  declined  to  con- 
form to  the  enactment  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  Edward  VI.,  passed  in  1549.  It  was  revi\-ed 
and  applied  to  the  2,000  clergymen,  who  had  to 
surrender  their  livings  on  account  of  tbeir  io- 
ability  to  conform  to  the  more  celebrated  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  Charles  II..  first  enforced  on 
August  24,  1662.  Etymolo^cally  viewed,  a 
Dissent«r  and  Nonconformist  somewhat  differ. 
The  former  word  denotes  that  he  feels  differ- 
ently from  Churchmen,  that  his  sympathies  go 
in  a  different  direction;  the  latter  word  refers, 
not  to  hia  feelings,  but  to  his  action  with  respect 
to  public  worship.  The  laws  formerlv  existing 
required  him  to  conform  to  that  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  by  attending  the  services  and 
partaking  of  the  communion.  The  two  words, 
dissenter  and  non-conformist,  as  generally  refer- 
ring to  the  same  individual,  liecame  inter- 
changeable. 

Norniaiidy>  An  ancient  northwest  pro- 
vince of  France,  extending  along  the  English 
channel,  from  a  point  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme  to  the  bay  of  Cancale,  now  divided  into 
the  departments  of  Seine-Inf£rieure,  Eute,  Cal- 
vados, Ome,  and  La  Manche.  Rouen  was  the 
capital  and  the  chief  tdwn  of  Upper  Normandy. 
and  Caen  the  chief  town  of  Lower  Normandy. 
The  Romans  included  the  territory  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis  Secunda.  It  formed  part  of  Neus- 
tria  under  the  Merovingians,  and  received  the 
name  of  Normandy  from  the  Northmen,  who 
occupied  it  in  thebeginningof  theTenthCentury. 
In  912,  Charles  the  Simple  gave  his  sanction  to 
their  conquests,  and  Rollo.  their  chief,  received 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  sixth  suc- 
cessor of  Rollo,  William,  became  in  1066  the 
conqueror  and  first  Norman  kin^  of  England. 
On  hia  death  (1087)  England  and  hormandy  were 
separated,  the  latter  reverting  to  Robert  Courte- 
heuse,  while  William  Rufua  seized  upon  the 
former.  Henry  I.  ruled  over  both,  but  his 
daughter  Matila a  wssonly  Duchess  of  Normandy. 
Her  son,  Henry  II.,  accomplished  another  re- 
union. From  King  John  Normandy  was  wrested 
by  Philip  Augustus  of  France;  but  it  waa  twice 
againheldby  the  English,  first underEdward  III., 
and  a  second  time,  from  1417  to  1450,  under 
Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  Charles  VII,  of  France 
made  it  an  integral  portion  of  bis  kingdom. 

North  Carolina.  In  1663  eight  noble- 
men received  fromX^harles  II.  the  patent  of  the  , 
province  of  Carolina,  but  a  few  years  prior  to  this  I 
settlements  had  been  made  bv  Dissenters  from 
Virginia  and  from  New  England.  Albemarle, 
the  name  given  to  the  portion  now  North 
Carolina,  was  rapidly  aupnented  by  settlers 
from  Virginia,  New  England,  and  Bermuda.  In 
1729,  Carolina  became  a  royal  government,  all 
but  one  of  the  proprietors  ha'ving  sold  out  to  the 
Crown,  and  North  and  South  Carolina  were 
formally  declared  distinct  provinces.  In  ITG.i, 
North    Carolina    received    large    accession.s    in 

eirties    of    Irish    Presbyterians,    Scotch    Hi^h- 
nders.  and  Moravians,     In  1769,  the  Provincial 
Assembly  declared  against  the  right  of  taxation 


without  representation,  and  in  1774  represen- 
tatives were  sent  to  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, which  adopted  the  declaration  of  colonial 
rights.  Scotch  Loyalists,  under  McLeod  and 
McDonald  were  defeated  by  the  Whigs  or  Pa- 
triots at  King's  Mountain  in  1775,  the  first  bat- 
tle of  the  Revolution.  In  1776,  North  Carolir.a 
united  with  the  other  colonies  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independent^e,  and  a  State  constitution  was 
formed  the  same  year.  Aside  from  partisan 
warfare,  the  only  battle  fought  in  the  State  was 
that  of  Guilford  Court- House  in  1781,  between 
Generals  Green  and  Comwallis.  The  State 
seceded  from  the  Union  May  21,  1861,  and  the 
military  operations  which  followed  were  notable. 
The  most  important  were  the  capture  of  Fort 
Hatteras  in  1861,  of  Roanoke  Island  and  Fort 
Macon  in  1862,  and  the  combined  land  and  naval 
assault  ending  in  the  caiiture  of  Fort  Fisher 
in  1865.  The  State  ratified  the  14th  Amend- 
ment in  1868,  and  the  15th  Amendment  in  1869. 
North  Pakota.  The  Territory  of  North 
Dakota,  of  which  North  and  Soutli  Dakotas 
were  formed,  originally  constituted  part  of  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota,  which  was  organized  in 
1849  from  part  of  the  Loui^na  Purchase  of 
1803.  In  1854  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  was 
formed,  comprising  then  the  present  State  ,of 
Nebraska  and  all  of  Dakota.  On  March  2,  1861, 
the  Territory  of  Dakota  was  organized,  com- 
prising then  the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyom- 
ing. The  first  permanent  settlements  by  whites 
were  made  in  1859  in  Clay,  Union,  and  Yankton 
counties.  On  November  2,  1899.  the  Ter- 
ritory was  divided  and  the  States  of  North  and 
South  Dakota  formed  and  admitted  to  the  Union 
at  the  same  time.  The  history  of  the  settlement 
and  growth  of  the  country  is  identical  with  that 
of  tl^  territories  of  which  it  originally  formed 

Nortb  German  Confederation,  The, 

was  formed  after  the  famous  "Seven  Weeks' 
War  "  and  tiie  "  Peace  of  Prague,"  when  Austria 
was  entirely  excluded  from  Germany.  The  con- 
federation mcluded  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nas- 
sau and  Frankford  (all  incorporated  with  Pru9~ 
.'<ia),  and  the  states  north  of  the  Main  united  to 
Prussia  in  a  bund.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore, 
the  confederation  was  Prussia  and  the  states 
north  of  the  Main.  In  1870,  during  the  Franco- 
German  War,  the  "North  German  Confedera- 
tion," being  joined  by  Bavaria,  WOrtemberg, 
Baden,  and  Hesse- Darmstadt,  became  the  "Ger- 
man Confederation,"  and  two  months  afterwards 
(January  18,  1871),  the  King  of  Prussia  had  the 
title  of  "German  Emperor"  given  him. 

Northmen.  A  name  applied  to  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  or  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  but  more  generally  restricted  to 
those  searovers  called  Danes  by  the  Saxons, 
who  sailed  on  piratical  expeditions  to  all  parts 
of  the  European  seas,  made  their  first  appear- 
ance on  the  coast  of  England  in  787,  and  front 
the  year  832  repealed  their  invasion  almost 
every  year,  till  tney  becanie  masters  of  all  the 
country  under  their  King  Canute,  and  reigued 
in  England  during  the  next  fifty  years,  down 
to  1042,  when  the  Saxon  Dynasty  was  restored 
in  tlie  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  88-5, 
they  laid  siege  to  Paris,  but  were  at  length 


bought  o£F  by  Charles  the  Fat.  Rollo,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  of  the  Norman  clueftains, 
after  ravapng  Friesland  and  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Scheldt,  accepted  the  hand  of 
a  daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  and  received 
with  her,  under  the  tie  of  vassalnge,  posaeaaion 
of  all  the  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  from 
the  Epte  and  Eure  to  the  sea,  which  then  went 
by  the  name  of  Normandy.  They  rapidly 
adopted  the  more  civilized  form  of  life  that  pre- 
vailed Id  the  Frankisb  Kingdom  —  its  religion, 
language,  and  manners  — -out  inspired  every- 
thing they  borrowed  iritb  their  own  vitality. 
Their  conquest  of  England,  in  1060,  gave  that 
country  an  energetic  race  of  kings  and  nobles 
on  the  whole  well-fitted  to  .rule  a  brave,  sturdy, 
but  somewhat  torpid  people  like  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Norway.  The  earlv  history  of  Norwajr  is 
comprised  in  that  of  toe  other  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  is,  like  theirs,  for  the  most  part 
fabulous.  It  is  only  towards  the  close  of  the 
Tenth  Century,  when  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced under  the  rule  of  Olaf  I.,  that  the  mythical 
obscurity  in  which  the  annals  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  previously  plunged  begins  to  give  ] 
place  to  the  light  of  historic  truth. 

The  introduction  of  Christianitv,  which  was 
the  result  of  the  intercourse  which  the  Norwe- 
gians had  with  the  more  civilixed  parts  of  Europe, 
through  their  maritime  expeditions,  destroyed 
much  of  the  old  nationality  of  the  people  with 
the  heathenism  which  they  had  hitherto  cherished, 
although  the  sanguinary  feuds  which  had  raged 
among  the  rival  chiefs  of  the  land  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  lost  their  ferocitv  under  the  sway 
of  a  milder  relipon.  Olaf  II.,  or  the  Saint 
(1015-1030),  who  zealously  prosecuted  the  con- 
version  of  his  countrymen,  raised  himself  to 
EUpicme  power  in  the  land  by  the  subjection 
of  the  small  kings  or  chieftains,  who  in  the  times 
of  heathenism  nad  subdivided  the  kingdom 
among  tbem.  The  war  between  Olaf  aod  King 
Knud  the  Great  of  Denmark,  which  terminated 
in  1030  with  the  battle  of  Sticklestad,  in  which 
tMe  former  was  slain,  brought  Norway  under 
the  sway  of  the  Danish  conqueror'  but  at  his 
death  ip  1036,  Olaf's  son,  il&gavB  I.,  recovered 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  henceforth,  till 
1319.  Norway  continued  to  be  governed  by 
native  kings.  The  death  in  that  year  of  Hakon 
v.,  without  male  heirs,  threw  the  election  of  a 
new  king  into  the  hands  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, who,  after  many  discussions,  made  choice  of 
Magnus  VIII.,  of  Sireden,  the  son  of  Hakon's 
daughter.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son 
Hakon,  and  his  grandson  Olaf  IV.,  who  having 
been  elected  King  of  Denmark  in  1376  became 
ruler  of  the  sister  Scandinavian  kingdoms  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1380.  This  young  king, 
who  exercised  only  a  nominal  sway  under  the 
guidance  of  his  mother.  Queen  Margaret,  the 
only  child  of  Valdemar  III.  of  Denniiark,  died 
witliout  heirs  in  1387.  Margaret's  love  of  power 
and  capacity  for  government  brought  about  her 
election  to  the  triple  throne  of  the  Scandinavian 
lands,  and  from  this  period  till  1814,  Norway 
continued  united  with  Denmark;  but  while  it 
shared  in  the  general  fortunes  of  the  latter  state. 
it  retained  its  own  constitutional  mode  of  gov- 
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emment,  and  exeroised  its  right  of  electing  to 
the   throne,   untU,    like   the   water  kingdom,   it 

agreed  of  ita  own  i  free  will  to  relmquish  this 
privilege  in  favor  :  of  hereditary  succession  to 
the  throne.  The  N>^poleonic  criMs  may  be.»"« 
to  have  severed  this   union,  which  had  exisied 

!  for  more  than  400  yt-ars.  ffl-  j^err.Tffi^  all," 
having  given  unequivocal  proofs  of  adhewon  to 
the  cause  of  Bonaparte,  was  compelled,  after 
the  disastrous  War  of  1813,  to  purchase  peace 
at  the  cost  of  this  long  united  partner  of  her 
state.  Crippled  in  her  resources,  and  almost  a 
bankrupt,  site  saw  herself  constrained  to  sign 
the  treaty  of  Kiel  in  1814,  by  which  it  was  stip- 
ulated by  the  allied  powers  that  she  should 
resign  Norway  to  Sweden,  receiving  in  return, 
by  way  of  indemnity,  some  portion  of  Swedish 
Fomerania  and  the  island  of  RUgen,  which  were 
subsequently  exchanged  with  Prussia  for  Lauen- 
burg  on  the  payment  by  that  state  of  two  mil- 
lion riz  dollars.  The  Norwegians,  having 
refused  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  treaty  (^ 
Kiel,  nominated  Prince  Christian,  the  hmr-pre- 
sumptive  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  regent  and 
subsequently  King  of  Norway.  Tnis  nomina- 
tion was  made  by  the  National  Diet,  or  Storthing, 
which  met  at  Ejdsvold,  where  they  drew  up  a 
constitution  based  on  the  French  Constjtution 
of  1701.  These  measures  found,  however, 
neither  supporters  nor  sympathizers  among  the 
other  nations;  and  with  the  sanction  ot  the 
great  allied  powers,  Cbariea  John  Bemadotte, 
Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  led  an  army  into 
Norway,  and  after  taking  Frederickatad  and 
Fredenckshald,  threatened  Christiania.  Den- 
mark bein^  unable  to  support  the  cause  of 
Prince  Chnatian,  and  Norway  being  utterly 
destitute  of  the  means  necessary  for  prosecuting 
a  war,  resistance  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  Nor- 
wegians, in  this  untoward  conjuncture  of  affairs, 
were  glad  to  accept  the  proposals  made  to  them 
by  the  Swedish  King  for  a  union  with  Sweden, 
on  the  understanding  that  they  should  retain  the 
newly  promulgated  constitution,  and  enjoy  full 
liberty  and  independence  within  their  own 
boundaries.  These  conditions  were  agreed  to, 
and  strictly  maintained;  a  few  unimportant 
alterations  in  the  constitution,  necesMtated  by 
the  altered  conditions  of  the  new  union,  being 
the  only  changes  introduced  in  the  maclunery 
of  government.  Charles  XIII,  was  declared 
joint  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  1818. 
After  the  union,  Norway  firmly  resisted  every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  monarens 
to  infringe  upon  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  nation;  and  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
of  the  Bernadotte  Dynasty,  the  relations  be- 
tween him  and  his  Norwegian  subjects  were 
marked  by  jealousy  and  distrust  on  both  sides; 
but  after  his  death,  the  people  generally  became 
more  contented  and  Norway  continued  to  make 
rapid  progress  towards  a  state  of  political 
security  and  material  prosperity  far  greater 
than  it  ever  enjoyed  under  the  Danish  dominion. 
The  dissolution  of  the  union  with  Sweden 
which  had  endured  since  1814,  took  place  June 
7,  1905,  following  a  dispute  between  the  two 
countries  as  to  their  diplomatic  representation 

'  abroad.     Prince   Charles   of    Denmark   became 

:  King,  as  Hakon  VII. 
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sy.  I  Siege  of  Tray. 
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Sacred  Wan  ot  Greece.  Largely 
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dependence  of    the    Netberland 
achieved. 
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Siunni(«si  Uaraians. 
Lucullui:  Pompey;  Sulla. 
Spartaciu:  Cranus. 

Cvsar;  Pompey;  Brutus;  Caa- 
sius;  Antony;  Augustus. 
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Trajan. 

Alarie;  Genaerici  AttUa. 

Musa;  Tarik:  Charles  Martsl; 
Cid  Rodrigo.  i 

Geoffrey  ot  BauUlon:  Contad 
111.:  Louis  VII.;  Fred- 
erick II.;  Philip  Augustus; 
Richard  the  Lkm-HearUd; 
I^uis  IX.;  Edward  I.;  Sala- 

Edward  III.  of  England;  Ed- 
ward  the   Black   Princs: 
Henry  V.  ot  England;  Joan 

Ar^old'von  Winckeliied;  Leo- 


Ricbard.  Duke  of  York:  Ed- 


;  Hen 


'  III.: 
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Porto  Rico. 
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enotde.  MalpU- 

Narva;  Pultowa. 

Dflttinffer:  Fontenoy; 
ceatia;  LaOeldL 


':  Jemappe:  Walti«- 


Uarengo:  Tiafalsari  Aub- 
leriili;  Jena;  Eyiau; 
Friedlend;  Wa«iant;  Bo- 


Buena  Viata:  Cerro  Gordo; 
Capture  ol  Mexico  City. 

Alma;   BalalilaTa;    Inker- 


Int  Hod  Second  Bull  Run ; 
Sbilob;  Seven  Daya;  An- 
tietam;  Murfrecenoro; 
Chancellorville:  Vicks- 
burg :  Oettysburc :  Chick- 
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Japancae;  Port  Arthur; 
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Cbe  Great. 
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nre:     Lafayette;     Gales; 
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Blucher;  Alexander  1.; 
FianQia  L:  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.;  Mey. 

Com.  Perry;  Admiral  Cock- 
bum:  R<w;  Jackson. 

Admiral Canaria;  Byron:  Ibra- 
him Paaha. 

Taylor:  Scott;  Santa  Ana, 


St. 


Lord  Baolan:    Si 


Sheridan;  Jackso' 


Lee;  Johoeton;  Meads- 


Good  Duke  Nicholas;  Gourko; 
SkobeloR:  Todleben:  Osman 
Paeha;  Uuktar  Paaha. 


Admirals  Dewey,  Schley.  Saiup- 
H>n.  MontBi.>.  Cervera;  Gen- 
erals Shafter,  ToraL 


niral  Makaroff.Kuropatkm; 
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(urokij  Admiral  ToEo:  Ad- 
niral  Ksmimura;  Admiral 
toieatvengliy;    Nogi;     Oku; 
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dating  from  about  1680.  The  English,  whose 
patents  covered  a  portion  of  the  region  which 
the  French  traders  aimed  to  monopolise,  came 
in  hostile  contact  with  the  latter.    It  was  in 

this  connection  that  Washineton's  name  lirst 
became  notable  through  the  Braddock  Expedi- 
tion. In  1763  Canada,  and  the  whole  region 
West  to  the  Mississippi  previously  claimed  by 
France,  were  HUirenderwi  to  Great  Britain, 
After  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  United  States 
assumed  control  over  the  region  afterward 
known  as  the  Northwest  Territory,  acknowledg- 
ing the  claim  made  by  Vimnia  to  3,70S,848 
acres  near  the  lapids  of  the  Ohio,  and  a  similar 
claim  by  Connecticut,  to  3,666,621  acres  near 
■  Lake  Ene,  which  became  known  as  the  "  Western 
Reserve."  These  claims  were  admitted  in  the 
sense  of  ownership,  but  in  no  way  aa  question  of 
State  jurisdiction.  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Marietta,  in  1788.  The 
early  years  of  the  Northwest  Territoiy  were 
harrassed  by  Indian  warfare,  which  did  not 
cease  till  the  orushing  defeat  inflicted  on  them  by 
General  Anthony  Wayne  in  1704.  In  1799,  the 
Northwest  Terntory  was  organized,  and  shortly 
afterward  Ohio  (the  name  being  derived  from  the 
Indian  signifying  "beautiful  river")  was  formed 
into  a  separate  t«rritorial  government.  In  1803, 
the  Terntory  was  admitted  as  a  State,  the  fourth 
under  tlie  Federal  Constitution.  The  seat  of 
government  was  in  Chillicothe  till  1810,  in 
ZanesviUe  till  1812,  and  in  Chillicothe  apiin  till 
1816,  after  which  the  State  capital  was  fixed  at 
Columbus.  In  1818,  the  first  steamboat,  the 
"  Walk  on  the  Water, "  was  launched  on  Lake  Erie. 
In  1836,  the  first  western  railroad  was  opened, 
from.  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Adrian,  Michigan,  with 
horse  power  at  first  and,  in  1837,  with  steam 
power.  The  State  began  to  be  noted  for  wheat 
growing  about  1840,  and  in  1863  her  coal  and 
iron  mines  began  to  be  developed.  Manufactur- 
ing became  an  important  industry  about  1865, 
and  for  a  decade  grew  rapidly.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  was  formed  in  1870.  and  during 
the  next  two  decades  the  State's  oil  fields  were 
rapidlv  developed.  During  the  Civil  War  Ohio 
furnisned  one-eighth  of  the  federal  troops. 

Oklaboma.  The  history  of  Oklahoma 
before  it  was  constructed  into  a  separate  Terri- 
tory is  identical  with  that  of  the  region  of 
which  Texas  and  New  Mexico  formed  a  part. 
When  Indian  Territory  was  created  as  a  home 
for  all  the  Indian  tribes  most  of  what  is  now 
Oklahoma  was  within  its  bounds.  Some  time 
in  the  early  seventies  the  name  first  appeared  in 
political  history,  the  occasion  being  a  bill  intro- 
duced into  Congress  to  create  a  Territory  out 
of  part  of  Indian  Territory,  to  be  known  as 
Oklahoma.  The  measure  failed  of  passafe  and 
for  more  than  a  decade  nothing  was  neard  ot  the 
country.  It  was  not  forgotten,  however,  as  in 
March,  1889,  an  amendment  was  tacked  on  to 
the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  providing  for  the 
opening  (o  homestead  settlers  of  the  little  area 
of  land  embracing  less  than  3,000,000  acres  and 
lying  in  the  center  of  what  is  now  the  great 
State.  The  land  was  opened  in  April,  1889,  and 
the  first  rush  of  Oklahoma  "boomers"  toolc 


place.  In  June,  1890,  the  territorial  govern- 
ment first  came  into  existence,  and  by  the  act 
which  brought  this  about  a  strip  of  land  known 
as  "No  Man's  Land,"  consisting  of  3,681,000 
acres,  was  added  as  Beaver  County.  Other  sec- 
tioBB  were  added  from  time  to  time  until  tbe 
Territory  contained  24,933,120  acres.  In  1906, 
Congress  provided  an  enabling  act  whereby 
Okl^oma  and  Indian  Territory  might  be  created 
into  a  State  Snd  admitted  into  the  Union.  On 
November  16,  1907,  the  conditions  of  this  act 
having  been  complied  with,  the  Premdent  ot  the 
United  States  ^ened  the  Constitution  of  Okla- 
homa, and  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  its 
admis^on.  The  first  Stat«  l^islature  con- 
vened December  2,  1907. 

Oregon.  The  original  region  named  Ore- 
gon was  the  whole  province  claimed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  extending 
from  latitude  42°  to  54"  40'  north.  Until  1846 
joint  possession  was  held  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  then  the  latter,  by  the 
northwest  bount^ry  treaty,  abandoned  all 
claim  to  the  country  north  oi  the  49th  parallel, 
and  the  name  Oregon  was  restricted  to  the  re^on 
south  of  that  line,  which  was  given  up  by  Great 
Britain.  The  first  accurate  knoviedge  of  the 
territory  was  brought  back  by  Captain  Robert 
Gray,  an  American  navigator,  who  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  OtJumbia  River  in  1792,  and  ^ve 
the  name  of  his  ship  to  it.  The  sale  of  Louisuuia 
to  the  United  States,  in  1S03,  endowed  this 
country  with  a  title  of  ownership,  and  the  expe- 
dition of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1804-1806, 
strengthened  the  claim.  Thsugh  a  trading-post 
was  eBtablished  in  1811,  by  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company,  under  the  Astor  r^me,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  lUver,  the  region  was  largely 
inhabited  by  Indians  and  the  employ^  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company  until  tbe  active 
emigration  of  Americans,  between  1833  and  1850. 
introduced  a  new  element.  The  territorial 
organisation  took  place  in  1848.  In  1853, 
'V^^hington  Territory  was  instituted  out  of  tbe 
region  north  of  the  Ckilumbia  lUver  on  tbe  west 
and  of  the  46th  parallel  on  the  east.  In  1858, 
Oregon  was  admitted  as  a  State,  the  twentieth 
under  the  Constitution.  A  Lewis  and  Clarke 
Centennial  Celebration  was  held  at  Portland 
in  1905. 

Pennsylvania.  Delaware  River  and  Bay 
were  first  explored  under  the  auspices  of  tbe 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  from  1604  to  1624, 
and  military  jurisdiction  was  established.  Till 
1064  they  continued  in  possession  of  both  sides 
of  the  bay  without  much  colonization,  though 
a  Swedish  colony  settled  at  Chester,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  in  1638,  where  their  industry 
and  peacefulneas  prefigured  the  characteristics 
of  the  Quakers,  who  were  to  come  later.  Under 
a  charter  riven  by  Charies  II.,  in  1681,  the  rwion 
west  of  the  Delaware  was  granted  to  William 
Penn,  the  Quaker,  who  colomzed  it  and  founded 
Philadelphia  in  1682.  Under  this  grant  was 
included  Delaware,  and  the  whole  region  was 
ruled  under  the  same  proprietary  until  1690, 
when  a  separate  legislature,  thougn  not  a  sepa- 
rate governor,  was  allowed  to  this  section  of  Jhe 
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aJready  covered  in  the  va^e  ^nts  noade  to  the  ' 
New  England  coioniea  Virginia  and  Maryland.  ^ 
All  the  boundary-lines,  however,  were  ea«ly , 
settled,  except  that  sbparatlni;  Pennsylvania  | 
and  Maryland,  which  was  not  defined  until  the 
completion  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Survey, 
in  1767.  The  ori^nal  Swedish  immigrants  j 
readily  coalesced  with  the  Quaker  coloniatB, 
and  toe  remarttable  thrift  of  the  people,  com- 
bined with  their  peaceful  Indian  jjolicy,  soon  | 
made  Pennsylvania  a,  flourishing  rerion.  Large 
additionat  bodies  of  immigrants,  Scotch-Irish  j 
between  1715  and  1725,  and  Gerinana  from  1730  , 
onward,  rapidly  swelled  population  and  wealth. 
The  government  institutea  bv  William  Penn  i 
remained  in  force  until  1776,  when  the  province  ■ 
joined  the  otlier  colonies  in  the  fight  for  inde- 

Cendence,  and  a  provisional  constitution  was  made  i 
y  a  convention  presided  over  by  Benjamin  | 
Franklin.  Pluladelphia  was  occupied  by  the  j 
British  foroea  from  SepUmber,  1777,  to  June, ! 
1778.  All  the  earlier  Besgiona  of  the  Continental  i 
Congreaa  were  tield  in  this  city.  The  battle  of 
Germantown  was  fought  within  the  preaent 
chartered  limits  of  the  city  in  1777.  From  1700 
to  1800  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Goveminent  of  the 
United  States.  In  1790,  a  new  State  constitu- 
tion was  formed.  In  1794  occurred  the  disturb- 
ance known  as  the  "Whiskey  Rebellion"  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  growing  out  Of  oppo- 
sition to  the  excise  laws.  In  1709,  the  seat  of 
the  State  government  was  removed  to  Lancaster, 
and  tlicDce  in  1S12  to  Harrisbuig.  wtiich  stil! 
remains  the  capital.  In  1S62,  during  the  late 
Qvil  War,  the  State  was  threatened  with  inva- 
sion by  the  Confederates,  but  the  tide  of  attack 
then  stopped  with  invading  Maryland.  In  1S63 
General  Lee  carried  out  his  interrupted  purpose, 
and  overran  the  south  portion  of  the  State  to 
within  &  short  distance  of  Harrisburg.  On  his 
retreat  General  Meade  joined  battle  with  him 
at  Gettysburg,  near  the  Maryland  line.  The 
battle,  Deginning  July  1st,  lasted  three  dayr 
■     -e  Coi'  '      ■     ■  '    •      —■    -  ■ 
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(4S0  B.  C),  and  obligal  to  defend  himself 
against  their  attacks  in  adisastrous  war.  Artax- 
erxes  I.  (465-425  B.  C.)  had  a  long  and  com- 

[laratively  peaceful  reign.     Artsjtenea  was  fol- 
□wed  l)y  DnriuB  II.  or  Darius  Nothus,  Artax- 
erxes  If.    (Mnemon),  ArUxerxes  III.  (Ochus),  - 
and  Dariua  III.  (Codomannus,  338-330  B.  C), 
the  last  of  this  dynasty,  known  as  the  Achs- 


reaulting 
point  of  the 


inf^erate  defeat.  This  Fed- 
probably  the  important  turning- 
tr.  As  the  seventh  in  the  geo- 
graphical order  of  the  orif^nal  States.  Pennayl- 
vania  has  become  historically  the  "Keystone" 
State.  Disastrous  riots  occurred  about  Pitts- 
burg and  elsewhere  in  1877  and  1892.  In  1908, 
the  famous  "State  House  Cases"  were  brought 
to  trial,  as  ttie  result  of  an  alleged  $5,000,000 
steal  by  the  contractors  of  the  new  State  capitol, 
at  Harrisburg,  and  their  accomplices. 

Persia.  The  original  country  of  the  Pei^ 
Eians  occupied  a  small  portion  of  modem  Persia 
on  the  north  of  the  Perman  Gulf.  After  being 
under  the  Assyrians,  and  next  under  the  Medes, 
Cyrus  (B.  C.  559-529),  by  conquering  and  unit^ 
ing  Media,  Babylonia,  Lydia,  and  all  A«a  Minor, 
became  the  founder  of  toe  Persian  Empire.  The 
empire  was  further  extended  by  liis  son  and 
successor,  Caml^ses  (B.  C.  529-522),  who  con- 
quered Tyre,  IJypnis,  and  Egypt;  and  by 
Darius  I.,  who  subdued  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
and  B  small  part  of  India.  His  son  Xerxes 
(486-«l5  B.  C.)_  reduced  Egvpt,  which  had 
revolted  under  his  father,  and  also  continued 
the  war  against  the  European  Greeks,  but 
was  defeated  at  ThermopylK  and  at  Salamia 


and  the  empire  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
conqueror.  On  tne  dissolution  of  the  Mace- 
donian Empire,  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
(323),  Persia  ultimately  fell  to  his  general, 
Seleucus  and  his  successors,  the  Seleucids  (312). 
They  reigned  over  it  till  236  B.  C,  when  the  last 
Seleucus  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Arsaces  I.,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Arsacidffi  and  of  the  Parthian  Empire,  of  which 
Persia  formed  a  portion,  and  which  lasted  till 
226  A,  D.  The  supremacy  was  then  recovered 
by  Persia  in  the  person  of  Ardishfr  Babig&n 
(Artaxerxes),  who  obt^ned  the  sovereignty  of 
all  Central  Asia,  and  left  it  to  his  descendants, 
the  Sassanids.  so  called  from  Sassan,  the  grand- 
fathec  of  Ardishlr.  This  dynasty  continued  to 
reign  for  about  417  yeara,  under  twentv-six 
sovereigns.  The  reign  of  Sapor  II.,  called  the 
Great  (310-381),  and  that  of  Chosroes  L  (Khos- 
ru,  531-S79),  were  perhaps  the  most  notable  of 
the  whole  dynasty.  The  latter  extended  the 
Persian  Empire  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Indus,  from  the  Jaxartes  to  Arabia  and  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt.  He  waged  successful  wars  with 
the  Indians,  Turks,  Romans,  and  Arabs.  Chos- 
roes II.  (501-628)  made  extensive  conquests, 
but  lost  them  again  in  the  nuddle  of  the  reign 
of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Heraclius.  His  son, 
Ardishfr  (Artaxerxes)  III.,  but  seven  years  old, 
succeeded  him,  but  was  murdered  a  few  days 
after  his  accession.  He  was  the  last  descendant 
of  the  Sanssaidte  in  the  male  line.  Numerous 
revolutions  now  followed,  until  Yezdigerd  III., 
a  nephew  of  Chosroes  II.,  ascended  the  throne 
in  632,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Caliph  Omar  in  639-636,  and 
Persia  became  for  more  than  150  years  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Mohammedan  Empire.  The  Arab 
conquest  had  a  profound  influence  on  Persian 
life  as  well  as  on  the  langua^  and  religion 
The  old  Persian  religion  was  given  up  in  tkvo 


About  the  Ijeginning  of  the  Ninth  Century  the 
Feraiaa  territories  ^gan  to  be  broken  up  into 
numerous  petty  states.  The  Seljuks,  a  Turkish 
Dynasty,  who  first  became  powerful  about  1037, 
extended  its  dominions  over  several  Persian 
provinces,  and  Malek-Shah,  the  moat  powerful 
of  them,  conquered  also  Georaia,  Syria,  and 
Asia  Minor.  Through  Genghis  Khan  the  Tartars 
and  Mongols  became  dominant  in  Persia  about 
1220,  ana  they  preserved  this  ascendency  till  tlie 
beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.     Then  aj>- 

Cred  (1387)  Timurlenk  (Tamerlane)  at  the 
d  of  a  new  horde  of  Mongols,  who  conquered 
Perma  and  filled  the  world  from  Hindustan  to 
the  extremities  of  Asia  Minor  with  terror.  But 
the  death  of  this  famous  conqueror  in  1405  was 
followed  not  long  after  by  the  downfall  of  the 
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Uongol  daminion  in  Persia,  n-here  the  Turko- 
maos  thenceforward  remained  masters  for  100 
yeara.  The  Turkomans  were  succeeded  by  the 
Sufi  Dynasty  (1501-1736).  The  first  sovereign 
of  this  dynasty,  Ismail  Sufi,  pretended  to  be 
descended  from  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Moham- 
med. He  assumed  the  title  of  shah,  and  intro- 
duced the  sect  of  Ali  (the  Shiite  or  Shiah  sect). 
The  great  Shah  Abbas  (1587-1628)  introduced 
absolute  power,  and  made  Ispahan  his  capital. 
Under  Shah  Soliman  (1666-94)  the  empire 
declined,  and  entirely  sunk  under  his  son  Hus- 
sein. A  period  of  revolts  and  anarchy  followed 
unlJt  Kuli  Khan  ascended  the  throne  m  1736  as 
Nadir  Shah,  and  reetored  Persia  to  her  former 
importance  by  successful  wars  and  a  strong 
sovemment.  In  1747  Nadir  was  murdered  bv 
the  commanders  of  his  guards,  and  his  death 
threw  the  empire  again  into  confusion.  Kerim 
Khan,  who  had  served  under  Nadir,  succeeded, 
after  a  long  period  of  anarchy,  in  making  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  of  Western  Iran  or 
modem  Persia.  He  died  in  1779.  New  dis- 
turbances arose  after  his  death,  and  continued 
till  a  eunuch,  Aga  Mohammed,  a  Turkoman 
belonging  to  the  noblest  family  of  the  tiihe  of 
the  Kaiars,  and  a  man  of  uncommon  qualities, 
seated  himself  on  the  throne,  which  he  left  to 
his  nephew,  Baba  Khan.  The  latter  began  to 
reign  in  1796  under  the  name  of  Futteh  All  Shah, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Teheran.  This  mon- 
arch's reign  was  in  great  part  taken  up  with 
disastrous  war?  with  Russia  and  Turkey.  In  , 
1813  he  was  compelled  to  cede  to  Russia  all  his  ' 
poBsessions  to  the  north  of  Armenia,  and  in 
1828  his  aliare  of  Armenia.  Futteh  Ali  died  in 
1834,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  ^ndson,  Me- 
hemet  Shah,  during  whose  reign  Perda  became 
constantly  weaker,  and  Russian  influence  in  the 
country  constantly  greater.  He  died  in  1848, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nasr^*d-Din. 
bom  1S29.  He  had  to  suporess  a  number  of 
insurrections,  and  in  1851  a  serious  rebellion  of . 
the  pure  Persian  party  in  Khorasaan,  who  re- 
fused obedience  to  the  Kajar  Dynasty  on  relig- 
ious grounds.  In  May,  1852,  he  annexed  the 
Sultanate  of  Herat,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish it  by  the  British,  and  a  second  occupa- 
tion ID  1852  resulted  in  the  landing  of  a  Brit- 
ish force  on  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  the  capture  of 
Bushire,  and  the  Peace  of  Paris  (March  3,  1857). 
Perda  has  since  come  into  the  possession  of  por- 
tions of  territory  formerly  belonging  to  OmAn, 
Afghanistan,  and  Beluchistan.  On  the  north- 
east the  boundary  between  Persia  and  the 
Rus^an  territory  beyond  the  Caspian,  after  re- 
maining long  uncertain,  was  settled  in  the  end 
of  1881,  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Atrek, 
and  farther  east  certain  mountain  ridges  north 
of  that  river,  forming  the  new  boundary.  Shah 
Nassr-ed-Din  visited  Europe  thrice,  and  his 
successor,  Muzaffer-ed-Din,  m  1905.  Upon  the 
<jeath  of  the  latter,  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  monarch,  Mahomed  Ali  Mirza,  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1907. 

Philippine  War.  When  the  Philippines 
were  taken  by  the  United  States  an  insurant 
army  was  operating  against  Spain.  After  assist- 
ing the  United  States  troops,  Aguinaldo  turned 
upon  them,  dearing  absolute  freedom  of  control. 


February  4,  1899,  Aguinaldo's  army  of  Filipinos 

made  a  night  attack  near  Manila.  AJtbougn  the 
insurgents  were  driven  back  with  great  loss,  the 
Americans  lost  fortv-nine  soldiers,  and  148  were 
wounded.  Admiral  Dewey's  ships  could  not 
begin  their  firing  until  daylight,  their  second 
Sunday  morning  engagement  in  Eastern  waters. 
Then  they  did  effective  work  in  shelling  the 
trenches  of  the  insurgent  army.  About  13,000 
men  of  the  Eighth  Armj  Corps,  under  Major- 
General  E.  S.  Otis,  participated  in  this  initial 
fight  of  the  new  conflict  in  the  Philippines. 
From  this  time  on  with  general  success  the 
Americans  gained  ground,  though  slowly.  April 
26th  the  insurgents,  using  artilleiy  for  the  tirst 
time,  were  defeated  by  Cobnel  Funston,  who 
captured  many  prisoners.  May  23d,  Lawton, 
under  ordera  of  General  McArthur,  arrived  nith 
his  command  at  Halolos,  having  marched  120 
miles  in  twenty  days;  had  twenty-two  fights. 
captured  twenty-eignt  towns,  destroyed  300.000 
bushels  of  rice,  killed  400  insurgente,  wounded 
double  that  number,  and  lost  only  dx  men 
killed  and  wounded.  July  30th,  near  Calamba, 
an  American  detachment  suffered  a  loss  of  seven 
killed  and  twenty-three  wounded.  In  Atigust  a 
treaty-like  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Sultan 
of  the  Sulu  Islands;  a  part  of  the  agreement 
provides  for  the  United  States  continuing  the 
penuon  of  S4,000  per  annum  formerly  paid  by 
Spain:  the  United  States  flag  to  be  paramount, 
and  the  Sultan  to  repress  piracy,  being  among 
the  stipulations.  In  this  month,  also,  Agui- 
naldo, the  insurgent  chief,  was  succcsafuT  in 
eluding  all  efforts  to  capture  him,  until  April. 
1901,  when  he  was  secured  by  means  of  a  strata- 

Eera  by  General  Funston,  of  Kansas  Volunteers; 
e  was  rewarded  by  being  breveted  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  regular  army.  December  3,  1900, 
the  ^ilant  General  Lawton  was  killed  while 
assisting  a  wounded  soldier.  A  series  of  desul- 
tory skirmishes  have  since  occurred  with  the 
half-civilized  natives,  which  could  not  be  inter- 
preted as  actual  warfare. 

Portugal.  The  name  Portugal  is  Ei  cor- 
rupted form  of  that  of  the  hill  fort,  Portim  Caie, 
which  stood  on  the  south  bank  a!  the  Douro, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Oporto  ("the 
harbor").  The  Cartiiamnians  under  Hamilcar 
subdued  the  region,  and  were  followed  by  the 
Romans.  In  the  Fifth  Century  A.  D.,  Lum- 
tania,  like  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  was  overrun 
by  the  Visigoths,  and  in  the  Eighth  Century  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabs.  The  warlike  Fernando. 
King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  in  the  courw  of 
marauding  expeditions  conquered  and  occupied 
the  important  city  and  stronghold  of  Coimbra, 
in  1064.  Hisson,  AlonsoIV.,  seized  his  brother's 
territory  of  Galicia,  which  included  part  of  the 
north  of  Portugal.  Meanwhile  the  long  wars' 
were  attracting  to  the  Christian  courts  and 
camps  of  Spain  the  flower  of  European  chivalry. 
Tno  knights  of  the  House  of  Burgundy,  CouuU 
Raymond  and  Henri,  acquired  the  highest  favor 
with  Alonso.  Count  Raymond  received,  with 
the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter,  the  government 
of  Galicia  and  Portugal,  but  after  a  terrible 
defeat  near  Lisbon,  in  1095,  he  was  deemed  too 
weak  to  hold  the  outlying  viceroyalty,  which 
was  given  to  Count  Henri,  the   husbuid   of 
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Alonao'a  natural  daughter.  Henri  was  made 
governor  oE  the  whole  district  between  Uinho 
and  Tagus,  and  died  in  1114,  Alfonso  I.  de- 
feated a  large  Sarac^a  army  in  the  plain  of 
Ourique,  Alemtejo,  in  1130,  took  tl^  great 
Btronghold  of  Santarem,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
fleet  of  English,  German,  and  Flemish  crusaders 
carried  Lisbon  itself  by  siege  in  1147.  Before 
his  death,  in  1185,  fae  had  kindled  the  fire  of 
patriotic  loyalty  in  the  nation,  which  his 
sword  had  extended  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Burgundian  Dynasty  founded  by  him  con- 
tinued to  rule  Portugal  till  1580.  The  war 
with  the  Infidels  was  continued  by  Alfonso's 
immediate  successors,  and  Alfonso  III.  was 
called  the  Restorer,  on  account  of  his  recon- 
quest  of  Algarve.  His  son,  Dinia,  the  founder 
of  the  university  at  Lisbon,  and  a  liberal  pa- 
tron of  learning,  laid  the  foundation  of  •  the 
commercial  greatness  of  Portugal  in  the  next 
century. 

Henrique  the  Navigator  gathered  together 
voyagers  and  men  of  science  and  sent  forth  the 
various  expeditions  which  explored  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  discovered  the  Azores, 
Madeiras,  Canaries,  Cape  Verde,  and  other 
islands.  The  prince  bore  the  expense  of  these 
expeditions  till  a  national  interest  was  awakened 
in  the  West  African  trade.  Maritime  discovery 
and  colonisation  continued  during  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  v.,  and  culminated  during  that  of 
Jo&o  II.,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Portuguese  mon- 
archs.  In  14S6-87  Bartholomeo-Diaz  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sailed  along  the 
Kafir  coast  as  far  as  the  Great  Fish  River  in 
two  small  vessels  fitted  out  by  Joila.  In  1495 
Manoel  succeeded  Jofto.  and  in  nis  reign  Vaaco  de 
Gama  made  his  famous  voyage  to  India,  and 
Cabral  discovered  Brazil  (!500).  The  great 
navigator  Magalhaens  was  a  Portuguese.  The 
cradle  of  discovery  and  home  of  commerce, 
Portugal  at  this  period  attained  its  greatest 
intellectual  eminence.  Its  plate  and  goldsniith's 
work  had  great  artistic  value,  its  Burgundian 
Gothic  style  in  architecture  was  noted  for  no- 
bility of  proportion  and  richness  of  tracery,  and, 
above  all,  its  glory  had  been  sung  ia  the  Luiiada 
of  Camoens. 

When  JoSo  III.  ascended  the  throne  in  1521, 
Portugal  was  one  of  the  first  kingdoms  in  Europe, 
and  Lisbon  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities;  but  in 
1536  the  Inquisition  was^  put  in  force  against 
the  Jews,  and  this  was  'followed  by  the  first 
sdmisuon  of  the  Jesuits.  Under  their  influence 
JoBo'a  grandson,  Sebastian,  a  youth  of  fourteen 
years,  started  on  a  Quixotic  expedit: —  '~ 
Africa  against  the  Infidels,  which  ended 
defeat  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  loss  of  their 
king  at  Alcazar,  in  1578.  Cardinal  Henrique, 
Sehnstian's  uncle,  reigned  only  till  1580,  and  his 
death  marks  the  extinction  of  the  old  Burgun- 
dian line.  The  nation  dung  to  the  hope  that 
Sebastian  was  still  alive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Infidels  and  would  return,  but,  meantime,  num- 
erous aspirants  were  struggling  for  the  throne, 
and  eventually  Philip  IlT  of  Spain  annexed 
Portugal  to  his  own  doiDinions.  Portugal  was 
now  worse  ruled  than  ever,  and  was  burdened 
with  much  of  the  expense  and  misery  of  the 
" '"■" B  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 


Moreover,  as  a  penalty  of  its  identification  with 
Spain,  it  lost  to  the  Dutch  great  part  of  its 
foreign  possessions.  But  at  last,  after  a  shame- 
ful union  of  sixty  years,  Portugal  regained  its 
liberty  by  a  conspiracy  which  placed  Jofio  de 
Braganga,  a  descendast  of  the  royal  family,  on 
the  throne  in  1640.  After  a  war  which  lasted 
till  1668,  Spain  ceded  all  claims  to  Portugal  by 
the  Treaty  of  Lisbon.  The  Dutch  also  restored 
Brazil  to  the  Portuguese,  and  in  16S3  a  com- 
mercial alliance  was  entered  into  with  England; 
but  nothing  could  bring  back  to  Portugal  her 
old  prospenty. 

In  the  reigTi  of  Jos*  I.  the  minister  Pombal 
effected  certain  reforms  and  procured  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  in  1759.     But  Portugal  lapsed 
into  maladministration  during  the  reign  of  Maria 
Isabella  (1777-89).     In  the  war  between  France 
and  Spain  JoSo  VI.  was  ordered  by  Napoleon  to 
e  the  British  merchandise  in  Portugal,  and 
his  refusal   was  declared   to  have  forfeited 
the    throne.     He    solicited    the    protection    of 
England,  and,  setting  soil  with  his  family,  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  government  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
'■-■    1807.     The   French   occupied   Portugal,   but 
■e   forced   to   withdraw   on    their   defeat   at 
by  the  Endish  and  Portuguese  allies, 


against  Marshal  Maseena  (1810)  completed  the 
deliverance  of  Portugal  from  Napoleon^  tyranny. 
Jolo  continuing  to  reside  in  Brazil,  a  revolution 
took  place  at  Lisbon  in  1820,  when,  without 
bloodshed,  a  constitution  was  proclaimed  in 
place  of  the  old  absolute  monarchy.  In  1821 
JoSo  returned,  but  was  not  allowed  to  land  till 
he  had  ratified  the  acts  of  the  Cortes.  Adopting 
a  liberal  policy,  he  accepted  the  constitution, 
and  in  1825  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
Brazil,  under  his  brother,  Dom  Pedro,  retaining 
himself  merely  the  imperial  title.  JoAo  was 
succeeded  in  1826  by  Pedro  IV.,  who  organized 
the  state  and  then  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
daughter,  Dofla  Maria  de  Gloria.  In  1828, 
Miguel  the  "absolutist,"  uncie  of  Dofla  Maria, 
usurped  the  throne,  and  plunged  Portugal  into 
three  years  of  anarchy.  In  1832  Dom  Pedro 
landed  with  a  strong  force  (partly  English]  and 
after  a  feeble  resistance  Miguel  capitubted,  and 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  Pedro  died 
in  1834,  and  DoHa,  Maria,  who  hod  assumed 
royal  authority,  married  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Saxe-Coburg'  in  18:ifl.  The  disorders  of  her 
reign  were  checked,  but  only  for  a  time,  by  the 
armed  intervention  of  the  great  powers  in  1847. 
As  a  result  of  one  of  many  insurrections  the 
Man^uis  de  Saldanah.  grandson  of  Pombal,  was 
appointed  minister,  but  the  popular  hero  suc- 
cumbed to  court  influence.  Maria  died  in  1853. 
and  her  son  ascended  the  throne  as  Pedro  V. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1861,  his  brother 
became  king  as  Luis  I. 

Under  constitutional  government,  Portugal 
remained  tranquil  until  recently.  Some  years 
ago,  the  country  took  an  honorable  part  in  the 
work  of  African  exploration,  and  thereby  se- 
cured valuable  colonial  possessions.  In  1907, 
there  were  numerous  riotous  outbreaks  in  Por- 
tugal, which  culminated  in  the  a.ssa sanation  of 
KingCarlosandtheCn>wn  Prince  on  Feb.  1,  1908. 
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Rhode  Island.    Supposed  to  be  identical 

with  the  ancient  Vinland  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas, 
liitttorians  credit  the  first  discovery  of  Rliode 
Island  to  the  Norsemen  about  1000  A.  D.  The 
navigator  Verrazzano  visited  Narragansett  Bay 
and  Its  shores  in  1524.  The  State  was  settled 
at  Providence  in  1636,  by  Roger  Williama  and 
his  companions,  who  had  been  banished  from 
Massachusetts  by  religious  intolerance.  In  1638, 
the  Island  of  Aauidneck,  afterward  called  Rhode 
Island,  was  settled  at  Newport  and  Portsmouth. 
A  thini  settlement  was  formed  at  Warwick  in 
1643.  The  same  year  Roger  Williams  went  to 
England  and  obtained  a  patent  for  the  united 
government  of  the  settlements.  In  1663,  this 
patent  gave  way  to  a  charter  by  Charles  II,, 
incorporating  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  which  remained  in  force 
for  180  years.  The  colony  suffered  severely  in 
King  Philip's  War,  1675-76,  which  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Wampanoag  and  Narra- 
gansett tribes  of  Indians.  In  1687,  Sir  Edmond 
AiKiros,  who  had  been  made  Governor  of  New 


York,  New  England,  etc.,  abrogated  the  charter, 
but  it  became  again  the  ruling  constitution  after 
his  recall.  In  the  wars  between  France  and 
England,  Rhode  Island  furnished  valuable  aid 
by  land  and  sea  for  the  expeditions  against 
Louisburg,  Crown  Point,  Oswego,  and  Ca:iada. 
In  1756,  she  had  fifty  privateers  at  sea.  During 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  the  State  supplied 
many  ships  and  sailors  for  naval  operations. 
Rhode  Island  -was  invaded  by  the  Bntiah,  and 
vain  attempts  were  made  for  several  years  to 
drive  them  thence  by  Count  d'E^ting's  neet  and 
General  Sullivan's  army.  The  State  was  the 
last  to  accept  the  Federal  Constitution,  May  29, 
1790.  Dorr's  insurrection  occurred  in  1842,  an 
imbroglio  growing  out  of  the  bigoted  suffrage 
Laws,  an  inheritance  from  colonial  times.  It 
was  only  in  1861  that  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  was 
finally  settled.  In  1901,  Massachusetts  re- 
voked the  edict  of  banishment  against  Roger 
Williams,  which  had  stood  for  nearly  three  cen- 
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Russia.  Tbe  origin  of  the  Rusuaii  Empdre 
u  involved  in  much  oWurity,  but  it  is  usually 
regarded  as  having  been  founded  by  Rurik,  a 
Scandinavian  (Varan^n),  about  862,  his  domin- 
ions and  those  of  his  immediate  suocessors  com- 
priung  No^orod,  KiefF,  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Vladimir  the  Great  (980-1015),  the 
Charlemagne  of  Rus^,  introduced  Christianity 
and  founded  several  cities  and  schools.  But 
from  this  period  down  to  the  time  when  the 
country  was  overrun  by  the  Tartars,  Russia  was 
almost  constantly  the  scene  of  civil  war.  For 
more  than  two  centuries  Russia  wsa  subject  to 
the  Tartars.  But  Russia's  real  foundation  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  acceasion  of  Peter  the 
Great  in  1689,  who  first  secured  to  the  country  the 
attention  of  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 
His  first  military  achievement  was  his  conquest 
,  o(  Aiov  from  the  Turks  in  1696,  which,  however, 
he  lost  again  in  1711.  He  also  completed  the 
conquest  of  Siberia:  and,  what  was  of  more 
importance,  obtainea  from  Sweden  by  the  Peace 
of  Nystadt,  in  1721,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria, 
or  part  of  KareKa,  the  Territory  of  Viborg,  Oesel, 
and  all  tbe  other  islands  in  the  Baltic  from 
Courland  to  Viborg.  Catharine  I.,  widow  of 
Peter  I.,  succeeded  on  the  deatli  of  the  latter, 
but  diea  after  a  reign  of  only  two  years.  The 
throne  was  then  occupied  successively  by  Peter 
II.,  1727-30;  by  Anna,  1730-40;  by  Ivan  VI., 
1740-41;  by  Ehzabeth,  1741-62;  by  Peter  III., 
about  £x  months  in  1702;  by  Catharine  II., 
wife  of  Peter  III.,  1762-96;  by  Paul,  1796-1801; 
by  Alexander  I.,  1801-25;  by  Nicholas,  1825- 
55;  by  Alexander  II.,  1855-81.  During  all 
these  reigns  the  growth  of  the  empire  was  con- 
tinuous. The  Kirghiz  Cossacks  were  subdued 
in  1731,  the  Ossetes  in  1742;  the  Finnish  Prov- 
ince of  Kymenegard  was  gained  by  the  Treaty 
of  Abo  in'l743.  The  three  partitions  of  Poland 
took  place  under  Catharine  11.  in  1772,  1793, 
and  1795.  Russia  acquired  nearly  two-thirds  of 
this  once  powerful  slate.  Bv  the  Peace  of  Kut- 
chuk-Kainarji  in  1774,  the  "Turks  gave  up  Azov, 
part  of  the  Crimea  (the  other  part  was  taken 
possession  of  in  1783),  and  Kabardah;  and  by 
the  Peace  of  Jassy  in  1792,  Oczakov.  Georgia 
also  came  under  the  protection  of  Rusda  in  1783, 
and  Courland  was  incorporated  in  1795.  A  por- 
tion of  Persian  Territory  had  already  been  ac- 
5 aired;  and  in  ISOl  the  formal  annexation  of 
eorgia  was  effected .  The  Peace  of  Fredericks- 
haven.  1809,  robbed  Sweden  of  the  whole  of 
Finland,  which  now  passed  to  Rus-sia;  the  Peace 
of  Bukarest,  1812,  took  Bessarabia  from  tbe 
Tiirka;  that  of  Tiflis,  1813,  deprived  the  Per- 
sians of  parts  of  tile  Caucasus;  and  then  the 
Vienna  Congress  of  1813  gave  the  remainder  of 


Poland  to  Russia.  After  fresh  wars,  the  Permans 
lost  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nakhichevan 
in  1828;  and  the  Turks  lost  Anapa,  Potj^  Akhal- 
zik,  etc.j  by  the  Peace  of  Adrianople  m  1829. 
The  desire  to  possess  further  dominions  of  tbe 
sultan  led  to  a  war  against  Turkey  in  1S53,  in 
which  England,  Prance,  and  Sardinia  also  took 
'  in  1854,  and  which  ended  in  the  Peace  of 
I,  1856.  The  Russians  were  compelled  to 
restore  to  Moldavia  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube 
in  Bessarabia,  This  district,  however,  was  again 
restored  to  BLussia  by  the  Congress  of  Beriin  in 
1878,  which  followed  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78.  In  1858,  Russia  acquired  by  agree- 
ment with  China  the  sparsely  populated  but 
widely  extended  district  of  the  Amur;  the  sub- 
jection of  Caucasia  was  accomplished  in  1859 
and  1864,  and  considerable  conquests  have  fol- 
lon-ed  since  1866  both  in  Turkestan  and  the  rest 
of  Central  Asia.  A  ukase  of  1868  annihilated 
the  last  remains  of  the  independence  of  Poland 
by  incorporating  it  completely  in  the  czardom. 
On  the  other  hand,  Russian  America  was  sold 
to  the  United  States  in  1867.  The  following 
table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  extent  of  these 
continuous  accessions  of  territory; 

The  eitent  of  Russian  Territory  under  — 
Ivan  the  Great,     .    .    1462,  about  382,716  sq.  m. 
VasMli  Ivanovitch,   .    1505,     "       510,288     " 
Ivan  the  Terrible,     .    1584,     "    1,530,864     " 
Alexis  Michae1o\-itch,  1650,     "   5,039,094    " 

Peter  I., 1689,     "   6,953,360    " 

Anna, 1730,     "    6,888,888     " 

Catharine  TI..  .  .  ,  1775,  "  7,122,770  " 
Alexander  II.,  .  .  .  1868,  "  7,866.940  " 
Alexander  II.,  .  ,  .  1881,  "  8,325,393  " 
Alexander  III.,.  .  .  1892,  "  8,644,100  " 
Nicholas  II.,      .    .    .    1908,     "    8,647,657     " 

The  population  from  14,000,000  in  1722  has 
grown  to  129,562,718  in  1908.  The  extendon 
of  the  Russian  Empire  in  the  East  is  still  going 
on.  In  1881,  the  Tekk^  Turcomans  were  sub- 
jected; in  1884,  Merv  was  taken,  and  Penjdeh 
was  occupied  and  annexed  in  1885,  which  led  to 
considerable  friction  between  Russia  and  Britain. 
Of  late  years  a  great  disturbing  element  to  the 
Government  of  Russia  has  sprung  up  in  Nihilism. 
Alexander  II,  was  killed  by  tl^ir  agency,  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  murder  the 
succeeding  emperors.  In  1891,  flour  and  grain 
n-ere  sent  by  llie  United  States  to  relieve  distress 
caused  by  failure  of  the  harvest.  Oppressive 
measures  against  the  Jews  have  exdtM  unfav- 
orable comment.  Alexander  III.  died  Novem- 
ber 1,  1894,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nicho- 
las II,  In  1900,  following  the  Boxer  Rebellion, 
China  gave  to  Rus.°ia  exclusive  mining  and  rail- 
way privileges  in  Manchuria,  and  the  c ' 
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of  all  the  Chlneae  troops  there  to  the  Rusmaa 
authorities.  This  occupation  was  to  end  in 
three  years,  and  the  delay  in  the  withdrawal  of 
Russan  troops  lad  to  open  hostilitieB  between 
Russia  and  Japan  in  1804.  (See  Russo-Japanese 
War.)     During   1905-06,  Russia  was  much  per- 


manifesto,  assuring  civil  liberty,  freedom  of  the 
press,  extenuon  of  the  suffrage,  and  limited 
representative  Kovernment.  A  continual  strug- 
gle has  existed  between  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  Duma  since  that  time  as  to  how 
this  manifesto  should  be  interpreted,  and  to 
what  extent  it  should  be  made  operative. 

RuBBO- Japanese  War.  A  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  waged  in  Manchuria  (1004-05). 
The  chief  cause  of  the  war  was  the  occupation 
(continued  notwithstanding  repeated  promises 
of  withdrawal  by  the  Russian  Government)  of 


t  of  the  Japanese  preponderance  in  Corea, 
which  was  regarded  by  Japan  as  essential  to  her 
safety.  An  earlier  cause  of  irritation  was  the 
action  of  Russia,  Geiinany,  and  France  in  pre- 
venting the  retention  by  Japan  of  Port  Artnur 
and  the  Liao-tung  peninsula  after  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  War  of  1894-95,  and  the  subsequent 
leaang  of  tiiis  territory  from  China  by  Russia. 
The  principal  events  of  the  war  were  the  follow- 
ing; rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia 
by  Japan,  February  6,  1904;  attack  by  torpedo- 
t)OBts  of  the  Japanese  fleet  under  Admiral  Togo 
upon  the  Russian  squadron  under  Admiral 
Stark  at  Port  Arthur,  Februarv  8.  1904;  general 
attack  by  the  Japanese  fleet,  February  9,  1904; 
these  two  attacks  resulting  in  great  injury  to 
the  Russians;  naval  fight  off  Chemulpo,  results 
ins  in  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  cruiser 
"  \  ariag  "  and  the  gunboat  "  Korietz,"  February 
9.  1904;  war  declared  by  Japan,  February  10, 
1004;  Admiral  Makaroff  succeeded  Admiral 
Stark,  February  17,  1904;  General  Kuropatkin 
appointed  Russian  commander-in-chief  in  Man- 
churia, February  21,  1904;  agreement  between 
Japan  and  Corea  signed  at  Seul,  February  23, 
1004  J  Vladivostok  bombarded  by  Admiral 
Kamimura,  Mareh  6,  1004;  Fort  Arthur  bom- 
barded, March  21-22,  1904;  Wi]u  occupied  by 
the  Japanese,  April  6-7,  1904;  destruction  of 
the  Russian  battle-ship  "  Fetropavlovk "  by  a 
mine  and  death  of  Admiral  Makaroff,  April  13. 
1904;  Russian  Vladivostok  squadron  appeared 
off  Yueo-san,  April  25,  1904;  defeat  of  the  Rus- 
^ana  under  Sassulitch  by  the  Japanese  First 
Army  under  Kuroki,  May  I,  1904;  the  entrance 
to  Fort  Arthur  blocked  for  battle-ships  and 
cruisers,  May  3,  1004;  Japanese  battle-i^hip 
"Hatsuae"  sunk  by  a  mine,  May  15.  1904; 
Japanese  victory  at  Kin-chau  (capture  of  Nan- 
shan  HiU),  May  27-28,  1004;  occupation  of 
Dalny  by  the  Japanese,  May  29-30,  1904;  Rus- 
sians defeated  at  Telissu  and  Wafangkaii,  June 
14-15,  1904;  unsuccessful  sortie  of  Ru.ssian  fleet 
from  Port  Arthur,  June  23,  1904;  investment  of 
Port  Arthur  (after  severe  preliminary  fighting), 
July  31,  ie04-January  1,  1905;  sortie  of  the 
Port  Arthur  fleet,  resulting  in  a  sea  battle,  in 
which  most  of  the  Russian  vessels  were  driven 
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back  to  Port  Arthur  and  the  rest  dispersed  with 
the  death  of  Admiral -Withsft,  August  10,  1904: 
Vladivostok  muadron  defeated  by  Admiral 
Kamimura  ("Rurik"  sunk),  August  14,  1904; 
battle  of  Liao-yang,  resulting  in  the  success  of 
the  Japanese  under  Oyama,  the  Russians  retir- 
ing upon  Mukden,  August  27-Septemljer  4, 1904; 
battle  of  the  Shaho,  in  which  the  Russian  attack 
was  repulsed,  October  9-14,  1904;  the  Baltic 
fleet  under  Roiiiestvensky  sailed  for  the  Far 
East,  October,  1904,  and  attacked  the  Hull  fish- 
ing fleet  on  the  Do^;erbank,  on  the  night  of 
October  21-22,  1904;  Port  Arthur  surrendered, 
January  1,  1905;  Russians  crossed  the  Hun 
River  and  attacked  the  Japanese  at  Haikautai, 
but  were  repulsed  January  25-29,  1905;  battle 
of  Mukden,  resulting  in  the  complete  defeat  of 
Kuropatkin  and  the  capture  of  the  city,  Feb- 
ruary 19-March  30,  1905;  Kuropatkin  relieved 
of  hia  command  and  succeeded  oy  Linievitch, 
March  16,  1905;  the  Baltic  fleet  reached  Kam- 
ranh  Bay,  April  12,  1905;  battle  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Baltic  fleet  by 
Admiral  Togo,  May  27-28,  1905;  Prewdent 
Roosevelt  urged  the  Russian  and  Japanese  Gov- 
ernments to  negotiate  for  peace,  June  8,  1005; 
plenipotentiaries  met  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, August  9.  10OS;  treaty  of  peace  agned, 
September  5,  1905. 

Sabines.  An  ancient  people  of  Italy,  sup- 
posed ,to  have  been  named  from  "Sabus."  one 
of  their  deities.  Little  is  known  of  their  history. 
They  were  at  war  with  the  Romans  at  a  very 
early  period,  A  contest  broke  out  between 
them  504  B.  C,  and  a  body  of  the  Sabines  mi- 
grated to  Rome,  where  they  were  welcomed, 
and  founded  the  powerful  family  and  tribe  of 
Claudii.  The  Sabines  carried  their  ravages  to 
the  very  gates  of  Rome,  469  B.  C.  On  their 
defeat  by  Marcus  Horatius.  449  B.  C,  their  camp 
n-as  found  full  of  plunder  obtained  in  the  Roman 
territories.  They  were  again  at  war  with  the 
Ramans,  290  B.  C.,  and  having  been  vanquished, 
many  of  them  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  remain- 
ing citizens  received  the  Roman  franchise. 

St.  Bartholomew,  MasHacre  of.  a 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  wiiich  took  place  in 
Paris,  France,  beginning  on  the  night  of  August 
23-24  (St.  Bartholomew's  Day),  1572.  A  large 
number  of  prominent  Huguenots  had  been 
invited  to  the  royal  palace  to  participate  in  the 
wedding  festivities  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  While 
these  guests  were  in  the  palace  they  were  slaugh- 
tered without  mercy,  and  at  a  ^gnid  the  mat^sacre 
quickly  spread  over  the  city.     The  anti-Hugue- 

■t  leaders  were  Charles  IX.,  the  Queen-mother 

therine  de   Medici,   and   the   Duke  of  Guise. 

le  massacre  spread  over  France  and  it  is  vari- 
ously estimated  that  2,000  to  100,000  lives  were 
lost. 

Salic,  or  Sallque  Law,  The  (adl'-Jk). 
An  ancient  fundamental  law  of  the  Ripuarian 
Franks,  which  eTCctuded  females  from  inlieriling 
the  French  throne.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
established  by  Piiaramond  or  Clovis,  and  to 
have  derived  Us  name  from  tlie  River  Saale,  In 
Saxony,  whence  those  Franks  originally  came. 
■This  body  of  law  was  revised  and  reconstituted 
by  Charlemagne;  according  to  it  "no  portion  of 
.Sofie  land  can  fall  to  females;"  but  what  was 
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meant  by  Salic  land  has  been  long  debaUd 
among  French  antiquaries.  It  was  the  cause 
of  long  wars  between  England  and  France,  when, 
in  oppomtion  to  it,  Kdward  III.  claimed  the 
throne  of  France  by  a  title  prior  to  that  oF 
Philip  of  Valois.  It  has  been  recognized  in  all 
•countries  of  which  the  crown  has  devolved  on 
a  member  of  the  blood-royal  of  France;  and 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  pretensiona  of  Don 
Carlos  to  the  Spanish  Crown.  It  was  observed 
with  reference  to  the  Kreat  fiefs  which  had  been 
granted  to  princes  of  the  blctod,  by  way  of 
appanage;  and  hence,  on  the  death  of  ChaHes 
the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  without  a  male  heir,  that 
duchy  reverted  to  Louis  XI. 

Scotland  was  first  visited  by  the  Roman 
troops  under  Agricola,  who  penetrated  to  the 
foot  of  the  Grampian  Moimtams.  It  was  after- 
ward exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Norwegians 
and  Danes,  with  whom  many  bloody  battles  were 
fought-  Various  contests  were  also  maintained 
with  tbe  kings  of  England.  Robert  Bruce,  how- 
ever, secured  the  independence  of  ^the  country 
and  his  title  to  the  throne  hv  the  decisive  battle 
of  Bannockbum  in  1314.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew,  Robert  Stewart,  and  he  by  his  eldest 
son,  Robert.  The  latter  was  a  weak  prince,  and 
the  government  wae  seized  by  the  Duke  of 
Albanv,  who  stoned  to  death  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king.  James,  his  second  son,  to  escape  a 
similar  late,  fied  to  France;  in  the  year  1424  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  having  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobility,  he  was  assassinated  in 
a  monastery  near  Perth.  James  II,,  hia  son,  an 
infant  prince,  succeeded  him  in  1437.  He  was  I 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  siege 
of  the  castle  of  Roxburgh.  James  III.  ascended  ' 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  His  reign 
was  weak  and  inglorious,  and  he  was  murdered 
in  the  house  of  a  miller,  whither  he  bad  fled  for 
protection.  James  IV.,  a  generous  and  brave 
prince,  began  his  reign  in  1488.  He  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden.  James  V.,  an  infant 
of  less  than  two  years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the 
crown.  He  died  m  1542,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  daughter,  the  celebrated  Queen  Mary.  She 
was  succeeded  by  her  son  James,  who,  in  16(U, 
ascended  the  throne  of  England,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  two  King- 
doms were  united  into  one  great  monarchy 
which  was  legisjatively  united  in  1707.  At  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  the  political  system  of 
Scotland  was  almost  entirely  incorporated  with 
that  of  England.  I 

The  Court  of  Ses.=ions  is  the  Supreme  Civil  i 
Court,  of  Scotland.  The  Court  of  Justiciary,  or 
Criminal  Court,  composed  only  of  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  is  supreme  in  the  highest  sense, 
since  its  decisions  in  criminal  cases  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  review.  The  principal  subordinate  I 
judicatories  are  sheriff  courts,  established  in 
each  county  or  stewartry.  Sheriff-.suhstitutes, 
or  judges  onlinary,  one  or  more  holding  separate 
courts  in  differents  districts,  decide  in  the  first  j 
instance,  subject  to  the  review  of  the  principal  | 
sheriff  or  sheriff  depute,  whose  decisions,  though . 
final  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  are 
reviewable  by  the  Court  of  Sessions.  Beside^ 
the  sheriff  court,  each  county  or  district  of  a  ! 
county  has  its  justice  of  peace  courts,  in  which  , 


judges  decide  on  principles  of  equity  in  minor 
crimes;  and  in  every  town  of  any  miporlance 
are  bailie,  dean,  or  guild,  and  police  courts, 
with  limited  Jurisdictions. 

Seven  Yeara'  'War,  The  (1756-63), 
was  the  third,  last,  and  most  terrible  of  the  con- 
testa  between  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
and  Maria  Theresa  (with  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  on  one  ade  or  the  other)  for  the  pos- 
session of  Silesia.  In  1763  Maria  Theresa, 
sorelv  against  her  will,  w-as  finally  compelled  to 
conclude  the  peace  of  Hubert sbui^,  which 
acknowledged  Frederick  as  Lord  of  Silesia.  This 
long  and  desperate  conflict  made  no  change  in 
the  territorial  distribution  of  Europe,  but  it 
increased  tenfold  tbe  moral  power  of  PrusHa, 
and  gave  its  army  a  prestige  which  it  retained 
till  the  battle  of  Jean.  It  cost  Europe  1 ,000,000 
lives,  and  prostrated  the  strength  of  almost  all 
the  powers  who  had  engaged  in  it. 

shays*  Rebellion.  At  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  the  United  States  were  burdened 
with  a  very  heavy  foreign  and  domestic  debt. 
They  were  impoverished  by  the  long  war,  and  it 
was  diffic\ilt  to  raise  the  means  to  meet  the 
arrears  of  pay  due  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  each  State 
endeavored  to  provide  means  for  raising  its 
quota  by  a  direct  tax.  This  effort  produced 
much  excitement  in  some  of  the  States,  and, 
finally,  in  1787,  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts openly  rebelled.  Daniel  Shays,  who 
had  been  a  captain  in  the  Continental  Army, 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  took 
possession  of  Worcester,  and  prevented  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  repeated  his 
performance  at  Springfield ;  and  the  insurrection 
soon  became  so  formidable  that  the  governor 
was  compelled  to  call  out  several  Uiousand 
militia  under  General  Lincoln,  to  suppress  it. 
This  was  speedily  accomplished.  Though  some 
of  the  insurgents  were  sentenced  to  deaui,  none 
were  executed.     A  free  pardon  was  finally  given 

Sicilies.  The  Two,  a  former  kingdom  of 


itruscling  for  the  possession  of  Lower  Italy 
and  Sicily  the  twelve  sons  of  Tancred  de  Haute- 
ville,  a  count  in  Lower  Normandy,  came  in  with 
their  followers.  Robert  Guiscard,  one  of  these 
brothers,  subdued  Apulia  and  Calabria,  taking 
the  title  of  duke,  and  his  youngest  brother, 
Count  Roger,  conq Tiered  Sicily.  Roger's  son 
and  successor,  Roger  II.,  completed  the  conquest 
of  all  Lower  Italy  by  subduing  Capua,  Amalfi, 
and  Naples,  at  that  time  celebrated  commercial 
republics,  and  In  1130  took  the  title  of  king. 
calling  his  kingdom  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  In  17j9,  when  Charles  IV.  ascended 
the  Spanish  throne  under  the  name  of  Charles 
III.,  he  conferred  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  on  his  third  son  Ferdinand,  and  decreed 
at  the  same  time  that  it  should  never  again  be 
united  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  The  reign  of 
Ferdinand  extended  through  the  stormy  period 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  subsequent 
European  commotions.  A  varied  expenence 
followed,  during  which  the  country  was  succes- 
sively subject  to  Germany,  France,  and  Spain. 
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In  1860,  an  insurrectioD  broke  out  in  Sicily,  and  1820,  the  United  States  passed  a  law  declaring 
an  expeditioQ  of  volunteers  from  I^edmonC  and  the  slave-trade  to  be  piracy,  but  no  conviction 
other  Italian  provinces  under  Garibaldi  sailed  |  was  obtained  under  the  statute  until  November, 
from  Genoa  to  the  assistance  of  the  insurgents.  .  18S1,  when  Nathaniel  Gordon,  master  of  a  vessel 
The  result  was  that  the  Neapolitan  troops  were  '  called  the  "Erie,"  was  convicted  and  hanged  at 
driven  from  the  island.  Garibaldi,  following  New  York.  Finally,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
up  his  success,  crossed  over  to  the  mainland,  I  cause  and  fruit  of  the  ^gantic  war  of  secession, 
where  he  met  little  or  no  oppontlon;  Francis  I  was  definitively  consecrated  in  1865  by  the 
H.  fled  from  Naples;  the  strong  places  in  his  i  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
hands  were  reduced;  and  by  a  popular  vote  United  States.  The  French  emancipated  their 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ceased  to  '  negroes  in  1848,  and  the  Dutch  in  1863.  Slavery 
exist  as  such  and  became  an  integral  part  of  the  was  also  partially  abolished  in  Brazil  in  1S71, 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  j  and  gradual  emancipation  has  been  adopted  in 

Sicilian  Vespers,  the  name  given  to  a  Cuba. 
massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily,  March  30,  1282.  South  Carolina.  The  first  attempt  to 
On  the  evening  of  Easter  Monday  the  conspira-  colonize  the  territory  now  included  in  South 
tors  were  already  assembled  at  Palermo;  but  Carolina  was  made  by  Jean  lUbault,  a  French- 
tbe  massacre  was  precipitated  by  an  outrage  man,  in  1562.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
offered  b^  a  Frenchman  to  a  Sicilian  bride,  who  was  made  by  English  colonists,  who  planted 
was  pasmng  along  the  streets  with  her  train,  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Ashiey  in  1670, 
Instantly  the  Frenchman  was  killed,  and,  tbe  but  removed  to  the  site  of  Charleston  in  1680. 
populace  being  aroused  by  the  conspirators,  all  The  province  was  created  by  Charles  II.  in  1683. 
the  French  who  could  be  found  in  the  city  were  Both  the  Carolinas  were  included  under  a  com- 
slaughtered.     Eight    thousand    were    siain    in  '  mon  name  and  proprietary  government  till  1729, 


Palermo   alone,   and    the   massacre   afterwards  I  when   the   king  formed  the   province  into  t 

Sread  over  the  island,  the  French  being  even  '  royal  colouies.  Larse  numbers  of  French  Hugue- 
agged  out  of  the  churches  to  which  they  had  i  nota  had  arrived  m  1685,  and  subsequentlv 
fled  lor  protection.  The  six  hundredth  anni- '  Swiss,  Irish,  and  German  colonists.  South 
versary  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  was  celebrated  Carolina  suffered  severely  from  Indian  depreda- 
with  much  enthusiasm  at  Palermo  in  18S2.  tions,  and  joined  with  Georgia,  under  Oglethorpe, 

Slavery.  The  establishment  of  one  man's  in  a  contest  n-ith  Spanish  Florida.  She  took 
right  to  control  the  liberty,  property,  and  even  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  battles 
life  of  another.  Slavery  probably  arose  at  an  of  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston,  Camden,  King's 
early  period  of  the  world  s  history  out  of  the  I  Mountain,  Cow[»ens,  Eutaw  Springs,  etc.,  were 
accident  of  capture  in  war.  Savages,  in  place  I  fought  on  her  soil.  The  United  States  Constitu- 
ot  massacring  their  captives,  found  it  more  |  tlon  was  ratified  in  1788.  In  1832,  the  State 
profitable  to  keep  them  in  servitude.  All  the  |  passed  the  Nullification  Act,  which  threatened 
ancient  Oriental  nations  of  whom  we  have  any  civil  war,  then  happily  averted,  but  afterward 
records,  including  the  Jews,  had  their  slaves,  precipitated  in  18G1  by  the  firing  on  Fort  Sum- 
In  Greece  in  general,  and  especially  at  Athens,  ter.  The  important  military  operations  were  the 
slaves  were  nuldly  treated,  and  enjoyed  a  large  capture  of  mlton  Head  in  1861,  the  unsuccessful 
share  of  l^al  protection;  while  bv  tne  Romans  attack  on  Charieston  in  1863,  and  the  march 
they  were  used  with  considerable  rigor.  The  ;  of  General  Sherman  in  1865.  The  State  was 
English  word  tlave  is  simply  the  name  of  the  i  readmitted  to  federal  relations  in  1868.  From 
Sclavonian    race.     The   wars    of    the    Prankish  '  " 

kings  and  emperors  filled  Saracenic  Snain  with 
Sclavonic  captives  to  such  an  extent  that  in  its 
language,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other  European 
countries,  a  natural  name  meaning,  in  its  own 
tongue,  glorious,  became  the  title  of  servitude. 
The  African  slave-trade  was  commenced  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1442;    it  was,  however,  of  only 


until   1871  there  » 

bles,  ending  with  the  election  of  Wade  Hampton 
as  Governor  of  the  State  and  his  recognition  by 
President  Hayes.  In  1886  Charleston  suffered 
from  a  severe  earthquake  which  caused  much 
property  loss.  A  State  dispensary  law  for  the 
regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  passed  in 

.., ,   __   __.^     1892.      The     present     State    constitution     was 

LriBing  extent  till  the  Sixteenth  Century.  But '  adopted  in  1897. 
the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  West  Indies  |  ^uth  Dakota.  South  Dakota  became 
and  America  having  once  begun,  it  gradually  I  a  Stale  November  2,  1899,  when  tlie  Territory 
increased,  until  the  vastness  and  importance  of  !  of  Dakota  was  divided  into  two  States.  The 
the  traffic  rivaled  its  cruelty  and  guilt.  Tbe  I  history  of  that  part  of  the  country  will  be  found 
slave-trade  was  abolished  in  England  in  1807  j  under  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  North  Dakota. 
but  it  was  only  in  1834  that  slavery  itself  was  j  Spain,  tbe  Svania,  Hiapania  and  Iberia  of 
abolished  throughout  the  British  dominions.  I  the  Greeks,  and  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
Long  before  that  time,  several  of  the  North  |  same  names,  is  suppc^ed  to  have  been  originally 
American  States  had  decreed  the  extinction  of  I  inhabited  by  a  distinct  race  called  Iterians, 
slavery.  Vermont  abolished  it  in  1777,  before  upon  whom  a  host  of  Celts  are  supposed  to  have 
she  had  joined  the  Union.  Pennsylvania  in  1780,  descended  from  the  Pyrenees.  These  two  races 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  shortly  after,  :  coalesced  and  formed  the  mixed  nation  of  the 
New  York  in  1797,  and  New  Jersey  in  1804,  Celtiberians.  About  the  middle  of  the  Third 
provided  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  their  Centuiy  B.  C.  the  Carthaginian  influence  began 
slaves.  In  Maasachueetts  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  felt  in  Iberia,  aiwl  a  considerable  tract  of 
declared  that  slavery  was  abolished  by  the  aet ,  territory  was  brought  under  subjection  to 
of  adopting  the  State  Constitution  of  1780.     In  ,  Carthage  by  Hamilcar,  who  founded  the  city  of 
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Barcelona.  The  Romana  had  driven  the  Car-  I 
thaginians  from  the  peninsula  in  206  B.  C.,  and  ' 
the  country  was  erected  into  a  Roman  Province. , 
From  the  time  of  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  [ 
Romans  till  the  death  of  CoDstantine  the  con-  . 
dition  of  Spain  was  eminentiy  prosperoua.  | 
Everywhere  throughout  the  country  towns  of  i 
purely  Roman  character  sprang  up,  and  numer- 
ous aqueducts,  bridges,  amphilhealerB,  etc.,  were  ! 
built.  Spain  was  for  three  centuries  the  richest . 
province  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Id  409  A.  D., 
hordes  of  barbarians,  Alans,  Vandals,  and  Suevi, 
crossed  the  Pyreaeea  and  swept  over  and  des- 
olated the  peninsula.  About  412  tiie  Visigoths 
invaded  the  country,  and  their  king,  At^ulf, 
established  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Catalonia. 
In  711  the  Moors  obtained  masten'  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Spain.  The  Moots  held  Spain  for 
the    first    few   years  as   a   dependency   of   the 

firovince  of  North  Africa;  but  after  the  down- 
alt  of  Musa  the  country  was  governed  (717) 
by  emir«  appointed  by  the  Caliph  of  Damascus. 
During  the  period  of  Moorish  domination  the 
small  independent  kingdom  of  Asturias,  or  Leon, 
had  been  growing  in  power  and  extent.  In  75k 
a  second  mdependent  Christian  Kingdom  was 
founded  io  Sobrarve,  which  was  In  SOI  swallowed 
up   by    the    caliphate   of   Cordova.     Thirty-six 

K;ars  afterward  was  founded  the  third  Christian 
ingdom,  that  of  Navarre,  and  in  933  another 
independent  monarchy  was  founded  in  Castile, 
which,  from  its  central  position  and  consequent 
greater  facilities  for  expansion,  soon  became  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Spanish  states.  The 
Kingdom  of  Aragon  was  the  last  .Christian 
kin^om  formed  in  Siiain,  The  rest  of  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms  before  their 
union  is  undeseri'ing  of  a  detailed  account. 
Ferdinand  II ,  the  last  sovereign  of  Aragon,  by 
marriage  with  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile,  m  1469, 
by  the  conquest  of  Granada  in  1492.  and  that  of 
Navarre  in  1512,  united  the  whole  of  Spain 
(and  French  Navarre)  imder  one  rule.  Charles 
I.  (Charles  V.  of  Germany)  succeeded  Ferdinand, 
and  in  his  reign  Mexico  and  Peru  were  added  to 
the  pos-sessions  of  Spain.  Philip  II..  by  his 
enormous  war  expenditure  and  maladminis- 
tration, laid  a  sure  foundation  for  the  decline 
of  the  country;  and  the  reigns  of  Philip  III.  and 
IV.  witneB.>ied  a  fearful  acceleration  in  the 
decline.  That  of  Charles  II.  was  still  more 
unfortunate,  and  the  death  of  the  latter  was  (he 
occasion  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
Philip  V.  was  the  first  of  the  Bourbon  Dynasty 
who  occupied  the  throne  of  Spain.  Under 
Charles  III.  (1759-88)  the  second  great  revival 
of  the  country  commenced,  and  tr^e  and  com- 
merce began  to  shpw  signs  of  returning  activity. 
During  the  inglorious  reign  of  Charles  IV. 
(1788-1808)  a  war  broke  out  with  Britain,  which 
was  productive  of  nothing  but  disaster  to  the 
Spaniards  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  French 
another  arose  in  1804,  and  was  attended  with 
similar  ill  success.  Charles's  eldest  son  at^cended 
the  throne  as  Ferdinand  V^.  Forced  by  Napo- 
leon to  resign  all  claims  to  the  Spanish  Crown, 
Ferdinand  became  a  prisoner  of  the  French,  and 
Joseph,  the  brother  of  the  French  Emperor,  was 
declared  Kiiig  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  But 
before  this  time  an  armed  resi.'itance  had  been 


oi^anised  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
various   provinces  elected   juntas,   or   councils, 

consisting  of  the  most  influential  inhabitants 
of  the  respective  neighborhoods,  and  it  was 
their  business  to  administer  local  rule.  The 
Supreme  Council  of  SeviHe  declared  war  against 
Napoleon  and  France  in  1808.  England,  on 
solicitation,  made  peace  with  Spain,  reci^nized 
Ferdinand  VII.  as  king,  and  sent  an  army  to 
aid  the  Spanish  insurrection.  Aft«r  many 
bloody  campaigns  the  French  were  driven  from 
the  country.  The  reign  of  Ferdinand's  daughter, 
Isabella  II.,  was  disturbed  by  the  Carlist  rebel- 
lion, 1834-39.  Frequent  changes  of  ministry, 
occasional  revolts,  the  banishment  of  Queen 
Christina,  the  war  with  the  Moors,  the  aimexa- 
tion  of  St.  Domingo  in  1861,  and  the  quarrels 
between  Spain  and  her  former  colonies,  Peru 
and  Chile,  were  the  most  marked  events  in  the 
more  recent  history  of  Spain.  In  1868,  Isabella 
was  driven  from  the  throne  by  a  general  revolt; 
and  the  Cortes,  in  1871,  elected  Prince  Amadeo 
of  Italy  to  be  king.  Finding  the  taslt  of  ruling 
constitutionally  hopeless,  Amadeo  abdicated  in 
1873,  upon  which  the  form  of  government  was 
changed  into  a  republic.  During  the  remainder 
of  1873,  and  the  whole  of  1874,  Spain  was  the 
scene  of  general  anarchy  and  much  bloodshed. 
In  December,  IS74,  AlfonEO,  son  of  ex-Queen 
Isabella,  was  declared  King  of  Spain  at  Santan- 
der,  under  the  title  of  Alfonso  XII.  He  died 
in  1886,  and  his  widow^  Queen  Maria  Christina, 
was  chosen  regent  durmg  the  minority  of  the 
infant  Prince  Alfonso  XIlT.  The  Prince  reached 
'his  majority.  May  17.  1902,  and  assumed  charge 
of  the  kingdom  as  Alfonso  XIII.  On  May  31, 
1904,  he  married  Princess  Ena  of  Battenbe^. 
and  as  the  king  and  queen  were  returning  to 
the  palace,  they  narrowly  escaped  death  from 
a  bomb  thrown  by  an  anarchist. 

SpaoUh -American  War.  In  1898, 
a  cnus  in  Cuban  affairs  brought  on  war  with  the 
United  States,  known  as  the  Spanish- American 
War,  which  from  its  opening  to  its  close  lasted 
114  days.  In  that  time  the  United  States 
land  and  sea  forces  destroyed  two  Spanish 
fleets,  received  the  surrender  of  more  than 
35,000  Spanish  soldiers,  took  by  contjuest  the 
fortified  cities  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  Cuba, 
Ponce,  in  Porto  Rico,  and  Manila,  on  the  island 
of  Luzon,  in  the  Philippnnes,  and  secured  con- 
trol, pending  negotiations  of  peace,  of  the  entire 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
Philippines,  and  Guam  of  the  Ladrone  Islands. 
The  Americans  suffered  no  loss  of  ships  or  territory 
and  but  279  killed  and  1,465  wounded  in  battle, 
while  the  cost  to  Spain,  aside  from  prisoners, 
ships,  and  lost  territory,  was  2,109  killed,  and 
2,948  wounded.  The  cost  to  the  United  States 
in  money  was  »141,000,000. 

The  principal  events  preceding  and  during  the 
war  and  the  dates  on  which  they  occurred  are 

Februarj-  15th— The  United  Slates  battleship 
"Maine"  was  blown  up  in  the   harbor  of 

I  Havana.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  United 
States  the  explcK^on  was  due  to  an  external 
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April  20th — Preadent  McKinley,  authorized  by 
Congress  to  intervene  in  Cuba,  u^ng  the 
Umted  States  military  and  navat  forces, 
Gent  an  ultimatum  to  Spain.  The  Spanish 
minister  at  once  left  Washington,  and  the 
next  day  tlie  United  States  minister  left 
Madrid. 

April  22d — A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
President  blockading  the  principal  ports  of 
Cuba. 

April  23d — President  McKinley  issued  a  call  for 
125,000  volunteers  to  serve  for  two  years. 

April  27th— The  batteries  of  Matansas,  Cuba, 
were  shelled  by  Admiral  Sampson's  flaKship, 
the  "New  York,"  with  the  monitor  "Puri- 
tan" and  the  cruiser  "Cincinnati." 

April  29th — The  Spanish  fleet,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Cervera,  consisting  of  the  "Cristo- 
bal Colon,"  the  "Almirante  Ofjuendo,"  the 
"Maria  Teresa"  and  the  "Viscaya,"  and 
the  torpedo  boats  "Furor,"  "Terror,"  and 
"  Pluton,"  left  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  tor 
Cuba. 

May  1st — Commodore  Dewey,  commanding  the 
United  States  A^tic  squadron,  destroyed 
the  entire  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Bay, 
Philippines,  without  lo^ng  a  man. 

May  Ilth— The  "Wilmington,^"'Winslow,"and 
"Hudson"  engiged  the  Spanish  batteries 
at  Cardenas.  Ensign  Bagley  and  four  of  the 
"Winslow's"  crew  were  killed.  Major- 
General  Wesley  Merritt  was  ordered  to  the 
Philippines  as  miiitary  governor. 

May  12th — A  United  States  fleet,  commanded 
by  Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  bombarded  the 
fortifications  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

3Iay  l(Kh — Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  reached  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  and  a  few  days  later  was 
"bottled  up"  there  by  the  "flying  squad-, 
ron  "  of  Commodore  Schley. 

May  25th— PreMdent  McKinley  called  for  75,000 
more  volunteers.  Twenty-five  hundred 
United  States  troops  sailed  from  San  Frsn- 
^nsco  for  Manila,  several  thousand  more 
following  at  a  later  date. 

May  31st — "nie  " Masaachuaetts,"  "Iowa,"  and 
"New  Orleans"  bombarded  the  fortifica- 
tions at  the  mouth  of  Santiago  Harbor. 
They  were  bombarded  again  several  times 
after  Admiral  Sampson  took  command  of 
the  fleet. 

Jime  3d — Assistant  Naval  Constructor  Hobson 
with  seven  men  ran  the  collier  "Merrimac" 
to  the  mouth  of  Santiago  Harbor  and  sank 
her  in  the  channel  under  the  fire  from  the 
Spanish  forts  Hobson  and  his  men  were 
tikec  prisoners. 

June  lOtb— Six  hundred  marines  were  landed  at 
Caimanera,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  where 
sharp  skirmishing  continued  for  several 
days,  several  Americans  being  killed. 

June  12th — The  5th  Army  Corps,  commanded 
by  General  Shafter,  sidled  from  Tampa  on 
twenty-nine  transports  for  Santiago,  arriv- 
ing OR  there  on  June  20th. 
June  13th— President  McKinley  Mgned  the  War 
Revenue  Bill,  providing  for  the  raising  of 
revenues  by  a  stamp  tss  and  providing  for 
a  popular  bond  loan  which  was  inmiediately 
BUDScribed. 
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June  17th — A  STOnish  fleet  under  Admiral 
Camara  left  Cadiz  for  the  Philippines,  but 
returned  after  passing  through  the  Suei 

June  22d — General  Shaffer's  troops  began  dis- 
embarking at  Daiquiri  and  Sihoney,  near 
Santiago. 

June  14th — Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  were  at- 
ta<!ked  while  advancing  toward  Santiago; 
sixteen  Americans  were  killed  and  forty 
more  wounded  before  the  Spaniards  were 
repulsed. 

July  Isl^-General  Lawton  took  El  Caney,  near 
Santiago,  and  General  Kent,  commanding 
the  Ist  division  of  the  5th  Army  Corps, 
which  included  the  2d,  6th,  9th,  lOth,  13th, 
16th,  and  24th  infantry,  and  the  TIst  New 
York  volunteers,  took  San  Juan  Hill  after 
heavy  fighting.  Ofliciai  reports  gave  the 
American  losses  231  killed  and  1,364 
wounded  and  missing. 

July  3d — Admiriil  Cervera's  squadron  made  a 
dash  out  of  Santiago  Harbor,  and  every 
vessel  was  sunk  or  disabled  by  the  American 
fleet.  General  Shafter  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  Santiago.  The  seizure  of  Guama, 
in  the  Ladrone  Islands^  by  the  "Charles- 
ton" was  reported  at  this  time. 

July  7th — President  McKinley  signed  resolutions 

Eassed  by  the  Senate  annexing  the  Hawaiian 
slands  to  the  United  States,  and  the  "Phil- 
adelphia" was  ordered  to  Honolulu  to  raise 
the  American  flag. 

July  17th;— General  Toral,  in  command  of  the 
Spanish  troops  at  Santiago,  General  Linares 
being  wounded,  surrendered  his  forces  and 
the  east  portion  of  the  province  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  to  General  Shafter. 

July  21«tr— General  Leonard  R.  Wood,  formerly 
colonel  of  the  Ist  Volunteer  cavalry,  was 
appointed  military  governor  of  Santiago. 

July  25th— United  States  troops,  under  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  landed  at  Guanica,  Porto 
Rico,  the  town  having  surrendered  te  the 
"  Gloucester." 

July  26th — Through  the  French  ambassador,  the 
mverament  of  Spain  asked  President  Mc- 
Kinley on  what  terms  he  would  consent  to 

July  28th — Ponce,  the  second  largest  citv  in  Por- 
to Rico,  surrendered  to  General  Miles,  and 
he  was  received  by  the  reudents  with  joyful 
acclamations.  Capture  of  several  other 
towns,  with  little  or  no  fighting,  followed. 

July  30th— President  _  McKinley's  statement  of 
the  terms  on  which  he  would  agree  to  end 
the  war  was  given  to  the  French  ambassador. 
The  President  demanded  the  independence 
of  Cuba,  cesdon  of  Porto  Rico  and  one  of 
the  Ladrones  to  the  United  States,  and  the 


pine; 

July  31st 

Spaniards  at  Malate,   near  Manila,   in   the 

Philippines,  and  repulsed  them,  mth  some 

loss  on  both  sides. 
August  9th — The  French  ambassador  presented 

to     President     McKinley     Spain's     reply, 

accepting  his  terms  of  peace. 
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August  12th — Procotols  agreeing  as  to  the  pre- 
liminaries for  a  treaty  of  peace  were  dgned 
by  Secretary  Hoy  and  the  French  smbas- 
sador.  United  States  military  and  naval 
commanders  were  ordered  to  cease  hostili- 
ties. The  blockades  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Manila  were  lifted  and  hostilities  ended. 

August  13th — Manila  surrendered  after  a  com- 
bined assault  by  the  army  under  General 
Merritt  and  Dewey's  fleet. 

Sparta  or  Laced  w mo n.  A  celebrated 
city  of  ancient  Greece;  capital  of  Laconia  and 
of  the  Spartan  state,  and  the  chief  city  in  the 
Peloponnesus;  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Eurotas 
River,  and  embraced  a  circuit  of  six  miles. 
Sparta  was  a  scattered  city  consisting  of  five 
separate  quarters.  Unlike  Athens,  it  was 
pl^nly  built,  and  had  few  notable  public  build- 
ings; consequently,  there  are  no  impo^ng  ruins 
to  be  seen  here  as  in  Athens,  and  the  modem 
Sparta  is  only  a  village  of  some  4,000  inhabiUnts. 

The  Spartan  state  was  founded,  aecordinirto 
tradition,  by  Lacediemon,  son  of  Zeus.  The 
most  celebrated  of  its  legendary  kings  was 
Menelaus.  Shortly  after  their  settlement  in  the 
Peloponnesus  it  is  probable  that  the  Spartans 
extended  their  sway  over  all  the  territory  of 
Laconia,  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  which 
they  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves.  They 
also  waged  war  with  the  Messenians,  the  Arca- 
dians, and  the  Argives,  against  whom  they  were 
BO  successful  that  before  the  close  of  the  Sixth 
Century  B.  C.  they  were  recognised  as  the 
leading  people  in  ait  Greece. 

Early  in  the  following  century  began  the  Per- 
uan  wars,  in  which  a  rivalry  grew  up  between 
Athens  and  Sparta.  This  rivalry  led  to  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  in  which  Athens  was  humii- 
iated  and  the  old  ascendency  of  Sparta  regained. 
Soon  after  this  the  Spartens  became  involved  in 
a  war  with  Persia,  and  Athena,  Thebes,  Corinth, 
and  some  of  the  Peloponnesian  States  took  this 
opportunity  to  declare  war  against  them.  This 
war,  known  as  the  Bteotian  or  Corinthian  War, 
lasted  eight  veal's  and  increased  tlie  reputation 
and  power  of  Athens.  To  break  the  alliance  of 
Athens  with  Persia,  Sparta,  in  387  B.  C.  con- 
cluded with  the  latter  poH-er  the  peace  koon-n 
by  the  name  of  Antalcidas;  and  the  dedgna  of 
Sparta  became  apparent  when  she  occupied, 
without  provocation,  the  city  of  Thebes,  and 
introduced  an  aristocratical  constitution  there. 
Pelopidas  delivered  Thebes,  and  the  celebrated 
Theban  War  (:)78-363)  foUowed,  in  which 
Sparta  was  much  enfeebled.  During  the  fol- 
lowing century  Sparta  steadily  declined,  though 
one  or  two  isolated  attempts  were  made  to 
restore  its  former  greatness. 

Stadtholder  (Dutch,  Stadhouder).  the 
name  formerly  given  to  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  Holland.  The  last 
Stadtholder  was  William  V.,  who  had  to  flv  to 
England  in  1795,  at  the  invasion  of  the  French 
Republican  army.  After  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (1815),  Holland,  with  Belgium,  was 
erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  William  V.,  was 
the  first  king,  under  the  name  of  William  I. 

Star  •Chamber,  an  ancient  English  tribu- 
nal, said  to  have  existed  from  a  very  early  period. 


but  revived  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  One 
derivation  of  the  name  is  from  the  star-covered 
roof  or  ceihng  of  the  room  in  which  the  tribunal 
assembled;  but  this  derivation  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful. The  tribunal  condsted  of  privy  councillors, 
and  of  certain  judges,  who  acted  without  the 
intervention  of  a  jury.  As  this  was  a  violation 
of  Magna  Charta,  and  as  the  tribunal  bad  been 
guilty  of  the  m<>st  grave  excesses,  especially  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  Star  Chamber  was 
abolished  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1641,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  High  Commlsuon  Court, 

8uint«r,  Fort  (named  after  General 
Thomas  Sumter  1734-1832),  on  American  fort 
associated  with  both  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War;  built  of  brick  in  the  form  of 
a  truncated  pentagon  thirty-eight  feet  high,  on 
a  shoal  partly  artificial,  in  Charleston  Harbor, 
three  and  one-half  miles  from  the  city.  On 
the  withdrawal  of  South  Carolina  from  the 
Union  in  December,  1860,  Major  Anderson,  in 
command  of  the  defenses  of  the  harbor,  aban- 
doned the  other  forts,  and  occupied  Fort  Sumter, 
mounting  sixty-two  guns,  mCh  a  garrison  of 
some  eighty  men.  The  attack  on  the  fort  was 
opened  fcy  General  Beauregard  April  12,  1861, 
and  it  surrendered  on  the  14th;  this  event 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Confed- 
erates strengthened  it,  and  added  ten  guns  and 
four  mortars.  In  April,  1863,  an  att»;k  by  a 
fleet  of  monitors  failed.  In  July  batteries  were 
erected  on  Morris  Island,  about  4,000  yards  off, 
from  which  in  a  week  5,000  projectiles,  weighing 
from  100  to  300  pounds,  were  hurled  against  the 
fort;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  silenced  and 
in  part  demolished.  Yet  the  garrison  held  on 
amid  the  ruins  and  in  September  beat  off  a.  naval 
attack;  and  in  spite  of  a  forty  days'  bombard- 
ment in  Octobei^December,  1863,  and  for  still 
longer  in  July  and  August,  1864,  it  was  not  till 
after  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  itself,  owing 
to  the  operations  of  General  Sherman,  tnat  the 
garrison  retired,  and  the  United  States  flag  was 
again  raised  April  18,  1865;  an  event  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  and  the 
Confederate  surrender. 

Sfveden.  When  we  first  hear  of  Sweden 
the  country  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes. 
kindred  in  origin,  but  politically  separate.     Two 

Principal  groups  are  recognizable,  Goths  in  the 
outhand  SvietUa  in  the  North.  Ingiald  Hroda. 
the  last  ruler  of  the  old  royal  family  of  the 
Ynglingar,  who  drew  their  origin  from  Njord, 
sought  to  establish  a  single  government  in  Swe- 
den and  perished  in  the  attempt.  To  the 
Ynglingar  followed,  in  the  Upland,  the  dynasty 
of  the  SkioldungoT.  Erik  Edmundsson  acquire<i 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  Sweden  about  the 
end  of  the  Ninth  Century.  The  dawn  of  Swedish 
history  now  begins.  Efforts  to  introduce 
Christianity  were  made  as  early  as  829  A.  D.. 
but  it  was  not  till  1000  A.  D.,  that  Olaf  Skolko- 
nung,  the  Lap  King,  was  baptized.  Erik 
undertook  a  crusade  against  the  pa^aD  Finns. 
and  having  compelled  them  to  submit  to  bap- 
tism, ana  established  Swedish  settlements 
among  them,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  union 
of  Fiziland  with  Sweden.  Erik's  murder  in  1 160 
by  the  Danish  prince.  Magnus  Henriksen,  who 
had  made  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Swe- 
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dish  king,  was  the  begimung  of  a  long  series  of  ^ 
troubles.     In  1389,  iae  throne  was  offered  by  ' 

the  Swedish  noblea  to  Margaret,  Queen  of  Den- 1 
mark  and  Norway,  who  flirew  an  army  into 
Sweden,  defeated  the  Swedish  kiM,  Albert  of . 
Mecklenburs,  and  by  the  union  of  Calmar,  in 
1397,  brougnt  Sweden  under  one  joint  scepter , 
with  Denmark  and  Norway.  In  1523,  Sweden 
emancipated  itself  from  the  union  with  Denmark, 
which  had  t>ecoiiie  hateful  to  the  Swedes,  and 
rewarded  its  deliverer,  the  young  Guataf  Vasa, 
by  electing  bim  king,  and  declaring  its  independ- ' 
eoce  of  Denmark.  Guataf  Vasa,  on  hia  death. ' 
in  1560,  left  to  his  successor  an  hereditary  and  I 
veil-organized  kingdom,  a  full  exchequer,  a ' 
standing  army,  and  a  well-appointed  navy,  I 
Si^amund,  grandson  of  Vasa.  who  had  been  I 
elected  king  of  Poland  through  the  influence  of  I 
his  Polish  mother,  was  compelled  to  re^gn  the  ! 
throne  in  1599  to  ius  uncie  Karl.  The  deposition  | 
of  Sigismund  gave  rise  to  the  Swedo- Polish  War  i 
of  SuccesMon.Trom  1604-60;  andon  the  death  of 


Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark.  The  young 
king  soon  concluded  treaties  of  peace  with  his 
northern  neighbors,  and  placed  the  internal 
affairs  of  his  jungdom  in  order,  and,  although  he 
ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  militan'  commanders 
of  his  age,  the  extraordinary  number  of  benefits 
which  he  conferred  on  every  department  of  the 
administrative  system  of  Sweden  entitle  him  to 
still  greater  renown  as  the  benefactor  of  his 
native  country.  The  reign  of  Christina  was 
disastrous.  Karl  X.  was  occupied  in  generally 
unsuccessful  wars  against  Poland  and  Denmark ; 
while  the  long  rule  of  his  son,  Karl  XI. —  from 
ie60--fl7  —  was  characterized  by  success  abroad 
and  in  the  augmentation  of  Uie  regal  power, 
which  was  decfared  by  Charles  XII.  In  1697, 
the  male  line  of  the  Vasaa  expired,  and  his  sister 
and  her  husband,  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassei, 
were  called  to  the  throne  by  election.  The 
weak  Adolphus  Frederick  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
who  was  called  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Frederick  in  1751,  did  little  to  retrieve  the  evil 
fortunes  of  the  state;  but  his  son,  Gustavus  III., 
(1771-02),  skillfully  recovered  the  lost  power 
of  the  Crown.  Gustavus  IV.  was  forcibly  de- 
posed in  1809,  and  obliged  to  renounce  the 
Crown  in  favor  of  his  uncle,  Charles  XIII.  The 
dominant  party  in  Sweden  elected  General 
Bemadotte  to  the  rank  of  crown-prince,  the 
latter  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and 
by  his  steady  support  of  the  allies  against  the 
French  Emperor  secured  to  Sweden,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  possession  of  Norway, 
when  that  country  was  separated  from  Denmark. 
Under  the  administration  of  Bemadotte,  who 
in  1818  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Charies  XIV., 
the  united  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
made  great  advances  in  material  prosperity, 
and  in  political  and  intellectual  progress;  and 
although  the  nation  at  large  entertained  very 
little  personal  regard  for  their  alien  sovereign, 
his  son  and  successor,  Oscar  (IS44-59),  and   his 

Endsons,  the  late  lung,  Charles  XV.,  and  the 
!  king,  Oscar  II.,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  1872.  so  identified  themselves  with  their  sub- 
jects that  the  Bemadotte  Dynasty  secured  the . 


In  that  year  serious  difficulty  arose  between 
Norway  and  Sweden,  owing  to  the  dedre  of  the 
former  for  autonomous  government.  In  1905 
the  two  nations  separated,  and  Oscar  II.  con- 
tinued monarch  of  Sweden  until  his  abdication 
and  death  December  8,  1907,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  oldest  son,  Gustave  V. 

S^vltzerland  was  in  Roman  times  inhab- 
ited by  two  races  —  the  Heivetii,  supposed  to 
have  been  Celts,  on  the  nortiiwest,  and  the 
Rheetiaiis  on  the  southeast.  After  the  conquest 
of  Gaul  both  races  adopted  the  language  and 
habits  of  Rome.  When  the  invadons  took  place 
the  Burgundians  settled  in  Western  Switzerland, 
while  toe  Alemanni,  another  Germanic  tribe, 
took  possession  of  the  country  east  of  the  River 
Aar.  A  third  Teutonic  people,  the  Goths,  en- 
tered the  country  from  Italy  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  of  the  Rhatians,  Tha  Heivetii 
retained  their  old  pagan  creed  until  the  Seventh 
Century,  when  they  were  converted  by  Irish 
monks.  During  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Cen- 
turies the  greater  part  of  Switzerland  was  ruled 
on  behalf  of  the  emperors  by  the  lords  of  Zahr- 
ingen,  who,  however,  became  extinct  in  1218. 
In  1273,  Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  a  Swiss  nobleman, 
became  emperor.  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unter- 
walten,  with  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  and 
Berne,  eight  cantons  in  all,  in  1352  entered  into 
a  perpetual  league  which  was  the  foundation  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation.  In  1415  the  people  of 
the  cantons  invaded  Aargau  and  Thuigau,  parts 
of  the  Austrian  territory,  and  annexed  them: 
three  years  later  they  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
annexed  Ticino,  and  constituted  all  three  sub- 
ject stat«s.  In  1481  the  towns  of  Freiburg  and 
Soleure  were  admitted  into  the  confederacy. 
Basel  and  Schaffhausen  (1501)  and  Appenzell 
(1513)  were  next  received  into  the  coniedera- 
tion,  and  its  true  independence  began.  War 
broke  out  in  1531  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  the  former  were  successful. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Berne  and  Zurich 
contrived  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land, and  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648, 
it  was  acknowledged  by  the  great  powers  as  a 
separate  and  independent  state.  In  1798,  Swit- 
zerland was  seized  by  the  French.  At  the  peace 
of  1815  its  independence  wasagainacknowledged. 
In  1847,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  and  the  monas- 
teries were  suppressed.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  diplomatic  notes  to  in^inudate  the  Swiss 
Government,  but  the  revolution  of  1848  broke 
out  and  prevented  further  interference.  In  the 
same  year  the  radical  party  carried  the  consti- 
tution of  1848.  After  a  rebellion  against  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  Prince  of  NeufcMtel,  the 
canton  was  declared  a  republic,  with  a  constitu- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  other  Swiss  states. 

Tarpelan  Rock  itdr-pe'  yan),  a  precip- 
itous rock  forming  part  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  at 
Rome  over  which  persons  couvicted  of  treason 
to  the  state  were  hurled.  It  was  so  named, 
according  to  tradition,  from  Tarpeia,  a  vestal 
virgin  of  Rome,  and  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
the  citadel  on  the  Capiloline,  who,  covetous  of 
the  golden  bracelets  worn  by  the  Sabine  soldiery, 
opened  thegate  to  them  on  the  promise.of  re"" 
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ing  what  they  wore  on  their  left  arms.  Once 
inside  the  gate  they  threw  their  shields  upon  her, 
instead  of  the  bracelets.  She  was  buried  at  the 
base  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 

Tartary,  properly  Tatary,  the  name  under 
which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  comprised  the 
whole  central  belt  of  Central  Asia  and  Eastern 
Europe,  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  Dnieper, 
including  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Chinese  Turk- 
estan, Independent  Turkestan,  the  Kalmuck  and 
Kirghiz  steppes,  and  the  old  khanates  of  Kazan, 
As^kban,  and  Crimea,  and  even  the  Cossack 
countries;  and  hence  arose  a  distinction  of| 
Tartary  into  European  and  Asiatic.  But  lat- 1 
teriy  the  name  Tartary  had  a  much  more  Umited  ; 
signification,  including  only  Chinese  Turkestan ' 
and  Western  Turkestan.  It  took  its  name  from  ' 
the  Tatara  or  Tartars. 

Temple,  Solomon's,  the  building  reared  | 
by  Solomon  as  a  habitation  for  Jehovah.  David 
had  planned  the  Temple,  but  was  divinely  for- 
bidden to  erect  it,  as  he  had  shed  so  much  blood 
in  his  wars.  He  made  great  preparations  for 
his  son  and  auccessor,  who,  he  teamed  from  the 
prophet  Nathan,  was  destined  to  achieve  the 
ork.  It  was  built  on  Mount  Moriah,  chiefly  by 
n  workmen,  and  had  massive  foundations, ' 
8  erection  was  dressed  before  its 
arrival,  so  that  the  edifice  arose  noiselessly;' 
the  floor  was  of  cedar,  boarded  over  with  planks ! 
of  fir;  the  wainscoting  was  of  cedar,  covered] 
with  gold,  as  was  the  whole  interior.  It  was  i 
mode^  inside  oa  the  •tabernacle,  which  was' 
Jehovah's  dwellinc  while  ioumeyings  were  con-  '■ 
tinually  taking  place.  There  was  a  Holy  and 
Most  Holy  Place.  The  temple  was  surrounded 
by  an  inner  court  for  the  priest.  There  was  also 
a  Great  or  Outward  Court,  called  specially  the 
Court  of  the  Lord's  House.  This  temple  was 
destroyed  by  the  Babylonians  during  the  sieee 
of  Jerusalem  imder  Nebuchadnezzar.  On  the 
return  from  Babylon,  a  temple,  far  inferior  to 
Solomon's  was  conune&ced  under  Zerubbabel, 
B.  C.  534.  and,  after  a  long  intermission,  was 
resumed  B.  C.  520,  and  completed  B.  C.  516, 
under  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  second  temple 
was  gradually  removed  by  Herod,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  a  temple 
designed  to  rival  the  first  rather  than  the  second. 
The  work  was  commenced  B,  C.  21  or  20;  the 
temple  itself  was  finished  in  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  courts  in  eight  years,  but  the  subse- 

rint  operations  were  carried  on  so  dilatorily 
t  the  Jews  reckoned  forty-six  years  as  the 
whole  time  consumed.  In  the  courts  oF  this 
temple  Jesus  preached  and  healed  the  sick.  It 
caught  fire  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under 
Titus,  and  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

Tennessee.  The  name  is  derived  from 
"Tannassee,"  the  Indian  appellation  of  the 
Little  Tennessee  River.  The  first  permanent 
white  settlement  was  made  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  site  of  Knox- 
ville,  and  Fort  Loudon  built.  Indian  wars 
lasted  till  1761,  when  the  savages  were  reduced  to 
terms.  From  1777  to  1784  the  territory  formed 
a  portion  of  North  Carolina.  During  the  fouri 
years  subsequent,  the  settlers  maintained  an  I 
organization  as  the  Stat*  of  Franklin,  but  were ' 
reunited  to  North  Carolina  in   1788.     In    1789 . 


:  the  Territory,  with  that  of  Kentucky,  was  organ- 
:  ized  by  the  United  States  Government,  which 
had  received  its  cession  fro^  North  Carolina. 
I  In  1794,  a  distinct  territorral  organization  was 
j  made,  and  in  1796  Tennessee  was  admitted  as  a 
State,  the  third  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  State  seceded  in  June,  1861.  The  principal 
inilitary  events  within  her  limits  during  the  Civil 
War  were  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
I  son,  in  February,  1862:  the  battle  of  Pittsburg 
;  Landing,  or  Shiloh,  in  April,  1862 ;  the  battle  ol 
;  Murfreesboro,  in  Janua^,  1863;  the  battle  of 
i  Chickamauga,  in  September,  1863;  the  battles 
■  about  Chattanooga,  and  the  battles  of  Franklin 
and  Nashville,  in  November,  1864.  State  was 
readmitted  in  1866.  The  Centenary  of  the 
Stat«  was  celebrated  by  an  Exposition  at  Nash- 
viUe  in  1897.  In  1907  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Convention  met  at  Memphis  and  was 
attended  by  the  President. 

Teutones,  a  tribe  of  Germany,  which, 
with  the  Cimbri,  invaded  Gaul  in  B.  C.  113.  In 
B.  C  102,  they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
near  Aqufe  Sextiie  (Aix  in  the  department  of 
Bouches  du  RhSne)  by  the  Roman  general  Mari- 
us.  A  tribe  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  others  as  inhabiting  a  district  north  of 
;  the  Elbe,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  original 
settlement  of  the  Teutonos  before  their  invasion 
of  Gaul, 

Teutonic  Knlebta,  a  militarv  religious 
order  of  knights,  established  toward  the  close  of 
the  Twelfth  Century,  in  imitation  of  the  Temphirs 
and  Hospitallers.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of 
Teutons  or  Germans  who  marched  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  Crusades,  and  was  estabhshed  in 
that  countrv  for  charitable  purposes.  In  the 
Thirteenth  Century  they  acquired  Poland  and 
Prussia,  and  they  long  held  sway  oveT  a  great 
extent  of  territory  in  this  part  of  Europe.  The 
order  began  to  decline  in  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
and  was  fina^  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1809. 

Texas.  The  first  attempt  at  colonization 
known  to  history  was  made  by  La  Salle,  who 
sailed  into  Matagorda  Bay,  and  erected  Fort  St. 
Louis  on  the  Lavaca  in  1685.  Four  years  later 
the  French  were  ousted  by  the  Spaniards,  The 
two  nationahties  contested  the  dominion  of  the 
country  with  bitterness,  though  the  right  of  pos- 
session was  for  the  most  part  with  the  Spaniards. 
In  1715,  the  name  of  New  Philippines  was  given 
to  the  country,  and  the  Marquis  de  Aguayo  was 
made  governor-general,  under  whose  rule  Span- 
ish settlements  were  rapidly  multiplied.  In 
1762-63,  France  settled  the  feud  by  her  cession 
of  the  Louisiana  territory  to  Spain.  The  reces- 
sion of  Louisiana  to  France  in  1803,  and  the  sale 
by  the  latter  power  lo  the  United  States,  still 
left  the  boundary  of  the  old  Spanish  possessions 
west  of  Louisiana  open  to  controversy,  as  there 
had  previously  been  no  well-defined  line.  In  1806, 
the  territory  between  the  Sabine  and  Arroya 
Honda  was  established  as  a  neutral  ground  by 
the  Spanish  and  American  generals  commanding 
on  the  frontier.  In  the  absence  of  any  natiooJ 
settlement,  a  series  of  revolutionaiy  intrigues 
began  with  the  projected  movement  of  Aaron 
Burr  in  1806.  Filibustering  expeditions  into 
Texas  from  the  United  States  led  to  several 
severe  battles,  and  it  was  not  till  1819  that  the 
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Sabine  River  va^fiuaJly  established  as  the  Texan 
boundaiy.  The  revolutionary  spirit,  which 
made  Texas  a  regW  of  turmoil,  did  not  cease 
when  Mexico  became  independent  under  the 
leadership  of  Iturbide.  Invasions  from  the 
United  States  continued,   and,   though  several 

Cceable  and  thrifty  American  cotonieH  had 
□.  planted,  the  dictator  Bustamante,  in  1830, 
forbade  the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
further  immigration.  The  long  hittemeas  be- 
tween the  two  races  culminated  in  1835,  and  the 
Americans  in  the  province,  after  fighting  several 
engagements,  organized  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, with  Sam  HoustonasCommander-m-Chief 
of  the  Texan  forces.  A  series  of  sanguinary 
battles  ensued  between  the  Mexican  troops 
under  General  Santa  Ana  and  the  Texan  revo- 
lutionists, and  the  atrocities  of  the  Mexicans 
awakened  deep  sympathy  for  the  Texans, 
The  issue  of  the  contest  was  practically  settled 
with  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  April  21,  1836, 
when  Santa  Ana  was  taken  prisoner.  General ' 
Houston  was  elected  president  of  the  Texan 
Kepubhc  the  same  year,  and  in  March,  1S37,  the  : 
United  States  formally  recognized  the  new  gov- ' 
eminent.  Intermittent  hostilities  continued  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas,  which,  in  1839^'40, 
had  been  recognised  by  the  leading  European 
governments;  out  the  threats  of  the  former 
nation  to  subjugate  the  Texans  was  rendered 
negative  by  her  own  weakness  and  the  growine 

Kwer  of  the  young  Stale.  The  annexation  of 
xas  to  the  United  States,  which  led  to  the 
Mexican  War,  occurred  by  her  admittance  as  a 
State  in  1&45,  the  fifteenth  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. After  the  election  of  .Abraham  Linctiln  the 
State  seceded,  February  23,  1861,  by  force  of  a 
popular  vote,  ratifying  the  ordinance  of  the  con- 
vention called  for  that  purpose.  General  Twiggs, 
on  February  18th,  surrendered  to  the  State  au- 
thorities all  the  United  States  posts,  troops,  and 
munitions  of  war  in  the  department.  No  very  im- 
portant military  operations  occurred  within  the 
State  limits  during  the  war.  The  last  fight  of 
the  war  took  place  in  Texas,  ending  in  a  Federal ' 
defeat,  on  May  13,  1865,  and  General  Kirby 
Smith  surrendered  the  last  Confederate  army 
here  on  May  26th.  Texas  was  readmitted  to 
her  full  rights  in  the  Union,  March  30,  1870.  A  . 
period  of  lawleasneas  existed  in  the  State  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  was  finally  suppressed  by  , 
the  Texas  Rangers  in  1879.  A  storm  and  tidal 
wave  destroyed  Galveston  in  1900.  In  the  next 
year  vast  oU  fields  were  discovered  near  Beau- 
mont. Colored  United  States  soldiers  engaged  in 
a  riot  at  Brownsville  in  1905,  and  were  dismissed 
from  the  service  by  the  President. 

Thebes  (Ihibi).  The  principal  city  of 
Beotia,  seated  on  the  River  Ismenus.  Its  fame 
was  great  in  l^endary  Greece;  it  was  built  by 
Cadmus;  Amphion  reared  ite  walls ;  the  Sphinx, 
(Edipus,  and  the  fatal  combat  of  Eteoclea  and 
Polynioes,  figured  in  its  stery.  It  played  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  history  of  Greece,  until 
the  times  of  Epaminondas,  when  by  his  genius 
it  was  raised  to  the  first  rank  among  the  states 
of  Hellas.  But  it  fell  with  his  death,  and  never 
recovered  from  the  destructive  siege  bjy  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  in  336  B.  C— A  city  of  Egypt, 
on  the  Nile,  called  No  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
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in  the  Iliad  celebrated  for  its  100  gates,  and  its 
vast  military  forces.  Amun,  or  Ammon,  was 
especially  worshiped  there.  Among  its  ruins 
are  the  magnificent  temples  of  Luxor  and  Kai^ 
oak,  on  the  east  bank  ot  the  Nile. 

Tbermopylae,  a  celebrated  pass  of 
Ancient  Greece,  leading  from  Thessaly  into 
Locris,  between  Northern  and  Southern  Greece. 
It  lay  between  Mount  (Eta  (celebrated  mytho- 
logically  as  the  mountain  on  which  Hercules 
burnt  himself  to  death)  And  a  morass  which 
fringed  the  Mahc  or  Maliac  Gulf;  both  the  east^ 
em  and  the  western  entrance  to  the  pass  approach- 
ing BO  close  to  the  morass  as  to  leave  room  for 
only  a  single  carriage.  In  this  pass,  Leonidss, 
King  of  Sparta,  was  appointed  to  oppose  the 
invading  armies  of  Xerxes  {480  B.  C).  These 
were  driven  back  with  immense  slaughter,  in 
their  repeated  attempts  to  force  the  pass;  till 
at  last  Ephialtes,  a  Malain,  guided  a  bodv  of 
Persians  over  the  mountain,  and  thus  enaoled 
them  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
all  slain  (Leonidas  included),  with  the  exception 
ot  one  man.  The  nass  derived  its  name  from  the 
hot  springs,  sacred  to  Hercules,  by  which  it  was 
distinguished. 

Tblrtf  Tyrants  ot  Borne.  The  collect- 
ive title  given  to  a  set  of  military  usurpers  who 
sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  during 
the  fifteen  years  (253-268  A.  D.)  occupied  by 
the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  and,  amid 
the  wretched  confuaon  of  the  time,  endeavored 
to  establish  themselves  as  independent  princes. 
The  name  is  borrowed  from  tlie  Thirty  Tyrants 
of  Athens,  but,  in  reality,  historians  can  only 
reckon  nineteen:  Cyriades,  Macrianus,  Balista, 
Odenathus,  and  Zenobia,  in  the  East;'  Postumus, 
Lollianus,  Victorinus  and  his  mother  Victoria, 
Marius,  and  Tetricus,  in  the  West;  Ingenuus, 
Replllaiius,  and  Aureolus,  in  Illyricmri  and  the 
countries  about  the  Danube;  Satuminus,  in 
Pontus;  Trebellianus,  in  iKaurin;  Rso,  in  Thes- 
saly; Valens,  in  Achsa;  £milianus,  in  E%ypt; 
and  Celsus,  in  Africa. 

Thirty  Years'  War  (1618  to  1648),  a 
war  in  Germany,  at  first  a  struggle  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Prote.'itants.  Subse- 
quently it  became  a  struggle  for  political  ascend- 
ency in  Europe.  On  the  one  side  were  Austria, 
nearly  all  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Ger- 
many, and  Spain;  on  the  other  side  were,  at 
different  times,  the  Protestant  powers  and 
France.  The  occasion  of  this  war  was  found 
In  the  fact  that  Germany  had  been  distracted 
ever  since  the  Reformation  by  the  mutual  jeal- 
ousy of  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calviniste. 
Certain  concessions  had  been  made  to  the  Prot- 
estants of  Bohemia  by  Rudolph  II.  (1609),  but 
these  were  withdrawn  by  his  successor  Matthias 
in  1614,  and  four  years  afterward  the  Bohemian 
Protestants  were  in  rebellion.  Count  Thum  at 
the  head  of  the  insurgents  repeatedly  routed  the 
imperial  troops,  compelling  them  to  retire  from 
Bonemiaj  and  (1619)  invaded  the  archduchy 
of  Austria.  Matthias  having  died  in  1616,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  II.,  who  was  a 
rigid  Catholic,  but  the  Protestants  elected  as 
their  king,  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  who 
was  a  Protestant.  Efforts  at  mediation  having 
failed,  the  Catholic  forces  of  Germany  marched 
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agtunst  Frederick,  who,  with  on  army  of  Bohemi- 
ans, Moravians,  fUid  Hungariana,  kept  the  field 
till  November  8,  1620,  when  he  was  totally 
routed  at  Weiaeenbe:^  near  Prague,  by  Duke 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  The  Protestant  cause 
was  now  crushed  in  Bohemia,  and  the  people  of 
that  province  were  much  embittered.  The 
domimons  of  Frederick,  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine  includad,  were  now  conquered,  the  latter 
being  occupied  by  Count  Tilly,  assisted  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Spinola.  At  the  Diet  of  Ratis- 
bon  (March,  1623)  Frederick  was  deprived  of 
his  territories,  Duke  Maximilian  receiving  the 
Palatinate.  Ferdinand,  whose  succesaion  to  the 
throne  of  Bohemia  was  thus  secured,  sought  for- 
eign assistance,  and  a  new  period  of  war  began. 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  induced  partly  by 
religious  seal  and  partly  by  the  hope  of  an  ac- 
quisition of  territory,  came  to  the  aid  of  his 
German  co-religionists  (1624),  and  being  joined 
by  MansfeldandChristian  of  Brunswick,  advanced 
into  lower  Saxony.  There  they  were  met  by 
Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland,  who  in  1626 
defeated  Mansfeld  at  Deiwau,  while  Tilly  was  also 
successful  in  driving  Christian  back  to  Denmark. 
In  the  peace  of  Lubeck  which  followed  (May, 
1629),  Christian  of  Denmark  received  back  all 
hia  occupied  territory,  and  undertook  not  to 
meddle  again  in  German  affairs.  After  this  sec- 
ond success.  Ferdinand  sgain  roused  hia  people 
by  an  edict  which  required  restitution  to  the 
Efoman  Catholic  Church  of  all  church  lands  and 
property  arajuired  by  them  since  15S2. 

To  the  assistance  of  tlie  Protestants  of  Germany 
came  Guatavus  Adolphua,  King  of  Sweden,  who 
landed  (1630)  with  a  small  army  on  the  coast  of 
Pomerania.'  Joined  by  numerous  volunteers, 
and  aided  by  French  money,  he  advanced,  and 
routed  Tilly  at   Broitenfeld    (or   the   battle   of 


Tilly  again  near  the  confluence  of  the  Lech  and 
the  Danube  (April,  1632),  and  entered  Munich. 
Meanwhile  the  emperor  sought  the  aid  of  Wal- 
lenstein, by  whose  ability  and  energy  Gustavus 
_was  obliged  to  retire  to  Saxony,  where  he  gained 
the  great  victory  of  I.utzen  (November,  1632), 
but  was  himself  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle. 
The  war  was  now  carried  on  by  the  Swedes  under 
the  chancellor  Oxcnstiema,  till  the  rout  of  the 
Swedish  forces  at  Nordlingen  (September,  1634) 
again  gave  to  the  emperor  the  preponderating 
power  in  Germany.  The  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  had  been  an  ally  of  Gustavus,  now  made 
peace  at  Prague  (May,  1635),  and  within  a  few 
months  the  treaty  was  accepted  by  many  of  the 
German  princes.  The  Swedes,  however,  thought 
it  to  their  interest  to  continue  the  war,  while 
France  resolved  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
conflict.  Thus  the  last  stage  of  the  war  was  a 
contest  of  France  and  Sweden  against  Austria, 
in  which  the  Swedish  generals  gained  various 
successes  over  the  imperial  forces,  while  the 
French  armies  foueht  with  varied  fortunes  in 
West  Germany  and  on  the  Rhine.  Meanwhile 
the  emperor  had  died  (1637),  and  hod  been  suc- 
ceeded oy  his  son,  Ferdinand  III.  The  struggle 
still  contmued  till,  in  1646,  the  united  armies  of 
the  French  under  the  great  generals  Turenne 
and  Oiade,  and  the  Swedes  t^vanced  through 


Suabia  and  Bavaria.  The  combined  forces  of 
,  Sweden,  Bavaria,  and  France  were  then  about  to 
advance  on  Austria,  when  the  ncwa  reached  the 
armies  that  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  was 
concluded,  'and  ttiat  the  long  struggle  was  ended. 

Tlconderoga.  a  vil^ge  in  Essex  County, 
N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Champlain.  Ticonderoga  fig- 
ured prominently  during  the  colonial  and  revo- 
lutionary periods.  In  1755  the  French  erected 
a  fort  here  and  named  it  Corrillon.  Two  years 
later  Montcalm  started  from  this  place  with 
9,000  men  and  captured  Fort  WiUiam  Henry  on 
Lake  George.  In  1768  General  Abercrombie 
endeavored  to  take  the  French  fort,  and  was 
repulsed  after  losing  2,000  men;  but  in  1759  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Amherst  together 
with  Crown  Point.  Both  were  then  enbrged 
and  strengthened  at  a  heavy  expense.  In  1775 
the  works  were  taken  by  Eth^  Allen  while 
weakly  garrisoned.  Two  years  later  the  fort 
surrendered  to  General  Burgoyne,  and  after 
being  dismantled  was  abandoned. 

Tiers  Etat  ((e-ars  a-tah').  [Ft.,  the  third 
estate.]  This  term  was  universally  applied  in 
France  to  the  mass  of  the  people  under  the  old 
rfgime.  Before  the  cities  rose  to  wealth  and 
influence,  the  nobility  and  clergy  posse-iiEed  the 
property  of  almost  the  whole  country,  and  the 
peoJ)le  were  subject  to  the  most  degrading  hu- 
miliations. But  as  trade  aad  commerce'  beean 
to  render  men  independent,  and  they  were  able 
to  shake  off  their  feudal  bonds,  the  Tiers  Etat 
gradually  rose  into  importance;  and  at  length 
the  third  estate,  during  the  Revolution,  may  be 
said  to  have  become  the  nation  itself. 

Tllaitt  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  river  Niemen, 
about  eixty.miles  northeast  of  KOnigsbe^.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  Peace  concluded  in  the 
town,  in  1307,  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
the  Emperor  of  Rusaia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
The  three  monarchs  met  on  a  raft  moored  in  the 
river.  The  population  of  the  town  at  last  census 
was  34,539. 

Toleration,  Act  of,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  the  reign  of  WiUiam  and  Mary 
(1689),   and   confirmed  by  Anne,   relieving   all 

Ersons  who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
id  (except  Roman  Catholics  and  persons  who 
denied  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity)  from  many 
of  the  disabilities  under  which  tney  had  been 
placed  by  the  acts  of  former  reigns.  By  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  such  persons  were  to  be  no 
longer  prevented  from  assembling  for  religious 
worship  according  to  their  own  forma,  but  they 
were  to  tie  required  to  take  the  oathaof  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  to  subscribe  a  declaration 
against  transuDstantiation;  and  Dissenting  min- 
isters were  to  be  also  required  to  subscribe  to  cer- 
tain of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  The  benefits  of 
the  Act  were  subsequently  (in  1813)  extended  to 
persona  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Most  of  the  remaining  disabilities  of  Nonconform- 
ists have  been  removed  by  later  legislation ;  and 
the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (which 
were  continued  by  the  Act  of  Toleration)  were 
repealed  in  1820  by  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act. 

Toltecs,  &  Mexican  race  who  are  supposed 
to  have  been  supreme  in  Central  America  from 


the  Seventh  to  the  Eleventh  Centuries.  They 
were  completely  obliteraited  by  the  Aztecs  and 
Tezcucans,  who  held  the  country  when  the 
Spaniarda  first  landed.  The  latter  races  were  of 
a  martial  spirit,  but  they  were  indebted  for  their 
arts,  their  civitiuition,  and  their  religion  to  their 
milder  predeceaaora.  The  ToltecB  present  striking 
analogies  to  the  Etruscans,  and  in  a  less  degree  to 
the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  They  were  great 
builders,  and  their  religion  was  a  mystic  system 
of  great  complexity,  intimately  oopnectea  with 
the  study  of  astronomy,  and  interpreted  by  a 
priesthood,  who  formed  an  exclusive  caste. 

Tory,  a  political  party  name  of  Irish  origin, 
first  used  in  England  about  1679,  applied  origin- 
ally to  Irish  Revolutionarv  Catholic  outlaws,  and 
then  generally  to  those  who  refused  to  concur  in 
tiie  scheme  to  exclude  James  II.  from  the  throne. 
The  nickname,  like  its  contemporaneous  oppo- 
site, Whig,  in  coming  into  popular  use  became 
much  less  Htrict  in  its  application,  till  at  last  it 
came  bimply  to  signify  an  adherent  of  that  politi- 
cal party  in  the  state  who  disapproved  of  change 
in  the  ancient  constitutioh,  and  who  supported 
the  claims  and  authority  of  the  king,  church, 
and  aristocracy,  while  their  opponents,  the  Whigs 
were  in  favor  of  more  or  less  radical  changes,  gind 
supported   the   claims  of    the  democracy.      In 

eupplanted  by  Conservative.  | 

Tournameiit,  or  Tourney,  a  common 
eport  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  parties  of 
mounted  knights  encountered  each  other  with 
lances  and  swords  in  order  to  display  their  skill 
in  arms.  Tournaments  reached  their  full  per- 
fection in  France  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Centuries 
where  they  first  received  the  form  under  which 
they  are  known  to  us.  They  were  introduced 
into  England  soon  after  the  Conquest  by  the 
Normans.  JouaU  were  single  combats  between 
two  kni^ts,  and  at  a  tournament  there  would 
oftfn  be  a  number  of  jousts  as  well  as  combats 
between  parties  of  kniguts.  The  place  of  combat 
was  the  litis,  a  large  open  place  surrounded  by 
ropes  or  a  railing.  Galleries  were  erected  for 
the  spectators,  among  whom  were  seated  the 
ladies,  the  supreme  judges  of  the  tournaments. 
A  knight  taking  part  in  a  tournament  generallv 
carried  some  device  emblematic  of  a  lady  s 
favor.  Tournaments  gradually  went  out  with 
the  decline  of  chii-alry,  and  are  rare,  except  in 
America,  where  they  are  a  form  of  sport. 

Tower  ot  London.  The  most  ancient, 
and  historically  the  most  interesting  pile  in  the 
English  metropolis;  a  mass  of  buildings  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Thames,  immediately  to  the 
«afit  of  the  ancient  city  walls,  its  ramparts  and 
gates  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch  in  pentagonal 
shape;  in  outer  circuit  measuring  1,050  yards. 
Within  this  the  whole  of  the  buddings  are  en- 
circled by  a  double  line  of  walla  and  Dulwarks, 
in  some  places  forty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet 
thick;  the  space  between  the  walls  iieing  known 
as  the  outer  ward,  and  the  interior  as  the  inner 
ward.  The  inner  ward  was  formerly  the  royal 
quarter.  The  outer  ward  was  the  follc's  quarter. 
The  inner  ward  is  defended  by  twelve  massive 
and  conspicuous  towers,  stationed  at  unequal 
distances,  and  possessing  distinctive  names 
and  formations.     In  the  center,  rearing  its  head 
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proudly  above  them  all,  stands  the  main  quad- 
rangular buildine  &nd  great  Norman  keep, 
known  as  the  White  Tower.  To  the  north  are 
the  barracks,  and  to  the  northwest  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  and  Vincuia.  The  entrance  to  the 
buildings  is  on  the  west  side  by  the  Lion's  Gate. 

For  centuries  the  tower  was  a  palace,  a  prison, 
a  fortress,  and  a  court  of  law.  Here  the  Plan- 
tagenet  kings  held  their  gay  toumameots,  mag- 
nificent revels,  and  pompous  religious  cere- 
monials. Here  also  tragedy  succeeded  tragedy, 
and  the  innocent  blooa  of'^many  of  England's 
bravest  and  most  beautiful  poured  forth  in  a 
cruel  stream.  Wise  statesmen,  fair  queens, 
child  princes,  noble  warriors,  and  priests  were 
slain,  their  only  crimes,  in  many  cases,  being 
their  rank,  their  patriotism,  and  their  faith. 
"No  sadder  spot  on  earth,"  says  Macaulay, 
of  England.  ..."  Death  is  there  associ- 
ated .  .  with  whatever  is  darkest  in  hu- 
man natyre  and  in  human  destiny,  with  the 
savage  triumph  of  implacable  enemies,  with 
the  inconstancy,  the  ingratitude,  the  cowardice 
of  friends,  with  all  the  miseries  of  fallen  great- 
ness and  of  blighted  fame." 

The  tower  is  now  chiefly  used  as  an  arsenal, 
and  has  a  small  military  garrison  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  guard.  The  governorship  is  still  a  post 
of  distinction. 

Treaty,  A,  in  public  law,  is  an  agreement 
of  friendship,  alliance,  commerce,  or  navigation, 
entered  into  between  two  or  more  independent 
states.  Treaties  have  been  divided  by  pub- 
licists mto  personal  and  real,  the  difference  being 
that  the  farmer  relate  exclusively  to  the  per- 
sona of  the  contracting  parties  —  e.  g.,  treaties 
guaranteeing  tfee  throne  to  a  particular  sovereign 
and  his  family,  and  the  latter  are  treaties  for 
national  objects,  independent  of  the  rulers  of 
the  state.  While  personal  treaties  expire  with 
the  death  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  extinction  of 
his  family,  real  treaties  bind  the  contracting 
parties  independently  of  any  change  in  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  states.  The  constitution  of  each 
particular  state  must  be  looked  to  to  determine 
m  whom  the  power  of  negotiating  and  contract- 
ing treaties  with  foreign  powers  resides.  In 
monarchies,  whether  absolute  or  constitutional, 
it  is  usually  vested  in  the  sovereign.  In  repub- 
lics the  chief  magistrate,  senate,  or  executive 
council  is  intrusted.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (Article  II,  Section  2) 
vests  it  in  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
'  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  special  form  of  words 
lis  necessary  for  the  validity  of  a  treaty;  but 
'  modem  usage  requires  tnat  an  agreement 
which  has  originally  been  verbal  should,  as  soon 
as  posaiblc,  be  committed  to  writing.  Treaties 
of  alliance  may  be  offensive  or  defensive:  in 
the  former  the  ally  ei^ages  to  cooperate  In  bos- 
'  tilities  against  a  specihed  power,  or  against  any 
power  with  which  the  other  niay  be  a* "~ 


the  other  contractmg  party. 

Treaties,  CoalltioQB,  Conventions, 
and  Leagues.    The    principal    treaties    of 

history  are  the  following; 

Adrlanople.  1889.  AdrinDOpls  reatored  by  the  Riu- 

■'*"""^-  ,,»„„,  Gocigic 
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Alx-La-Chapelle, 

Ortat  Biilain.  Frano.. 

Oanoa.     A  Dumber  of  previous  treatie* 

r~..t,     1811 

Pnnee.     Tba    latter   uyi 

imloii,  1S02,  Tnaty  of 

id  Holluid.  Fimnea,  and  Spain. 

J    £ggg 


lebrated  treaty  between 
'     """'B'fy^Spainj  and 


Is.  Treallei  ofi     1163.  lerminatinc  tbe   Seven 

War,    in  Austria,  th*  Freneli  andliidian  Wai. 


Amleni,  1S02,  Tnaty  or  Pea< 

and  Holland.  Fianee,  and  Spain. 

'.nnbuiVi  Lmkuc  at  l6S6i  between  Holland 
BT  EiaiopeaD  powen  to  en[DR«  n 


eland.    Holland, 
I,   IMaT'between  Maiia  Tbereoa  of  Auitria 

BretlcDT,  laiKL  tnaty  of  peace  that  inUmipted  tbe 
HuadredYMin'  War  between  Eogland  and  France. 

Cslmar,  Unloii  of,  13B7,  United  Denmark.  Sweden, 
and  Norway  under  Queen  Uargarel  of  Denmark. 

CnmbTSTi  1A06.  leaoue  agiUnst  Venice,  compruini 
the  Pope.  Uie  Emperor,  and  ^b  Kingi  ol  franee  and 

Cambray,  Peace  ot,  mite,  between  Francis  I.  and 
Cbarln  V. 

Csmpo  Formlo,  Peace  ot,  1197>  between  France 

CsriowllB,  Peace  ol,  1699,  between  Turkey  and 
Auitria,  Potand  and  Venice.     HumiliatinE  concsHiDai 

Cariabad,  CoDBreaa  of,  1819,  held  by  tbe  German 
powein  to  proteet  against  tbe  progress  of  free  institutions  i 
and  popular  rights.  | 

Coalltlotia  Anlnat  France,  1TS3,  1789,  180S. 
1806,  ISOe,  ISO,  led  by  EngLand  and  enlered  inic  hy 
the  great  powers  oi  the  Continent  to  break  down  French 

Coacordat,  1801,  between  Nspnleon  1.  ind  Pius  VIE., 
wbnreby  the  foimpr  was  nude  in  effect  head  of  the  ' 
Oalliean  Church. 


^-   ..-ealy,  18M,  commercial  treaty  between 

United  States  and  Japan. 

Portimoulh,  I90S,  treaty  between  Japan  and  Rua- 

lia,  clofling  the  Russo-Japanpae  War- 
Prague,  1866,  peace  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Presburs,  ISOS,  pean  between  France  and  Austria: 

ineient  states  of  Venice  ceded  to  lUly,  end  independence 

jf  Switserland  stipulated. 
Pretoria,  1903,  terminated  the  Boer  War  between 

jreat  Britain  and  the  Transvaal. 
Pyrenees.  1659,  between  France  and  Spain:   mutual 

Quadruple   Alliance,   1718,   celebrated   treaty  be- 
iween  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Empemr,  and  Bolland. 

'sigDtoc  (amilies  in  Great"Hriufn  and'Fra^e^^nd  set! 

Baitadt,  1714,  between  France  and  Austria. 
Baatsdl.  CoDgress  of,  1797,  between  Frai 
;he  Empire,  eatifiUs'--' ' -^  ■ 


hUsbed 

llat<sbon,'l806,  seceesion  of  Ihc  G 
Tim  the  Empire,  to  the  cause  of  Napoieo 

Rhine,  Confederation  of,  1806. 

Ryanick,  1697,  peace  between  Frani 
owers.  cloBinE  the  war  of  the  "  PiiK^h  N 

81.  Cla1r-»«ur-Epte,  911.  tenninnl. 
ween  tbe  Norse  under  Rolla  and  Charli 


dHug 


1  Germain.  1S70.  i 
letano,  1878,  11 


with  the  Get- 


e  Catholics 


ana,  1878,  thia   treaty,   supplemented    by 

jp  Congress  of  Berlin  closed  the  Uussmn-Turkish  War. 
Schonbninn,  1809,  treaty  between  France  and  Aus- 


Thom.  1406,  settled  ii 


Frankfort.    1871,    coi 

treaty  of  Veraailles. 

Gas  tela.  Convention  i 
Austria, 

GbCDt,  1814.  treaty  of 
and  EnKland.  closinK  War 


and  the  United 


',  isefi,  between  Pruaaia  and 

>>eace  between  United  States    I 
■ilR\2.  ,1 

England,   France,  and  Hoi-  1 1 


BambUTS.  1341.  league  with  Subeck,  giving  rise  to 
the  Haruialic  1.eagup. 

Holy  Alliance,  181S.  a  league  between  the  Elmpero™ 
of  Husaia  and  Austria  and  ihriting  of  Prumia,  by  which 
they  ostensibly  bound  themselves  to  Christian  principlea 

HuberlsbuiK,  1701,  peace  between  Austria.  Prussia,  ' 

Jay's  Treaty,  1704,  between  tbe  United  Btatea  and 

Kiel,  1814,  between  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  England. 


t,  1B07,  treaty  concluded  betwet 
whereby  Napoleon  reBtored  to 
h  one-half  nf  hia  territories,  and 
he  Confederates  of  the  Ithine.  and 

ol  Naples.  Holian'l.  and  West'phal 
ntlno.  1797,  between  the  Pope  a: 

Triple'  Alliance, 


n  of  Che'Spnnish  Netherlands.     Sweden 
ice,  1879,  between  Austria.  GennaDy, 


Norn 


1   Turki 


League,    Catholic,    1A76,    formed   to   prevent    i 


"i'sori 


i^of  Egypt.^ 

n  fempi  re- 
Madrid.  1836.  treaty  between  Charle 

'  Munster.  1648.  between  France  and 
Sweden.      By  this  peace,  the  principle 
power  in  Europe  was  first  recogniied. 
Nanlcln,  1843,  ended  the  opium  wa: 


Fes.  ireu,  oetween  l^nglano.  J 
.  wliereby  Henry  V.  of  England 

I,  1630,  by  which  Frederick  V.  : 
1  uirecht,  1713,  lerminaled  the  war 
1  '  nf  England,  and  secured  the  Protetl. 

1        Ulrec'htr  Unlo^of.  1579.  foundk" 
Republic  laid. 

Valcncay.  1813,  between  Napoleo 
,    VII.  of  Spain,  nhcKby  the  latter  rwai 

1        Verdun,  Contract  of.   843,   concli 


Emperor  of 


Verona.    Congress   ot.    1833,,  held 

'"veMal1les."''l7^'betw'een  "^Gpat   E 
United   Slatee  at  close  of  American  B 


It  Bohemia. 


by    the   great 
-ilain   and   the 


France,  and    »pain. 
many:    William  I.,  pi 
Vienna.  1730,.  tre 


iween    Franco   and  Gei^ 
en  tbe  Emperor  of  Cer 


„,Ck)(.)i^lL 
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over  eeruin  p»rW  of  tbe  Spanish  damialoni.    1731,  ■  ancient  Troy  at  the  head  ot  the  plain  bounded 

i^L5^.d^'^^h'it'pS^r^«ct™n^'r™^IS^;   by  the  modem  river  Mendereh   suppc^  to  be 

.-J  .1.-  □ — 1.1. :.-   settled,      naa.   treaty  of   the  Scamander  ot  Homer,  and  the  Dombrek, 

—  —  /"f'V  Lomine  doded  u,  probably  the  Homeric  Sitnois.  The  Ilium  of 
.™.  „_..  „  .™S^w^  N«'pJi^."d  fZ'S.-I:  '  hiBtoiy  waa  founded  about  700  B.  C.  by  .Eolio 
of  AuMrin,  Auairia  ceded  in  France  the  lUyrUD  Prov-  ■  Greeks,  and  Was  regarded  as  occupymg  the  site 
iDcei.  IBlft,  t««ty  between  Great  Britaja^  Auntiia  '  of  the  ancient  citv,  but  thia  is  doubtful;  it 
f^Ct!^iy'^^«^''^l^^  C^^«  2^"^t^i,''^'fer  became  a  pUce  of  much  importance. 
BritwD,  Russia,  Auitria,  and  Pruuia,  axrwinB  to  the .  The  ancient  and  legendary  city,  according  to 

BQlaigBment  nt   the  Dutch  temlorice.   and  veelin*  tho  i  the   Homeric   story,    reached   its  highest   ^en- 
"n'E^iln^t  G«^''"''-i«^3"**'  ^"'™'""  I  dor  when  Priam  waa  king;    but  the  abduction 

Waraaw,  1683.  alliance  be toeen  Austria  and  Poland  \  of  Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta,  by 
against  Turliey.  in  purauancB  at  which  John  Sobieski  paris.  One  of  Priam's  Bona,  brought  about  ita 
b^t'wMn  rJS^'^a  PoVd""  "  ""     i  destruction.    To  revenge  this  outrajje,  all  the 

WasbliiKton,  1S42,  Asbbuiton  treaty  deRned  the  >  Greek  chiefs  afterwards  famous  in  history. 
r°J^"""'  boundary  between  the  United  Statce  and    banded    themselves    against    the    Trojans    and 

WaahlnKton.  1871.  between  G™t  Britain  and  the  1,^^'''  *"if«'  J?"^  "«"''  against  Troy  with  a  great 
United  Slates  to  adjiiit  the  Alabama  claims.  ileet.     1  he  nrst  nme  years  of  the  war  were  spent 

Wealphalla,  1B4S.  treaty  of  peace  between  France,  by  the  Greeks  in  driving  the  Trojans  and  their 
G™any,  and  Sweden,  tenmnatins  the  Thirty  \ean>     ^^^^g  ^i^hin  the  walls  of  the  capital.      The  tenth 

VV'orinti,  C<HicoTdBt  of,  1122.  between  the  Emperor  year  brought  about  a  quarrel  between  Achilles, 
■nd  the  Pope,  clowd  the  long  strife  nlled  tbe  War  of  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  Agamemnon, 
"wormT'Dlet  of,  ISai,  imperial  conchive  before  '''^  Greek  commander-in-ehief,  which  proved 
whom  Luiher  wae  mmmoned  and  presented.  for  a  time  disastroua  to  their  party,  and  which 

dY'^l^'e  i^d'sanlr^  ""  dlBpuie  between  Austria ,  forms  the  subject  of  the  Iliad.  In  the  end,  the 
an      rmnc   an        n  loio.  city  was  taken  by  means  of  a  large  hollow  wooden 

Tribune  (Iribuntu),  in  Roman  antiquity,  liorae,  in  which  a  number  of  the  bravest  of  the 
originally  an  officer  connected  with  a  tribe,  or  Greek  heroes  concealed  themselves,  while  the 
who  represented  a  tribe  for  certain  purposes;  reit  retired  to  their  ships.  Thinking  that  the 
especially,  an  officer  or  magistrate  cnosen  by  '  Greeks  had  given  up  the  siege,  the  Trojans  in- 
the  people  to  protect  them  from  the  oppression  cautiously  drew  the  horee  within  the  city,  and 
of  the  patricians  or  nobles,  and  to  defend  their  gave  themselves  up  to  revelry.  The  Greeks 
liberties  against  any  attempts  that  might  be  within  the  horse  issued  from  their  concealment, 
made  upon  them  by  the  senate  and  consuls.  |  and  being  joined  by  their  companions  without 
Theae  magistrates  were  at  first  two,  but  their  the  walls,  Troy  was  taken  and  utterly  destroyed. 
number  was  increased  to  five,  and  ultimately  This  is  said  to  have  occurred  about  1184  B.  C. 
to  ten.  This  last  number  appears  to  have  re-  Not  only  has  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  been 
mained  unaltered,  down  to  the  end  ot  the  em-  diaputea,  but  the  legends  connected  with  it  are 
pire.  There  were  also  military  tribunes,  officers .  held  by  some  scholars  to  have  no  historical 
of  the  army,  each  of  whom  commanded  a  division  foundation ;  nor  has  this  view  been  altered  by 
or  legion,  and  also  other  officers  called  tribunea;  the  excavations  of  Schliemann,  and  hia  dia- 
as,  (ntufwa  of  the  treasury,  of  the  horee,  etc.  covery  of  the  remains  of  a  prehistoric  city  or 
Tiiumvtrate,  a  coalition  of  three  men  '  cities  at  Hissarlik,  the  aile  of  the  hiatoric  Ilium, 
in  office  or  authority;  specifically  applied  toi  Tudor,  the  name  of  one  of  the  royal  families 
two  ^rest  coahtiona  of  the  three  most  powerful !  of  England  allied  to  the  race  of  Plantagenets. 
individuals  in  the  Roman  Empire  for  the  time  The  lino  embraced  Bve  sovere^s,  ana  corn- 
being.  The  first  of  these  was  effected  in  the  ■  menced  in  1485  with  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of 
year  60  B.  C.,  between  Juhus  Cteaar,  Pompey,  '  Richmond,  the  grandson  by  hia  wife,  of  Sir 
and  Crassus,  who  pledged  themselves  to  support  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  knight  of  distinction,  the 
«acb  other  with  all  their  influence.  This  coali- ,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  and  who,  aftor  the  battle 
tion  was  broken  by  the  fall  of  Crasaus  at  Carrhie  ;  of  Bosworth  Field,  was  proclaimed  king  by 
in  Mesopotamia;  soon  after  which  the  civil  war  j  the  title  of  Henry  VII.  From  him  the  crown 
broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Pompey,  ]  descended  to  his  son  Henry  VIII.,  whose  eon 
and  establishment  of  Julius  Cssar  as  perpetual  i  Edward  VI.  succeeded,  and  after  him  his  two 
dictator.  After  bis  murder,  44  B.  C,  the  civil  I  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth ;  the  Tudor  dynasty 
war  again  broke  out;  and  after  the  battle  of  leNpiring  with  tbe  death  of  the  latter  in  1603, 
Mutina,  43  B.  C,  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus :  when  the  house  of  Stuart  succeeded, 
coalesced,  thus  forming  the  second  triumvirate.  |  Tullerles  (twe'U-riz),  the  residence  of  the 
Tbey  divided  the  provinces  of  the  empire; '  French  monarcha;  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Octavius  taking  the  West,  Lepidus,  Italy,  and  Seine,  in  Paris.  Catharine  de  Medici,  wife  of 
Antony,  tbe  East.  Henry  II.,  began  the  building  (1564);    Henry 

Troy,  or  Ilium  CGreek,  Troia  or  Ilion),'lV.  extended  it,  and  founded  the  old  gallery 
an  ancient  city  in  the  Ttoad,  a  territory  in  the  i  (1600);  and  Louis  XIV.  enlarged  it  (1854), 
northwest  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  the  western  i  and  completed  tliat  gallery.  The  aide  toward 
«xtremity  of  the  Hellespont,  rendered  famous  I  the  Louvre  consisted  of  five  pavilions,  and  four 
by  Homer's  epic  of  the  Iliad.  The  region  is  for  ranges  of  building;  the  other  side  had  only 
the  most  part  mountainous,  being  inleraected  three  pavilions.  During  the  revolution  of  1830 
by  Mount  Ida  and  ite  branches.  There  have  I  the  palace  waa  sacked.  It  was  restored  by 
been  various  opinions  regarding  the  site  of  the  Louis  Philippe  to  its  former  splendor,  but  in 
Homeric  city,  tne  moat  probable  of  which  places   1848  it  waa  again  pillaged.    The  Tuileriea  then 
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became  a  hoBpiUJ  for  wouoded  soldiers,  a  picture 
gallery,  and  the  home  of  Louis  Napoleon  in 
1851.  On  May  23,  1871.  it  was  almost  totaUy 
destroyed  by  fire  (the  work  of  the  communists), 
and  tbe  remaining  portiooB  were  removed  in 
theyear  1883. 

TurfcUb,  or  Ottoman,  Empire  com- 
priscB  the  territories  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
more  or  less  under  the  sway  of  the  Turkish 
Bultan.  In  Europe,  benides  tbe  immediate 
provinces  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  are  Bulgaria 
(with  Eastera  Roumelia),  and  Bosnia,  aeritt- 
govina,  etc.,  held  by  Austria;  in  Asia,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  including  Palestine,  Mesopotamia, 
part  of  Arabia,  Candia,  and  others  of  the  islands 


garia;  but  at  Angora,  in  1402,  he  was  himself 
conquered  and  taken  prisoner  bv  Timour,  nha 
divided  the  provinces  between  toe  sons  of  Ba- 
jazet.  Finally,  in  1413,  the  fourth  son  of  Ba- 
jazet,  Mobanuned  1.,  seated  himself  upon  the 
undivided  throne  of  Osman.  In  1415  nis  vie- 
torious  troops  reached  Salzburg  and  invaded 
Bavaria.  He  conquered  the  Venetians  at 
Tbessalonica  in  1120;  and  his  celebrated  grand- 
vizier  Ibrahim  created  a  Turkish  navy.  Mo- 
hammed was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Amuratb  II., 
who  defeated  Ladialaus,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  at  Varna,  in  1444.  Mohammed  II., 
the  son  of  Amurath,  completed  the  work  of 
luest    (1451-81),     He   attacked   Constanti- 
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of  the  archipelago;  in  Africa,  Egypt,  over  no  pie,  which  was  taken  May  2S,  1453,  and  the 
which  there  is  a  nominal  suzerainty,  and  the  |  Byzantine  Empire  came  finally  to  an  end. 
vilayet  of  Tripoh.  Formerly  the  empire  was  Since  that  time  the  city  has  been  the  seat  of  the 
muui  more  extensive,  even  in  recent  times  com-  SubUme  Forte  or  Turkish  Government.  Mo- 
irising  Greece,  Rumania,  Servia,  Bessarabia.  '  hammed  added  Servia,  Bosnia,  Albania,  and 
Tunis,  etc.  We  shall  here  rive  a  brief  sketch  Greece  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  threatened 
of  the  histoiy  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  referring  to  Italy,  which,  however,  was  freed  from  danger 
the  article  Turkey  for  information  regarding  the  by  his  death  at  Otranto  in  1480.  His  grandson, 
geography,  constitution,  etc.,  of  Turkey  proper.    Sclim  I.,  who  had  dethroned  and  murdered  his 

The  Ottoman  Turks  came  originally  from  father  in  1617,  conquered  Egypt  and  Syria, 
the  region  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  in  Central  Under  Soliraan  II.,  ike  Magnificent,  who  reigned 
Asia,  and  b  the  Sixth  Century  A.  D.,  pushed  between  1519  and  1560,  the  Ottoman  Empire 
onward  to  the  west  in  connection  with  other  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  power  and  splen- 
Turkieh  tribes.  Early  in  the  Eighth  Century  dor.  In  1522  he  took  Rhodes  from  the  Knights 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Saracens,  from  of  St.  John,  and  by  the  victory  of  Mohaci,  in 
whom  they  took  their  religion,  and  of  whom  1526.  subdued  iialf  of  Hungary.  He  exacted  a. 
they  were  first  the  slaves  and  mercenaries,  and  tribute  from  Moldavia,  made  Bagdad.  Mesopo- 
finally  the  successors  in  the  caliphate.  In  the  tamia.  and  Geoi^ia  subject  to  him,  and  threat- 
Thirtetnth  Century  they  appeared  as  albes  of  ened  to  overnm  Germany,  but  was  checked 
the  Seljukian  Turks  against  the  Mongols,  and  '  before  the  walls  of  Vienna  (1528),  Soliman 
for  their  aid  received  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  had  as  an  opponent  Charles  V.  of  Germany, 
Seijuk  sultan  of  Iconium  in  Asia  Minor.  Their  as  an  ally  Francis  II.  of  France.  From  his 
leader.  Othman  or  Osman,  of  the  race  of  Og-  ■  time  the  race  of  Osman-  degenerated  and  the 
buzian  Turkomans,  became  the  mo.st  powerful   power  of  the  Porte  declined. 

emir  of  Western  Asia,  and  after  the  death  of  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
the  Seljuk  sultan  of  Iconium,  In  the  year  1300,  and  most  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  the  chief 
he  proclaimetl  himself  sultan.  He  died  in  1326,  wars  were  with  Venice  and  with  Austria.  The 
Thus  was  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Saracen,  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571),  in  which  the  Ottoman 
Seljuk,  and  Mongol  power  tbe  Empire  of  the  fleet  was  overthrown  by  the  combined  fleets 
Osman  or  Ottoman  Turks  in  Asia;  and  after  of  Venice  and  Spain,  was  the  first  great  Ottoman 
Osman,  the  courage,  policy,  and  enterprise  of  reverse  at  sea;  and  the  battle  ot  St.  Gothard 
eight  great  princes,  whom  the  dignity  of  caliph  I1C64),  near  Vienna,  in  which  Montecuculi  de- 
pEced  in  possession  of  the  standard  of  the  feated  the  Vizier  Kiuprili,  the  first  great  Otto- 
Prophet,  and  who  were  animated  by  religious  man  reverse  on  land.  In  1683  Vienna  was  be- 
fanaticism  and  a  passion  for  military  glory,  sieged  by  the  Turks,  but  was  relieved  by  John 
raised  it  to  the  rant  of  the  first  military  power  Subieski  and  Charles  of  Lorraine;  in  1687  the 
in  both  Europe  and  Asia  (1300-1566).  Turks  were  again  defeated  at  Mohacz,   and  in 

The  first  of  them  was  Orkhan,  son  ot  Osman.  ,  1697  (by  Prince  Eugene),  at  Szenta.  Then  fol- 
He  subdued  all  Asia  Minor  to  the  Hellespont,  lowed  the  Treaty  ofCarlowitz  in  1699.  by  which 
took  the  title  of  Padishah,  and  became  son-in-  Mustapha  II.  agreed  to  renounce  his  claims 
law  to  the  Greek  Emperor  Cantacuzenua.  Ork-  upon  Transylvania  and  a  laige  part  of  Hungary, 
ban's  son,  Soliman,  firet  invaded  Europe  in  to  give  up  the  Morea  to  the  \enetiana.  to  restore 
1355.  He  fortified  Gallipoli  and  Sestos,  and  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine  to  Poland,  and  to 
thereby  held  possession  of  the  straits  which  leave  Azov  to  the  Russians.  Eugene's  subse- 
separate  the  two  continents.  In  1360  Orkhan's  quent  victories  at  Petcrwardein  and  Belgrade 
eecond  son  and  successor.  Amurath  I.,  took  obliged  the  Porte  to  give  up.  by  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople,  which  became  the  seat  of  the  Em-  Passarowitz  in  1718,  Temeswar,  Belgrade,  with 
pire  in  Europe,  conquered  Macedonia,  Albania,  a  part  of  Servia  and  Walachia;  but  the  Turks 
and  Servia.  and  defeated  a  great  Slav  confedera- ,  on  the  other  hand  took  the  hlorea  from  Venice, 
tkin  under  the  Bosnian  King  Stephen  at  Kos- 1  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade  in  1739  r^ainea 
sova  in  1389.  After  him  Bajazet,  sumamed  i  Belgrade,  Seri'ia,  and  Little  Wallachia.  while 
Ilderim  {Lightning),  invaded  Thessaly,  and  also  |  for  a  time  they  also  regained  Azov, 
advanced  towards  Constantinople.  In  1396  Russia,  which  had  been  making  steady  ad- 
he  defeated  the  Western  Christians  under  Sigia- 1  vances  under  Peter  the  Great  and  subsequent^. 
mund.  King  of  Hungary,  at  Nlcopolis,  in  Bui- ,  now  became  the  great  opponent  of  Turkey.     In 
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the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  Otto- 
man Empire  still  embraced  a,  larce  part  of 
Southern  Russia.  The  victories  of  CatWrne  Il.'e 
general  KomaoioS  in  the  war  between  1768 
and  1774  determined  the  political  superiority 
of  Russia,  and  at  the  Peace  of  Kutchuk-Kain- 
arji,  in  1774,  Abdul-Hamid  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce his  sovereignty  over  the  Crimea,  to  yield 
to  Russia  the  country  between  the  Bog  ana  the 
Dnieper,  with  Kinbum  and  Azov,  and  to  open 
bis  seas  to  the  Russian  merchant  ships.  By  the 
Peace  of  Jaasy,  1792,  which  closed  the  war  of 
1787-91,  Russia  retained  Taurida  and  the  coun- 
try between  the  Bog  and  the  Dniester,  together 
with  Otchakov,  and  gained  some  accessions  in 
the  Caucasus.  In  the  long  series  of  wars  which 
followed  the  French  revolution  the  Ottoman 
Empire  first  found  heraelf  opposed  to  France, 
in  consequence  of  Bonaparte's  campaign  in 
Egypt,  and  finsJly  to  Russia,  who  demanded 
a  more  distinct  recognition  of  her  protectorate 
over  the  Christians,  and  to  whom,  by  the  Peace 
of  Bucharest.  May  28,  1812,  she  ceded  that  part 
of  .Moldavia  and  Besaarabia  which  lies  beyond 
the  Pruth.  In  1817,  Mahmud  II.  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Danube 
to  Russia.  Furtiier  disputes  ended  in  the  Porte 
making  further  concessions,  which  tended 
towards  loosening  the  connection  of  Servia, 
Moldavia,  and  WallachU  with  Turkey.  In  1821, 
broke  out  the  war  of  Greek  Independence.  The 
remonstrancee  of  Britain,  France,  and  Russia, 
against  the  cruelties  with  which  the  war  against 
the  Greeks  was  carried  on,  proving  of  no  avail, 
those  powers  attacked  and  destroyed  the  fleet 
of  Mahmud  at  Navarino  (1827).  In  1828,  the 
massacre  of  the  Janizaries  took  place  at  Con- 
.^tantiaople,  after  a  revolt.  In  1828-29,  the 
liussiana  crossed  the  Balkans  and  took  Adrian- 
ople,  the  war  being  terminated  by  the  Peace  of 
Adriaoopte  (1829).  In  that  year  Turkey  had 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Greece.  In 
1831-33,  Mehemet  Ali,  nominally  Paslia  of  Egypt, 
but  real  ruler  both  of  that  and  Syria,  levied 
war  against  his  sovereign  in  1833,  and  threatened 
Constantinople;  when  tlie  Russians,  who  had 
been  called  on  for  tlleir  aid  by  the  suhan,  forced 
the  invaders  to  desist.  In  1840  Mehemet  Ali 
again  rose  against  his  sovereign;  (fut  through 
the  active  interventwn  of  Great  Britain,  Austna, 
and  Russia,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Syria, 
though  he  was,  in  recompense,  recognized  as 
hereditary  viceroy  of  Egypt. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Ottoman  Emnire  was  the  war  with  Russia, 
in  which  Turkey  oecame  involved  in  ISo.l,  and 
in  which  she  was  joined  by  England  and  France 
in  the  followmg  year.  Tnis  war,  known  as  the 
Crimean  War,  speedily  terminated  with  the 
defeat  of  Russia,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  March,  IS.'ie,  by  which 
the  influence  of  Russia  in  Turkey  was  greatly 
reduced.  The  principal  articles  were  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Russian  protectorate  over  the  Dan- 
ubian  principalities  (Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
united  in  1881  as  the  principality  of  Roumanial, 
the  rectification  of  the  frontier  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  and  the  ces«on  of  part  of  Bessarabia 
to  the  latter  power. 

In  1873  the  people  of  Herzegovina,  unable 
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to  endure  any  longer  the  misgovemment  of  the 
Turks,  broke  into  rebellion.  A  year  later  the 
Servians  and  Montenegrins  likewise  took  Up 
arms,  and  though  the  former  were  unsuccessftu 
and  obliged  to  abandon  the  war,  the  Montene- 
grins stiU  held  out.  Meantime  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  were  pressing  reforms  on  Turkey, 
and  at  the  end  of  187S  a  conference  met  at  Con- 
stantinople, with  the  view  of  making  a  fresh 
settlement  of  the  relations  between  her  and  her 
Christian  provinces.  All  the  recommendations 
of  the  conference  were,  however,  rejected  by 
Turkey;  and  in  April  following,  Russia,  who 
had  been  coming  more  and  more  prominently 
forward  aa  the  champion  of  the  oppressed  prov- 
inces, and  had  for  months  been  massing  troops 
on  both  the  Asiatic  and  the  European  frontier 
of  Turkey,  issued  a  warlike  manifesto  and  com- 
menced bostile  operations  in  both  parts  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  She  was  immediately  joined 
by  Roumania,  who  on  the  22d  of  May  (1877) 
declared  her  independence.  The  progress  of  the 
Russians  was  at  first  rapid;  but  the  Turks  of- 
fered an  obstinate  resistance.  After  the  fall  of 
Kara,  however,  November  18th,  and  the  fall  of 
Plevna,  December  10th,  the  Turkish  resistance 
conmletely  collapsed,  and  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1878,  Turkey  was  compelled  to  agree  to  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  in  which  she  accepted  the 
terms  of  Russia.  The  provisions  of  this  treaty 
were,  however,  considerably  modified  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  concluded  on  the  13th  of  July 
following,  by  which  Roumania,  Servia.  and  Monte- 
negro were  declared  independent;  Roumanian 
Bessambia  was  ceded  to  Russia;  Austria  was 
empowered  to  occupy  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina; 
and  Bulgaria  was  erected  into  a  principality. 

The  main  events  in  the  history  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  are  (he  French  invasion  of  Tunis  in 
1881,  which  soon  after  was  formally  placed 
under  the  protectoi-atc  of  the  French ;  the 
treaty  with  Greece,  executed  under  pressure  of 
tlie  great  powers  in  1881,  by  which  Turkey 
ceded  to  Greece  almost  the  whole  of  Thessaly 
and  a  strip  of  Epirus;  the  occupation  of  Egypt 
by  Great  Britain  in  18S2;  and  the  revolution 
at  Philippopolis  in  1885,  when  the  government 
of  Eastern  Roumelia  was  overthrown,  and  the 
union  of  thift  province  with  Bulgaria  proclaimed. 
The  results  of  the  revolution  were  recognised 
by  an  imperial  firman  in  1886,  and  Eastern 
lioumelia  has  since  for  all  practical  purposes 
formed  part  of  Bulgaria. 

In  1903,  serious  revolts  broke  out  in  Bulgaria 
and  Albania,  attended  with  massacres  and 
atrocities.  In  1909,  Abdul  Hamid  II.  was 
dethroned  by  the  Young  Turks,  and  Mehmed  V. 
made  sultan. 

Tuscany  (Italian,  Toseana),  formerly  a 
grand-duchy,  now  a  department  of  Italy;  area, 
9.289  sciuare  miles;  population,  2,340,100. 
The  chain  of  the  Northern  Apennines  forms  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  northern  boundary, 
the  sea  being  its  boundary  on  the  west.       The 

Cincipal  river  is  the  Amo.  Cereals  cover  a 
rge  area,  and  vineyards,  olive-yards,  and 
orchards  are  numerous.  The  manufacture  of 
silk  is  considerable.  The  marble  of  Tuscany, 
especially  that  of  Siena,  is  well  known.    Tr 
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corresponda  to  the  aac[ent  Etruria.  which  was. ,  Roger  Williame.  lo  1623,  permaDeDt  settle- 
however,  of  wider  extent.  After  the  fall  of  the  menta  were  naade  by  the  Dutch  &t  Fort  OranKe 
Western  Empire  (476)  it  passed  succesaivcly  (now  Albany)  ajid  at  New  Amsterdam  on  the 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths,  Byzantine  present  site  of  New  York.  The  Swedes  settled 
Greeks,  and  Lombards.  Chariemagiie  made  on  the  Delaware  in  1638,  and  were  expelled  in 
it  El  Frankiab  province,  and  it  was  governed  by    1655   by  a   Dutch   army.     The   Enelish  seized 

lisea  or  dukes  until  the  Twelfth  and  Thir-   New  Amsterdam  in  1664,  and  with  it  the  whole 

1  Centuries,  when  it  became  broken  up  of  New  Netherland,  which  they  named  New 
into  a  munber  of  small  republics,  four  of  whicn  York  from  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  it  had 
were  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Lucca.  From  been  granted  b^  Charles  II.  New  Jersey  at 
the  first,  Florence  occupied  the  leadine  place,  ,  this  time  acquired  its  distinctive  name.  In 
anditgradually  extended  its  territory.  In  1569  1681  the  terntoiy  west  of  the  Delaware  was 
Pope  Pius  I.  granted  to  Cosmo  I.  the  title  of  granted  to  William  Penn,  who  colonized  it 
Grand-duke  ot  Tuscany,  and  this  position  was  chieily  with  Friends  or  Quakers,  and  founded 
retained,  with  interruptions,  by  the  celebrated  Philadelphia  in  I6S2.  Maryland  was  settled  in 
Medici  family,  until  1737,  when  it  paused  to  1634  by  Roman  Catholics  sent  out  by  Lord 
Francis  Stephen,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  In  1859,  j  Baltimore.  The  first  permanent  settlement  in 
when  under  his  descendant,  the  Grand-dnke  I  North  Carolina  appears  to  have  been  made 
Leopold,  it  was  annexed  lo  Sardinia  by  a  popular ,  about  1663,  on  Albemarle  Sound,  by  emigrants 
vote,  and  in  1861  became,  with  Sardinia,  part '  from  Vir^nia.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  in  South  Carolina  was  made  in  1670  by  colonists 

TJnltea  States  of  America.  When  from  England  on  the  Ashley  River,  near  the 
first  vi^led  by  Europeans,  the  country  now '  site  of  Charleston,  which  be^n  to  be  settled 
comprised  within  the  United  States  was  exclu-  about  the  same  time.  Georgia  was  settled  by 
sively  inhabited  by  the  race  commonly  called  General  James  Oglethorpe,  who,  in  1733.  founded 
American  Indians.  According  to  the  Scandi-  ,  Savannah.  The  principal  Indian  wars  were 
navian  saga'i.  Leif,  a  Norwegian,  sailed  about  thoseof  1622and  I644-46in  Virginia;  thePequot 
1001  from  Iceland  for  Greenland,  but  was  driven  War  (16.'i6-:i7)  and  King  Philip's  War  (1675-76) 
southward  by  storms  till  he  reached  a  country,  in  New  England;  that  with  the  Coreea  and 
called  Vinland,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  Tuscaroras  in  1711,  and  that  with  the  Yemas- 
Rhode  Island  or  some  other  part  of  the  coast  of  sees  in  1715.  in  the  Carolinas.  Toward  the 
New  En^nd.  In  1497,  about  five  years  after  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  Indiana 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Colunibua,  John  on  the  northern  and  wesfem  frontiers  began  to 
Cabot  sailed  westward  from  Bristol,  England,  receive  aid  from  the  French  in  Canada,  who, 
and  on  June  24th  discovered  land  (Labrador),  ;  whenever  their  mother  country  waa  at  war  with 
along  which  he  coasted  to  the  southward  nearly  |  En^and,  carried  on  hostilities  with  the  English 
1,000  miles.  In  149S,  his  son,  Sebastian  Cubot,  colonies,  and  frequently,  accompanied  by  their 
sailed  from  the  same  port  in  search  of  a  north-  i  savage  allies,  made  destructive  and  bloody  in- 
west  passage  to  China;  but  finding  the  ice  im-  roads  into  New  England  and  New  York.  The 
penetrable,  he  turned  to  the  south  and  coasted  .  first  conflict  with  the  French,  known  as  King 
as  far  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  1513,  the  Spaniard  William's  War  lasted  seven  years,  terminating 
Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida.  In  1539, 'in  1697.  Queen  Anne's  War  (1702-13)  waa 
took  place  the  expedition  of  the  Spaniard  De  ,  marked  by  the  conquest  from  the  French  in 
Soto,  who,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  penetrated  '  ITIO  of  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia).  The  principal 
overland  from  Tampa  Ba^  on  the  west  coast  of  i  event  ot  King  George's  War  waa  the  capture 
Florida  to  a  point  200  miles  beyond  the  Missis-  I  (1745)  ttf  Lomsburg,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
sippi.  In  1565,  the  Spaniards  founded  St.  Augus-  French  in  America,  which  was  restored  to  the 
tine,  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  '  French  at  the  close  of  the  war  { 1748).  Disputes 
United  States.  In  1585.  an  expedition  sent  by  having  arisen  with  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  an 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  a  settlement  on  Roa-  |  expedition  under  Washington,  was  sent  toward 
noke  Island,  N.  C.,  which  failed.  In  1607.  the  that  river,  which,  on  May  28,  1754,  cut  to  pieces 
English  founded  JaineRtown  on  James  River. .  a  French  detachment  under  Jumonville.  who 
Virginia,  their  first  permanent  settlement.  The  '  was  slain.  This  affair  began  the  long  contest 
master  spirit  of  this  enterprise  waa  Captain  known  as  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Among 
John  Smith.  Plymouth,  Mass.,  was  founded  in  its  prominent  events  were  Braddock's  defeat 
1620  by  the  "Pilgrim  fathers  of  New  Enf^and."  \  (1755)  near  Fort  Duquesne,  when  Washington 
a  body  of  Puritans  led  by  John  Carver  and  distinguished  himself  by  covering  the  retreat; 
others,  who  sailed  from  England  in  the  "May-  '  the  capture  hy  the  French  of  Oswego  (1756) 
flower."  Salem  was  settled  by  John  Endicott  and  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
in  1&28.  In  1630.  John  Winthrop  settled  Bos-  George  (1757);  and  the  taking  of  Louisburg 
ton.  In  1692,  PWmouth  Colony  was  united  to  i  after  a  siege  of  seven  weeks  by  Generals  Amherst 
Massachusetts.  Portsmouth  and  Dover  in  New  and  Wolfe,  and  the  repulse  of  an  attack  on  11- 
Hampshire  were  settled  in  1623.  The  first  per-  .  conderoga  made  by  a  powerful  army  under 
manent  English  settlements  in  Maine  were  made  General  Abercrombie  and  Lord  Howe  (1758). 
about  the  same  time.  These  settlements  uiti-  The  crowning  exploit  of  the  war  was  the  taking 
mately  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu-  of  Quebec  (1759)  by  an  army  led  by  General 
setts.  Connecticut  was  colonized  in  1635-36  by  Wolfe.  In  1763,  by  the  Treaty  of  Pans,  Canada 
emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  who  settled  at  and  its  dependencies  were  formally  ceded  lo 
Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield.  Rhode  Great  Britain.  The  transfer  from  the  French 
Mand  was  first  settled  at  Providence  in  1636  by  :  to  the  English  of  the  posts  between  the  Great 
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Lakes  and  the  Ohio  led  (1763)  t 
the  IndiaD  tribes,  of  which  the  master  spirit 
was  Pontiac.  The  sentiment  of  poUtical  free- 
dom was  strongly  develof>ed  among  the  colo- 
nists, and  republicBQ  ideas  and  feeling  trans- 
mitted from  tne  period  of  the  commoc wealth  in 
England  were  widely  dilTuaed,  though  at  the 
same  time  a  warm  attachment  existed  for  the 
mother  country  and  a  devoted  loyalty  to  the 
Crown.  The  nrst  opposition  was  aroused  by 
an  act  of  parliament  in  1761,  authorizin|i;  sher- 
iSs  and  officers  of  the  customs  to  use  "writs  of 
assistance"  or  general  search  warrants.  These 
writs  were  resisted  in  Massachusetts,  where  the 
rights  of  the  people  were  defended  by  James 
Otis.  In  1765  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  which 
declared  that  every  document  uaed  in  trade  or 
legal  proceedings,  to  be  valid,  must  have  affixed 
to  it  a  tax  stamp  of  the  minimum  value  of  one 
shiltine,  and  increasing  indefinitely  according  to 
the  value  of  the  writing.  To  enforce  the  act 
parliament  authorized  the  ministry  to  send 
troops,  for  whom  the  colonies  were  required  to 
provide  quarters  and  various  necessaries.  These 
acts  created  great  excitement  and  indignation 
in  America.  Everywhere  the  people  determined 
not  to  use  the  stamps,  and  associations  calling 
themselves  "sons  of  liberty,"  were  organized 
1  opposition  to  the  act  and  for  the  general 


mbled  in  New  York  on  the  invitation  of 
Massachusetts,  and  drew  up  a  declaration  of 
rights,  a  memorial  to  parliament,  and  a  petition 
'  3  the  king,  in  which  they  claimed  the  right  of 


being  taxed  only  by  ttieir  own  representati 
The  merchants  of  tne  principal  cities  agreed  to 
purchase  no  more  goods  in  England  till  the  act 


...IS  repealed,  and  thepeople  pledged  themselves 
to  use  no  articles  of  English  manufactuie.  The 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed  in  1766,  but  the  next 
year  parliament  passed  an  act  impoung  duties 
on  paper,  glass,  tea,  and  some  other  articles 
imported  into  the  colonies.  The  colonies  in 
return  revived  with  renewed  vigor  their  non- 
importation associations.  Massachusetts,  and 
especially  Boston,  was  foremost  in  the  opposi- 
tion. A  military  force  under  General  Gage  was 
sent  to  occupy  the  town  in  1768.  A  collision 
took  place  March  5,  1770,  between  the  soldiers 
and  a  crowd  of  citizens,  in  which  three  of  the 
latter  were  killed  and  eight  wounded.  The 
"Boston  Massacre,"  as  this  was  called,  caused 
great  excitement  throughout  the  country.  In 
April,  1770,  the  government  removed  all  the 
duties  except  that  of  threepence  a  pound  on 
tea.  Combinations  were  now  formed  against 
the  importation  and  use  of  tea,  and  measures 
taken  to  prevent  its  being  either  landed  or  sold. 
At  Boston,  December  16,  1773,  a  band  of  men 
difgui^^  Bs  Indians  went  on  board  three  tea 
ships  which  had  recently  arrived  from  England, 
ana  emptied  the  tea  into  the  water.  Parliament 
thereupon,  in  1774,  passed  the  "Boston  Port 
Bill,"  which  closed  that  port  to  all  commerce, 
and  transferred  the  board  of  cr^toms  to  Marble- 
bead  and  the  seat  oE  colonial  government  to 
Salem.  Other  repressive  bills  were  also  passed. 
On  September  6th  the  "Old  Continental  Con- 
gress" met  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  all  the 


colonies  were  represented  except  Georgia.  A 
declaration  of  rights  was  agreed  upon,  in  which 
was  set  forth  the  claim  of  the  colonists  as  British 
subjects  to  participate  in  making  their  own  laws 
and  imposing  their  own  taxes,  and  to  the  rights 
of  trial  by  a  jary  of  the  vicinage,  of  holding 
public  meetings,  and  of  petitioning  for  redress 
of  grievances.  The  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army  in  the  colonies  without  their  consent  was 
protested  against,  as  were  eleven  acts  passed 
since  the  accession  of  George  III.  in  violation 
of  colonial  rights  and  privileges.  The  first  con- 
flict occurred;  and  tlie  first  blood  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  shed,  on  April  19,  1775.  (See  under 
Lexington.)  On  the  night  of  the  day 
lowing  the  action  the  king's  governor  and  at 
found  tiiemselves  closely  beleaguered  in  Boston. 
The  people  everywhere  rose  in  arms,  and  before 
the  close  of  summer  the  power  of  oil  the  royal 
governors  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia  was 
at  an  end.  Volunteer  expeditions  from  Vermont 
and  Connecticut,  led  by  Ethan  Allen  and  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  seized  the  important  fortresses  of 
Ticondenwa  (May  10th)  and  Crown  Point  {May 
12th).  The  second  Continental  Congress  aasem- 
bled  on  May  10th  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  State 
house,  now  known  as  Independence  Hall.  It 
sent  another  petition  to  the  king,  denying  any 
intention  of  separation  from  England,  and  ask- 
ing only  for  redress  of  grievances;  but  measures 
were  taken  to  raise  an  aimy,  to  equip  a  navy, 
and  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
forces  before  Boston  were  adopted  as  the  Conti- 
nental army,  and  Washington  was  nominated 
and  unanimously  chosen  (June  15th)  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. Before  he  could  reach  the  seat 
of  war  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought, 
June  17th.  He  regularly  bclea^ered  Boston 
till  Mareh  17,  1776.  when  the  Bntish  evacuated 
it  and  sailed  for  Halifax.  Meantime,  an  inva- 
sion of  Canada  under  General  Montgomery  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Montreal  and  a  repulse 
from  Quebec,  which  was  attacked  December  31, 
1775,  by  parties  led  by  Montgomery  and  Arnold. 
On  June  28,  1776,  a  British  Qeet  attacked 
Charieston,  S.  C,  and  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss  by  a  small  force  in  Port  Sullivan  (afterward 
Fort  Moultrie),  commanded  by  Colonel  Moultrie. 
On  July  4th  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
written  by  Jefferson,  was  adopted,  and  in  this 
document  the  colonies  were  first  de«gnated  the 
"  United  States  of  America,"  Soon  after  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  Washing- 
ton transferred  his  army  to  New  York.  On 
June  29th  the  late  garrison  of  Boston  arrived 
from  Halifax,  and  soon  aft«r  other  British  troops 
from  Europe  and  from  the  South,  The  cam- 
paign began  on  Long  Island,  where,  on  August 
27th,  the  Americans  were  defeated  with  heavy 
loss,  and  forced  to  abandon  that  island,  and 
soon  after  the  city  of  New  York.  Having  fought 
another  unsuccessful  battle  at  White  Plains 
(October  28lh),  Washington  early  in  December 
was  compelled  to  retreat  beyond  the  Delaware 
at  the  head  of  but  3,000  men.  About  the  same 
time  the  British  seized  and  held  the  island  of 
Rhode  Island.  On  the  night  of  December  25th 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  in  open  boats 
with  2,4(X)  men,  and  falling  upon  the  Briti^ 
forces  at  Trenton,  captured  about  1,000  Hessians. 
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again  at  Princeton,  taking  2;w  pnitoners. 
movement  threatening  Philadelphia  called  Wash- 
ington Bouth.  In  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine, 
September  11th,  he  was  outnumbered  and  com- 
peUed  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  nearly  1,000 
men.  On  the  26th,  the  British  took  possession 
of  Philadelphia  without  oppoution.  On  Octo- 
ber 4th.  Washington  attacKed  the  Briti^  at 
Germantown,  seven  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  ioss;  and  soon 
afterward  both  armies  went  into  winter  quarters, 
the  Americans  at  Valley  For^,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Mean- 
time, a  British  army,  7,500  strong,  besides  In- 
dians, commanded  by  General  Burgoyne,  ad- 
vanced from  Canada  by  Lake  Champlain,  and 
took  Ticonderoga,  Fort  Independence,  and 
Whitehall.  Strong  detachments,  which  were 
sent  to  Bennington,  Vt.,  to  destroy  a  collection 
of  stores,  were  met  there  (August  16th)  and 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  about  200  killed  and 


was  encountered  by  General  Gates,  to 
after  the  battles  of  Stillwater  (September  Idth) 
and  SaTat<^  (Octoi^er  7th},  be  capitulated  at 
Saratoga  (October  17th)  with  his  whole  army. 
The  consequences  of  this  victory  were  apparent 
in  the  signing,  in  February,  177S,  of  treaties  of 
alliance  and  of  amity  and  commerce  with  France. 
The  British  evacuated  Philadelphia  in  the  night 
of  June  17th  with  more  than  17,000  men. 
Washington  pursued,  and  on  the  28th  the  tvro 


remained  masters  of  the  field,  while  the  British 
retreated  to  New  York.  An  attenipt  made  in  , 
Aufust,  with  the  assistance  of  the  French  fleet 
under  Count  d'Estaing,  to  drive  the  British  from 
Rhode  Island^  proved  a  f^lure.  On  December 
29th  the  British,  having  defeated  the  American 
forces  at  Savannah,  took  possession  of  the  city. 
In  September,  1779,  Savannah  was  besieged  by 
a  French  and  American  force,  and  on  October 
9th  an  assault  was  made  upon  it,  which  was 
repulsed  with  a  loss  to  the  allies  of  nearly  800 
men,  arooi^  them  Casimir  Pulaski.  About  this 
time  the  British  evacuated  Rhode  Island,  to 
concentrate  their  forces  at  New  York.  One  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war  was 
the  storming  (July  16,  1779)  of  Stony  Point  on 
the  Hudson  by  General  Wayne,  On  the  ocean, 
which  swarmed  with  American  privateers,  Paul 
Jooes  chiefly  distinguished  himself.  Charleston. 
S.  C,  after  a  feeble  defense  of  several  weeks, 
was  surrendered  to  the  British  on  May  12,  1780, 
by  General  Lincoln.  The  rest  of  South  Carolina 
nominally  submitted  to  the  royal  authority; 
but  a  guerilla  warfare  was  kept  up  by  Sumter, 
Marion,  and  other  partisan  leaders.  Congress 
sent  General  Gates  to  recover  South  Carolina. 
On  his  Erst  encounter  with  Com  wall  is  at  Cam- 
den, August  16th,  he  was  routed  with  great 
loss,  and  with  the  remnant  of  his  force  fled  to 
North  Carolina.  Early  in  September  Cornwallis 
marched  into  North  Carolina,  where,  on  October 
7th,  at  King's  Mountain,  a  detachment  from 
his  army  was  totally  defeated  by  900  militia, 
.   who  Mlled  and  captured  upward  of  1,100  of  the 


enemy.  Cornwallis  withdrew  to  South  Carolina. 
On  July  10th,  a  French  fleet  arrived  at  Newport, 
brii^ng  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  and  6,000 
soldiers.  In  September  a  treasonable  plot 
schemed  by  Arnold  was  discovered.  The  prin- 
cipal military  operations  of  1781  were  in  the 
south,  where  Greene  had  superseded  Gates. 
At  the  Cowpens,  S,  C,  on  January  17th,  General 
Morgan  won  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  British 
-under  Colonel  Tarleton.  On  March  15th,  the 
British  gained  a  victory  at  Guilford  Court  House. 
N.  C,  but  drew  from  it  no  advantage;  and  on 
September  8th  occurred  the  drawn  battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs,  which  nearly  terminated  the 
war  in  South  Carolina.  Cornwallis,  having  ad- 
vanced into  Vir^nia  in  April,  was  opposed  by 
Ijafayette,  Wayne,  and  Steuben,  and  fortified 
himself  at  Yorktown.  .Meanwhile,  the  American 
army  under  Washington  and  the  French  army 
of  Rochambeau  had  formed  a  junction  on  the 
Hudson.  The  allied  army  arrived  before  York- 
town  September  28,  17S1,  and  began  a  regular 
siege,  which  lasted  till  October  19th,  when  Com- 
waltis  surrendered  with  his  whole  force  of  7,247 
men,  besides  840  sailors;  106  guns  were  taken. 
This  victory  substantially  terminated  the  con- 
test. A  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
at  Paris,  November  30,  1782,  by  Franklin,  Adams, 
Jay,  and  Laurens.  On  September  3,  1783,  a 
definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  VeraaiHcs,  by 
which  the  United  States  were  formaliy  acknowl- 
edged by  Great  Britain  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and 


vember  26,  1783.  On  June  12,  1776,  while  the 
resolution  of  independence  was  under  considera- 
tion in  Congress,  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
colony  was  created  to  draft  a  form  of  confedera- 
tion, and  .the  articles  reported  by  it  were  adopted 
November  15,  1777.  Having  been  ratified  bv 
all  the  States,  they  went  into  effect  on  March  1, 
17S1.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  confederation, 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  central  government 
under  it,  soon  became  widespread,  and  in  ITSfl 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  several  States  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  recommended  the  calling  of  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  States  to 
propose  changes  in  the  articles  of  confederation. 
This  plan  was  approved  by  Congress  on  February 
21,  1787,  and  the  convention  organized  at  Phila- 
delphia on  May  25th,  by  the  choice  of  Washing- 
ton as  president.  It  remained  in  session  until 
September  17th,  when  it  adjourned  after  adopts 
ing  the  Constitution.  All  the  States  were  repre- 
sented except  Rhode  Island.  Having  been  rati- 
fied by  the  requiail*  number  of  States,  tile  Con- 
stitution went  into  effect  on  March  4,  1789.  At 
the  first  election  Washington  was  chosen  presi- 
dent and  John  Adams  vice-presidenl,  and  Wash- 
ington was  inaugurated  in  New  York  on  April 
,^Oth.  In  the  summer  of  1790  an  Indian  war 
broke  out  with  the  tribes  of  the  northwest,  who, 
after  inflicting  defeats  on  Generals  Harmar  and 
St.  Clair,  were  finally  quelled  by  General  Wayne, 
and  peace  was  restored  in  August.  1795.  At  the 
second  presidential  election  in  1792,  Washington 
again  received  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  elec- 
toral colleges,  and  Adams  was  rejected  vice- 
president.  The  whiskey  insurrection  against  an 
unpopular  excise   law  in   1794   threw  Western 


PenosylvftDia  into  confudon,  but  wan  energet- ; 
ically  suppressed  by  the  president.  Two  parlies ' 
bad  sprung  up,  the  Federalists,  supporters  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  was,  aod  the  Republicaos  or 
Democrats,  who  desired  to  limit  the  federal 
power.  The  Republicans  were  active  in  their 
evmpathy  for  tne  French  Republic.  At  the 
third  premdentiat  election  (1706)  the  Federaliata, 
among  whom  Alexander  Hamilton  was  promi- 
nent, supported  John  Adams  and  the  Republi- 
cans Thomas  Jefferson.  Adams,  who  received 
eeventy-oae  electoral  votes,  was  chosen  pre«debt 
while  Jefferson,  who  received  Mxty-eight,  the 
next  highest  number,  became,  bj^  the  Constitu- 
tion as  It  then  was,  the  vice-preudent.  At  the 
banning  of  the  administration  the  relations 
wiUi  France  were  threatening,  and  envoys  were 
sent  to  adjust  the  dif&culties;  but  the  French 
Government  refused  to  receive  them.  This  ex- 
cited great  indignation  in  the  United  States,  and 
Congress  made  preparations  for  war.  The  meas- 
Bures  adopted  were  not  without  effect.  A  fresh 
embassy  was  sent,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
in  1800.  During  the  troubles  with  France  two 
acts  were  passed  by  Congress,  known  as  the 
aUen  and  edition  laws:   the  first,  which  was  lim~ 


peace  of  the  United  States  to  quit  the  country: 
the  other,  which  was  to  remain  in  force  till 
Uarch  4,  1801,  providing  among  other  things 
for  the  punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment  of 
seditious  libels,  upon  the  government.  These 
laws  became  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  were 
bitteriy  denounced  as  harsh  and  unconstitutional. 
They  contributed  largely  to  the  dissatisfaction 
with  Mr.  Adam's  administration,  which  led  in 
the  next  presidential  election  to  the  success  of 
the  Republican  candidates,  Jefferson  and  Burr, 
each  ot  whom  received  seventy-three  votes. 
The  tie  threw  the  election  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where,  on  the  thirty-sixth  bal- 
lot. Jefferson  was  chosen  president  and  Burr 
'  vice-prendent.  This  contest  led  to  tiie  adop- 
tion of  the  twelfth  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, reciuiring  the  electors  to  designate  which 
person  is  voted  for  as  president  and  which  as 
vjce-prendent.  Jefferson's  administration  for 
the  most  part  was  marked  by  vigor  and  enlight- 
ened views,  and  in  1S04  he  was  reelected,  with 
George  Clinton  as  vice-t>resident.  The  vast  ter- 
ritory then  called  Louisiana  was  purchased  from 
France  in  1803.  A  war  with  Tripoli,  ended  in 
1S05,   humbled  the  Barbary  pirates.     In   1806 


to  his  arrest  and  trial  at  Richmond  in  1807.  on  a 
charge  of  attempting;  to  dismember  the  Union 
and  to  establish  an  independent  dominion  west 
of  the  Alleghaniea;  but  no  overt  act  being  proved 
against  him,  he  was  ac(fuitted.  The  relations 
with  Great  Britain  began  in  1805  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  unfriendly  acts  of  that  power  directed 

Tiinst  American  commerce,  and  oy  the  exercise 
the  asserted  right  to  seareh  American  vessels 
for  suspected  deserters  from  her  navy.  In  1806, 
an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  certain  articles  of  British  production.  In  1807, 
Congress  laid  an  embargo,  which  prohibited  the 
departure  from  American  ports  of  vessels  bound 


ently  denounced  by  the  Federal  party,  and  was 
repealed  in  1809.  In  the  presidential  election  of 
lS(>8  the  Republican  candidates,  James  Madison 
for  president  and  George  Clinton  for  vice-presi- 
dent, were  elected.  Congress  continued  the  non- 
importation system.  A  long  negotiation  was 
carried  on  witn  the  English  Government  without 
result,  and  on  June  18,  1812,  war  was  declared 
against  Great  Britain.  In  the  summer  of  1811, 
hostihties,  excited  as  was  alleged  by  British  emis- 
saries, were  begun  by  the  Indian  tribes  north  of 
the  Ohio  under  the  lead  of  Tecumseh.  William 
Henry  Harrison,  Governor  of  Indiana  Territory, 
defeated  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe 
River,  November  7,  1811.  The  campaign  of 
1812  closed  with  little  or  no  credit  to  the  Ameri- 
can arms  on  land,  the  principal  event  being  the 
surrender  of  Detroit  (August  16th)  by  the  Ameri- 
can General  Hull  to  General  Brock.  But  the 
navy  achieved  a  series  of  brilliant  victories, 
which  were  followed  by  others  during  the  suc- 
ceeding years  of  the  war.  The  campaign  of  1813 
~   iked  by  alternate  si 


and  Indians,  the  capture  of  York  (now  Toronto) 
and  of  Fort  George  m  Canada  by  the  Americans, 
the  repulse  of  a  British  attack  on  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, and  the  defeat  of  the  British  and  Indians 
near  Thames  River,  Canada,  by  General  Harri- 
son, Tecumseh  being  slain.  On  Lake  Erie,  Sep- 
tember 10th,  a  British  fleet  of  tax  vessels  was 
captured  after  a  severe  contest  by  Lieutenant 
0.  H.  Perry.  On  July  5,  1814,  the  British  were 
defeated  at  Chippawaoy  General  Brown,  and  on 
the  25th  at  Bndgewater  or  Lundy'e  Lane  by 
Generals  Brown  and  Winfield  Scott.  On  Sep- 
tember llth  the  United  States  fleet,  under  Com- 
modore Macdonough,  totally  defeated  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  on  Lake  Cbamploin;  and  on  the  same 
day  the  British  army,  which  had  invaded  New 
York  and  laid  siege  to  Plattsburgh,  retreated  to 
Canada.  In  Au^st,  a  British  fleet  arrived  in 
the  Chesapeake  with  an  army  of  5,000  men  com- 
manded by  General  Jtoss,  who  marehed  on 
Washington,  and,  after  putting  to  flight  the 
militia  at  Bladenaburg,  took  possession  of  the 
federal  city  on  the  24tn,  and  burned  the  capit<^, 
the  president's  house,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. On  the  next  day  the  British  retired  to 
their  ships,  and  on  September  12th-13th  attacked 
Baltimore,  where  they  were  repulsed  by  the 
citizens,  and  General  Ross  was  killed.  After 
(>rotracted  negotiations  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Ghent,  December  24,  1814,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  mutual  restoration  of  all  territory 
taken  during  the  war.  Nothing  was  said  of  the 
impressment  of  American  seamen,  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  war,  but  the  practice  was  dis- 
continued. Before  the  news  of  peace  could  cross 
the  Atlantic,  a  British  army,  12,000  strong,  was 
defeated  at  New  Orleans  (January  8,  1815)  by 
fewer  than  5,000  men  under  General  Jackson. 
In  the  same  year  Commodore  Decatur  compelled 
the  rulers  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  to  make 
indemnitv  for  lormer  outrages,  and  to  agree  to 
abstain  from  depredations  on  American  com- 
merce. The  presidential  election  of  1812  hod 
resulted  in  the  reelection  of  Mr.  bUidison.    El- 
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brid^  Oerry  was  chosen  vice-president.  At  the 
presidential  election  of  1816  James  Monroe  of 
Virgici*,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  New  York, 
Democrats,  were  elected  president  and  vice- 
president,  respectively.  Monroe's  administra- 
tion began  under  very  favorable  circumstances. 
Party  distinctions  had  so  nearly  disappeared, 
that  Democrats  and  Federalists  combined  to 
support  the  government.  He  was  reelected  in 
lEQO  by  all  the  electoral  votes  except  one. 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins  was  reelected  vice-president. 
The  main  event  of  Monroe's  administration  was 
the  Missouri  controversy,  by  which,  for  the  first 
time,  the  country  was  disastroualy  divided  upon 
the  slavery  question.  In  the  ses^on  of 
1818-19  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congreaa  au- 
thorizing the  Territory  of  Missouri  to  form  a 
constitution,  whereupon  James  Tallmadge  of  New 
York  moved  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
insert  a  clause  prohibiting  any  further  introduc- 
tion of  slaves,  and  granting  freedom  to  the  clul- 
dren  of  those  already  in  tne  Territory  on  their 
attaining  the  age  of  25.  This  motion  was  car- 
ried, but  the  Senate  refused  to  concur.  In  the 
aesnon  of  1819-20  the  debate  was  long  and  acri- 
monious. The  Senate  sent  to  the  House  the 
Missouri  bill  with  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
that  State  struck  out.  but  with  the  proviso  that 
it  ehould  not  thereafter  be  tolerated  north  of 


s  administration  was  the   recogniiion  (1822) 

of  the  Spanish  American  republics,  which  hod 
de(^red  and  maintained  tiieir  independence  for 
several  years.  In  1823  the  president  in  his  an- 
nual message  put  forth  a  declaration,  famous  as 
the  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  in  which  it  was  an- 
nounced that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
pean governments  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  would  be  con^dered 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States,  In  1819,  Florida  had  been  ceded  by 
Spain.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1824  none 
of  the  four  candidates  (Andrew  Jackson,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  William  H.  Crawford,  and  Henry 
Clay)  had  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  and 
Adams  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. John  C.  Calhoun  had  been  elected  vice- 
preMdent  by  the  electoral  colleges.  Adajn's  ad- 
ministiation  was  remarkable  for  order,  method, 
and  economy,  but  party  spirit  was  higher  than 
it  had  been  for  many  years.  At  the  election  of 
1828  General  Jackson  was  chosen  president, 
while  John  C.  Calhoun  was  reelected  vice-presi- 
dent. In  his  first  annual  message  (December, 
1829)  the  president  took  strong  ground  against 
the  renewal  of  the  cliarter  of  the  United  Stales 
bank,  as  not  being  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Congress,  in  1832.  passed  a  bill  to  re- 
charter  it,  but  Jackson  vetoed  it;  and  the  char- 
ter expired  by  limitation  in  1836.  The  com- 
mercial part  of  the  community  generally  took  the 
side  of  the  bank,  and  the  party  formed  in  oppo- 
eiiion  to  the  president  assumed  the  name  of 
Whigs,  while  his  supporters  adhered  to  the  old 
name  of  Democrats.  In  18:!2  arose  the  so-called 
nullification  movement  in  South  Carolina,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  tariff  acts  of  that  year  and  of  1328. 
A  State  convention  held  in  November  declared 
these  acts  unconstitutional  and,  therefore,  null 


and  void,  and  proclaimed  that  any  attempt  by 
the  General  Government  to  collect  duties  m  the 
port  of  Charleston  would  be  resisted  by  force  of 
arms,  and  would  produce  the  secesMon  of  South 
Carolina  from  the  Union.  Jackson  had  just 
been  reelected  for  a  second  term,  wlule  Martin 
Van  Buren  was  chosen  vice-president.  The 
firmness  of  the  president  gave  an  effectual  check 
to  the  incipient  rebellion,  and  the  affair  was 
finally  settled  by  a  proposition  brought  forward 
in  Congress  by  Henry  Clay,  the  leading  cham- 
pion of  the  protective  system,  for  the  modifica- 


administration  were  the  removal  of  the  public 
funds  from  the  United  States  bank,  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  national  bank  and  the  beginning, 
toward  the  close  of  1835,  of  a  war  with  the 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida.  In  the  presidential 
contest  of  1836.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Democrats,  was  elected.  No  can- 
didate having  been  elected  vice-president,  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson  was  chosen  by  the  Senate.  The 
new  administration  began  under  most  untoward 
circumstances.  Within  two  months  after  the 
inauguration  the  mercantile  failures  in  the  city 
of  New  York  alone  amounted  to  more  thMi 
S100,000,000.  The  war  with  the  Seminoles  was 
not  ended  till  1842.  At  the  election  in  1S40, 
Harrison  and  Tyler,  the  Whig  candidates  for 
president  and  vice-pre^dent,  were  chosen.  Gen- 
eral Harrison  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1841, 
and  died  on  April  4th.  The  preradentjal  office 
devolved  on  Joiui  Tyler,  who  soon  developed  a 
policy  in  relation  to  a  national  bank  much  more 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Democratic 
party  than  with  those  of  the  Whigs.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  in  1842  with  Great  Britain  by 
Daniel  Webster  for  the  settlement  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary.  The  Texas  question  (see 
Texas)  became  the  prominent  issue  in  the  preu- 
dential  contest  of  1844,  the  Democratic  party 
supporting  and  the  Whigs  opposing  annexation. 
The  Democratic  candidates,  James  K.  Polk  for 
president  and  George  M.  Dallas  for  vice-pre.si- 
dent,  were  elected  over  Henry  Clay  and  'Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen.  Joint  resolutions  for  an- 
nexing Texas  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
were  signed  by  President  Tyler  March  1,  1845, 
which  led  to  a  war  with  Mexico  in  1846.  Gen- 
eral Zacharv  Taylor  defeated  the  Mexicans  at 
Palo  Alto  May  8th^  at  Resaca  de  la  Polma  May 
9th,  at  Monterey  in  September,  and  at  Buena 
Vista  February  23,  1847.  General  Scott  landed 
near  Vera  Cruz  on  March  9th  with  about  12,000 
men,  immediately  besieged  that  city,  which  sur- 
rendered before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  en- 
tered the  city  of  Mexico  on  September  14th. 
after  a  series  of  hard-fought  and  uniformly  suc- 
cessful battles.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  nego- 
tiated at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848. 
by  which  Mexico  granted  to  the  United  States 
tfie  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  boundan',  and 
ceded  New  Mexico  and  California.  The  Or^on 
dispute  with  Great  Britain,  which  clainied  the 
whole  region,  while  the  United  States  claimed 
as  far  north  as  latitude  54°  40*.  was  settled  by 
the  treaty  of  1846,  which  adopted  the  boundary 
of  (he  parallel  of  49°,  with  a  modification  giviiif 
to  Great  Britain  the  whole  of  Vancouver  Uinta, 


In  the  Democratic  National  convention  of  J848, 
Lewis  Cass  was  nominated  for  president,  and 
William  O,  Butler  for  vice-president.  By  the 
Whig  convention  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard 
inilmore  were  nominated.  The  question  of 
slavery  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  political 
combinations  of  this  period.  In  1846,  during ! 
the  Hesican  War,  a  bill  being  before  Congress 
authorizing  the  president  to  use  S2,000,000  in' 
negotiating  a  peace,  David  Wilmot,  a  Demo- 
cratic representative  from  Penns^ylvania,  moved 
— ■^"o  prohibiting  slavery  ■" 
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feeling.  Preparatory  to  the  presidential  ci 
of  1856  the  Republican  party  was  formed,  which 
absorbed  the  entire  Free-soil  party,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Whig  party,  and  considerable  accea- 
trom  the  Democratic.     That  portion  of  the 


o  add  thereto  a 


viso  was  adopted  in  the  House,  nearly  all  the 
members  from  the  free  States  voting  for  it,  but 
failed  in  the  Senate  from  want  of  time.  Several 
delegates  seceded  from  both  the  Whig  and  Dem- 
ocratic conventions  of  1848,  on  the  failure  of 
those  bodies  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  proviso.  These,  with  the  Liberty 
party,  formed  in  1840,  organized  a  free-soil  or 
free  Democratic  party,  and  Martin  Van  Buren 
was  nominated  for  premdent  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams  for  vice-president.  Van  Buren  and 
Adams  received  at  the  election,  in  November,  a 
popular  vote  of  291,263,  but  secured  no  electoral 
rot«.  Taylor  and  Fillmore  were  elected.  The 
appUoatioD  in  1850  of  California  for  admission 
as  a  State  roused  the  slaverv  controversy,  and 
the  difficulty  was  complicated  by  the  application 
at  New  U^ico  for  admiauon,  and  by  a  claim 
brought  forvrard  by  Texaa  to  a  western  line  of 
boundary  which  would  include  a  large  portion 
of  New  Mexico.  Finally,  a  compromise  was  pro- 
posed by  Henry  Clay  id  the  Senate  as  a  final 
settlement  of  the  whole  question  of  slavery,  and 
after  a  long  discusdon  the  result  aimed  at  was 
attained  by  separate  acts,  which  provided  for: 

(1)  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State; 

(2)  Territorial  Governments  for  New  Mexico  and 
Utalk-witbout  excluding  slavery,  but  leaving  its 
excludon  or  admission  to  the  local  population; 

(3)  the  settlement  of  the  Texas  boundary  ques- 
uon;  (4)  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  (5)  the  enactment  of  a 
stringent  law  for  the  arrest  and  return  of  furtive 
daves.  Prewdent  Taylor  died  Jul^  9,  1850,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  vice-president,  Millard 
Fillmore.  The  woole  weight  of  his  administra- 
tion was  given  to  the  support  of  the  compromise 
measures.  The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1852  nominated  for  president  Franklin 
Pierce  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  known  to 


bama  for  vice-president.  The  Whig  National 
Convention  nominated  for  president  General 
Winfield  Scott,  and  for  vice-president  William 
A.  Graham  of  North  Carolina.  The  National 
Convention  of  the  Free-soil  party  nominated 
John  P.  Hate  for  president,  and  George  W.  Julian 
for  vioe-president.  Herce  and  King  were  elected. 
The  passage  in  1854  of  a  bill  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
by  wldch  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  of  1820 
was  repealed,  roused  great  excitement  and  in- 
dignation in  the  free  States.  The  stru^le  in 
Kansas  between  the  anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery 
parties  (aee  Kansas)  and  the  assault  by  Brooks 
on  Sumner  (see  Sumner,  Charles)  added  to  the 


called  the  American  party,  from  its  oppo- 
sition to  foreign  influence,  and  particularW  to 
Roman  Catholic  influence,  in  our  political  anairs, 
but  popularly  known  as  the  "Know-Nothing 
Party"  from  the  secrecy  of  its  organization  and 
the  reticence  of  its  members.  This  party  nomi- 
nated Millard  Fillmore  for  president,  and  An- 
drew J.  Donelson  of  Tennessee  for  vice-president. 
The  Democratic  National  Convention  nominated 
James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  for  president, 
and  John  C.  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  for  vice- 
president.  The  Repubfican  National  Conven- 
tion nominated  John  C.  Fremont  of  California 
for  president,  and  William  L.  Dayton  of  New 
Jersey  for  vice-president.  Buchanan  and  Breck- 
enridge were  elected.  The  chief  interest  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  administration  centered  around  the 
slavery  controversy.  A  constitution  for  Kansas 
framed  at  Lecompton  in  1857  was  laid  before 
Congress  in  the  sesaon  of  1857-58,  and  its  dis' 
cussion  resulted  in  a  schism  in  the  Democratic 
party,  and  eventually  in  its  diviuon  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  looked  upon  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  as  its  leader,  while  the  other  supportad 
BrecKenridge  for  the  preddency.  The  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  met  at  Charleston, 
April  23,  1860,  and  a  controversy  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  immediately  arose.     A  non-committal 

Slatform  having  been  adopted,  most  of  the 
QUthem  delegates  withdrew  and  adopted  a  plat- 
form of  their  own,  denying  the  right  of  Congresa 
to  interfere  with,  and  asserting  its  duty  to  pro- 
tect, slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  convention 
adjourned  May  3d,  reassembled  in  Baltimore 
June  18th,  and  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
of  Illinois  for  president,  and  Benjamin  Fitzpat- 
riok  of  Alabama  tor  vice-president.  The  latter 
afterward  declined,  and  Ilerschel  V.  Johnson  of 
Georgia  was  substituted.  A  convention  called 
by  the  seceding  delegates  convened  at  Baltimore 
on  June  23d,  and  nominated  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge for  president,  and  Joseph  I^ane  of  Oregon 
for  vice-president.  The  "Constitutional  Union" 
party,  composed  mainly  of  the  American  party 
nominated  for  president  John  Bcli  of  T  n  sse 
and  for  vice-president  Edward  Everett  f  M  ssa- 
chusetts.    The  Republican  National  L  t 

assembled  at  Chicago  on  May  16th,  and  n 
nated  for  president  Abraham  Lincoln  f  111 
and  for  vice-president  Hannibal  H  ml  n  f 
Maine.  In  the  election,  November  6  h  M 
Lincoln  received  the  electoral  votes  f  all  th 
free  States  {except  three  in  New  Jersey),  180, 
and  was  elected.  Mr.  Bell  received  the  votes  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  39;  Mr. 
Douglas  the  9  votes  of  Missouri  and  3  from  New 
Jersey;  and  the  remaining  Southern  Stales  cast 
their  72  electoral  votes  for  Breckenridge.  A 
convention  was  at  once  called  in  t^outh  Carolina, 
and  on  December  20th  unanimously  adopted  an 
ordinance  of  secession  from  the  Union.  Before 
the  end  of  May,  1861,  eleven  States  had  pas-sed 
(South  Carolina,  Missis- 
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tipfA,  Florida,  Alabama,  Geoi^,  LouiHJana,  Frankfort.  The  Union  forces  under  General 
Texas,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  North  Uuell  moving  aeainst  him,  he  slowly  retrBat«d 
Carolina).  On  February  4tli  a  Congress  met  at  ■  to  Perrj'ville,  where,  on  the  8th,  a  severe  battle 
Montgomery  Ala.,  and  framed  a  constitution  for  was  fought.  During  ihe  succeeding  ni^t  Bragg 
the  "Confederate  States  of  America."  Jetferson  continued  his  retreat,  and  passed  into  East  Ten- 
Davis  of  MisMSsippi  was  chosen  prewdent,  ami  nesHee.  About  the  end  of  September  the  Con- 
Aleisnder  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia  vice-presi-  '  federates  under  Generals  Price  and  Van  Dorn 
dent.  After  governmental  organization,  the  first  advanced  a^inat  Corinth,  Miss.,  now  defended 
warlike  act  was  the  bombarament  by  the  Con-  by  General  Rosecrans.  Their  assaults  (October 
federates  of  Fort  Suml«r,  which  surrendered  3d,  4th)  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  General 
April  13,  1861.  On  July  2!8t  was  fought  the  Roxecrans,  having  superseded  fiuell,  moved  into 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  near  Manassas  Junction,  Va.,  ,  Tennessee,  and  marched  upon  Murfreesboro, 
the  first  of  any  magnitude  during  the  war,  in  where  Bragg's  forces  were  concentrated,  reach- 
which  the  Union  forces  under  General  McDowell  ing  Stone  luver  near  that  place  on  December  29 
were  defeated  by  the  Confederates  under  Gen-  and  30th.  Hete  bloody  engagements  occurred 
eral  Beauregard,  and  fell  back  in  disorder  to  December  31,  1862,  and  January  2,  1863,  which 
Washington.  Soon  after  General  McClellan,  I  resvtlted  in  Bragg's  retreat.  Still  greater  ope- 
who  hail  cleared  West  Virginia  of  Confederate  rations  took  place  on  the  eastern  theater  of  the 
troops,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  |  war.  Brisk  nghting  occurred  in  the  Shenandoah 
the  Potomac.  On  August  10th,  a  battle  was  |  Valley  (March-June),  with  decided  advantage 
fought  at  Wilson's  Creclt.  near  Springfield,  Mo.,  ;  on  the  whole  to  the  Confederate  General  Jackson 
between  the  Confederates  under  General  Mc-  '  over  Banks,  Fremont,  and  others.  About  April 
Cullocb  and  the  Federals  under  General  Lyon.  1,  1862,  General  McClellan  transferred  his  forces 
who  fell.  This  was  followed  by  a  varying  and  to  Fortress  Monroe,  near  which  a  remarkable 
indeciuve  warfare  in  that  State.  On  August  |  naval  duel  had  taken  place  (at  Hampton  Roads) 
29th,  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  N.  C,  were  !  and  began  a  movement  upon  Richmond  up  the 
taken  by  General  Butler  and  Commodore  String-  peninsula  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers, 
ham;  and  on  November  7th,  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  nghting  at  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Seven  Pines 
by  Commodore  Du  Pont  and  Generel  T.  W.  Fair  Oaks,  and  Mechanicsville^  and,  during 
Snerman.  On  October21st, a  portion  of  General  i  a  retrograde  movement  to  Harnson's  Landing 
Stone's  conomand,  having  crossed  the  Potomac  '  on  the  James,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Savage's  Station, 
at  Ball's  Bluff,  atwut  midway  between  Harper's  Frazier's  Farm,  and,  finally  (July  1st),  at  Mal- 
Fer^  and  Washington,  was  defeated  by  the  ;  vem  Hill.  About  the  middle  of  August  his  army 
Confederate  GeneraTEvans,  with  a  loss  of  1,000  was  transferred  to  the  Potomac.  The  Confed- 
out  of  1,900  men.  On  February  6,  1862,  the  erate  army,  commanded  by  General  Robert  E. 
Federal  Commodore  Foote,  with  a  &eet  of  gun-  Lee,  who  had  succeeded  J.  E.  Johnston,  had 
boats  from  Cmro,  reduced  Fort  Henry  on  the  retired  to  Richmond,  to  assume  the  offensive 
east  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River  in  Tennessee;  against  Washington.  On  August  9th  an  inde- 
and  on  the  i6th  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  west  cisive  battle  was  fought  bv  General  Banks 
bank  of  the  Cumberland,  surrendered  with  about  against  Jackson  at  Cedar  Mountain;  and  on 
13,000  men  to  General  Grant.  The  Confeder-  August  29th  and  30th  occurred  the  second  battle 
ates  under  McCulIoch  and  others,  just  driven  out  of  Bull  Run,  between  the  Union  army  under 
of  Missouri,  were  defeated  at  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  i  Pope  and  the  Confederate  forces  under  Jackson 
March  7tb-8th.  In  the  night  of  April  7tn,  Island  i  and  Longstreet,  in  which  the  latter  had  the 
No.  Ten  in  the  Mississipm,  a  tew  miles  above  |  advantage.  Lee  moved  to  the  Potomac  above 
New  Madrid,  Mo.,  surrendered,  after  a  series  of  Washington  and  crossed  into  Maryland.  Jack- 
operations  by  General  Pope  and  Commodore  ;  son  captured  Harper's  Ferry  with  11,500  men. 
Foote,  lasting  over  a  month.  The  Federal  fleet  McClellan,  advancing  to  meet  Lee,  found  him 
was  now  enabled  to  proceed  down  the  river  as  on  September  15th  strongly  posted  across  Antie- 
far  as  Vioksburg,  Miss.,  receiving  the  surrender  tam  Creek  near  Sharpsbui^,  where,  on  the  two 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  6th.  The  battle  of  following  days,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought.  In 
Shiioh,  Miss.,  raged  two  days  (April  6lhand7th),  the  night  of  the  18th.  Ijee  retreated  into  Virginia. 
when  the  Confederates  under  Beauregard  fell  I  McClellan  crossed  the  Potomac  about  November 
back  to  Corinth,  leaving  the  field  in  the  posses- 1  1st.  On  the  7th  he  was  superseded  by  General 
Mon  of  the  Union  army  under  Generals  Buell  Bumside,  who  moved  down  the  Rappahannock 
and  Grant.  Corinth  was  evacuated  after  some  |  to  Fredericksburg.  Lee  had  made  a  parallel 
operations  against  it  under  General  Halleck.  movement  down  the  south  bank  and  strongly 
An  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  capture  intrenched  himself  on  the  bluffs  behind  the  town, 
of  New  Orleans  toward  the  close  of  April  by  I  On  December  13th,  Bumside  crossed  the  river 
naval  and  land  farces  under  Captain  Farragut  and  made  repeated  attacks  on  the  enemy's  posi- 
and  General  Butler.  Early  in  the  year  Roanoke  |  tion,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
Island,  New  Berne,  Beaufort,  Washington.  Ply-  i  on  the  15th  returned  to  the  north  bank.  On 
mouth,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  North  ■  January  26,  1863,  Bumside  was  superseded  by 
Carolina  were  occupied  by  the  Federals.  On '  General  Joseph  Hooker.  About  the  close  of 
April  11th  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the  mouth  of  the  April  Hooker  began  to  cross  the  Rappahannock, 
Savannah  River,  was  reduced.  Toward  the  end  and  concentrated  his  forces  at  ChaDcellorsville, 
of  August  the  Confederate  Genera)  Bragg  started  where  a  bloody  engagement  ensued,  May  2d— 4th, 
on  an  invasion  of  Kentucky  from  East  Tennes-  in  which  the  Union  army  was  worsted  by  the 
see.  He  captured  Richmond,  Lexington,  and  forces  under  Lee,  Hooker  recressing  to  the  north 
Munfordsville,    and    on    October     1st    entered    side  of  the  river.     General  Jackson  was  mortally 
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-wounded.    About  the  beginning  of  June,  Lee  General  Price  with  a  conBtderflble  force  made  a 

r'.n  assumed  the  oifeQ^ve.  The  main  body  of  raid  through  Mieeouri.  In  Vii^aia,  General 
Confederate  armycroBsed  the  Potomac  above  Grant,  -who  had  received  the  chief  command  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  June  24th-25th,  and  march- '  the  Union  armies,  began  on  May  4th  to  cross  the 
ing  across  Maryland  entered  Pennsylvania.  I  Rapidan  and  advance  into  the  "Wilderness." 
Hooker  moved  north,  bo  as  to  cover  Washington,  |  Here  (May  5th  and  6th)  and  at  Spottsylvania 
and  on  the  26tb  crossed  the  Potomac  about  haU  Court  House  near  by  (May  8th-2Ist)  followed  a 
way  between  Washington  and  Harper's  Ferry,  i  series  of  sanguinary  engagements,  which  baffled 
On  the  28th  he  was  succeeded  by  General  Meade,  the  di[ect  advaDce.  Grant  then  advanced  by  a 
The  latter  advanced  into  Pennsylvania,  and  on  |  succession  of  Bank  movements  to  the  Chicka- 
Juiy  1st,  2d,  and  3d  the  two  armies  met  in  the  |  hominy,  where,  on  June  3d,  he  suffered  a  dis- 
great  battle  of  Gettysbure,  which  ended  in  the  astrous  check  in  the  second  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
dtscomflture  of  the  Confederate  armv.  On  the  bor.  On  the  12th,  having  determined  to  attack 
4th,  Lee  began  his  retreat,  and  on  the  13th  re-  Richmond  from  the  south,  he  began  to  move, 
crossed  the  Potomac.  Meade  crossed  on  the:  crossing  the  Chickahominy  below  Lee's  portion, 
18th,  and  reached  Wanenton  on  the  25th,  i  and  effecting  the  passage  of  the  James,  June 
where  he  was  soon  confronted  by  Lee  on  the  I4th-15th.  Lee  thereTipon  retired  within  the  in- 
other  dde  of  the  Rappahannock.  In  the  west '  trenchments  coverinK  Richmond.  On  the  15th 
important  operations  had  taken  place  under  |  and  16th  a  part  of  the  Union  forces  unsuccess- 
GeneraJs  Grant  and  Sherman  against  Viclcsburg.  fully  aaaailed  Petersburg,  and  on  the  19th  Grant 
Close  pressed,  on  July  3d,  General  Fember- 1  began  a  regular  nege.  An  invasion  of  Mary- 
ton  surrendered  that  Confederate  stronghold,  j  land  under  General  Early  in  July,  which  threat- 
with  27,000  men,  to  General  Grant,  who,  on  the  |  ened  Washington,  faiied,  and  led  to  operations 
4th,  occupied  the  city.  The  result  of  this  cam-  I  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  which  General 
paign  rent  the  Confederacy  in  twain,  and  de-  I  Sheridan  nearly  destroyed  Early's  forces  at 
eided  ite  fate.  Port  Hudson,  La.,  on  the  Mis- 1  Winchester.  On  May  5,  1864,  General  W,  T. 
sissippi,  surrendered  after  a  siege  to  General  i  Sherman  started  from  Chattanooga  on  his  cam- 
Banks,  July  8th.  Rosecrans  remaned  ouietlv  '  paign  against  Atlanta,  in  which  he  was  ably 
at  Murfreesboro  till  June  23,  1863,  when  ne  aa-  |  opposed  by  Johnston,  and  vainly  assailed  by 
vanced,  forcing  Bragg  to  retreat  to  Chattanooga,  .  his  successor  in  command.  General  Hood.  At- 
which  was  occupiedby  a  detachmeat  on  Sep-  j  lanta  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates  on 
tember  9th,  Bragg  retiring  into  Georgia  and  |  September  1st.  Near  the  middle  of  November 
posting  his  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicka-  he  started  for  the  coast.  Marching  through  the 
mauga  Creek,  east  of  Trenton.  Here,  Septem-  heart  of  Geor^  without  opposition,  he  reached 
ber  19th  and  20th,  occurred  a  severe  engage-  the  vicinity  of  Savannah,  capturing  Fort  Mo- 
ment, in  which  the  Federals  were  worsted  and  '  Allieter  December  13th,  and  occupymg  the  city 
fell  back  to  Chattanooga,  where  they  were  be-  j  December  2lBt.  On  December  15th  and  16th, 
si^ed  by  Bragg.  On  October  23d,  General  Grant .  Hood,  who  had  marched  north  with  his  army, 
arrived  and  took  command.  A  series  of  move-  '  suffered  a  bloody  repulse  before  Nashville  by 
mente  was  at  once  initiated,  which  resulted  in  |  Thomas.  An  attempt  in  December,  by  a  fleet 
driving  Bragg  from  Chattanooga  (November  i  under  Admiral  Porter  and  a  land  force  under 
25th)  and  farcing  him  to  retreat  into  GeorKia.  I  General  Butler,  to  reduce  Fort  Fisher  at  the 
An  army  under  General  Bumside,  which  had  |  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  commanding  the 
occupied  Enozville,  and  was  beraeged  there  by  approach  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  failed;  but  on 
Longstreet,  was  relieved  at  the  beginning  of  i  Januarv  15,  1865,  it  was  carried  by  an  assault 
December.  All  Tennessee  was  now  recovered,  under  General  Terry,  aided  by  the  fleet.  The 
In  Arkansas,  General  Steele  had  captured  Little  Federal  forces  occupied  Wilmington  on  February 
Rock,  September  lOtb.  Fort  Wagner,  on  Mor-  22d.  The  siege  ot  Petersburg  and  Richmond 
ris  Island  at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  Harbor,  continued  till  April  3,  1865,  when,  after  Lee's 
after  viKOroudy  repelling  a  heavy  assault,  had  i  defeat  at  Five  Forks  (March  31st,  April  1st.), 
about"  the  same  time  been  reduced  by  a  regular ,  those  places  were  occupied  by  the  Federals,  hav- 
siege  under  General  Gillmore.  On  April  20, '  ing  been  evacuated  by  Lee  durins  the  preceding 
18M,  Plymouth,  N.  C,  waa  compelled  to  sur-  ]  night.  Grant  vigorously  pursued  the  retreating 
render  to  a  Confederate  force  under  General  army,  and  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  on  the 
Hoke,  and  as  a  consequence  Washington,  N.  C, '  9th,  compelled  Lee  to  surrender  the  remnant  of 
was  evacuated  by  the  Federals  eight  days  later,  i  his  forces,  about  27,000  in  all,  an  event  which 
On  October  31st,  Hymouth  was  retaken  by  the  I  virtually  terminated  the  war.  On  February  1st, 
Federal  fleet.  On  April  12th  Fort  Pillow,  on  General  Sherman  started  from  Savannah  on  a 
the  Mississippi  about  forty  miles  above  Mem- '  northward  movement  throush  the  Carolines, 
phis,  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Confederates  ■  and  reached  Columbia  on  the  17th.  General 
under  General  Forrest,  and  many  of  its  colored  '  Hardee,  being  thus  taken  in  the  rear,  evacuated 
defenders  were  killed  after  the  capture.  In  j  Charleston,  which  was  occupied  by  a  detach- 
August,  Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan,  commanding '  ment  of  General  Giilmore's  forces  on  the  18th, 
the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  were  reduixd  by  a  |  and  the  same  day  the  national  Bag  was  raised  . 
fleet  under  Admiral  Farragut,  aided  by  a  land  ■  over  Fort  Sumter.  Sherman  reached  Fayette- 
force  under  General  Granger,  and  the  Confed-  ville,  N.  C.,  on  March  12th.  On  the  19th  the 
erate  fleet  there  was  destroyed.  West  of  the  left  wing  under  Slocum  encountered  the  Con- 
Missismppi,  the  most  important  movement  in  federate  army  under  General  Johnston  at  Ben- 
1864  was  Bank's  disastrous  Red  River  campaign  tonville,  repelled  several  assaults,  and  on  the 
in  the  eariy  spring.     InSeptember  and  October,  j  21st,   being  reinforced,  compelled  it  to  retieat 
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to  Smithfield,  covering  Raleigh,  Slierman  then  daring  free  all  persons  held  ws  slaves  within  the 
occupied  Goldsboro,  whence  he  advanced  on  States  or  portions  of  States  then  in  rebellion. 
April  10th.  Johnston  retreated  through  Ha-  The  I3th  aroeDdment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
leigh,  and  on  April  26th  surrender^  bis  entire  tution,  declaring  that  slavery  shall  not  exist 
anny,  then  reduced  to  about  31,000  men.  In  within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject 
the  meantime,  a  cavalry  force  under  General  to  their  control,  was  declared  adopted  by  the 
Wilson  had  swept  through  Alabama  from  the  proclamationof  theSecretaryof  StateonDecem- 
north,  and  passed  into  Georpa,  occupying  Selma  ber  18,  1865.  The  first  step  toward  the  recon- 
on  April  2d,  Montsomery  on  the  121(1,  and  struction  of  loyal  governments  in  the  seceded 
Columbus,  Ga.,  on  the  16tn.  Mobile  was  taken  States  was  the  proclamation  of  President  Lin- 
on  April  12lh  by  General  Canby,  aided  by  a  coin  of  December  8,  1863.  Under  this  scheme 
fleet  under  Admiral  Thatcher.  On  May  4th,  governments  were  organized  in  Louisiana  and 
General  Taylor  surrendered  the  Confederate  Arkansas  in  the  early  part  of  1864,  and  in  Ten- 
forces  in  Alabama  to  General  Canby.  The  last  oessee  early  in  1865,  but  senators  and  repre- 
figbt  of  the  war  occurred  May  13th,  on  the  Rio .  sentatives  from  those  States  were  not  admitted 
Grande  in  Texas,  between  Colonel  Barrett  (Fed-  to  Congress.  After  the  close  of  the  war  PreM- 
eral)  and  General  Slaughter  (Confederate),  the  dent  Johnson  appointed  provisional  governors 
latter  being  victorious.  The  trans-Mississippi  for  several  of  the  seceded  States.  But  Congress 
Army  of  the  Confederates,  the  last  in  the  field,  did  not  approve  this  scheme  of  reconstruction, 
was  surrendered  by  Kirby  Smith  on  May  26th.  and  senators  and  representatives  from  those 
During  the  war  Confederate  cruisers,  mostly  States  were  not  admitted.  In  June,  1866,  a 
built  and  fitted  out  in  British  ports,  and  manned  joint  resolution  adopted  by  Congress  proposed 
by  British  sailore,  scoured  the  ocean.  Evading  the  I4th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
vessels  of  war,  they  destroyed  hundreds  of  mer-  .  extending  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  clasacB 
chantmen,  doing  irreparable  injury  to  the  com-  of  native  and  naturalized  persons,  guaranteeing 
merce  of  the  Union.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  validity  of  the  national  debt,  forbidding  the 
the  "Alabama,"  "Chickamauga,"  "Florida,"  payment  of  any  part  of  the  Confederate  debt 
"Georgia,"  "Olustee,"  "Shenandoah,"  "Sum-  or  of  claims  for  the  loss  of  slaves,  ete.  In  July 
t«r,"  and  "Tallahassee."  The  "Alabama,"  the  senators  and  representatives  were  admitted  from 
most  famous,  commanded  by  Raphael  Semmes, '  Tennessee,  that  State  having  ratified  the  Htb 
was  sunk  ofF  Cherboui^,  France,  June  19,  1864,  amendment.  On  January  8,  1867,  an  act  waa 
by  t^  United  States  steamer  "Kearsarge,"  passed  over  Preudent  Johnson's  veto,  confer- 
commanded  by  Captain  Winalow.  After  the  ring  the  right  of  suffrage  on  colored  citizens  of 
fall  of  lUchiDond,  Prerident  Davis  of  the  Con-  j  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  on  the  24th  a 
federacy  fled  south,  and  was  captured  at  Irwin-  !  similar  act  became  a  law  for  the  Territories. 
ville,  Ga.,  by  General  Wilson's  forces,  May  10,  '  The  congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  was 
1865.  He  and  some  other  prominent  leaders  developed  in  the  act  of  March  2d  and  the  eup- 
were  imprisoned  for  a  time,   but  no  man  was  '  plementarv  acts  of  March  23d  and  July   19tn. 

Kinished  for  participation  in  the  rebellion.  The  each  of  wnich  was  passed  over  the  President's 
atjonal  Republican  Convention  assembled  at  veto.  These  acts  declaredthat  "no  legal  State 
Baltimore  on  June  7,  1864,  and  nominated  Governments  or  adequate  protection  for  life  or 
President  Lincoln  for  reelection,  and  for  vice-  ;  property  now  exist  in  the  rebel  States  of  Vir- 
president  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee.  The  gioia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia, 
platform  pledged  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Alabama,  Mississipoi.  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas, 
war  for  ttie  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  and  Arkansas,"  and  divided  them  into  five  mili- 
favored  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  tary  districts.  The  district  commandera  were 
abolishing  slaverj-.  The  National  Democratic  required  to  make  a  registration  of  voters,  com- 
Convention  assembled  at  Chicago  on  Augunt  prising  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  21 
29th,  and  nominated  General  George  B.  McClel-  years  old  and  upward,  without  regard  to  race. 
Ian  for  president,  and  for  vice-president  George  color,  or  previous  condition,  who  had  resided 
H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio.  The  election  took  place  in  the  respective  States  one  year,  and  were  not 
on  Novemlter  8th.  the  eleven  seceded  States  not  excluded  Irom  holding  office  by  the  14th  amend- 
participating.  McClellan  and  Pendleton  re-  ment.  Delegates  were  to  be  elected  in  the 
ceived  the  electoral  votes  of  New  Jersey.  Dela-  several  States  by  the  registered  volera  to  con- 
ware,  and  Kentucky.  21;  Lincoln  and  Johnson  ventions  for  framing  new  constitutions.  Only 
received  those  of  all  the  other  States,  212,  and  when  constitutions  had  been  adopted  conferring- 
were  elected.  On  March  4,  1865.  Lincoln's  sec-  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage  on  colored  persons,  and  such, 
ond  inauguration  took  place.  On  April  14th  he  constitutions  had  been  approved  by  Congress. 
was  assassinated  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  and  and  when  the  14th  amendment  had  been 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  dangerously  rotified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respective 
wounded  by  another  conspirator;  ond  on  the  States,  were  senators  and  representatives  to  be 
following  day  Vice-President  Johnson  entered  admitted.  The  conditions  of  these  acts  were 
upon  the  duties  of  the  presidency.  The  ques-  complied  with  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
tion  of  emancipation  early  attracted  the  atten-  Georiria,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
tion  of  tlie  administration  and  Congress,  On  Carolina  in  1868.  and  in  Mississipin,  Texas,  anil 
April  16,  1802,  an  act  was  passed  abolishing  Vireinia  in  1870.  But  the  subsequent  action 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  on  June  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia  in  excluding  colored 
9th  another  act  declared  that  slavery  should  not  members  ted  to  further  measures  on  the  part 
thereafter  exist  in  the  Territories.  On  January  '  of  Congress,  and  dclaved  the  final  restoration 
I,  1863,  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  o  proclamation  de-  ;  of  that  State  until  1870-    The  adoption  of  the 
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14th  amendnieDt  was  proclaimed  on  July  28,  of  Ohio  tor  preMdent,  and  William  A.  Wheeler 
1868.  In  February,  1869.  a  joint  reaolulion  of  New  York  for  vice-president.  The  National 
proposing  the  15th  amendmeat  to  the  Const!-  Democratic  Convention,  which  assembled  at 
tution,  prohibiting  the  denial  or  abridgement  St.  Louia  on  June  27th,  nominated  Samuel  J. 
by  any  State  of  the  Union  of  the  right  to  vote  Tilden  of  New  York  for  president,  and  Thomas 
on  account  of  color  or  previous  condition  of  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana  for  vice-president, 
servitude,  was  passed.  The  difference  between  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  although  they  received  a 
President  Johnson  and  Congress  on  the  question  .  minority  of  the  popular  vote,  were  declared  by 
of  reconstruction  led  to  his  separation  from  the  a  special  commission,  whose  report  was  adapted 
Republican  party,  and  to  the  passage  on  Mareh  by  Congress  in  joint  convention,  to  have  been 
2,  1867,  over  his  veto,  of  the 'tenure  of  office"  !  elected  by  a  majority  of  one  in  the  electoral 
act,  wlueh  took  from  the  President  the  power '  colleges. 

to  remove,  without  the  consent  of  the  Sena(«,  In  1876,  the  Centennial  Exposition  was  held 
such  civil  officers  as  are  appointed  by  the  Presi-  in  Philadelphia,  in  celebration  of  the  one  hun- 
dent  with  the  consent  ol  the  Senate.  His  at-  ,  dredth  year  of  American  independence.  The 
tempt  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  secretary  of  war,  exiiibitors,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  numbered 
notwithstanding  the  act,  led  to  his  impeach-  :j0.86o.  The  buildings  were  of  the  grandest 
ment,  a  resolution  to  that  effect  passing  the  description,  exceeding  any  that -had  nitherto 
House  of  Representatives  February  24^  1868.  |  been  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  an  intema- 
He  was  tried  before  the  Senate  and  acouitted  in  tional  exposition.  After  a  presidency  of  two 
May,  there  being  a  majority  against  nim,  but  j  terms  General  Grant  was  succeeded  by  Ruthford 
not  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  In  1867,  I B.  Hayes,  whose  election  was  granted  by  an 
Alaska  was  purehased  of  Russia.  The  National  electoral  commission  formed  by  patriotic  corn- 
Republican  Convention  assembled  at  Chicago  |  promise.  At  the  following  election  (1880)  the 
on  Hay  21,  1868,  Mid  nominated  General  Ulj-sKes  Republicans  elected  General  Garfield,  who  was 
S,  Grant  for  preMdent,  and  for  vice-president  shot  by  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  July  2,  1881,  at  the 
Schuyler  Colfax  of  Indiana.  The  National  Dem-  Baltimore  and  Potomac  depot,  Washington, 
ocratic  Convention  assembled  at  New  York  on  D.  C.,  and  died  September  19,  1881.  Mr.  Arthur, 
July  4th,  and  nominated  Horatio  Seymour  of  the  vice-president,  became  preadent.  In  1885, 
New  York  for  president,  and  Francis  P.  Stair,  '  Grover  Cleveland,  the  first  Democrat  holding 
Jr.,  of  Missouri,  tor  vice-preMdent.  The  elec-  the  office  since  1861.  succeeded  as  president. 
tion  took  place  on  November  3d,  Virginia,  The  Anti-polygamy  Bill,  virtuaDy  disfranchising 
Mississippi,  and  Texas  not  voting.  Seymour  Mormons,  became  a  law  in  1886;  also  the  Inter- 
and  Blatr  received  80  electoral  votes;  Gmnt .  State  Commerce  Bill,  establishing  a  commission 
and  Colfax  received  214,  and  were  elected.  On  |  to  secure  uniformity  of  railroad  rates,  nationalize 
May  1,  1872,  a  convention  assembled  at  Cincin-  |  through-route  traffic,  and  break  up  harmful 
nati,  composed  of  persons  previously  in  sym-  j  combinations.  In  1888.  North  Dakota,  South 
pathy  with  the  Republican  party,  but  now  [  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington  Territories 
dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  President  i  were  admitted  as  States.  A  billpassed  in  187B 
Grant  and  opposed  to  his  reflection.  They  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  as 
styled  themselves  "Liberal  Republicans."  Bv  |  laborers,  amended  in  1S82  making  the  restriction 
tlus  convention  Horace  Greeley  of  New  York  to  last  for  twenty  years,  was  further  amended 
was  nominated  for  president,  and  Benjamin  I  in  1888  by  taking  away  from  the  Chinese  now  or 
Gratz  Brown  of  Missouri  for  vice-president.  I  heretofore  in  the  country  the  privilege  of  return 
The  National  Republican  Convention  assembled  '  unless  they  had  previously  procured  certificates. 
at  Philadelphia  on  June  5th,  and  nominated  j  President  Cleveland  retired  to  private  life  after 
President  Grant  for  reelection,  and  for  vice-  i  ^ving  a  cautious  and  prudent  administration, 
president  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts.  The  signanzed  by  patient  attention  to  details  and 
National  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at  \  strong  assertion  of  official  prerogative.  In  1889, 
Baltimore  on  July  9th,  and  nominated  the  same  Benjamin  Harrison,  elected  by  the  Republicans, 
candidates  and  adopted  the  same  platform  as  i  became  president,  tlie  i.ssue  of  the  campaign 
the  Cincinnati  Convention.  The  election,  which  ;  being  Free-ttade  vs.  Protection.  In  1^0  a 
took  place  on  November  5th,  resulted  in  the  '  protective  tariff  bill,  known  as  the  McKinley 
choice  of  Grant  and  Wilson,  who  each  received  |  Act,  became  a  law.  It  increased  duties  on  115 
286  electoral  votes,  out  of  a  tolal  of  366.  One  '  articles,  embracing  farm  products  and  manu- 
of  the  most  prominent  events  of  Grant's  admin-  factures,  and  decreased  those  on  190,  i.e.,  manu- 
istration  was  the  settlement  by  the  Treaty  of  I  factures  established.  It  placed  sugar  on  the 
Washington  (May  8,  1871),  and  a  subsequent  |  free  list.  The  Coinage  Act  of  1890  made  it  com- 
arbitration  at  Geneva,  Switzerland  (1871-2),  of.pulsory  on  the  government  to  buy  54,000.000 
outstanding  disputes  with  Great  Britain,  of  ounces  of  silver  yearly;  instead  of  coining  the 
which    the    principal    (the    "Alabama    claims"  |  same,  to  is-sue  silver  certificates  therefor.     Acts 

Sueation)  related  to  the  charge  that  the  British .  to  admit  Wyoming  and  Idaho  as  States  were 
ovemment  bad  failed  in  its  duties  as  a  neutral  passed  in  1890.  On  June  19,  1890,  the  report 
in  allowing  the  construction  and  htting  out  of  i  of  the  International  American  Conference  was 
Conjfederate  cruisers  (the  "  Alabama, "  etc.)  in  '  presented,  forming  the  basis  of  the  policy  of 
British  ports.  The  verdict  of  the  arbitrators  j  reciprocity  by  which  treaties  were  entered  into 
awarded  to  the  United  States  an  indemnity  of  with  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Brazil,  and  the 
115,500.000  in  gold.  The  National  Republican  |  countries  of  Central  and  South  America.  By 
ConventioD  of  1876  assembled  at  Cincinnati  on  i  the  end  of  1892  these  treaties  began  to  bring 
June  14th,  and  nominated  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  about   an  anticipated  increase  of  trade.     An 
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application  of  the  "Monroe  Doctrine"  in  legard 
to  the  Samosn  Eroup  of  islands  Btrat«Kically  situ- 
ated in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  had  been  seized 
by  Germany,  resuited  in  the  codcIusiod  of  a 
treaty  which  saved  the  absorption  of  the  islands. 
The  Bering  Sea  question,  loti^  a  diplomatic 
stumbling-block  between  the  United  StoUs  and 
Great  Britain,  was,  after  skillful  diplomacy, 
referred  to  a  board  of  arbitration.  A  dangerous 
complication  with  Italy,  caused  by  the  lynching 
of  Italians  in  New  Orieans  in  1891,  was  amicably 
settled  and  friendly  relations  restored.  In 
October,  1891,  the  crew  of  the  United  States 
war-vessel  "Baltimoie"  having  met  with  out- 
rageous treatment  by  the  police  of  Valparaiso, 
tte  government  demanded  an  apology  from 
Chile,  which  after  delay  was  extended,  with 
promise  of  full  reparation.  The  presidential 
election  in  1892  resulted  in  the  setecClon  of 
Grover  Cleveland.  President  Harrison  retired 
from  office,  March  4,  1893,  President  William 
McKinley  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1897,  and 
a  year  later,  after  a  number  of  attempts  to  allay 
the  Cuban  wtuation,  came  the  war  with  Spain. 
(See  Spanish- American  War.) 

Apeacecommis^on  (consisting of —American: 
Hon.  William  R.  Day,  preadent ;  Seoatont,  C. 
K.  Davis,  William  P.  Frye,  Geo.  Gray;  White- 
law  Reid,  with  Prof,  J.  B.  Moore,  secretary — 
Spanish:  Senor  Montero  Rios,  president;  Gen- 
eral Cirero,  Senor  de  Villaurratia,  Senor  de 
Gamica,  Senor  Abarzua)  met  In  Paris  to  discuss 
the  terms  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Sta(«E.  December  28,  1898,  Spain  ceded  to  the 
United  States  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Guam,  and  agreed  to  retire  from  Cuba,  accept- 
ing the  offer  of  520,000,000,  the  United  States' 
proposition. 

President  McKinley  was  inaugurated  for  the 
second  term  March  4,  1901.  He  was  shot  by 
an  assassin  on  September  6,  1901,  and  died 
September  14th,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Vice-President  Roosevelt,  who,  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1904,  was  inaugurated  March  5,  1905, 
tor  a  full  term. 

PreMdent  Roosevelt  at  once  set  about  ini 
ing  needed  reforms  in  railroad,  corporal! 
and  trtist  methods,  and  in  pushing  forward  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  1906. 
a  race  war  occurred  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 
resulting  in  the  colored  troops  stationed  there 
being  ordered  out  of  the  State,  and  in  their 
Buh.<iequent  expul.'iion  from  the  United  States 
armvhyorder  of  the  President.  In  March,  1907, 
the  President  issued  orders  for  the  exclusion  of 
Japanese  laborers,  and  for  the  dismissal  of 
suits  against  the  San  Francisco  school  txKird. 
This  action  opened  the  way  for  negotiation; 
between  the  governments  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  which  culminated,  early  in  1908. 
in  the  complete  restraint  of  Japanese  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States. 

Vermont.  The  first  white  eettlement 
was  made  at  Brattleboro,  in  1724,  as  a  military 
station,  by  the  Massachusetts  colon i.its.  It 
served  as  a  base  of  operations  during  the  French 
wars.  Immigration  set  in.  and  in  1768,  124 
townships  had  been  granted  by  Governor  Went- 
wortli,  of  New  Hampshire,  oy  which  colony 
the  fee  and  jurisdiction  of  the  soil  were  claimed. 


A  counter-claim  was  made  by  New  York  in  1763, 
and  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  there 
was  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  two  colo- 
nies over  their  respective  rights  to  Vermont.  In 
1777,  the  people  of  Vermont  declared  their 
independence,  and,  though  admission  to  the 
confederacy  of  States  was  sought,  it  was  refused, 
and  Vermont  remained  outside  of  the  Union  till 
1791.  During  the  previous  year  New  York 
had  surrendered  its  claims  for  a  financial  consid- 
eration. Vermont  was  the  first  State  to  join 
the  oripnal  thirteen.  Though  not  confederated 
with  the  other  colonies  against  Great  Britain, 
the  "Green  Mountain  Bo3^"  had  signaliied 
their  valor  and  patriotism  in  a  number  ot  hard- 
fought  battiea  and  expeditions.  Among  these- 
were  the  capture  of  Tieonderoga  by  Ethan  Allen, 
the  invasion  of  Canada,  the  battles  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  the  two  battles  near  Bennington, 
which  were  the  primary  cause  of  Burgoyne's 
defeat  at  Saratoga,  In  1837,  Vermont  was  the 
starting  point  of  the  Canadian  raids,  and  also  of 
the  Fenian  raids. 

VlDland,  the  name  g^ven  to  the  chief  set- 
tlement of  the  early  Norsemen  in  North  America. 
It  is  undoubtedly  represented  in  modem  times 
by  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
the  first  that  saw  it  was  Bjame  Herjuifson, 
who  was  driven  thither  by  a  storm  in  the  sum- 
mer of  A.  D.  986,  when  making  a  voyage  from 
Iceland  to  Greenland,  of  which  country  his 
father,  Herjulf,  and  Eric  the  Red,  were  the 
earliest  colonists.  But  Bjame  did  not  touch 
the  land,  which  was  first  visited  by  Leif  the 
I  Lucky,  a  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  about  A.  D.  1000. 
One  part  of  the  country  he  named  Heiluland 
(■' Stoneland  ") ;  another  Mnrkland  C Wood- 
lland"),  the  modem  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
■  Scotia;  a  German  in  his  company  having  found 
the  grape  growing  wild,  as  in-his  native  countrj-, 
Leit  called  the  region  Vinland.  The  natives 
from  their  dwarfish  size  they  called  skraelings. 
Two  years  after  Leif's  brother,  Thorwald, 
,  arrived,  and  in  the  summer  of  1003  led  an  expe- 
j  dition  along  the  coast  of  New  England  south, 
!  but  was  killed  tlie  year  following  in  an  encounter 
with  tlie  natives.  The  most  famous  of  the 
Norse  explorers,  however,  was  Thorfinn  Karl- 
sefne,  an  Icelander,  who  had  married  Gudrid, 
widow  of  Thorstfin,  a  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  and 
who  in  1007  sailed  from  Greenland  to  Vinland 
with  a  crew  ot  160  men,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years,  and  then  returned,  after  which  no 
further  attempts  at  coloniEation  were  made. 
Hin,  in  his  '' Antiquitntos  Americanffi,"  pub- 
lish«i  the  first  full  collection  of  the  evidence 
which  proves  the  pre-Columbian  colonization 
I  of  America.  Both  he  and  Finn  Magnusen  labor 
'  to  show  that  Columbus  derived  his  first  hints 
of  a  new  world  from  the  accounts  of  these  old 
Icelandic  expeditions.  Finn  Mngnusen  is  be- 
lieved to  have  established  the  fact  that  Colum- 
bus did  viat  Iceland  in  1477,  fifteen  years  before 
he  undertook  his  expedition  across  tne  Atlantic, 
and  so  may  have  heard  something  of  the  long- 
abandoned  Vine!  and. 

Vlrirlnla.  The  name  Virgima.  originally 
bestowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1584  on  the 
reginn  now  known  as  North  Carolina,  discovered 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  expedition,  was  aft«i^ 
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ward  applied  to  the  whole  country  to  45°  north. .  pany  in  an  attempt  to  forcstBll  the  Astor  Expe- 
In  1606,  James  1.  gave  to  the  London  Company,  ]  dition,  but  it  reached  the  river  too  late.  For 
which  made  the  first  permanent  settlement  of ;  some  time  after  the  history  of  the  country  was 
the  EngliBh  in  America  at  Jamestown  the  year :  merely  the  record  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
after,  the  country  from  34°  to  38°  north,  extend- 1  pany  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  IJuring 
ing  100  miles  from  the  sea.  The  colony  was  <  all  the  years  of  the  fur  trading  a  dispute  had 
saved  from  ruin  by  Captain  John  Smith  two  I  been  going  on  between  the  United  States  and 
years  later.  Colonisation  increased  rapidly,  I  England,  and  at  times  war  was  threatened.  An 
and  in  1621  a  legislative  body  was  formed.  In  I  agreement  was  arrived  at  after  a  time,  and  in 
1641,  there  were  15,000  Engliah  in  the  colony.  :  1846  a  treaty  was  signed  fixing  the  boundary 
In  1676,  occurred  Bacon's  Rebellion,  brought  on  ,  at  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  The  Territory  of 
by  the  tyranny  of  Sir  William  Berlieley,  the  |  Ore^n  waa  formed  in  1848,  and  in  1853  the 
Governor.  The  French  War  of  1754,  of  which  .  Ternton'  of  Wasliington  was  established  from 
Braddock's  defeat  was  the  most  notable  incident,  |  a  part  of  the  original  country.  Waahington  was. 
first  brought  Geoive  Washington  into  notice.  |  admitted  to  Statehood  November  11,  1809. 
Virginia,  under  the  leadership  of  Patrick  Henry,  '  Waterloo,  Battle  of,  an  important 
was  the  first  to  protest  against  British  oppression  battle  won  by  the  allied  forces  over  Napoleon, 
in  1764,  and  sent  representatives  to  the  Conti-  near  Waterloo,  a  Belgian  village  eleven  miles 
nental  Congress  in  1775.  The  most  important  j  south  of  Brussels,  Jui:e  IS,  1815.  The  prelimi- 
miiitary  event  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  nary  battles  had  been  at  Ligny,  June  16th  (when 
in  Virginia,  was  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at '  Nai>oleon  had  defeated  the  Prussians  under 
Yorktown,  October  19,  1781.  Virginia  passed  Blucher),  and  at  Quartre-Bras,  on  the  same  day 
an  ordinance  of  secession,  April  17,  1861,  and  in  |  (when  the  allies  under  Wellington  compelled  the 
the  war  that  followed  became  the  bloodiest  French  Marshal  Ney  to  retire).  At  Waterloo 
cock-pit  of  the  whole  contest.  The  most  impor-  ,  the  French  numbered  about  72,000.  The  allies 
tant  battles  were  Bull  Run  July  21,  1861;  Win-  (British,  Dutch,  and  Germans),  under  Welling- 
chester,  May25,  1S62;  the  battles  of  the  Penin-  ton,  had  about  67,000;  the  Prussians  {about 
sular  campaign  in  the  summer  of  1862;  second  .  50,000  more),  under  Blucher,  came  up  in  time 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  August  29,  1862;  Fredericks-  to  take  part  in  the  close  of  the  battle,  and  in  the 
burg,  December  13,  1862;  Cbancellorsville,  pursuit.  The  battle  began  about  11.30  A.  M. 
May  2-4,  1863;  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  Briefly  it  may  be  said  to  have  consisted  of  a 
campaign  in  1864,  ending  in  the  investment  of  I  series  of  brilliant  but  unsuccessful  charges  made 
Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  the  final  sur- ;  by  the  French,  and  dogged  resistance  on  the 
render  of  General  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court .  part  of  the  British;  in  the  evening  the  French 
House,  April  g,  1865.  The  State  was  readmitted  Old  Guard  charged,  but  unavaifingly;  after 
.  January  27,  1870.  which   the  allies   advanced.     The   French   lost 

Wasblngton.  The  first  record  in  history  about  35,(X)0,  and  many  prisoners ;  the  allies 
of  the  region  which  is  now  the  Stale  of  Washing-  about  22,000.  Marshal  Grouchy,  though  he 
ton  was  the  discovery,  in  1592,  of  the  Strait  of  defeated  Blucher  at  Wavre,  June  18th.  failed 
Juan  de  Fuca  by  a  Greek  pilot.  In  1775  Cap-  to  prevent  him  from  joining  Wellington,  and 
tain  Heeeta,  a  Spanish  navigator,  discovered  himself  failed  to  come  to  Napoleon's  aid,  though 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  but  was  unable  to  but  a  few  miles  distant.  The  rout  of  the  French 
enter  the  river.  In  1789  Captain  Kendrick,  an  was  complete,  and  the  dlsafiter  final  to  Napoleon, 
American,  sailed  through  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  '  the  result  being  his  deposition  and  exile  to  St. 
through  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Queen  Charlotte   Helena. 

Sound,  and  was  the  first  to  make  known  the  |  W^est  Tll^lnla.  Immediately  after  the 
character  of  these  inland  waters.  On  the  tlth  ;  ordinance  of  secession,  passed  by  Virginia  in 
of  May,  1792,  Captain  Gray,  of  the  American  j  April,  1861,  a  mass-meeting  of  citizens  con- 
ship  ''Columbia"  entered  the  river,  to  which  I  vened  at  Clarksburg,  and  denounced  the  action 
he  ^ve  the  name  of  his  ship.  This  gave  to  the  ,  of  the  convention,  recommending  the  citizens  of 
United  States,  the  priority  of  claim  to  the '  Northwest  Virginia  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Oregon  region,  which  then  comprised  the  present  Wheeling  on  May  13th.  Other  meetings  sus- 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho.  In  |  tained  the  movement,  and  delegates  from 
October  of  the  same  year  an  Englishman  sailed  |  twenty-five  western  counties  met  in  convention. 
up  and  examined  tlie  Columbia  about  100  miles '  denounced  the  action  of  Virginia,  and  provided 
from  the  mouth.  The  coast  soon  became  well- 1  for  a  convention  of  all  the  counties  of  the  State 
known,  and  the  United  States  Government  |  adhering  to  the  Union.  The  latter  convention 
fitted  out  expeditions  to  more  thoroughly  ex- 1  repudiated  the  action  of  Virginia,  and  elected 
plore  the  interior.  The  most  important  of  tliese  Francis  H.  Pierpont  as  governor  of  the  reorgan- 
was  that  under  Lewis  and  Clark,  who,  ascending  ized  State  of  Virginia.  The  ultimate  result  was 
the  Missouri,  made  the  Clearwater  River,  thence  i  the  formation  of  the  new  State  under  the  title 
ent«ring  the  Columbia  and  reaching  the  Pacific  |  of  West  Virginia,  and  in  1863  the  State  \ 
Ocean  in  December,  1805.  (.j_;..~j  ...  .i.„  ii„: —      u;i;. — .: — 

In  1810.  two  expeditions  were  sent  out  by  ' 
companies  formed  by  J.  J.  Astor  for  the  purpose  i 
of  engaging  in  fur  trade  along  the  river,  and  the    i 


following  year  a  trading  post  was  established 
at  Astoria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
In,  the  meantime  another  fur  trading  expedition 
had  been  sent  out  by  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 


admitted  to  the  Union.    Military  operations  in 

'   it    is   now    known    as   West  Virginia    were 

itly  confined  to   1861,  and    the    most    im- 

engagements  were  at  Philippi,  Beverly, 


itich  Mountain,  Cheat  Mountain,  and  Camifex 
■'erry. 

Whisky  lasurrectlon,  a  popular  out- 
>reak  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  the  summer 
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domestic  distilled  spirits.  The  people  of  West- 
em  Pennsylvania,  where  lar^  quantities  of 
whisky  were  manufactured,  resisted  the  coliec- 
tioD  of  the  revenue  by  excise  officers  with,  force 
of  arms.  The  insurrection  became  general  in 
several  counties.  Many  outrages  were  com- 
mitted. Buildings  were  burned,  the  mails  were 
rifled,  and  government  officers  were  insulted  and 
abused.  At  one  time  there  wett  6,000  or  7,000 
insurgents  under  arms.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  (Washington)  finally  called  out 
the  military  force  of  the  country,  to  put  down 
the  insurgeots,  and  was  successful.  Great  leni- 
ency was  shown  to  the  offenders,  and  the  excite- 
ment died  away. 

W^laconBln.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  River  Wisconsin  (originally  used  with  the 
French  orthography,  Ovieamain).  from  an 
Indian  word,  meaning  "wild,  rushing  river." 
The  first  white  people  m  Wisconsin  were  French 
explorers,  Jean  Nicolet  and  his  followers,  who 
entered  the  region  in  1634,  In  1658-59,  two 
fur  traders,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  viuted  the 
Missiiisippi  and  left  a  record  of  their  travels.  In 
1665,  a  Jesuit  misrion  at  La  Pointe  was  founded 
by  Father  Claude  Allouez,  and  three  years  later 
he  established  the  mission  of  St,  Francis  Xavier 
on  the  shores  of  Green  Bay.  _  In  1673,  Father 
Marquette,  accompanying  Louis  Joliet,  reached 
the  Mississippi  by  passing  through  Wisconsin, 
and  later  Father  Hennepin  and  La  Salle  traced 
other  waterways  within  the  territory.  Trading 
posts  were  established  soon  after  this,  becoming 
dependencies  of  Mackinaw.  About  the  middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  a  fixed  settlement 
was  established  at  Green  Bay,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  Prairie  du  Chien,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconun,  grew  into  a  like 
settlement,  and  a  few  years  later  La  Pointe  and 
Portage  became  permanent  trading  posts. 

En^and  retained  Mackinaw  after  the  treaty 
of  1783,  and  American  dominion  tvas  not  felt 
by  the  Wisconsin  tradera  until  after  the  War  of 
1812.  The  formation  of  Astor's  company  to 
establish  fur  trade  in  this  region  was  followed  by 
a  law  forbidding  English  traders  in  the  territory, 
which  resulted  m  an  increase  of  American  influ- 
ence. By  the  ordinance  of  1787  Wisconsin  had 
been  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  1800, 
it  was  included  in  Indianq  Territory.  In  1809,  it 
passed  to  Illinois,  and  in  181S  to  Michigan.  In 
1825,  the  lead  mines  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  began  to  attract  attention  and  conriderable 
mipinB  population  came  into  the  countrv.  In 
1828,  Fort  Winnebago  was  erected  at  Portage 
and  the  mining  region  was  ceded  to  the  whites 
by  the  Indians,  In  1832,  occurred  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  which  ended  in  the  almost  entire 
extermination  of  the  Sacs.  The  Territory  of 
Wisconsin  was  formed  in  1836  out  of  lands  then 
comprised  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  It 
embra'::.d  all  the  land  now  within  the  States  of 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  that  part 
of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  which  lies  east  of  the 
Missouri  and  White  Earth  rivers.  In  1838,  all 
the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
of  a  line  due  north  from  the  source  of  that 
river  to  the  international  boundary-line,  was 
taken  to  foim  the  Territory  of  Iowa.     As  thus 


I  bounded,  Wisconsin  became  a  State  in  1848, 
the  seventeenth  admitted  under  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

^Vyomlng  was  first  visit«d  by  white  men 
in  1742  and  1744,  when  Sieur  de  Ve*«ndrye, 
;  with  a  party  from  Canada,  entered  the  territory 
j  and  discovered  the  Rocky  Mountains.  John 
Colter,  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  expedition  of  1806- 
10,  explored  the  northern  part  of  the  section 
I  and  discovered  Yellowstone  Park.  In  1807, 
j  Ezekiel  Williams  made  extensive  explorations 
j  in  Wyoming,  and  in  1812  Robert  Stuart's 
■  courier  party  discovered  the  route  to  the  West 
[known  as  the  "Overland  Trait."  In  1834, 
j  Sublette  and  Campbell  built  Fort  Williams, 
,  afterward  called  Fort  Laramie,  and  established 
I  the  first  permanent  post  in  the  Stata.  In 
1834,  the  first  emigrants  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
passed  along  the  overland  trail,  and  in  1836 
I  the  first  white  women  crossed  the  Rocky  Moun- 

1  Fort  Bridger,  the  second  permanent  post,  was 
built  in  1842.  In  1847,  the  advance  guard  of 
I  the  Mormons  crossed  Wyoming  on  their  way  to 
Utah,  Fort  Laramie  was  garrisoned  in  1849 
and  made  a  government  post.  In  1854,  began  a 
series  of  Indian  wars  which  continued  until  1S76. 
The  greatest  Indian  uprising  happened  from 
1862  to  1868,  and  in  1866  occurred  the  massacre 
of  Fort  Phi!  Kearny,  when  Colonel  Fetterroan 
and  eighty  men  were  killed.  The  gold  mines 
of  Sweetwater  were  discovered  in  1867,  and  the 
city  of  Cheyenne  was  founded  in  the  same  year. 
The  first  passenger  train  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  arrived  m  Wyoming  in  1867.  In  1868. 
the  Territory  of  Wyoming  was  organized.  , 
Cheyenne  was  designated  as  the  capital,  and 
Laramie  was  founded.  The  first  territorial 
legislature  convened  at  Cheyenne  in  1869,  An 
act  was  approved  that  year  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote  and  hold  office  in  Wyoming,  Coal 
was  discovered  in  1869  and  the  first  mine  was 
opened.  In  1890,  Wyoming  was  admitted  to 
statehood  and  the  first  legislature  convened  at 
Cheyenne.  In  the  same  year  cowboys,  in  an 
attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  trein  robbery,  brought 
about  a  penod  of  outlawry  that  necessitated  a 
call  for  tJnited  States  troops. 

Serious  trouble  was  caused  for  some  years  in 
Wyoming  by  the  State  game  laws,  to  wnich  the 
Indians  were  naturally  unable  to  reconcile  them- 
selves. In  the  latter  part  of  October  and  the 
beginning  of  November,  1903,  severe  fighting 
took  place  between  the  whiles  and  Indians  who 
had  been  killing  game,  in  which  several  whites 
were  kiUed. 

Yorkton'ti,  Virginia.  Lord  Comwallis 
had  taken  possession  of  Yorktown  in  August, 
1781 ;  but,  after  sustaining  a  disastrous  siege, 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  army,  consisting 
of  about  7,000  men,  to  the  allied  armies  of  France 
and  America,  under  the  command  of  General 
Washington  and  Count  Rochambeau,  October 
19,  1781.  This  mischance  n-as  attributed  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  had  not  given  the  garrison 
the  necessary  succor  they  expected;  and  it 
mainly  led  to  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederates 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  twelve 
hundred  lawuagea  were  spoken  in  the  two 
Americas.  Tnese  UnRUa^  give  evidence  of 
no  continuously  progressive  type  of  culture. 
The  many  tribes  have  changed  their  vocabu- 
laries; but  the  identical  method  of  putting 
words  together  has  survived  without  change. 
One  strikmg  characteristic  is  the  freauency  of 
long  words.  This  ia  well  illustrateo  by  the 
Aztec  word  for  letter-postage  —  amadocuilotit- 
guUcailaxOakuiUi,  the  literal  meaning  of  which 
IS,  "the  payment  received  for  carrying  a  paper 
on  which  something  is  written."  By  compari- 
eon  and  classification  of  the  countless  dialects 
and  languages,  they  are  reduced  to  a  few  great 
groups:  the  TumA  group  covers  the  northern 
part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain|;  the  Azt«c  group 
has  its  seat  in  Central  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica; the  Maya  group  has  its  seat  in  Central 
America  and  Yucatan;  the  Appalachian  tribes 
include  bJI  those  with  which  tne  English  and 
the  French  first  came  into  contact  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  basin  of  the  MissiHsippi,  and 
also  the  tribes  of  the  northern  part  of  South 
America;  the  Amazonian  tribes  occupy  a  large 
part  of  South  America. 

The  Hamitic  race  belongs  historically  to  the 
northern  part«  of  Africa,  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  The 
Mamitic  people  were  called,  by  the  historic 
Greeks,  Pelaagic.  Their  civilisation  has  been 
so  oveiiaid  by  that  of  the  Aryans  as  to  be  almost 
wholly  obscured.  The  great  Hamitic  civiliza- 
tion was  that  of  Egypt,  long  considered  the 
earliest  of  all  the  civilizations. 

HABnXIC   TONGUES 

Sidonian.         EcvptUn,  Berb«,  Itwrian. 


Pelupui.  Mins'sn.  GaDs 

(probably)        (probably)        (probably) 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  we  knew 
tittle  more  of  Semitic  literature  than  what  was 
contained  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures 
and  in  that  body  of  Arabic  literature  that  grew 
up  after  the  era  of  Mohammed.  Our  knowledge 
has  been  greatly  added  to  by  tlie  numeroAis 
inscriptions  which  have  been  found  and  de- 
ciphered. The  Semitic  races  first  appear  his- 
torically in  the  great  desert  region  covering 
Arabia  and  extending  to  the  border  of  the  Mes- 
opotamian  River  valleys.  The  Semitic  tongues 
are  different  dialects,  rather  tlian  different  lan- 
guages. 

The  Koran  made  the  Arabic  language  sacred, 
as  well  as  classic.  About  the  Eleventh  Century 
that  treasure-house  of  tales.  "The  Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night,"  was  produced.  From  the 
Canaanibi  family  came  our  Hebrew  Bible,  a 
library  of  very  varied  literature. 


ASIEBICAN   LANQtTAGES 

KutoUn,  ' 


Oneida.  . 
Mobawk, 
Ttuoaron. 


Ag^niboin, 
Koui.  .  .  . 

Wionebago', 
Omaha,  .  . 
Mandan, .  . 

PodW,  '.  '.  '. 


Ita 

Cahcluqtwl.  . 

aSir: : : 


I Chahta-UiMkoki,   . 


Weat  Indiaii,   . 


Tupl, ...... 

Mundurucu. . 

Orf™ 

Ticuna.  .  .  . 
Pawntinlin, . 
Mijia 
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Old  Hiah  Oerman 
UiddlB  Hi|h  Gcmui 


Ootbio 

Old  Dutoh— 


ScandliUTikii  \  Bwsds 


Lettie 

OldPniSBL 

LetU« 

I, 

Eu«>*n 

M 

E.  SbiTie 

Bulsuun 

IllyiiaD 

^ 

Lech 

n 

W.  SlBvic 

Cie<h 

PaUbiu 

b 

Si 

«.  pi 

Doric 

A«alie 
Attic 
Ionic 

1 

SEMITIC   LANGUAOBS 


fesTtii.: 

PBlmrrite,  ■ 


Hebrew  (proper),  . 


SBbnn    foUowlDE 
'      Hinno.    whLcR 


Ethiopic.orGeei. 

Ambario  (poanbly 
Hanutie). 

Aryan  '  ( Indo-European,  Indo^er- 
manic)  Family.  To  this  family  belongs 
the  lirst  pl&ce.  From  the  Aiyans  epraog 
both  Persians  and  Greeks  midway  in  its 
development;  this  family  rules  both  Eur 
rope  and  America,  the  African  coasU  and 
Australia,  as  well  as  the  north  and  south 
of  Asia.  Its  literature,  both  in  abun- 
dance and  quality,  is  unsurpassed  hy 
those  of  any  of  the  other  world  fami- 
liea  of  language.  From  the  Aryans  have 
come  the  great  world  literatures  m  politics, 
art,  letters,  science,  and  religious  truth. 
From  them  came  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  the  Vedas  of  India,  and  the 
Shah-n^meb  of  Persia,  the  Eddas  of 
the  Norsemen,  the  Gunnm,  the  Lay  of 
the  NibeluQgs,  the  Beowulf,  the  Romaunt 
of  Roland,  the  Arthurian  Tales,  and  the 
Keltic  Mabinogion- 

One  group  of  the  Aryan  family  con- 
quered and  civilized  India  and  Ceylon. 
Sanskrit  was  the  language  in  their  day 
of  greatness.  The  group  that  traveled 
farthest  west  was  the  Kelts.  These  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Teutonic  tribes. 
Then  came  the  Slav,  Serb,  or  Wend. 

"The  care  of  the  national  language  I 
consider  as  at  all  times  asacred  trust  and 
a  most  important  privilege  of  the  higher 
orders  of  society.  Every  man  of  educa- 
1  should  maKO  it  the  object  of  his  un- 
ceasing concern,  to  preserve  his  langua^ 
pure  and  entire,  to  speak  it,  bo  far  as  is 
m  his  power,  in  all  ite  beauty  and  per- 
fection. •  •  *  A  nation  whose 
language  becomes  rude  and  barbarous, 
must  be  on  the  brink  of  barbarism  in 
regard  to  everything  else.  A  nation 
which  allows  her  language  to  go  to  ruin, 
is  parting  with  the  best  naif  oi  her  intel- 
lectual independence,  and  teetifiee  her  wil- 
lingness to  cease  to  exist." — F.  SchlegtL 

"It  is  with  words  as  with  sunburns, 
the  more  they  are  condensed  the  deeper 
ti\ey  bum." —  Souther/. 

Though  ourcomparison  might  be  bold. 


it  would  be  just  as  if  we  were  to  say  that  the 

English  language  is  a  conglomerate  of  Latin  words 
bound  together  in  a  Saxon  cement;  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Latin  being  partly  portions  intro- 
duced directly  from  the  parent  quarry,  with  all 
their  sharp  etiges,  and  partly  pebbles  of  the  ei 


The  English  language  ia  a  conglomerate. 
Wbeoever  there  is  an  invention  made  or  a 
psychological  truth  discovered,  or  a  new  article 
of'commerce  is  introduced,  or  contact  or  inter- 
course with  a  new  nation  or  people  is  estab- 
lished, a  new  word  or  set  of  words  is  added  to 
our  vocabulary.  Eveiy  new  game  or  fashion 
creates  new  names.  Our  complex  civilization 
is  reflected  in  a  complex  vocebutai7  or  lan- 
guage. It  is  important  that  we  should  familiariite 
ourselves  with  the  sources  of  our  language,  and 
with  the  sources  of  its  strength,  and  each  do 


interest  in  our  mother  tongue  in  order  (hat  v 

"     sUigently.     We   must   r---" 
....  1  the  study  of  the  past  of 

guage,  because  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  that  post 
that  the  present  is  intelligible.  Few  of  us  are 
-conscious  of  the  changes  taking  place  now,  yet 
Ihese  changes  must  be  taking  place,  for  ours  is 
the  same  language  used  by  Chaucer,  yet  how 
different.  New  words  are  coming  in.  and  old 
ones  becoming  obsolete  every  year. 

Slang  is  responsible  fur  the  introduction  of 
many  new  words.  When  we  first  hear  a  slang 
phraee,  we  are  surprised ;  but  in  this  day  of  great 
surprises,  we  quickly  grow  accustomed  to  it, 
and  soon  adopt  it  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
language.  We  use  it  as  though  it  were  not  a 
thing  Ot  yesterday,  but  had  existed  as  long  as 
the  language  itself.  If  we  were  to  examine : 
some  of  these,  we  should  find  that  many  of  them  | 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  laneuage,  and 
are  properly  used  in  polite  society  and  in  serious 
composition. 

Trench  says,  "If  the  English  language  were 
to  be  divided  into  a  hundred  parts,  forty-five 
of  these  might  be  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Old  English, 
as  now  some  prefer  to  call  them;  forty-five 
Latin  (including,  of  course,  the  Latin  which  has 
come  to  us  through  the  French);  five  perhaps 
.  would  be  Greek.  We  should,  in  this  way,  have 
allotted  ninety-five  parts,  leaving  the  other  five 
to  be  divided  among  all  the  other  languages, 
which  have  made  their  smaller  contributions 
to  the  vocabulary  ot  our  English  tongue."  It 
will  be  interestbg  to  find  what  classes  of  words 
eome  from  the  different  sources. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  basis  of  the  English 
language;  it  is  the  warp  while  the  Latin  is  the 
woof.  The  monosyllables  in  great  part  are 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  articles,  conjunctions,  pro- 
nouns, prepositions,  numerals,  and  auxiliaiy 
verba  aro  Saxon.     Verbs  of  action  and  words 


1,  and  the  like. 

Ever  since  the  English  language  began  we 
have  been  fillibusters;  we  have  plundered  every 
other  tongue  tor  words  to  make  our  meaning 
plain;    we  have  raided  where  we  would,  and 


have  never  hesitated  t«  put  ourselves  under 
obligation  to  all  strangers  coming  to  our  shores, 
or  whose  sliores  we  have  visited!  The  history 
of  the  English  lai^uage  is,  in  fact,  but  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  Englisii  people,  and  of  their  doings. 

The  early  British  langxmge  was  under  debt 
to  the  Kelts,  first  of  all;  and  we  find  in  our  pres- 
ent-day vocabulary  such  words  as  apply  to  Keltic 
things,  as,  bard,  shamrock,  whiskey,  clan,  dirk, 
cromlech,  kilt,  etc.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  while 
they  e^ierW  discarded  words  ot  Celtic  origin, 
OS  did  the  French  later,  enriched  their  language 
from  the  Latin.  The  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain,  from  A.  D.  43  to  A.  D.  418,  bequeathed 
to  us  five  or  six  terms:  eoitra,  a  camp,  has  been 
retained  in  Doncaster,  Lancaster,  Gloucester, 
Winchester,  Bibchesler,  Exeter,  formerly  Ex- 
cestre;  strata,  a  paved  road,  in  street,  Park 
street,  Stratford,  Stretford,  Streatham,  Strad- 
broke;  coUma,  a  colony,  in  Lincoln;  poHus,  a 
harbor,  in  Portsmouth,  Portchester,  Portsea; 
pons,  a  bridge,  in  Pontefract;  foeaa,  a,  bridge, 
m  Fossway,  Fosabridge;  vcUum,  a  rampart, 
in  WaUbury. 

The  conversion  of  the  British  to  Christianity 
is  marked  by  another  influx  of  Latin  words  or 
terms  relating  to  the  Church:  abstinenee,  avarice, 
bounty,  cardinal  virtues,  conscience,  charity, 
chastity,  confession,  consistory,  contemplation, 
contrition,  indulgence,  recreant,  relic,  reverence, 
sanctity,  spiritu^,  unity,  etc.  Then  the  Danes 
lent  a  hand,  giving  us:    to  plough,  to  ask,  t 


the  English  words,  dealing  wnu  mo  lunu,  i,iic 
garden,  and  the  ship  are  ot  Dutch  origin,  and 
were  borrowed  from  the  brave  little  republic 
when  the  English  went  to  school  to  the  Hol- 
lander, to  leam  what  be  had  to  teach.  A  few 
of  the  words  they  give  us  are:  ahoy,  aloof,  bal- 
last, bluff,  blunderbuss,  boom,  house,  brack, 
brackish,  Ijrandy,  bruin,  dot,  duck,  golf,  growl, 
hoarding,  hope,  knapsack,  landscape,  leaguer, 
loiter,  manikin,  measles,  mope,  mumps,  pink, 
sheer,  slim,  sloop,  swab,  switch,  uproar,  wagon, 
yacht,  dock,  hull,  skipper,  fly  boat. 

During  the  First  Century  that  followed  the 
Conquest  in  1066,  the  language  ot  the  native 
population  was,  as  they  were  themselves,  utterly 
crushed  and  trodden  under  foot.  The  Conquest 
revolutionized  our  language  as  it  did  our  lite. 
A  foreign  dynasty,  speaking  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  supported  by  an  army  of  foreignere,  was  on 
the  throne  of  England;  Norman  ecclesiastics 
filled  all  the  Wh  pEces  ot  the  Church,  and  places 
of  honor  anJ  emolument.  This  meant  that 
French  became  the  language  ot  the  court,  of 
society,  and  even  of  the  many  Norman  families 
who  employed  the  Saxons  as  servants.  But 
the  masses  of  England  still  spoke  their  native 

'nie  better  or  richer  families  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  began  to  adopt  the  French  fashions  and 
manners,   and   to   speak   the   French  language, 

i  as  a  mark  of  gentility.  The  many  churches 
and  castles,  which  the  Normans  built  in  diflerent 

:  parts  of  England,  meant  that  the  French  would 
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there  be  used,  and  add  to  the  influence  at  work 
to  make  a  new  Englieh  language.  The  lan- 
Kuage  of  chivalry  waa  exclusJN'ely  French,  and 
broiiglit  in  such  words  as,  honor,  glory,  renown, 
host,  champion,  valiant,  feat,  acliievement. 
courtesy,  gentle,  etc.  With  the  lawyer,  who 
was  a  great  power  during  this  time  of  tranBition, 
oame  such  words  as  advocate,  alliance,  chattels, 
demise,  devise,  demurrer,  domain,  estate,  Sef, 
homage,  liege,  loyalty,  manor,  personality,  pur- 
suit, realty,  rent,  treaty,  voucher,  etc. 

The   words   which   describe    the   pursuits   of 


the  Greek.  Not  only  do  we  get  our  scientific 
terms  from  the  Greek,  but  also  the  names 
for  the  new  inetnimenta  and  procesaes,  aa, 
lithography,  photography,  telephone,  cinemo- 
tograph,  etc. 

Our  musical  vocabulary  is  largely  from  the 
Italian,  aa  the  following  words  bear  witness: 
contralto,  duet,  opera,  piano,  auartet,  solo, 
sonata,  soprano,  stanza,  trio,  trombone,  allegro, 
adagio,  baritone,  cantata,  canto,  fugue,  can- 
zonet, etc. 

The  French  give  us  terms  of  dress  and  cook- 


gentlefolk  are  mostly  of  French  origin;  and  ing;  flounce,  jewel,  pattern,  plait,  toilet. 
It  is  a  curious  comment  on  history  that,  as  sure,  vesture,  trousseau,  costume,  model,  peruke, 
Wamba  poiota  out  in  "  Ivanhoe,"  while  live  drape,  embroider,  furbelow,  jacket,  apparel, 
animals  —  ox,  sheep,  calf,  swine,  deer  —  re-  apron,  bracelet,  brooch,  buckle,  fricaaaee,  fritter, 
ttun  their  native  names,  they  are  described  by  fog,  gem,  jelly,  juice,  omelet,  pari>oil,  peel,  pie, 
French  words  —  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  veni- '  ragout,  sauce,  sausage,  victuals,  salad,  etc. 
son  —  when  they  are  brought  to  table.  The  The  advent  of  the  English  in  the  New  World 
"Saxon  "  serf  had  the  care  of  the  animals  while  I  is  known  by  the  adoption  of  tobacco,  potato, 
they  were  alive,  but  when  killed  they  were  eaten  i  tepee,  wigwam,  toboggan,  moccasin,  pemmican, 
by  hia  "French"   superiors.     Abundant  wordsiete. 

relating  to  law,  government,  and  property  Were  it  wise  to  use  the  space  for  it,  illustra- 
have  their  origin  m  the  Conquest.  Such  are: '  tions  of  words  taken  from  every  language  could 
custom,  prime,  court,  assize,  tax,  county,  city,  be  given.  But  enough  has  alread/  been  done 
judge,  jury,  justice,  prison,  goal,  parliament,  j  to  show  the  composite  make-up  ot  our  mother 
manor,  money,  rent,  chattel,  mortgage,  council,  '  tongue,  and  to  show  the  sources  of  its  strength, 
bill,  act,  etc.  The  French  hod  shown  their !  Every  Englishman  should  speak  Englisli.  If 
greater  genius  for  war,  and  so,  very  naturally,  a  foreign  word  has  been  adopted  into  the  Eng- 
their  muitary  terms  were  accepted.  Army,  .  lish  language,  whv  not  let  it  take  the  Engli^ 
battle,  fortress,  cannonade,  assault,  siege,  hau- ,  forms?  Let  the  pluralof^Uabus  be  syllabuses; 
berk, ambuscade, brigadier, colonel, arms, armor,  of  cactus,  cactuses;  of  focus,  focuses;  etc. 
standard,  banner,  harness,  glaive,  tower,  and  Let  others  take  on  the  English  spelling,  as, 
lance  are  some  of  them.  technic,  not  technique;    grip,  not  gnppe;    con- 

From  the  fact  that  butcher,  grocer,  mason,  ■  servatory,  not  con.servatoire;  exposure,  not 
carpenter,  barber,  chandler,  cutter,  draper,  and '  expos^,  etc.  Only  a  pedant  will  use  servietta 
tailor  are  of  French  extraction,  we  should  con-    in  place  of  napkin. 

elude  that  the  strangers  were  superior  to  the  j  Let  the  student  or  would-be  author  not  try 
natives  in  the  industrial  occupations.  |  to  adorn  his  style  with  foreign  words;    let  him 

"  It  is  owing  to  the  coming  of  Williani,"  says  use  the  most  usual  terms  to  produce  the  desired 
Dr.  Freeman  in  his  "  History  of  the  Norman  '  effect.  Let  him  remember  that,  though  Eng- 
Csnquest,"  "that  we  camiot  trace  the  history  |  lish  has  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  French,  thougfi 
of  our  native  speech,  that  we  cannot  raise  our '  it  has  lost  a  large  stock  of  English  words,  though 
wail  of  its  corruption  without  borrowing  largely  it  has  adopted  many  a  French  idiom,  and  lua 
from  the  store  ot  foreign  words  which,  but  for  |  been  influenced  by  French  in  endless  indirect 


his  coming,  would  never  have  crossed  the  sea.   ways,  it  still  remams  English. 
""     "rong  a  hold  have  the  intruders  taken  on;      Informer  times"hardworkmaaeoneBweai,'; 
lil  that  we  cannot  tell  the  tate  of  their  com-  i  now-a-days  excessive  labor  causes  profuse  per- 


ing  without  their  help."  apiration.     If  a  man,  thus  overlieated,  wen.  ,_ 

Nearly  all  the  scholarly  writers  of  to-day  I  stand  in  a  draught,  he  might  catch  his  death 
have  been  classically  educated,  and  they  write  '  of  cold,  get  very  sick,  and  even  die.  This  reads 
for  readers  presumed  to  have  more  or  less  knowl-  well  enough  as  an  ordinary  warning;  but  in  a 
edge  of  Latin,  hence  they  do  not  hesitate  to  use  treatise  on  hygiene  for  popular  use,  the  matter 
Latin  derivatives,  and  often  anglicize  a  Latin  is  now  presented  as  follows:  "  If  a  person,  whose 
word  rather  than  invent  a  native  English  com-  system  is  excited  by  v^rous  exertion,  should 
pound.  It  is  this  tendency  which  has  kept  us  auddenly  expose  himsellto  a  current  of  air,  he 
from  forming  compound  words,  as  do  the  Cer-  would  probably  check  his  perspiration  and  con- 
mans  for  each  new  idea.  But  recently  the  Ger-  tract  a  disease  which  might  involve  the  most 
man  Emperor  put  forth  a  strong  plea  for  the  aerioua  and  even  fatal  consequences,"  Which 
use  of  the  native  words  instead  of  the  foreign,  form  ot  expression  shall  we  cultivate?  Which 
words,  which  the  people  were  adopting  so  readily,  i  recommends  itself  to  you? 

He  even  wanted  them  to  use  a  native  compound !  Dr.  Freeman  says:  "In  almost  eveiy  page 
in  nlace  ot  the  cosmoiKjlitan  word  tclevlume.  j  I  have  found  it  easy  to  put  some  plain  English 
The  English  tongue  is  fortunate  in  tnat  it  is '  word,  about  whose  meaning  there  can  be  no 
an  ingenious  and  partial  compound  of  German '  doubt,  instead  of  those  needless  French  and 
and  Latin.  The  German  gives  force,  the  Latin  Latin  worda  which  are  thought  to  add  dignity 
sonority  to  our  verse  and  prose,  while  an  inter- 1  to  style,  but  which  in  truth  only  add  vagueness, 
changing  of  German  and  Latin  gives  a  variety  '  I  am  in  no  way  ashamed  to  find  that  1  can  write 
which  every  other  language  may  seek  in  vain,  purer  and  clearer  English  now  than  I  did  four- 
Most  of  our  scientific  nomenclature  is  from    teen  and  fifteen  years  back;   and  1  think  it  well 
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to  mentioQ  the  f&ct  for  tba  encouragement  of 
younger  writers.  The  common  temptation  of 
begiuaers  is  to  writ«  in  what  they  think  a  more 
elevated  fashion.  It  needa  some  years  of  prac- 
tice before  a  man  fully  takes  in  tne  truth  that 
for  real  strength,  and  above  all,  for  real  clear- 
nesB,  there  is  nothing  like  the  old  English  speech 
of  our  fathers." 

CAPITALS 

1.  The  first  word  of  every  full  sentence  should 
b^ili  with  a  capital,  unless  a  literal  reprint  of 
the  writing  of  an  illiterate  person,  wno  does 
not  begin  a  sentence  with  a  capital,  is  to  be 


Two  li 


"  •^"Si. 


tloatffOin«ry 


e  of  poetry  should  begin 


Hamios,  (rrenlnf.  noon,  and  nicht. 

"PraiBe  OodI  "  »dc  Theocrite. 

TlwD  lo  hii  poor  tnde  he  (urned. 

TVbeisby  the  doily  me*]  wa>  cuned. 
The  initial  letter  in  the  first  word  of  a  poetical 
quotation,  though  not  beginning  a  line,  should 
be  capitalized. 

But  that's  not  wough  : 
Gin  my  conviclion  ■  elioch  I 

_.  The  name  of  the  Deil 

gin  with  a  ci 
Holy  Ghost. 

dence,  Infinite  One,  Supreme  Being,  etc. 

When  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  or 

Saviour  are  eipresaai,  not  by  adjectives, 


but  in 

with  nnal]  letters,  as  Father  of  mercies,  God 
of  wisdom,  Prince  of  peace. 

Also  write  Son  of  man,  Spirit  of  God,  Lord 
of  lords.  King  of  kings,  etc, 

4.  Pronouns  referring  to  God  and  Christ 
should  not  begin  with  capitals,  unless  they  are 
used  emphatically  without  a  noun. 

Shrpherdl  with  thy  t«nderest  lore, 
Guide  me  (o  thy  fold  abave; 


Fslber  « 


The  havens  and  earth.  O  Lord!  CFOclaim  thy  boundlen 

6.  The  proper  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
and  of  the  months  of  the  year,  and  of  days  of 
feaste  and  fasts,  festivals  and  holidays,  both 
religious  and  civic,  should  b^n  with  capitals; 
as,  Monday,  March,  Arbor  Day,  New  Years, 
Whitsunday,  Decoration  Day,  Labor  Day, 
Easter,  Black  Friday,  ete. 

The  names  of  the  seasons  are  not  capitalized. 

7.  All  proper  nouns  and  adjectives  derived 
from  these  nouns  should  begin  with  caijitals; 
as,  a  Greek,  a  Roman,  a  Hebrew,  a  Christian,  a 
Mt^iammedan,  Elizabethan, 

Names  of  all  geographical  zones  or  sections 
of  the  world,  when  used  as  proper  nouns,  take 
a  capital;  as,  the  Occident,  tne  Orient,  the  Le- 
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Names  of  political  parties  should  be  capital- 
iied;  as  Tory,  Republican,  Federalist,  Free 
Soiler,  ete. 

Geographical,  national,  or  personal  qualities, 
when  used  as  nouns  or  before  nouns  in  common 
use  that  specify  mercluiDdise,  do  not  need  a 
capital :  as  china,  india  ink,  prussian  blue,  turkey 
red,  majolica,  delft,  oriental  rugs,  castile  soap, 
etc. 

There  ar«  some  verbs  derived  from  proper 
nouns  that  have  lost  their  reference  to  the  noun, 
andsoareprinted  with  small  letters;  as.toheptor, 
to  philippiie,  to  romance,  to  japan,  to  ^vuilze. 
But  Judaize  and  Christianize  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule. 

8.  Capitalize  the  first  word  in  all  titles  of 
books,  periodicals,  plays,  and  pictures,  and  also 
every  other  word  m  the  titles  except  articles, 
prepositions,  and  con'junctjons. 

Fuka's  Tha  War  of  IndeptDdenaa. 

This  rule  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  Uie 
American  Libraiy  Association's  rules,  used  in 
cataloguing  books.  Tbey  capitalize  only  the 
first  word  and  prt^r  nouns  and  proper  adjeo- 
tives;  as,  Fiske's  lae  wat  of  indepenaence. 

fl.  The  first  word  and  all  important  words 
in  the  titles  of  corporations  and  societies,  Ehould 
begin  with  a  capital  letter;  as,  The  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  Synod, 
the  Government  (when  it  stands  in  place  of  the 
title  of  the  divisions  of  the  government).  In 
general  one  should  use  a  capital  in  the  last  illus- 
trations when  the  definite  article  is  used,  and 
a  small  letter  if  the  indefinite  article  is  used. 

10.  Titles  of  office  or  honor  sboukl  be  capi- 
talized if  used  before  the  name  of  the  person, 
as,  Mr.  Smith,  President  Roosevelt,  Messrs. 
A.  K.  Bidwell  &  Co.,  Brother  George,  Aunt 
Hannah. 

If  used  after,  they  are  better  written  with  a 
small  tetter;  as,  Hon.  James  G.Blaine, ex-eenater 
from  Maine;  James  Brown,  roundsman,  Broaa- 
way  squad. 

When  titles  occur  frequently  on  a  page,  and 
are  used  without  any  particmar  expression  of 
honor,  they  should  be  written  with  small  letters. 

In  ofSuial  documents  the  titles  of  potentates 
are  often  capitalized,  even  though  they  follow 
the  name  of  the  ruler;  as,  Victoria, by  the  grace 
of  God,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Empress  of  India,  etc. 

When  sir,  friend,  boy,  and  the  like  words  are 
used  in  the  salutation  of  a  letter,  they  should 
be  capitalized;  as.  My  dear  Sir,  My  dear  Boy. 

A  title  used  in  place  of  the  person's  name 
should  begin  with  a  capital;  as.  Good  morning, 
Captain;    Mr.  President,  !  call  for  the  question. 

Abbreviated  titles  of  honor  or  respect  should 
Ire  capitalized:  James  Brvce,  D.  C.  L.;  Henry 
Northam,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.;   Gen.,  Hon.,  Dr.,  etc. 

11.  Words  of  primary  importance,  especially 
if  they  indicate  some  great  event,  or  remarkable 
change  in  religion  or  government,  are  com- 
menced with  capital  letters;  as,  The  Reforma- 
tion, effected  by  Luther,  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  events  in  modem  times. 

12.  The  names  of  the  points  of  the  compass 
when  used  to  indicate  direction  should  begin 
with  amall  letters.    When  used  to  indicate  b 
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section  of  the  country,  they  abould  begin  with 
capitals;  as,  I  am  Koins  West;  he  is  a  representa- 
tive man  of  the  Soutb;    the  river  flows  south- 

13^  A] 
grapl _, 

Erie  Canat,  Hudson  tUver  Railroad,  Strait  of 
Magellan,  Coe  Place,  Shenandoah  Valley,  though 
many  publishers  omit  the  capital  for  the  generic 
word,  when  it  precedes  the  specific  term;  as, 
county  of  Wiachester,  state  of  New  York,  em- 
pire .01  Rusraa. 

14.  Abstract  qualities,  when  personified, 
should  be  capitalized ;  as, 

O  DwthI  wtWTB  IB  thy  stjog;     Then  Crims  nn  rioC. 

15.  All  quotations  that  are  intended  to  be 
emphatic,  or  that  consist  of  a  complete  sentence, 
should  begin  with  a  capital;  as, 

Then  Elijah  ssid.  -"niiiu  art  tiiii  mar." 

ThSMtwo  quntioru,  "What  are  wet"  uid  "Whither 
do  we  lendF"  will  at  nil  timeB  prca  painfully  upoc 
thoughtful  Tuinda. 

When  a  quotation  is  introduced  by  that  i1 
should  b^in  with  a  small  letter;    as, 

"He  said  that  this  ereat  patriot  bequeathed 
to  his  heirs  the  sword  which  he  had  worn  in 
the  war  for  liberty,  and  charged  them  never  to 
take  it  from  the  scabbard  but  in  self  defense, 
or   in   defense  of   their   country   and   her   free- 

16.  In  writing  resolutions,  the  word  inunedi- 
ately  followinK  Resolved,  should  begin  with  a 
capital.     See  Punctuation,  Comma,  Rule  13. 


PUNCTUATION 

Punctuation  is  the  art  of  breaking  up  a  sen- 
tence by  means  of  points  and  stops,  so  as  to 
convey  to  the  reader's  mind,  as  quickly  and 
easily  as  possible,  the  writer's  meamng.  There 
are  two  systems  of  punctuation,  the  close  and 
the  open.  The  close  system  is  used  in  legal 
documents,  laws,  ecclesiastical  formularies,  and 
in  precise  composition  of  every  sort.  Even 
the  omission  of  a  hyphen  from  a  compound 
word  may  make  a  serious  error.  The  insertion 
of  a  comma  in  place  of  a  hyphen  between  "  fruit " 
and  "seeds"  in  an  enactment  of  Congress  cost 
the  government  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
loose  punctuation  should  be  used  in  ordinary 
descriptive  writing.  Formerly  too  many  marli 
were  used;  to-day  the  tendency  is  toward  the 
use  of  too  few  marks.  Punctuation  can  sure^' 
not  be  classed  among  the  exact  sciences.  It 
is  not  even  an  established  system,  for  many  of 
the  rules  of  the  teachers  differ,  and  the  practice 
of  their  pupils  differs  still  more.  Points  may  be 
omitted  or  mserted  in  a  catalogue  in  a  way  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  history. 

However,  there  are  some  explicit  directions 
that  may  be  given  that  all  writers  should  follow. 
The  points  should  be  used  to  show  the  gram- 
matical relation  of  words,  and  never  solely  to 
indicate  rhetorical  pauses  in  reading. 

The  necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  correct 
punctuation  is  well  illustrated  by  this  anecdote: 
'"The  foBowing  request  is  said  to  have  been 
made  at  church:  '  A  sailor  going  to  sea,  bis  wife 


desires  the  pravers  of  the  congregation  for  his 
safety.'  But,  oy  an  unhappy  transposition  of 
the  comma,  the  note  was  read  thus:  'A  sailor 
going  to  sea  his  wife,  desires  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation  for  hia  safety.'  " 

The  marks  used  for  punctuation  are  the  peri- 
od [.],  colon  [:],  semicolon  [;],  comma  [,],  interro- 
gation point  [^1  exclamation  point  [1],  dash  [—J, 
parenthesis  (),  brackets  p,  hyphen  [-],  double 
quotation  marks  ["    "],  smgle  quotation  marks 


sentences,  and  sentences  that  are  interrogativi 
in  form,  but  to  which  an  answer  is  not  expected, 
should  be  followed  by  a  period ;  as.  He  has  gone. 
Go  at  once.  Aht  whither  now  are  Sed  those 
dreams  of  happiness.  The  Cyprians  asked  me 
why  I  wept. 

2.  All  abbreviations,  unless  the  ellipsis  of 
intermediate  lettere  in  the  words  has  been  in- 
dicated by  using  the  apostrophe,  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  period;  7th,  9th,  3d,  etc.,  are  not 
followed  by  the  period. 

3.  When  capitals  are  used  for  numerals,  it 
was  customary  formerly  to  follow  them  by  a  pe- 
riod; e.  g.,  Henry  VIII.,  John  IV.  3.  The  latest 
usage  seems  to  omit  the  period,  especially  in  the 
possessive  construction;   as,  Henry  VIII  s  reign. 

Comma.  1.  All  nouns  of  direct  address 
should  be  set  off  by  commas;  as,  John,  come 
here.     I  say,  Mary,  can  you  go  now?     Sir,  I  can- 

2.  When  there  are  three  or  more  [tarts  in  the 
subject  of  a  sentence,  and  the  conjunction  is 
used  between  the  last  two  only,  a  comma  should 
be  used  after  each  part  except  the  lost. 

Mary  Lee  and  Laura  came  yesterday.  As 
the  sentence  stands,  vou  may  think  that  there 
are  but  two  persons  tnat  came  yesterday;  viz., 
Mary  Lee  and  Laura.  If  the  sentence  is  written 
Mary,  Lee  and  Laura  came  yesterday,  ljien 
Mary  may  be  a  noun  of  direct  address,  and  the 
boy  Lee  and  the  girl  Laura  came;  but  if  it  is 
written,  Mary,  Lee,  and  Laura  came,  you  know 
that  three  persons  came.  The  comma  before 
the  aruf  is  frequently  omitted  by  rapid  writers: 
but  it  should  not  be  omitted  in  this  compouna 
construction. 

3.  Parentheticalor  additional  expressions,  that 
is,  those  expressions  that  break  the  directness  of 
the  statement,  require  to  be  cutoff  by  conunas; 
as,  Christopher  Rjlumbus,  an  Italian  by  birth, 
discovered  America.  It  is  mind,  after  all,  that 
does  the  work  of  the  world.  In  this  sentence, 
'after  all'  does  not  modify  'does,'  but  shows  a 
connection  between  this  sentence  and  something 
gone  before.  Another  illustration  would  be,  R 
was  not  necessary,  however,  for  you  to  go. 

Some  of  the  phrases  in  common  u^  that  are 
usually  set  off  by  commas  are:  in  short,  in  fact, 
in  reality,  in  brief,  as  it  happens,  no  doubt,  in  a 
word,  to  be  sure,  to  be  brief,  etc.  Some  of  the 
words  used  parenthetically,  which,  according 
to  the  close  punctuation  uiould  be  set  oS  by 
commas,  and  according  to  the  loose,  should  not 
be,  are:  therefore,  then,  however,  perhaps, 
namely,  indeed,  too,  moreover,  etc. 

Most  of  these  words  named  last  are  capable 
of  two  constructions, —  they  may  either  beloi 
to  the  proportion  as  a  whole,  c    '        '     ' 
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in  it.  It  is  only  when  uaed  in  the  foimer  sense 
that  they  require  to  be  aet  off  by  commas;  e.  g.. 
On  this  aaaiBtance,  then,  you  may  rely.  Ttien 
1  believed  you,  now  I  do  not. 

4.  Independent  adverbs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence  should  be  set  off  by  a  comma;  aa, 
Well,  I  will  go.     Why,  you  may  if  you  want  to. 

NoTB.^U«ed  in  tbla  way  it  would  b«  battac  to  omit 

5.  The  nominative,  the  infinitive,  and  the 
participle  used  absolutely,  should  Im  set  off  by 
commas:   The  wind  having  gone  down,  wc  may 

S sailing.    To  tell  the  truth,  I  must  remain  here . 
nerally  speaking,  he  is  a  good  fellow. 

6.  Nouns  in  apposition  are  set  off  by  conunas: 
Georce,  my  brother,  can  do  it  for  you.  We,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  do  ordain  and  es- 
tablish this  constitution. 

7.  If  the  subordinate  clause  in  a  complex 
sentence  comes  first,  it  should  be  fallowed  by 
a  eonuna :  If  I  go,  you  must  remain .  While  he 
stays,  you  must  stay. 

8.  A  series  of  words  used  in  the  same  con- 
struction should  be  separated  by  commas;  as, 
Ulysses  was  wise,  eloquent,  cautious,  and  in- 
trepid, as  was  requisite  in  a  leader  of  men.  He 
stood,  walked,  ran,  and  jumped. 

If  the  words  are  used  in  pairs,  only  the  pairs 
should  be  separated;  as,  Ulysses  was  wise  and 
eloquent,  cautious  and  intrepid,  as  was,  etc. 

9.  When  two  statements,  each  with  its  own 
subject,  verb,  and  object,  are  put  in  one  sen- 
tence, the  comma  should  be  used  to  show  their 
distinctiveness,  even  when  the  sentence  is  very 
short:  as,  You  may  go.  and  I  will  stay. 

10.  Use  a  comma  tietween  two  words  in  the 
same  constniction  when  they  are  differently 
modified;  as,  He  sold  a  horse,  and  wagon  of 
wood.  If  the  comma  is  omitted,  the  horse . 
was  of  wood. 

11.  When  the  subject  consists  of  two  or  more . 
nouns  not  joined  by  a  conjunction,  use  a  comma  | 
before  the  predicate;  as,  Riches,  pleasures, 
health,  become  evils  to  those,  etc. 

12.  A  comma  is  put  l^efore  a  relative  clause, 
when  it  is  explanatory  of  the  antecedent,  or 
presents  an  additional  thought.  1 

But  the  point  is  omitted  before  a  relative 
clause  which  restricts  the  general  notion  of  the 
antecedent  to  a  particular  «nae. 

To  make  clear  the  difference  between  an 
additional  and  a  restrictive  clause,  let  me  use 
this  sentence:  Her  entrance  was  unnoticed 
by  the  officer  who  sat  gasing  in  tbe  fire.  We 
restrict  when  we  wish  to  separate  one  object 
from  other  objects  of  the  same  sort.  If  there 
were  several  officers  in  the  room,  and  you  wish 
me  to  know  that  her  entrance  was  unnoticed 
by  but  one  of  them,  you  wish  to  separate  or 
distinguish  him  from  the  others.  Then  the 
clause  is  used  restrictively  and  should  not  be 
set  off  by  a  comma.  But  if  there  was  but  one 
officer  in  the  room,  you  use  this  same  clause 
to  tell  an  additional  fact  about  him;  then  it  is 
used  additionally  and  should  be  set  off  by  com- 
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uaed  to  express  either  an  additional  or  a  re- 
strictive thought,  firing  me  the  dress  that'ia 
made  of  red  silk.  This  sentence  requires  no 
comma  because  there  are  several  dresses  there, 
and  I  want  the  red  silk  one.  Bring  me  the  dress, 
which  is  made  of  red  silk.  Here  Ihave  used  the 
same  desariptive  clause,  but  the  use  of  "whidi" 
and  the  comma  shows  that  that  is  the  only 
dress  there. 

Satrr.: —  Id  all  rtilrielive  ralative  cIbum.  tba  pnmooB 
'  that"  ihould  b«  uwd;  and  in  nil  addilionat  relaliva 
clauaa  uia  "wbo"  when  referrina  topogplound  '"whieh" 
wh«D    rvffiriuff    to   Animalfl   or  Inanimate  obj«ct«.     If 

tbs  matter  of  the  eomma  would  be  immaterial  twcauM 
the  ptonoun  would  lufficiently  indieats  the  uh  of  the 

13.  One  good  authority  says  do  not  use  a 
comma  after  whereas.  It  appears,  etc.;  Re- 
solved, That,  etc.;  Ordered  That,  etc.  Ho 
also  says,  Do  not  use  a  capital  after  these  words. 
Write,  Resolved  that  women,  etc. 

14.  When  a  clause  is  used  as  the  subject  of 
be  tol- 


Huch  confusion  arises  in  this  sort  of 
because  authors  on  punctuation  say  that  a 
descriptive  or  additional  clause  shoiud  be  set 
off  by  commas.    A  descriptive  clause  may  be 


,  verb,  it  should  not,  e 

cd  by  a  comma,  unk==  ...  v^uo  „i„u  =  .«« 
.  That  the  governor  of  this  great  State  of 
Illinois  should  make  this  imworthy  appeal  to 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  foreign-bom 
citixens  of  the  nation  must  always  be  a  cause 
of  mortification  to  every  lover  of  his  countiy. 
The  second  part  of  the  rule  is  illustrated  by. 
Whatever  is,  is  ri^ht. 

15.  A  comma  is  used  before  a  short  direct 
quotation:    He  said,  "I  will  go." 

XOTE. —  A  colon  ifl  iu«d  before  a  ]□□■  direct  qijot«ticiD. 

16.  The  comma  shows  the  omission.of  words; 
as.  Her  address  is  7 18  Norwood  Ave.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  which  means  in  Rochester,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man;  writ- 
ing, an  exact  man. 

Note.—  The  lateat  authority  aayi  omit  the  Damma  in 
the  Ijut  Kntence  became  no  miaundentAndina  eaa 
ariH  thereby;  but  euatom  aUll  u«  il. 

Semicolon.  This  mark  is  used  to  sep- 
arate such  parts  of  a  sentence  as  are  somewhat 
less  closely  connected  than  those  separated  by 

1.  When  two  clauses  are  joined  by  for,  but, 
d,  or  an  equivalent  word,  the  one  clause  per- 
fect in  itself,  and  the  other  added  as  a  matter 
of  inference,  contrast,  or  explanation, —  they 
are  separated  by  a  semicolon:  Ekxinomy  is  no 
disgrace;  for  it  is  better  to  hve  on  a  litue  than 
to  outlive  a  great  deal. 

2.  When  tne  parts  of  a  compound  sentence, 
even  though  they  are  short,  are  not  closely  con- 
nected in  thought,  th^  should  be  separated 
by  a  semicolon;    as,  I  live  to  die;    you  dye  to 

3.  Use  the  semicolon  to  separate  the  parts 
of  a  compound  sentence,  when  one  or  t>atb 
members  contain  commas:  Hen  are  not  judged 
by  their  looks,  habits,  and  appearances;  but 
by  the  character  of  their  lives  and  conversations, 
and  by  their  works. 

4.  If  a  series  of  expressions  depend  on  a  com- 
mencing or  concluding  portion  of  the  sentence, 
they  should  be  separated  by  a  semicolon:  Phi- 
losophers assert,  that  nature  is  unlimited  in  her 
operations;  that  she  has  inexhaustible  treasures 
in  reserve;    that,  etc.     Also  in  su^  a  sentence 
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bigbcBt  integrity,  public  and  private;  of  morals 
*  *  *  the  august  fi^re  of  Washington  preacnta 
itself  OB  the  pereonation  of  all  these  ideas. 

5.  All  of  tbe  older  authorities  say  use  a  semi- 
colon before  and  comma  after  cm,  vU,  to  wit, 
namely,  i.  e.,  or  (fiat  i»,  when  they  precede  an 
example  or  an  illustration.  Tbe  latest  authority 
says  use  the  comma  in  both  places.  This  is 
but  another  illustration  of  the  changes  in  punc- 
tuation that  are  coming  in. 

Colon.  1.  When  a  sentence  is  long,  and 
one  or  both  of  the  parte  contain<  semicolons, 
the  greater  diviaion  should  be  marked  by  a 
colon:  Art  has  been  to  me  its  own  exceeding 
^reat  reward:  it  has  soothed  mv  afflictions: 
it  has  refined  my  enjoymente;  it  has  endeared 
m^  solitude;  and  it  has  given  me  tbe  habit  of 
wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
in  all  Uiat  suiroundB  me. 

2.  A  oobn  should  follow  a  clause  that  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  but  is  followed,  without  a  con- 
junction, by  some  remark,  inference,  or  iUus- 
tration:  Nor  was  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
drama  a  mere  form:  it  was  full  of  truth,  spirit, 
and  power. 

3.  A  colon  should  be  used  before  a  long  direct 

3uotation,  or  a  list  of  articles  formally  intro- 
uced:  She  finished  her  helpful  talk  with  the 
song  from  "Pippa  Passes": 


Will  you  kindly  send  me  the  following  articles : 

3  lbs.  of  Ennulat«d  BUCBr, 
1  lb.  or  coffee, 

4.  The  words  ye»  and  no  should  be  followed 
by  a  colon,  provided  tbe  words  that  follow  are 
a  continuation  or  repetition  of  the  question: 
Can  theM  words  add  vigor  to  your  hearts? 
Yes:   they  can  do  it;    they  have  often  done  it. 

6.  Ite  colon  is  more  often  used  than  any 
other  mark  after  the  salutation  in  a  letter:  My 
dear  Sirs: 

Interrogation  Point.  1.  An  interro- 
gation mark  is  placed  at  the  end  of  every  direct 
question:  Will  you  goT  He  asked  me,  "Will 
you  go?" 

2.  The  mark  of  interrogation  should  not  be 
used  when  it  is  only  af&rmed  that  a  questioa 
has  been  asked,  and  the  expresaion  denoting 
inquiry  is  put  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  a 
direct  question:  I  was  asked  if  I  would  go  to 
Europe  next  summer. 

Note.—  It  ihould  be  placed  in^e  ot  the  quolaWon 

aide  in' other  mSii^lTe  asked,  -^Ul  yoa'n\\im\y 
nine  o'clockr"  What  can  be  more  intereating  than 
*'the  pnenjif  crowd  "T 

Bxclamatlon  Point.  This  point  is 
used  after  any  expression  of  strong  emotion, 
and  after  interjections:  Friends,  countrymen, 
and  lovers  I  hear  mo  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent 
that  you  may  hear.  The  heavens  and  earth, 
O  Lord  I  proclaim  Thy  boundless  power.  Oh  I 
nothing  is  further  from  my  thouents  than  to 
deceive  you.  Oh,  that  all  classes  olsociety  were 
both  enGgbteaed  and  virtuous  1 


Tbe  Marks  of  Parentbeaes.    If  an 

expression  is  inserted  in  the  bodf  of  a  sentence, 

with  which  it  has  no  connection  m  sense  or  con- 
struction, it  should  be  enclosed  by  tbe  marks 
of  parentheses.  Tbe  test  is,  can  the  words  to 
be  enclosed  be  omitted  without  injury  t~   '""' 


had  managed  this  matter  so  well  (oh,  bow  artful 
a  woman  she  was),  that  my  father's  heart  was 
gone  before  I  suspected  it  was  in  danger. 

Notice  the  use  of  the  mark  of  interrogation 
in  this  sentence;  "While  the  Christian  desires 
the  approbation  of  bis  fellow-men  (and  why 
should  ne  not  desire  it?),  he  disdains  to  receive 
their  good-will  by  dishonorable  means." 

The  Sash.  1.  The  dash  is  used  to  show 
an  abrupt  break  in  a  sentence;  to  show  a  sus- 
pension in  the  thought;  or  an  epigrammatic 
turn  in  sentiment.  Closely  following  came  — 
what  do  you  suppose  7  The  eye  ot  the  child  — 
who  can  look  unmoved  into  that  "well  unde- 
filed,"  in  which  heaven  itself  seems  to  be  re- 
flected? 

2.  The  dash  is  used  where  there  is  an  ellipsis 
of  such  words  as,  namely,  that  is,  eto.  To 
separate  adjectives  in  apposition  but  closely 
connected.  These  poets- — ^ Homer  and  Virgil  — 
wrote  epics. 

Brackets.  These  marks,  used  for  neariy 
the  same  purposes  as  the  parentheses,  are  usually 
confined  to  expressions  inserted  in  or  appended 
to  a  quotation,  and  not  belonging  to  it.  They 
are  intended  to  give  an  explanation,  to  rectify 
a  mistake,  or  to  supply  an  omission;  as.  Be 
had  the  finest  head  [of  hair]  I  ever  saw; 
♦  *  *  because  the  people  love  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  [long  continued  applause] 
and  to-day,  ete. 

Hyphen.  J.  The  hvphen  is  used  in  form- 
ing compound  words.  When  each  of  the  wolds 
of  which  a  compound  is  formed  retains  ite  origi- 
nal accent,  they  should  be  united  by  a  hyphen: 
The  all'-pow'erful  God;  In'cense-brealh'ing 
mom.  Everlasting,  notwithstanding,  and  a  few 
other  words  are  exceptions  to  this  ride, 

2.  If  a  prelix  ends  in  a  vowel,  and  tbe  word 
to  which  it  is  joined  begins  with  a  vowel,  tlia 
hyphen,  or  the  disresis  over  the  second  vowel 
is  used:   co-operate  or  cooperate. 

3.  The  hyphen  is  used  to  show  the  division 
of  words  into  syllables:   by-phen. 

I>ouble  and  Single  Quotation 
Marks.  1.  Every  direct  quotation  should  be 
enclosed  in  double  quotation  marks:  To  me 
be  said,  "I  cannot  believe  it  is  true." 

2.  If  the  thought,  but  not  tbe  words  of  an- 
other are  given,  quotation  marks  are  not  used: 
He  said  that  he  could  not  believe  it  true. 

3.  You  may  use  italics,  or  double,  or  single 
quotation  marks  if  you  are  quoting  a  single 
word  or  short  expression.  "Petticoat"  (liter- 
ally 'little  coat'),  in  itself  a  sufficiently  inof- 
fensive term,  has  shown  a  tendency  to  give 
way  to  "skirt."  In  this  illustration  "petti- 
coat" and  "skirt"  mav  be  italicized  and  the 
quotation  marks  omittea. 

4.  If  a  quotation  occurs  within  a  quotation, 
enclose  the  second  one  in  ungle  quotation 
marks:    In  his  letter  he  wrote.     If  tne  pbyai- 
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cian  sees  you  eat  uiytbing  that  is  not  good  for 
you,  he  Bays,  'It  is  poison!'" 

5.  When  several  paragraphs  are  quotetl,  use 
double  marks  at  the  beginning  of  each  para- 
graph, and  at  the  end  of  the  last  paraxraph  only. 

Apostrophe.       1.  U»ed  to  mark  the  poa- 

2.  To  show  the  contraction  of  words  and 
□misraon  of  letters:    I'll,  you'd,  etc. 

3.  To  show  the  clipping  of  words  in  dialect: 
He  wa'  singin'  to  'em. 

4.  "To  form  plurals  of  letters,  signs,  and  figures ; 
There  are  twenty  a's  on  this  page.  Count  the 
2'b  in  this  sum.     Your  x's  or  O'b  were  not  well 

The  foregoing  are  the  generally  accepted  rules. 
It  should  be  kept  la  mind,  however,  that  we  are 
in  a  stage  of  transition  in  regard  to  capitaliza- 
tion and  punctuation,  there  being  a  marked 
tendency  toward  simplification. 

RIGHT   USE   OF  80SIS1  . 
COMMON   WORDS 

Abortive*  A  ridiculous  perversion  of  thU 
word  is  creeping  into  use  through  the  newspapers. 
"  A  lad  was  yesterday  caught  in  the  act  of  abor- 
lively  appropriating  a  pair  of  shoes."  That  is 
abortive  that  is  untimely  in  its  birth;  and,  by 
f^ure  of  speech  anything  is  abortive  which  is 
brought  out  before  it  is  well  matured.  Abor- 
tive should  never  be  used  in  the  sense  of  failure. 

Accept  of.  Never  use  the  preposition 
after  this  verb.  We  accept  invitations,  presents, 
and  the  like. 

Accept  and  Except.     Accept  means  to 
take  when  offered;    except  means  to  leave 
"    "        "  i  the 


o  exclude.     I  accepted  t 
Accord.    To  accord  i 


gift.     All  except  two 


B  to  render  or  be- 
stow upon  another,  as  honor:  therefore  one 
should  never  say,  "The  information  he  desired 
was  accorded  him." 

Administer.  The  man  died  from  blows 
administered  by  the  policeman.  Oaths,  medi- 
cine, aff^ra  of  state  are  admin'Utered.  Blows 
are  dealt. 

Adopt.  This  word  is  often  used  instead  of 
lo  decide  upon  and  to  take;  thus,  "The  meas- 
ures adopted  by  Congress  as  the  result  of  this 
inquiry,  will  be  productive  of  good."  Better. 
"The  measures  decided  upon,"  etc.  Instead  of 
"What  course  shall  you  adopt  to  get  your  pay?" 
say,  "What  course  shall  youtaAef  "  etc.  In  the 
newspapers  one  may  see  "Wanted  to  adopt  — 
A  beautiful  female  infant."  The  advertisers 
meant  to  sav  that  they  wanted  the  chUd  men- 
tioned in  their  advertisement  adopted.  The 
word  is  correctly  used  in  "The  measures  pro- 
posed bv  the  senator  were  adopted  by  the  com- 

Affect.    See  effect. 

Aggravate.  This  word  is  often  used  when 
the  speaker  means  to  provoke,  irritate,  or  an^er. 
Thus.  "It  aggravales  (provokes)  me  to  be  con- 
tinually found  fault  with";  "He  is  easily  ag- 
gravated (irritated)." 

Agree.  Do  not  use  agree  for  admit.  "That 
a  flat  brick  facade  pierced  by  a  few  windows 
does  not  make  an  inspiring  picture,  all  will  acrree." 
Say,  "  all  will  admit." 


Agriculturist  is  to  be  preferred  to  agri- 
culturalist.   The  some  is  true  of  conversationiiL 
Ala't.     This  is  not  a  contraction,  and  can- 


both,  nor  with  both  just,  as  in  "These  hats  are 
both  alike"  or  "both  jaet  alike";  aay,  "These 
hats  are  alike." 

All  of.  The  of  is  a  superfluity.  "  I  have 
them  all,"  not  "I  have  all  o/them";  "Take  it 
oH,"  not  "Take  aZto/ it." 

All  Over.  All  should  modi^  the  noun, 
and  not  the  prepositional  phrase  in  The  disease 
spread  over  ail  the  country,"  not  "all  over  the 
country." 

Allege.  Do  not  use'  this  word  as  a  syno- 
nym for  say  or  tell,  as  in  "He  alieget  that  the 
engine  ran  sixty  miles  an  hour."  Instead,  "He 
says  or  telle  us  that,"  etc. 

Allow.  This  word  is  frequently  misused 
in  the  West  and  the  South  for  think;  to  be  of 
opinion;  t/>  admit;  as,  "He  oUoiw  bis  horse  can 
beat  yours."  Instead  of  this  say,  "He  thinke 
or  is  of  fAe  opinion  that,  etc. 

Almost  —  Nearly.  These  two  adverbs 
should  not  be  used  indiscriminately.  Almotl  re- 
gards, the  ending  as  an  act;  nearly,  its  begin- 
ning. A  man  that  receives  an  injury  so  severe 
that  he  comes  off  with  barely  his  life  is  almoel 
killed;  a  man  that  escapes  what  would  have 
killed  him  is  nearly  killed.  These  words  are 
correctly  used  in  "1  am  almoet  dead  with  fa- 
tigue"; "I  am  almoBt  done  with  my  work"; 
"I  nearly  ran  over  the  child." 

Alone  — Only.  That  is  alone  that  is  un- 
accompanied ;  ttiat  is  only,  of  which  there  is  no 
other.  "Virtue  only  makes  us  happy"  means 
that  nothing  else  can  do  it.  If  we  aay,  "Virtue 
alone  makes  us  happy,"  we  mean  that  virtue 
unaided  makes  us  tiappy.  "This  means  of  lo- 
comotion jp  used  by  man  only" 

Alternative.  Do  not  use  this  when  more 
than  two  things  are  referred  to.  "You  may 
have  the  choice  of  three  courses,  not  of  three 
alternatives." 

Always.  Of  ten  used  redundantly.  "When- 
ever I  see  her,  I  think  of  mother,"  not  "  I 
aheay»  think  of  mother." 

Ameliorated.  "Her  troubles  are  greatly 
ameliorated"  should  be  are  lessened. 


Among  One  Another.  "They  ex- 
changed votes  among  one  another "  should  be 
viith  one  another. 

Amount.  "A  surprising  amount  of  per- 
fection has  been  reached"  should  be  "A  sur- 
prising degree  of  perfection,  etc." 

An.  Always  use  an,  not  a  before  such  words 
aa  heroic,  historical,  habitual,  etc. 


And  should  never  introduce  a  relative  clause 
unless  it  joins  it  to  a  coordinate  relative  clause. 
"  I  have  a  dress  worn  by  my  aunt,  and  which  is 
forty-five  years  old."  In  this  sentence  leave 
out  and  and  use  thai  instead  of  which.  (See  Rule 
12  for  the  comma,  under  Punctuation.) 

Antecedents.  This  word  used  as  a  mib- 
stantii-e  means  those  persons  or  things  which 


do  you 

"Wliat 
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have  preceded  any  peraon  or  thing  of  the  same  place  of  though.  The  child  looked  as  (she  would 
kind  in  a  certain  position.  Thus  the  arUeccd- 1  look)  though  her  hair,  etc.  The  woman  looks 
ents  of  General  Sherman  in  the  army  of  the  as  (she  would  look)  though  (if)  she  were  tired. 
United  States  are  General  Washington,  General!  At.  "They  do  things  differently  in  (not  at) 
Scott,  and  General  Grant.     To  call  the  course   the  South." 

of  a  man's  life  until  the  present  moment  hia  At  all  is  superfluous  in  such  sentences  as, 
arUtcedenls  is  nearly  as  absurd  a  misuse  of  Ian-  "She  bad  no  fnends  at  ail";  "I  do  not  want 
Tuaire  as  can  be  compassed.  If,  instead  of  "What '  any  a/  all";  "If  she  had  any  deeinafali  to  see, 
J  know  of  his  antfOxdenlif"  it  is  asked   she  would  have  waited." 

t  do  you  know  of  hia  prevwua  li/e  T"  or  At  Best.  At  'Worst.  These  phrases  re- 
better,  "What  do  you  know  of  Ais  poitf "  there  ■  (ju ire  the  article  or  a  possessive  pronoun  used 
is  sense  instead  of  nonsense,  and  the  purpose  o(  I  in  them.  Always  say,  1  did  Ifie  best  I  could," 
the  question  is  fully  conveyed.  etc.     "  He  was  at  His  worst." 

Anticipate.  This  word  is  often  used  in 
place  of  expect,  or  foresee.  Anlieipate  means  to 
go  before,  so  as  to  preclude  another;    to  get  the 

atari  of,  or  to  get  ahead  of;    to  enjoy,  poseens,  or  I  not  "  the  audience.' 
suffer,  in  expectation.     It  is  therefore  misused   oert.  etc. 

in  "  By  this  means  it  is  anticipated  that  the  time  |  Avenge  and  Revenue.  We  avenge  the 
for  Europe  will  be  lessened  two  davs" ;  and  in  wrong  done  to  others,  and  revenge  the  wrong 
"Her  death  is  hourly  anticipated.       It  is  cor-   done  to'Ourselves. 

rectly  used  in  "If  not  anticipated,  I  shall  here-j  Avtold  is  often  used  in  the  place  of  prevent 
after  make  an  attempt  at  a  magazine  paper  on  i  or  kinder,  as, "  There  shsll  be  nothing  lost  if  I  can 
the  Philosophy  of  Pomt";  and  m  "Why  should  avoid  it."  It  should  be  "if  I  can  prevent  it." 
we  anticipate  our  sorrows?  'Tis  like  those  who'  Awful  is  too  frequently  used  as  an  inlen- 
die  through  tear  of  death."  "Were  Greeley's]  sive.  Avoid  this  use  of  it;  e.g.,  Iwasoui/iiHy 
movements  those  that  it  was  anticipated  (ex-  glad  to  see  you. 
pected)  he  would  make?"  |      A  While  Since.     Should  be  a  lohCfe  ago. 

Anxious  is  often  used  where  desirous  would  |  Bad  Cold.  Say  a  slight  or  a  tevere  cold. 
better   express   the   meaning.     Anxioua   means  i  Colds  are  never  {food. 

full  of  anxiety;  suffering  from  suspense  or  un-  Badly  is  inelegantly  used  for  very  much. 
certainty ;  concerned  about  the  future.  "  I  am  "  I  shall  miss  you  very  much,"  not  "  I  snail  miss 
not  anxunu  to  get  to  Canada"  should  be  "  I  am   you  badly." 

not  dairoue,"  etc.  "I  am  still  more  anxious  to  Balance  means  the  exc^s  of  one  thing  over 
have  you  live  in  New  York  "  should  be  still  more  another,  and  should  be  used  in  this  sense  only : 
desiroue.  hence  it  is  improper  to  talk  about  the  balance 

AnyboW    is   permissible   in    conversation,    of  the  edition.     In  this  cBsesayre«tor  rentaiTuJer. 
though  incompatible  with  dignified  diction,  in   You  may  speak  of  the  balance  of  the  account. 
which  such  phrases  as  "in  any  event,"  "be  that        Beaatly.     One  may  properly  say  "beastly 
as  U  may,"  ''a(  any  ra/e,"  and  the  like,  are  to  be   drunk"  but  not  "beaatty  weather." 
preferred.  Before  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  rather 

Appeals  is  used  in  this  sentence  instead  thon,  as  in  "War  before  peace  at  that  price" 
of  drafts:  "There  are  constant  appeals  upon  should  be  "War  rajAer  (Aan  peace  at  that  price." 
the  resources  of  ibe  govenunent."  Between  should  be  used  only  with  refer- 

Approach  is  sometimes  improperly  used  ence  to  two  of  a  kind.    When  more  than  two 
in  the  eense  of  address,  petition,  appeal  to;  thus,    are  referred  to,  use  among.     "The  candy  was 
"The  teachers  have  approached  the  Iklucationul   divided  between  the  two  boys,"  or  "among  the 
Department  in  some  matters  that  concern  their   four  children." 
interest."  |      When  used  to  express  contrast,  the  word  may 

Apt  is  often  misused  for  likely,  and  sometimes  ^  be  correctly  used  in  speaking  of  more  than  two; 
for  liable.    "What  is  he  api  (likely)  to  be  doing?  "  '  "True,  the  three  boys  are  brothers,  but  there  is 
"Where  shall  1  be  apt  (likely)  to  find  him?"   a  great  difference  behocen  them. 
"if  you  go  there,  you  will  be  apt  (liable)  to  get ,      Black  —  Blacken.     We  black  eloves  and 
into  trouble."  blacken  reputations. 

Aren't  even  in  colloauia)  use  is  inadmis-  j  Blame  It  on  is  a  vulgarism  used  in  place 
Bible.  Say  are  you  not.  I'll,  I'm,  etc.,  are  good  |of  accuses  or  suspects.  "He  blames  tf  on  his 
form  because  they  are  contractions  of  the  verb  ■  brother"  should  be  "He  suspects  or  accuses  his 
only.  brother." 

As— as;  So — as.  Use  the  former  in  alfirma-  Both  is  often  used  in  such  sentences  as  "They 
tive 'propositions,  and  the  latter  in  negative|are  both  alike";  "They  both  ran  away  from 
propositions.  He  is  ii«  tall  as  you  are.  He  was  Etchool,"  etc.  Omit  both  from  each  sentence, 
never  so  happy  as  now.  ,  It  is  redundant  in  "  He  lost  all  hi.s  fruit  —  both 

Aside    is    sometimes    misused    for    apart,   plums,  peaches,  and  pears." 
"Words   have   a   potency   of   association   aside        Bounds     Should  not  be  made  to  do  service 
(flpart)   from   their  significance   as  representa-   for  doomed,  determined,  resolved,  certain  or  will 
tive  sims."  be  compelled.     "He  \s  bound  to  do  it"  should  be 

As  Though  is  often  used  for  as  if.     In  the   "  He  is  certain,  resolved,  or  delermined  to  do  it." 
sentence,  "The  child  looked  as  thottgh  her  hair   "He  is  bound  to  fail"  sliould  be  "He  is  doomed, 
had  never  been  combed, "  supply  the  elliptical   destined,  or  sure  to  fail." 
clause,  and  you  will  see  the  n^  of  u«ng  if  in        But  is  often  misused.     "  I  do  not  doubt  but 


he  will  be  here"  ahould  read  "doubt  HuU."  "I 
sbtmld  not  wonder  but  he  will  succeed"  should 
tcad  "wonder  if."  In  "  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
be  will  fp  "  suppress  but.  Change  but  to  Uum  in 
"The  mind  no  sooner  entertains  any  propositioii 
but  it  presently  hastena,"  etc. 

But  is  correctly  used  in  "I  have  no  fear  but 
that  she  will  succeed,"  which  means  a  very  dif- 
ferent thmg  fiDm  "  I  have  no  fear  that  she  will 
succeed." 

By  should  be  untk  in  "The  room  was  filled 
by  ladies  and  children";  also  in  "The  b^l  ended 
by  a  wftlta."  There  is  a  difference  of  meaning 
in  these  two  sentences :  "  I  know  a  man  by  the 
Dame  of  Brown,"  and  "I  know  a  man  o)  the 
name  of  Brown."     Which  do  you  mean? 

Calamity  means  in  an  abstract  sense  tource 
of  mitery  or  o)  Iom,  but  it  is  often  miflused  to  mean 
iosa.  CalamitUa  are  causes,  losses  are  results. 
"The  fire  caused  a  great  calamity"  should  read 
"caused  a  great  loss."  It  is  correctly  used  in 
"The  falling  of  the  building,  which  caused  the 
death  of  two  firemen,  was  a  great  calamity," 

Calculate  is  wrongly  used  in  "  He  calcv,- 
latta  to  get  olT  to-morrow."  "The  sentence 
should  read  "  Eipectt,  purposes,  or  inUnd»  to 
get  off." 


Capable  is  often  used  in  place  of  suscep- 
tible. "We  need  more  articles  capable  of  illus- 
tration"   should   read   "susceptibk   of   illustra- 

CondODe  is  sometimes  misused  for  com- 
pensate and  atone  for.  It  means  to  pardon,  to 
forgive.  "The  abolition  of  the  income  tax  more 
than  condanta  for  (he  turmoil  of  an  election" 
should  read  "atones  for,"  etc. 

Con^e^ate  Together.  In  "A  large 
number  of  people  eongregaUd  together  in  the  hall." 
omit  the  word  together,  because  to  congregate, 
unaided  means  to  collect,  or  galKer  together. 

Consequence  is  sometimes  used  mstead 
of  imporlarux  or  moment;  as,  "They  were  all 
persons  of  more  or  less  contemience" :  read,  "of 
more  or  less  importance."  "It  is  a  matter  of 
DO  ameequetxce" :    i«ad,  "of  no  Tnoment." 

Consider  means,  to  meditate,  la  deliberate, 
to  reflect,  to  revolve  in  the  mind;  and  yet  it  is  made 
to  do  service  for  think,  euppose.  and  regard. 
Thus:  "I  consirferhiB  course  very  unjustifiaDle" 
should  read  "  think  hit  course."  "  I  have  always 
eomidered  it  my  duty,  etc,"  should  read  "  thought 
it  my  duty." 

Ckinversatlonlst.     See  Agriculturist. 

Co-operate  Together,  means  co-oper- 
ate or  operate  together,  and  can  mean  no  more, 
which  makes  it  plain  that  the  co  or  the  together 
serves  no  purpose  —  is  a  superfluity. 

Creditable  should  not  be  used  instead  of 
erediUe.  Say  two  credible  witnesses,  not  credit- 
able witnesses.  Say  I  am  credibly  informed, 
not  creditably  informed. 

Crusbed  out.  The  rebellion  was  finally 
crushed  out.  Out  of  what?  We  may  crush  the 
life  out  of  a  man,  or  crush  a  man  to  death,  and 
crush  —  not  cnuh  out  —  a  rebelli 


He  is  a  dandy  man;  The  refreshments  were 
dandy;  The  sunset  was  dandy. 

Dangerous  is  misused  in  the  sentence 
"  He  is  dangerous,"  when  we  mean  "  He  is  sick." 
Say"' He  wnotin  danger, "oi"  Not  dangerously  ill." 

Dearest.  Do  not  b«fin  a  letter  "My 
dearest  John,"  unless  he  is  the  dearest  of  three 
or  more  Johns  with  whom  you  are  acquainted. 

Deceiving  should  not  t>e  used  in  place  of 
trying  to  deceive.  It  is  when  we  do  not  suspect 
deception  that  we  are  deceived.  "He  is  de- 
ceiving me"  should  read  "He  is  trying  to  deceive 

Deprecate  means  to  endeavor  to  avert 
by  prayer ;  and  so  should  not  be  used  in  the 
of  disapprove,  i 


not  say  "He  deprecates  the  whole  proceeding." 
Desperately.     Do  not  say  "He  was  ^- 

perately  wounded."  but  "badly  wounded." 


Despite  should  not  be,  as  it  often  is,  pro- 
ceeded 6y  in,  and  followed  by  of.  Say  "Despite 
all  our  efforts,"  not "  In  despite  of  all  our  efforts." 

Detect  is  of1«n  misused  for  disliTiguish, 
recognize,  discover,  see.  "I  did  not  detect  any- 
thing wrong  in  his  appearance"  should  be  "I 
did  not  discover  anything  wrong  in  his  appear- 
ance." "I  could  not  detect  any  difference  be- 
tween them"  should  be  "I  could  not  see  any 
difference  between  them." 

Die  ^Ith  —  from.  Man  and  brute  die  of, 
and  not  vrilh  or  from,  fevers,  old  age,  and  so  on. 

Differ— Different.  The  prepositions /rom 
and  with  are  both  used  with  the  verb  differ,  but 
the  weight  of  authority  is  on  the  side  of  using 
from.  Different  to  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
differeni  from  ;  but  it  is  incorrect.  Different  Uuin 
is  a  Britishism  which  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 
"She  is  differeni  than  you  would  expect  her  to 
be"  should  be  "different  from  what  you  would 
expect  her  to  be." 

Dlsremember  is  vulgariy  used  in  the 
sense  of  forget. 

Dock— Wi 
vessels  are  drat 
A  wet  dock  is  a  place  where  vessels  are  kept  afloat 
at  a  certain  level,  while  they  are  beine  loaded 
or  unloaded.  A  wharf  is  a  sort  of  quay  ouilt  by 
the  side  of  the  water.  Vessels  lie  at  wharfs  and 
piers,  not  at  docks. 

Don't.  This  is  the  contraction  for  do  not, 
and  not  for  doe*  not ;  therefore  do  not  say  "  He 
don't  want  it." 

Each  other  is  properly  applied  to  two 
only;  one  anofAer  must  be  used  when  the  number 
considered  exceeds  two.  Great  authors  address 
themselves  to  one  anolAer,  unless  we  refer  to  only 
two  authors. 

Effect  —  Affect-  Effect  means  to  bring 
about;  as,  "To  effect  a  reform."  Affect  means 
to  influence;  as,  "  Hia  ideas  will  ojfect  the  char- 
acter of  the  reform." 

Klegant.  "This  is  a  fine  morning,"  not 
"  This  is  an  elegant  morning." 

Emigrant — Immigrant.  These  two 
words  are  not  infrequently  confounded.  Emi- 
ifrants  are  persons  going  out  of  the  country; 
immigrants  are  persons  coming  into  the  countiy. 

Ending  of  Sentences.  Sentences  end- 
ing with  prepositions  are  always  more  terse, 
always  quite  as  idiomatic,  and  always  simpler, 
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than  they  would  be  if  differently  constructed. 
"The  man  I  gave  it  to,"  not  "The  man  to  whom 
I  gave  it."  The  verb  it  beUmga  to,"  not  "The 
vm>  to  which  it  belongs,"  etc. 

Enjoy  Bad  Sealth.  Does  anjone  en- 
joy  bad  Molthf  Say,  "  He  is  in  feeble  or  delicate 
health." 

Equally  as  Well.  Aa  weU,  or  eguoUu 
well,  expresseB  quite  as  much  as  equally  as  v>eU. 

Everlaatlnely  means  p«rpetuaDj',  eter- 
nally, forever.  Do  not  say,  "TheliorBe  wasCTter- 
Uuttngly  running  away." 

Every.  "  Every  one  of  ub  has  this  in  com- 
mon" should  be,  "AU  of  us  have  this  in  com- 

Except.    See  Accept. 

Excessively.  Say  "The  weather  is 
very  warm,"  not  excetaively  hot.  "My  friend 
was  exceedin^y  popular,"  not  exceativdy  popular. 

Bxclse  Lan^s.  An  excue  is  a  tax  levied 
on  domestic  products;  it  is  an  internal  revenue 
tax.  New  York  has  license  laws  and  licetue 
commissionere,  and  properly  they  should  be  bo 
called.  New  York's  excise  laws,  so  called,  are 
properly  IUxtub  laws. 

Exercise — Exorclae.  Do  not  use  these 
words  interchsjifceably.  Exercise  means  a  put- 
ting into  use,  action,  or  practice;  exorcise  to 
cast  or  drive  out  (an  evil  spirit),  by  religious 
or  majtical  formulas  or  ceremonies. 

Expect.  We  cannot  expect  backwards. 
"I  expect  vou  thouglit  I  would  come  to  see  you 
yesterday''  should  be  "I  suppose."  etc.  "I 
expect  you  know  all  about  it"  should  be  "I  tua- 
ped  you  know,"  etc. 

Experience.  "  We  experienced  great 
hardships"  should  read  "We  miffered." 

Extend.  "They  sKmued  me  every  kind- 
ness "  is  better  than  They  extended  every  kind- 
ness to  me." 

Farther — Further.  Use  farther  for  all 
distances  that  can  be  meamtred  either  great  or  ' 
small.     Use  further  in  all  other  sentences. 

Female  applies  to  animals,  as  well  as  to 
women,  and  so  should  not  l>e  used  in  such  sen- 
tences as  "With  the  dislike  not  unnatural  to 
females,"  etc. 

Fewer  —  Less.  Fewer  refers  to  number, 
and  leas  to  quantity.  Instead  of  "There  were 
not  teas  than  twenty  scholars  absent,"  we  should  j 
iii-L  g  |^|.  jg^jj^  iha-n  twenty  scholarB 
'""' e  not  leas  than  i 


Find.  "  I  thought  the  firm  found  every- 
thing" should  be  "supplied  everything." 

Fixed.  This  word  is  often  misused  for  ar- 
ranged; as,  "I  must  fix  the  books,"  "Who 
piled  the  dishes  on  the  shelves?"  It  is  vul- 
garly used  thus;  "I  will  fix  him."  "The  jury 
was  fixed."  "You  must  px  up,  if  you  go. 
"  You're  affairs  are  in  a  bad  fix." 

Fornker — Latter.  The  less  the  writer  uses 
these  words  the  better.  In  the  interest  of  force 
and  clearness  their  use  should  be  studiously 
avoided.  It  is  nearly  always  better  to  repeat 
the  noun.  This  avoids  the  reader's  going  back 
to  see  which  is  former  and  which  is  iaUcr. 

Got-7-Have.  If  a  man  inherits  a  fortune, 
you  say  be  haa  money;    it  he  obtain*  money 


through  his  o ,     „     ___  , 

money."  "He  haa  books"  means  merely  that 
he  pmaeaaea  them;  "He  has  gotten  his  bocdcs" 
means  that  be  haa  obtained  them  through  ^orL 
Have  shows  simple  possession;  got  shows  pos- 
session plus  the  effort  to  obtain  the  tiling. 

Had  Ouybt.  This  expression  is  incorrect 
because  had  is  used  with  the  past  participle  of 
the  principal  verb  to  form  the  compound  tense. 
Ought  is  a  defective  verb  and  has  no  partieiide: 
therefore  it  cannot  be  used  with  had. 

Hain't  is  a  very  objectionable  vulgarism. 

Handy  should  not  be  used  in  the  sense, 
near,  near  by,  close  at  hand;  as,  "The  store  is 
handy,"  say  "The  store  is  near." 

Have  to  Have  or  Had  to  Have.  Bet- 
ter than  "  I  have  to  have  my  work  done  by  three 
o'clock"  is  "I  ahould,  must,  or  mwW  to  have  my 
work,"  etc.  Got  to  gel  ie  another  unpleasant 
repetition. 

Hence  is  superfluous  in  the  sentence,  "It 
will  be  many  years  hence,  we  apprehend,  before 
he  returns." 

How.  "I  have  heard  hmv,  in  Italy,  one  is 
beset  on  all  sides  by  beggars"  should  read  "I 
have  heard  that,  in  Italy,    etc 

However.  Use  hoa,  not  hmsmer.  in  such 
a  sentence  as,  "  Houiever  could  you  t«ll  such  a 

If.  Use  whaher  in  place  of  if  in  these  sen- 
tenoes;  "i  doubt  if  the  book  will  suit  you"; 
"Go  and  see  if  he  has  come." 

Ill  —  Sick.     Ahnost  all  British  speakers  and 

writers  limit  the  meaning  of  sick  to  the  expres- 
sion of  qualmishness,  aiclcness  at  the  stomach, 
nausea,  and  lay  the  proper  burden  of  the  ad- 
jective sick  upon  the  verb  ill.  They  sneer  at  us 
for  not  joining  in  the  robbery  and  the  imposition. 
Richard  Grsjit  White  says,  "  I  was  present  once 
when  a  British  merchant,  receiving  in  his  own 
house  a  Yankee  youth  at  a  httle  party,  said,  in 
a  tone  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
room,  'Good  eveningi  We  haven't  seen  you 
for  a  long  while.    Have  you  been  seeek'  (the 


frankly  and  promptly,  '  f've  bewi  kill,  as  they 

—Into.  In  is  sometimes  an  adverb  and 
a  preposition.  As  an  tidverb  it  ia 
correctly  used  in  these  sentences'  "Come  in": 
"Go  in";  as  a  preposition  it  should  be  used 
with  verbs  of  rest  and  into  with  verbs  of  motion. 
These  words  are  correctly  used  in,  "He  sat  in 
his  chair";    "He  ran  into  the  house." 

Incite— Insight.  Incite  means  to  rouse 
to  a  particular  action;  as,  "The  mob  was  vi- 
cited  to  set  the  house  on  fire."  Insight  is  a  noun 
and  means  the  power  or  faculty  of  immediato 
and  acute  perception  or  understanding;  "The 
strongest  insight  we  obtain  into  nature  is  that 
which  we  receive,"  etc. 

In  Our  Midst  is  not  according  to  the 
genius  of  our  language.  It  should  be  written 
in  the  midst  of  ue.  Also  in  the  mid*t  of  them, 
and  not  in  their  midst. 

Inaugurate  should  not  be  used  in  place 
of  begin  for  the  simple  things  of  daily  life.  It 
is  a  big  word  misused. 

Individual  should  not  be  u     '  ' 


Tbe  word  ia  used  correctl; 
uviivtdtuib    and    oommunitiea   are   oiLen    pro- 
duced by  trifles";     incorrectly  in  "That  widi- 
vidual  left  here  several  houra  ago." 

Innumerable  Number  should  not  be 
used.  Bay  instead  innumeralde  Hm«»  or  nunt- 
brrleti  timet. 

Id  bo  far  tM.  The  in  is  superfluous  in 
this  phrase.  "In  go  far  a»  I  know^'  should  be 
"So  far  at  I  know," 

IateadiBnuBUsedfor^rpo<«,asin"I  intend 
to  attend  college  this  wmter"  should  read  "I 
purpose  to  attend  collie  this  wintor."  We 
purpose  aetiouBiy;  we  in^nJ  vaguely. 

Just  Going  to  Oo  is  better  expraased  by 
juti  about  to  go.  Jvet  going  to  say  by  just  aboxii 
to  say,  etc.,  or  by  about  to  go. 

"— --■     «'~-rt-_        rVown't.     ''TTo    iuii>    ■nrri     mo" 


Just  Next.     Doean't 
express  as  much  as  "He  was  just  next 

Kids.     It  is  better  usage  to  speak 
gloves,  than  o'  """'-  '-■■'-      wk^^  =.11,  ™i 


ie7" 


of  o 


if  one's  kids.     When  silk 
ever  speak  of  them  as  silks. 

Kind  of.  "What  kind  of  man  is  he7"  is 
correct.  "What  kind  of  a  man  is  he?"  is  in- 
correct, 

Liiuly>  Address  a  stranger  as  madam,  and 
not  as  tody.  People  of  culture  and  refinement 
will  never  say,  "She  is  a  fine  lady,"  a  "clever 
lady,"  etc.  Indies  say.  "The  women  of  Amer- 
ica, "women's  apparet,"  etc.  In  similar  in- 
Btaiices  men  should  be  used  in  place  of  gentie- 

Lie — L>ay<  By  a  vulgar  error  these  verbs 
have  been  so  confounded  as  to  deserve  some 
notice.  To  lie  is  neuter,  and  designates  a  state: 
lo  lay  is  active,  and  denotos  an  action  on  an 
object;  it  is  property  to  cause  to  lie;  "A  thing 
lies  on  the  table";  "Some  one  lays  it  on  the 
table";  "He  lies  with  his  fathers";  "They 
laid  him  with  bis  fathers."  In  the  same  manner, 
when  used  idiomati colly,  we  say,  "A  thing  lies 
by  us  until  we  bring  it  into  use";  "We  uty  it 
by  for  some  future  purpose." 

The  confusion  eoises  probably  from  tbe  fact 
that  lay  appears  in  both  verbs.  The  words  are 
correctly  used  in  tbe  following  sentences: 

I  lay  myself  upon  tiie  bed  (action),  I  lie 
upon  the  bed  (rest), 

I  laid  myself  upon  the  bed  (action).  I  lay 
upon  the  bed  (rest). 

I  have  laid  mvself  .upon  the  bed  (action).  I 
have  lain  upon  the  bed  (rest). 

A  hen  lays  an  ^g  (action).  A  ship  lies  at  the 
wharf  (rest). 

The  murdered  Lincoln  lay  in  state  (rest); 
The  people  laid  the  crime  upon  the  rebels  (ac- 

Learn  —  Teach.  The  uncultured  often 
change  these  verbs.  To  teack  is  to  give  instruc- 
tion; to  learn  is  to  take  instruction.  "I  will 
learn  if  you  will  leach  me  "  is  correct. 

Leave.  The  vtikar  say  "Leave  me  be"; 
"Leave  it  alone";  Leave  me  see  it."  Of 
course  let  is  the  verb  to  be  used  here. 

Lend.  Frequently  confused  with  loan.  The 
latter  is  not  a  verb,  but  a  noun.  A  loan  is  the 
completed  act  of  lending,  or  is  the  thing  lent. 
It  may  sound  larger  to  some  people  to  say  that 
tb^  ItMTied  than  that  they  lent  a  thousand 
dtdurs  —  more  as  if  the  loan  were  an  important 
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transaction;  but  that  can  be  only  because  they 
are  either  careless  or  indifferent. 

Less.    See  fewer. 

Like — Love.  We  like  acquaintances, 
horses,  flowers,  pictures,  etc.  We  love  wives, 
sweethearts,  kinsmen,  truth,  justice,  and  country. 

Like — As.  "He  looks  like  you."  This 
sentence  may  mean  either  "He  looks  as  you 
look,"  or  "He  resembles  you  in  his  appearance." 
The  sentence  should  r^d  "He  looks  as  you 
look"  or,  "He  is  like  you,"  Like  is  followed 
by  on  object  only,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  verb 
in  the  some  construction.  As  must  be  followed 
by  a  verb  expressed  or  understood. 

Like  is  sometimes  improperly  used  in  the 
sense  oC  as  though,  thus;  It  looks  like  it  was 
caused  by  fire." 

Loan.    See  Lend. 

Lot — Lots.  Very  inelegantly  used  for  a 
areai  many,  a  great  deal;  "He  bad  a  lot  of  money 
left  him    ;    "Lots  of  trouble  came  her  way." 

Luncb.  The  correct  substantive  form  is 
luncheon. 

Make  a  Visit.  We  do  not  make  visits, 
wepoy  them.  . 

Halarla.  This  word  is  th^nome  of  a  cause 
of  a  disease,  and  not  the  name  of  a  disease.  We 
do  not  suffer  from  malaria,  but  from  the  effect 
of  maJaria,  which  ia  a  noxious  exhalation,  usually 
from  marshy  districts. 

Meat.  We  should  ask  for  another  helping, 
of  veal,  steak,  turkey,  etc.,  and  not  for  anotbw 
piece  of  meat. 

Middling.  This  word  is  an  adjective,  not 
an  adverb,  hence  we  cannot  say  a  thing  is  mid- 
dling gooa,  or  that  a  thing  was  midMing  wdl 

Mind  is  often  misused  for  obey.  To  mind 
is  to  attend  to  a  thing  so  it  will  not  be  forgotten. 
"Will  you  o6ey  me?     not  "Will  you  miTut  meT" 

Mistaken.  "4f  I  am  not  mistaken  "  should 
be  "  If  I  mistake  not."  You  are  mistaken  is  tt 
correct  form  of  expression;  it  means  you  bava 
been  led  into  error. 

Most.  This  word  should  usually  be  omitted 
from  conversation  and  writing.  Very  is  the 
better  word  in  almost  every  instance.  It  would 
most  (veiy)  seriously  aSect  us.  This  word  ia 
often  misused  for  almost;  "He  comes  here  most 
every  day"  should  be  "He  comes  here  almost 
every  day." 

Mutual.  This  word  is  often  confounded 
with  common.  These  words  are  correctly  used 
in  these  sentences:  "  Our  former  correspondence 
was  renewed,  with  the  moat  hearty  expreaaion 
of  mutual  good  will."  "We  have  two  friends 
in  common.  "  They  met  at  the  house  of  a  corn- 
more  friend."  "Their  m'utiial  dislike  (not  dis- 
like for  each  other)  was  well  known." 

Myself.  This  pronoun  should  be  used  only 
where  increased  emphasis  is  aimed  at,  aa  in  "1 
will  do  it  myself,"  etc.  It  is  incorrect  to  say 
"  Mary  and  mys^f  were  aatiafied." 

Nicely.  'ThiB  word  ia  frequently  misused  in 
tbe  attempt  to  moke  it  do  service  for  well,  in 
this  wise;  "How  do  you  do7"  "Nicely." 
"How  are  youT"     "Nicely." 

Nunierous  is  often  used  in  place  of  large 
or  Tnanv.  "We  have  numerous  acquaintances" 
should  be  "We  have  many  acquaintances." 
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Of  All  Others.  "0/  aU  othen  she  is  the  | 
last  one  you  would  expect  it  of."  la  she  one  of 
the  otkerst    If  not,  wny  class  her  as  sucb? 

Of  Any  is  often  used  in  place  of  all.  "  She  is 
the  amalteet  of  any  I  have  kDOwn"  should  be 
"The  smalleat  of  aU,"  etc. 

Off  of.  One  of  these  words  should  be 
omitted  from  the  sentence.  Say,  "The  pears 
lell  off  the  tree,"  not  "The  pears  fell  off  of  the 
tree."* 

Onto.    "We  get  on  a  horse,  on  a  chair,"  etc., 


be  "Can  one  visit  one's  friends  there?" 

Only.  This  word  is  more  often  misplaced 
probab^  than  any  other  word  in  the  language. 
"He  only  sang  for  us."  "He  sang  only  tor  us." 
The  first  means  that  he  sang,  but  did  not  play 
for  us;  the  second  one  means  he  sang  for  ug 
and  Tu^  /or  any  one  tlse.  A  change  in  the  po- 
sition of  only  in  almost  any  sentence  will  effect 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  the  same  as  in  this 
Ulustration. 

Other.  This  word  should  not  be  omitted 
in  sentences  like  the  following:  "He  said  that 
his  wife  was  dressed  better  than  any   (other) 

Ought— Should,  (hight  is  the  stronger 
tarm;  "What  we  ought  to  do,  we  are  morally 
bound  to  do,"  "We  oagH  to  be  truthful  and 
honest,  and  shoiiid  be  respectful  to  our  elders." 

Over.  Do  not  use  over  in  the  sense  of  more 
than.  "It  is  over  a  yard  long"  should  read 
"  More  than  a  yard  long." 

Own  is  often  misused  in  place  oi  con/ess. 
"  I  oipn  I  saw  her  do  it "  should  be  "  I  con/ess  I 
saw  her  do  it." 

Pants  is  a  vulgar  abbreviation  for  panta- 

Partttke  isafinewordtAuseinsleadoftoeol, 
Oi^  the  uncultured  will  be  guilty  of  this  error. 

Party  is  often  used  by  the  ignorant  where 
good  taste  would  use  the  word  person.  Not, 
The  -party  that  I  sAw,"  but  the  person. 

Past.  Tlus  word  is  incorrectly  used  for  last 
in  such  ejtpreaMona  as,  "The  past  three  days," 
"The  past  year." 

Pen-mell  means  mixed  or  mingled  to- 
other. It  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  an 
mdividual.  "  He  rushed  pM-meU,  into  my  arms  " 
would  be  to  aay  "  He  rushed  into  my  arms  mixed 
together." 

Per.    Per  day.  per  man,  per  pound,    ' 


Prejudice  should  not  be  used  in  a  favorable 
sense.  You  cannot  say  "The  man  is  vrejadiced 
in  his  favor."  We  should  say  "He  is  prepos- 
sessed in  his  favor." 

Prepositions.  If  you  are  in  doubt  what 
preposition  to  use  after  any  verb,  or  with  any 
noun,  always  consult  the  dictionary.    . 

Preventive  and  not  Preventative. 
This  adjective,  in  common  with  tuhsequeiU,  in- 
deperuknt,  reialive,  antetxdent,  and  possibly 
otners,  is  often  incorrectly  used  as  an  adverb. 
Previous  to  our  visit,  should  be  previojaly  to 
our  visit.  Independent  of  this  reason,  should  be 
independently  of  this  reason. 

Procure  is  often  made  to  do  the  work  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  get.  "Where  did  you 
procure   it?"   should   be   "Where   did   you   get 
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,  a  pound,  etc.     Ten  dollars  per  is  the  slung 

for  ten  dollars  a  week. 

Perform.  The  short  word  play  is  to  be 
pireferred  in  "She  performs  on  the  piano  beau- 
tifully." This  sentence  would  be  improved  by 
using  teell  or  admirably  in  place  of  beaiUifvUy. 

Peruse  is  often  used  when  the  word  read 
would  be  in  better  taste. 

Place  is  misused  for  where  in  "Let's  go 
some  place."    "  I  want  to  go  some  place." 

Polite  should  not  be  used  for  kind  before 
the  word  invitation. 

Posted  is  incorrectly  used  for  inform  in  such 
expressions  as,  "  The  man  potted  me,"  "  If  I  had 
been  better  posted." 


He  offered  to  provide  a  stable 
and  supply  the  necessities  of  the  company  pro- 
viding the  control  of  the  board  should  be  turned 
over  to  him." 

Purchase — Buy.  Use  purchate  in  refer- 
ence to  great  matters,  as  The  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase; use  buy  with  reference  to  ordinary  mat- 
ters, as,  "He  bought  a  book,  his  dinner,"  etc. 

Railroad  Depot.  A  depot  is  properly  a 
platK  where  goods  or  stores  of  any  kind  are  kept; 
and  the  places  at  which  the  trains  of  a  railroad 
— -or,  better,  railway — stop  for  passengers,  or 
the  points  they  start  from  or  arrive  at,  are  prop- 
erly the  stotunw. 

Balse — ^Rear.  Wer«ar  children  and  raite 
animals.  Raiaed  the  rent  is  incorrectly  used  for 
increased  the  rent. 

Real  should  not  be  used  for  veru  in  such 
phrases  as,  real  pretty,  real  nice,  rtal  an^ry. 

Resurrect  is  still  marked  colloquial  m  the 
recent  dictionaries. 

Retire.  It  is  only  the  over  nice  that  retire 
in  the  sense  of  go  to  bed. 

Sunday  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
Sabbath  is  the  last  day  of  the  week. 

Saw  is  carelessly  used  sometimes  for  have 
seen.  "1  never  saw  anything  like  it  before" 
should  be  "I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it 
until  now. "  We  say  properly,  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it  when  I  was  in  Paris." 

set^Slt.  These  verbs  like  lie  and  lay,  are 
often  confounded  in  their  use.  To  set  is  transi- 
tive; to  nt  is  intransitive.  "I  set  the  hen.  but 
she  aita  on  her  eggs."  Incorrectly  we  speak  of  a 
setting  hen,  instead  of  a  sitting  hen.  In  Matthew, 
it  was  prophesied  that  Christ  should  come  "sit- 
ting upon  an  ass"  and,  therefore,  his  disciplea 
took  a  colt  and  "tliey  set  him  thereon."  The 
verb  is  correctly  used  in  these  sentences:  "My 
dress  sits  well;  "We  will  eit  up,"  that  is,  wul 
not  go  to  bed;  "Congress  sOs."  "We  set  down 
figures,"  but  "We  sU  down  on  the  ground." 

An  apparent  contradiction  is  found  in  the 
sentence,  "The  sun  sela";  but  the  verb  sets  in 
this  sentence  has  a.  different  origin  from  the 
verb  set  that  we  have  been  discussing.  Long 
ago  they  used  to  say,  "The  s 
settle  has  been  shortened  to  sr" 
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Shall— WUl.  The  radical  signiacatioii  of 
will  ia  purpose,  inteation,  determination;  that 
of  tholi  la  obligation.  I  vrUl  do  means,  I  pur- 
poae  doing  —  I  am  determined  to  do.  I  shall 
do  means,  radically,  I  ought  to  do ;  and  as  a  man 
is  Bupposed  to  do  that  which  he  ought  to  do,  I 
tluiii  ao^  came  to  mean,  I  am  about  doing  —  to 
be,  in  fact,  a  mere  announcement  of  future  ac~ 


of  the  future,  and  that  I  uriil,  you  shaU,  and  he 
shall,  imply  volition  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 
Will  and  Mhalt  in  the  first  person  are  properly 
used  in  the  following  quotations  from  The 
Absentee,"  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels:^ 
"Gone I  Forever  gone  from  me,"  said  Lord 
Colsmbie,  as  the  carriage  drove  away.  "  Never 
thall  I  see  her  more  —  never  will  I  see  her  more, 
till  she  is  married." 

"We  will  do  our  best  to  make  you  happy,  and 
hope  we  shall  succeed."  ■ 

They  are  used  properly  also  in,  "I  fhall  be 
drowned";  "We  shall  Have  to  go";  "la  the 
time  coming  when  we  shall  desert  Thackery?" 

These  two  words  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  used  interchangeably,  so  that  one  authority 
eays  there  is  no  distmction  to  be  made  in  their 
use;  but  this  is  not  yet  true.  There  is  determi- 
nation expressed  in  akaU  as  well  as  in  will. 
Suppose  you  had  put  a  book  upon  the  table, 
&na  had  told  me  not  to  take  it  from  the  table, 
not  to  read  it.  I  might  say,  "  1  shall  go  to  the 
table;  I  shall  take  the  book;  and  I  loiU  read 
it."  Shall  here  indicates  a  future  action  with  i 
intention  added  to  the  thought;  and  vrill  ex-' 
presses  determination.  "  I  vnll  ao  to  the  table 
for  supper,"  indicates  that  you  nave  been  told 
not  to'  Ko  to  the  table,  but  that  you  will  go  in 
spite  of  this  prohibition;  while  I  ahaU  go  to 
tne  table  indicates  only  futurity  of  action. 
Where  there  is  nothing  to  rouse  the  will  or  to 
show  a  prohibition,  shali  is  often  used  inter- 
changeabir  with  will,  as  in  "  Will  you  come  to 
the  table?"  "Yes,  1  mil  come  to  the  table," 
in  which  sentence  will  expresses  futurity,  and 
not  det«Tniination. 

You  shall  do  it  shows  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker  to  make  the  other  person  do  his 
will,  and  not  his  own  will.  "You  wiU  do  it," 
^ows  simple  futurity  usually.  Still,  in  the  cose 
of  the  child  and  its  mother;  the  child  savs.  "I 
won't  do  itt"  and  the  mother  puts  her  will  into 
operation  and  says,  "You  wHl  do  it,"  meaning 
I  wiU  that  vou  will  to  do  it. 

"He  shall  do  it,"  and  "He  will  do  it,"  follow 
tbe  same  rules  as  the  second  peraon. 

The  words  are  incorrectly  used  in  "Will  I  cut 
myself?"  "1  vrill  drown,  and  nobody  shall 
,  help  me." 

Will  cannot  be  used  interrogatively  in  the 
first  person  singular  or  plural,  as  can  be  seen 
by  the  sentence  "  Will  I  put  some  more  coal  on 
the  fire?" 

To  determine  whether  to  use  would  or  should, 
express  your  thought,  whenever  possible,  in  the 
present  tense,  and  then  use  woiild  for  wiU  and 
should  for  shall.  These  words  are  used  correctly 
in  the  following  sentences:    "Itoould 
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go  hunting  to-day  if  the  weather  were  good." 
1  should  prefer  to  hear  the  music." 
Sick  — lU.    See  111. 
Since  when  should  not  be  used  for  since 

Ihat  time,  or  since  lehat  time,  according  to  the 
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Smell  of  •    We  smeU  the  rose,  not  smdl  of  it. 

Splendid.  Svlendid,  awfid,  and  dandy 
seem  to  be  about  tne  only  adjectives  some  of  our 
superlative  young  women  have  in  their  vocabu- 

Standpolnt.    This  idea  is  better  expressed 

by  in«u>  point  or  point  of  view. 

Stop  for  slay  is  a  Britishism.  To  slop  is  to 
arrest  motion;  to  slay  is  to  remain  where  motion 
is  arrested.  We  mav  stop  at  a  hotel;  but  how 
loi^  we  stay  depends  upon  circumstances. 

Storm.  To  a  slorm  a  violent  commotion 
of  the  atmosphere  is  indispensable;  so  say  rains 
or  snows,  unless  it  really  storms. 

Street.  We  live  in  not  on  a  street.  Things 
occur  in  not  on  a  street. 

Stricken  is  used  when  misfortune  is  im- 
pUed;  as,  "  He  was  stricken  with  death.  Struck 
IS  used  in  all  other  csaes;  as,  "  He  was  afrucik  by 
a  stone. 

Such.  "I  have  never  seen  suck  a  small 
man  "  should  be  "  I  have  never  seen  so  small  a 
man."  as  may  be  seen  by  transposing  the  words 
of  the  first  sentence,  which  then  becomes  "  I 
have  never  seen  a  man  such  small." 

Such  a  Pretty,  Such  a  Lovely,  etc., 
are  incorrect,  and  should  be  so  pretty,  so  lovely, 

Sure.     "He  will  surely  be  here,"  not  "He 
will  be  here  sure." 
Sustain.    We  do  not  sustain  bjuries;    we 

Teach.    See  Lean. 

That.  This  word  is  not  an  adverb,  and  so 
cannot  modify  an  adjective;  so,  that  good,  that 
worthy,  et«.,  should  be  so  good,  so  worthy,  etc. 

The.  See  A.  "The  bill  then  passed  not 
only  raised  the  barrier  against  the  foreign  prod- 
ucts of  the  spindle,  and  loom,  the  furnace  and  the 
forge,  by  increasing,"  ete. 

The  should  be  used  before  Reverend,  Hon- 
orable, etc.     The  Reverend  James  Smith,  D.  D. 

Thence.  Do  not  use  this  with  the  prepo- 
sition from,     "He  came  thence,"  is  correct. 

Think  for.  "He  hears  more  than  you 
thijik  for"  is  wrong.     Omit  the  Jor. 

ThoseKlnd.  "TAcif  kind  of  shoes  is  good." 
not  those  kind.  "  This  sort  of  people  (not  these 
sort)  will  suit  you." 

To.  Never  say,  "She  was  to  my  bouse  yes- 
terday."   Use  at  m  place  of  to. 

Try.     We  make  experiments,  not  try  them. 

Twice  Over.  The  over  serves  no  purpose 
in  "He  said-it  twice  over  in  different  ways." 

Under  the  Clroutnatancea.  Better 
in  the  circumstances. 

Universal  —  All.  "  He  was  universally 
praised  by  all  who  heard  him,"  is  better  ex- 
pressed by  "He  was  universally  pmised,"  or 
"He  was  praised  by  all  who  heard  him." 

Upon  —  On.  "We  call  on,  persons,  and 
speak  on  subjecte,  and  stand  upon  the  table." 

Use  to.  Properly  used  to,  "We  used  to 
live  there  "  is  correct. 
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Voctttlon  —  Avocation.  A  man's  vo- 
cation is  his  profession,  bis  calling,  his  busicese; 
and  bis  avocaiione  are  the  thinsB  thsit  occupy 
him  incidentally.  Hiss  Brown^s  voeation  is 
teaching ;  her  avocatums  are  embroidering  and 
painting. 

Ways.  Wrongly  used  tor  way;  as,  "The 
house  is  a  long  ways  ofT,"  should  bo  way  off. 

Well  —  Why.  These  two  words  are  used 
by  Americans  in  almost  every  sentence.  Un- 
Ibbs  they  are  absolutely  necessary  in  a  sentence 
leave  them  out. 

Wbarf.     See  Dock. 

Wbat.  "He  would  not  think  but  what  1 
said  it":  read, but tAa<. 

Whence.  "  Whence  came  ye,"  not  "From 
vhence  came  ye."    Whence  means  from  wbat 

W^hole  of.  "All  of  the  school,"  not  the 
vhole  of  the  school. 

Widow  n'oman.  Are  not  vridowa  al- 
ways women?    Another  error  of  this  sort  is 

Without  is  a  preposition  and  should  not 
take  the  place  of  the  connective  unless;  as,  "I 
shall  not  go  vnihout  my  father  consents"  should 
read,  wiUm  my  father  consents,  or,  imihout  my 
father's  consent.  In  this  last  expression  with- 
otU  is  a  prepoeition. 

Worst  Kind.  A  vulgarism  we  sometimes 
bear  used  in  the  sense  of  very  mwA.  "  I  want  to 
go  the  wonl  kind." 

Worst  Way.  This  belongs  in  the  same 
category  with  worst  kind. 

FORMS   OF  LANGUAGE 
C09IF0SITI0N 


[.        PROSE. 

(1)  Nahbation.— Lettcn,  joumali.  mRnciin 

nnhiea,  hiitory.  u»vel,  atwa,  fiction. 

(2)  DESciupTiaN.—  IliwriptiDna    of    «l«ni 

inleliwiiii  pnweWE^     '  * '"™ 

(3)  ExPDHTioN.—  Eeuya,  tmtua,  editorii 


narration,    description,    exposition,    ailment, 
persuasion. 

Narration  presents  events  in  sequence  of 
time,  it  presents  a  atoiy;  description  paints  a, 
picture;  exposition  defines  a  term  or  explains  a 
proposition;  argument  establishes  the  truth  or 
talsity  of  a  statement;  persuasion  arouses  the 
emotions,and  influences  tnewill.  Narration  pre- 
sents events  with  special  reference  to  time  and 
place  and  persons,  with  their  attendant  motives 


It  is  the  a 


1  of 


(4) 
(B) 

briefii,  (U. 

pEHSnABlON  OH  OhaTOHT.—  0 

«. 

y>,    debslH, 
».>ddn»«. 

.     pSe't"^'*. 

(1)  Epic    and 

(2)  Dii.u*T,c 

»l.-^Trtae3y^Mi 
»,  auuikHnWrlnde 

ive  poelry  which 
and  acticE  for 
Biiy,  f»ree,  opera, 

(3J 

Ltric— O 

uta? 

■onaa.  clBKy, 

It  is  the  object  of  words  to  convey  thought; 
but  in  order  to  present  connectea  thought, 
words  must  be  properly  arranged  with  a  definite 
end  in  view.  Bucn  an  arrangement  of  words 
is  called  a  language  composition.  There  are  two 
types  of  composition,  prose  and  poetry.  Proee 
is  ibs  plain  lan^age  of  eveiy-day  speech  in 
distinction  from  the  more  emotional  and  artistic 


to  make  the  reader  an  eye-wibiess  of  the  events 
related- 

Under  narration  may  be  classed  letters,  jour- 
oak,  memoirs,  biographies,  hietoiy.  travel, 
news,  fiction,  eJid  that  great  body  of  litarsturs 
comprehended  under  the  term  "stories." 

The  saquence  of  events  in  narration  may  be 
with  or  without  plot.  If  it  be  simply  a  ae<^uence 
of  time,  then  the  narration  is  said  to  be  without 
plot,  as  in  letters,  diaries,  news  of  the  day, 

Cimals,  memoirs,  biographies;  but  if  there 
a  subtle  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  which 
binds  together  the  sequence  of  events,  then  we 
have  a  narrative  with  a  plot,  such  as  storieE, 
and  novels,  and  dramas.  A  plot  has  been  de- 
fined as  "any  arrangement  of  the  parta  of  a 
narrative  so  that  the  reader's  interest  is  aroused 
conoeming  the  result  of  tbe  series  of  events 
detailed." 

Letters,  books  of  travel,  memoirs,  biographies, 
owe  their  interest  to  the  charm  with  which 
they  are  told,  and  the  real  worth  of  the  succes- 
sive incidents  treated.  Letters  of  Tboreau  to 
his  friends,  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Channing, 
Aloott,  give  us  the  charm  of  Concord  Ufe  in 
tbe  golden  days  of  those  philosophers,  and  also 

K'  'e  us  a  model  of  letter-writing  in  their  simple 
Bu(y  of  style,  and  the  value  of  their  subject 
matter. 

Books  of  Travel  have  all  the  personal 
charm  of  letters,  and  added  to  that  the  deep 
I  interest  of  new  scenes,  visited  by  an  apprecia- 
I  tive  narrator.  Travels  consist  lately  of  de- 
I  Bcription,  which  should  be  well  selected  and 
I  accurate.  Stanley's  "  In  Darkest  Africa." 
Roberts'  "Forty-one  Years  in  India,"  Grey's 
,  "Travels  in  Australia,"  are  interesting  books 
'  of  travel. 

Memoirs  relate  chiefly  to  matters  of  mem> 
ory,  events  that  have  come  under  the  author's 

Eersonal  experience.  Memoirs  are  related  to 
istory,  but  are  less  systematic  and  more  oon- 
I versational  in  style.  "Yesterdays  with  Au- 
I  thors,"  by  J.  T.  Fields,  is  a  volume  of  memoirs 
I  of  noted  literary  men  he  knew. 
'  Biography  is  a  history  of  an  individual 
extended  than  a  n 


An  autobiography  is  a  Ufe  history  written  by  a  . 
person  himselt.  Biographies  form  a  very  mi- 
portant  branch  of  history.  If  one  would  know 
tbe  history  of  a  time  he  must  know  the  men  of 
that  time.  The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  furnishes  a  much  better  picture  of  life 
in  his  times  than  pa«es  of  our  best  histories. 
American  Men  of  Letters  series,  American 
Statesmen  series,  give  a  fine  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  tbe  American  nation. 

History  is  a  formal  and  connected  account 
of  the  life  of  a  nation.    Historical  narration  es- 
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plains  the  sequence  of  events,  their  cause  and 
effect,  and  their  bearing  on  civilization.  The 
historian  records  truth  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind.  It  is,  therefore,  required  of  him  that 
lie  make  his  records  with  impartiality  and  accu- 
ncy,  and  with  the  highest  regard  for  morality. 
Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  Em- 
pire," Motley's  "Riae  of  the  Dutch  Republic," 
are  histories  written  with  the  charm  of  romance. 
because  they  are  narrated  with  the  vividness 
of  an  eye-witness  and  are  aglow  with  human 
Hympathies. 

News  forma  a  most  important  branch  of ! 
letters.  The  editorial  and  the  news  columns  in- ' 
fluence  more  people  to-day  than  any  other  form 
of  Ut«rature.  Thousands  read  with  eagerness 
the  daily  news,  who  are  utterlv  unacquainted 
with  books,  so  the  newspaper  of  hi-day  has  be- 
come a  popular  educator.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
the  newspaper  to  present  a  high  standard  of 
pure  grammatical  Miglish,  and  of  pure  morality. 
Cl^niesB,  brevity,  accuracy,  are  the  essential 
qualities  in  a  news  reporter.  He  must  choose 
language  that  will  convey  his  exact  meaning, 
ana  give  all  essential  details  in  as  brief  a  manner 
as  is  consistent  with  accuracy  and  clearness. 
E>aily  news  is  read  for  the  information  it  conveys, 
and  not  for  beautj^  of  style,  yet  it  is  desirable 
that  the  news  writer  cultivate  ease  and  the 
charm  of  natuiBlness  in  writing  up  the  simplest 
occurrences  of  the  day,  if  he  can  do  all  this  in 
quick  and  graphic  sentences.  News  writing 
differs  greatly  from  the  writii^  of  editorials  or 
leaders.  The  news  reporter  simply  gathers  up 
the  facts  of  the  day  and  presents  uiem  without 
bias  of  opinion,  wliereas  it  is  the  business  of  the 
editor  to  discuss  facts  and  give  opinions.  Edi- 
torials properly  belong  under  exposition  and 
persua^on,  ratner  than  under  the  division  of 
prose  narration. 

FlctlOU)  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  litera- 
ture,  has  been  the  favorite  form  of  composition. 
The  mind  revels  in  the  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  myths  and  folk  tales  are  the  delight 
of  all  primitive  peoples.  Modem  fiction  has 
had  phenomenal  devebpment,  and  the  growth 
of  the  short  stoij  has  been  without  parallel- 
Fiction  includes  stories,  novels,  romances, 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  aim  of  fiction  is 
principally  to  entertain.  The  general  reader  of 
nction  does  not  want  instruction,  he  is  seeking 
diversion.  Incidentally,  however,  to  the  enlor- 
tainment  that.is  furnished  by  a  modem  novel, 
there  is  much  instruction  given  by  our  best  writers 
of  historical  novels,  concerning  customs  and  man- 
ners, and  domestic  and  social  life,  and  the  history 
of  the  time  in  the  midst  of  which  the  plot  is  set ; 
but  more  valuable  than  these  outer  facts  of  life, 
is  the  study  of  motives  and  behavior,  and  de- 
velopment of  character,  and  the  insight,  which  is 
given  into  human  nature,  and  the  conditions 
of  human  society  which  lie  beyond  our  range  of 
observation.  If  well  selected,  and  not  read  to 
excess,  novels  form  a  valuable  means  of  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  of  intellectual  entertainment. 
Thenovels  of  Dickens,  VictorHugo,  Tolstoi,  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  unsuspected 
social  conditions.  Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  Eliot, 
Hawthorne,  have  riven  us  a  deeper  insight  into 
human  nature.    We  see  how  men  and  women 
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behave  under  certain  circumstances,  and  the 
relation  of  good  and  evil  conducL 

The  SDort  Story  is  not.  as  eo  often 
claimed,  a  creation  of  recent  date.  Myths, 
legends,  fables,  folk-tales,  are  all  forms  of  short 
stories,  which  were  invented  when  language  was 
young. 

Mytha  are  old-world  fairy  tales,  and  have 
for  meir  heroes  gods  and  goddesses,  and  for 
their  agencies  the  forces  of  nature.       Homer's 


Hiawatlia,"  are  poems  woven  out  of  mythic 
fancies. 

Fables  are  stories  in  which  animals  and 
inanimate  things  are  represented  as  having  the 
attributes  of  human  beings.  j£sop's  tkblea 
have  been  translated  into  every  language. 

Parables  are  concrete  illustrations  of  spir- 
itual truths,  frequently  used  in  the  Bible. 

Allegories  are  concrete  stories  to  illustrate 
abstract  truths,  but  more  extended  than  parables 
or  fables.  An  allegory  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  one  thing  under  the  image  of  another. 
Spenser's  "Fterie  Queene,"  Swift's  "Tale  of  a 
Tub,"  are  good  types  of  allegories.  Bunyan's 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is  the  best  known  allegory 
of  n    '         ■ 


Legends     and    Folk-Tales    ore    the 

stories  of  daUy  life  and  heroic  adventure  that 
are  common  among  all  people. 

The  field  of  the  short-story  writer  has  been 
greatly  extended  in  modem  times,  and  now 
mcludes  every  domain  of  fact  and  fancy.  The 
short  story  of  domestic  life  or  a  brief  chapter 
in  personal  history,  may  be  said  to  characterize 
the  modem  short  story,  and  is  the  favorite  form 
of  fiction.  Newspapers  and  magazines  con- 
tribute largely  to  this  form  of  literature.  It  is 
to  be  greatly  regretted  that  the  popularity  of 
the  short  story  has  led  to  its  abuse,  and  so  much 
that  is  unworthy  both  in  plot  and  workmanship 
is  found  in  active  circulation.  But  literature 
has  been  enriched  by  the  number  of  really  worthy 
short-story  writers,  and  American  literature  is 
especially  rich  in  the  number  who  have  pre- 
served for  us  tones  of  local  coloring  and  contem- 
porary characters.  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain, 
Frank  Stockton,  have  contributed  the  riches 
of  their  humor,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  Sarah  Ome  Jewett, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  George  W.  Cable,  have 
added  the  beauty  of  their  most  delicate  touch 
to  the  creation  of  the  modem  short  story.  "A 
New  England  Nun "  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins, 
"Story-tell  Lib"  by  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson, 
"The  Blue  Flower"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
"Christmas  Stories"  by  Charles  Dickens,  and 
incidente  related  in  story  by  Maupassant  are 
a  few  of  the  long  list  of  excellent  short  stories. 

DescrlptiOD  follows  narration  and  has 
already  b^n  included  in  narration.  Every 
story  must  contain  word  pictures  of  persons  or 
places  or  objects  of  interest.  Description  of 
external  objects  is  simpler  than  the  delineation 
of  character.  In  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  Sir 
Walter  Srott  places  before  us  the  person  of  Re- 
becca, but  her  thoughts,  her  feelings,  her  inner 
struggles,  are  revealed  to  us  by  a  slower  process 
of  description.  We  are  quickly  introduced  to 
Silas  Mamer  and  his  home;  but  the  real  man 
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o  give  up  to  him  his  daughtei 
Oeorge  Eliot  con  degcribe  such 
tiiat  she  is  ranked  among  the  world's  grea1 


oovelista.     Shakespcre  st^da  first  of 
in  his  power  to  describe  soul  experiences. 

Hxpoaltlon  difFers  from  narration  or  de- 
scription in  this  tiiat  it  does  not  deal  with  con- 
crete thines,  but  with  ideas,  either  separateW 
or  in  combination.  Exposition  pieaents  den- 
nitions,  doctrines,  principles,  or  views,  with 
the  aim  to  instruct.  Exposition  is  often  intro- 
duced into  the  midst  of  narration  or  description 
for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  to  give  a,  point 
of  view,  or  to  present  a  situation  more  fully. 

An  Kssay  is  a  composition  which  aims  to 
set  forth  the  author's  views  on  a  certain  subject. 
It  is  less  elaborate  than  a  treatise,  and  varies 
in  length  from  the  brief  school  exercise  to  the 
elaborate  essays  of  Macaulay,  or  Emerson,  or 
Carl  vie.  Editorials,  reviews,  criticisms,  are 
famUiar  forms  of  the  essay. 

An  editorial  may  be  called  a  short  essay, 
giving  the  views  of  the  editor  on  some  subject 
of  the  day.  The  editorial  is  very  different  from 
the  news  it«m  which  was  classed  under  narra- 
tion. The  reporter  simply  records  facts  without 
personal  cor.unent,  whereas  it  is  the  business 
of  the  editor  to  record  facts  and  give  opinions, 
explaining  where  necessary,  and  commending 
or  condemning  as  occasion  requires.  News- 
papers set  forth  social  and  poUtical  problems 
of  a  local  or  national  character,  and  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  editorial  to  shape  public  thought. 
Back  of  the  editorial  "we"  is  the  personality 
of  the  writer;  but  sometimes  the  writer  himself 
is  lost  in  the  political  party  or  organization 
which  the  paper  or  magazine  represents. 

Reviews  are  more  elaborate  forms  of  edi- 
torials, they  deal  with  the  subject  at  greater 
length,  and  are  more  exiiaustive  in  the  discus- 
sions. Reviews  often  treat  of  lit«rary  subjects, 
as  book  reviews,  music,  art,  lives  of  noted  men. 
explorations,  etc. 

CiitlciBma  are  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
forth  excellences  and  defects,  and  are  designed 
to  be  constructive  rather  than  destructive,  as 
defects  are  pointed  out  that  the  true  principles 
Upon  which  the  work  is  constructed  may  be 
better  understood. 

Argumentative  Discourse  is  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a 
proposition.  Its  aim  is  to  modify  or  induce 
belief.  It  is  assumed  that  there  is  reasonable 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  and  by  rea- 
sonable argument  they  must  be  convinced.  In 
the  conduct  of  such  a  discourse  the  subject  or 
proposition  is  first  stated  briefly  and  concisely, 
then  follow  the  arguments  drawn  up  in  order 
and,  finally,  the  conclusion,  which  consists  of  a 
restatement  of  the  proposition  reinforced  by 
the  strength  of  the  arvumentfl.  In  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  debate,  botli  sides  must  agree  on  the 
preliminary  statement  or  proposition,  and  then 
each  side  must  furnish  proof  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  main  proposition  as  presented  af- 
firmatively or  negatively  by  that  side. 

Fenuaslon  is  the  highest  type  of  argu- 
mentative   discourse,    and    includes 


lectures,  sermons,  orations.  The  aim  of  persua- 
sion is  so  to  move  upon  the  feelings  of  the  audi- 
ence as  to  influence  the  wilL  In  exposition  and 
argumentation  the  appeal  is  to  the  will,  but 
the  end  of  oratory  ha^  a  view  to  action.  Mark 
Antony,  over  the  dead  body  of  Ctesar,  aimed 
to  excite  the  populace  to  violence. 

Orations  are  elaborate  compositions  and 
are  delivered  on  formal  occasions,  as  Daniel 
Webster's  Bunker  Hill  oration,  Edward  Everett's 
Gettysburg  oration,  the  orations  delivere<i  by 
Burke,  and  Feel,  and  Fox.  Clearness  and 
force  are  strong  qualities  in  an  oration,  but,  in 
addition  to  these,  all  the  beauties  of  composition 
are  in  place.  As  oratory  is  the  highest  form  of 
prose  composition,  notning  trivial  or  low  in 
language  or  thought  should  be  allowed.  The 
main  idea  should  be  developed  by  both  language 
and  gesture.     Words  must  be  made  alive. 

Addresses  and  Speeches  are  less 
formal  than  orations,  yet  they  all  admit  of  the 
three-fold  structure  into  introduction  or  ex- 
ordium, body  or  argument,  and  ooncluaioD  or 
peroration.    The  strength  of  the  discourse  de- 

Ecnds  upon  the  skill  with  which  each  part  is 
andled.  Ready  and  fluent  speech  are  desir- 
able qualities  in  all  public  speaking;  but  the 
ornate  lanpiage  of  an  oration  would,  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  be  out  of  place. 

A  Lecture  is  less  formal  than  an  oration, 
but  it  demands  a  scholarly  presentation  of  a 
subject  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner.  The 
subject  presented  should  be  of  importance,  not 
too  familiar,  and  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interest  and  instruct.i 

fiermons  are  the  most  familiar  forms  of 
discourse.  They  are  founded  usually  upon 
some  passage  of  Scripture,  and  are  intended  for 
instruction.  Besides  their  expository  character, 
sermons  usually  contain  appeals  to  the  listener, 
and  admonitions.  The  theme  of  the  sermon  is 
presented  in  the  Bible  text;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  it  is  often  necessary  for  the  minister  to 
make  explanatory  remarks  before  he  begins 
the  body  of  his  argument.  The  introduction 
must  oontain  a  clear  putting  of  the  question, 
all  necesssary  explanation  must  be  made,  and 
usually  an  outline  is  given  of  the  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  body  of  the  sermon.  It  is  interest- 
ing  to  note  the  three  kinds  of  ailments  used 
in  the  body  of  a  sermon. 

First,  there  is  the  argument  of  fact.  This 
is  an  argument  which  appeals  directly  to  sense 
and  reason,  and  not  to  prejudice.  The  audi- 
ence is  assumed  to  be  impartial,  and  concrete 
questions  are  presented  to  their  judgment 

Second,  argument  of  principle  is  also  ad- 
dressed to  the  reason  of  tne  audience,  and  not 
to  feelings  or  interests.  Arguments  of  facts  es- 
tabUsh  or  disprove  some  concrete  matter  of 
human  experience,  whereas  aivument  of  theory 
or  principles  establishes  the  fundamental  law 
upon  which  the  judgment  of  those  facts  is  based. 

Third,  argument  of  policy  aims  to  persuade 
by  appeals  to  motives  of  action.  It  aims  to  in- 
fluence the  will  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples outlined  in  the  previous  arguments  of  fact 
and  theory.  What  is  right  is  presented  as  tjie 
expedient.  The  "I  ought"  becomes  an  i^liga- 
tion.     11  is  through  the  medium  of  tW  feelii 


lium  of  tits  feelings 
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that   moHt   men   are   moved   to   actton. 

conclusion  of  the  Bermon  sums  up  the  , 

points  of  the  argument,  clearly  and  concisely. 

It  may  at  times  be  done  ip  a  single  sentence; ' 
ometuues  it  is  beat  done  by  the  repetition  of 
he  opening  text  which  has  been  established. 


the  opening  text  which  has  been  established. 

Poetry  differs  from  prose  in  form  and  dic- 
tion and  aim  of  the  poet.  The  fonn  of  poetry  | 
is  verse.  It  is  arranged  in  tines  of  regularly  i 
recurring  accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  j 
The  laOKuage  of  poetry  differs  from  prose.  Cer- 1 
tain  pnvileges  are  granted  to  the  poet  which  ■, 
are  called  "poetic  licenses,"  and  words  are' 
chosen  for  their  beauty  of  sound  or  association.  I 
Figures  of  speech  are  more  frequent  in  poetry  | 
than  in  prose,  and  inverted  structure  is  fre- 1 
quently  employed.  The  esaential  difference 
between  prose  and  poetry  is,  however,  in  the  | 
poet's  aim.  The  chief  aim  of  prose  is  to  instruct  I 
and  to  convince,  the  aim  of  pqptry  is  to  appeal 
to  the  emotions,  to  touch  thelieartof  the  render,  j 
to  play  upon  his  sympathies.  i 

Epic  Poetry  recites  some  great  and  heroic  I 
enterprise.  Epic  poetry  is  the  longest  and,  ex- 1 
cept  the  drama,  the  most  complex  of  all  poetic , 
composition.  Its  theme  is  noble,  plot  compli- 
cated, one  leading  hero,  many  actors,  super-  j 
human  agencies  often  introduced,  grave  and , 
dignified  treatment  of  the  plot  or  story.  There  I 
are  but  few  great  world  epics.  Homer  s  "  Iliad  "  ] 
and  "Odyssey, "  Viml's  "jEneid,"  Dante's  I 
"Divine  Comedy,"  Tasso's  "Jerusalem  De- 1 
livered,"  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost," are  the  great- : 
est,  and  their  themes  are  of  universal  interest,  j 

Metrical  BomanceB  and  Narrative , 
Poetry  are  interior  to  the  epic.  They  present ! 
plot  and  story,  but  with  less  complication  of 
action,  and  suupler  theme.  Spenser's  "  Fffirie 
Queene,"  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
Longfellow's  "Evangeline,"  Lowell's  "Sir  Laun- 
tal,  Mrs.  Browning^s  "Aurora  Leigh,"  are  ex- 
amples of  this  Icind  of  composition. 

The  BaUad  and  the  Tale  are  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  metrical  romance.  Chaucer's 
''Canterbury  Tales,"  "Chevy  Chase,"  "Robin 
Hood,"  Macaulay's  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome," 
Coleridge's  "  Rime  of  ttie  Ancient  Mariner," 
are  good  illustrations.  Narrative  poems  of  a 
mixed  character  have  been  variously  classed 
under  minor  epics  or  pastoral  poems. 

Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  Scott's 
"Lady  of  the  Lake."  Longfellow's  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn,"  Whittier's  "Snowbound,"  Wil- 
liam Uorria'B  "Earthly  Paradise."  These  classi- 
Bcations  are  not  binding. 

Dramatic  poetry  presents  action,  what 
men  do  and  say,  ana  in  our  greater  dramas, 
motives  and  the  moral  train  of  consequences. 
Pasdon  is  strong,  incidents  exciting,  thought 
vigorous.  Scenery,  costume,  dialogue,  aid  in 
the  presentation  of  the  story.  The  drama  lives 
its  life  upon  the  stage. 

The  main  divisions  of  the  drama  are  tragedy 
and  comedy.  Comedy  itself  has  the  subordi- 
nate divisions,  farce,  opera,  melodrama,  ma.'tk. 

The  Greek  drama  presente  to  us  the  highest 
form  of  dramatic  art  before  the  age  of  Shakes- 
pere.  In  the  golden  age  of  Pericles  we  have 
the  tragedies  ofjEschylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles, 
and  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  later  we  have 
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the  comic  plays  of  Menander.  Greek  drama, 
like  our  own  English  drama,  was  written  in 
poetic  form. 

Tragedy  deals  with  grave  topics,  and  stirs 
the  deepest  feelinga  It  presente  the  unusual 
struggle  between  good  and  evil.  Some  crime 
has  been  coramitted,  and  the  consequences  of 
this  act  are  worked  out  upon  the  stage  in  a  chain 
of  eventa  which  involves  many  people.      The 

Slot  becomes  more  or  letw  complicated,  yet  in 
hakespere's  dramas  the  skill  with  which  the 
leading  characters  and  the  ■central  theme  are 
presented,  preserves  for  the  audience  unity  of 
action  throughout  the  play.  King  Lear,  Othello. 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  present  the  great  drama  of 
Good  versus  Evil,  and  will  make  a  good  begin- 
ning for  the  student  who  wishes  to  become  ac- 
quamted  with  the  drama. 


ou^,  ambition,  are  still  the  hidden  springs  of 
action,  but  there  is  a  happy  turn  in  the  current 
of  events,  and  Good  triumphs  without  violence 
or  bloodshed.  Browning's  "Pippa  Passes" 
presente  Good  and  Evil,  and  the  superior  power 
of  the  good,  but  it  is  not  for  the  stage  —  it  is 
too  analytic.  Shakespere's  plays  again  pre- 
sent to  us  the  best  study,  "  Merchant  of  Venice," 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "As  You  Like 
It,"  "All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU."  "The  Tem- 
pest," "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  also  Sheridan's  "Rivals,  Gold- 
smith's "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  will  repay 
many  times  reading.  Shakespere's  histeno 
dramas  may  be  classed  among  comedies  or 
tragedies,  according  to  the  relation  of  good  and 
evil  workiM  out  of  the  theme.  "King  Henry, 
the  Eighth,"  "King  John,"  the  "Two  Richards" 
should  be  studied. 

The  Farce  is  a  minor  comedy,  wliich  pre- 
sente ridiculous  and  extravagant  situations. 
It  is  familiar  to  the  modem  stage. 

The  Mask  is  usually  a  presentation  of 
some  pastoral  scene,  and  introduces  supernatural 
characters.  The  "  Mask  of  Camus,'  by  John 
Milton  is  our  best  example. 

Opera  and  Melodrama  are  forms  of 
comedy  where  music  and  action  are  combined. 
In  an  opera  the  parte  are  entirely  sung,  while 
in  melodrama  singing  and  speakmg  are  com- 
bined. Wagner's  operas  are  the  noblest  con- 
ception we  Dave  of  the  power  of  music  combined 
with  dramatic  art. 

Lyric  Poetry,  as  the  words  suggest,  is 
poetry  set  to  music.  Originally  the  voice  of  the 
singer  was  accompanied  by  some  musical  in- 
strument, as  the  harp  or  lyre,  hence  lyric.  Lyric 
poems  express  the  personal  feeling  of  the  author, 
and  are  moved  by  some  fervor  of  emotion  that 
must  sing  itself  out.  Not  only  are  all  song 
poems,  both  religious  and  secular,  classed  as 
lyrics,  "but  odes  and  sonnete  belong  to  this  group. 

Odes  express  so  wide  a  range  of  feeling  that 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  exact  definition.  The 
Greek  odes  of  Pindar  and  Anacreon.  differ  from 
our  modem  conception  of  the  ode,  which  we 
regard  as  more  stately  and  dignified.  Examples 
of  odes  found  in  our  own  English  are  Milton's 
"  Hvinn  on  the  Nativity,"  Wordsworth's  "  Inti- 
mations of  Immortality,"  Shelley's  "Ode  to  a 
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Nightin^e,"  Collin's  "Ode  to  PasBiona,"  Dry- 
den's  "Ode  in  Honor  of  St.  Cecelia's  Day," 
TennyBon'a  "Ode  to  Memory." 

Eleg^  ia  a  reflective  poetn  on  eome  mournful 
subject,  or,  as  in  modern  elegies,  a  eulogy  over 
the  dead.  Milton'a  "Lycidos"  belongs  to  this 
cloHa,  alao  Gray'a  "Elegy  written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,"  Shelley's"  Adonais,"  a  tribute  to 
Keata,  and  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam,"  a  trib- 
ute  to  his  friend  Arthur  Hallam. 

.A  SoDQet  ia  a  complete  poem  of  fourteen 
lines.  The  personal  element  ia  strong,  and  the 
themes  are  tendemeaa  of  emotion,  and  beauty 
of  thought  and  expreaaion.  The  aonnet  ia  the 
poet'a  poem.  Shklceapere,  Spenser,  Hilton, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyaon,  Browning,  and  all  our 
great  poets  have  delighted  in  this  lorm  of  verse.. 


Read  "What  ia  a  SonnetT"  by  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  to  understand  its  charm. 

Didactic  Poetry  is  the  least  poetic  of  all 
poetic  forms.  It  aims  to  teach,  while  the  higher 
aim  of  poetry  is  to  reveal  life  and  beauty  and 
joy.  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  Cowper's  "  Task," 
Dryden's  "Absalom  and  At^itophel,"  are 
examples  of  poema  which  are  so  didactic  that 
they  ate  little  read.  Lyric  poems  like  Shelley's 
"Cloud,"  Wordsworth's  "Daffodils,"  Longel- 
low'a  "Rain  in  Summer,"  Buma'a  "To  a  Wee 
Mousie's  Nest,"  Tennyson's  "Crossing  the  Bar," 
Newman's  "Lead  Kindly  Light;"  will  alwavs 
remain  popular,  because  they  appeal  to  tne 
emotions  and  the  imagination,  rather  than  to 
critical  thought.  The  aim  of  poetry  is  to  arouse 
'to  give  pleasure. 


ABBREVIATIONS,  CONTRACTIONS,  AND   DEGREES 


a.,  b,  OALod).  To;   AL 

i,  dd.  tba  like  quuitily  of  luh. 

A.  A.  a.  Aesiiluit  Adjut*at-0«i««L. 

for     (ha    Advkaociiasiit     of    Soi- 

A,  A,  S-  S-  (L*t.  Aoidtmiit  AnJiguo- 


A.  B.     (Lot.     ortium    bouolmnui). 
Buhdor  of  ArU. 

AbbT..Abbm.  Abbnruted.  Abbn- 

AbL^^k.  Ablative. 


Aeod.  AEkdemy. 


I    ConcnsBtimuJ 


ik.,  aivl.  AdrenlMmaDt, 

A<U.  AdiHtive. 

ASt.  Adjutwit 

AdH.  Otn.  AiUutuit  Ooisral. 

Ad  10,..  Ad  KM.  (Lat.  ad  libitum). 

At  pleaaura. 
Adn.  Admiral. 
^dmr.  AdminiatTAtor. 
miniatratrii. 

A^„  ... 

A.  a.,    Ael.-Om.    Adjutant-Oeuflnil. 

Ae.  (Lat.  arfftntum),   Bilvet. 

Agi.     Dei*.     Agrimiltunl     Depirt- 

AgT-.    AarU.    Agrioulture,    Agrioul- 

A.k.    [Let.   anno  Htgirm).   In   the 
nu  ol  tha  Haciia,  or  flitbt  of 


A.  /.  A. 
olAot 


of  (he  Inltituti 


XL.  Ala.  Alabama. 
Atat.  Tit.  Alukft  Tan 
Aid.  Alderman. 
Altx.  Alciaader. 


I.  M.    (L«t.   anno  miUKlOr    In  the 


L.  M.  (IaL  artiwn  mocru 

.m.,  Amer.  Amerina,  Ami 
.in.  Ann.  Sn.  American  A 

for  the  Advancement  o 
imer.  Phii.    Soe.    Americ 

wpblcal  Societi'. 


imy,  AnaMmleaL 


ta  o{  Uis  Notmal 


AjU..  AnHff.  Anliqui ties. Antiquarian. 
ArUlirojt.     AntbrapoLosy.      AnltarU' 

polocioal. 
A.O.U.    AmaricBD    OrnitholoaiaU' 

.4.0.  E/.V.AncientOiderot United 

Workmen. 
Ap..  App-  Apoatle,  Apoatlea. 
A.F.A.    American   ProMlant   As- 

Bodklioii:      Ameriean    Protective 

i4poc.  ApocaJypae.  Apocrypha. 

Ajva.  ApOM. 

App.  Appendix. 

iii>fin>x.  Approximate,  4y. 

A.  P.  a.  A'taoeiate  at  the  Pharma- 

eeutical  Society. 
^g.  (LAt.  a«ua).  Water. 
A.  Q.  M.    AB«i»t»~-    "■■ 
A.Q.U.G.    Aiai 

t«f-aeneral. 
A.  R.  (Lat.  oniw  nvnfl.  In  the  y«r 


Hiberaiiio  Academy. 
ArOh.  Arithmetic.  AnCbi 


I.  A.  A.  (Ut.    a 


A.  R.  3.  A.  Anociali 
Beottiah  Aoadgmy. 

A.  R.  S.  M.  Aaaociat 
Behonl  of  Biinea. 

'    "     \.-3.  An«lo-Saion 


I  the  Royal 


Aftyr.  Aaayrian. 
AUnl.  Aatrolocy. 


4.'l??C.  luL 


ley^Oeoera]. 


I.  y.Artillen' Vi 


fiap..  Bapt.  Baptiet. 
fiar.  Barnd.  BaroEneter. 
fiori..  at.  Baionet. 
fiat..  Sou.  Battalion. 
161..  Ult.  Barrd,  Bamls. 
B.C.  Before  Ctariit. 
B.CK    lUt.    b 

cua).  BacheJoi 
B.  C.  i.  O-t. 

koul,  Bacheli 
B.  6.  (lit.  bate 

Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Bd.  Bonod. 
BdU.  Bundle*. 
Bdu.  Bound  in  boarda. 
B.  B.    Bachelor   of   the   Elemei 

Bachelor  ol  Elocution, 
Btlg.  BtJkie,  BeUian. 
Btn..  Btnj.  Benjamin. 
Btrlct.  Berkahire. 
BOi.  Bibla.  BibUeal. 
Bioo.  BioKraphr.  BioETaphieal. 
BvL  Biolw.  Biological. 
B.  L..  B.  LTL.  (Lai.  buccolaureu 

bT'^^  "    " 

Ba 

bit,  L.... 
B.  M.  Il^t. 

Baobnlor  oi  meoicint 
B.M.B.Mua.    (Lat. 

muiicir).  Bachelor  oi 
B.  O.  Branch  Office. 


t.   -  I 


B.O.U.      6ri(ijih     OmitboloKiita' 
Sp.  Biabop. 


Brifj.  BtisuIb. 

Bnii.-0*n.  Brindier-OeDCnL 
BriL   Bhtun  .Britannia.   BriOlh. 
B.  3.  BkchElor  at  Suwery;  Buhelor 

B.Se.    (Lat.  baeealaurtut  tiaaia), 

Bachalor  o{  Bcienes. 
B.S.L.  Botanical  SoneCy.  LoDdoD, 


B.  Y.  Blened  Vubid. 

B.  V.  U.  BtoMd  V&pn  Uuy. 
bx.,  bu.  Box,  BoiM. 

C.  Cent.CcnIi;  Ceotisnde;  Com 
Ciatim*,  Centimes;  »  buadnc 

C-,  Cap.  (tst.  casul).  Cbspter. 
C.  A.  Chutend  Aecoimtut. 


Kii.     (Ut. 
.Juar.,Cani. 


_LBt,     Contobrvunnt),  Of 
(Mid.  Lat.  Confuo- 


CoaO 

--^.  (iM.  «!»<)' Capital;  Chaptar. 

Cap*.  Capital*. 

Ci^'  Captain. 

Cord.  OardinaL 

Coth.  Cathaiini;  Catholic. 

C.  fl.  Companion  of    '     "  '" 


C.C.  Cktbolk  C 


I,  Catbolifl 


C«nl.  (oMdm),  A  hundndi    Oenti' 


C.  d.  Cwatcuard ;  CommiiaaiT-asn- 


ChaL  Chaldron. 


Si" 


CAu.  Charl 

Clwm.  Chenunry.  uicimcai. 

CA.  HiK.  Cburcb  HlBlory. 

Chie.  Chioajto. 

Ckm.  ClunesB. 

Chr,  Chriit:  Chriitian;  Chriitophn 

Chran.  CbrouolDsy,  CbRmaLocinl. 

C.  I.   Ordar  of    tha    Crown  of    In 

dia. 
C.  /.  E.  Companion  ol  tbs  Onler  0 


C.  J.  Chief  Juatioa. 

CI.  ClereyioaD- 

Clau.  CliuaicaL 

Cit.  Clerk. 

c.  m.  Cantimetres. 

CM.    Cwtifloated    Maater: 


C.  it.  a.  Companion  of  the  Order 
Bt.  Hlohaal  and  Oeoin. 

C.U.Z.a.  CoriMpantRns  Uemb 
ot  tha  ZoOlociaB]  Sooiety. 

Co.  Oampany:  County. 

C.O.D.  GMb  on  deQveryj  CoUc 
(payment)  on  ddrrary. 

CDfm.  Cofnata. 


CaL  Colonel:  <. 

Coll.  Collate. 

Colfoo.     Colloquial;  CaUaquialian 

Colloquially. 
Colo.  Colorado. 


CompouDd.  Compounded. 
Compor.  Compantive. 

C«m.  tar.  CoimnoD  Vtnion. 
Con.,  omlm.  (Lat.),  Aeaingt. 
Con.  Ct.  Contra  Crwlit- 
Coiic^,  CoachoL  Ooncholosy. 
Cona.  CoDitrecatioD,  ConcresatkiDal. 

Confr«atioaaliat:  Concma. 
CoBj.RiniiinotioB. 
Carm.  Connecticut. 
Con.  See.  Conic  Beationi. 
CotUr.  Contracted,  Contiaotion. 
Cop.  Covl.  Coptic 
Cor.  Corintliiana. 

Cor.  Mem,   CorrcBpondini  Uember. 
Com.  Cornwall;  Comiah. 
CoTTvp.  Corruption.  Coinipted. 
Cor.  S*c.    Corrwpoodinj;    Secretary. 

C.  P.  Clerk  of  the  Peace;    Common 

Fleae. 
C.P.A.   CvUfied   Public   Aooount- 

C'?^C.  Clerli  of  the  Privy  Council, 
C.  P.  S.  (Lat.  eulot  primiti  neiUij. 
Keeper  of  the  Piivy  aeal. 


C.  R.  (Ukt.  euibH  nluhrumi.  Keeper 

of  theRoUe. 
Cra.  CrcHwndo. 

Crim.  con.  Crunlaal  sonnnaCion 

adultery. 
CrvtlalL,  CrylaUog.        Cryatalk«rB- 

C.  S.  A.      Contederate      State* 

America. 
C.  S.  Court  ot  Seaaioaa,  Clerk  to 

Sisnet. 
C.  3. 1.  Companion  ot  the  Star  of 


CI.,  Conn.  Conneetiout. 
C.  T.  Ceriilied  Teacher. 
C.  T.  A.  U.    Catholio    ToW    Abeti- 


ft.  DefeitdaBt. 

JM.    (LAt.  tUUa*iH>it),  Be  (or  aha) 

Dtp.,Dtj4.  DepartioeoL 

Dtr.  Denvecli  Deiiration. 

Dtut.  Deulenmomy. 

D.  F.  Dean  ol  the  Faculty;  Defender 

o(  the  Faith. 
D.  a.  (LaL  Dn  gn^ia).  By  the  E<a«B 

olOod. 


Ditl.  AUv.  Diitriet  Attorney. 

Din.  Divide;     Dividend;     DivinoD: 

Divinr. 
D.  Lil..  D.  Lilt.  Doctor  of  Literature. 
D.  L.  O.  Dead  Letter  Office. 
D.  M.,  D.  Mui.  Doctor  of  tfuiic 
D.  U.  D.  Doctor  o(  Dental  Uedidua. 
D.  O.  Doctor  of  Oateopalhy;  Doc- 
Do,  (Ital.  diUo),  The  Hme. 
Dolt.  Dollar]. 
Dorn.  Kam.  Dotoeelic  Eoonomy. 

Dpt.  Deponent. 

Dr,  Debtor;   Doctor;  Druu,  Dnm& 

l>ran.  Dramatic.  DramatiuUy. 

D,  3.   (Itsl.  dtl  ttgno),  FRim  tha 


\  M.  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Ued 
D.  V.  S.  Dootor  of  Veterinary  S 


tsn^U).      P«uiyweicbt,      Peony- 

Dynam.  Dynamice. 

B.  East.  Eaitem;    Encliah;    Edin- 

So.'^ch. 

B.  Arani.  Eait  Anunauu,  nenerallT 

called  Chaldee. 
Ebtn.  Rbeneier. 
B.C.  Eaatem  Central;    EaUbliahed 

£crl,,  Bcdt.  BcclealasUeal, 
Eccit:,Eedetiol.  Eccleeioloiy. 


Ca4.   A    hundred weifbC;     Hundred- 

Cvc.  WFclopedia. 

d.  (LAt.  dennrtua.  dcnorti),  A  penny. 


D.  C.  {Ital.  da  capo).  From  the  he- 

ginnins. 
D.  C,.  DM.  Cot.  Diitriet  of  Colum- 

D.  C.'l.  Doctor  ot  Qvil  (or  Canon) 
I^w. 

D.  D.  (Lat-  diomitatU  doitor).  Doc- 
tor o(  Kvinity. 

D.  D.  p.    (Lat.  dot.    dieal.   dedital). 

(The  formula  by'  whii 


rated  li 

Hun™ 


D.  D.  S.  Doctor  of  DentAl  Surser; 
D.  E.  Dynaniic  Engineer. 
D,  Ena.  Doctor  ol  EnsiDeariut. 
Dte.  Decerober, 

D(f.  Definition. 


;  Edinburah. 


EcoiL  feconomy. 

Ed.  Edito      •^■■ 

Bd..  Bdm. 

Bdin.  Edinbunh, 

S.  D.  S.  Eniliih  Dialect  Society. 

£dis,  Edward. 

£.  B.  Errors  excepted. 

£.  5.  Electrical  Encineer. 

>,  a.   (Lat.  extmfU  gratia).  For  a 

E.  I.  l:ast  Indies.  Eaat  Indian. 

£.  /.  C,  S.  I.  Co.   Eaat  Indian  Con 

,  C.'a.    Eaat    India    Company 


Ena/.  Eruj/do.  Encyclopedia, 
E.N.E.  Eait-nortbeait. 
£nir,  Eniland,  EnKlish. 


Bph.  EphHtiani;    ] 
EpipA.  Epiphany. 


Equal,  equinlaat.  . 

ngitizedbytjOOgle 
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Sfuis.  EquivKlent. 


<ta(  'that,  d  aiibii,  And  elwobere. 
tt  aL  (La-t.  et  alii,  alitt,  or  alia),  Aod 

(fe..  ifte.  (Lmt.   It  cttari.  caltra,   or 

£U.  Ethiopu.  Ethiopian. 
Etknet.  Etbnolosy.  ithnaloEical. 
ttteo.  CLAt.  et  agirueniet,  or  aequtn- 

tia).  And  tile  fnllowinK. 
£Itnn.    Etymoloiy. 
Ex.  ExuBple:    EnuniaeJ:     Exvep- 

Oaa:  Exodiu. 
Ezc.  Eicdlency:   Except,  excepted. 
EicK.  EicbaDie;  Exchequer. 
iSrrf   Ex«   -^ 
Ex.  Doe.  I 
£zR!.  Exe 


I  Document. 
iptt   enUa),    For 


£zan!  (lAt.  ifioRia).  Exetet. 
Exor.  Eiaculor. 


y.Tellow:  Folio:  Fahnii 
/.  Ferthiufi,  farthiags. 
/..fern.  Feminine, 
/-  Franc.  Iranc. 
ft.  Foo-   '— 


FaliT.  Fahrenheit. 


FeUow  of  the  Society  of 
'.  Free  and  Adccpted  Ha- 
B  Antiqu 


F.  A. 

F.^t/ 

F."°S.  E.  Fellow 

rian  Society.  Edinbureh. 
F.  B.  S.  E.  Fdlov  of  the  Botaaicsl 

Society  ol  Edinbunh. 
F.  C.  Free  Church  orScotland. 
Fev.  FoolKap. 
F.  C.  P.  S.  Fklow  oT  the  Philoeoph- 

ical  Society,  Cnmbridse, 
F.  C.  S.  Feirow  of  the  Chemical  So- 

F.  D..  Fid.  Dtf.  (I*t.  Fidei  Defen- 
■ori.  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Feb.  Fcbtuery. 

Fee.  (Lat.  /ecit).  He  or  she  did  it. 

F.E.I.S.  FellowoftheKducatiooal 
Inetitute  qf  Scotland. 

F.e'.S.  Fellow'  of  (he  Entomoloci- 

Fmd.  Feudal. 

F.F.  r.  FiMt  Families  of  Virginia, 

F.  a.  S.  Fellow    of    ttu<    Geological 


;   Florin,  florin*;   Flour- 


iehed. 

Fla.  Floric 
FUm.  Flei 
F.L.3.  F 

ciety. 
F.  it.  Field-mudial. 


F.O.B.  Free  on  board. 

For.  Fonnm. 

Fort.  FortiBcatlon. 

F.P.  Fire-plug. 

F.  P.  S.  Fellow  of  the  ] 


e  LinoEan  So- 


b:  French;  Fraacie:  Fnt 


F.  R.  C.  P.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 

l«e  of  PhysiciaoB. 
F.  hTc.  p.  S.  FeUow  of  the  ftoyal 

CoUue  of  Phiidcians.  Edinburgh. 
F.  R.  C.S.  Fellow  of  (he  Royal  Col- 

Iwe  of  Surgeons. 
F.  R.  C.  S.  E.  Fellow  of  (he  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 
F.  R.  C.  S.  I.  Fdlow   of   the   Btiyi 

College  of  Suri  '    '      ' 

End.  Frederick. 


'  of  the  Royal  Hoi 


MeteorologicoJ  Society. 

F.  R.  M.  S.  FeUow  of  the  Royal  Mi- 
croecopical  Society, 

F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

F.  R.  S.  B.  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  So 
ciety,  Edinburgh. 

F.  R.  S.  L.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Literature. 

F.  R.  S.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sta- 


F.S.ji.  Son. 

of  Anliquaj 

Fl.  Fool,  feel 

FIA.  Fathom. 


OaZ..  OaU.  Gallon,  gallon 


y  of  tl 


O.  B.  A  I.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

a.  C.  B.  Grand  CmH  of  the  Bath. 

O.  C.  H.  Grand  Crow  of  the  Guelphs 
of  Hanover. 

G.  C.  L.  H.  Grand  CroM  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor. 

G.  C.  M.  O.  Grand  Cram  SB.  Michael 
and  George. 

O.  C.  S.  I.  Grand  Commander  oC  the 
Star  of  India. 

O.  D.  Grand  Duke.  Grand  Duchess. 

Qen.,  Otnl.  General. 


H.  Hour,  boun. 

Hob.  HaUkkuk. 

Uaa-  Haag^. 

//ante.  Hunpahire. 

H.  B.  C.  Hudwn  Bay  Company. 

a.  B.M.  His    (or    Her)     BritanDi 


n.  C.  Heralds'    College: 
[or     Hei 


Hou 


bt)     CMholie 
tU),  This  or 


Majesty. 

Htb.,  H(br.  Hebrew.  Hebrews. 

/fir.  Heraldry,  heraldic. 

Ill.-bd.  Half-bound. 

H.Q.  Horse  Guards. 

H.  H.  Hie  (or  Her)  HighntH;    His 

HoUn«u  (the  Pope). 
Hhd-  Hogshead,  hogsheads. 
//.  /.  H.  Uia  (or  Her)  Imperial  High- 

Hind.  'Hinda.     Hindustan,     Hindu- 


H.  M.  His  (or  H 
H.M.P.  (Lat. 


Hani.  Honored. 
Hot..  HoTol.  Horoi 
Hoti..  Hottic.  Hor 


Her)     Majesty's 


LP.  HsJf-pay;   High-priett:  Horeo 


H.  R.  U.  His  (or  H«)  Royal  Higb- 

H.™/.  P.  (L»t.    Mc    Tt^iadt    w 
paa).  Here  rests  in  peace. 

H.S.  (Lat.  Aienlui),  Here  lies. 

H.  S.  H.  Hie  (or  Her)  Ser«oe  Higb- 


Hm..  Hunt.  Hunt 
Hund.  Hundred. 
Hyd..HydTo,.  Hyi 
Hvdrauf.  Hydraul: 
-■  ■  [Hi  ■ 
,iiy 


ypotheoB,  hypothetical. 


au.  (Lat.  iruUizJ,  Drops. 
Gun.  Gunnery. 


..Mhii.  Ichthyology. 

Id.  (Lat.  >d*m).  'The  aame. 
Ida.  Idaho. 

(Lat.  iif  e^),  That  is. 

S.  {Lit.  Jam  Salvaior  Homi- 


penal^  impervonal- 

|0I7.  (Itai.     incoffniio,     i 

f."l^il,°i:ndian:  Indiai 
Ite.  Indicative. 
I.  Trr.  Indian  Territoor 
...Infin.  InfiniUve. 
n  hm.  (Lat.  in  linine).  A 


KinK  of  the  Jewa. 

I,  Gen.  Inspector  GeneraL 

d.  Instant,    the    present    m 
Institute.  iustitutkMi. 
Jut.  Interest. 


.Google 


lat.Dtjit.  DcputmentorthelDterior. 

Intiri.  Intarjection. 

In  Inmi.  (Lkt.  in  Irmilv),  On  the 

tul.  Rtt.  Intarn*!  Rgvanue. 

Iq.  Io™"         "  ""' 

l.O.F.  lodepwiduit  Oidsr  of  For- 


/.  O.  O.  T.  Independeo 

Good  Tasplan. 
/.  O.  a  F.   Indepanden 


Order 


Oddfellows 
/.  O.  ft.  U.  1 


d  Order  of  Red 

I.  O.  S.  M.  indapeiulent     Order     of 

Sooaof  UbIu. 
I.  O.U.ltnn  you. 
i.  q.  (L«t.  idrta  quad).  The  ume  u. 
Jr.  Irehmd.  Irish. 
Ima.  Jrregular- 
I:7lta.  IsaiBh. 
lb  Society. 


K.  L.  H.  Knisht  of   the  I.«k>n  of 
jr.  W.,  Knij^t  of  HalU. 

'?lwed° 


AT.  5.  KiiiEhlortheSwonl(Boeden). 
:   Kt.  Knighl. 
,  K.T.  K^ht  of  the  Thistle:  Knight 

Templmr. 
I  K,  T.  S.  Koicht  of  Tower  snd  Soord 

(Portug.1). 
!  Kv.  Kenmcky. 

L.  Latia;  Lake:  Lord;  I.wly. 
,  L..  I..  £.  (Lst.  iJbra).  Pound,  pounds 


ItL  Iilnnd. 


8>lv> 


/.  S.  M.  Jt 

J(.. /iaf.  Itnly; 

y.  Judfe;  JuBtJct 
>/.  ^.  Judfe-advo 
lae.  Jv»G.  Jorob 


I  (—  Junes). 


J.A.G.  Judn 

Jnc.  JavBDOie. 

J.C.  Jesus  Christ. 

/.  C.  O.  (Lsl.    iurit   civilit   dadar). 

Doctor  o(  Civil  Law. 
J.  D.  (Lat.  iurum  doctor).  Doctor  of 

Law 
Jtr.  J. 

y.  G.  H. „._ 

y.H.S.  [/.Jf.5.]. 


1.  J^ti^ 


ciTiludciuionUwJ.' 
Jud.  Judith. 
Jvda-  JudiEes. 
Jul.  July:  Julius:  Julian. 
JuL  Per.  Julian  Period. 
Jan.  June. 
Jun.,yi.nr.  Junior. 
Jurit.  Juiisprudence. 
JC.  KiuK;  Kniaht. 
JCon..  JCi.  Kaniiiui. 
K.B.  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
K.a.  King'.  Bench. 
K.C.  King's   Counsel:    Kni^ts   of 

Coluinbus. 
K.  C.  B.  Kni^t  Commander  of  the 

Bath. 
K.  C.  H.  Knisht  Commander  of  the 

Guelphs  of  Hanover, 
K.C.M.O.  Kniiht  Commander  of 

St.  Uiehael  and  St.  George. 
K.C.S.r.  Knicbe    Commander    of 

the  Star  of  India. 
K.  E.  Knight  of  the  Ewfle. 
Ji:™..  Ku.  Konturky. 
K.G.  KnJEht  of  tbe  Garter. 


£.  O.  C.  0.  Knight    of    the    Gnnd 

Ooas  of  the  Bath. 
K.  Q.  F.  Knight     of     th«     Golden 


Ki.  Kioas. 

KCog.  Kilogratarae. 

Kiloet.,  Ktlo.  Kilometre. 

Kifiod.  Kingdom. 

K.  7.  B.  Knight  of  Lovold  of  fiel- 


..  La.  Agen 


Literate  in  Arts. 

^d'o. 

lb.  Pound,  pounds  (weight). 

L.  c.,  ioc.  cU.  (Lat.    Uto    atalo).    In 

L.C.  LoKlCbambeibin:  LoidChsJi- 

L.  C.  J.  Lord  Cbief-iutrUce. 


le  College  o 


Ld.  Loid. 


L.  D.  8.  licentiate   of  Dental   Sur- 
Lea..  LtttU.  Legislature,     legislative. 


LiixicB^.      Laiicogniphy, 

pher.  lexicogral^cal. 
L.Q.  Life  Guards. 
L.  QtT,       Low     German 


lib'  (Ut.  IHkt).  iWlc. 
Lih,  Library,  librari&n. 
Litul.,  LI.  Lieutenant. 
LUiii.-cot.  Lieutenant-colonel. 
Lirui.-gen.  Lieutenant-general 


£<q.  liquor,  liquid. 
Lit.  Literally,  literature,  literary. 
La.  D..  Liu.  £>.  (LBt.  liUrarHm  doc- 
tor). Doctor  of  Literature. 

Lith.  lithography. 

LL.B.  (f,at.     htiun    baaalaurtui). 

Bachelor  of  Uwe. 
LL.  D.  (Lat,  iiffun  doctor).  Doctor 

LL.  J-  Lord-tieutenant  of   Ireland. 
LL.  M.  Master  of  Laws. 
L.M.  Long  metre. 
Lon.,  Land.  London. 
Lon.,  Lotio.  Longitude. 


L^'P.  l.oi^¥^vost, 

L.  S.  (Lat.  iocu*  •villi').  Place  of  t 

L.  s.  d.  (Lat.  librrt,  tolidi,  dtnari 


:  MHre,  ni»- 
:       Monday: 


Mac 

UaA..Mochin.  Machi 

Mad.,  Madm.  Madam. 

Maq.  Maayu:  Majnuina. 

M^.  Mi^or. 

.Unj.^cn.  Msjor-general. 

.Voi.  Malachi:  Malay.  Malayan. 

.Wanu/.  Manufaar      -  -     ■ 


1.  MassacbuB 
yn.S.  Memb 
raical  Soeietj 


Bachelor  of  Medicine. 
M.  B.  (Lat.    nuuw    I 

Bachelor  of  Music. 
.V.  C.  Member  of  Cong 

of  Ceremonies. 

.11.  C.  P.  Mnnbcr  of  tl 
Precepton. 

U.  D.  Qm.  medidna  . 
lor  of  Medicine. 

Md.  Maryland. 

MdtU.  (Fr.  madomaittUt),  Mat. 

Mdt.  Merehandise. 

JV.  E.  Most  ExcelLent;  Mili1«ry  En- 
gineer: Mining  Engineer:  Me- 
chanical Engineer. 

M.  E.  MethocGst  Episcopal. 

Ml.  Maine. 

Afed.' Medicine,  medical;    Medisval. 
Mud.  Lot.,  Mtdiav.  Lai.     Medinval 


e  College  of 
lodar).  Doe- 


is.  A  Doa 


lysics.  metaphysical- 
Mt^pK.    Metaphysics:     Metapboii- 
Mtlfttr,  UsteoroloBy,  d 


MetaU.  ] 


Mid.,  Ml:  Manufactured,  manufae- 

,tf .  F.  H.  Master  of  Foxhounds. 

M.  H.  Most  Honorable. 

M.H.Gtr.  Middle  High  German. 

Min.  Mississippi. 

Mick,  Micab:  Michigan. 

M.  I.  C.  E.  Member  of  the  Institute 

of  Civil  Engineers. 
Miek.  Michaelmas:  Michigan. 
Mid.  Middle;  Midshipman. 
Mid.LoL  LatJn  of  the  Middle  Aget. 
Mil..  Miiil.  Military. 
M.  I.  M.  E.  Member  of  tbe  Institute 

of  Mining  Engineers, 
Min.     Mineralogy,     roioerslogical ; 

Minn."Minn^(a. 

Mitt.Ptm.  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Afiss.  Mississippi. 

MUt.  (Fr.  nuidfm«scllr),Miss. 

M.L.S.B.  Member  of  the  London 


M.N.A.S.  Member  of  the  National 

Academy  of  Sciences. 
M.N.S.  Member  of  the  Numismati- 

c»l  Society. 
Mo.  Mi-KUri;  Month. 
.Vf«f.  Modem. 

Mod.  (ItaL   modtrcta),    Moderately. 
-Won.  Mondny. 

JIfani.  IPr.  niimiuurl,  Sir.  Mr. 
JUonl.  MonUina. 

□igitiredby^OOQlC 
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M.  p.  Usmber  o 


Pbibloiiul  Society. 
Ut.  Muur,  Uietcr. 
M.  R.  A.  S.  M«mb«r   of   the    Iloyml 

M.  R.  C?P.  Member   of    the   Royal 

ColleEB  of  PhyucLuiB. 
JU.R.C.S.  Member  of    the    Royel 

Coll«e  of  SurEeoDB. 
M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  Member  ol  the  Royal 


ColWe  of  Veleiii 
M.R.a.S.-Memhe.    __ 
GeographicBl  Society. 


of    the   Royal 


Ceoir 
M.R.I. 

it.  R.  I.  A.  Member   of    the    Royal 

Iriah  Academy. 
Ut,.  Minraeg    (ugually  ebbnvialed 

I.  Muter  of  BuTEery. 


M.S. 


US.  I 


I.    |l«t.    : 
sdtothe 

sis.  Mm"' 


yof. 


nu..mJA.  Maath. 
Ut.,  Mtt.  Mount,  mountains. 
Mia.  Miueum;  Muaic.  muncal. 
Jfui,  B.  (I.>t.  nuncn  baaalmrruii. 

Bachelor  of  Music. 
Miit.D..Mui.Doe..Mut.DBrl.  (Ut. 

mvnca  dodorj,  Doclor  of  Music. 
M.  W.  Q.  M.  Most    Worthy    tirand 

MUA.  MytholoEv,  mythokiciaal. 
iV.  Noon;   Nifflfi;   Nouu;   Number; 

New:  Neuter. 
H.  A.  North  America,  North  Amori- 


S.  B.  New  Brunswick:   North  Brit- 

sin  1—  Scotland). 
N.B.  (Lm.  nolo  6nHj,   Note  well. 

take  notice. 
a.  C.  North  Carolina. 
N.D..N.Dak.  North  D»kol». 
N.  M.  New  EnKlaiid:    Northeast. 
Nib.  Nebraska. 
J/ea.  NesatiVB,  DCcatiTely. 
Nth-  Nehemiao. 
Nm.con.  (L«t.      nemioe     contradi- 

cmU),     No     one     contradiclitig ; 


Nan 


.  No 


|Ut. 


mously. 
NHh.  Netherlands. 
W™i.  Neutat. 


N.  H.  art.  New  Hifb  Uerman. 

N.J.  New  Jersey. 

JV.  L..  N.  Lai.  North  LaUtude. 

N.  M.  New  Mexico. 

JV.  N.  E.  North-northeast. 

JV.  N.  fV.  Nortb-uorlhwest. 

N.O.  NewOrl 


Nor.  Fr.,  Norm.  Fr.  Norman  F] 
Norm.  [Nob.) 

Norw.  Norway.  Norwccian.  Nt 
JVds.  Numbers. 
Nuts.  November. 
N.P.  Notary  pubtie. 
JV.S.  New  style;  NovaSooUa. 
n.  >.  NotepedGed. 
JV.  3.  J.  C.  (Fr.  ATotre  Stionnr 
Chritlh  Our  Loid  Jaus  Chri 
JV.  T.  (New  Tebt.) 
Num.,N-BiU>.  Numbeia. 


N^.'U.   Nativity    of     the    Vir«in 


OU  rest.,  O.  T.  Old 


O.  S.  Old  style:  Old  Buon. 
O.  S.  A.  Order  of  St.  Augustine. 
O.  S.  B.  Order  of  St.  Beaedict. 
O.  S.  F.  Order  of  St,  Francis. 
O.  T.  [01,0  Teot.J 
O.  U.  A,  M.  Older  of  United  Ami 


Ol.  Ounce.  (Theiin  thisoontraction 
Bad  in  vii.,  repreecDts  an  old  sym- 

P.  I^«e:     Peirtidple;     PaMi     Pole: 


a.,  par.  a.   Part 

Pal.,  /'alintnt.  PalnnilalaBV.     pabe- 

ontolocical. 
Palatibo.  Pslmbotany. 
Pa.  part.  Past  participle. 
Par.  Paragraph:  Participle. 
Pari.  Parliament,  parliamentary. 

forrtcip.  Panicipial. 
Pat,.  PsMive. 


'atbologicaL 


P.C.  (lit.   palret  amsen'plt).  Con- 

script  Fatheis. 
P.  C.  Tolict™mtable:  Privy  Coun. 

cil:  Privy  C^ouneillor. 
P.  C.  S.  Pnncipal  Clerk  □!  Session 


PtrU.  Pen 

Per..  P,r,, 

Banal. 


aim).  Ye«ly. 


n-d.  (iMt.   per   mh^iim). 


Per  c*nl.,  on- el.  , 

By  the  hundred. 

Perf.  Parfeot. 

Pm^  Peri««e. 

Psrs..  Psrsp.  Perspective. 

Pmm.  P(ffuvi«i. 

Pit.  Peter. 

P.  a.  M.  Past  Grand  Master. 

PAor.,  PAom.  Pharmacy. 

PK.B.  n^.  pAilMopAiK  boao'aiir. 
nit).  Bachelor  of  PhiloBophT. 

Ph.  D.  (Lot.      phUotophia     ioOnr). 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

PAtl.  Philip;     Philipinans:     Philos- 
ophy, philosophical. 

Phtt.  Tram.  Tranuctioas     of      IhB 
Piiilosophical  Society. 

Phil.,Ph£a.  Pbiladelpliia. 

PhiUm.  Philemnn. 

Philal.  Philolocy. 

PkUo*.  Philosophy,  philoeophicsl. 

Ph.  JV.  Master  of  Ftulosopby. 

Phnic  PheniciaD. 

Photog,  Photoffnphy.  photociaphic. 
pholognpher. 

Pkrtn.,,  pArcnof.  Phrenolocy,  pbr«io- 

Phyt.  Physies.    phyHcal:      Physiol- 
ogy, pnysiolocio]. 
Phvriot.  Physolocy,  pbyBioloeieal. 
Pinz.-Pit.  (Lai.     pinrii).     He     (or 


PI.  Place;  PlaU;  Plur«L 
P.  L.  Poet  Laureate. 
Ptg.,PU/!.  PlainUff. 


P.  U.  Past  Master:  Peculiar  oMtre; 

Postmaster. 
P.  M.  0.  PostoiBsIer-OeiienU. 
P.  O.  Post-office. 
P.  dc  O.  Co.  PeniDBUlar  and  Oriental 

Steam  Navigation  Company. 


I.  Political  E^conomy. 


Pari.  Portuaal,  Pop 


pr'^(Lat™, 
Honuui  peopi 


It  participle. 
ijndua  RairuaHU 


^.R.C.  (Lat.poi<iio>nanconJitiiM), 
After  the  buildinc  of  Room. 
lA.  U.  C] 


Pro.  PresidMiti  PreMot. 
Prtl.  Preterite. 
Prim.  Primarr. 

PriSi.  PriDtmi.' 
Pris.  Privative. 
Pro6.  Problem;  Probable,  piobobly. 


Prat.  Profeesor. 


Prav.  Proverbs,  proverbial,  _  proras^ 


.Google 


Ptot.  <L«t.  pronmD).  Next  oi 


P.  a.  PriTv  SkI. 

Pa..  Pta.  PMiliD,  pnlma. 

PtV^toi.  Peyeholocy. 

PI.  Put;  Payrnent:  Ptdnt;  Port. 

P.  T.  Fo»t-town:  Pupil  Uaobsr. 

Pub.  Public;     FubUihsd.  publiihei. 

Put.  Doc  Public  DocumsnU.  , 

P.  V.  P«t-vil1us. 

Pv*.  PttmywaiBht.  ! 

Pit.   [PlNX-l  I 

Pyto..  PynduK,  PyrotAchoia. 

O..  Qi.  QuMy;  Ousnion. 

Q.  C.  Queen'e  Colleni.  I 

Q.  d.  (XxX.    quati  dicAl),    Ai   if    he 

■bould  My.  I 

q.  t.  (Lat.  «<Mid  M<!,  Whiah  is.  i 

Q.  E.  D.  iLat,  fuod  erat  dammdran-  , 

ifrim),  Which  wu  to  be  proved.       ; 
Q.  E.  P.  (Lat.  quod  tnu  /arimdum),  ' 

Which  wu  to  be  done.  I 

0-  E.  I.  (Ut.    quod    rmt    invtnien- 

dum).  Which  wu  to  be  found  out. 
Q.  I.  (t«t.  fuojiliim  liM).  Ai  much 

9.  M.  Quanermutar. 
}.  M.  Om.  QuBrtermutsr-Genanl. 
Jr.  Quarterly:  Quire. 
J.  S.  QuATMr  Seasians. 
}.  t.  (Lat.  quantum  lufficil),  A  n 


I  if.  M.  Ro]vl  Hail:    Royal  Marinei. 
R.  M.  A.  Hoyal    Harioe     Anillwy: 
Royal  Military  Aiylum. 
!  R.  M.  L.  I.  Royal  tUrint  Licbt  In- 

[  S.Af./' Royal UailStaamwiRoyal 

Hail  Service. 
,  H.  JV.  Royal  NavTr- 
,  R.  iV.  R.  ttositTNaval  Re 
I  A.  O.  Raeeivins  Office. 

RM.  Robert. 

Rom.  Roman.  Romani. 
'  fiam.  Caih.  Roman  Catbo 

R.  P.  RcflJug  Profeesor. 

S.  R.  Rio^t  Raverend. 

R.R.  Reload. 


QuH.  Queatum. 

V.  (Lat.  quad  vide).  Which  see. 

),  KiDc;     (Lat.  regina). 


R.  (IStl'n 


ifx).  Take. 


A  ma:   noyai  Aniuery. 
RoU.  RahbiDical. 
Saj.  (Lat.  radix).  Root. 
B.  A.  J/.  Royal  Acadtmy  of  Muwc 
R.  A.  8.  Ro>«I  Anicuhural  Society, 
R.  C.  Raman  Citholic. 
B.  D.  Rural  Dean. 
B.  E.  Royal  Engineera;    Royal  Ex- 

«.™Refoni 
Rimlm.  Rtei 


Av.^etfulai-. 

A«ff.i  ff«^-  Regictrmr. 

Aw.,  Rtol.  Refment.  rtcimeo 


Rrp.  fic^.  Rgpublic;  Republic! 


Sal.  Scotland.  Scotch.  Bcottiah. 

Scr.  Sutupt*.  aoruplea. 

Serip.,  Smvt.  Senpture,  •eripttvftL 

Sculp.  Soulptun. 

Sculp.,  Sculpt..  Se.     (LAt.  fculpnl). 

He  (or  (be)  eofraved  it. 
3.  D.  Doctor  of  Science. 
3.  D.,  S.  Da*.  South  Dakota. 
S.  D.  U.  K.  Society  for  the  Difluaioa 

of  Uwf  ul  Knowledge. 


tc.Stii.  Section. 

re..  Secy.  Secretary. 

ic  Ltg.  Secretary  of  Legatioi 


R.S.E.  RoyalSocietyotEdinburBh. 
R.  S.  L.  Royal  Society  of  London. 
R.  S.  V.  P.  (Fr.   Bipondu  I'il  »u( 

plail),  Pleaae  reply. 
m.  Rigiit. 

Rt.  Hon.  Risht  Honorable. 
Rt.Rtti.  Riebt  Revereod. 

Rdipom  Tract  Society. 


SeT^.  May.  Sefgeant-Hajor. 
Strj..  Strjt.  BerjedQt. 


Run.  Ri 


il.  rT^C  Worshipful. 


R.  W.  Eicbt      Wonblpful ;       Right  ' 

K.  W.  D^.'O.  M.  Right    Worshipful 

Deputy  Grand  Muter.  , 

R.W.a.M.  Right  Worshipful  Qtwid 

B.  W.  a.  B.  Right     Worthy    Grand 

B.  W.  Q.  S.  Ri^t  Worthy  Grand 
Soortiary. 

B.  W.  Q.  T.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Treaaursr;  Right  Worthy  Onnd 
Templar. 

R.  W.  a.  W.  Right  Worshipful  Grand 
Warden. 

R.  W.  J.  a.  W.  Right  Worshipful  Ju- 
nior Grand  We^en. 

R.  W.  S.  G.  W.  Right  Worshipful  Se- 
-■ir  Grand  WaSon. 
RoJlwa 

ling;  ^i^ 


^laT>.  Slavonic. 
Sid.  Sailed. 
S.  M.  Sergeaat-major. 
S.  U.  Land.  3oe.      (Imt.  SDCiaUli* 
MKHcaLmdinmtitSociut)^  Mem- 


>;  BopISDo;  1  S.  P.  O.'  Society  1 


fiomonuj),   T 
People  of  Roi 


The  Senate 


ipuiuaqut 


A.  S.  (Lat.   Soddalit    Antiquari- 
iety  of  AntiquaHes. 
a,  Saiany. 


m.  nag.  (Lat.  Kdnd 
um),  DefiunBtory  e 
;he  injury  of  personi 


pcrium).  The  Holy  Romi 


eouth-eaat. 


tala  (In      S.T.B 


(Lat.  ttt).  Let  it 
ing). 

'"'lo/T^' 


A.  I.  Rhode  Island. 
B.I.  P.  (Lat.    reqvia 
Kay  he  (or  she}  res 
Bit.  Rhm. 


I  5c.  B.  (Lat.    Kvntix   boccniaur 

Bachelor  of  Science. 
Sc  D.  (Lat.  Kwnfw  dader).  Doctor 

of  Science. 
Sch.  (Lat.  MAolium),  A  note. 

Sd.'  Science. 

Set,  to.  Son  facia*. 

Seil.Sc  (Lat.  infia*),  Namely;    to 


S.  T.  D.  {l^t. uumiihcctoaiadiHiSfl. 

Doctor  of  Divinity, 
irr..  .to.   aierling. 
(.  i.  St.  Loui«. 
.  T.  P.  (Lai.    •acra  IheaUma   pro- 

tator).  Frofeenr  of  Theology. 
Ir.  Steamer.  Bteam  veasel. 
ubi.  Subjunctive. 
ubd.  Substantive;  Substitute. 
uff.  Snffii. 
un.,  Suid.  Sunday, 
up.  Superior;  Superlative;  Supple- 
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Sull<.  SupenDlflndenC 


S.W.  Senior  Warden ;   Soni: 

Sv.  Sweden.  Swediuli. 

SmU.  SwilierJiuid. 

Syn.  SynoDym.  aynonyinoii4 

Svwp.  Synopsis. 

"  r.  Syria,  Syriarj  Syrup. 


Tab.  Table;  Tabolai  ilatemenC. 


Ttnn.  Termination. 

Ttut.  Teutonic. 

Ttx.  Tonas. 

Ttii.  ™.  (Ut.  «Ki£*  n 

received  to.u. 
Th.  Thomwi:  Thunday 
Theo.  Theodore. 
ThaL  Theology. 

Thar.  "^ 

T\f: 
The.,  3 


>.  TboQ 


Thu..  Thar..  Thvn.  Thursday. 

Tier.  Tiwtx. 

Kb..  Timothy. 

ra.  Title:  Titus. 

T.  O.  Turn  over. 

Tib.  Tobit. 

Tan.  Tome,  volume. 

Tana.  Tonnage. 

Topag.  Topogniphy,  lopoeraphical. 

lated:  Trsnepoeei  Treasurer:  Trus- 
tee. 

Traat.  TranMction;     Translation, 
iraaslator,  translated. 

Trar.  Travels. 

Trte.,  Tripan.  TriBonomelry.     trigo- 


Ta..  JW».  Tuesday. 

Turk.  Turkey.  Turkish. 

Tvp.  Typographer. 

Tupoff.  Typograpby,   typoEraphical. 

V.C.  (la.1.  urbii  candUahFnaa  tbt 

buildina    of     th«     city — Rome. 

[A.  U.  C.l 
Ut.  Utah. 


U.J.D.  [J.U.D.) 

U.  K.  United  KinWom. 

U.K.  A.  UIsleTKina     at     Aims: 

United  Kinsdom  Alluuice. 
UU.  (Lit.  uJtuno}.  Lul.  of  the  last 


w.a.  (LaC.  Mrii  iKtuna}.  Various 
V.  Wednesday:     Week;     Wdsh; 


L'nir.  University. 

C/p.  Upper. 

U.P.  (iniled  PresbyteriBD. 

U.  S.  United  States. 

U.  S.  (Lat.  ut  (upm).  As  above. 

U.  S.  X.  United  States  of  America: 

United  States  Army. 
U.  S.  L.  United  States  Legation. 
V.  S.  M.  UniWd  States  mall;  United 

SUtes  marine. 
V.  S.  M.  A.  United  States  MiliUry 

U.  S.  Jvf^nited  States  Navy. 

U.  S.  N.  A.  United     States     Naval 

Academy. 
U.S.S.  United  States  Senate  lUnit- 

U.  S.  S.  a.  Umtwf  S^Si' Supreme 
Court. 


Wash.  Washington, 
u..  c  Wntor  closet- 
W.p.A.  Woman's 

W.C.T.'U.  Women 

irS^'^n^s^y, 


IVd.  Welsh. 

to.  t.  Wrong  font  (in  ptioting). 

Whf.  WhaS. 

•V.I.  West  Indies;  West  Indian. 


Wit..  Wia, 


Wise 


IVk.  Week. 

W.Limg.  West  longitude. 

Wm.  William. 

IV.  AT.  Wotsbipful  Master. 

W.  tf.  W.  West-north-weet. 

Wp.  Worship. 


ia:  Violin 


r.  Verb;  Verse;  Victc 

V'.  (lit.  ridil.Bee. 

V.A,  Vicar  Apostolic:  Vice-admiral. 

Va.  Viisinio. 

Vol.  Valve:  Value. 

Var.  Variety. 

Vol.  Vatican. 

V.C.  Vice-chancellor;  VioloriaCross. 
V.def.  Verb  defective. 
V.D.U.  (Lat.   Virbum  Dti  Minis- 
ter). Minister  of  the  Word  o[  God. 
Ven.  Venerable. 
V.  a.  Vicar-GeoenJ. 


.mple. 


~  Verb, 


Vi...  Vi«.   Viscount. 

Fit.  (Lat.  vuUtiai),  Namely:  t 

Voc.  Vocative. 

Vol.  Volume. 

Vols.  Volumes. 

V.P.  VicB-ptesidoit. 

V.  r.  Verb  reBexive. 

V.  Ktv.  Very  Reverend. 

Vt.  (lAt.  rernu).  Agunst. 


Y.P.S.C.E.  Young    Pe_^.__ 
eiety  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
Yr.  Year;  Younger;  " 
Y>.  Y«n;  Yours. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Young  1 

ZocA.  Z«ehary. 
ZrA.  Zechaiiah. 
Ztph.  Zephaniafa. 
Z.a.,Zoo.  Zoological  Garden 


ZoM.  Zoology.  EoOlogioal. 


FIGURES   OF   SPEECH 

The  firgt  and  most  obvious  use  of  language  is 
to  convey  thought,  but  it  is  not  enough  that 
words  should  be  correct  and  precise  ana  appro- 
priately chosen.  The  plainest  language  is  not 
always  the  most  impressive.  There  is  often  a 
warmth  and  glow  accompanying  tliought  which 
demands  imaeery  and  vivacity  of  speech.  It, 
has  been  aaia  that  the  life,  (ilor,  flavor,  and 
frajrrance  of  literature  have  been  secured  by  the 
skillful  use  of  figurative  lan^HKe.  Tlie  pic- 
turesque in  poetry  and  prose  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  figures  of  speech.  Vividness,  strength, 
beauty,  clearness,  force,  elegance,  often  lie  in  the 
effective  use  of  imagery. 

Origin  of  Figures.  Figures  of  speech 
are  common  in  every-day  convet^ation.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  such  phrases  as  these: — 
fleecy  cloud;  roarine  wind;  flight  of  time; 
mad  idea;    driving  a  bargain;   slow  as  a  snail; 


eloquent  eye;  soft  voice;  piercing  tongue; 
uneven  temper;  morning  of  life;  ship  of  state; 
bright  idea;  as  hungry  as  a  b^r;  as  true  a» 
steel;   as  quick  as  thought.     We  find  from*such 


their  hare  literal  meaning  are  not  capable  of 
rendering  every  phase  of  thought.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  language  men  gave  names  to  different 
objects.  As  ideaa  multiplied  words  were  in- 
creased; but  no  language  could  be  adequate  to 
supply  a  separate  word  for  every  separate  idea, 
hence  arose  the  figurative  or  secondary  use  of 
words.  The  word  "bright"  in  its  primary 
meaning  signifies  that  which  sends  out  light, 
a  luminous  body  or  a  reflecting  surface.  Wnen 
we  speak  of  a  "bright"  mina  we  imagiDe  th» 
influence  of  Such  a  mind  upon  others  as  of  & 
light  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  In  this  way 
the  old  word  was  called  into  U"  ' 


called  into  uge  in  a  new 

ngitizedbyGoOgIC 


Our  language  baa  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
vast  number  of  figurative  words  which  we  use 
unconsciously  every  day. 

Another  source  of  fibres  is  the  pleasure 
which  they  give.  Words  in  their  literalness  are 
incap&ble  of  rendering  delicate  shades  of  thought 


r  feeling.  Figures  of  speech  not  only  add  to 
ie  picturesqueness  of  language  but  seem  to 
be  tbe  natural  mode  for  expressing  the  emotions. 


the  picturei 

Primitive  people,  as  well  as  little  cbildren, 
the  most  illiterate  as  well  as  the  most  learned, 
talk  in  figures.  When  the  imagination  is 
awakened  or  the  passion  infiamed,  then  it  is 
natural  to  turn  to  the  figurative.  When  figures 
are  appropriately  used  they  strengthen  and 
adorn  expression. 

Briefly,  then,  the  origin  of  figures  lies,  first, 
in  tbe  Darrenness  d  language,  the  need  for 
more  copious  expression,  than  in  the  literal 
meaning  of  words;  and,  second,  in  the  desire 
to  give  pleasure,  force,  and  animation.  Figures 
are  the  ornaments  of  speech,  but  they  should 
not  be  used  unless  they  adorn  in  an  appropriate 

Definition  of  Fleure  of  Bpeech.    A 

figure  of  speech  is  any  deviation  from  the  litelal 
or  ordinary  mode  of  expression  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  thought  clearer  or  more  attractive 
or  more  forceful. 

Thinking  in  concrete  images  is  more  vivid 
and  for  the  most  part  more  interesting  than 
'thinking  in  abstract  or  in  general  terms;  but 
for  exact  thinking  we  neM  to  cultivate  the 
ability  to  use  expressions  that  are  general, 
abstract,  and  literal.  So  it  is  well  to  practice 
one's  self  occa»onally  in  converting  the  figura- 
tive into  the  literal  or  the  reverse. 

Comparison  between  Literal  and  Figurative 
language. 

1.  Literal,  t  am  growing  old. 
Figurative,  "My  Hay  of  life 

Is  fallen  into  the  aere,  tne  yellow  leaf." 

2.  Literal,  I  am  in  great  need  of  a  horse. 
Figurative,  "A  horsel   a  horse  I   my  king- 
dom for  a  horse  t" 

3.  Literal,  Longing  for  peace. 
Figurative,  "O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord, 

now  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet? 
Put  up  tnyself  into  thy  scabbard,  rest, 
and  be  stiU." 

4.  Literal,  He  was  a  man  to  be  despised. 
Figurative,  "The  Chief-Justice  was  rich, 

quiet,  and  infamous." 

5.  lateral,  There  is  a  conceit  peculiar  to  the 

Boston  peo^e. 
Figurative,  "Boston  State  House  is  the 
nub  of  the  solar  system.  You  couldn't 
pry  that  out  of  a  Boston  man  if  you 
nad  the  tire  of  all  creation  straightened 
out  for  a  crowbar," 

6.  Literal,  A  picture  of  autumn  leaves  blow~ 

ing  about. 
Figurative,  "Innumerable  tawny  and  yel- 
low leaves  slummed  along  the  pave- 
ment, and  stole  through  people's  door- 
ways into  their  passages,  with  a  hesi- 
tating scratch  on  the  floor,  like  the 
akirts  of  timid  victors." 
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7.  Literal,  Promise  of  divine  protection. 
Figurative,  "As  the  mountiuns  are  round 

about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round 
about  His  people,  from  henceforth  even 

8.  Literal,  Promise  of  abundance. 
Fi^rative,  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 

tltat  day  that  the  mountains  shall  drop 
down  new  wine,  and  the  hills  shall  flow 
with  milk." 

9.  Literal,  A  great  ado  about  notliing. 
Figurative,  "  Ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 

To  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fly." 

10.  Literal,  A  feeling  of  tenderness  when  look- 

ing at  a  violet  wet  with  dew. 
Figurative,  "Violet,  sweet  violetl 

Thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears." 

11.  Literal,  I  wish  I  had  the  power  of  seeing 

myself  as  other  people  see  me. 
Figurative,  "  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie 
peus. 
To  see  ourscis  as  ithers  see 


12.  Literal,  The  ci 


n  ball  shot  through  the 


Post  the  a 
Watching  me  narrowly. 
Crashing  1  come!"    (Song  of 
the  Cannon  BaU.) 
CI aHslfl cation  of  Figures.    Fioitres 
OF    Graiuuas.     a    figure    of    grammar    is    an 
intentional  deviation  ^m  the  ordinary  spelling, 
formation,     construction,     or    application      of 
words.     There  are,   accordingly,   figures  of  or- 
thography, figures  of  etymology,  figures  of  syn- 
tax. 

Figures  of  Orthooraphy.  A  figure  of  or- 
thography is  an  intentional  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  or  true  spelling  of  a  word.  The  prin- 
cipal figures  of  orthography  are  mi-me'sis  and 

Mimesis.  Mimesis  is  a  ludicrous  imitation  of 
some  mistake  or  mispronunciation  of  a  word,  in 
which  the  error  is  mimicked  by  a  false  spelling, 

or  the  taking  of  one  word  for  another;  as,  1 
tdll  descriptum  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  will 
be  capacity  of  it." — Shakespere.  "We  will  not 
anticipate  the  past;  bo  mind,  young  people, — 
our  retrospection  will  all  be  to  the  future." — 
Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Figures  of  this  kind  were  formeriy  called 
tropes,  i.  e.,  turns;  because  certain  words  are 
turned  from  their  orinnal  si^ificatlon. 

Archaism.  An  arcnaisra  is  a  word  or  pbraae 
expressed  according  to  ancient  usage,  and  not 
according  to  our  modem  orthography;  as, 
"ExceeiSng  was  the  love  he  bare  to  him"; 
" Atlieit  of  a  stem,  unbending  mind";  "We 
have,    thmi    krunnest,    another    kinsman." 

Figures  of  Etymology.  A  figure  of  ety- 
mology is  an  intentional  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  formation  of  a  word.  The  principal 
figures  of  etymology  are:  a-phsr'e-Bia,  proa'tne- 
sis,  syn'co-pe,  a-poc'o-pe,  par-a-go'ge,  di-»r'e- 
sis,  syn-sr'e-Bis,  and  tme'sis. 

Aphaeresis  is  the  eli^on  of  some  initial  letter 
or  letters  of  a  word;   as,  'ijatnsf  for  agaitut. 
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'  -T  cind. 


Syncope  ia  the  eli^on  of  a  middle  letter  or 
letters  of  a  word;  aa,  o'er  for  over. 

Apocope  is  the  omission  of  the  final  letter  or 
letters  of  a  word;  as,  Ih'  for  the. 

Paragoge  ia  the  aonexing  of  an  expletive 
syllable  to  a  word;   as,  dearie  for  dear. 

Dieeresis  is  the  separating  of  two  vowels  that 
might  be  supposed  to  form  a  dipthong;    a«, 


Syn^resis  is  tne  sinidng  of  two  syllables  into 
one;   aa,  /;«  for  IwUl.^ 

Tmems  is  the  inserting  of  a  word  between 
the  parts  of  a  compound^  or  between  two  words 
which  should  be  united  if  they  stood  together; 


struction  of  words.  The  i 
yntax  are:  el-lip'ns,  pleo 
.n-alla-ge,  and  hy-per'ba-ton. 

Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  some  word  or 
words  which  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
construction,  but  not  necessary  to  convey  the 
meaning:     "Prythee,  peace." 

Pleonasm  ia  the  introduction  of  superBuous 
words;  as,  "All  ye  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
and  dvkUen  on  the  earth." 

Syllepns  is  agreement  formed  according  to  the 
figurative  sense  of  a  word,  and  not  according 
to  literal  use.  "Then  Philip  went  down  to  the 
cityot  Samaria,  and  preached  Christ  unto  Ihem." 

Enallage  is  tlie  use  of  one  part  of  speech,  or 
of  one  modification,  for  another.  "They  fall 
eueeetsim  (ly),  and  svcceasive  (ly)  rise." 

Figures  of  grammar  are  in  common  use  and 
have  the  sanction  of  good  authority,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  important  that  we  remember  their 

Figures  of  Rbbtoric.  A  figure  of  rhetoric 
is  an  intentional  deviation  from  the  literal  or 
ordinary  forms  of  eicprearaon.  Figures  of  rheto- 
ric are  usually  implied  whenever  we  speak  of 
figurative  language.  Departures  from  perfect 
simplicity  occur  in  almost  every  kind  of  com- 
position. They  are  mostly  founded  on  some 
similitude  or  relation  of  things  which,  by  the 
power  of  the  imagination,  makes  the  thought 
more  attractive  or  more  striking. 

Classification  of  Figures  of  Rhetoric. 

1-  Figures  based  on  resemblance,  simile,  meta- 
phor, personification,  allegory. 

2.  Figures  based  on  contiguity  or  assodatjon, 
metonomy,  synecdoche. 

3.  Figures  based  on  contrast  or  surprise, 
antithesis,  epigram,  irony. 

4.  Figures  based  on  emphasis  or  strength  of 
emotion,  hyperbole,  interrogation,  exclamation, 
apostrophe,  vision.' 

5.  Other  deviations  from  the  plain  or  literal  j 
mode  of  speech  which  contribute  to  force  or  | 
beauty  and  are  sometimes  ranked  among  fibres , 
of  speech,  climax,  anticlimax,  allusion,  litotes, : 
euphemism,  onomatopoeia,  alliteration. 


blance  between  two  tl 


;hinga  ei 


expletive  I  in  kind.     The  comparison  is  usually  introduced 
I  by  such  words  as  like  and  as: 

*' Sweet  are  the  uhv  of  ulvenity, 
Which.  liltB  th?  tnadn  uirly  &nd  venoiaouA, 
Weui  yet  ■  piwioiu  jewel  in  hii  head." 
I  The  best  wmites  are  those  that  compare 
things  which  are  in  most  respects  unlike,  but 
which  have  at  least  one  strone  point  of  reaem- 
I  blance.  Adversity  and  a  toad  are  as  unlike  as 
,  the  mind  can  well  conceive,  but  Shakespere'a 
i  creative  fancy  discovers  in  them  an  unexpected 
'  relation  of  precious  use.  The  discovery  of  such 
I  an  unexpected  likeness  g^ves  the  reader  the 
pleasure  of  an  agreeable  surprise.  Similes  are 
appropriate  when,  without  violating  truth,  they 
make  the  subject  clearer  or  bring  its  rejatton 
j  more  strikingly  before  us.  When  the  similes 
are  too  remote  or  too  obvious  or  too  fantastic 
or  even  too  worn-out  from  over  repetition,  then 
they  are  not  appropriate,  The  joy  of  the 
imagery  lies  in  tne  mind's  surprise  because  of 
its  unexpectedness  and  fitness.  Any  one  look- 
ing at  a  cloud  may  see  its  resemblance  to  a 
fleece  or  to  a  bank  of  snow,  but  how  much 
better  pleased  we  aie  with  Lowell's  less  com- 
mon imagery: 

*'A  sky  above, 
Wba«  one  white  cloud  like  a  slray  lamb  doth  more." 

Wordsworth  discovers  a  close  relation  be- 
tween evening  and  a  nun  at  her  devotion, — 

"The  holy  time  is  QUietM  »,oun 

Ossian  discovers  a  likeness  between  musio  and 
memory:  "Like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are 
past,  sweet  and  mournful  to  the  soul."  More 
beautiful  still  is  the  discovery  bv  Shakespere  of 
a  resemblance  between  music  ana  the  odor  from 
a  hed  of  violets: 

"  It  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  iwnet  KiDnd 

liut  br«ach«a  upon  a  banli  of  violeU. 

St«liiiE  and  (inns  odor." 

A  study  of  the  great  umiles  foUnd  in  cUsae 

literature  will  teach  one  how  to  avoid  the  trite 
and  commonplace.  The  Bible  forms  the  rich- 
est source  from  which  we  draw  our  SEurative 
language.  Greek  literature,  especially  Homer, 
is  our  next  source,  and  probably  ^icakespere 
the  next. 

Several  of  the  Homeric  similes  have  been 
traced  through  their  use  by  later  poets, —  the 
simile  of  the  leaves,  the  bees,  the  growth  of 
rumor.  They  illustrate  "the  power  of  a  great 
thought,  adequately  expressed  in  one  language,  ' 
to  influence  thought  and  expression  for  cen- 
turies in  other  languages." 

Metaphor.  A  metaphor  is  founded  upon  the 
resemblance  of  one  thing  to  another.  It  differs 
from  the  ^mile  in  that  the  comparison  is  implied 
rather  than  formally  slated : 

1.  Simile.     She  sang  like  a  ni);hljngale. 
Metaphor.    She  bad  the  voice  of  a  : 

2.  Simile.     "  As  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  sou!, 
so  is  good  news  from  a  far  country." 

Metaphor,     flood  news  from  a  far  country 
refreshes  the  soul, 

3.  Simile.     The  temper  of  the  nation,  loaded 
already  with  gnevanceS|  was  like  a  vessel 

essentially  different  I  that  is  now  full; 


7  a  night- 


this  additional 

,v  Google 


s  a  precious 


provocation,  like  the  last  drop  infuaed, 
made  their  rage  and  reaentment  as 
vatera  of  bitterness  overflow. 

Metaphor.    The    veaael    of    the    nation's 

wrath  was  now  full,  and  tlus  last  drop 

mode  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow. 

4.  Kinile.    ContentmeDt 

pearl. 

Uetaphor.    Contentment  is  a  pearl  of  great 

Metaphors  are  sometimes  colled  condensed 
nmiles.  We  find  them  in  all  speech.  They  are 
fitted  for  the  expression  of  tne  most  intense 
pasdon  or  the  simple  unconscious  use  of  every 
day.  There  are  two  grades  of  metajDhors.  In 
the  first,  attributes  properlv  belonging  to  one 
thinp  are  applied  to  anotner;  ae,  unbridled 
pasnon,  hard  heart,  soft  answer,  black  omen, 


r^arded  aa  figurative.  In  the  second  degree, 
one  thing  is  completely  identified  for  the  time 
being  with  another.       We  cannot  all  be  cabin 


figure  ot  speech.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that 
tney  enter  into  all  figurative  language  and  that 
nearly  all  figures  are  founded  upon  tltem.  "An 
unmetapboncal  style,"  says  Carlyle,  "you  shall 
in  vain  aeek  for." 

PBRSoNmcATioN.  PsiBonificaUon  may  be 
conadered  as  a  higher  form  of  metaphor.  It 
comosts  in  attributing  life  or  animation  to  in- 
animate things  or  in  transferring  the  attributes 
of  human  beings  to  lower  animals.  Examples 
of  personification ; 

1.  "All  day  the  sea-waves  sobbed  with  sor- 


2.  "The  wind  grumbled  and  made  itself 
miserable  all  last  night,  and  this  morning  it  is 
still  howling  as  ill-naturedly  as  ever,  and  roaring 
and  rumbling  in  the  chimneys." 

3.  "Joy  and  Temperance  and  Repose 

Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor's  nose." 

4.  "The  Worm,  aware  of  lus  intent, 

Harrongued  him  thus,  right  eloquent." 
The  highest  form  of  personification  combines 
direct   address   and    is   known    as   apostrophe. 
"Put   on   thy   strength,   O   Zion;     put  on   thv 
beautiful  garments,  O  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city.'' 
Alleoort.    Allegory  is  an  extended  meta- 
phor generally  accompanied  bv  personification. 
Under  tins  head  fall  fables  and  parables. 
Resemblance  between  allegory,  metaphor,  and 

These  three  figures  of  speech  are  all  founded 
upon  resemblance,  a  primal?  and  a  secondary 
object  being  likeiied  to  each  other.  In  umile 
this  resemblance  is  formally  expressed,  "Israel 
is  like  a  vine."  In  metaphor  the  formal  word 
of  comparison  is  dropped,  "Israel  is  a  vine." 
In  all^ory,  both  the  formal  comparison  and 
the  principal  subjects  are  dropped,  and  the 
— indary  subject  is  described  by  itself,  —  '-  *' — 
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hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and  Ranted  it. 
Thou  preparedst  room  for  it,  and  didst  cause 
it  to  take  root,  and  it  filled  the  land." 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  two  marked 
differenoes  between  the  metaphor  and  the  aUe' 
gory.  First,  the  allegory  is  carried  out  into 
great  variety  of  particulars,  making  usually  a 
complete  and  connected  story,  as  in  "Prodigal 
I  Son,''  "Paradise  Lost,"  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim'a 
I  Progress."  Second,  it  suppresses  all  mention 
of  tne  principal  subject,  leaving  tiiat  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader,  as  vices  and  virtues 
are  represented  in  Tennyson's  "Jdyls  of  the 
King"  as  prominent  persons  at  the  court  of 
King  Arthur. 

Figures  Based  on  Contiguity  or 
AsBoclatloa. 

MnroNOMT.  Metonomy  is  a  figure  by  which 
the  name  of  one  object  is  given  to  another,  not 
by  way  of  comparison  as  in  metaphors,  but  on 
some  such  relation  as  that  of  cause  and  effect,  of 
progenitor  and  posterity,  ot  subject  and  adjunct, 
of  place  and  inhabitant,  of  container  and  thing 
contained,  of  sign  and  tlung  signified : 

1.  Cause  for  effect.    He  was  basking  in  the 

2.  Effect  for  cause.  Children  should  be 
taught  to  respect  gray  hain. 

3.  Sign  for  thing  ngnified.  Sceptre  and 
crown  shall  tumble  down. 

4.  Container  for  thing  contained.  With  dig- 
nity he  addressed  the  c^r. 

5.  Name  of  an  author  for  his  works.  The 
class  is  reading  Milton. 

6.  Progenitor  and  posterity.  We  are  the 
seed  of  Abraham. 

Synecdoche,  Synecdoche,  like  metonomy, 
is  founded  on  contiguity  rather  than  resemblance. 
It  is  naming  a  part  for  the  whole  or  the  whole 
for  a  part  or  a  definite  number  for  an  indefi- 
nite; OS,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread": 
i.  e.,  food.  "The  same  day  there  were  added 
unto  them  about  three  thousand  sotUs";  i.  e., 
persons.  Tlie  figures  of  synecdoche  and  meto- 
nomy aie  so  closely  related  that  there  is  often 
no  clear  distinction  between  them,  or  rather 
some  figures  of  rrtetonomy  may  also  be  called 
figures  of  synecdoche.  The  following  quotationa 
owe  ttieir  beauty  to  the  skillful  use  of  these 
figures: 

1.     "Our  Bag  of  stripe  and  lUr 


u  hast  brought  a  v 


And  in  the  modegtv  ol  fwrful  duty. 

1  read  »  laaeh  u  fnim  the  ratClinB  toDKiw 

Of  saucy  >nd  audociom  eloqueucs. 

Figures  Based  on  Contrast  or  Bur* 
prise. 

Anttthesis.  Antithesis  is  founded  on  con- 
trast. It  places  unlike  things  in  opposition 
to  heighten  the  effect.  Our  natural  love  of 
variety  or  surprise  is  illustrated  by  the  freouent 
recurrence  in  literature  of  tlus  figure.  Thus 
we  contrast  "life  and  death,"  "heat  and  cold," 
"youth  and  age,"  "peace  and  war."  The  only 
I ,  practical  rule  in  regard  to  antithesis  is  to  ~"~ 


ecGoOg 


,Tc 
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the  contraated  ideas  a  similar  verbal  construc- 
tion. Let  nouns  be  contrasted  with  nouna,  ad- 
jectives with  adjectives,  verbs  with  verbs,  and  so 
OD,  and  let  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the 
contrasted   clauses  be   also   as  nearly  alike   as 

Famous  illuatrations  of  antithesis: 

From  Bunyan:  "I  will  talk  of  things  lieav- 
enly,  or  things  earthly;  thin^  moral,  or  things 
evangelical;  things  sacred,  or  things  profane; 
thiuKS  past,  or  things  to  come;  things  foreign, 
or  things  at  home;  things  more  essential,  or 
things  circumstantial;  provided  that  all  be 
done  to  our  profit," 

From  Macaulay;  "The  Puritans  hated  bear- 
baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear, 
but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators." 

From  Pope:  "Homer  was  the  Kreat«r  genius; 
Virgil,  the  better  artist;  in  the  one,  we  most 
admire  the  man;   in  the  other,  the  work." 

Parallel.  An  extended  antithesis  is  called 
a  parallel.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  inclined 
to  use  this  form  of  comparison  to  the  point  of 
weariness. 

Epioram.  Closely  allied  to  antithesis  is  the 
epigram.  Epigram  originally  meant  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  monument.  As  such  inscriptions  are 
usually  short,  epigram  came  next  to  mean  any 
brief  saying  remarkable  for  brevity  and  point. 
Epigram,  in  this  sense,  is  akin  to  antitnesis, 
because  in  both  of  these  figures  there  is  the 
element  of  contrariety.  But  in  antithens  it  is 
the  contrariety  between  two  different  things 
brought  together;  in  epigram  it  is  the  con- 
trariety between  the  apparent  meaning  of  the 
words  and  the  real  meaning.  The  power  of 
the  epigram  lies  very  largely  in  the  comps^ative 
rarity  of  its  employment.  It  is  too  artificial, 
too  elaborate,  to  be  made  common;  it  should 
be  reserved  for  those  thoughts  which  need  to 
be  comprised  into  especial [v  striking  and 
rememberable  statements.  To  be  epigrammatic 
an  expression  must  have  fundamentally  two 
qualities.  It  must  be  brief,  and  it  must  pve 
some  unexpected  turn  to  the  idea. 

Epigram  leads  naturally  to  the  pun  which 
turns  entirely  upon  uung  words  in  a  double 
meaning: 

"  Benemth  thi«  atons  my  vifa  doth  lie: 
8b«'<  now  at  lest.  and  lo  bdi  I."—  Old  EpiUph. 

Examples  of  epigram  that  have  passed  into 

"The  more  haste  the  less  speed." 
"He  was  so  good,  he  was  good  for  nothing." 
"  The  eaaest  way  of  doing  nothing  is  to  do  it." 
"Language  is  the  art  of  concealing  thought." 
"A  new  way  to  contract  debts  —  pay  them 
oft." 

"The  fastest  colors  are  those  that  won't  run." 

"The  child  is  father  to  the  man." 

"Beauty  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most." 

"Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  doing  nothing." 

Irony.     Irony  is  a  figure  in  which  the  sneaker 

sneeringly  utters  the  direct  reverse  of  what  he 

intends  stiall  be  understood;   as,  "We  have,  to 

be  sure,  great  reason  to  believe  the  modest  man 

would  not  ask  him  for  a  debt,  when  he  pursues 

The  true  meaning  in  irony  is  indicated  mainly 
by  the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  words  being  spoken 


with  a  sneer,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
a  figure  of  elocution.  We  have  a  perfectlv 
fini^ed  example  of  irony  in  Antony^  speech 
over  the  dead  body  of  Cesar: 

"  Good  friADdfl.  itfeet  friends,  let  me  not  itir  you  up 


Thay  that  ha 
WKat  priyats 

Aod  ^.  no 


.  are  honourable: 


PIirureB  Based  on  Emphaais  or 
Strenirth  of  Emotfoo. 

Hyperbole.  Hyperbole  is  extiavagaot  exag- 
geration for  rhetorical  effect: 

1.  "They  were  swifter  than  ea^ea;  they  were 
stronger  tlin  lions." 

2.  "Rivera  of  waters  run  down  mine  eyes, 
because  they  keep  not  thy  law." 

3.  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day 
that  the  mountains  shall  drop  down  new  wine, 
and  the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk." 

Such  passages  are  strong  and  effective  and 
do  not  deceive  any  more  than  any  other  figure 
of  rhetoric  as  metaphor  or  personification. 

Frequent  use  of  hyperboles,  so  often  indulged 
in  both  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  is  a  bad 
habit.  Language  is  cheapened  whenever  there 
is  an  extravagance  of  modifiers.  Such  phrases 
as  "awfully  cold,"  "tired  to  death,"  "mag- 
nificent eyes,"  "cold  as  ice,"  "splendid  mince 
pie,"  "hideous  spider,"  "stunning  hat,"  "killing 
effect,"  are  gross  and  absurd. 

Interbogatiok.  Interrogation  is  a  question 
asked,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
answer,  but  for  rhetorical  effect.  "Am  I  not 
an  apostle?  am  I  not  free?  have  I  not  seen 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord?  are  not  ye  mv  work 
in  the  Lord?"  asks  the  apostle  Paul.  The 
rinswer  is  already  known,  but  this  interrogative 
form  of  putting  a  well-known  truth  emphasizes 
it.  An  affirmative  interrogation  is  an  emphatic 
denial,  whereas  a  negative  interrogation  is  an 
affirmation : 

"  Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always 
friends  —  the  good  great  man?"     Ana.,  Yes. 

"Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or  the 
leopard  his  spots?        Ans.,  No. 

Exclamation.  Exclamation  is  a  more  pas- 
sionate form  of  emphasis  than  interrogation. 
It  must  be  noted  that  as  with  interrogation 
every  exclamative  sentence  is  not  a  rhetorical 
figure.  When  the  thought  springs  from  real 
emotion,  then  we  call  it  a  figure  of  exclamation. 
"Oh,  yes!  What  a  pitj[[  is  exclamative  in 
form  but  lacks  the  intensity  of  emotion.  Many 
exclamative  sentences  mav  be  found  in  orations 
and  speeches,  but  the  cnoicest  examples  are 
Found  in  poetry: 

1.  "  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon 
this  bank  I" 

2.  "  How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of 
my  childhoodl" 

3.  "  How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  sunts  of  the 

Is  laid  for  your  faith  in   His  excellent 

AposTKOPHe.  Apostrophe  is  a  turning  from 
the  regular  course  of  the  subject  into  an  ani- 
miiied  address.    The  sr '—'  -*-*-  ■ 


,  — ci!«d  Btate  of  fael- 

vGooi^lc 


ing  which  causes  exclamation  and  interrogation 
leads  also  to  apostroplie.  In  this  form  of 
address  the  absent  is  spoken  to  as  thoueh  pres- 
ent, the  inanimate  as  tnouEh  animate,  the  dead 
as  though  alive.  ApostrojAe  is  often  combined 
with  metaphor  and  personificatioD  and  is  often 
put  into  tne  form  ot  interrogation  or  exclama- 
tion. It  usually  indicates  a  hi^  degree  of 
excitement  or  an  exalted  stale  of  tlie  imagina- 

1.  "My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty. 
Of  thee  I  sing." 

2.  "O  Death,  where  is  thy  s:Ung?  O  Grave, 
where  ia  thy  victory?" 

3.  "Thus,  O  Genius,  are  thy  footprints  hal- 

VisioN.  Vidon,  or  imagery,  is  a  figure  by 
which  the  speaker  represents  the  objects  of  his 
imagination,  as  actually  before  his  eyes,  and 
present  to  his  senses.  It  is  akin  to  apostrophe, 
yet  lacks  the  direct  address: 

1.  "I  seem  to  myself  to  behold  this  city,  the  I 
ornament  of  the  earth,  and  the  capital  of  all , 
nations  suddenly    involved    in    one    conBagra- 

2.  "I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie; 

He  leans  upon  his  band  —  his  manly  brow  j 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  a<ony,  | 
And    lus  drooped  head  sinks  gisdually 

Other  Deviations  from  the  Plain 


statements  which  advance  by  successive  steps  to 
what  is  more  and  more  important  and  interesting 
or  descend  to  what  is  more  and  more  minute  and 
particular.     "And  t>esides  this,  giving  all  dili- 

Eace,  add  to  your  [aitb,  virtue;  and  to  virtue, 
owledge;  and  to  icnowledge,  temperance; 
and  to  temperance,  patience;  and  to  patience, 
godliness;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness; 
and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity." 

Anticumax.     Anticlimax  reverses  the  order 
of  the  expres«on,  ending  ^th  the  weakest  or 
least  important  thought  or  cireumstance.     This 
is  often  used  in  humorous  writings: 
"Alw,  t-ha.  whst  shall  I  doT 
I've  lost  my  wile  and  »oed  oom  too." 

Allusion.  Allu^on  is  a  reference  to  some 
historical  or  literary  fact  so  well  known  that  it 
may  be  denoted  by  word  or  phrase  without 
explanation.  The  foUowinK  passage  is  a  fine 
combination  of  vision  and  allusion : 

"I  see  tlie  pyramids  buildine;  I  hear  the 
shoutings  of  the  armv  of  Alexander;    I  feel  the 

fiund  shake  beneatn  the  march  of  Cambyses. 
st  OS  in  a  theatre, —  the  stage  is  time,   the 
play  is  the  world." 

All  great  literature  is  enriched  by  allusions. 

LrroTES.     Litotes  may,  in  itself,  be  a  plain 

statement  but  it  strengthens  a  proportion  by 

denyiil^  the  negative: 

"The  immortal  nunes 

That  were  not  bom  to  die."    i.  e.,  that  will 
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I     The  force   of  this  construction   lies  in   its 

!  suggesting  more  than  it  says.  Carlyle  says, 
I  "The  editor  is  clearly  no  witch  at  a  riddle," 
meaning  that  he  is  obtuse. 

EupHEMisu.  Euphemism  is  the  mention  of 
a  disagreeable  thing  in  a  mora  agreeable  way 
than  by  the  plain  statement  of  fact.  It  is  not 
in  itself  a  figure  of  speech  but  is  usually  based 
on  some  otlier  figure,  as  synecdoche,  metonomy, 
or  metaphor.  Thus,  death  is  called  a  sleep; 
theft,  a  misappropriation;  lie,  a  prevarication. 
-An  untrutliful  person  is  sometimes  said  to  have 
"an  unreliable  imagination,"  or  to  be  "liable  to 
blunders,"  as,  "  I  hope  he  thought  he  was 
speaking  the  truth;  but  he  is  rather  a  dull  man 
and  liable  to  make  blunders." 

Onouatopoeia.  Onomatopoeia  is  the  use  of 
a  word,  phrase,  or  sentence,  the  sound  of  which 
resembles,  or  intentionally  imitates,  the  sound 
of  the  thing  signified  or  spoken  of:  as,  words 
denoting  sounds,  whiz,  roar,  splash,  thud,  buzz, 
hubbub,  murmur,  hiss,  rattle,  boom;  names 
taken  from  sounds:  cuckoo,  whip-poor-will, 
bumble-bee,  humming-bird,  crag;  words  so 
arranged  that  the  sound  expresses  the  meaning, 
as. 


figure 


"8iii(iiis  thnnich  the  tomta, 
^ttJinft  over  Tidoes, 

Shootms  undar  arcEea. 
Rumbling  over  bridgM; 

WhiiiiDE  iCrough  tbe  muunt 
Bumiag  o'er  tbe  vale, 

Blen  mel   tbis  is  piMiKnt. 


,  cryitalline  delisbt. 
irt  rf  Runic  rhyme', 
;hi°be""  Wb-'bdls.  bdb!"' 


cally  V 


From  the  jiDslioc  uid  the  tinkliuE  of  the  bdU." 

Alliteration.  Alliteration  is  the  name 
given  to  a  near  recurrence  of  the  same  initial 
sound.  It  is  a  very  natural  device  in  English 
and  has  proved  so  attractive  that  man^  authors 
have  chosen  alliterative  titles  for  their  books, 
"Pride  and  Prejudice,"  " Nicholas  Nickleby."  A 
recent  pamphlet  is  entitled,  "Dirt,  Darkness, 
Disease,  Death."  All  early  English  poetry 
was  alliterative.  Modem  poets  use  it  sparingly 
but  with  effect,  as  in  the  following  lines  from 
Swinburne: 

or  plain 


Fills  tl 


p  ot  if 


ripple  oi  nUD." 


The  Value  of  Figurative  LaD^uaf^e. 

Like  a  sunset  or  a  June  day  the  beauty  of 
figurative  language  cannot  be  described.  It 
must  l>e  enjoyed.  A  comparative  reading  ot  ii 
plain  literal  passage  by  the  side  of  a  samilar 
thought  rendered  in  highly  imaginative  and 
poetic  verse  is  the  best  summary  that  can  be 
given  of  the  value  of  figurative  language. 

What  is  a  Sonnet?     Answeredl^i  liter^  prose 
l^qitizec  by  Google 
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definition:  The  aonnet  a 


a  ot  four- 


.  _itjnct  portions,  called  the  major  and 
or.  Tlie  major  diviaioii  conmste  of  eiglit 
lines,  caUed  an  octave,  and  haa  uaually  but  two 
rhymea.  The  minor  division  consists  of  six 
lines,  called  the  aextette,  and  iias  soTnetimes 
three  rhymes,  someUmea  two.  The  rhymes  are 
arranged  in  preacribed  order.  To  prevent  the 
two  parts  from  swaving  apart,  care  is  uausilv 
taken  that  there  ahal)  be  no  grammatical  break 
in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  thus 
the  whole  atructure  is  made  one. 

'  What  is  a  Sonnet?  Answered  by  Hr.  Rictiard 
Watson  Gilder  in  his  "Sonnet  Upon  a  Sonnet," 
written  in  the  most  exquisite  imagery  and  m 
perfect  verse: 

"What  is  K  Kinnett     'Til  a  pewly  ahell 
That  munuun  of  ths  fu-olT  murmuring  ■«, 

It  IS  a  licile  picture  painted  veil. 

What  is  n  sonnet!     'TLs  the  tear  tbat  fell 

A  two-sdgcd  swordn  a  star,  a  sonc  —  ah  mel 
Bometimea  a  haBvy-lollUa  funeral  bell. 
"This  ma  the  flame  that  shook  with  Dante's  breath, 
Theaa]«nn  argan  whereon  Milton  played. 
And  the  clear  ilua  where  Shakapere's  shadow  falls: 

For  like  a  fiord  the  narrow  Soar  is  laid 
Deep  u  mid-ocean  to  ebeer  mountain  walls." 

LETTER   WRITING 

It  would  be  foolish  to  waste  time  on  the  im- 
portance of  letter  writing.  It  is  the  one  form  of 
composition  that  appeBls  to  every  one.  You 
may  never  be  called  upon  to  write  an  essay  or 
a  novel  or  a  page  of  history,  but  you  will  often 
have  occasion  to  write  a  letter.  To  be  able  to 
write  a  letter  correctly  and  attractively  is  an 
art  worth  cultivating.  It  increases  one's  per- 
sonality and  popularity.  Put  yourself  into  a 
letter  and  you  command  those  wno  are  at  a  dis- 
tance from  you.  In  no  art  does  indivicinality 
count  for  more,  yet,  as  in  all  arts,  the  letter 
writer  must  conform  to  a  few  general  principles 
which  have  been  laid  down  for  those  who  would 


of  which  makes  up  a  ^ood  letter.     The  first 
sideration  is  the  size  and  quality  of  the  stationery 
to  be  used.     White  or  cream-colored  paper,  or 

Kper  of  a  light  blue  tint,  may  be  used  for  both 
ainess  and  social  correspondence.  Let  it  be 
of  good  quality,  and  always  liave  the  envelopes 
to  match.  Business  paper  should  have  a  simple, 
neat  heading;  if  possible,  one  that  will  contain 
an  advertisement  that  may  bring  in  an  inquiry, 
if  not  an  order.  Unruled  paper  is  always  pre- 
ferred for  all  forms  of  correspondence.  The 
ordinary  size  of  paper  for  business  purposes  is 
about  Bi  inches  by  11  inches,  or  about  6  inches 
by  9  inches.  Both  sizes  may  be  used  with  a 
number  6i  envelope.  For  notes  and  short  let- 
ters, 6  by  10  is  a  suitable  size,  and  for  invita- 
tions, acceptances,  and  regrets,  5i  by  8.  This 
is  not  an  arbitrary  matter,  but,  in  general, 
adapt  the  size  of  the  paper  to  the  length  of  the 
communication.  Two-page  paper  is  preferred 
for  business,  and  four-page  paper  for  social 
letters. 


Pale  ink  and  ill«^ble  writing  are  inexcusable, 
so  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  good  black 
ink  or  blue  copying  ink  that  turns  black  with 
age,  and  a  pen  tliat  suits  the  writer, 

The  Form  of  a  letter.  Convenience 
and  custom  have  prescribed  a  certain  definite- 
ness  of  form  in  the  arrangement  of  a  lett«r.  It 
must  consist  of  the  following  parts:  (1)  heading, 
(2)  address,  (3)  salutation,  (i)  body,  (5)  compli- 
mentary close,  (6)  signature. 

The  Heading,  This  contains  the  address 
of  the  person  writing  and  the  date  of  the  letter. 
For  convenience  oT  reference  the  address  is 
usually  placed  in  full  in  the  upper  right  hand 
comer  ot  the  Arst  page  and  the  date  written 
after  it  either  on  the  same  line  or  the  next  line 

Examples  showing  the  proper  method  of  spac- 
ing, and  the  proper  punctuation  of  the  headmg: 

FoDORKEiPBiK.  N.  Y.,  July  1.  IBOa. 

123  Pall  Hall.  London.  Ehq., 
Sept.  4,  leOS. 

The  Addresfl.  In  business  correspond- 
ence the  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
letter  is  sent  should  be  written  on  the  line  below 
the  date  and  well  to  the  left  of  the  page.  In 
informal  letters  it  may  be  omitted  altogether. 
Some  prefer  to  place  the  address  of  the  writer 
or  of  the  person  written  to  after  the  signature, 
but  it  is  usually  considered  more  convenient  to 
have  them  both  precede  the  body  of  the  letter. 
As  in  the  heading,  the  address  should  bo  written 
with  every  necessary  detail,  including  place  of 
residence,  street,  ana  number.  In  the  simplifi- 
cation of  capitals  the  word -street  or  place  or 
avenue  may  or  may  not  be  begun  with  a  capital. 
This  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  writer,  as  custom 
is  not  uniform. 

The  Salutation.  The  form  of  the  salu- 
tation depends  upon  the  relation  of  the  writer 
to  the  recipient  of  the  letter.  Custom  permits 
a  variety  of  forms  even  in  letters  addre<sed  to 
strangers.     Appropriate   salutations   for  formal 

Af  V  dear  Sir.  or  Dtar  Sir: 

Mu  dtar  Madam,  or  Dtar  Madam; 

GenOemen,  or  Dear  Sirt: 

Most  formal  of  all  are  Sir  or  Honorable  Sir  or 
His  Excellency,  addressed  to  persons  in  high 
position.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
19  addresaed  without  any  complimentary  saluta- 
tion. His  high  office  does  not  require  it,  though 
foreign  rulers  are  usually  addressed  with  very 
elaborate  phrases. 

My  dear  Mr.  Jones,  or  My  dear  Miss  Jones,  are 
proper  terms  of  address  between  entire  strangers, 
as  they  are  understood  to  signify  respect  rather 
than  affection.  My  dear  Mr.  Snow  is  regarded 
as  a  rather  more  formal  address  than  Dear  Mr, 
Snow,  thoi^h  cunously  enough  if  one  were 
writing  in  England  just  the  opposite  would  be 
true.  There  the  pronoun  'my"  signifies  a 
greater  degree  of  intimacy  These  are  arl>[trary 
matters,  but  it  is  well  to  note  the  customs  ra 
the  place  where  one  is  writing 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  begin  each 
word  of  the  salutation  with  a  capital.  Dut  now 

LtOOi^Ic 


good  UBige  pieacribea  greater  Bimplioity  in  the 
use  of  capitals  and  punctuation.  No  absolute 
rules  can  be  given  as  there  is  great  variation 
among  good  writers.  The  first  wo[d  of  every 
salutation  should  begin  with  a  capital.  If  "sir, 
"aira,"  or  "madam  is  used,  you  may  follow  the 
dictates  of  your  own  taste  about  capital ininfi 
it.  If  the  phrase,  "My  dear  sir,"  were  to  occur 
in  the  body  of  the  letter,  sir  would  not  be  capi- 
tallied,  therefore  it  need  not  be  in  the  salutation. 
Oenerai  usage  prefers  the  capital,  but  the  modem 
tendency  in  writing  is  to  lessen  the  number  of 
c^)italB,  as  well  as  the  number  of  punctuation 
marks  used.     Great  freedom  is  allowed  in  the 

gunctuation  mark  which  follows  the  salutation. 
Drae  prefer  the  colon,  while  others  use  ooly 
the  comma.  The  dash  adds  nothing,  so  should 
be  omitted. 

The  fcdlowing  are  good  forms  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  letter: 

iia.  F.  Q.  Abls. 


Ha.  8.  P.  Caua, 

27  WiDdur  Avs..  Toledo,  Ohio. 
tf V  dtar  Mr.  Crow, 

The  Body  of  the  Lietter.  The  first 
requisite  in  good  letter  writing  is  a  clear,  definite 
knowledf^  (tf  what  you  want  to  say;  the  second 
is  to  sav  it  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  can  possibly 
tnisundenitand  what  you  have  said.  Most 
errors  of  ^mmar  are  made  because  the  writer's 
thought  IS  illogical  and  confused.  One  cannot 
be  too  careful  about  the  English  be  uses  in  his 
letters.  Every  lett«r  should  be  written  legibly, 
properly  punctuated,  accurately  spelled,  and 
dividea  into  suitable  paragraphs,  each  para- 
graph treating  of  its  subject  cleariy  and  defi- 
nitely. 

Do  not  burden  a  letter  with  apolocies  for  not 
writing.  Make  your  st^le  easy  and  conversa- 
tional. It  has  been  said  that  the  beet  letter 
writing  is  like  the  beet  conversation.  Touches 
of  humor  and  bright  glimpsea  of  thought  are 
very  attractive  in  social  letters.  A  touch  of 
humor,  quick  and  to  the  point,  is  attractive  in 
any  letter,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  in  busi- 
neas  letters  there  is  no  wandering  from  the  point. 

The  body  of  the  letter  may  be  b^un  on  the 
same  line  with  the  salutation  or  on  the  line  below. 
The  size  and  shape  of  the  sheet  of  paper  will 
determine  which  is  the  better  arrangement.  A 
uniform  margin  of  one-half  inch  or  more  should 
be  reserved  at  the  left-hand  side  of  each  page 
of  the  letter. 

The  Complimentary  Close.  This 
consists  of  the  concluding  words  of  aEFection  or 
respect,  and  indicates  the  relation  in  which  the 
writer  stands  to  hia  correspondent.  "Yours 
truly,"  or  "  Very  truly  yours,"  are  the  forms 
most  frequently  used  in  business  correspondence 


to-dav.    The  complimentary  close,  "Yi 

rotfully,"  or  "Very  respectfully 
uld  be  used  when  respect  is  intended,  .li.  id 
proper  in  writing  to  persons  older  or  liigher  in 
rank.  "Yours  sincerely,"  is  common  in  letters 
of  business  between  persons  who  really  have 
some  aoquaJntance  with  each  other.  "Your 
humble    servant,"    "Your    obedient    servant," 
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are  entirely  out  of  date  a 
tionalities. 

The  words  of  the  complimentary  close  should 

be  written  on  the  line  below  the  last  line  of  the 
tetter.  T^e  first  word  should  be  hegua  with  a 
capital  and  the  last  word  should  be  h>llowed  by 

The  Signature.  The  signature  should 
be  written  on  the  line  below  the  complimentary 
close  and  a  little  to  the  right.  Except  in  the 
moat  informal  letters  it  should  ^ve  the  full  name 
of  the  writer  in  the  form  which  he  would  use 
in  signing  a  document.  Business  men  would  be 
saved  a  great  many  embarrassments  if  people 
were  more  considerate  about  signatures. 

In  writing  to  a  stranger,  a  lady  should  sign 
her  name  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  ^}out 
the  proper  way  to  address  her.  Alma  D.  Bowen 
may  be  written  (Miss)  Alma  D.  Bowen  if  un- 
married, or  (Mrs.)  Alma  D.  Bowen  if  married 
and  writing  in  her  own  name,  or  Alma  D.  Bowen 
(Mrs.  Frank  Bowen)  if  she  wishes  to  be  known 
by  her  husband's  name. 

The  Superscription.  The  address  on 
the  envelope  should  contain  every  item  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  prompt  delivery  of  the  letter. 
It  usually  consists  of  four  lines  arranged  in  the 
following  order:  name  of  individual  or  firm, 
street  and  number,  city,  state.  The  firm's  or 
person's  name  should  be  written  in  the  middle 
of  the  envelope,  both  with  reference  to  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  the  right  and  left  edges.  Each 
added  line  should  follow  a  slant  to  t^e  right. 

Ever^  year  millions  of  letters  and  packages 
find  their  way  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office  because 
of  inoorreet  or  incomplete  address.  Illegible 
writing  or  any  deviation  from  the  correct  form 
of  addressing  a  letter  may  add  one  more  to  these 
millions  alrouly  counted.  Envelopes  used  for 
business  purposes  should  have  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  either  written  or  printed 
in  the  upper  left-hand  comer. 

In  punctuating  the  lines  of  the  superscript  ion 
it  is  now  considered  good  form  to  omit  all  com- 
mas as  unnecessary,  though  thev  are  usually 
retained  in  the  punctuation  of  the  address  in 
the  introduction.  It  ia  left  to  personal  jud^< 
ment  whether  to  retain  them  or  not,  though  it 
is  along  the  advance  line  to  prefer  the  simpler 
form  when  there  is  a  choice. 

Note  the  omission  of  commas  in  the  following 
superscription : 

Hs.  Cl*bence  D.  Roiburt 
Uoiversitv  Block 
U»  Aupelffl 
CarifomiB 

Titles.     It  is    sometimes    embarrassing    in 

addressing  a  letter  to  know  what  title  to  give 
or  how  to  arrange  the  title.  Where  there  are  a 
number  of  titles  the  higher  presupposes  the 
lower,  as,  D.  D.  or  LL.  D.  extinguishes  the  A.  B. 
or  A.  M.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  retain 
both  the  hiffher  titles,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  if  one  hap- 
pens to  reach  them  both,  and  the  LL.  D.  in  such  a 
case  is  written  last.  Clei^men  always  have 
the  prefix  Bev.,  and  Bishops  that  of  Rt.  Rev. 

I  When  a  Bishop  has  the  addod  title  D.  D.  the  two 
are  combined  as,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.     Judges,  mem- 

I  bers  of  Congress,  and  some  other  hi^  o"' 


CTvGOOt^le 
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of  Kovemment,  have  the  prefix  Hooorable. 
With  this  title  the  designation  Esq.  ia  never 
affixed,  though  one  may  with  entire  propriety 
Bay  Hon.  Henry  Somers,  LL.  D. 

When  such  prefixes  are  used  as  Hon.  or  Rev., 
the  full  name  shoulil  be  given,  Hon.  James  Boyd, 
not  Hon.  Judge  Boyd.  When  the  full  name  is 
not  iinown  then  it  ia  better  to  insert  the  cus- 
tomary title  Mr.,  na  Rev.  Mr.  Jonea,  not  Rev. 
Jones.  It  is  contrary  to  American  etiauette  to 
address  a  woman  with  her  huabajid'a  title, 
althoUKh  it  is  customary  to  do  so  in  Europe. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Jonea  is  good  form  in  England,  but 
not  in  America. 

Dame  Etiquette  in  some  thing;  is  very  ex- 
acting. In  a  letter  addressed  by  one  military 
man  to  another,  an  exact  fonn  is  prescribed  by 
law.  The  peraon  written  to  is  addressed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter  simply  by  bis  title.  Then, 
at  the  end  of  the  letter,  on  the  line  below  the 
signature  of  the  writer,  the  name  of  the  person 
Budreeaed  is  given,  with  hia  full  official  title,  and 
his  location,  just  as  it  is  to  be  on  the  envelope. 


f.K.1 


HiLITABT  DmsIOH 


or  an  inquiry,  the  date  of  the  letter  you  are 
answering  should  be  mentioned.  This  can  be 
done  anywhere  in  the  first  paragraph;  e.  g.,  "We 
r^ret  that,  we  cannot  supply  you  the  pattern 
of  wal[_paperfor  which  you  wrote  on  July  17th;" 
or,  "We  are  shipping  you  by  fast  express  to-day 
the  groceries  you  ordered  on  the  4th  inst," 

An  Order  for  Goods. 

4Be  U*iH  Bt..  Rochebteb,  N.  V.. 

November  13.  IMM. 


4  bblfl.  jEmniiiatcd  ■ugor. 

3  larse  bnxes  uF  bonelena  rodluih. 


imber  U.  IMS. 


The  following  exact  form  has  been  prescribed 
for  addressing  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

On  the  outside  of  the  letter: 


Wuhiocton,  D.  C 

On  the  inside  of  the  letter: 


Chableb  E.  Hdohks 

Goveraor  [>[  New  York 

This  same  title  ia  also  applied  to  ministers  lo 
foielEn  countries.  "Honorable"  is  applied  to 
the  Vice-President,  members  of  the  cabinet, 
members  of  Congress,  mayors  of  cities,  judges, 
consuls,  and  other  high  dignitaries. 

BUSINESS  LETTBBS 

A  bu-siness  letter  should  at  all  times  be  a  model 
of  clearness,  conciseness,  completeness,  good 
form  and  courtesy.     Tlie  reply  should  be  prompt, 


r  let  1 


business  letter  remain  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  without  nn  answer.  If  you  cannot  eivo 
the  man  the  information  he  has  asked  for.  drop 
him  a  line  saying  that  hia  letter  has  been  rcceii'ed 
and  will  have  the  proper  attention  as  soon  as 
the  information  desired  can  be  obtained.  Be 
promijt.  evermore,  be  prompt,  and  to  this  add 
the  injunction  be  brief,  evermore,  be  brief. 
In  all  business  letters  that  answer  an  order 


Tax    E*8T»1DE 

MAwrr  Co., 

4SeMun 

t..  Rocheater,  N 

Y. 

Your  order 

Bt  the  lUtb  inet. 

at  hud,     Ineloeed  li 

d 

nvoice  fpr  un 

0  amouDtim  to 

dotlus  ^I21S). 

t  the  good,  will 
we»re. 

■Trive  promptly  ud 

IQ 

Very  tnily  yo 

Mu-LEB,  Qbeiner  a  Co.. 

WAoUtale  Sroecn 

[ncloalngr  Bemlttance. 

4aS  Main  9t. 

RocBBwrcK.  S.  Y.. 

MIU.ER,  Greih 

IB  4  Co,, 

Wholeule  Croow*. 

BuSil 

o.  N.  Y. 

iundr«l  fori 


.,  Boch0Bl«r,  N.  Y. 


■hall  have  the  p 


Requesting  PaymeDt. 


\-^  M""tavB 


S*'irifi''be 


(•30.48),  IS  past  due.     We  triut  that  you  will  b 
to  pay  in  fullTt  one*. 

AsauriiuE  you,  of  our  appreciatiou  of  paat  favo 

Sineerely  youn, 

HaNBT  H-uu,  &  Co. 

□igitiredby^OO^jlC 


Apologizing  Cor  not  Paying  an  Ac- 
count Wben  Due. 

_  _  .  Tacoka,  WASHiHaTON,  FA.  1,  1908. 


dm/a  "Tribuae."  I  napcctfully  ^>ply  far  tha  poaitloi 

bufliaaA  u  baIsiuad  vtd  bookkeeper,  and   T   lua  ao 
ouainCed  with  your  city,  for  I  lived  there  three  year 
ofked  for  tto  firm  of  Bot»  A  Co.     I  refer  you  u 
DOW  obould  you  viah  to  know  more  of  my  fitoea 


December 
!*N^  York  (Sty. 
iDcloMd  you  urill  find  mona^  order  (of 


A  FoUowup  I^etter. 

TbK  LUNDSTBI'U  StCTTOKAL  BOOKCA* 

LiTTLK  Falu,  N.  ¥.,  Juiuary  S, 


Albwiy,  N.  Y. 
Mydtar  Madam : 

Ten  dftya  ago,  m  reply  to  yo 

>DU,  we  writJi  to  learn  whetlier 


inquiry  tor  our  ci 

t  uviDE  be&rd  fi 

I  received  it.     If  i 

.  _..  ther.     If  it  bw  b 

'hethcr  you  find  quotec 


lity  (uid  ifillin) 
.„i  that  employa 

Trueting  you  wi 


■roy,  be  mil  b 
rork  tor  the  ii 


Not«s  of  Introduction. 

T 
'-    I   E 

B  and  Kh  hid  ihiee 

nd  Uin  Ij^th  H  8^1 


of  School  District  No.  B.  Tnatio.  r 
■v  dtar  Sir, 

Mia   Emily  Smith  deoi™    _    _   ,_ 

■■'"■■■    a  finC-grade  ccrtiA- 


heprcteie 


u  aEcnONAi.  Bookcase  Co. 

A  B^lf  to  a  Letter  of  Complaint. 

The  Kkujwo  Lithoorai-h  Co.,  Clevelakd.  O., 
November  22.  1900, 
Ma.  E.  Dakih  Hoao, 

Security  Mutual  Life  !□>.  Co., 


looT  io  pf 
lands  by  tl 


enty  of  time  to  have  the  headinsa  in  your 

L  aay  that  Uie  paper  ia  cot  so  good 

this,  aa  we  thought  the  last  lot  of  stock  we  received 
from  the  mill  whs  of  a  very  good  quality,  right  up  to 

you  think  mn  li^t  weight,  we  will  have  them  teeted; 
■od  if  we  find  there  la  anything  wrong  with  the  paper. 
*«  will  Uke  it  up  with  the  mHl.  So  far  as  we  Imow, 
the  ocly  trouble  then  has  been  with  any  of  this  "se- 
turity  V»pv  was  with  the  first  lot,  where  a  Bmall 
portion  ot  the  heading  bad  tittle  specks  on  them.  This. 
you  know,  we  took  up  with  the  mill,  ajid  they  promised 
to  see  thmt  the  bnlance  of  [he  paper  on  the  contrKct 
ahouJd  be  O,  K.  in  every  reepect.  We  certainly  want 
to  bold  them,  if  this  is  not  the  case. 

We  know  that  at  the  present  time  we  should  not  be 
able  U>  eecure  nearly  so  g09d  a  paper  aa  this  is  at  the 

tba.t  you  an  very  tortunBtc.  inJeed,  in  having  placed 

a  contract  now,  we  ooiild  not  give  you  omriy  ""  """" 
k  priee  on  it  on  account  of  the  marked  advance  i 
waiting  your  '^J^^^^^'^^' 

Tnic  liia-Lo. 

Letters  of  Application. 

LaForte.  Mo.,  Jan 
Hehw.  Howb  a  Howe. 


influenn 


Hb.  Walter  C.  Sii 
M  Arlington  A' 
My  dtar  Friend, 
^  ItpTm  mo  grB»t_  jdesaUTB 


iry  truly  yours, 

TruiUx  of  School  Diitriet  Ho.  4. 

NWALL,  veruoht,  Joiy  e.  leas. 

Pittsburg.  Pa. 


'y  dtar  tYu 

trientf  M?.  V 

in  your  city.     You  will  find  him  a  delightful  gentleman. 
I  shall  greatly  appreciate  whatever  courtesy  you  may 
show  in  helping  bim  to  become  acquainted. 
Cordially  yaii™. 

HeNHT    B.  JOBNION. 

Letters  of  Recommendation.  Recom- 
mendat[ons  are  eoiuetimes  included  in  notes  of 
introduction,  but  oft«n  they  are  written  as  sepa- 
rate letters.  They  may  be  writtea  as  general 
letters  addressed  To  whom  it  may  concern," 
or  written  as  special  letters  to  some  definite  person. 

General  Recommendations. 

To  Whon  n  May  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer  ot  this  note.  Miss 
IJllian  Glades,  »as_™luated  from  The  Teachers'  Col- 
lege. Cumberland  University,  and  has  since  taught  in 
'      '-  of  this  city.     For  the  past  three  years  she 


aught  iE 


'eberW 


Principal  of  Btraj-more 


To  Whon  It  Mav  Conctm: 

Mr.  Henry  Henrys  has  b 

ke«>er  the  past  si:t  yean. 

part  with  him.    He  goes  al 
leela  that  he  ought  to  rece 

We  wish  him  every  sueci 

Troy.  New  York. 


,v  Google 
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Special  Recommendation. 

Ur.  Haitit  W.  Johboh. 

SuperiutendeDt  of  Poblio  Works. 
Topaiu.  KonsH. 
Mu  dtar  Sir. 

We  have  id  our  uhool  ■  yauoR  man,  Ur.  Thomu 
ReddiDC,  who  bu  dune  eicellsDC  worli  in  tfa< 
ing  department.     He  in  a  fine,  cJean  young 

hu  oommanded  the  reapBct  of  i— ■— ■ 

alike.     Uis  borne  is  ia  Nebraak 


Formal   Invitation   to  a  Reception 
and  Dance. 

The  Epelkni  Ma  fiorority 

at  a  raeeption  anddaaoo 

to  be  held  at  the 

Cau>\iAi.  Club 

Tuoday  evening,  April  tvelfth 

at  bair  fift«[  elfbt  o'clock 


Bakab  C.  PHEBcorr. 


Excuse  for  Absence  from  School. 

Will  Min  Btrioger  kindly  ercuae  Frsnoea  for  abMnee 
from  aehoal  on  account  of  illneaa  in  the  family  and 
greatly  oblige. 

(Mn.  J.  W.) 

Invitations  and  Replies.  Formal  in- 
vitationa  are  written  in  the  third  pereon,  and 
for  lave  gatherings  are  usually  engraved  or 
print«a  ftod  mailed  a  week  or  ten  days  in  ad- 
vance. An  invitation  sent  out  by  'a  school,  or 
class  in  the  school,  a  club,  or  any  group  of  per- 
sons, is  usually  in  the  third  perwn;  and  if  the 
invitation  be  1^  an  entertainment,  as  at  a  church 
or  a  commencemeDt  pnwrara,  no  formal  reply 
is  needed.  Formal  replies,  however,  should 
always  be  sect  where  entertainment  nas  been 

Erovided  for  each  individual,  for  the  host  or 
Qsteas  will  need  to  know  how  to  provide. 

The  letters  R.  8.  V.  P.  are  sometimes  put  in 
the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  an  invitation. 
They  stand  for  the  French  phrase,  "Respondez 
b'  il  voua  plait":  Reply,  if  you  please.  The 
E^lish  words,  "An  answer  will  oblige,"  are 
perhaps  in  better  taste. 

Invitations  to  class  commencements  furnish 
happy  occasions  tor  friends  U)  send  notes  of 
congratulation.  The  feeling  of  obligation  to 
present  gifts  is  very  much  to  be  regretted.  No 
gifts  should  be  expected  unless  it  may  be  from 
near  family  friends.  The  formal  wording  of 
engraved  cards  can  best  be  left  to  the  engraver, 
as  the  form  changes  slightly  from  vear  to  year. 

The  reply  to  an  invitation  should  follow  the 
form  of  the  note  received,  and  should  repeat  the 
date  and  hour  mentioned  in  the  invitation.  In 
declining  an  invitation  it  is  not  essential  to 
repeat  the  hour. 

Invitation  to  Commencement  Exer- 
claea. 

The  Senior  CItM  of 


June  UlAcntb  to  eiibleenth 
_      nineteen  hundrodwven 
WaahingtoD.  Diitrict  of  Columbia 

The  Faculty  and  Graduatimc  CUh 
Boitoa  Teachen'  Training  School 


rriage  oF  their  diiughter 
liliibel  Orace 


Saint-Mary '8-on-tliB- Hill  Cbumh 

Annouacements. 

Mr.  Andrev  Jackman 

Miu  Mabel  Gnuw  Suffolk 

Married 

on  Wednesday,  June  the  leventeenth 


Mn.  Oeor^  Rarnpaon 

announces  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 

Maigant  Louiae 

Hr.  William  Randolph  Holmes 

of  Roxbury.  MaaaacbuHTtln 

Wsdnewiiiy.  December  the  urepty-aislh 

At  borne,  Roxbury.  Manacbusetta. 

For  a  Formal  At-home. 

MiB.  Jacqua  Randnlpb  Stearna 

on  Wednesday  tbe  Qfth  (d  December 

from  three  until  liv  o'clock 

llUeBalliton  Ueigbta 

to  meet 

Mn.  Janiea  Wioeball  Toyobee 

Formal  Note  of  Invitation. 

Min  Belle  Coe  requesu  tbe  plcuure  of  Mia  Hinman's 
company  on  Thunday  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 
128  Fremont  St.,  January  mne. 

The  Invitation  Accepted. 

Miaa  Hinman  accepts  with  pleasure  tbe  invitation  for 
Thunday  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  Invitation  Declined. 

Mi»  Hinman  sincerely  regnu  that  she  cannot  accept 
Hin  Coe'B   inviUtion  for  Thunday  evening  at  ei^t 

Wellington  Place.  January  ten. 

Calling  cards  are  often   used  for  small  in- 
formal gatherings  of  friends. 


To 

Uiu 

Mia 

WttU.. 
3  AUCE 

BMYTHB 

Friday 

May 

wenty-ni 

th,  at  four 

D-e1ock. 

40  College  Street.        1 

gitizedb,  Google 


LANGUAGE 


To  Hn.  BuTi 


's:!i^ 


n  eoatly  ft  ■Koritico  upon  the  aiitt 

■inoardy  uid  napeotfully, 

A.  LiHOiuf. 


Mil  dtar,  dtar  Fritnd, 

bar  littlB  "and  Wdied-     '■Wh^Sd  you  i; 


/hy  £d  yc 


I.  COLUBII. 


Informal  Invitation. 

Mydmr  Mr.  CoIIut. 

Dr.  Hvlouui.  who  hu  juat  nMrani  trom  Eorope. 
will  dina  with  oa  oo  Saturday  oaxt  at  e  o'clock,  aod  wa 
■hall  [eel  highly  bonored  and  plaased  if  we  ao  have 
ymir  oomnuiy. 

With  the  Breateat  reepect.  1  am. 

Youn  UDcerely, 

WiLX-iAu  J.  LiTniiaB. 
lOOWm' Ave.,  September  0,  1908. 

Acceptance. 

Mu  itar  Dr.  LaUtmir. 

It  will  pve  me  areat  pleasure  to  itma  with  vou  on 

Bacuiday  and  to  meat  our  friend.  Dr 

ThaokiDB  you  for  the  plauure  in  a 

Very  coidially 

Ra 

86  Union  St.,  September  7,  1908. 

Formal  Note  with  Birthday  OUt.         i 

UiB  Henry  pneenta  bar  oompllmenis  to  Hiaa  Brink-  | 

and  'with  the  wuh  that  aha  may  enjoy  many  reCurni  of  I 
thii  happy  day.  | 

Such  a  note  accompaDyihg  a.  gift  thftt  gives  ' 

90   much   ple&sure   will   n&turally   cal)   forth   a 

cordial  letter  of  warm  appreciation.  I 

j 

Keply  to  Note  Aocompanylnff  Birth- ' 

day  Gift. 

Ma  Jear  Mil*  Henry, 

Your  note  and  beautUoI  gift  of  flowais  completed  u 
day  nF  perfect  happinea*.  It  ■■  lood  to  grow  old  when 
trieiKla  emidianie  the  yean  with  increuiai  IdndDus. 
Tbaak  you,  dear  friend,  for  die  love  whleb  baa  never 

Yoni*.  CeLtA  Bbihkhan, 

Letters  of  Condolence.  Lettere  of 
condolence  are  always  difficult  to  wril«.  Write 
only  what  is  in  your  heart  to  say.  Don't  uae 
any  st«reQtyped  form  to  be  fouod  in  a  book  on 
etiquette.  There  is  a  tendency  to-day  to  over- 
do this  kind  of  letter-writinR,  aod  the  answer- 
ing of  so  many  letters  is  becoming  a  great  burden. 
In  many  instances  the  kiadest  thmg  is  siience. 


To  Miaa  Cornelia  Y.  Uaion. 

Lietter  of  Congratulation.     A  letter 

of  conKratulatioQ  is  more  easy  to  write.  Here 
again  let  the  letter  come  from  your  heart. 

Mudtar  Old  Jack: 

Could  anythins  be  finer  than  the  reault  (rf  yeaterday'a 
eiectioar  t  doiTt  liDow  which  to  eonarmtiuato  more, 
you  or  the  city.  The  voten  were  aatiified  with  your 
past  record,  and  have  andotaed  your  worth  by  civiDi 

ContinuG  to  live  up  to  your  high  ideals,  and  you  will 
■oon  CO  to  Wasbinctoa  U>  protect  the  people  in  their 

Remember  me  to  the  little  woman  at  the  head  of  the 
bouae,  and  accept  my  wannest  consratulationa  aod 
hetirtieat  wiabaa  tor  suecoa. 

November  7,  1908. 

Ijett«rs  of  congratulation  are  often  very  brief, 
Hometimea  only  a  tel^rain — juat  the  sitwle 
message  of  sympathetic  joy  and  nothing  else. 
Such  congratulations  are  often  sent  to  high 
oSicials  ^ter  an  election  or  following  some 
notable  success. 

Telegram  to  William  Howard  Taft  from 
Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes,  sent  June  18,  1908 : 

Under  your  admiuiatratiori 
will  ba  assured." 


Dtor  WodonH.- 


Waih 


.lABninuiuL.,  i.v.ciflOer  il, 

I  have  been  ahown  on  the  fill 

„_  „ statement  of  the  Adjutaat-Ganaral 

nf  HaMBehoaatts.  that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons 
who  have  died  gloriousFy  on  Ibe  SeU  of  battle.  I  feel 
how  weak  and  fniitleas  must  be  any  word  of  mine  which 
should  attempt  to  besuile  you  from  the  irief  of  s  loss 
■o  OTsrwheliDintr,  but  I  eaoDOt  rffrain  from  tendsring 
to  you  (he  oopiohtion  that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks 
of  the  npnbuo  they  died  to  si 
^— — '"-  """'"ir  may  wssiisr^ 
i  leave  ouJytl 


e  ol  the  country 


Letter!  of  Friendship.     The  joy  of 

letter  writing  is  in  letters  of  friendship,  for 
which,  most  fortunately,  there  can  be  no  exact 
rules.  Write  to  your  friend  as  if  you  were 
talking  — good,  bright,  happy  talk  about  the 
things  you  are  both  interested  in.  No  frimd- 
ship  can  be  so  close  as  to  excuse  one  for  indiffer- 
ence or  carelessness.  Models  of  good  tetter 
writing  are  found  in  the  memoirs  of  noted  men 
and  women.  They  form  a  valuable  body  of 
literature  and  will  repay  the  reading. 

Letter  writing  has  been  rightly  called  the 
"gentlest  art."  It  is  the  art  of  giving  joy  to 
those  who  are  dear  to  us,  yet  far  away.  An 
interchan^  of  letters  between  members  of  the 
same  .family  or  between  friends  does  more  than 
anything  else  to  keep  alive  the  d«cp  affections. 
Even  brothers  and  sistera  drift  apart  and  hope- 
lessly lose  sight  of  each  other  when  they  foreet 
t«  be  faithful  in  their  letters.  Whatever  the 
pressure  of  pleasure  or  of  duties,  the  absent 
ones  should  make  time  for  at  least  one  letter 
every  week  to  those  who  are  left  at  home. 
Write  cheerfully,  never  sharply  or  pettishly. 
The  word  once  committed  to  paper  may  remain 
when  the  irritation  has  passed  away.  Never 
write  unnecessarily  of  baa  news^^Letter  — '' 


bad  news^  ^Letter  writ. 

l^gitizedbyGOOglC 
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iug,  you 'remember,  in  its  highest  missioaj 
"oleesed  art  of  giving  joy."  Answer  aome 
letters  in  detail.  Many  questions  are  asked 
which  seem  trifling,  but  they  tell  the  very 
things  about  your  life  that  the  home  people 
want  to  know. 

The  chEef  charm  in  letters  of  friendship  ia 
their  uaturalnesa.  They  should  make  the  per- 
SOD  who  receives  them  feel  that  he  has  had  a 
delightful  visit  with  his  friend  who  wrote.  The  ■ 
foUowing  passage  taken  from  a  letter  written 
by  Henry  W.  Longfellow  is  full  of  the  charm 
of  simpLicity:  "1  nave  just  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  your  photograph.  It  is  so  good,  it 
could  hardly  be  better.  I  wish  the  one  1  send 
^ou  in  return  were  as  good.  But  that  is  wish- ' 
mg  I  were  a  handsome  man,  six  feet  high,  and 
we  all  know  the  vanity  of  human  wishes." 
Again  he  writes  in  a  letter,  "If  'Long  Pond' 
were  called  Loch  Long,  it  would  be  a  beautiful 
lake.  This  and  Sebago  are  country  cousins  to 
Uie  Westmoreland  lakes  in  England,  quite  as 
lovely,  but  wanting  a  little  more  culture  and 
good  society."  This  is  simple  language,  but 
the  thought  is  bv  no  means  common-place. 
Our  best  thoughts  belong  to  our  friends  whether 
in  conversation  or  in  letters.  Of  Hawthorne's 
letters  it  is  said,  "They  were  full  of  passages  of 
beauty  and  of  details  of  his  own  plana  and 
purposes,  hopes  and  disappointments. 

Bayard  Taylor  thus  commends  a  friend  for 
his  natuislness  in  writing:  "You  somehow 
manage  to  bring  your  own  bodily  self  before 
me  when  you  write;  I  see  your  eyes  and  the 
changing  eitpression  of  your  face,  as  I  read,  and 
the  sound  of  your  voice  accompanies  the  written 
word."  Who  would  not,  it  he  could,  write 
letters  that  by  their  naturalness  recall  both 
face  and  voice?  Charles  Dickens  thanks  a 
friend  for  his  letter  "which  is  tike  a  pleasant 
voice  coming  across  the  Atlantic,  with  that 
domestic  welcome  in  it  that  has  no  substitute 

One  likes  letters  written  for  the  very  joy  of 
correspondence  and  not  because  the  time  has 
come  and  one  must  write.  How  welcome  this 
passage  must  have  been  in  one  of  Lowell's 
letters:  "Somehow,  this  cool,  beautiful  summer 
day  I  feel  my  heart  go  out  towards  you  all, 
and  am  not  writing  because  I  ought."  Of  the 
closeness  and  the  intimacy  of  written  thoughts 
that  may  be  exchanjged  in  letters,  Lowell  again 
writes:  "I  think  it  fortunate  to  have  dear 
friends  far  away.  For  not  only  does  absence 
have  something  of  the  sanctifyinij  privilege  of 
death,  but  we  dara  speak  in  tne  little  closet  of 
a  letter  what  we  should  not  have  the  face  to 
at  the  corner  of  the  street." 

Plavfulneas  and  humor  and  lack  of  formality 
are  charming  qualities  in  home  letters  when 
they  can  be  naturally  tntroduced.  These  open- 
ing lines  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  his  wife,  delight  us  by  their  very 
unexpectedness  of  humor;  "I  wrote  you  a  few 
days  since  bv  a  special  messenger  and  enclosed 
letters  for  all  our  wives  and  sweethearts,  ex- 
pecting to  hear  from  you  by  his  return, but 

he  has  just  now  returned  without  a  scrap  for 
poor  me."  Further  on  he  adds  in  the  same 
light  vein  of  hidden  laughter  a  postscript:    "I 


have  scratched  out  the  loving  words,  having 
written  in  haste  by  mbtake  when  I  forgot  I 
was  angry."  How  it  brightens  life  to  stop  in 
the  busy  day  for  such  innocent  sparkle  of  funi 
It  makes  one  appreciat«  the  great  Benjamin 
Franklin  even  more  because  we  know  of  such 
genial  letters  sent  to  those  who  were  dear  to  him. 

Occasions  multiply  for  writing  letters  to  our 
friends:  birthdays,  festivals,  anniversaries,  be- 
trothals, weddings,  funerals;  any  occasion  for 
peculiar  joy  or  sonow  when  sympathy  and  (ova 
are  called  into  expression.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  the  growing  customs  ia  the  writing 
of  letters  to  fnends  to  accompany  them  on 
their  journeys.  Now-a-days,  those  who  go 
abroad  in  shtpa  are  showered  with  "steamer" 
letters,  which  keep  them  mindful  of  home  and 
friends  throughout  their  long  voyage.  The 
brightness  and  sweetness  of  such  letters  enrich 
a  whole  lifetime  with  pleasant  memories. 

The  mission  of  the  letter  has  been  summed 
up  by  Whittier  in  a  letter  to  a  friend:  "I  am 
thankful  every  day  of  mylife  that  God  has  put 
it  into  the  hearts  of  so  many  whom  I  love  and 
honor  to  send  me  so  many  messages  of  good-will 
and  conjfort." 

In  this  day  of  complex  living  when  so  much 
is  said  but  so  little  realised  of  the  "simpler  life," 
we  sometimes  forget  the  joy  which  these  simple 
"messages  of  good  will  and  comfort"  bring  and 
unnecessarily  burden  ourselves  to  overload  our 
friends  with  purchased  gifts :  whereas,  Christ- 
mas letters,  birthday  letters,  any  letters  into 
which  we  put  our  best  selves,  are  the  most  ac- 
ceptable gifts  that  we  can  choose,  fievond 
compare  is  the  joy  of  such  written  wonu  as 
these  sent  as  a  Cnristmas  olTering  by  a  young 
girl  to  an  older  friend:  "What  can  I  wish  for 
you  that  you  have  not  already?  Your  heart  is 
so  full  of  good  things  that  it  needs  no  wish. 
Some  day  I  may  tell  you  just  what  you  have 
done  for  me,  my  dear  friend.  Many  a  door 
have  you  opened  for  me,  and  these  things 
cheapen  in  the  telling. 

"  A  blessed  Christmas  time  to  you  and  a  New 
Year  rich  with  God's  best  gifts." 

The  gift  of  "  things  "  is  forgotten  but  of  such 
words  never. 

Postal  Cards.  Postal  cards  (post  cards 
the  English  call  them)  are  often  vety  conven- 
ient for  a  word  of  greeting  or  for  general  busi- 
ness matters  which  anyone  may  read,  but  noth- 
ing private  should  ever  be  committed  to  them. 
To  write  on  a  postal  a  term  of  warm  affection 
or  family  news  or  any  message  which  one  would 
not  wish  to  tell  at  larfce  is  very  inddicate. 

Picture  postal  cards  furnish  pleasant  ex- 
changes between  friends,  and  postal  cards  which 
bear  printed  sentiments  of  refinement  or  the 
line  of  bright  humor,  are  pleasant  reminders; 
but  the  cheap  word  or  picture  of  coarse  fun 
should  be  strictly  forbidden,  not  only  by  the 
authority  of  law,  but  delicacy  of  thought  for 
one's  friend,  as  well  as  for  one's  own  self,  should 
never  select  what  is  in  any  way  rude  or  coarse. 
In  this  busy  world  where  there  is  so  much  need 
of  frequent  intercourse,  postal  cards  have  their 
place  and  their  use  will  multiply,  but  they 
should  never  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the  welt- 
written  letter  or  the  note  of  social  obligation 
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SYNONYMS 

For  compkte  Alphabetical  list  of  Synonyms. 
see  Index  under  toat  title — Synonyms. 

To  AbandOD.  Desert.  Forsake.  Relinquish.     The 

ideu  of  leaving  or  separstmg  odoh  sell  from  hq  object  ie 

of  (he  ution ;  the  two  former  btb  mora  DoaiUvo  acts  than 
tbe  two  Utter.    Tc 
or  discretion,  sa  a  c 
loager  lare  to  nma: 
tha  moat  sacred  ti 


LANGUAGE 

Cancel.    Tba 

iliahed; 


Aban 


a  objeci 


wity 
a  violation  of 


d  fidelity 


deprives  *  person  of  the ._._  

which  he  has  a  richt  to  expect;  by  fonfUiinx,  the  kindly 
[eelingi  are  hurt,  and  tbe  »mal  Uea  are  broken.  A  bad 
motlier  abandons  her  oSsprinB;  a  soldier  deserts  his 
comrades;  a  man  tonaka  his  oompanions.  Thinn  as 
well  as  pcraons  may  be  abandoned,  deserted,  or  iDrsaken : 
thioffs  oply  are  nlinquished.  To  relinquiBh  is  «•-"  nrtnF 
prudence  or  impnidenee;   men  often  uuidvertei 


r, ,  pnetice,  etc 

epealed  or  abrosated,  but  repealln(  ia 
use,  applied  to  the  acta  ot  publio  eoun- 
.  where  laws  are  made  or  tmioade  liy  tbe 

„ dedatatlon  ot  numben.     Abrc^te  is  a 

term  of  leaa  oefinila  import:  to  abrogats  a  lav  la  to  ren- 
der itnuU  by  any  aetofthelecialature:  tfauB.  tbe  maklnB 

-' '—T  may  abrogsta  the  aid  one.     Revoking  is  an 

idual  authority  —  edicts  are  revoked :  annul- 
;t  ot  discretion,  as  official  proceedinjp  or  pri- 
eta  arc  aomilled;  caooellins  is  s  speciea  of 
s  in  the  case  of  cancelling  d«sdfl,  bonds,  obU- 


U  follow  i 


AbSBe  end  bumble  huva 
abaolutcly.  d^^rade  and  ' 
tion-     To  dearade  sisnifif 


■crace.  Del 
I    thoughts    and    feelings. 


is  always  attended  with  circumstanceB  of  more  or  l»a 

'    ignominy.     To  degrade  or  disgrace  one'a  self  is  sinsys  a 

culpable  act.    The  penitent  man  humbles  himselt.  the 

himself  by  a  too  familiar  deporUuent  with  his  inferiors; 
be  diagraces  hinxstlF  by  bis  vices. 

To   Abhor,  Detest.  Abominate,   Loathe.    These 
terms  e((uaI1y  denote  a  sen  til"  '  ".,._. 


What 
wKt^'^boJ^ 


detfflt  is  opposed  to  our  moral  f 

what  we  loathe  offends  our  physical  taxte.     We  abhor 
what  is  base  and  iingenBtous,  me  detest  hypocrisy;    wc 

To"Ablde.''lo)oum,  Dwell,  Uve.  Beside.  Inhabit. 

the  day,  that  is.  a  certain  portion  of  one's  time,  in  a  plsre. 


Dw^  o 


.4s  tbe  [ 


stay  i 


ejdea  of 


»  of  II' 


3vable  habits 
,erly  in  t. 


of  re 


nency.     The  Ijnpt^' 
shortest  stay; 


'tain  gradation.     Abide  denob 


Cancel.  Tbe  word  abolish  eonveyi  the  idea  of  patting 
a  total  end  to  a  tbing.  and  is  applied  properly  to  those 
Ihinp  which  have  been  long  in  existence,  and  fiimly 


y  be  eBected  eith. 
an  iDstitu^n,  01 
ly  be  a  cradual  ac 


1,  Do,  BiBke. 


lucing  cha 
9  apillied 


..  we  act.     To  act  is  applied 

rong,  lo  do  one's  duty.     To  make  ia  to  bring  a 

.  Wo^.  Operate.     A  machine  wnrks,  but 

]metimes*act  as'well  u  worlTTs  Uk«i  in  the 
lerting  s  power  upon  other  bodies  and  pro- 

kIJJs  nSyoperateon  the'un^e'reMSdii^l 
Compendium,     Epitome,    Digest, 

itracl.     The  Rrst  Four  terms  are  appli^ 


is  a  compressed  view  of  aU  the  Buhstential  parts  of  s  thing, 
s  small  compssa,     A  digest  is  any  materials  digested  in 


'.  Despotic,  Arbitrary. 
ris  independent  of  and  St 
Lbeolulemonarchii 
linRS.     When  this 


capacity  as  the  genus  to  the  epecies.  Ability  compre 
hends  the  power  of  doina  in  general,  without  specifyinf 
the  quality  or  degree;  capacity  is  a  particular  kind  o', 
ability.  Ability  may  be  either  phyaical  or  mental; 
capacity,  when  said  of  peisons,  is  mental  only.     Ability 

always  HUppoSBB  something  able  to  be  done;    oapacity  ig 

ready   to   receive   or  hold.     Abilitjr   relates   to   human 

eirrumslances:    bepltb.  strength,  and  fortune  are  abili- 


and  followina  a  < 
and  consequent! 
ability  to  speak 
faculty  belones 
ot  bearing,  etc. 

Able,  Capable,  Capacious. 

take,  receive,  or  bold;  a  pemnn  Is  capable  of  ai.  . 
capable  of  great  thingB;_  a  thing  is  capable  of  ii 


.   oceedin^ 
Tfraanlcal.    Ab- 

'^l^.  Dot  onb'  by 
<  power  Is  asiicned 

absolute  power;  a  prince  is  absolute  of  hinuelt:  he  is 
despotic  by  the  consent  of  othera.  With  nrbitrarinees 
is  associated  the  idea  of  caprice  and  selflsbneH..  With 

To  Abstract,  Separate,  Distinguish.     We^traet 
what  we  wish  to  regard  particularly  and  individually; 

guish  what  we  wish  not  to  confound.  Th4  mind  per< 
forms  the  office  of  abstraction  for  itself;  aepsrating  and 
distinguiehing  are  e;certed  on  external  objects.  Arrange- 
ment, place,  time,  and  circumstaacee  serve  to  separate: 
the  idecs  formed  of  things,  the  outward  marks  attached 


II.  misusedif  turned  to  a  wrong  1 

Acceptable,  Gralctul.  Welcome.     AccepUble  1 
■= ■>•-  •-  •■ — -■      Grateful,  pleasing,  signi 


-  -.    , mpllsh.    Effe< 

9,  OS  a  faculty  of  speech,  or  ,  accompliHh  an  object  BiEnili 


The  acceptable  is  a  relative  good ;  the  gmteful  ia  positive; 

iattj»-  nn  niir  fwlinvfl  dnrf  tAfl,*-    vHtlcomc  sigoiliee  come 
1  whatever  happens 
teful  task  to  ba  the 
friends. 
ite.  Achieve.     To 


».".,; 


^°iSkl  only  of  tie  p^rty 
d  to  be  capacious,  or,  Ggui 


iig.   "o' 


operly  said  of  that  which 
ut!'    What  IB  eiMuted  St 


3yt^OO^I 


3^- 
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rvi»  of  the  hi 


IB  common  to  tb»e  terTDs;    but  aci:iiBe  is  said  oF  acts.  Beiny,  in  i 

ebar^  of  moral  qualities  constitutinE  the  eharaeter;   v«  obedieQcc  \ 

hanesty.     Hj^  officials  are  impeached  ;    crimiaals  ars  Buppoaed  si 

Action,    Qeature,    GesUculatton,    Pastaie,    Altl-  consoioiuni 

tade.     All   the«  ternu  are  applied  to  the  state  of  the  tiODS  for  ti 

the  tin  latter  n  state  of  rmt.     Action  inpMts  the  movsl  lion. 

s»tiva  of  some  particular  stats  of  mind;   gesticulation 
rtiftcLal  gesture.    .Raiainc  the  arm  ia  i 


ol  pl«,: 

-ll     or     USUUUUi         LUC 

en  led.     We  bbbuidi 


always  sHutaed  r 


rioua.  Bus)',~Q(HciouR.     We  are  aeUve  if  we  are  only 

wears  djltamit  when  ws  are  active  for  noms  speoiBc  end; 
we  are  ipduglrious  when  no  time  is  left  unemployed  ip 

a  thine  unlilit  is  finished;    we  are  laborious  when  the 

bard    labor.     Busy    ia    opposed    to    leisnre.     Officious 

Actual,  Real,  Positive.  What  is  actual  bas  proof 
of  its  eiiatsQce  within  iUell,  and  may  be  i^xposed  to  the 

sad  what  is  poaiHve  precludes  the  oocesaity  of  s  proof. 
Actual  is  opposed  to  the  euppoBititloue,  conceived.  '>r 
rvportcd;  real  to  the  relB:aed,  imaglDary;  positive  Ui  the 

To  Aetnate.  Impel.  Induce.  0ns  is  actuated  by 
motivee,  impelleil  by  passionH,  and  induced  by  reawn  or 
inclination.  Whatevpr  Bctust«e  in  the  result  of  reflection : 
it  ia  a  steady  and  fiied  principle:  whatever  impels  is 
momentary  and  vehement,  and  otlen  precludes  reflection : 

Acute.  Keen,  Shrewd.  In  the  natural  senile,  a 
fitnesB  lo  pierce  a  predominant  in  the  word  acute;  and 
that  of  cutting,  or  a  StnesB  for  cutting,  in  the  word  keen. 


To  Address.  Apply.     An  address  may  be  made  for 
an  indifferent  purpow  or  without  any  cipreee  object; 


unless  we  have  a  reason  for  making  aa  application  Ic 

To'  Adhere,  Attacb.     A  thioE  is  adherent  by  the 

SM''*hich''ko^  it^loM  to™ otiiM  tiling.  What  adlwrcB 
ti>  a  thing  ie  closely  joined  to  its  outward  surface;  hut 
what  ia  attached  maybe  fastened  to  it  by  the  intervention 
of  a  third  body, 

Adlacent,  Adjolnlns.  ContlRuous.     What  is  adja- 
cent may  be  separated  allogether  by  the  intervention  of 

|iart;    and  what  is  continue — '  ' —  ' 

To  AdmU,  Berelve.     P 

t^les.  aad  into  the  familial 

tbey  are  hospitably  receivei     .,  .     .    _ 

their  entertainers.  We  admit  wiUingly  or  reluctantly: 
we  receive  poliMly  or  rudely. 

To  Admit,  Allow.  Permit,  Buffer,  Tolerate.     Wt 


fitted  to  touch 

are  admitted  to  the 
confidence  of  others; 


ply  granting  or  complying  with;    we  admit  ll 


ome  point;    to  pnjceed  is  to  go  onward 
AdvantSKe,  Benefit,  UtUlty^    Ad' 

onveoienca;  benefit  respects 


advance  ia  to  go  toward 
dvantags  respects 


with  benefit;    aun-diaTa  have  their  utility  in 
\g  the  hour  precisely  by  the  aun. 
e.    Contrary,    Opponlte.     Adverse  respecti 
[S  and  intercflts  of  peraons:    contrary  regards 

oppo&ite  to  each  other. 

e,  mimical.  Hostile,  Bepugnant.     We  ar« 


on.    Advice  flews  fi 

L  Knowledge,  or  an  acquaintance  w 
counsel  regards  superior  wisdom. 


An   affair   ia   what 


To  Affect,  Concen 

Sa  "if'  oonnwWd'ivrth 
The  price  ol  com  sfic 
thcretore  it  concern*  1 
lo  Ibe  public  good  or  i 
To  AfTect,  As  sum 


,  Pretend.    To  sfft 


which  produco 


Kind,  Fond 

:     kind    has   n 


ive  fine  feelings, 
onate  etaracter- 


can  permit  that    the 


C4ace"   admisato'irillduSM  mTSSlf  "^Ihe  jdea  not  onfy'of  I 


hltweaie 

To  Afflict. 

Dtatre 

Trouble.     People  ar. 

afflicted 

malad 

Thn  manner  is  disti 

in  th 

dsl  of  the  wide  OCB, 

radesnu 

s  distressed  for  money 

ain  his  erixli 

.    Th. 

ropet  tools. 

of  the  family  for  wai 

t  of  good 

Affliction, 

Grist. 

So 

rrow.     Affliction  lies 

deeper  in 

he  soul  than 

grief. 

It 

is  too  deep  to  be  V 

mtinued  sic 

on  KriefJ 

!e  }o»"'"^K, 

Atrald,   Fe 

arful. 

«  used  eithe 

in  a  phya 

cal  or  moral  nnplicali 

n,  either 

1  it  [elBl«e  U 

arful  and 

'^^ 

ly  phvsically  ani   e 

rsonally; 

STis'most 

moral  s»n«c.     It  is  th 

.   Digitiredby^OOQlC 
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KnM  or  '  degree  or  kind;  but  every  man  boa  a  talent  pecnliu  to 
hiDg)  not .  hLmsfllf ;    a  parent  divides  tuB  property  amoUE  hit  ebil- 

™,.  dtea,  and  givte  to  each  his  due  iharc. 

ASnint,  Insull,  Oulrane,     An  afFiont  is  a  mark  oM      To  Allor*  SootlK,  AppeoM,  Hlllgate,  Aaniaiw. 

._.    __    — I. 1 . .'.L  !__Jl ;.    '-  Bpby«icJ»enB«itnirtit»tinapaintaall»yed;  a  wounded 

rt  ia  loolhed  by  afford- -" * —      ~ 


a|i  plica tk>a.  i 


To   I 


To  Agree.  Accede.  Consent,  Comply,  Acqnleic*. 

To  airee  i>  tbs  Reneml  term,  meanins  to  fall  In  with.    We 
accede  by  becominga  party  to  a  thii^;  thoofl  who  accede 


a  thine;  by  authoriiing 


ac  ui'S^^iS'  uictl 
.tad  by  pnidence  or  dut; 


lant  countenance  bespeaks  bappineee. 
ini.  Object,  End.  View.     The  aim 

[wnon  bas  id  hii  own  mind;    it  dept 


live  peacea 

kofdulin^or 

=liy"-^ 

^^^Jtf.'^S 

is  try  to  suppose 

end 

Irifl''j'u8tify 

whatever  the  mind  leta  bef 

by  w 

intert 

Stffli 

la^se;    tbe  view 

rather  of  co 

ntcmplation  than  of  practice- 

To  Aim 

Point,  Level 

uch  as  it  denotes 

han 

(be  other  t 

a  dire. 

toward  »m 

n  ao  object,  and  the  o 

imply  direc 

lion  toward  tb 

a  whole  objccta 

hcmec 

k^efrcSonon'St'aw'aR!'"' 

a  cannon  against 

a  wall 

we 

To  Aim 

Aaplre.     Wa 

um  at  a  certai 

deavormK  to  Esin  it;    we  aspire 

after 

which  we 

bink  ourselves 

laioine.     Many 

Mdho 

it  is  the  lot 

of  but  few  lo  aspire  to  a  throne 

Air.  Mm 

is  coofiaed 

r  tbe  movement 

ot  a  B 

f:. 

an  has  the  sir 

io  all   his  man 

ble  or 

pie.  it  mar 

r  simplicity  of  c 

wkward,  for  wan 

^^tL:"t^ 

pie.     Weaaaume 

and 

Air.   Mien,  I^k.    Ai 

depends  not  o 

ly  on 

the 

heat  or  thirst  la  allayed  i  eitreme  hunger  is  i 
a  punishment  or  sentencB  is  mitigated.  In  a  m 
one  allay*  what  ia  fervid  and  vehement;    on=  »™u.= 


formed  for  Che  : 


-J^i^. 


encee  of  parties,  aa  be- 


lostiy  a  solemn  act  between 
ncraJ  purposes  of  safety; 


nd  may,  therefore,  be  both  defensive  and  oSep 
initing  in  a  season  of  aetiuJ  danger  to  resist  a 
To  Allot,  AppolDl,  Destine.  Allot  is  used 
pacf'o^mind  IT  alloned'°for''cu?thI^tSnT  a 


To  Alimv,  Grant,  Bestow.  That  ia  allowed  which 
may  be  expected,  if  not  directly  required;  that  is  granted 
wliiob  ia  desired,  if  not  directly  aeked  for;    that  is  bc- 

grant  comprehends  in  it  somethinA  more  important  thui 

station;  what  is  bestowed  is  of  less  value  than  eiUter. 
Aboy  ia  allowed  money  for  expeoBcs:  a  king  grants  pen- 
sions,       ISO    eers.  teie^ie  "waies,  Hlr^ny. 


Salary,  Wages, 
.  slated  Bum  paid 


the  dr«>;    look  depends  altogether  on  the  face  and  it 

Alarm,    Terror.    Fright,    Consternation.     Alarc 

proach  of  danger.     Terror  springs  from  any  event  □ 


aHeetsmaDy:  alarm  affects  the  feelin 

Alertness,    Alac 
when  tbe  body  is  in 


t  betwe 


I  tbe  I 


any  stated  times;   a  stipend  and  salary  are' pajd  yearly. 

To  Allude,  Refer.  Hint.  StiKgesi.     ' 

cither  hint  or  sueKeet.  We  allude  to  a  circumstance  by 
introducing  snmetliing  collaterally  allied  to  it;  we  r«r« 
to  an  event  by  expressly  introducing  it  into  one's  dis- 
coiiTse;  we  bint  at  a  person's  intentions  by  darkly  insin- 
uatine  what  may  possibly  happen;  we  Hugaeet  an  idea 
by  some  poetical  ex  press  iona  relative  to  it. 

Atone,  SolllBry,  Lonely.  Alone,  compounded  of 
all  and  one.  Bianities  altogiitlier  one,  or  single;  that  isi 
byone'snelf;  alone  marks  tbestateof  a  person;  solitary 
the  quality  of  a  person  or  thing;   lonely  the  quality  of  a 

AmhaasBdor,   Envoy,    Plenipotentiary,  Depaty. 

AmbaBsadotB.  envoys,  and  plenipotentiaries  speak  and 
set  in  the  name  of  their  sovereiicns,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  first  is  invested  with   the  bi^bi 


.....I  for 


fcics  of  envoy  used  by  courts  only  on  the  oi 

ted  by  sovereigns,  although  they  may  be  deputed  U 


id  Is  In^uiriurauiToPan  object.    '  

I  Whole.    All  respects  a  number  of  individuals;    body.     The  functions  of  tl 
respects  a  smgle  body  with  ita  componenta.  i  minister,  these  of  the  latter 

,  Every.  Each,     It  is  not  within  the  limits  of        Ambtguona,  Equivocal.     An  ainniguiiy  arises  irom 

:  IntemiingobjectB  which  the  whole  slobecontains;    of  the  author  iniie terminate:   an' equivocation  lies  in  the 
■n  are  not  bom  with  the  sarae  talent,  either  in  ,  power  of  particular  terms  used,  which  admit  of  a  douki* 
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fnterpretstian.  or  an  appLicsiiau  Ui  tiro  difTerenI  tbingB:  I      Apparel,  AUtre,  Array,     Appnral  is  tb>  dreaa  of 
the  smbiEUity  leaves  us  in  entire  incertitude  us  to  what  '  every  one^   attire  ii  the  dtesa  ol  the  cmt;   array  ii  the 

lenn  111  tlie  aeoM  which  we  do  not  suspect.  ,      Apparept.  Visible.  Clear,  Plain,  Ohvloui.Evl- 

To  Amend,   Correct.  Emend.    ImprOTe,   Heud,  I  dent,  Maslfeal.     That  which  is  simply  an  objecc  of 

Better.     ■ ' -■   —- ' —  -"  -—'■-»  —    -■-■••  ■-  --^■--    "■—  -■-■-'■ ■—"  ■ ;— 


lenifieft  tu  remove  faults  or  dc 

o  emeni  is  lo  removi  parliouli 
'ork  by  the  alleiation  of  ietten 

employed  in  respect  to  any  worlL 


^tioction,  that 


ol  p 


better    is   mostly  appbed  tt 

Amicable,  Frtendlr.  Amicable  impLiee  a 
sentiment,  a  freedom  from  disoordanoe;  and  fr 
poaitive  feelins  of  rward,  the  absence  of  indi 

Ample,  SpaclODi,  Capacloua.     Ample  Is 

is  am^le  auffic«  and  satisfies';  il  imposes  no  coi 
what  u  spaciouB  u  free  and  open ;  it  does  not 
what  ia  capacious  raodily  recaves  and  contair 
liberal  and  ffenerous. 

To  Amuse.,  Divert,  Enterlato,    Whatever 

tioDi  whatever  diverts  cauaea  mirth  and  provoki 


friendly 
n  biugh-    nrdaii 


tself  readily  [/>  the  mind  of 
on   the  uaderstandinE  and 


with  the  hands  or  feet 
approbation;  the  latte 
To  Appoint.  Ordei 


Acclamation.     These   t 

the  latter  1 


raploye/u 


Apprehend. 


heightened  sent 
pr«sed  by  the 

ODncilable  with 

AnlmadTers 


of  on^r.  which  is  pr 


.  ol  anser;  and  fury  is  an 
,    Criticism,    Stricture. 


r^^^-^T 


n^fve,    Suppc 

Lo  take  an  idea 


to  what  is 


Bihtia-  ;  i 


Approach,    Acces 

re  finished  acts;    access  is 

^"'a^'y  pecson;    an  ajSproa 
a  access  easy  or  difficult; 

To   Approach,    Approi 


relates  to  the  heart;   exhilarate 
animal  and  mental. 

To  Announce.  Proclaim.  Publish.     We 

an  event  that  is  eipected  and  just  at  hand;   v 

interested;  we  publish  what  is  supposed  likely 

Ajiswer.  Bepi)',  Bejolnder,  Besponse.    . 

is  ^iven  to  a  question;  a  r«>ly  is  niade  to  an  as 
rejoinder  is  made  to  a  repfy;  a  response  is  m 
cordance  with  the  words  of  another.     We  ane 

tion;    we  alwrya  reply,  or  rejoin,  in  order' to  ■ 
Answerable,  Resp 


jcw  the  mini;  cheer  i  °  To  Argue.  Evince.  Prove.     To  areue  is  U 


r    hypothesi; 


Mi^l^pra 


se.  Mount,  Ascend.  ' 


collected  to 
inb,  Scale. 


fuIR^nent  of 


To  ApobHlEe.  betend,  Justlfr,  Exculpate.  Ex- 
ruse,  PleadI  We  apolopie  for  an  error  bv  acknowl- 
edainsDurKlves^illyof  it:  we  defend  ourKlvea  against 
a  charge  by  proving  its  fallacy;   we  Justify  our  conduct 

less;   we  exculpate  ourselves  from  all  blame  by  proving 
fsTr^e"tfy*^''"dle  ofu^nfoundtd"  e!!"u«?°a'fri?oi'ouB 


of  ladder,  employed  ii 

scaled! 

ArroRBDce.  Prcsui 


ir  bis  bed;   a  bird  rises  in 

'  by  on  seralade,  or  speries 
int  the  walls  of  fortified 
are  climbed;    walls   are 


ra;  the  I 
h  those 


Art,  ConnlDfCi  Deceit.    . 

.tain  an  end;   cunning  marks  the  disposition  to  Praetioe 

lod  gross  falsehood.  lor 

Mechanic.    The  artist 

the  common  practice  ol  art.     The  eculntor  is  an  artist; 
tifloeis.    The  mecbanio 


Artist.  Artisan,  Artlflce 

ranks    higher   than   the  artii 


rtificial  n 


«cies  of  B 


worka  kt  arts  puraly  mechanicol. 

To   Ask,    Inquire.   Questlim.    Inlerrogat 

perform  nil  thew  acuoiis  in  order  to  set  inTon 
but  we  luk  for  B«icml  purpoMS  ol  convenlen' 
inquire  from  motivw  of  curioalty;  we  questi. 
inlemiEale    frnm    motives    of    diecretion.,    ind 

■re  brouElitbSnre  tbem. 
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I  uaderataod  and  tmprovFi 


«  tareful  to  avoid  mis- 


right,  but  t 
appiDb^'i"" 


t  by  91 


e   by 


To  Assert,  HaliiUlii..TlndlciilK.    Wei 


„ ,     .  ,  ..jaintAiD  it  by  Adducing  proof b, 

AssocUtloiii    Society,    CcimpaD}'.    Partnership. 

Whenever  we  habiluall}'  or  frequestly  meet  together  for 

apjpuu-T«tion      ie     uuvl      m      Hint  m<<f  inn      Fmrn     thn     OT.hfTH. 

s  that  T 


temporary  in  i1 


lurstion.     It  is  founded  on  unity  of 

„  na  unity  of  objert;    but  it  is  mostly 

.noreaniied.  and  kept  together  only  by  the  epirit  which 
'"^e^T^'TH  naU.^*''it'i»"weil 


■re  d^^ved  wheu  (bat  object  < 
loss.     Fartnenbips  are  altoEothei 


Theii 


operate  in  a  cK 
ABtmnomy, 


m  depend 


ity  nf  indit 

lm"""Tho   Mt™ 
enT  ol  the  stais; 

AsylDiDi.BcfUKei  Shelter.  Ketreat. 


To  AuRur,  Presage.  Pore  bode.  Betoken.  Portend. 

1  sign.     Persona  or  things  augur;   persons  only  loreljode 

ng;    presaging  is  rather  a  ooneluslon  or  deductjon  of 
norethan  in  the  ima^nation  1  forebodinE  !'»  allogethi 

Auspicious,   Propitious.     Tho! 
nouiwliicharecaauaroronly'    ' 


portend  vhich 


:,    Blfcld,   Seven,   Rlgoroua,    Stern.     The 

in  mortiBes  himaoif;  the  rigid  man  binds  bim- 
ile:  the  manners  of  a  man  are  auBtere  when  be 
take  part  in  any  social  enjoyments;   his  pit>- 


iirlelaus.  Miserly,  PBrslmonlous,  Nlgi^ardly. 


1  Awaken.  Excite,  P 


1  ULtisfar 


9  Atone  ror.  Expiate.     Both  these  terms  expresa 

■■ n  offense;    but   atone  is  general; 

,    We  may  atone  for  a  fault  by 

'"T^Attaek.  Assail.  Assault.  Encounter.  Onset, 

Charge.    To  attack  is  to  make  an  approach  in  order 


irred  up  from  an  ordinary  to  an  extraordinary  stale. 
Awe.  Beverence,  Dread.     Awe  and  reverence  both 
studjev    denote  a  strong  senttment  of  respect,  mingled  with  some 

entiment  of  the  two;    dread  is  an  unminsled 
of  (ear  far  nne'i  personal  security. 
ird.    Clumsy,    Crooked,    Perverted,    nn- 

.msy  the  shape  and  mate  of  the  object;  a  per- 

rookcd  spring  from 


Isbym 


mp(.  Trial.   Endeava 


■  Effort.  Essaj.    To 

effrntTi;  aSV/^i^tlL  a  m.^ns'to^'an  endl^S'is  the 
act  of  calling  forth  those  powers  which  are  required  in 
an  attempt.  An  essay  is  an  imperfect  attempt,  or 
attempt  to  do  somelhins  which  cannot  be  done  without 
difficulty.    It  is  applied  either  to  corporeal  or  intellectual 

To  Attend,  Hearken,  Listen.    To  attend  is  (o  have 
the  izund  engaged  on  what  we  hear;    to  hearken  and 

are  addreiiBed;    they  hearken  to  what  is  said  by  others; 


pendent  of  hum. 
g  froi 


the  I 


of  the  humors,  physical  and 
Axiom.  Nailm.  Aphorl 
Injc.  Ad^e.  Proverli.  By-nora,  »s 

a  truth  ^  the  first  value;    a  self-ei 

which  is  the  basis  of  other  truths.     A  maxim  is  a  trulD 

of  the  Grst  moral  importance  for  all  practical  purposes: 


eii'Lj^ble;   cha[t«-  is  an  imitatinn  of  the  noise  of  speech 
iroperly  applie<]  to  magpies  or  parrots,  and  Ei^uratively 

^ingaT7h^intir^  fi™fde'i^t«  n^eig'ffi^  to"Bas^mblS 

lang  heavy  on  band,  or  be  spent  less  inoffensively;   the 


ngitizedbyCoOgle 
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pratiiif,  on  the  eontntry.  i 
AjidcmlduhauuniplioD; 


addren:     imploni   by   vrery  mark  of   deieeliod    and 

To   B«ln,    Commenre,    Enter   Upon.    To   begin 

TespoclA  Che  order  of  time;    to  rommence.  tba  exertion 

employed  la  mod'    of  setting  about  s  tbini.     Heein  it  oppoud  to  end; 

<ut  badiy  ifl  alwayn    commence  Co  complete;   a  pemn  begins  a  tiling  witii  a 

^  LEjB  Bciiun,  w^u  ^11  vj  tJJB  quflJity;    an  to  on    view  of  ending  it;    he  commeacea  a  tiling  vith  a  viev 

badly,  ihs  thing  i>  badly  done,  an  ill-judged    of  completing  it;    to  enter  upon  denotes  thai  of  first 


Band<  Company.  Crew.  Gang,     ah  tnese  tenns  ot 
etronj  obligation,  whether  taken  in  a  go^  or  bad  sense. 


togalbor  from  -■■" '  ■ —    - 


some  bad  purpoas:    gang  is  used  Id 
■-■■--    -'  -'-'evee,  rourderen.  i 


tinOodaertea 
I.  MuDlflcenl. 


peosing  favor 
he  iHibBral 


„. e  Drity  M  well  u  of  his  creatures. 

To  Banfnti.  Exile.  Expel,     Banishment  follows  f mm        Benevolence,   Benignltr,    Humanllri    Klndnes 

_  J ,  ..._.:__.    _.  ■._  .:,i...  v..  ., ....  -.  -:.     ,.._^ tienevoTence  liw  in  the  will;    benigiu 


-   Tendemess. 


iilily'S^'i^neriftonoo'f'fMUQg;"™dneiifMd  mS- 


To  Bereave.  Dei 


tt'fi 


disgraceful  piinishmenl  inflicted  by  ttihunals  upon 

exi?e  remove' us 'frSm"o'S^2>ISi'try;    bMiah^eot  £ 
at  from  it  ignominiously. 

Bare,  9ranty,  Dralltnte.     Bare  respecta  what  so 
for  ourselves;   scMity  Chat  which, is  provided  byotl 

said  generally  of  whs.tever  one  wants.     One  is  deaCiCule  total  anH  violent  be 

of  friends,  of  resourcee,  or  of  comforts.  dren,  deprived  of  B 

To  Be,   Exist.   Subsist.     We  say  of  qiialltiea.   ol  we  are  bereaved  ri  iim\  un  niui'^j  >•<;  •«,  mix,,.  <o:u.i, 

rorms.  of  actions,  of  arrangement,  of  movement,  and  of  the  act  of  bereaving  does  violence  to  our  inelinaliun: 

every  different  relation,  whether  real,  ideal,  or  qualifi-  we  are  deprived  of  the  ordinary  comforts  and  oonvon- 

body.  'and  of  all  substancea.  that  they  exist,     Man  is  '  the  things  which  we  moat  want;    we  are  thereby  ren- 

man.  and   will   be  man    under  all  circumaUncea   and  dered.  as  it  were,  naked. 

changes  of  life;    he  siista  under  every  known  climate  Besides,  Except.     Besides  tv.  moreover),  which  is 

Tn  Be.  Bpcome,  Onm.     Be  is  positive;    become  ia  wdl  be  admitted, 

relative;   a  person  is  what  be  is  without  remrd  lo  what  Bishopric,    Diocese,     Both    these    words    describe 

become  a  good  man  mim  a  vicious  one,  in  consequence  |  relation    to   the  cliarge.     There  may,   therefore,   be  a 
of  a  sudden  action  on  hismind;   hut  he  grows  in  wisdom  .  bishopric  either  where  there  are  many  dioceaea  or  no 

aiperience.  is  properly  no  dioceae  where  there  ia  no  bialiopric. 

To  Bear.  TIeld.     Bear  conveys  the  idea  of  creating  io    Blame,    Censure,    Condemn,   Reprove,   Re- 

wi thin  itself ;   yield,  that  of  giving  from  itsdf.     Ammali  proach,  Upbraid,  To  blame  is  aimply  to  ascribe  a  fault 

boar  their  young :  inanimate  objects  yield  th«r  produce,  to;    M  censure  ia  to  e-xprcsa  diaapptiibatinn:   the  former 

To  Beat.  Defeat,  Overpower,  Rout.  Overtbron,  is  less  personal  than  the  latter.     The  thing  more  than 

A  general  is  beaten  in  important  engagements:   he  is  de-  Che  paraon  La  blamed;  the  person  more  than  the  thing  is 

tested  and  may  be  routed  in  partiarai tacks;   he  ia  over-  censured.     A  person  may  be  blamed  for  his  good  nature, 

poweredbyniimbers.andoverthrown  inseCengagements.  and  censured  (or  his  negligence;    that  which  is  con- 

Beaulirul.  Fine.  Handsome,  Pretty,     when  taken  demned  is  of  a  more  aerioua  nature,  and  produrea  a 

in  relation  to  persons,  a  woman  is  beautiful  who,  in  fea-  stronger  and  more  unfavnrable  emreaaiori  of  displnsure 

ture  and  complevion.  poaaessea  a  grand  assemblage  of  or  disapprobation,  than  that  which  ib  blamed;   reprove 

graces;    a  woman   is  nne  who,  with  a  striking  figure,  ia  even  more  personal  than  censure.     A  reproof  paasae 

applied  indi^erently  to  vrorka  of  nature  and  ait;    hand-  note  the  expression  of  personal  feeimgn.  and  may  be  just 

some  mostly  to  those  of  art  only;    a  beautiful  picture,  or  unjust;    the  latter  is  presumed  to  be  divested  of  all 

a  fine  drawing,  a   pretty    c^.    and    handaomi    '-  ■  r.i-    _. 


Becomliifi.  Comely,  Graceful.     Becoming  respects    Whatever 


>f  Che  person,  and  the  exterior  deport-    a  blemish.     In  worl 
il  eipbelliahments;    gnce-    or  want  of  propor 


To  Beg.  Desire.  To  beg  marks  Che  wish;  to  desire,  sists  of  a  faulty  indenture  on  the  outer  surface.  AWm 
the  will  and  determination.  Ihs  ia  the  act  of  an  infe-  iah  tarnishes;  a  slain  spoils;  a  spot,  apeck.  or  Hav 
rior,  or  one  in  a  subordinate  condition;  desire  is  the  act  |  disfigurea;  defect  conaiata  in  the  want  o(  some  specifii 
of  a  superior;  we  beg  a  thing  as  a  favor;  we  desire  it  '  propriety  in  an  object;  fault  conveys  the  idea  not  onl] 
as  a  nghl-  of  something  wrong,  but  also  of  its  relation  to  the  author 

To  B^.  Beseech.  Sollrlt.  Entreat.  Supplicate.  1  Tliere  is  a  blemish  in  fine  china;  a  defect  in  tlie  springi 
Implore,  Crave.  To  be*  denolea  a  stale  of  want;  to  '  of  a  clock;  and  a  fault  in  the  contrivance, 
beseech,  entreat,  and  solicit,  a  stale  of  unrent  necessity;  To. Blot  Out.  ExpunRr,  Rase  or  Erase,  BfTace 
supplicate,  and  implore,  a  stale  of  ahiertiristreaa;  crave.  I  Cancel,  Oblllprate.  Letters  ate  blotted  out.  so  tlini 
the  lowest  state  of  phvsical  want.  One  beno  with  im- ;  thev  cannot  be  seen  again;  they  are  expunged,  so  as  ti 
portunilv;  beseeches  with  eameatnesa;  entreats  by  the  ,  8iE"itv  that  they  cannot  aland  for  anything;  they  an 
force  of  reasoning  and  atrong  representation:  one  solicits  f  eriised. so  that  the  space  may bereoccupied  with  writing 
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off  BO  Bfl  not  to  b«  visible;   cancel  is  principally 
to  vritt«n  or  printed  characters;    tbey  ore  can 

ecBtvl  which  are  in  any  nay  made  illsEible. 
Bold.  Fearless,  Intrepid,  UndauDled. 


LANGUAGE 

s  rubbed    msriaer  1 


I  state  of  the  mi 


IS  bold  only  w^  he  ! 
ianger.  and  prepared 


whose  spirit  is  unabated  by 
slouleat  heart  yield. 

Booty,  Spoil,  Pre;.     Booty  Bnd  spoil  an  uai 

particulBT  violence.     The  eoldiet  gnts'  Us  boot^; 

Booty  respects  wliat  is  of  penional  service  to  the  ce 
spoils  whatever  serves  to  desJEoale  big  Iriuiaph; 


Brightni 

plendo 


To  1 


id.  Limit.  < 


inSne,   CI  re 


rable  gales,  wbioh  keep  the  sails  on  tha 


Luiter.  Splendor.  Brllllwicy.  Brigbt- 
msiBi  are  applied  propeily  lo  natural  light*; 
and    brilliuicy    have    been    more    commonly 


pation;    there  is  brilliancy  in  a  coU 

■h.  Carry.     To  bring  is  simplj'  to 

it   Cram  the  place  where  one  u;   to 


m  the  pface  ol 


hand  is  brought;  tfhatr 


!   fro] 


ilTfiilite  bt 

Brave,  Gallaat.  GalisD 
or  bravery  on  exlraordinari 
encswillinaly  where  he  iso 
leads  on  with  vigor  U>  the  a 

to  individuali 

Bravery,    , . 

blood;   cuuca^  lies  in  the 


it  applies  lo  any  anificial  ^undary:    as  a  parcel  fron;  .  _ 

ields  serve  to  show  the  limitH  ol  one  man's  Bulky,  Maasl 

nother.     To  confine  is  to  brine  the  limits  nenoe  ot  figure; 
;    to  part  off  one  apace  absolutely  froi 

particular  amta,  at  in  spaaluDg  of  the  rites  and  privileosB 

1  boundless  object  so  long  as  no  bounds  to        Business.     , .- 

discovered;    desires  are  often  unbounded  ntent,  AvocatlMl,   Vocallpn.     Busint 


Whatever  is  bulky  has  a 
iurial,  IntermeDt,  Bepultare,     We  bury  i 


lent,    En^nwe- 


the  r 


Ls  first  i 


■aee,    Valor.     Brave 


.  of  ir 


(th:    the  first  is  mostly  resutr   it  fs  the  object  ol 
easures  that  call  one  away  from  ibe  ittaiar  routine 

;■':?• 

a,  T™*?-  ?" 

otesskin.  Art.     B 

Inscpecable  from 

"r^e?  SJ 

he  has  courage  in  pn 

Valor  is  a  higher  quali.^ _ 

and  seems  to  partake  af  the  grai; 
it  combines  t>ie  fire  of  bravery 
and  liminae  of  courace. 

Breach,  Breali,  nap,  Chas 

'he  eo"iinBction"*"B'break''juid"  i 
the  absence  of  that  which  woul 


to  pass  through;   a  break  is  maili 
by  leaving  oil  in  the  middle  of  a  1 

To     Break,     BnilM,     ll^ure 

p^  of  a'^'"  bruise  denStra 


ujut  thought;  I 


iwledgei 


teof  ai 


«for 


To  Buy,  Purchi 


lit,  (Jpmar.     Buslle  has  most  of  hurry 
DSt  of  disorder  and  confusion;    uproar 

Batxaln,  Cheapeii,     Buy  may 


Calamltr,     DtsastI 


Hlschancci 


used  for  s 


ch  aroounla  to  the  total  dispi 
eak.  Burst,  Crack,  Split. 

"to"  "ogthwise^and  the  T" 


To    Calculate,    Beckon,    Compute.    Conut.    To 


Hurricane. 


kiiimnac.   Ephemcrli,    The 

Digitii 


Google 
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very  month;  '  ful  enemy;    Bluightfir  respeflti  tl 


Knitera  tbe  planetary  moveznai 
To. Call.  Crr,  Exclaim.     Cs 

€>ther  purpoflOr  when  one  wishes 
call  loudlyoD  particuUu' occasion 


lU  every  day.  :  are  thv  HudTcrora  t^  the  i 

l1]  is  used  on  sIlordiDary  <  of  hiuoan  beinn  only;  ' 
son  to  a  spot,  or  for  any  ]  are  CDEaminiLy  niitr^herei 


•ome  partiouUr  fwUog.  Body,  wl 

To    CbU,    InvllCt    Bid,    Summon,     la  the  aot  of    mode  of 

nlliQE.  soy  KiUDds  toa^  be  lued;  ve  may  cull  by  aiipply    walk  ia  t 

UwCh  or  eignB  ai  well  as  by  wortls.  '      Case. 

ly  Bpealdiig.     To  bid  and  auDimon    is  mattet 

-„-- _r e  of  word.;    the  tr.-m„  \.  .i».v.  ■ 

directly  addreaKd  to  the  peraoD,  the  latl 


■naKt,  Call.  Walk. 

*  ■■ ■■;  respecU  ll 


may  Invite  by  Uwl 
IsaawellaeViq 

ireeaed  to  die  pereoD,  toe  latier  mc 
n  indiraeC  ehanneL     To  aiunmon  ia 


In  i.,„ . r- 

feeliDin,  oooipoHd  the  atate  o(  the  tnouffhu  and  feel, 
and  collected  the  aMte  of  the  thouEhte  more  par 
larLy.     Calmneaa  ia  peculiarly  requialte   in   eeaw>n 

piomenti  of  trial,  diiorder,  and  tumult:    collKted 

Calm,   Placid,  Serene.    Cabn  and  serene  are 
plied  to  the  elements;   placid  only  to  the  mind.     C 


ulp. 


;   the  ■ 
CaJin  respecte  the  total  abseno 


of  all  p 


'oWiKM    iii    to 


whatever  paaaea  in  the  mmd;   it  la  unauarded:  sincerity 
pre^'entA  ue  frota  Epeakinf  what  we  do  not  thiDk;    it  la 

CapBcUy.  Capaelnuaneas,  Capacity  ia  an  indefi- 
nite term  dniEnating  the  property  of  being  fit  to  boltl 
or  receive,  as  applied  to  Doilies  cenerally;  but  capa- 
tiouaorae  denotes  a  lullneas  ol  tliis  property  as  betonBlnt; 
to  a  particular  object  in  a  great  degree.  Measuring  the 
capacity  of  vessels  belongn   to  the  science  of  menau- 


Captloas,    Cross,    Peevish.    Petulant,    Freltul. 

peeviah  expteeeea  a  strong  desree  of  crosanesa;    fretful 
•  ivimnlaininH  imnatience:    petulant  a  quick  or  sudden 


..  Turn,  Description.    Cast. 
I,  respecu  that  which  they  are 


fHSon,  Motive.     Cau 


.hemKlves: 


R laced  pride;    crossness 
etlulness  o(  a  painful  : 


le  by  for 


.    Cnate.     What    I 


heofy  or  contemplotinn.  when  the  mind  is  principally 

To  Ceaae,  Leave  OIT.  Discontinue.     Cease  la  used 

note  uaualiy  and  properly  for  particular  actioiia:    die- 
ontinue   for  general  ^bita.     A   reeiless  spoijed  child 


the  t'hing  taken,  and  its 
Anzlctj.    Care 


ir;."j,.'; 


ity  of  the  applicB 
^tfeeling;  ulii 


has  desire,  mixed  i 
ireseot,  mixed  wit. 


(re.    Charge,    Manageinenl. 

.  eharpe  and  management;    but.  n 
mprehenda  pecsonal  labor:    chargi 


1  anxiety  are  I      Celestial.  Heavenly.     Celestial 
in.  the  Istter  I  the  natural  sense  of  the  heavena:    h 

I'S' with  f«r  -    ™f" 'he  "bit i^  ^o't^  L' 
with  fear  for    and  of  the  celestial  hoc 

nly.  habitation,  ol  . 

!su^".' Carp.  Cavil. 


ide  ,  heave: 
,rict  sense.  1       To 


i  but  what  has 

nly  is  employed 
luished  from  the  terrestrial: 


jr  imaginary:    the  former  is  employed  for  er 
3ns;    the  latter  for  supposed  defects  in  Lbii 


SX",""' "'." 


Whirh  is  future.     One  lb  careful  of  Ids  money,  but  pre . 

dent  toward  a  time  of  need.  a  belief  in  ot 

Camace.  Slaughter,  Uasnacre.  Butchery,    Car-    one  is  ae 


deuces  of  Christianity,  I 
disbelieve. 

Certain,  Sure,  Seen 
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nimhief  it  we  uae  | 
,    [ntermlBBkm, 


msaLvw:    stop 

Bome  Bitemal  ftftion  or  influen 
othat  ia  luiiposod  to  bo  sloppod 

s?: 

Sr¥ 

SJ-'thS! 

TtBell 

BiiMion  in  a  gpecia  of  cemation  o 

nlyfo 

lain  iiilcrvslB.     That  wtich  ctBi 

topaia 

to  be  at  an  end;   reat  or  intermisgion  bi 

C bancs,   Fortune,   Fate. 

Chan™    applies    to    all 

'iS;SS°Al^S;£lri 

(onu 

ae  and 

faU>  an 

Chano 

neither 

fornis,  orders.  Dor  doBigns:    ne 

bsr  k 

nowledi 

tat^e'  fon'uil'e  [onae'pl^s  a 

Td«SS»"b" 

without 

ehoice;   wo  attribute  to  it  an  in 

*ntion 

ment;   it  i«  ttid  to  beblind;   faH 

form 

plans  a 

ndpo 

irtbuted 

lUdei 

Chiice?'H'fl»rrd!'    alth't" 

mployed 

to  mark  the  course  of  future  even 

^.whi 

eh  is  no 

ible  by  tba  human  eye.     WLch  t 

eDei 

y  there 

obance  nor  baiard:    His  plans 

!omnLs- 

etSDCe:    but  Chs  deslena  and  nc 

pendent  on  clianoe  or  hatard.     Chaoee 

maybe  avomble 

Ibef 

laiard  is 

ly  a 

To  Cbanse,  Ezcbange,  Ba 

A, 

obslitu 

te'^.'^To 

ohaoga  in  mpect  to  peraons  le 

without  regard  to  whether  they 

re  all 

e  "r  d'iff 

«^.'l" 

le  of  war.     in  respect  lo  things,  to  ohange 
may  ha  changed;    to  exchange  is  to  talii? 


In  the  place  of  another  (or  the  purpose  of  Soini  any  i 
lee  or  fillinn  any  office,  as  Co  lubslitiite  one  for  anc 
who  baa  been  drawn  for  the  militia. 

Chspse.  Variation,  Vicissitude,     Cbange  cod 

KiprocaJly 
pharacter.  Kepulatlon. 


,    Letter.    Charsctei 


any   wri 


r  childrei 


ittbe 


To  Cheat,  Defraud,  Trick. 

'alaehoodorar*'--      - 

ck.  Chide,  K< 

I  cbecked  that 


:sbydin 


one  defrauds  by  a  settled 

, IS  by  a  sudden  invention. 

To  Check,  Chide,  Keprlmand,  Reprove,  Rebuke. 

. :__;__L-j.i._.  u ; 1  do  what 

may  not  repeat  it :      People  are  i '      '     '  ' 
looks,  as  well  as  words:   they  are 


.ecked  by  a< 


ehidings;    ■ 


s  with  e 


offense 


To    Check.   Stop.     Check    t 


tnilies 


I  call  forth 


Chief,  PriDclul,  Main.    Chief  rwpects  orda  and 

rank;  principal  has  regard  to  importance  and  respecta- 
bility; main  to  dwree  or  quantity.  Wespeaicof  a  chief 
dark:  a  commander-in-chief;  tbecbie/  person  in  a  city: 
but  the  principal  people  in  a  city^   the  principal  circum- 

Chlef,  Leader.  Chieftain,  Head.  Chief  respects 
precedency  in  civil  matters:  leader  reaards  the  direction 
of  enterpriflsfl:   ciiief tain  is  a  specice  of  leader ;  and  head 


To  Choc 

To  Choose,  Pick 


y  without  resaitl  u 


I  one  thing  before 
'  choose  whatever 


limited  to  a  xiven  point  by  an  incloeure,  A  gaiden 
rcumscribed  b>;  any  ditch,  line,  or  posts,  that  serve 
a  boundaries;    it  is  inclosed  by  wall  or  fence. 


happena ;    f ac 


.  Incident,  Fac 

'is  done.'but  wS 


^  ^u^lLice^ 
ition  when  nothing 


lar,  Hlnute.  (^reum- 
tian  particular,  and  that  Ices  than 
'  -'  '  untaons  all  leadini 


U  leadins 


son.  time,  place,  tigur^.  form,  i 

te.    To  cite  is  empbyed  tor  I 
e  fnr  Ihinga  only;    authors  i 


Lout  being  polite.  Civility  is  c 
n  the  occaaion  oSera:  politi 
ty  to  please;   it  prevents  the 


action  pnjy.^ 


«  what  [ 


«d  with  pleaainiT 
ceks  the  oppor- 
lity  of  asking  by 


""(SSd  and  ob^g- 


iiallowe 


which  is 


;  necessarily  the  case  with  w 


To  Chfer,  Eneonrage,  Comfort. 


s  it  not  tn  move  I      To  Clasp,  Hue.  Embrac 
To  cheer  regards  |  nitb  the  warmth  of  true  affec 

and  comfort  ^ve  both  rennrd  to  the  spirits,  but  the  >  salutation. 

latter  differs  in  degree  and  manner;    to  cbeer  expreasea        To  Ciais.  Arrange.  Bange,     The  general  qualiliBS 

more  than  lo  comfort;    the  former  signifyins  to  produce  1  and  attributes  of  things  are  to  he  considMed  in  classing: 


rben  it  is  performed 

1  of  ignorance  or  BI- 
'  a  mode  of  ordinary 


vely  se 


le  Utter 


a  of  desi 


.  I  v^fi,  „.....~.  .J  stand  by  each  ol —  .. — ,.  ... . ._ 

I  the  purposes  either  of  public  policy 1-"— -  .t^^^— 
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BiupicloD  and  Bffords  utisfactJ 
A  fair  outflida  when  oontraatec 
poftsibLy  concoU;    wbnt  ia  oat« 

To  Combat,  Oppose..     A  r 


clean,  Clcsol)',  fare. 

from  din  or  soil:   cleanlytbe 

Pure  is  lued  iu  &  monl  aense;     tbe  heart  aboiild  ie 

Clear.  Lucid,  Bright,  Vivid.     A  menfreedt 

atain  or  duUneea  cobatituua  the  clefljnesa;  the  return  of 
lilCfat,  and  conaequent  removal  of  darkjjeeB,  ooastitutea 
huudity;  bnEbtneaa  aupposea  a  certaia  atrecstb  of  liflht; 
Tividneaa  a  Ireebneaa  ccmbiiied  vitb  tb«  BtreoBlb.  anil 
even  a  degree  of  brill jas  ay. 

Clearlr,  DlitincUy.     Tl 
one  haa  a  olear  view  indepeoc 

other  obiecW.     We  nee  the 

tinctly  without  tbo  belp  of  gloasn. 
Cleameaa.     Perspicuity.     Thee 

qu&nti»  equuJy  raquiBile  to  render 

Me-     Cleameofl  ree^ecta  our  ideas,  and  sprinjni 


laato  diBtLnfiiiah  it  fron 


equally 

iD  of  the  uUnffs  thenuelvee  Uiat 
. ..  .1 j_  ^  expreesiiig 


Clsvsrr     '   ' 
both  a 


movent,  and  re^res  to  a  manaet«ry.  Wbosvsr  wishee  t 
take  an  absolute  leave  of  the  world  shuts  himself  up  io  i 
cl<Met<r;  whoever  wishes  to  attach  himaelf  to  a  eomiauni 


Dounced,  and  those  of  a  reaular 

■Kile  upoD  ourselves;  we  live  with  I 
taOod. 

Cloae,  Neart  Nlgb.     Close  is  n 
bouses  aland  close  to  each  other  wl 

Bear  whiab  ace  within  sight ;  pern 


rorldly  babit 


Sa 


ore  deSniCe  than  near, 


t      obit     aimit  oi 
>  simply  to  [>ut  close 


a; 

I'd  Close,  Conclude.  Finlsb.     We  roay  close  at  any 

C'nt  by  simply  ceasing  ut  have  any  more  to  do  with  it; 

eonclude  i>  to  bring  to  an  end  hy  determinatiou;  lo  tinieh 
armngcraent   an        ei  era  Lion,  is  J'.f^''/j;^=|^g^';        ■ 
■ia^ofT^ies.  as 


TBe.  OoUKb.  Bude.     In 


bark,  a  luiie  utensil.     Cut 

emooth,  rude  to  polished, 

CoKcnl.  Farclble,  StI 


rse  iu  opposed  toBne.  rough  to 

MB.     Cogency  applies  to  rea- 
si:  forceandetrength tomodes 


oComi 


only^r  wha 


,  Arrive 


iplayed  with  re- 
Co  mlorTViwi  sure'  ""^  -"-"i- 

is  quickly  succeedKl  by  pain;  it  is  tbs  lot  of  humanity 
that  to  every  pleasure  there  should  be  an  alloy:  oomfnrt 
is  that  .portion  of  pleasure  which  seeois  to  lie  exempt 
from  this  disadvantage;  it  is  the  most  durable  sort  of 
pleasure.   Comfort  must  be  eougbt  tor  at  homei  pleasure 

Command,  Order,  InlnncHon,  Pt«cept.    A  com- 

commands:  orders  may  be  given  by  a  subor^iate  or  by 
a  body;    as  ordere  of  a  court-     Order  is  applied  to  the 

moral  conduct  or  dutiee  of  men.     Injunction  imposes  a 
duty  by  virtue  of  the  authonty  which  enjoms;    the  pre- 
cept lays  down  or  teaches  such  duties  as  already  exist. 
To  CommlBalon,  Authorise,  Empower.     We  com' 

Com  modioli  St  OuiTelileiit.  Commodious  is  mostly 
apphed  to  that  which  contributes  to  tbe  bodily  ease 
and  comfort;  convenient  to  whatevereuitethepuiposeeof 

Commonly,  Gene  rally.  Frequently,  Usuallj. 
What  is  commonly  done  is  an  action  common  to  all; 
what  Is  EODCrally  done  is  the  action  of  tbs  greatest  part; 

an  actioD  many  times  repeated  by  tbe  same  person; 
what  is  usually  done  is  done  rccularly  by  one  or  many. 
To  Communicate,  Impart.     A  thing  may  be  com- 


Luicatcd  directly  or  Indirectly,  i 


CommuDkoi.  Conve 


trast.     IJksi 


lat  passes  between 
these  terms  imply 

lach  other;  people 
as  in  the  quahty 
opposition  m  the 


qnsJity  are  rt,^ 

Compatible,  Consistent,     Compatibility  has  prin. 

to  eh^ra'ctor,^nd'uQt,  and's^ion'/ "E^^y'thmgls  »m^ 

by  whjch  it  is  neither  degraded  nor  elevated. 

To  Compel,  Force,  Cbllse,  Necessttate.  To  com- 
pel denotes  rather  moral  tlian  physical  force:  but  to 
force  is  properly  applied  tu  the  use  of  physical  forcd  or 

pcTl'«l*U)  wSklf  "behave  no  meaiis  of'rtdk."  he  may 
be  forwd  to  EO  at.  the  will  of  another;   oblige  eipresses 

yielded  at  discretion;  we  are  compelled  to  do  that 
which  is  repuenant  to  our  will  and  our  foeUngs;  that 
which  one  is  obliged  to  do  may  have  the  assent  of  the 

circumstancee,  or  by  anything  which  puts  it  out  of  our 
power  to  do  othcrwjse. 

Compensation,  Amends,  Satisfaction,  Kecora- 
penae,  Kemuneratlon,  Bequltal.  Renard.     A  com- 

aniends  is  a  return  for  anything  that  is  faulty  in  our^ 


lalble.  Plausible.  Fea-    i 
^»\h^ByT!"plau^'^is    ! 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 


w  Bood.  that  ia  ■  bul  raqaitkl,  knd.  a 


of  iDentlEuilB.  woundi  the  Inlinn. 

Compelent,  Filled,  QukI I Sed.  ComiwteDCV  moatly 
mpecla  the  men"'  — ' • -" ■ ■-■    =■ 

To  Complain,  Lameui,  necm.  ixunpuini,  marxD 
meet  of  diBBBCiBEaction ;  ULmentalioii  most  of  Brief; 
regret  most  of  pain;  oompliuat  in  exprcBoad  verbally; 
UinoDtAtioD  QLtber  by  voma  or  ugna;  reB;ret  may  be 
felt  vitbout  being  expreued'     Complaint  ia  uuuio  of 


ir  ill  health,  of  o 


mads  ia  matlen  tbat  penonally  aSect  the  cutapiainan 
an  accusation  la  made  of  matters  in  general,  bub  c 
pecially  thoeo  of  a  moral  nature.     A  wmpJAint  is  mat 


*dX^ 


ntimeaU  of  another  in  preference  to 


the  wishes,  tastee. 


).  tast«,  arid  perBonal  (eelings  of 
»  the  act  of  an  siual;    defsrei 

Perfect,   FlnUhed.     Ths 


and  of 
sthere.     Com- 

The  chanotsr- 


To  Completp,  Finish,  Terminate.     The  chanoter- 

iatic  Idea  of  eompleting  ia  that  of  making  a  thing  alto- 
gether what  it  OTUht  to  be;  that  of  Eniihing.  (be  doing 
all  that >  intended  to  be  done  toward  a  thina:   and  ^'--- 

Compllant^   Yielding,  SuhmlailTe.     A   comt 

n^w^''fi™n™™M*principle:  "a ■aubmUsi'ye  ^ 


To  Compir,   Conforin,  Tleld.  Submit.     Compti 

conduct';  *'Bubmisiion''to  'thT'  ivilig'^p''  if''onfl"8''aeH 
flltoRMher;    it  i>  the  aubatitution  of  anothor's  will  foi 

To  rompose.  Settle. 

Cgmpo'se'd,  Sedate.     CompoHed  ia  oppoaite  to  niffied 

V>  buoyant  °w  volalile"iISriaVS>^r™tnt' hibi^^of  the 
mind  or  body. 

To  Compound.  Compose.,   Cqmpound  is  used  in  the 

Comprehenalve,  Eitenalve.  Comprehensive  ro- 
tS!rBive*'^w"^  a^^BjBcTi^urie^  aifbr'Bn*he""/'itI 

exteSSvB  with  the  iffuae!"^'*        "'  ««"";'»■ 

To  Comprlae.  Comprehend,  Embrac>|Conlaln. 

prchfliif  a  number  (^  caws;     a  diBcauraa  nnbncEs  s 
variety  of  topics;    a  aociely  contains  very  many  inili- 

To  Conceal,  IHssemble,  DIsRulae.  To  conceal  ia 
■Imply  to  abatain  (r^m  making  known  ^hat  we  vigh  to 
keepaeereti  to  diaaemble  and  diagrnse  eii-niFy  to  conceal. 
by  umtuaiaf  econs  (alae  appearance.  Vir  conceal  facts; 
we  (Uvembls  fe^nga;   wa  diaguiae  sentimenta- 


To  Conceal.  Hjde,  Seci 

diatance  or  in  uiilrequented  places. 
ConceaJmen-     " "  — 

concerns  ounwl 


Coneeuliag  haa  ail 

that  oi  aetting 

Secreey,     CDncealment    has    tc 


objects,  or  wlialever  acts  on  the  aonans.  Nervous  people 
ere  subject  to  atrange  conceits;  timid  people  fancy  Ibay 
hear  sounds  or  see  objscta  in  the  dork,  which  awaken 

To  Conceive.  Understand,  Comprehend.  Con- 
ception IB  the  aimplaat  operation  of  the  three;  when  we 
conceive  we  may  have  but  one  idea;  when  we  under- 
stand or  comprehend  we  have  all  the  ideas  which  the 

plajiB.   the   scholar  imderataiida   languaftcs,   the^  meta- 


. ended. 

iceplton,  Notkoi.     Coi 


Itself  Ti 


Inference,    Deduction.     Cane! 
1  real  (acts;    inferences  are  drawr 

,i've;*"dBdu"ti^a'are1i™J!"*  '      ' 
,  Decisive.  Convincing.     Conclusi 

leeiuve  to  what  la  practical  only;    eonvincing  u 


Coi 


[  con- 
icord  is  generally  empbyed 


ird.  Harmony,     . 

jB  union  of  wHIe  and  affections;   harmon; 
iptituds  of      '     ' 


'i^k,  oceu'pi 
iiitrllnite.     T> 


ner  in  a  pint  or  secret  association;  an  accomplice  la  a 
partner  in  some  active  violation  of  the  lawa. 

To  Confer.  Heslon.     Conferring  ie  an  act  o(  author- 
ity:   beatowing  that  of  charity  or  peneroaity.     Princes 

To  ConDde,  Trust.     Confidence  ia  an  eTtraoidinaiy 

otherwise  qualified.  "iSinfidencT  involves  communica- 
tion of  a  man'a  mind  to  another,  but  truat  ia  confined 
to  matters  of  action. 

ConBdent.  Doamallcal.  Positive.     Confidence  im- 
plies a  aenoral  reliance  on  one's  abilities  in  whatever  we 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 


To  Cooflrm.  .Eglabllsh.    Ti 

ft  report,  to  esubllBb  a  reputatit 
or  aUianM,  to  ttubluh  a  trnde  d 
ConlOTmable,  Aitrpeable.  S 
ii  employed  for  maiten  of 

■od  ducretioD.    What 
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LppUod  tn  ;  sMadincn  the  action,  or  tha 
rm        To  Constl , 


[liable.     Confi 


liable   for   mstteni    of    propriel; 

wUngB.  temperB,  or  juiiement 
what  it  suitable  accorda  wltl 


icnoraDt  people  to  conrouod  namea.  and  amonf 
dren  to  have  their  idoai  confuaed  oo  eoaunem: 

To  Confront.  Fac«.     t^wfront  Implica  Ui  sat  t 


Witnenea  i 
Conhisl 

■ence  of  a 


To  Confute.  Retula, 


i>  retuted 


DTe,  Oppun.     To  cod- 

I  whatever  ie  repreaonled 

na  ita  fallacy;    a  chaiaa    ti 
Lice  of  the  party  ehajsed ;     re 


body  ( 


Appoint..  Depute,     To  a 

'm  indmdual:"'^mmramiitJ''«)QVt 
r  luder;  a  moaarch  appoints  big 
ia  deputed  haa  private  arid  not  pub 


.^  , r 1.  often  confined  to  the  putieulM' 

^ranuetion  of  an  individual,  or  a  body  of  individuala. 

To  Consult,  Deliberate,  Consultations  aluays  re- 
imre  two  persons  at  leaat;  dehberationa  may  be  earned 
}n  either  with  a  man's  self  or  with  numbers;  an  iodivid' 
lal  may  consult  with  ooe  or  many;  aaaembUee  eom- 
nonly  deliberate. 

Cod  su  m  matlon. 
«ed;  plf 


npletJon. 

.     We' 


one  body  to  aootbar; 
uoar  iDTeouon  oa  io  tne  act  of  its  workiot  itaell 
T  system.     Whatever  acta  by  oontagion  aete  un- 


ContsKlous,  Epidemical.  Pestilential.  The  oon- 
agioua  applin  to  that  which  is  capable  ol  braoa  causbt, 
md  ought  not. ^--'     ----^^ ' 


«,U«i^  ora 
blned;    two  am 


aa  t»flrflona  aland  in  the  relatioL 

Contiueroi',  Victor.  A  eanq 
to  add  soniethJnB  to  hie  poasc 
nothing  but  the  supehority.  Tbo 
of  oth^  men'a  lands  by  force  of  b 
those  who  excel  in  any  trial  of  ale 

To  CoDsenl,  Permit,  .Allow. 


therefore, 

epidttniui; 

To  ContamlDate,  Deflie,  Pollute,  Taint,  Corrupt. 

halever  is  impure  cootaminaten;  what  is  gross  and 
le  in  the  natural  sense  defiles,  and  m  the  moral  sense 
illutee;   what  ia  contagious  or  infectious  corrupta;  and 


with  others:   i 
modaUon  nl  o 


tilow  by  ai^staininR 
t  of  the  parties  wh^ 

s  children;    he  permits  tbem  to  read  certain  books; 
t  fllloWB  them  to  converge  with  lum  familiarly, 
Cimiieqiiencf    — — --'    — — —    ■ "- 


jct  foil 


a  his  frie 


lult.   Issue,  EvenL 


or  prod 

uced. 

jr  whi 

hfo' 

le  thi 

whole:*  there  m 

'ifit'i'r 

onw 

ad  but 

,ly; 

ot'a'ne 

battl 

The  fate 

tion 

n«" 

battle; 

r  blam 

S™ 

gS" 

nslder 

m^ri 

to  I 

re™w 

eHert* 
reHei 

Co 

1 

Jecu'pli 

"l'y"pi 

tnal 

To  C 

Duslde 

,  Rfiraril. 

The* 

thoufiht 

in    Don 

K,;    m 

™  p. 

dence  or  propriety  suRKests; 
Conslderaftoa,  Benson. 


jx;;""  •' 


Iccordant.  Conslslen 


of  eonduet. 

Constancy,     Slablllly,     Steadiness.      Flrtnneiin 


To  Contemn.  Despise,  Scot 

lifnifise  to  pollute  or  render  wort 
:>r  contempt.     Despise   sixniHea 

stripped  of  all  honon 

tl  together  unworthy. 


disdain  sianihes  to  bold 


all  the  works  of  the  Creator  are  objects  of  con temulslion; 
the  ways  of  Providence  are  fit  subjects  for  mediUtion. 

Contemptible,  Conlemptuoiu.  Contemptible  is 
applied  to  the  thing  deserviiiE  contempt;  coatempluous 
to  that  which  is  BiprBSBive  <a  contempt.     A  produotioD 

To    ConleDd,    Contest,.  Dlamite.     To    oontend   is 

BtruBjIe  togelhar  for  an  obiert;  to  dispute.  accordin« 
to  its  original  meaning,  applies  lo  oniniona  only,  and  is 
distinguished   from    contend    in    this,    that   the   Latter 


Content  ment,    Sal  Is  fact  Ion 

lurselves:  satisfaction  is  derive 
)nc  is  contented  when  one  wis' 
Btislied  when  one  has  oblaine 
entment  is.  within  the  reach  of 

procured  by  wealth,  liowever 

Continual,  Perpetual, 


Continual,    Cor 


m^  obilcl 


CoDlinuanre,  Contlnuattoa.  Duration.    The  eon- 

Linuation  of  that  which  is  continued  by  some  other 

fancy:  an  theconllnusnceof  Iherain;  tbe  continuation 
B  hintory,  work.  line,  etc.:    things  are  of  long  or  short 


Inue.  Remain,  Stay. 


ovGooi^le 


Continue.  PerMvere,  Peralit.    Wf  a 


Continue.  Perse v< 

ibit  or  caaualc^ :    «< 


...„ lUdsmeot:    we  penial  [rom  atlacliment. 

A  ebiM  perwveKs  &■  s  n«ir  study  until  hs  bu  mastered 
it:  he  psniiti  in  malcias  ■  nqueet  until  he  has  obtiuned 
tbe  object  of  bin  desire- 
Contracted.  CooOnedi  Narrow,    Contraclsd  slimi- 
fi«s  drawn  into  ■  snuller  oompua  than  it  mi^bt  other. 


Satd  Bi^nTffi^ 


confined  i 
open  spacv»  a  niau 
CoDtrulkl.  Dei 

l^aisumenu 


nytbing  that  La  made  or  i 


mufaetured ;    th( 


Correct.  Ai 


ilrcurate.   'vfbTi 


Correction,  Discipline,  Punishmen 


To  C^'f« 

rt,  Dispute. 

L'o  contr 

overt  haa  reean 

tact:    there  ii  m 

wmtaj    lo  daj. 
are  ot  oppositi 

F1"Z 

lecla  mBtters  o 

at  doubt  in  d»p 

verts;   »■ 'sceptic 

Bebellion.     The  con 

ematically:    th. 

^d  only  on  re 

^'"nXi'SJSl:" 

the  rebel  sets 

authority  itsel/. 

regards  the  cjr- 

suiUl 

e   respects   the 

is,  closely  con 

necled   with  m 

ral  propriety 

°  oo'bii 

which  does  not 

which  does  not 

Conversant, 

Familiar.     A 

matters  that  oo 

familiar  with  s 

oh  as  form  the  daily 

ConTcrsalloi 

,  DlaloEue, 

A  conversation 

Lua  y  beld  be 

tween  two  or  m 

dialo'g* 

^s^m^tly  ficti^^ 

Kiy  nu 

refers  to  t^  I' 

n,  but  a 

■Iwaya   speri 

caKy'a 

|Sf'^*"ir3"li 

mostly  on  publ 

B,  Oolloq 

y  has  the  same 

onEned  to  two 

^ple. 

CoDTerl,  PniMlTte.     Conv 

"STd'efio^*  ohan^' oSly  tmm'inBreliBmm  bS^f" 
another;  proselyte  now  means  a  new  convert  to 
reilBinn,  a  religious  sect  or  to  some  particular  systei 

To    Convict,   Delect.     A    pemqn    is   convicted    b 

<lemons°ration.    One  is  convicted  of  having  been  tli 

very  act  ot  committinB  the  deed. 
To  Convict,  Convince.  Persuade.     A  person  ma 

wnvinc^^ifTe  S  mX^'Mnaible  nl'hir^rror  withoi 
any  force  on  bis  own  u-i-l-  wh.t  ™,n»m..-.  hi„,i, 
what  persuades  attrscts:  i 


Lir  persuasion  i 


regulating.     In  punishment,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of 

Correspond,       Answerable,       Suitable.      Things 
that  correepund  must  he  alike  in  site,  shape,  oobr.  and 


undertaliing  does  not 


Cost,  Expense,  Price.  Chafge.    Tlie  < 
1  that  which  a  person  actually  la^s  out; 


ot  l^lt'h^of  ^noi  pr  ol"li('.     The  sacrifice  of  a  man's 

To  Counlenance,  Sanction,  Support.     Persons  ara 
countenanced;   things  are  sanctioned ;   persons  or  things 

ceedings  by  the  apparent  approbation  of  others;    meas- 


Courage,  Fortitude,  Besoinlion.     Coniag 
TK'rti  tn^tl'md  ure°|Mii  Q ; 


Thei 


To  Cover,  Hide -...„ 

is  that  ot  throwing  or  putting  something  over  a  body; 
in  the  word  hliie  Is  that  of  keeping  carefully  to  one's 
self,  tram  the  observation  ot  others. 

Cover.  Shelter.  Screen.    Cover  includes  the  idea 

Credit,  Favor,  Influence.    These  terms  mark  the 
inBuence  ie  emplaynl  in  d 


heir  favor 
o  bend  tl 


To  Copy.  T I 
is  copied  must 


icial    pleasure,   r----'    — '    -'--        "---  -'-■-'-  -■-—  =-- ■- ' ■ ■- 

"  '"  'lAd'uw; 


'o  copy  respects  the  matter ; 
the  art  ofiriting.     What 


.lely  froi 


m,.  Specimen.    The  term  copy 
e  taken  faithfully  and  literally; 


the  pattern  leeards  si 


When 


riTi.'S," 


il,   Culprit,  Haleractor,  Felon,   ConvlcU 

ish  to  apeak  In  general  of  those  who  by  offenees 
or  regulations  of  society  have  expoeed 


gard  to  th( 

Dsser  violations  of 


them  as  already  brought  befon 
m  culprits;  when  we  conaide 
3ral  turpitude  of  their  ch-nu-tn 
i  rather  than  of  good,  v 


■_,UUVIL 
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tbcm  u  already  undar  the  I  olto^her  hiddea;    what  is  ol 


BentAOca  of  the  law,  w«  deDomiDatA  ibi 
Crlterlui,   SUndord.     The   criUr 

thaVrfiSlmr  oonoarJIii  ot^Gfs.     m  I „ 

d«tenmninff  the  cbAf*ct«n  and  <tiiaJili«  of  thinsA;   the  '  uf 
latter  for  definiDK  quanlily  and  ineMurB. 
Cruel.   Inhuman,   Barbarout.   Brutal.  Sbtmps 


!ted  Fro 


which  aie  to  b«  expscte 


To  Ctj,  Weep.     Crjiing 
in  Buffering  coiporeal  painn; 

CultlTaltOD,  .Culture,   CtTllIiatlOD,   BeOnement. 

cultivation  o(  flowen  will  not  repay  the  Laboi  unless  the 
soil  be  pniured  by  proper  culture.  Civilisation  ii  the 
GnC  BtBce  of  ""i-f"-'!""-    r-fir.—.™.  i.  tV,.  1...'    i.,c 

and  giving  th 


employed  jr^'ee  of  darlcneas,  but  it  ie  employed  more  in  relation 
ia  used  in  to  Ihepenoa  Mwine  than  to  the  object  seen;  any  inlri- 
inrves  for  <  cste  alTair.  which  involvea  the  charaoten  and  condu[:[ 

Deadly,  Mortal,  Fatal.     Deadly  is  applied  to  what 
productive  of  death;    mortal  to  wbat  termlDates  in 

erything  which  may  be  of  sreat  mischief. 

To  Debate,  Deliberate.     These  terms  etjually  mark 


weepins  is  occaaiooed  by 


ire.  Heal,  Bemedy. 

out  of  order;    to  he^  f< 


by  the  ii 


Ltroduction  of 


simple   proceea.     Whatever 

.-__, jioned  extemnily  by  violence, 

d  requirw  external  appl. cations./  To  remedy,  in  the 
ise  ol  applying  remedies,  has  a  moral  application; 

ram^Hd!™'  "     '  '""''  ■  "        ™' 

Cure,  Remedy,  A  cure  is  performed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  remedy. 

Curious.  Inquisitive,  PTTlnc,  Curiosity  is  directed 
to  all  objects  tiiat  can.  gratify  the  inclinstion,  tule.  or 

k  'its'endaavon  to  get  acquainted  with  the  secrets  o7 


will 


Curaorr,    Hasty,   Slight.  Deaultorj 

^^otasnbiecl'wmmfsleac 

who  takes  B  slight  view  will  liissppoin 

lultory  there  is  t! 


•£„•%;• 


»  takes 
«s    of 

desultoiy  there  ■ 

desultory  are  without  a 
■     Cnatom,  Habit,     C 

untBrjr  movement;  ac 

Custoin,  .Fashion. 

regulBtes  the  conduct 
concerns  ot  Ufe:  fashii 
decides  m  malten  ol 
rational;    they  are   th( 


by  his  erron 
by  the  shs 


ianner.    Practice,     Cuatom 
men  in  the  most  important 


Danger,     Peril.     Hatard.     Usnger    signiJii 
chance  of  a  loss:   peril  signifies  either  to  go  ove 

undergoes  perils.     Hacard   r 


the  possibihty  ot  .  „.. 

baiard  of  a  battle,  we  may  el 

DarltiK,  Bold.     He  who 
anee  ana  courta  danger;    but 


bold  ill  the  d^enae  of  truth;    be  Is 

re.    Dim.    Mynlerlous.    Dark    is 

obscure  to  bright;    what  is  dark  is 


de'Sleiate'"^'"™  coM'St,  'daUbeiwe)  ^uppM«"Bmiply 
the  weighing  or  estimating  the  value  of  the  opinion  that 

Debility,  Infirmtt)'.  Imbecility.  Debility  is  con- 
Btitutionalj  or  otherwise;  imbecihty  is  always  constitu- 
tional;  indrmity  is  accidental^  and  results  from  sickness 

□r  local;    infimiity  ie  always  local:    imbecility  always 
general. 

Debt.    Due.     Debt    is    commonly   applied  .  to    that 

one's  debts,  and  receive  one'i  Sue. 

Decar,  Decline,  Consumption.  What  is  decayed 
is  fallen  or  gone;    what  declines  leads  toward  a  fall,  or 

Deceit.  Deception,  A  person  is  said  to  be  guilty  of 
deceit  who  has  saught  to  deceive  another  for  his  own 
purposes;    but  docpptions  may  bo  practiced  in  a  diver- 


practiixd  upon  government;  guile  marks  a  i 
gree  of  moral  turpitude  in  the  individual;  g 
applied  to  characters  which  are  the  most  dia 
opposed  to.  and  at  the  greateat  possible  disti 
that  which  is  false. 
Deceiver,   Impostor.     A  deceiver  is  any 

Decency,    Decorum.     Decency    respects 


doubt;   ho  who  i 


Decision,  Judgment,  Sentence.'    A  dw 

lublt^  of  a'paniclii^  body^ot.^m,  ot" 

idjviduals; 
.  __  the  bar  of  t_. 
velgh.     Declaim^ 


«  has  no 


n    literally    tt 


w  is  the  decision  ot  one  or  many:  an  edict  speaks 
1  of  an  individual:  councils  and  senates,  as  well 
.ces.  make  decrees;    despotic  mien  issue  edicts. 

tedlcatc.  Devote,  Consecrate,  Hallow.  There 

.  of  devoting;  but  less  so  than  in  that  of  oonse- 
-    To  dedicate  and  devote  muE^be  emploved  in 

J5>k 


,db,(.jOOgli 
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of  K>me  objects    but  the  former  ie  employsd  moatly  in 

of  God;    or  w«  devote  our  time  to  the  bAiiB^t  of  Oiir 
tiieaili.  or  the  raliet  of    '  '    " 


It  (layB  ua  halloaed! 
penuD  coay  m&ka  a 


I  Deface.  DlsflsuTe.l>eIorm.    To  def*oe  ii 
b  bag  before  existBd;    lo  disfiiture  i!  eitbar  ui 


t™  (om  wK  ifehSuld  SSt  tS.' 
rojT^viiga  drfecl'^defiomt^employad 


with  regard  to  tbi 

tutea  B  def  ecV 

To  Dermd,  Protect,  Tladlcale. 
defended  io  uiy  pu-tiaulu  cue  o: 
difficulty;  he  i»  protected  from  wt 
well  oa  wbAt  doea  happen.     ■^-'--- 


1  involves 


^iPt  •: 


Dcfendaul.  Detender.    The  defendant  dt 

•aU  (v.  to  dafend);  t 

Datender,  '  -* 

himaeU  in  f  Bv< 


mbebi 


a  plea  or  eiFUHi.  Bignifin 


I  thenunlvM  c 
idea,  ■  definil 


Wthel 

mat  wBien  is  placed  or  fixed  in  ■ 
definite  is  said  of  thiugB  as  they  p 
Are  preaanted  to  tbe  nund.  as  a  deJ 
propo^:   positive  ia  said  af  a  perK 

ttelly*  DlTliiltr.  Deity  signifies  a  divine  pe: 
divinity  signifies  tbe  divine  easence  or  power. 

Dejection.  DeDTesslon.  Melancholy,  Depre 
if  but  a  dsgne  oT dejection:    slifht  circumstancBs 


r ' ■■ '    'I"' 

I  •quaniBUtyi    mdaneboly  is  s  disease  wMeb 
E  but  clear  vtews  of  relinon  um  possibly  ooirect. 
Delasate,   Depntc  —  Deltaic,   Dentj 
s  Is  applied  to  the  power  or  oSoe  whicb  is 
to  the  person  Employed.    Parents  delegs 
"  !   peraont  are  deputed 


A    delegate  ii 


.    .__tbe 


^  to  act 
imissioned, 


of  TDbbni,  or  [rem  the  iiiws  of  a  wild  teasli 
siltnifiea  to  keep  from  evil. 

To  Demand,  to  Bpquire,  We  demand  tha 
is  owina  and  ought  to  be  given;  we  require  tbs 
we  traS  and  expect  to  have  done.     The  creditoi 

To  Demur,  Hesitate,  Pause,  We  demt 
doubt  oi  difficulty;  we  besital«  from  an  undecid 
<A  mind;    we  pause  from  cLrcumi- lances.     Demi 


'<  Doubt,  Heiitatlon.  Objection,    Demun 

and  objections  in  matters  of  eoinmon  oonaid- 
Artabanes  made  many  demurs  to  Che  proposed 


that  an  not  liable  to  some  kind  of  t 
To  Denote,  Slsnlfy,  Denote  is 
gard  lo  tbings  and  thuc  oharaclars: 
to  tbe  tbougbts  or  movements.  A 
may  be  made  to  denote  any  number 

To  Deny,  Betuse,  To  deny  resi 
or  knowledge;  to  refuse,  matters  i 
We  daay  Wbat  immediately  relate! 
refuse  wbat  relates  to  another. 

To  Deplore.  Lament.     Deplon 


Deponent,    Evidence,   Witness.     All   these  woi 
.re  properly  applied  to  judicial  proceedings,  where  t 
.  deposes  geaerally  to  facte  either  in  causes 
''  lence  consists  either  of  persons 

ought  before  tbe  oourt  for  the  p' 


Depravity,  Di 


s  a  species  of  pledge.     *|»™""'¥  ." 

which  Wally  binds  a  person. 
tpravatlon,  CorrapUon.     All  theac 


gTM  t^God  ca^m^^; 
on  the  stage  tends  greatly 


speak  of  d^^ravity  aa  natural,  but 

'"*  ■""  ■"  ™"  •  "noS^n^u" 

iction  ofobscei 


Depth,  Proltmdlty,  Depth  is  i: 
„ification;  and  profun<Uty  is  a  posili 
degree  of  depth.  Moreover,  the  woi 
•jt  objects   in   gsneial;    protiudity   is 

To  pertve,  T^ace,  Dednce.    The  a' 


definite  in  its  sig- 
e  and  considerabb 
1  depth  is  apphed 


discover  tbe  srounds  and  reasons  of  things 

Desart,  Merit,  TFortb.     Desert  is  ti 

which  is  good  or  Iwd;  merit  to"  ■■--■ —■-'-' 


b  is  good  only, 
a  reward:  worOi 

Design,  Purpose.  Intend,  H^an.  A  deeisn  sup- 
poses something  studied  and  methodical,  it  requires  re- 
section;    a  purpose  is  the  thing  proposed  or  set  before 

bends  or  inclines.  We  purpose  seriously;  we  intend 
vaguely:  ^e  set  about  that  which  wn  purpose;  we  [nay 
delay  that  which  we  have  only  intended.  Mean,  which 
is  a  term  aliogether  of  colloquial  use.  diSera  but  little 


continu^  species  of  desin; 
hat  which  is  set  out  of  one's 
-e  for  that  which  belongs  to 


To  Desist,  Leave  Off,    ' 


'.  Despetalkm,  Despondency.     Despwr  i 
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on  Kime  sround,  tte  Ulter  are' MmetiEaei  idtai.     Des- 

pemtiDQ   QUrlu  a  St&tfl  of  VeheiP^nt  ■.nri  unnnlinnt  fwl- 

ing;   cl«paD<leiicy  is  a  dieeue  ot 


i(  Proridwice  a 


Destlnf.  Fate.  Lot.  Doom,  Destjoy  is  uied  in 
r^ard  to  ons's  station  sjid  waJk  in  life;  fata  in  regard 
to  what  ona  auffen;  Lot  in  ruard  to  what  one  fleta  or 
poBBSssfls  ;    and  doom  is  the  final  destiny  wkich  termi- 

another;   i^tmy  ii  marked  out;  fateisGied;  a  lot  ia 

Desllny,  DestlDBllon.  Dntiny  ie  the  point  or  line 
msjked  out  in  tbs  walk  of  life:  destination  ia  the  place 
^.  _^  .._._ . ,.__  .-i,  „j,ii„ 


Destiny  is  altogether  set  above  huraan  contnil;  deatina 

To  Destroy,  Conanme.  Waste.    To  destroy  ia  u 
nduoQ  to  nothing  that  which  haa  been  artificially  raisec 


Destruellon.  Buln.     Deatructic 


To   Deviate.    Wander,°BwerTe,   Stray.     Devit 

always  HiippoeeB  a  direct  path  luhich  is  deported  froi 
wander  iocludefi  no  aucb  idea.  The  act  of  deviating 
oommonly  faulty:  that  ol  wandering  is  indilTerei 
To  Hwerve  is  to  deviate  from  that  which  one  holds  riRl 


ioobjeci 


The  at 


Variety,  Diversity,  Medley. 

.„  ^ .-  I.-  ._  -^p  things  tba 

o  objUteod'y;  "a  vi- 
fmblage:  a  difference 
iriaou  which  the  mind 
on;   Yarietystrikeaon 


na  of  DhjectH  to  prevent  confusion ;   vs 
^mmd.  and^Jmsw  the.imapn«iMi  wi 

J  naturally  contrasted:    a  medley  ia  [ 
smblage  of  objects  so  ill  suited  as  to  | 

HfTerenee,  DistlDCtlpn.     Diffeieni^ 


'.  difTen 


Dispute,   AltefxaMon,   Quarrel.       A 

listinguished  from  the  othere,  is  generally 

inch  ill  I 
ordy  disi 

vhich  leads  to  every  species  of  violenc 
DltTcrent,    Distinct,   »eurate. 

need  to  simililude:    their  li  do  diB, 

Shere.  ""  '"™'  "'"        ™™  "  '"^ 
DIffereol.  Cnllke.     Different  is 


n  every  other  lb 


Snhk"''t^'B™tl?5E« 
Difficulties,  Em  I 

to  stray  islo  wanaerin  tnesame  Dan  sense.     Hen  swerve    termsareallapplicahie  to  3  person  s  concerns  mjile:   but 

from  their  duty  to  oonaull  their  interest;    the  young    difficultiesrelale  to  thedifficultyof  oanductiDgabuauieaB. 

stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude  to  seek  that  of  pleasure.    Embarrusmenta  relate  to  the  confusion  attending  a  state 

To  Devise.  Bequeath.     In  the  technical  sense,  to    of  debt:    and  trouble  to  the  pain  which  is  the  natural 

to  law;    to  beiiueath  is  to  give  personality  after  one's    demands- 
death  by  B  le»  [ormal  instrument.  Dlfflctllty.     Obstacle,     Impedlnielit.        Difficulty 
To  Dictate,   Prescribe.     Dictate,  from   the    Latin    signifiee  not  easy  to  be  done :  obstacle  Hgnifiea  the  Ihina 

write  down  fur  another  (v.  to  appoint),  in  which  sense    entangles  the  feet:    a  difficulty  interferes  with  the  eoEn- 
'^     '  '  ''         -    -ras  is  used  technically  for  a  prin-    pletion  of  any  ■       '  --,    .. 


«palw 


and  the  latter  foi 
unedy.     They  are  used  figurai 


rupts 


who  dietatee  speaks  with  an   advenlitioua    auchoi 
ha  who  pracriba  has  the  sanction  of  reiLion. 

Dictate.  SuneBtlon.  Dii^tate  aignifiea  the  tl 
dictated,  and  has  an  Imperative  sense;  suHxeetion  si 
fies  tbe  thing  suggested,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  its  bi 
propoaed  aeoretly  or  in  a  gentle  manner.  These  te 
are  both  applied  with  ibis  aiBiincticn  to  acts  of  the  m 


,  .EnercloPKdla.      The  ,  definition 


To  Digress, 


th  mark  defects  of   stvle  op- 
Buse  is  properly  opposed  lo  tba 

a  details,  and  triffmg  paiticu- 
,     Both  in  the  original  and  the 


Hale,  Expand. 


Diligent,   Eipedltlou 


veil  ai 


weUai 


.    Prompt.     Diligent  marka 
reps"loM  to'the'mrk  1i?™ 


Lciica 


i".7fc, 


Direction,  Address,  Superscription.     . 

.  I*':''*!  '""''  "f  dictionary.  wTiich  may  compre-    son :   a  Buperecnptioi)  bas  more  respect  to  the 

terms  snployed  in  any  old  author.     A  nomen-  :  the  head  of 'other  wntmpl,  or  over  tomhs  an 
H  literally  a  list  of  names,  and  in  particular  a  :      Direction,,  Order.     Direction  contains  i 


ihin    t'ETn 


.  To  Die.  Expire.     Die  desigoates  in  general  the  ei- 
tiDction  ol  beiDg.     Expire  desi^ates  the  last  action  of 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 


To  Dlaapi 

■raduAlly  or  i 


Kiy  wore  di 
11,  Ijerause 
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lAloy&lty  opjv    equality 


to  diali^  t>  tilto^thcr  < 

insB  ot  tbe  indtviduaJ  at 
Dlsbeller,  L 

belLeviDg  that  a  t 
it  iB.     Cnbellef  a 

■^^t^blltothel 


Disbelief  properly  implies  tbi 
not.  or  refuains  to  believe  ths. 
1  pmperly  a  believing  Ihe  ion 
liet-ed  before:  disbelief  is  moi 
'  eventB  of  lifei  unbelief  to  seri 


Dispassionate.  Cool. 


zn 


moDient  of  danger  our  snfety  often  di 


To  Dispel.  Disperse.     Dispel 
by  dispellinsit;   ire  merely  ilestro) 


ttiej 


To  DiMlalm,  Ulaown.    To 

Discord,  8t  rite.     Diword  en 

evinees  itKlf  in  variou- <">"■-  > 
strife  displsye  itself  in 


slnfe  displ 
To    Dh 


,    Declare.     We    discover 
reef,     He  IDKnifesl  by  un- 

ver  themaelveB;    pjinJciiiar 


Discredit.  Disgrace,  RcproBrh.  9cani 

credit  interferes  witb  a  man  a  credit  or  ree' 

tinction;   reproach  -  makes  him  a  subject  of 
conversations   seaadal  tnslieshim  ui  objeci.  o 

To  DlKUSB.  Ezamlno.     Discuss  aignifiea  k 
Munderor  '  '    "' 

the  ^laDei 

lied  on  by  veibaJ  ai 
nation  pj--  "    "-- 

DISKUI.. „. ___„ 

loaibinR,  and  that  than  naurcs.     When  applied  u 
sible  objects  we  are  disRuated  with  dirt;  we  loathe  in 
amell  of  food  if  we  have  a  sickly  appetite;    we  nauaeat 
medicine:     and  when   applied   metaphoricaily,   we  ar 
disgusted  with  affectation;    we  luathe  Che  endeamjent 

ments  of  life,  ^ter  having  made  an  intsmperate  use  c 

Dlshoaest,  Knavish.  What 'is  dishonest  vidlats 
the  established  laws  of  man;  what  is  knavish  suppose 
peculiar  art  and  design  in  the  accompUahment. 

Dishonor,  Dlssrace,  Shame.  Dishonor  deprive 
a  peTson  of  thnee  outward  marks  of  honor  wl^ch  me; 
look  for  acoording.to  their  rank  and  station;  disBrac 
deprives  a  man  of  the  favor  and  kindness  wbieb  he  ha 
faeretofore  received  frT>m  otbere;  sbune  is  occasions 
by  direct  moral  tuiiHtude  or  that  of  which  one  ought  t 
be  asbanjed. 

To  Disjoint,  Dismember,  A  limb  of  the  body  rna 
be  diwointed  it  it  be  so  put  out  of  the  joiat  that  it  cannu 
Ht;  but  the  body  itself  ia  dismembered  when  tbe  diSei 
ent  limbs  or  parte  are  separated  from  eacb  other- 

DlsUke,  Dlsliicllnatlcin.     Dialike  appliea  to  what  on 

To  Dismay,  Daunt,  Appall.  We  are  disma^'cd  b; 
alamiing  circumatancea;  we  are  daunted  by  terrifyinR  cir 
eumstsnces;  we  are  appalled  by  horrid  circumstances. 

Disorder,  Disease,  Dlalemper,  Malady,     in  gen 


To  Dispense,   Distribute.     Dispense 

™"\s^n"to''aU:    we  dislnbu'te''to'«(;t 
Displeasure.    An^er,  Dlaapprobatti 

ire  is  always  a  softened  and  gentle  feelinf 


ore  forcible  ae- 


individi 


'*Di"picMure 


illy. 

Disi>le*a- 

—  — _^„  produced  by  some 
ipposed;    but  anger  may  be 


SSSikedt 

if  tbe  individual:    dieplwsure  is  an  act  of  the  will. 

udgment.  it  is  an  opposite  opinion- 
Dlapoaal.  Dlsposlllon,     Disposal  is  a  personal 

t  depends  upon  the  will  of  tbs  individual:  disposiuuu 
s  an  act  of  the  judgment;    it  depends  upon  tbe  nature 

nvolved  in  a  disposal;    the  good  order  of  the  things  Is 

To  Dispose,  ArraiMiei  Dlsest.  We  may  dispose 
mlinary  matters  by  simply  aMigilng  a  place  to  each; 
11  this  manner  tr«ea  ate  dupoaed  in  a  row.  but  we  ar- 
^ngeand  digest  byanint«llectualeffort:  in  tbe  first  case 
ly  putting  those  together  which  ought  to  so  together; 
md  in  the  latter  cass  by  both  ssparating  that  which  is 
iiasimilar.  and  brining  together  that  which  is  similar; 
n  this  manner  books  are  arranved  in  a  library  according 
,o  their  siia  or  their  subject;  the  materials  (or  a  literary 


Dlsposlllon,    Ten 


tion    is    permanei 


ispoflition ;    we 


"fo^Dtarei(ard.  Neglect,  SIlKhl.     We  disregud  th( 

their  injunctions  or'  their  precePle.     To  isregaiJ  re- 
sults from  the  settled  purpose  of  t' 

opinions  produoea  dissension;    a  collision   of  interest! 
produces  oontention;    a  collision  of  humois  producci 

Distant.  Far,  Beraole,     Distant  is  used  to  designati 


kiS'" 


To    Distinguish,    Discriminate. 


■4e'di 


is  deep-rooted 


'{B 


Dlsllngnilshed,    Consplcuons,    Noted.    Kmincnt, 


itly  applied  properly  t 
ill-pox.     Maradyhaslet 


Disparity,    Inequality.     Uispar 

other:    inequality  io  applicable  to  1 
pared  with  each  other:    the  disparii 

ions  entering  into  a  .matrimonial  i 


Dlstrens,  Anxiety,  Anguish,  Agony.     Dietra 


one°f«'^s™n"tVp'^ 

the  evil  that  ia  past;   agony  springs  froi 
which  is  immediate  ot  before  the  eye. 
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To  DlilrelB,  Hsrmis,  Peipin 

tmsed    Btiher  in    bia    outwwtf  ci.,.^ — „ —     _ 

[•oUbes;  beishtniiBdmenuny  □rcorponaJty;  hciepe 
plexed  m  his  uiul«reUmdinE,  more  thvi  Id  hu  lealingH: 
oeprivaciOD  dbtnasea;   pnivoatiODB  ftnd  bos^le  mea 


Dlitnut,  Snip<M< 
«ithsr  of  ouihIth  or 

«tlien:  diffidance  onl 


is  naturally  dimdent. 

To    Disturb,    Interrupt. 

either  inwardly  or  outvaraly; 
flutwudly:    our  miDdamavL> 

To  Divide.  Separale,   Pi 


0  be  dijtrUBtful 


divided 

be  divid^l 


itsd  « 


™«?',>' 


whole 


e  frequently  separated  io 

I    Dltlie,,  DlBtrlbulc,    Share.     Wa    c^ide'  the 

0  pfLTtftt  the  Bwne  as  divide,  and  it  i>  to  eivb  those 
parts  to  some  persons,  the  sdme  as  dlAtribute;  but  the 
person  who   shares  takes  a  part  hirDself:    he  who  dis- 

DoctrlDe.  Precept.  Principle.     A  docti 


.„ J.  .jBmed  by  a 

or  laid  down  by  sr^- 


A  precept  re 


opinion  by  penona  m 
To  Doubt.  Qnestl 


.=  .....   .  i.r.n'cipirii™  in 

is  composed  of  principles^ 


«xpressiDS  it,  dirccUy  or 

Doubt.  Suipease.    I 

should  believe:    sUBpensi 


f  of  the  body  by  whom  it  is  mun 
inciplcB  maintained  in  matters  o 
"  ibt  lis  altogether  in  tbi 
HJ^  S™hB"lktUi^  w! 

directly;   we  doubt  the  trutl 
ubt  respects  that  which  w 


Dntw  exprasses  hero  the 

terms,  namely,  of  putting  a  body 
-one's  Mil  or  towaid  I — — "    -- 


the  fin>t  thr 

Jiion  from  behina 

drsgisto  dtaw  a  thing 


Oloomy,  Had.  Dismal.  When  applied  tt 
ibiect^  dull  and  Kloomy  denote  the  want  o( 
light  or  life:    in  tliis  sense  metal,  are  more  oi 

wpatherisdull  when"be  sun  is  obscurpd  bv  clouds,  and 


power  of  the  mind.     No  durable  connections  can  hs 

Duty.  ObllEBtton.  Duty  has  to  do  with  the  eon- 
science,  and  arisee  from  the  natural  relations  of  society; 
an  obligation  arises  from  circumstances,  and  is  a  species 
of  duty.     He  who  guArantecs  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 

Kbmi     Quiet,     Best,     Bepose.     Ease    and     quiet 


which  IS  affjeeable  after  labor-  , 

Easy.  Ready.  Elaey  mariu  the  freedom  of  I 
dons:  ready  the  disposition  or  Vfillingness  to  do: 
former  refers  mostly  to  the  thing  or  the  nuuiner 
latter  to  the  penon. 

To  Eclipse,  Obscure.  Heavenly  bodies  ant  eel 
by  the  intervention  of  other  iKidies  between  them 
tbe  beholder;    things  are  in  eeneral  obscured  whict 


Education,    Inati 


but  education  comprehends  not  only  b 
eatabliabmeat  el  the  [olBdpliM:  good 


of  knowledge 
iitward  conduct: 
>h  these,  but  tl^ 


good  bleeding  makes  one  more  polished  and 

. good  education  makes  one  really  good. 

To  EBecti  Produce.  Perform.  To  produoe  sgni- 
9  to  bring  something  forth  or  into  existence;  to  per- 
irm  to  do  aomething  to  the  end :  to  effect  is  to  proouce 
1  effect  by  performing;  whatever  is  effecteo  is  the 
mseimence  la  a  specific  design:  it  always  requires, 
lerelore,  a  rational  agent  to  etfect:  what  is  pioduQed 
ay  follow  incidentally,  or  arise  Irom  the  action, of  an 

irmed  la  done  by  specific  efforts. 
Effusion.     Elacnlatlon,     An     effusion     commonly 

(Dt:  it  is,  tbarefore,  m  general  not  only  incoherent 
ice    to    some    pajticular  eircumstaDDe-      Enthusiasts 


Elderly,  Aged,  Old,  The  elderly  man  bas  passed 
the  meridian  ot  Ute;  the  aged  man  is  fast  approaching 
the  term  of  our  existence:  the  okl  man  has  already 
reached  this  term,  or  has  exceeded  it. 

Eligible.  Preferable.  What  Is  eligible  Is  desirable 
in  itaell.  what  is  preferable  is  more  denrable  than  another. 

To  Embarrass.  Perplex,  EntanKlc  Embarrass- 
menu  depend  allogetlier  on  ourselves;  the  want  of 
prudence  and  presence  of  mind  is  the  common  cause: 
perplexities  depend  on  extraneous  drcutnstancee  as  well 

attended  with  perpleji 

Emissary,  Spy. 


a., 


Both  theee  ivords  ( 

y  on  some  public 

ey  differ  m  their  < 

3^y  ol  the  words.     The  e 

Nth  the  people  to  whom  h 


ss: 


Durable,  IdSllns.  Perm 
ally  said  oi  mstehaf  suhstai 


l^™tly 

inaividually 
la^ng;  1^ 
earth.     The 


That  which  perishM  quickly 


wherever  he  can  teat  perceive  what  is 
liceps  himself  at  a  distance  from  all  but 
particularly  aid  him  in  the  obiBct  of  his 
emissary  is  generally  employed  by  the 

ire  employed  by  all  regular'  govenin 

Empire,  Belni,  Dominion.  As  smtnie  signiSes 
command,  or  the  power  exercised  in  commanding, 
t  properly  refers  to  the  country  or  people  commanded; 
ind  As  reign  sienifics  the  act  of  reigning,  it  refers  la  the 

:he  brulca  or  inanimate  objects,  and  figuratively  to  the 

To  Employ,  Use.     We  employ  whatever  we  take 

■or  a  time;   we  use  whatever  we  entir^  devote  to  our 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 


■n  as  pain:  eqiu 


sulogiieJ;  the  p»in 


,  real  or  eupposed; 


may  be  men  Sattery, 

boldeo.    To  m 

aldm  to  make  bo 

action  in  gensral,  tbe  lattar 


ie  employed. 

or,   Mistake.  Blunder. 


Error,  Fault,     ^r 


Soally;    to  close  t 


end  gradually.  1 
-u.™u..u>.,vuH.yeDdin  anyways  b 
ii  that  irhicli  has  been  designedly  b 

To  Endeavor.  Aim.  Strive,  Btrug 

spriDBS  from  a  SBPK  oMuly:    ween 


._jy  lay  in  the  iudgmeni,  or  in  the 

I       Braptlon.  Explosion.     Gruptioo  is  the  comini  into 
!  is  iodefrnite    vieu-.  by  a  auddea  bunting;   expioeion  signilia  buntini 

ever  is  begUD        To  EstliiiB.te,  Compute,  Bale.    To  eetimate  is  to 


together 
riho 


by  deduct! 


s  gndua]  procees  of  puttina  i 
>  to  fix  the  relative  value  in  oni 
d  compaHsoai  a  builder  e.tim 
liDB  a  house  on  a  given  plan; 
B  eomputee  the  probable  dimin 


the  thiDB  striven  for  is  always  conceived  to  be  of  impor-        Eternal,  Endless,  Everlasdi^.     The  etenial  it 
Unce:  strugglinB  is  the  effect  o(  necessity;  it  is  propor- :  above  time;  the  endless  lies  within  lime.     That  is  p.uj^ 
Uoned  to  tbe  difficulty  of  atUiinmenti   the  thing  strug-    erly  eCernal  which  hat  neither  beginning  Dor  and;    that 
(led  tor  is  indiEpensabty  necMsary.  is  endless  which  has  a  be^nning,   but  no  end;    that 

effort  and  eiertion  'are  particular  raodes  ,      To  Evade,  Equivocate,  Pi 

...  .  .    .  ..    -  I.-  ...1..  . ;.,..., 1-;—  ar  calling  on  I 

force    by  evading:  we  give  a  false  satisfaction  by 


.,.., ,  .  byVnfuTlyTiIming  theTubj'eet 'or'cal"ling~off  the  a"«n- 

y  !■  eonnected  '  ocai  expreasiont;    we  prevaricate  by  the  use  of  [oov 
of  activity;  with  force  that  of  capalulity;  with  I  and  indefinite  eKprenions;    we  avoid  giving  tatiafactioi 

It  of  health;  energy  lis  only  in  the  mind;  f —  -  j-  .     _ _  .■-. -.._..■__!... ;__ 

"  "      ■■"  "      '     of  «ther  body  or 


olendeavt..   „ 

Ibe  latter  a  continued  stR 
Baeigy,  Force,  Vlf^i 


se.  Extend.    Enlai 


oE&e 


pnfyingl 


'?/''.^?\ 


ipplied        ETenttlncldfu't   Accident,    A dve 


,    Oecu 


t|  the  ' 


Jon  of  the  term 


We  speak  o! 


Vheseteimi  art'cipiMvV"of~what'p 

to  that  of  the  other  t 

1  accidental  event  which  happens  by  the 


rodlglouB,    Honstroni.     The    i 
"■  °'-  -'"- *troui°«>ntradictB  n! 


EowuKb.  Sufflclenl.     He  has  enough  wh 
are  sa^Bed ;    he  has  sufficient  whose  wants  ar 

Q«en.  to  satisfy.     Suffii^nt,  in    Latin   tuffici 
ei)je  of  luffieio.  compoundecl  of  sob  and  fac 


(SlBCt,  Extort. 

t«  commonly  an  i 

Exact,  Nice,  Pa 


Example,  Pattern 

be  followed  geneially 

K'done"tho''fo™w^ 


ular.  Punctual.     To  be  exact 

ode  of  doing  it  1   punctual  as  to 

Enaample.  The  example  must 
the  pattern  must  be  followed 
<  to  wliat,  but  how  a  thing  is  to 
-vea  ae  a  guide  to  the  judgment; 


im ployed  only  in  tbe  i 


Enterprising.    Ad 


and  placing 
Epithet, 

of  ch«  rhel 


auality  ii 
Equal  is 


The 

din"'  ^/iTnV^lLl 
,  "^ithet  is  tlut  tc 

"of  speech; 

'anXijeStive  J'il 


Example.  Instance.     The  eiample  is  set  f 

duced  by  way  of  evidence  or  proof. 

To  Excite,  Incite.  Provoke,     To  excite  is  sa 
particuUrly  of  the  inward  feelings:   incite  la  sail 

passions  are  excited;    ha  is  incited  by  any  M 

provoked,  or  he  is  provoked  by  some  fecUng  tf 

Excursion,  Bamble.  Tour,  Trip,  Jaunt. 


;1t^ 


ir  in  feature;  uniform  is  said  of  thingt  e^zcute  a  amsll  fault:  we  pardon  . 
:  fitness  to  correspond;  tbose  which  are  excuse  that  which  personally  affe 
.  shape,  or  make,  are  not  uniform,  and    pardon  liiat  which  offends  aiaintt  m 


To  ^ccul«.  Fulfill,  PFrtonn. 


th«  powerfl  an  fa11«1  fi 
frequency  and  bubitude 
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Fair.  Clesr.     Fair  ii  usol 


,t  nill  supply  tli«  exLnn< 


To  Exonerate.  Exculpate. 

'hjiree  hu  L 


Tba  Gnt  ie  Cha 


dannr  of  bainjE  niamf 
Expedient,  Besoii 


rte.     The  cipedi. 

Expedient,  Fit.  '  The  expediracv  of  i 
Dutwird  circunutaii 


11  depend 


altoKether  upon  tb 

la  det«nninea  by  m  moral  njie. 

To  ExplalOi  Expound.  Interpnt.  Bingla  vords  or 
nnt«niH  are  explained:  a  whole  vork.  or  conuderable 
pan*  of  it,  are  expounded;  the  sense  <^  any  vritiuc  or 
■ymbolieal  aiEn  is  Interpreted. 

To  Biplalii,  lllnslrate.  EInctdale.  To  eiplain  ia 
■imply  to  reader  inteUiKible:  to  illuitrvle  sod  elucidate 
are  to  give  additional  clearDess.  Everything  requires 
to  be  explained  to  one  who  is  icjiotant  of  it;  but  the 
best  informed   will   require  to   nave  abetniie  subjecta 

To    Eipoatulate.    B«niODatrate. 


clan 


Be   1 


^ofci 


mis,  ICitrinsic.  ForelgD,     The  extra 
the  extrinaLG  is  that  which  fomia  a  p 


and  baa  no  kind  ul 


Etraordtnary.  Remarltable.     The  ex 

irdinary  e 


able,  aa  when  we  apeak'  of 
what^deaervea  notii 

rod^al,    Lavli 


srkable. 
the  prod  Ileal  man  epende  it  in  exeeeii 


■  wasteful  or  auperfluous.  the  la 
oply  without  any  sort  nf  smnt. 
■auberanti  Luxuriant.    Thew 


Profuse.     The 

without  nsKiii: 
I.  One  may  be 
it  eiceeda  one'a 

to'd"moS""f5l 


I,  Conversable,  Pit 


1,  Jocular,, Jo 


iretiouB  man  deals  m  Ih 
ell  '83  amuBe;    the  plea 


Faith,  Creed.     Tbta 
differ  in  thia.  that  faith 

Faith,    Fidelity.     Fa 


d  in  or  believed;  but  they 
Bed  only  reepecta  tba  thias 
L   here   denotee   a   rood*  of 


.- 1  which  others  re 

Falthfii)7Vrusty.'"^  Faith&l   r 
altogether:     it  is  suited   to  all  n 

eiplB.%utth?'J^'"-'  -™"^  '"■  "" 


Faithless,  FerDdtous, 

:ian  is  expressly 


!*.. 


Dwntall.  i 
..downfall  tu 


I,.  Treacherous. 

□d  is  periiaious 


tie  mind  to  ad- 

1  ind  Stii^'sl' 

only  the  prin- 
fr  placed.     It  is 

L  futlilwi 
.     Pert' 


Every- 


Fall,  Downfall.  BulD.     Kail  applies  to  tha 

ia  set  up.  altbouRh  as  uiHinK  as , 

fall;  but  we  BpsOTol  the  downfall  of  the 
loiiiesi  ir«es  or  the  tallest  airiie*.  A  man  may  recover 
from  his  fall,  but  his  downfall  is  commoDly  followed  by 
the  entire  ruin  of  his  conoenu.  and  often  ot  hirnself- 

FallacloDB,  Deceitful,  Fraudulent.  The  falladous 
has  respect  to  falsehoDd  in  opinion;  deceitful  to  that 
which  is  extemaUy  false:  our  hopes  ate  ofl«n  fallacious; 
the  aooearancee  of  thinn  are  often  deceitful.  Falla- 
oT  the  mind,  excludes  the  idea 
ludes  the  idea  of  mistake;  fraud- 


Fami 


W'S; 


Fame 


mploywi  only  (or  i 


d  brilliant  exploits. 
Fame.  Beport,  Rumor. 

form  or  eelsbiish  a  charsctt 


Famous,     Celebrated,     Renoimed,     Illualrlous. 

Famous  signilies  litenily  haviiij;  fame  or  the  cause  of 
Cune;  it  is  applicable  to  that  which  causes  ■  noise  or 
aenaationi  to  that  which  is  talked  of,  written  upon, 
discussed,  and  Ihoujtbt  of;    to  tliat  which  is  circulate 

hu^y'l 


n'o4d    J 


raiwd  a 


inowned    signihes    literally 
s  applicable  to   whatever 


•Bated;  illustrious  siBniHu  liti 
,  luster:  it  ia  applicable  to  wb 
Fanciful.  Fantastical,  W 
'anciful  is  eaid  of  that  which  ii 
udgrnent;    fantaatical  is  said  c 

If"  simple"  evlat^n'fran'mie 


ileal..  Capricious. 


disordered  state;    hut  the  ima^nstiiui  ia  suppoaed  to 
act  when  the  intellectual  powers  are  in  full  play. 
Fallffue,    Wearlnesa,   l.asiltiide»  Faucue  lia   an 


is  a  weuing  out  th«  strength,  or  bim 

laaitnde  ia  ■  gBnenl  rel&xstion  of  the  i 

Feartal,  Dreadful,  Frightful,  Tn 

riUe,  Terrlllc.  Honlble,  Horrid.     1 


rible. 


LANGUAGE 

veuinesa  |  solid  which  ia  abl«  to  bear. 

F™'m»"    '.imaQce?or 'hoefr™'' i' 
.  Pil,  Apt,  Hee 


*l  ^o'- 


inCea 


m.*' 


to  Ebake  a  atand  affainat  r^ 


friehtful  is  less  than  the  trr 
.  tW  the  terrible;    tte  ter 

neka  may  be  frightful;    thu 

XifKii? 

tremendouj;   the  nutrinK  of  a 

of  killiiie  is  lion 
ghttul,    Jreadtu 

■lble"or'^rrid'.  ''wb  ^^"^ 
terrible,    or   horrid    dream; 

lul.  dreadful,  o 

terrible  tempest;    dreadful, 

of  the  vhpie  fi 
ol  the 


the  Supreme  Dispoaer  of  all  tbinsH. 
I      Flatterer,  Srcophant,  Fanslle.     The  flatterer  is 
one  who  ll&ttera  by  vords;    the  sycophant  and  parasite 
ie  Iberetore  always  a  aallerer,  and  something  more,  for 
the  aycaphajit  adopts  every  meao  anifioB  by  wbioh  he 

degrTMralion  and  scrviie  compliance  by  which  he  can  ob- 

Fieilbli     ""'™" 


■liable.  Pliant,  Supple.     Flexible  ie  used 


e,  Conscious.     To  feel  is  said        iipudie, 

'ardiy  and  outwardly:   it  ia  the  '  in  a  natur^ 

Mice;    to  be  «naible  is  said  only  ,  only:    pliant _, .. 

..  _  —  property  of  all  living  cr»«turt»  I  what  can  be  bent  in  any  degiw  ai  a  .tick  is  fiexible; 

to  leel  pleaaure  uid  pun  in  a  neater  or  less  degree:  I  whst  can  be  bent  ae  wax,  or  folded  like  cloth,  is  pliable; 

tbose  ereaturae  wbieh  have  not  iBe  sense  of  hearing  will  '  supple,  whether  in  a  proper  or  a  figurative  sense,  is  an 

"  ■"  ■"      '     junds;  one  is  eonscioUB  only  ol^what    «»eemof  pliabihty;   wbal  can  bo  bent  backward  and  for- 

To  Fluctuate,   TTo  Waver.     To  fluctuate  oonveya 

jiritB  or  the  opinions;    to  waver  is  said  only  of  the  will 
To  Follow,  Surceedf  Eniuc.     Follav 


I  havmg  fallen  : ' 


■hott  of  our  duty. 

To  Feign.  Pretend.     One  fi 

be  excused  froi 

tends  in  order  to  serve  a  present  purpose;   a  child  pre- 

teodq  to  have  lost  his  book  who  wishes  to  ejtcuse  him- 


applicable 

we  congratulate  others  oi 
Female.    Feminine. 

character  we  expect  to  qr 
temale  drees,  manners,  i 
ulention  of  all  nHyiats, 
preeent  period.     The  fecc 


Ferocious,  Fli 

of  either  cruelty  oi 


of  a  CI 


inate.     In    the   femali 
nhich  is  feminine.    Tht 

,     Ferocity  marks  the 


luoceed  denolee  the  goiui 
immediately  after  anothe 


r  twing  in  the  same  place 
many  persons  may  follow 
s;    but  only  one  individual 


,  Pursue.     The  idu 


Follower,  Adherent,  Parilsa 

adheres  to  his  eause;  a  partisan  is 
Follr,  Foolery.     Folly  is  the  e 


illed  by  the  force  of  reason  anda  tense  of  leliEion"  '  petually  commiltiniE  folliee  if  not  under  pro| 
ir.   Ardor,     The  affeotioni   mm   properly   fer-  I  lasblonable  people  lay  aside  one  foolery  only 


Fool,  Idiot,  Buffoon,     Fool  is  d 


elusive  that  puts  a  stop  to  fi 
n»  Find.  Ftaid  Out,  Disc 

modUying  the  nuterids.  wl 


Bwly  applying 


o'r^j^njh 


private  penwi.  or  one  that  is  rude  and 
ays  of  the  world;  buffoon,  in  French 
1  probability  connected  Witt  our  word 
.  bull,  signifying  a  aenselees  fellow, 
naturally  or  artificially  a  fool;    the 


I      Foolhardy,  Adventurous.   Baita.     The  foolhardr 
nith  our  i  tunius  man  ventures  from  a  love  of  the  anfuous  and  the 


We  hnd    fai 
lone;  we  objec 

e.  Delicate, 


.. n  venture*  fnr  » 

',  Violence.     The  arm  of  j 
order  to  bring  offenders  U 


Thread  is  said 
hat  is  agreeable 


Finite 

Llm  led.     Finite  is 

things:  . 

ndlim 

ted  is  the  artihcu 

withiD  t1 

«Dnly 

to  the  infinite;   h 

finite.     TUB  wo 

ofaprin 

»>slini 

d^s    mte.  and  , 

Firm, 

Fixed 

Solid.  Stable. 

Fixed  denotes  t 

e  statf  of  bein 

•olidus,  o 
solid  tki 

ing;     slAble   Iv 

firm  whi 

h  is  n 

t  easilv  shaken 

fastened 

le  by  law;    f 


We  ought  to  list 


Forefathers,     Proven  I  tors.     Ancestors.         For» 

alhers  signiHes  our  fstnerg  before  us,  and  includes  our 

To   i 


,  of  ths  under- 

.uuyiL 
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ForK^lfaini 


guided  by  out* 
ignosCloites  the  ' 

n^mbLc  in  the  i. 

I,  Oblivion.     Forgetfuli 


ItBUot  tt^  tbjng;    thefnrmsrrefen  tobimirliotorieti; 
the  latter  to  that  which  ia  forgotten. 


^  To  Foislve,  Pardon,  AbBo 


ot  lUBtice.     Absolution  m  proDounced  either  by  the  civil 
judge  OT  the  eceleejaatical  miriiater;   and  it  re-efltabliahef 

To  Form,  Fashion,  \IUold.  Shape.     Aa  everything 


Sspedk  of  it  as  faihioned,     God  lormed  man 
iBt  of  the  ground;    he  faahioned  him  after 
""  "  ih  to  repreflent  a  thing  ae 

L  man  are  molded  at  the 

riah  to  represent  a  thing 

...-B  «»  »»..-«.»«  si»blitieH  wbicb  digUnguiaB 

It  tnuu  othera,  we  talk  of  ahaiHng  it. 

Form,   Cercmonyi  HIM.   ObservaHL... .. 

•pacta  all  deteiminate  EDodce  of  acting  and  apeaking. 
tbat  are  (wlopl«d  by  eordeiy  at  large,  in  every  tranBaDtion 

havior  which  are  made  t 


ver  will  break  from  the  effects  ot  ti: 
rhtch  will  not  bAr  a  temporary  via 
Frank,  Candid,  Ingenuoua,  Fi 


tlf-intereet  u 
gpeakstb 


I  dictates  of' hiiiTnrtr  the  candid 
oceal;    he  epealfa  without  regard 

Quouaman  throws  on  all  diHguiae» 
id  bringa  everything  Ui  light;    he 


high  an  offiee  aa  tin 

□pen  man;  the  frank  man  bpsUcb  only  of  what  coaeems 
himself;  Che  free  man  speaks  of  what  concerns  othen: 
the  open  man  nays  all  he  knows  and  thinka,  from  the  in- 
considerate levity  of  his  temper;  the  plain  man  speaks 
plainly  but  truly;    he  gives    no  falsa  coloring    to  his 

'*  ir  think 


bis  own  ii 

formed  acoordmg  to  a  precis. 

molded;    thus  tlis  bablts  of 

will  of  a  auperiot.     Wben  wt 

M  i«etiviDg  tba  accidental  qtialiti 


are  applied  t- 
«  founded  upon  its  peculia 


Free,  Familiar.     To  b 

ill  the  constraints  which  < 

.joume  impose;    to  be  f am; 

of  a  fsmihar,  of  a  relative, 

Free.  Eiempl.     Free  : 

Freedomi  Libert]'.  Freedom  is  pereonal  and  private; 
liberty  is  public.  The  freedom  of  the  city  is  the  privi1u« 
granted  by  the  dty  to  individuals;    the  liberties  of  the 

To    Frequent,   Beaort   To,  ,  Hatint.     Frequent   ia 


.  applied  to  everything  fn>m 
be  free;    but  exempt,  on  the 


dreadful  mi 
a^S^^br 
b^tboi 


^ io  profession  of  tL__  ._. 

mldable.  Dreadful.  Terrible,  ShorUiw.    1 

"" '"' "'"■"' "  ■■i<;i«''%: 


may  be  fc 
dfut.     Thi 


ily   nor  violentlv;     the 
not  suddenly;   thus  the 


ently; 


Lings:  thus,  the  glare  of  a  tiger's  eye  is  terrible; 
the  uneipected  news  of  a  Iriend's  death  is  sbocking. 

Forsaken.  Forlorn.  Destitute.  To  be  forsaken 
(v.  to  abandon)  is  to  iw  deprived  of  the  company  and 
assistance  of  those  we  have  looked  to;  to  be  forlorn  is 
Io  be  forsaken  in  time  of  difficulty,  to  be  witiiout  a  guide 
in  an  unknown  road;  to  be  destitute  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  first  naceaeariea  of  life. 

To  Foranear,  Perjure,  Suborn.  To  forswear  is 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  oaths ;  to  perjureis  employedonly 
for  aucb  oatha  aa  have  been  administered  '•■■  "—  ~— ' 

oath  of  allowance  by  dewrtion;    a 


oa^  frequent  a  tbeatei 


FuDeral,  Obsequlei 


..    The  danger  Ihi 
that  which  is  seen 

mieak  of  thefi 


..wi'SS 


— ..  _.-  ....  „..-.  .,„..  himself; 

er,    Chcrlah,    Harbor.    IndulKe.    Then 
1!  employed  here  in  the  momi  acceplstion , 


line  rail  Moseqi 

last  sad  office  w 

we  speak  of  obscouics  as  the  greatest  tribute  of  JT"?"* 

'  ToGai^.  Stare,  Gate.    Gape  and  stare  are  taken  in 
a  bad  eense;   the  former  indicating  the  astonishment  ot 

SfSt?^^laSablef4li"groT^nishinent,'pr^u",'Sr 

To  Catber.  Collpet.    To  mther  signifin  *«  bring 

pt  biSd?nK  ot  foimmg  in'lo  a''whole;   we  gather  that  which 

into  a  hesp;   vessels  are  coliprted  so  as  to  form  a  Heel. 

General,  Universal.     What  is  general  includes  the 
greater  part  or  number:  what  is  universal  includes  every 


^ward  saliafacl^u!    to  hart»r  is'lo"al1 
mind,  and  is  eenersil.y  taken  in  the  worst 

place  in  the  heart:  to  indulge  in  tlie  minJIsttrgivBtfe  i 
whole  mind  to  it,  to  make  it  the  chief  source  of  pleasure :  . 
as  when  one  indulges  an  affection,  by  making  the  will  I  1 
and  the  outward  conduct  bend  to  its  KratificBtions.  i 

FoundatloQ,  Ground.  Baals.  A  report  is  said  (o  be  |  | 
without  any  foundation  which  has  lak^  its  rise  in  mere  '  ( 
conjecture,  or  in  some  arbitrary  cause  independent  of  all    < 


le  signifies  Utcrnily  well- 

^Id  or  the  spirited. 

The  gift  is  an   ait  ot 


Frogllr,  Frail.  Bridle.  Man.  corporeally  considered  i 
Is  a  fragile  crenture.  his  frame  is  composed  of  fragile  ma-  1 1 
terials;  mentally  roniudered,  be  is  a  frail  creature,  for  be  i 
ia  liable  to  every  sort  of  frailty;    fragile  applies  to  what-  ,  1 


To  Give,  Grant,  Bestow.    The  idea  ot  comm' 

these  terms:    this  is  the  whole  significai 
I  grant  is  to  give  at  one'e  pleasure;  tobes 


LANGUAGE 

AlTonl  pleuui 


I  inch  objects  Ki 

— „- ,, viiiR  i«  applied  ui  buvu  uuimiM 

only  u  BTB  DeenBu-r  to  aupply  wuta,  irhiah  aiwuyi 
CODBiBt  of  that  vhiflh  u  tranaienble' 

Ta  aive,  PnaenI,  Oiler,  Exhibit.  Wa  giva  to 
onrdomaticB;  wepment  topnDceg;  vs  offer  to  Qod;  we 
■Ive  to  a  person  obat  we  wish  Co  be  ncaived ;  wa  pnoent 
to  a  penon  what  we  think  acreesblei  a  poem  ia  ssiil  to 
•ihiUt  marks  of  cenius. 

To  Give  Up,  AbaodoD.  Besln,  Foreco.    To  give 


op  is  applied 
and  the  like: 


lice;   haS 
,  hoid  it: 


l\Z'^7t 


up  expectations,   and   ntago    hopes;     we 
Wbich  we  have,  aad  we  forego  that  whict 

Glaring,  Barefaced.  Glaring  designatH  the  thing; 
barefacad  chaiactariies  the  pemon;  a  Klanng  falBehocxl 
)e  that  which  strilcea  the  observer  in  an  instant  to  be 
teUebood;  a  barefaced  lie  or  falKbood  betrays  the 
effrontery  of  him  who  utters  it. 

GIlmpM.  Glance.  A  glimpse  is  the  action  ol  the 
object  appearing  to  the  eye;  a  glance  ii  the  action  of 
the  eye  seeking  the  object:  one  catchea  a  glimpae  ol 
ao  obieot;  one  cuts  a  glance  at  an  obiect. 

Glory,    Honor.     Glory  in   gaDiething  daisliiiE  and 


the  person,  and  is  extended  in  i 
To 'Gratify,    Indulite,    Hui 

or  indnign  in  pleasi 
palify  is    tor   the 


.  of  lii 


M  or  good-nature.     To  bu 
Voliutary.     Gratuiuus 


Grave,   Serious,   Solan 


all  tl 


It  that  heavinUB  of  n 


"  """  ™i°r^,  Bta. 


sacber  delivt 


is  displayed 
imply_  BtBSdi- 
nndemua- 


To  Glory,  Boai 


others:    to  glory 
I,  the  indulgence 

t  is  property  to 


pnelatm  praiees  aloud,  and  u  tue 
farent  or  bad  sense. 

Godlike,  Divine,  Heavenly.  Godlike  is  : 
npres^ve,  but  lea  common  term  than  divin 
form^  is  used  only  as  an  epithet  of  peculiar  pr 
an  individual;    divine  is  generally  employed  fi 


earthly  beings, 
heavenly  to  aartluj , 

Good-natured,     Good -humor. 

Kood-humor   both  imply   the   dinpoflil 
bfl  pleaaed;   but  the  former  is  babitu 


"hau  ^ar^.',  'we  may  sp«k  cS'  a'laii 

Great  Grwid.^bllme.     These . terms  ai 


undertaking  bcepeake 
designates  the  dimem 
^ther  grand  or  sublimi 


Dni'ofXi'Kh™"A' 
j'surTOunding^n" 


iroceedn  involmitarily  as  an  ex 
.jtherotbodyormind:  the  mi 
.he  desin  of  awakening  atlen  lio. 
Gross,  Coarse.     These  term 


-n'tbe 


1  unrestrained  indulgence  i 

It  of  polish  eitlier  as  to  hie 

I    Gnard,    Defend^    Watch.  ,To    guard,    i 


rj. 


GovemmeDt,  Adr 
---'--  employed  eilhi 


eming  simply  by  judgment; 

I  Id  is  t  ration.  Both  these  ti 
:  to  detiunata  the  u:t  of  gover 
he  peTtaan  loveming  and  sd 


va"i°K  i^  Uks"""^*"  of  i^othw''m  to™,  'wblii* iS 


Grace,  Charm.  Grace  is  altogether  eorporenl: 
charm  is  «ther  corporesl  or  mental:  the  grace  qualiries 
the  action  of  tfae  body;  the  charm  is  an  inhei«nt  quality 
in  the  body  itself.     A  lady  moves,  danres,  and  nrsiks 

of  her  mind.     A  graceful  figure  is  rendered  m  by  tlia 
deportment  of  the  body.     A  comely  figure  lias  tHat  in 

that   inspiras  admiration;     elesant   is    applicable,    like 


when  he  makes  the  attack.     Watch,  like  gua.nl. 

imply  tile  use  of  any  means  to  prevent  the  danger; 

>rd.  Guardian.    The  guard  only  guards  against 
al  evils;    the  guardian  takes  upon  bim  the  office 
int,  counselnr,  and  dirertor. 
Guess,  Conjecture,  Divine.     We  guess  that  a 


term  is 

howeve 

,  employed  to  denote  a  specie 

Tf'j^^ing 

ten,  as  to  divine  the  meanin 

^■Sue 

St,   Tisl 

lor,  or  Visitant.      Guest 
oed;    visitor  or  visitant  is  t 

gnifiee  one 

who  is 

entertai 

le  one  who 

to  see  the 

and'en 

ov'lociS'ifitL^^^  "uTth 

takes 

Iso  of  ho 

*.pitality. 

Gul 

M,  Habit.     The  guise  is  that  which 

and  o 

en   only 

at  which  1^ 

ae  of  a  peasant,  in  order  th 

better  to 

himself 

nn',h'^'i,",.h1r„?fM™™n'' 

the  clerical 

''"eTbltofi^' 

on  tne  nauit  oi  a  cierR^Tnan. 
Home.  Honse.  Besldence. 

HabitAtion 

.lOoglc 
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impliea  merely  &  dwelling-place:  btnme  refera  lo  a  build- 
ing construcled  purooBely  for  dwelling  therein.     Home 

the  BCene  of  domestic  tiei  njid  family  life.     RaiidencB  it 

To  Hapmn.  Chance.     Happen  mpocti  all  events. 

bendfl  likewiae  tat  idea  of  tbe  eause  and  order  of  events; 
whatever  comeA  to  pass  happens,  whether  regularly  in 
the  course  of  things,  or  particularly  and  out  of  the  orcer; 
whatever   chanf^es,  happens  altogether  without  concert, 

the  external  circumstances  of  a  man;  but  the  former 
convoys  thn  Lilen  of  Chat  which  is  abstractly  Rood,  the 
latter  Implies  rather  what  is  agreeable  to  one  s  wishes, 
A  man  is  happy  in  hia  marrlaKe;  he  is  fortunate  in  his 
trolling  concerns,  Happv  excludes  the  idea  of  chance; 
fortunate  excludes  the  idea  of  .personal  efton. 
Harbor,  Haven,  Porl.     The  idea  of  a 


)  Hatard,  Bisk,  Tenture 


e  who  hotanls  ■ 


he  fears  less  frot 


K'.t'S.~, 


a  the  < 


Hatbo 


Hard,  Firm,  Solid. 

'That 

yield  to  a  cIom 
not  yield  so  as 

r  coiapr. 

easep 

^  Itself" 

when  It 

rCBard 

to  the 

when  it  Is  so  cl 

melybouf 

but    breaking. 

Hard    a 

nd".^M 

eonstitution  of 

boilies. 

md  the 

ponent  parts;   but  hard 

the  solid  to  the 

Hardly,   Sc 

bihty  predomi 

fl'Sld"'  ' 

r'^^ 

Where 

ites. 'hardly  see 

the  health;    that  is  aalul 
the  health;  and  that  is  SI 

To  Heap,  Pile,  Accul 


wholesome  whic 


where  the  idea  of  frequency  predominates,  scarcely 
■eems  preferable.  One  can  hardly  judge  nf  a  person  s 
teaturee  by  a  single  and  partial  giMice:   we  Hcarcel;(  ever 

To  Hasten,  Acrelerale,  Speed,  Eipedlte,  Dis- 
patch. To  hasten  expresses  little  more  than  the  gen- 
eral Idea  of  quickness  m  moving  towud  a  point;    thus. 


Dart..     The  word  speed  includm  not  mIv  quick   bu 

^fyforw'arf,™  d"^^leB  to  hislouniey's  end  thrMonee" 
This  idea  is  eirluded  from  the  terni  haste,  which  ma 
often  be  a_planl»s.  unsuitable  quickness.  Hence  th 
proverb,  "  Tlie  more  haste,  the  worse  speed."     Expedit 

to  th*  most  serious  concerns  in  life:  but  to  expedit 
expresses  a  process,  a  bringing  forward  toward  on  end 


To    Hasten,    Hurry.    To  hasten   and   burry  both 

irrr^lllarity. 

To  Haie,  Deteit.  To  bate  (v.  antipathy)  is  a  per- 
sonal feeling  directed  toward  the  object  independently 

independent  of  the  person,  and  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing.  One  hales,  but  not  de- 
texts,  the  person  who  has  done  an  injury  to  one's  self; 
and  that  one  detests,  rather  than  hates,  the  person  who 
bag  done  injnnes  to  others. 

Haleful,  Odious.  Hateful  is  properly  applied  to 
whatever  violates  general  principles  of  morality;    Ijing 

applied  lo  such  thinifa  as  afTect  the  interests  of  others, 
and  bring  odium  upon  the  iodiviciual. 

IlauRhllnes*,  Disdain,  Arrc«ance.  Haughtiness 
te  founded  on  the  high  omnion  we  entertain  of  ourselves; 
disdain,  on  the  low  opmlon  we  have  of  oihers";  arro- 
gance is  the  result  of  both,  but  if  anything,  more  of  the 
former  than  the  latter.     Haughtiness  and  disdain  are 

Sf"!irtini  ™u'l°ng'fr^m'a'st™S'!;f  mtd^™*'''™  '  °'"'' 
.    To  Have,  Posness.    To  have  is  sometimes  to  baye 


!,  Amass.  To  heap  is 
—  ....,.„u..^  .„..„,.,  .V  .i.oj  ^  performed  with  or  with- 
out onler;  to  pile  is  a  definite  action  done  with  design 
»nd  order;    thus  we  heap  stones,  or  pile  wood.    To  ac.> 

which  is  a  gradual  and  un^niahni  act;    to  amass  is  to 

may  accumulate  guineas  or  anything  else  in  small  quan- 


roused  in  favor  of  our  friends;  in  all  ca> 
be  sincere,  when  we  express  eilhei  a  i 
feeling;  it  is  peculiarly  happy  to  be  on  t 
regard  with  those  who  stand  in  any  closi 
The  man  himself  should  be  hearty;   his  ] 

Heed,  Care,  AflenllDn.     Keed  (v. 


man  is 

req 

ited  to  tak 

e  heed;    a 

child  is  reqi 

red 

lereises  1 

?. 

,king  heed: 

the  latter 

s  thouSt" 

Uk 

ng  care. 

Ve  speak 

ipn'iied'QBly" 

>a;-ing  a 

luch  is 

ly^  to  US 

r,  in  the  shape  o 

ion;    but  the 

lat 

saido 

^hTng  wtu 

h  we  are 

twd  to  perfon 

FJagranl. 

FlBKlIlo 

us,    Atroclou!. 

??s*of" 

bein 

seriously 

o^eJ 

gainst  t 

u'ot'o.^: 

an  offense 

ii  flagrant  w 

lich 

direct 

defi 

mce  of  eat 

ilished  op 

nions  and  p 
f  the  moraf 

isflagl 

if  a  gross 

oupled  with 

«a°  a  crit 

wb 

To    Help.    Assist,    Aid,    Succor,   Relieve.     Help 

ie"by  another  so  as  to'pve 'him*our  sTrengtt.^'Sd  sfg- 


aml"one''whD  h^" aS   impS'iinent"m* hts  Bpeech°wFl! 

Heterodoxf ,  Heresy.     To  be  of  a  diHere'nt  persua- 
sion is  heterodoxy:  to  liave  n  faith  of  one's  own  isliereay. 
HlRh.    Tall,    Lofty.     High   expresses    the   idea   of 

is  tall  is  hi^,  but  what  is  high  is  not  always  tall;    that 

a  thing  may  he  high  because  on  a  pedestal :  lofty  is  saiJ 
of  that  which  is  extended  in  hreadtli  a.a  well  as  in  height; 

■To  Hinder,  Stop.    We  are  hindered  from  proceed- 
ing by  something  Chat  draws  us  back;    lo  stop  refers 

To   Hold.    Keep,  Detain,  Retain.    To  hold  is  a 
physical  act:    it  requires  a  degree  of  bodily  strength. 


LANGUAGE 


indirwtly:    noxioiu 


To  Hold.  Occupi',  Po«KSB.     We  hold  a  thinL 

aloniorimbort  lima;  we  occupy  it  for  a  perm«nence; 

mi  h6!d  it  for  Diir»lv«  or  Dthcra;   wB_occ,ipy  ^l  onLy  (or 

only  for  tfa< 


hold  it  for 

HollnrsB,  Sanctity.  Halinwm  is'lo  the  miod  of 
lan  irhaC  sanctity  ia  to  hi*  exterior;  with  this  difTe 
Dce.  tbat  holinni  to  s  certain  degree  ought  to  beloc 


Hollow.  Empty. 


,vity  formed  by  tak- 


(pnwy  is  that   whicL   ._  _„ ._ 

istiiiK  reality;  th«  pleasure  which  a 
...   im  tbe  conceit  of  b«ng  a  king  is  alto- 

■    gether  imaginary. 

I        Idle,  Luy,  indolent.     One  is  tenned  idle  who  will 

in  it<  pureet  etate.  ia  holy,  unhallowed  by  a  mixlure  ai  \      To  lllumlnale.  Illuinlne,  Enllgliten.  °We  illumi- 


.. by  tak- 

Holy,    Sarred.    DtTtne.     Whatever  %    m< 


.  Idea,    Thoi^ht,    Imafclnatlan.    The   idea   is 

reAwtimf^dth^lma^^nMioiris  the  Mmbfnati'o 
ideas:  we  have  ideas  ot  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
material  objects;  we  have  tbouffhl^  on  moral  subji 
we  have  imaginationa  drawn  mim  the  ideas  aln 


on  the  other 
itappinefls  is  th 


'ectly  opposed  to  the  n 


Ideal 
inemiod 


anS'^ 


excellent  as  to  be  conceived  of  ai  having 
ioaplcstion  from  the  Deity. 

to  Honor.  Beverence,  Respect.    To 

or  the  outward' exprewiion  ol  a  sentiment; 
Diostly  an  act  of  the  mind,  though  it  may  ai 
expressed  by  some  outward  act.     We  he 

of  offending  him;  we  respect  a  perwjn  o 
u,  Infty,  worthy,  or  honorable. 

Hot,  Fiery,  Burning,  Ardenl.     In  t 


earthly ;    the 

QBted  divine, 
superlatively 


ttTij 


Zeal  may  b«  hot.  fiary.  buming,  and  anient;   but  in  the 
HiTt  three  ca»w  it  denote*  the  intemperance  of  the 

admisaible  so  long  as  it  is  confineotis  a  good  object. 

Human.    Humane.    The   human    race   or   human 
beings  are  opposed  to  the  irrational  part  of 


iDeul,    Impending.   Tbrcsleninfc. 
"e  used  in  regard  Ut  some  evil  that  is  e: 


1SSS- 


the  threatening  tempMt  in' tl^^blac^n™  of  The  sky.  ' 
To    Impair.    Injure.,   To    impair  is   a   progrensive 

Iniperloui,  Lordly,  Dotnlneeiing,  OTerbeariiw. 


inferiority  t. 


le  !  fa''To1d'^ 


involved  only  when  1 


value  oii  hjs  qualiii-        To  Impugn.  Attack.     He      „... , 

luwmenta.     Between    timee  proceied  insidiously  and  circuitoualv  to  uuSermine 


because  we  are  humble:    I 

B,i„;u.  f^m  fear,  from  int. 

,  Temper.  Mood.     The  hun 


ability.   Disability. 

tuatiug  tiiat  it  varies  in  the  aame  mind  perpetually;  :  lies  in  the  circumBtances.  and 
but  the  temper  ia  so  far  confined  that  it  afways  shows  Inadvertency.  Inattent 
......   ._    ,._    .L L :.    _..„.,g   ^„f,  aj   ,,.    I . ;,...  ..  -.^.j 


FntloD,    pveralsht. 


:S2 

lemper   maKes   mm   oinerent  irom   otneis;     uence   we  I  turned  so  steadily  toward  some  that  othe™  may  escape 
speak  of  the  humor  of  the  moment;    of  the  temper  of  I  notice;   but  inattention,  which  designates  a  liirect  want 

ing  a  particular  and  temporary  state  tS  feeling;  but  young,  or  such  as  are  thoughtless  by  nature;  an  over- 
they  differ  in  the  cause:  the  former  being  attributable  \  siglit  la  properly  a  species  of  inadvertency,  which  ariaea 
rather  to  the  physical  state  of  the  body,  and  the  lalter  ,  from  lookiuK  over,  or  passing  by.  a  thing;  we  must  bo 
to  the  moral  fnme  of  the  mind;  mood  is  a  temporary  guarded  against  oversights  in  business,  as  their  consa- 
oc  capricious  state  or  condition  of  the  mind  in  rcgaru  (;uBncea  may  be  serious, 
to  passion  or  feeling.     There  is  no, calculating  on  the        Inctlnatlon,    Tendency,   Propensity.    Proneness. 

performs  ill  or  well.  the  will  toward  an  object;    inclination  denotes  its  first 

Hurtfnl,  Pernicious,  Noxious,  Noisome.  Be-  movement  toward  an  obiect;  tendency  is  a  continueil 
tween  hurtful  and  pernicious  there  is  the  same  diatinc-  inclination:  propensity  denotes  a  still  stronijer  laaning 
Uon  as  between  hurting  and  destroying:  that  which  is  i  of  the  will;  and  prone  chsracteHies  an  habitual  and 
bunlul  may  hurt  in  various  ways;  but  that  which  is  fixed  state  of  the  will  toward  an  object.  Prupenaity 
pernicious  necessarily  tends  to  deslructiou;  confinement  '  and  pronenesa  l>oth  designate  a  downward  direclioEi. 
Is  hurtful  tfl  the  health:    bv\  company  is  pernicious  to    and  oon3ec;uently  refer  only  to  that  which  ia  tiad  and 

noisome  are  apeciea  of  the    low;    a  person   has  a  pmpenaity  to  drinking,  and  a 

ous  inflicts  a  direct  injury;     pioneness  1«  lyinf. 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 


To  Inclose,  Include.     A  yard  ii  inclns 

paniculsr  Ko<»>  sre  included  in  a  recltonin 

To    IncoDTentencPi    Annoy,    Molest. 

venienu  ia  sniall  rasciera,  or  by  omitttni 
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peeuliftrly  appnipriBEe  to  bodies  □(  great  caafnitud 


£a 


by  a  person's  absence;   we  are  annoyed  by  hL  , 

■rha  KTidtni  himself  oflenaive:   we  are  malcBted  by  tt 


"  Ind 


I,  ObliREd. 


To  increase  is  either  &  Ktsdu&l 
:  adcj^do"  of  ot^wate?ir™t 


A  msn  is  indelitEcfw  snotheTfor  Ihi 


cemed,  Hcffardless.     ladifTer- 


lie,  or  regardless  of  the 


Indubitable,  Unquestionable.  Indlsptjtable.  Un- 
deniable, IncontniTertlble,  Imrrasable.  When  a 
fact  is  snijporled  by  such  evidence  aa^mits  of  no  kind 


for  integrity  standi 

unimpeached. 

t  is  lertned  a 

tionsbleauthoriiy; 

Bhen  s  thing  i. 

believed  to  ex 

sto 

the  evidence  of  every  man's  scnnee 

it  is   termed 

niable;   when  a  sert 

s  been  held  as 

eithi 

tiue  or  false,  withou 

di.pole,  it  is 

Ubie 

breV^and  %,h 

n  they  have 

been  satisfactorily  a 

nswered,  they 

efrag 

"  ^diligent,  FoDd 

ies  more  in  fo 

rbea 

ing  from  the  exercise 

of  authority; 

fondness  in  tl 

TA'^^'^^,l?t 

hey  roav  both 
an  indulgent 

aril 

is  seldom  a  prudent  parent;   bul 
rise  above  a  fool:   all  who  have  I 


To  Insinuate, 


Insolvency.  Failure.  Bankruptcy.     Insolvency  is 

a'nkrSptey  a^effwt'^f  tS^'Mt""  Insolvency  i«*a  ™- 
ition  of  not  beir>g  able  to  pay  one's  debts;   failure  is  a 


■h.    To  infotm  is  the  act  of  persons  in 

iriue  of  an  accidental  superiority  or  priority  irf  knowl- 
dge;  one  inatructs  by  virtue  of  superior  knowled)^  or 
uperior  station;  oneteaihes  by  virtue  of  superior  knowl- 

In'aurrecllon.Sedlllon,  Rebellion.  Bevolt.    There 

Sways  juBii'ftibl™b'u"Be§?ii'on  and  robeliiSn"ra''levcl^ 
gainst  power  universally  aclmowledKed  to  be  legitimate. 


rally  a. 


imposed  by  for& 


J  -t —   ._    ;_j... 1. —   _    _..-......    jrcisj.    in  this  sense  we  speak  of  a  roan  of  intelleit.  or 

tioular  bent  of  the  inteliert  which  is  Uim  with  a  mBii,  as 


Itltmr 


ices  by  an  invariable  compli 
...  r  children. 
i.  Scandalous.     Infamous  and  i 


are  both  said  of  that  w 
displeasure  in  the  m' 

the  ollenden  in  the_ 

seems  to  be  that  wbicli  produi 

greTter*' vi'ola'llo  iTorgolKi'^ 
Information,  InlelUi 


inlellim 


;e8  greater  publicity,  ani 
,n  the  seandalouB ;    conse 

lellljteiice.  Notice.  Advice.       In 


sudden  conceptioi 


r  knowledge:    adviee  signil 

Ingenuity  comprehends  in 

of  things.     One  is  ingenious 


anJ 


partidular  mode  of  intellect  which  quslitiefl  its  posfCRSor 

ing  languages,  a  talent  for  the  staie.  etc. 

Interchange,     Exrhanfce,      Keclprorltr.      Inler- 

them  doubly  accepisble  to  those  who  do  them,  and  to 
Interest.  Concern.     We  have  aii  interest  in  wbat- 


oncem,  on  the  other  hand,  is  some 
Interval.  Benplle.    The  term  ii 


Ingenious.     We    love    the' ingenuous        Intervehtion.  interposition,     Thelightoft 

^v..  —  .iccDuni  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart;    we    is  obstructed  by  the  inlericntion  of  the  clouds; 

admire  the  ingenious  man  on  acrount  of  the  endowmenlB  ■  of  an  individual  is  preserved  by  'l—  l"i— r.n-i> 

an  author:    a  man  confesses  an  action  ingenuou^j';    he        To   Intrude,  Oblrude.     It  i; 


.  Injury-  Hrong.    The 


Jy;    he 


pr  by  ir 


applied  |      To  In  vr 


nar,v  share  o(  health  and  slrengl.h, 

ir  Endow,   One  is  invested  with 
one  is  endued  with  thai  wliieb 

□igitiredby^OO^jlC 


son  jrilh  on  office  oi 


IrratloQBl,      FoollBh,      Absurd,      PrepoaleroUB. 

IrTBtionHl  is  applicable  man  frcquenlly  to  the  thice  tti&n 

(oolifih,  on  the  eontrary,  is  coirnnanly  aRplicable  to  the 
pemon  na  well  m  the  tlimg:  to  the  pmctice  rather  than 
the  priucijile;    fooLiah  !■  applied  tn  aD^ything,  however 

foollah,  but  not  absuH  and  prepi>iit«rDUa;    it  !■  abAurd 

like  circumatanceH  would  obiect  to  do  himself:  it  is 
prepoaterous  for  a 


y  with  those  wlio  » 
All  men  w 


IrrtUgfoaet 

ot  it  and  open  outnwe  against  ita  lawa:  the  profane  i 


r  ia  With  k 

,   Eavj,  SusplcIpE 


j«ar.j; 


•rfeai 


;    the 


.,  Travel,   Toyngc.     Joum 


mny  comparatively  anort  pnaaaf^e  from  one  piace  to  an- 
other;   travel  siEnifkea  aueh  a  eour«e  or  pasim^e  aa  re- 

eourse;    voyage  is  now  njntined  to  pasaages  by  aea. 
ioy.  Gladness.  Mirth.     What  createx  joy  and  gisd- 

sensationin  thesoul; 


f«y  "a'^awlkened'in'tht , . 

events  in  life. 

Judgement.    Dtscretlon.    Prudence. 


I  in  drawing 
enhances  tne  value  of  a  hiatory. 
To  Keep.  Preaerre,  Save. 


inferior 


The  idea  of  havii 


ranif; 


a  aafe  place,  and 


KeeplQK,  Custody.    The  keeping  ami 
more  than  havinit  purposely  in  ones  poi 


cording  to  what  it  yielda: 

aceomuiB  to  irbst  its  mhi 

Larue.  Wide,  Broad. 


and  moHtly  in  application,  wide;    large  ia  opposed  I 
Laudable,  PralaeWorthr,  Commendable,    Tbinj 


amily  or  one'a  aelf  is  at  all  times  laudable:    what  is 
iiaiaeworthy  obtains  the  respect  of  all  men. 
To  I^y  or  Take  Hold  Ot,  Catch.  Selie.  anafcb. 
SiasPt  Gripe.    To  by  or  take  bold  of  ia  here  the  generis 


the  action  ia  performed;    to  catc 

anstch  ia  to  lay  hold  of  by  a  aud 
To  Lead.  Conduct,  Guide. 

ES™^  ^""duot'a^d  = ,  - 

To  IL«an,  Incline.  Bend.  In  the  proper  senae,  lean 
aud  incline  are  both  said  of  the  position  of  bodiee;  bend 
is  said  of  the  shape  of  bodies:  that  which  leans  vests  on 
one  aide,  or  in  a  sideward  direction;  that  which  inclinea. 
leans  or  turns  only  in  a  alight  dagiee:   that  which  benda 

To  Leave,  Quit,  Bellnqulsh.     We  leave  that  to 

of  a  vJluSla'ry  act "  "he'y  signify  wh'a"  is  Tefir'renuIinB 
are  what  follow  in  the  courae  of  things;    they  are  what 

Letter,    Eplatle.     Letter  is  a  term  altniteCher   Ib- 

friend'to  another:   even  those  which  were  wntten  tiy  the 
ancients,  aa  the  letter  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca;    but 

laoBt  adapted  to  whatev 

epithet,  aa  the  epiallea  of  St.  Paul. 


To  Lift,   Hea 

>n  effort;    we  \u 
«e  lift  a  child  up 


la  acquired  the  f 

o  lie;  a  thing  Lea  on  the  table;  i 

',  HolBt.    We  lift  with  or  wit 
e  and  hoist  alwaya  with  an  ti 

loist  the  long-boat  into  the  wat. 
aemblance,  Slrallarltf, 


■"Ife'" 


To    Linger.    Tarrv,    Loiter,    Laic.    Saunter.    1 

0  »!riy  is™ro^rl?^to  a'u"pend'°o''ne'a" movement™" 
srmer  proceeds  from  reluctance  to  leave  the  spot  • 
Lrhich  we  stand;  the  latter  from  motives  of  i!i.:-~.in 
o  loiter  is  to  move  slnwly  and  reluctantly: 


tly:   tolagiat. 
a  altogether  thi 

by  name  only;   or  we  ma^  know  tlieir  internal  properties  I  either  backwutl  or  forwsjfl  will  saunter  if  they  movi 

wn'^or'aV'in8°oniy°in%"d?™:t^anneT,'andb"anm-^  Little^  Small.  DlmlnullTe.    What  is, tittle  ia  so  ir 

KDOwledftc.  Science.  Leamlns.Enidlllon.   Knowl- ;  opposed  to  great : 


\ox!aoi  bulk 


B,  or  through    1 


ia  beloK 


immediately   denyed   from,  the 

I-  '  speak  of  a  benefice  in  respect  K 

1-  :  ia  held,  according  to  the  eccleaiai. 

E-  {     LodiinKS.  Apartments.    A  lodgiiig.  o 


CTvGOOl^le 
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loJ«e  or  dwell  in,  eon 

Look,    Glance,    n 

oUtuiig  a  glance. 
To  Look.  Appear. 


vcIbA  peoplo,  i^d 


'^,  Lose.  Miss.     WliLtij>1c«ti!ii!upposedto 


only  out  of  Bisbt'or 

SUdiiciis,  Freni] 

fiimi^   demnRement 

diately  to  the  Bgila 


Madne 

thougl 

- ra  the- 

Re^  refen  n 


III.  Mlnsle.  Blend,  Confound.     M 

il  and  indefinite  terra.  ainnityinB  simj 


within  the  mil 
hifl  FA^a;   but  his  fury  bre&kg  c 


blend^fs^nly  p 


lar; 


I    .  I^ode 


MaKUlHcenee,  Splendor,  Pomp.  Macnificenea  li«e  nodest,  Bashtnl,  Diffident.  Hodaty  i>  ■  pmper 
not  only  in  ihe  number  and  oitent  ol  the  objactB  pre-  digtnut  ofourBelvei;  baihtulnfm  is  a  stale  of  feelinK 
-ed.  Win  their  degree  of  richne™  as  to  tl---- --'----    -'•■-'-  >■-• ■— "  --  -   -■ ■  '— ' '■--■-'  -■- 


re,  attaciiedto  such  obreiti "ae dMil 
ntily  of  light,  or  Ihe  beauty  and  stre 

'o'lltake,  Form.  Produre,  Creal 

most  Keneral  and   unquaLGed  ~ 


-    diffidenoe  ia  a  eulpable  distrust;    diffidence  allogelber 
Molalunr.     Humidity,    Dampness.    Uoisture    ia 
i    uf  a  liquid  into  a  body;    humidity  is  employed  scien- 


lo  call  in 
by  an  ab«ii 
Halevolf 

has  a  deep  j 
characf- 


Malicious,   HallgiiBiit.     Malevalc 


ipplied  as  an  epithet 


mahicnity  is  not  m  often  employed  to  charat^Ieriia  the 
person  aa  the  thing;  the  maJiKnity  of  a  design  is  esti- 
nuted  by  tbe  degree  of  mmchief  which  was  intended  to 

Manlf,  Hantuli     Manly,  or  like  a  man,  is  opposed 

but  manful,  or  full  of  manhood,  ia  opposed  to  e^eminate, 
and  ia  applicable  more  properly  to  grown  peraonB' 
Manners,  Morals.  Manners  <v.  air,  manner)  re- 
spect the  minor  forma  of  acting  with  othem  and  toward 
others;  monls  include  the  important  duties  of  life.  By 
an  attention  to  good  manners  wo  render  ourselves  (ood 
comunnions;  by  an  observance  of  good  morals  we  bemme 

Mark,    Trace.    Vestige,    Footstep,    Track.    The 


ingS'     Footstep   is  employed  only  for  the  atepa  ol 

indii-idnal.     The  tract  is  made  by  the  steps  of  many. 

Martial,    Warlike,    Military,    Boldler-llke. 

l^.  a  raurt°Sftrti™Sut"t  a  wa?l^MtkJl''i^S^ 


of  a  wall  I 
nesB  is  tt 


ontmcled  moisture  of  itself.^   Damp- 


Si  nttun.  Mot 


.    Casb.    Moni 
'""«tno7,i'y'' 


d  in  bodies  capable  o 
(liar  is  damp, 
applied    lo    everything 


t,  ol  peroetual  motion,  the 

:e;    on  the  other  hand,  we 

.y.  to  tnaKe  a  movement  when  spealdng  of  an  army. 

HOTlng.    AtTectlnK.   Pathetic.    Tbe  j!nod   or  bad 

iplies  only  to  w^t  is  addreiised  to  the  heart;      hence 
1  address  is  wthetjc. 

Halual.     This  won]  is  often  confounded  inth  corn- 
people;      as.  John   and   1   have  a 
for  Mary, 


and  1  d 


ommon  le  used  with  rrfermce  lo  a  third  nbjecL  _.  .., 
>n;  as,  Mary  is  our  common  friend;  ahe  is  your  ar 
ly  friend.  It  is  wrong  Co  say  Mary  is  our  mulu 
iend.  Dirkcnss  use  of  this  word  in  "  Our  Mutu 
led  by  many  eood  authoritira. 

" employed  for  distinguisl 

To  call  si  gullies  proper, 
en tly  we  may  name  will 


per.  also'  a  warlike  appesiance,  inasmuch  as  the  temper 

Necessities.    Necessaries.      Necessity  is  tbe  mo 

is  visible  in  tbe  air  and  carriage  of  a  man;    we  speak 

of  military  in  dlstiaction   fiom   naval,  as  military  ex- 

will  JmaiW  «p.m..nl.,  .,d  th.  lik.;   .h.'™- 
duct  of  an  mdividu^  is  solriier-like  or  otherwise. 

To  \e«!ect.  Omft.     What  we  neglect  ought  not 

be  neglected;     but  what  we  omit  may   be  omitted 

concern  and  ils  purpose  lamiliar;    meetings  are  daily 

taking  place  between  friends;    an  interview  is  eitra- 

opportunity,  we  neglect  the  meiuiB.  tbe  time,  the  ui 

and  the  like;   we  omit  a  word,  a  sentence,  a  figure,  ai 

the  line  may  be  omitted  or  otherwise,  as  conveniea 

nlscence.     Memory  is  the  power   of    recalling   images 
once  made  on  the  mind;    remembrance  is  the  exercise 

ployed  in  reference  to  the  inhabitautA.  or  in  regard 

of  memory  in  a  ronacioua  sgeiil:    it  may  be  the  effect 

other  or  to  objects  in  general;    but  vicinity  is  emplo' 

exercise  of  tlie  memory,  which  is  employed  on  purely 

intellectual  ideas  in  distinction  from  those  which  are    person  or  thing- 
awakened  by  senubleoblecLst  iha  mathematician  makes  I      New,  Novel,  Hodem,  Fresh,  Recent.    All  these 
use  of  reminiscaice  in  dedunng  unknown   truths  from  |  epithets  are  applied  to  what  has  not  long  existed:    new 

lie.  Commercial.     Mercantile,    from  mer- I  novel  is  something  strange  or  unexpected;    the  modani 
._  .!._   ,   ._.      -  .jpQ  (J  business, :  is  the  thing  ol  to-day.  as  distinguished  from  that  whioh 

nczec,  Google 


been  before  used  oi 


News,  Tidings.     

cntify  idle  curiogity;   ^din) 

ottsr  news:    and'  they  irbo 

To  Nominate.  Name. 

are  both  to  mentioa  by  ni 

for    BEnaral    purpo»«;     per 
tbints  ai  well  as  penong  ar 


the  fragb  ii  that  wbieb  u  go  new 
[played;   the  reeant  ig  thai  whLdb 


iocled;   they 


su^^in  t 


ounory  tunjoo  than  tt 
bj  B  noBle  glance,  o 
l>ut  to  remart  Buppoe 
object.  We  obaerve  tl 
tonduglong  from,  then 


I  judEe  or.  or  dn 
r  belonw-B 


ObedleQt,  Submlmtve,  Obsequhnii. 


To  Objeet,  Oppose.    To  object  to 

to  set''Dne'g  self  up'gtea^ily  a^'ing't  it. 
Obnoxious,    OITcnglve.     In    the 

pttrty."whU.  interal^r^prinei™!! 

be  may  be  offensive  to  an  individual  n 

dI  hig  mannerg  or  any  partirular  action 

To  Obserrt,  Watch.     We  observe 


Occasion.  Opporfunlly.     The  t 


deei^nate  his  freedom  of  ehoico  more  itronflly  than  is 
HipresMd  by  the  word  choice  ilseK. 

Orifice.  Pertorallon.    These  terms  are  both  scien- 
tiEcally  employed  to  deiiKnste  cerUin  cavities  in  the 

Outward.    Eitemal,    Extertor.     Outward,    or   in- 

deflcrihes  the  situation;    external  is  employed  only  in 
regard  to  such  objeete  as  are  conceived  to  be  independent 

outward  part  of  a  buildin_B.  of  a  bosnl,  and  the  lihe; 

ternal  agency;  when  we  speak  of  anything  which  bu  two 
coatg.  it  ig  usual  to  desiguate  the  outermost  by  the  name 


To    Paint,    Depic 


imployed   dtb< 

■ordg;    to'™i< 
[ormer  word  ei 


«^ved^  only  ■ 

Lud  dig 


Patch.     Things,  n 


.■be  for 


.o  fill  u^ 

Partlcnlar,   Individual.     Particular   i 

oETobject  only  ormany";    but  mdivWiil  c 

"''pe1i'ce°<jSef,"caliir.'¥'rannullllty. 

phes^'a  Sewlom  from  noise  or  interraptii 


,  independently  of  what  goe 
pervious  to  the  light,  or  of  tl 


ia  pellucid; 


of   that 
which  is 


Economical,  Saf  log.  Sparing.  Thrifty, 


ing  is  keei 
.rifty  is  BC 


Occasional.   Casual ,    Oc 

kiL«,  or  the  absencTof  all  clWign."  Our  "acta  "of  charity 

"oflende'S'Dcllnqiient  "'''^'■— -  -°~  —  -■-"  ~ 

place  are  oifendDrg;    tho 

OffBprinK,  Progeny, _..„j „ ..    — ^—  ._ . — . „ 

employed  only  as  a  collective  noun  for  a  numVer;   issue  i  penury  by  means  of  saving;    uiggardly  is  not  spending 

is  used  in  an  indefinite  manner  without  particular  reitard  or  letting  go  but  in  the  smallest  poesible  quantitita. 

to  number.     When  we  speak  of  the  childnin  themselves  To  Perpetrate,  Commit.,   One  may  commit  olTenses 

■ny.''TS  issue  is^Midonly  in  trpad  to  a  m^lSaX^il  ""plUn'r"  CoIumD.    The  word  pillar  is  the  mogt'eeneisl 
deceased:    his  property  deeoends  to  his  male  igguo  in  a  in  ila  application  to  any  elnicture,  whether  rude  or  other- 
Omen,  ProRnostfc,  PreaBge.    The  omen  and  prog-  whatever  is  ornamental',  as  tbe  Grecian  order  of  columns, 
poatic  are  both  drawn  from  external  objects:   the  prwige  Piteous,  Doleful.  Woeful,  Rueful.    Piteous  ia  ap- 

Ibing  tbey  are  modn  to  represent;    it  is  the  fruit  of  tho  from  hunmr.ot  has  lost  i 

imagination,  and   rests  on  superstition:    the  prognostic  sounds  which  convey  thr 

on  the  contrary,  is  a  sign  which  partakes  in  same  degree    thing  dolefi 

-'  --  luality  of  --  — --  -■ -■  -' 

iated   o 


An  opiniated  b 
butfuUof  hiso 


•lisde.    Com 

ot  only  fond 


Conceited,   Egoistical. 


C  best  p 


;eited 


talentj    it  is  not  onlyhigh  in   competition  with  nthers. 


ade'  "^M  we  m^Tl^in   Ts^at'a  ' 
ishis  own  option,  or  the  option  islelt 


muffiedd 


™fe'ou 
be  looks  o"*!!^ 
Ptiy.  Com 

Play  fill,   Gamesqmi 


:hildre] 


ef  ul  applies 
depicted  in 


.e  latter  in  the  Bood 


BmB«;     A  penon  i 
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aponive  who  indulgea  in 
To  Poise.  Balance. 

keep  the  balance  even. 

PojbhIab  reepecta  itself; 

Poison.  Tenom.    A 


jpise  is  properly  to  keep 
Idea  of  'brinRiiiK  into  im 
nlanced  aa  respecte  other 
a  mmt  be  adminifltered 


Pollle.  Pollahed,   Keftned.    Potiteaewi  and  polial 
■ppliee  ae  much  to  the  mind  at  the  body^   iiils  of  cod 


ia  that  in  which  a 

srbodiea;  aetbeebrndiDg 
with  one'*  bu»  or  back  to  an  object  ie  a  pcaition;  but  a 
poetun  ie  th&t  poaittoD  which  a  body  aeaunua  in  lespact 
to  icaelt,  aa  a  eittiDS  or  rediniDg  poetuie. 

ToPour,8plll.8Eed.    Wepourwithdaaicn;  weepill 

Powerful,  Potent.  HiKhty.     FowerfuMs  applicable 
to  Btrvngth  aa  well  aa  power:  a  powerful  man  is  one  ^ho 

powerful  persou  is  one  who  nae  much  in  hie  power:  po- 
tent is  need  only  in  thii  latter  senBe,  in  which  it  oxpreases 
alarffer  extent  of  power;  a  potent  monarch  is  much  more 
than  a  powerful  prince:  mighty  expreMen  a  still  higher 
degree  of  power:   might  ie  power  uTiUmited  by  any  ccn- 

thfl  physical  sense,  and  genius  is  said  to  be  mighty  which 


aniy  idea;   the  rest 
irBH  with  the  foot, 

her  with  the  fingers 


esuinpllte,    Preiumptuoua,    Presnmliw. 

imptive  heir  is  one  presumed  or  expected  to  be  hi 


To  Prevent,  AntlrlpBtc.    To  p 


.objec' 


S| 


of  any  question;  prepamtory  is  employed  for  matters 
of  arrangement;  the  disposing  of  men  in  battle  \s  pre- 
parslory  Ui  ao  enjraKement:  introductory  is  employed 
tor  maiteni  of  science  or  discuraioa;   as  remarks  are  Ln- 

Prlnclple,  Sl'otlicl"  The^nnci^Tli^m  eon-nous 

agents:  all  nature  is  guidwl  by  certain  principles;  man 
is  put  into  acLjon  by  certain  motives. 

rrlvacr.  Betlremcat,  Seclualon.,  Privacy  ia  op- 

o(  others,  be  lives  by  himself;    sei 

retirement:    be  who  lives  in  seclii 

himself;    he  shuts  himseH  fmm  tl 

ProrpedlDK-  Transaction.     P 

la  ffoing  forward ;   the  latter  of  son 


!,  Work.    The  term 


1  it  has  been  performed; 
lersons  performance.     W 


en  we  wish  to  specify 


work;    ID  this  manner  we  speak  either  of  the  work  of 

PnifllKBle.  Abandoned.  Be  probate.  A  profligate 
man  haa  lost  all  by  his  vices,  and  oaDsequeDtly  (o  his 
vie«s  alone  he  looks  for  the  ngaining  thoee  Boode  of  for- 
tune which  he  haasqaandered;  aa  he  haa  Dotnini;  to  loae, 
and  everythinKto  jpin  in  hie  own  estlmaCion,  by  punuing 

principled  conduct:    KO  ^»jidaped  man  is  altoselher 


■way  over  him.  n&tutallv  imped  him  to  everj 
reprobate  man  ia  one  who  has  been  repro 
become*  inaeiudble  to  npraof.  and  is  give 


PromlBc.,  Etag:ageineD^  ITord.     In   promi 


thVhi 

"ZE'H^d"*'"' 

either  impliec 

ment  can  be  made  only  by 

ra"s.'t 

"wp"" 

Itonput 

or  both,  as  t 

TAdeaiu 

use:    theo 

ale.  CDinineDsurat« 

e.    Pro- 
ben  are 

bjects:     hat 

n  tegard 

tionate  w 

eb^« 

as  a  thing  Kh 

B,  and  falls  aa 

ch  is  made  to 

h           em 

degree;  thati 

adequate  wh 

let^m" 

p  to  the 

heSht  of  anot 

ber  thlna. 

To  Provide.  Procure.  Furnish 

^Supply., 

ProvUs 

and  procure  ar 

furnish  and  s 

pply  a 

f'pSi* 

which  is  ^in 

Ln^^emnter 

platioQ  that 

help  in 

the  conte 

■nplafion 

'^^^for 

™nt^w™ 

umSh 

room,  as  we  find  It 

ne  supplies 

a  family 

To  Publish.  Promulgate.  Divulge.  Reveal,  Dl». 
close.  To  publish  is  the  most  geneial  of  these  terms, 
conveying  in  its  extended  sense  the  idea  of  making 
known;    but  it  is  in  many  respects  indefinite:    we  may 

ly  only  that  which  is  of  general  interest;    we  divulffe 

or  the  mystery  of  a  transacticn;    we  disclose  the  whole 
alTjur  from  beginning  to  end,   which  baa  oever  been 

ToPut-Place.  Lay.  Set.   OiiepuU  things  generally. 

like;*  but  ™plL'BLr'to''put'in"  sr^'ac  manner,  and  for 
a  specific  purpose;   one  phices  a  book  on  a  shelf;    to  lay 

Qualification,    Accomplishment,    The    aualiflca^ 

serves  to  adom;   bv  the  lint  we  are  enabled  to  make  our- 
selves useful;  by  the  second  we  are  enabled  to  make  our- 

Quarrel.  Broil.  E^ud.    QiuutsI  is  the  geneisl  and 


le  excrss'o^ 

signifies  lit- 
on  the  thmg 

haion  of   mteresis;    feud  respects  the  hoslihtiei 

ethmg  that 

eriMiout  of  the  variance. 

QueiUoD,  Query.     Questions  and  queries  a, 

Badluicv,  Brlll'laiicf .     Hadiuice  denotn  the  emii- 

bodin  Mt^^ly  l'SmMu...°'iiiiirthe''h(iv™yy'bodi«: 
■nd  brilliancy  denatn  th«  whole  body  of  ligbt  emitled, 
uid  mity,  tberefora,  b*  &ppliad  eqtuJly  to  natiml  uta 
Uliticial  light. 

Bapackiuai  Baveoouii.  Toracioui.     RApaciou 
the  quality  peculiar  to  beoetfl  of  prey,  or  vEal  is 


\  or  k«ep  from  BppcAiiDK  or  bcii 


The 


■nd  <H)DM(|UeiiCly  employed  oi 
in  nnBirtl  tc 


To  ; 
back  tc 


ffi'Sis 


RetrleTe,  Kc pair.  Bee rult.     We 


S.Kepi 


Becoverji  ftestoratlon.  Recovery  (t.  to  recovei 
u  the  reEainmB  of  any  object  which  oaa  been  loet  c 
miaains;    reetorHtiaa  ia  the  ^ttioE  b^fk  wh&t  hsa  bee 

Wbat  ia  recovered  may  be  recovered  with  or  withoL 

Kcform,  RerprmatloD,  Whatever  UDderBDeH  auc 
t,  reform;  when  such  a  change  ia  produced  in  tbe  m 


arefor 


:   the  I 


IB  of  I 


To  BelUM,  Declli 


la  reoard  to  our  daahaira  witE 
f  reUuHig  in  digcipUue,  relaxing 
leei  ol  our  conduct,  of  lemittiaK 

Bejcct,  B«pel,  BebulT.    We 


jjpciine,  oejvcc*  acwi,  A«ai 

'jne  what  ia  propoaed  from  mctivee  of 

iCb  our  viewBi  to  repel  is  to  reject  with 
B  ii  to  refuse  with  oontempt.  ur  what 

~lf'o~Bepea[rBe.rlte.  Kehenrse.  Bccapllulate. .  To 


recite  ie  to  repeat  in  a  foniml  manner;  to  rehea 

^is 

repeat  or  recite  by  way  of  preparation ;    lo 
ia  lo  repeat  the  chapieis  or  prmdpal  heads 

'Tt' 

itula 
jiy  d 

Td  Repress.  BestralD.  Suppress.    To 

IweaBbacfcordnwn:  to  restiwn  is  lo  stnun  b 

"fo 

ti 

We  a°»ya  repre^  wh^we  r^tminVbut^ni 

Bepreas  is  used  mostly  for  pressing  down,  si 

that    inward    which    wants    to    make   its 

rennunt  is  an  babitual  reprevxion  by  wbic 

hmg" 

whic 

In  disti 
d  or  OL 
■c  haa  n 


Jbloquy.     Tbe    idea    o( 
lar  terma.     Reproach  IB 


reproach  to  such  ai  affect  greatei 
contumely  is  always  uodcBerved: 
klling  of  a  worthless  peraoD  a^air"'! 
ibioquy  ia  alwavB  supposed  to 
«;  It  IS  applicable  to  those  wh 
them  objectd  of  general 


Bestorc,  Betum,  Bepay. 

■nd  honor;    we  repay 

To  Retard,  Hindei 


frin^p"J^ 


«  of  a 


lard  o 


npleti 


tardini 


without 


Bislit,  Claim.  PrlvtlMB.     Ri(ht.  in  its  lull  sense 
s  altogether  an  abstract  thing  wbich  ia  independent  ol 

iltogether  eonnectwl  with  tW  esUbUshments  of  civil 
lociety.     We  have  often  a  claim  to  a  thing  which  is  not- 

>a  any  right;  privileges  are  righta  granted  to  individuals, 

nhereforq,  partial  nahta  transferable  at   tbe  discretiou 
if  persona  mdividually  or  collectively, 

Boyal,  Begal.    Kingly.    Royal  aigoilies  belon^ng 
:o  a  kin^.   in   its  most  seneral  sense:    regal   siimifies 
ipperlainmB  tt 
iiingly  aignihes 


ordinar: 


aljinVor^te. 
Bustle.     Rural  a 


ected  w 


Mnonal, 


SftTei  Secure.    ' 

)f  security  without  ercat  precaution:  a  person  may  b« 
^ery  safe  on  the  tj^p  of  a  coach,  in  the  daytime:  but  if 
le  wish  to  Kcurfl  himself,  at  night,  tiom  liilling  off,  be 
□ust  be  fastened. 
Salulc,  SslDtatlon,  Gre 

me  fneiid  to  another:    the 


ra  gied  by  w 


of  a 


I   bqwsi 


Lion  adopted  on  exttaoid 


tisfy:    plain  food  satisfies 


hungry:  to  gratify  is  to  please  in  a  hiirh  dcHree,  to  pro- 
duco  a  vi via  pleasure:  we  may  be  plea&ed  with  trifles; 
but  we  are  commonly  KratiGed  with  such  things  as  act 


IB  part  of  the  VI 
ises  his  ILfi 


le  latter  is  one  wh 
is  attached  to  the 

Laienl.    Occult,    Mysti 


den^TheTatent 
re  it  ought  to  be 

.UUVIL 
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b  s  p«nOD  intcn- 


UonaJty.  thoueh  uat  justiGably.  keeps  i. 

pmoQi  ill   aeuer&L,  irhich  a  attaJn&bLe  but   by  fen 

to  ho  disAoverad  by  the  iaquirer;  the  operatioaa  c 
Provideace  an  smid  to  b«  myiWriouB,  u  tliey  ore  nitt 
Kethar  pa«t  our  Undine  out. 

To  See,   FercelTe,  ObHrre.    The  sys  tea  whe 

mereU  by  a  simplo  Mt  ot  tho  mind,  but  by  ils  poutiv 

To  Seem,  Appear.    Seem  ia  aaid  of  that  wbich  i 
dubiour,  wntingent.  or  futun;    appear,  of  that  whic 

■efl  of  it;    a  thing  appean  clear  when  ve  have  a  dea 
Bensuallsl,  ValuptuarT,  Epicure.    The  sensualii 


it  ifl,  thenfore,  somi 


Wb 


It  of  m 


gingultir  instiuiDe  aa  one  that  nnly 

Slmnlatknii     pisslmulatlon.    Simulation     is    the 

the  makini  one's  self  appeu  unlike  what  one  really 

Tlie  hypocrite  puts  op  the  semblance  of  virtue  to 

Himmenil    himself  to   the   virtuous;     the   dissembler 


is  tied;  while  loose  is 


, ;  rfosely. 

to  Slant,  Slow 


B  for  tbe  indulgenee  ol 


an  the  plea 

god-^ud"]" 
In  tbs  BppI 


nd,  afl  far  as  these  pleaAures 
ia  a  sensiiajist  and  a  voluptuary. 


^ment'ii  X"^SiM  of  ElTplMU^*  '         "        "^ 
.  Sequel,  Close.     When  a  work  ie  published  in  dis- 

^ervant,  Domr'stlc,  nental.  Drudge.     In  tbe  term 

^"he  t^m^domMtic.  theldw  of  So?^'l™r^nB°™th; 

of  labor;  and  the  term  drudse.  that  of  drudgery- 

Shade,   Shadow.     Both    thne  tsrniB   expmn   that 

intetfepted  by  any  body;  but  shade  simply  exprcAS 
the  absence  of  Iho  light,  and  shadow  signifies  aGw  tl 
figutc  of  the  body  which  th      '  ■>    ..  . 

Sharp.  Acule.  Keen,  me  genei 
pressed  by  these  epithets  Is  that  of  i 
ability  to  cut.     The  term  sharp,  in  Ger 


ts  ol  which  do  not  i 

small  bodies 
B,  large  and  si 


OM.    Slant  is  said  of  small  bodies  only; 

...  iinereptly  of  all  bodies,  large  and  small; 

,  book  may  be  made  to  slant  by  lying  in  lajt  on  aoolber 
mok  on  a  desk  or  a  table;  but  a  piece  of  ground  it  said 

To  Slip,  Slide,   Glide.    To  slip  i 

boys  sUde  on  t 


T^i 


To  si 


of  the  f 

body,  L..  .  . __„    „ 

sUppuiB,  slidmg.  flying,  or  swimming:  a  penwn  glides 
along  the  surface  of  the  ics  when  he  slides;  a  Teasel 
glides  along  through  tbe  water. 

To  Soak,  Drench,  Sleep.     A  penon's  dotha  are. 
— 1 — 1  :_   -_!^   _.!.__   .!._  „j^[„  j|„  penettal--" 


rated,  a 


lebioiJ 


erybody: 


sharp  in  the  common  sense,  but  signifies  also  sham-  Solltar 

pointed:  a  knife  may  be  sharp :   but  a  needle  is  properly  notes  the 

acute.     Things  are  sharp  that  have  either  a  long  or  a  "' —  ■"  " 
pointed  edge;    but  the  keen  is  applicable  only  to  the 

long  edge;   and  that  In  the  highest  degree  of  sharpness:  so] 

a  common  knife  may  be  sharp;    but  a  rasor  or  a  lancet  ot 

Short,  Brief,  Concise,  SuccfD< 


■ployed  as 

rendmd  soft ;   to  steep 

soft  bodies  become  penetralad  w 
meat  reguireatobesoaked;  fruili 

SoelaU  Soctnble.    Social   pei 
ciable  people  are  sought  for  by  ol 

Solleltatlpn,  ImportuDll];. 

™^    mlUtitiSn"' si.licit^lion  " 
which  gives  trouble  to  a  certain 


it  has 

hard  tbingH  are 

..Quid:    thus  salt 
iteeped  In  brandy, 

.tatioQ  is  general; 


itself    i 


1   which 


onl>  i 


dnct^l'o  IhVJII 

Show,  Ez hi 
tacle.    Thesta 

merdy'of'c"rios"i"tyl  "■BL"MhTbrtTDnT' o 
presents  some  effort  of   Ulent  or  some 

of  »om«£'h^y  th'e''|:Jfwer  of  Brl:^be™ 
notice  is  a  sight;    a  speclAcle.  on 


regard  to  the  mode  ol  speech;  i 
lesH  as  to  the  matter  of  speech;  I 
e  either  of  speaking  or  acting;  i 


sectary  by  ijtint 
at  residence:  da 
solitary,  or  bare 
■  Dn,  by  violent  1 
Sound,  SaDt 


kt  which  mcErly  pleaJ 


■solale.  Solitary  mmpiy  de- 
Bings  of  the  same  kind:  thus  a 
where  there  is  no  human  being 
'cys  the  idea  of  a  place  made 
1.  from  its  unBCnees  as  a  place 
iveys  the  idea  of  a  place  made 
tants.  and  all  trac«  ot  habita- 

le,  uealini'.     Sound  is  extended  in  its 
all  things  that  are  in  the  stale  in  which 

limals  and  vegetables  are  said  to  be  sound  when  in 

le  latter  in  their  root.  Healthy  eipressce  more  than 
ther  sound  or  sane;  we  are  besllhy  in  every  part. 
It  we  are  sound  in  that  which  is  essential  for  life.     He 

e;    sane  is  appkcable  to  human  beings,  in  the  same 

loosed  to  one  that  is  insane. 

To  Speak.  Say,  Tell.     To  apeak  may  nmply  oon«st 


tthing 


,  Sickly.  Diseased.  IHurbld. 

intniL  t^'l4"i;icE;'l^™''i!."sickViy1 
t  he  who  is  sickly  IS  seldom  really  we! 

■equalitied;   but  disoued 


To  Spre'ad,  Expand,  DIITuh 


ihiU  begins 


u  and  (eelings 


To  spread  may  be 

separation  ofils  parts,  or  by 
lOBiance;  but  to  expand  is  to  spread 
ing  or  unfolding  the  parts;    a  mist 

_-  — _ , „  _  ....»  _. ...    ..„ ..-„. _jrth;    a  flower  expands  its  leaves; 

rhout  specifying  its   duration;     sickly    diffusion  is  that  process  of   spreading  wiiich  consists 
loroHi  are  applied  to  the  habitual  state  of   the  .  literally  in  pouting  out  in  different  wayo. 
B  or  character:  a  sickly  sentimentality;  a  morbid  |      Staff,    Slay,    Prop.    Support.     Anything    may    be 

ail  sense.  '  |  a  staff,  particularly  as  it  respects  persona;   bread  is  said 

1,  Signal.    The  sign  enables  ua  to  recogniie  an  i  to  be  the  stalf  of  life;    tbe  stay  makes  a  thing  slay^or 


tajd  of  anything  which 
■      s,  whether  hy  a  din 

■    diffusion  >^ 


ID  iUmc 
oTuTob. 


for  ■  peniuuimBy: 
«  gcccnrMDW  cQint 


LANGUAGE 


dace;  the  prop  keep*  a    lion,  for  we  [euEh  or  cry  by  »ynip«thy.     Com . 

'ery  pillar  on  ntiich  t,    Kitoielher  n  manl  leeliuc.  which  meks  w  enier  into  the 

,t  is,  bun  the  weighl  '  cninpeMion,  we  naluislly  turn  our  ifioughU  towmrd 
er  in  A  Bi»te  of  motion  relievinn  them,  Commjaention  is  awakened  towuvl 
ike  a  ■lay  nr  prop-  I  tiioie  who  are  in  an  abject  elate  of  misery;   oondoleno 

il.h.     All  (he.- I --■ •■-     — ■  ■-  -' -■  — '  - 

iriphtnoM  o(  ar 


tkad  IB  often  produoed  by 


ban  the 


be  stained,  ai  handB  when 

■  fine  pietun  or  neee  of 
a  touch  of  the  Dnser; 
tBRiiahed:  hence,  in  the 
may  bs  ■IbIdmI  by  ibe  c. 

StBt«i  Bcaliui  Com 


.o  interior  oojecM 
for  purity  or  bnghli 


iTsCrpp^itTlion,  a  ma"^ 

"u^"or''h^Sor5'w^iih^. 
nwealth.  The  ruling  idea 
of  the  wonl  slslB  ig  that  of 


Taste,  GcDlui 


:    thinga  |  ily  to  derive  pleaaur 


Tulei 


t  larg^  but  c 


imethine  feigned;  the  tale  is  alwa^'s  feigned;  storip 
-e  circi!ilaled  retpecljng  the  arciilents  niul  r>r:cnrren<'i^ 
whi^  happen  to  peisons  in  tlje  same  place;    lalee  o 

StruiD,    Current,    Tide.   'AIL   riven   are  siiHme 


the  ground  thcnugb  which  they  Pl"''.    the  force  of  tUr 


ish.gb'o^^'low''.™ 


To   StiCDCtbtn.    Forllty,    iDTlKora 

adds  to  the  strength,  he  it  in  ever  so  fl  . 

■trengthcna;    exercise  etrenglhena  eii)ier  brrdy  or  iDirn 


of  etreogth.  invii 
Strict,  Severe. 


B  Strength  (or  a  jiarlieular  emeraency  for- 

fortifics  the  mind  agungC  advererty;  what- 

strength-  so  aa  to  give  a  poeitiv*  degree 


may  be  held 


keld'for'tl 


,   Enrompass.    Envln 
1  an  object  by  itanding 


BUTTOimdBd  by  othi 
by  a  wall.     To  enc 

extent:  the  earth  is  encompassed  by  the  air.  To  sur- 
round is  to  go  round  an  oDjecc  of  any  form,  whether 
■quare  or  circular,  long  or  short:  but-  to  environ  and 
to  encircle  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  forming  a  circle 

roQed  by  hilla,  a  baein  of  water  may  be  enciiclcil  by 
treea,  or  the  head  niay  be  encircled  by  a  wreath  of 


e^ve 
l!eJ" 

Ta 

™?ft 

bino  any  objeet. 
ntallie,  TornuaL     To 

which 

cb  is  m 

"wlTare^leiSS; 

by  a  fly 

e  veied  by  the 

u^tS*^ 

e  tant^lied  b' 

i^'t™ 

ly 

ntec 

™t"he 

mport  unities  o 

S:^ 

*s,   Pertlnarlous. 

To  be  tenaci 

ua  is   to 

that  are  aupposeil   to  affert  his  importance;    a  pi 
nacious  temper  insisle  on  everything  which  Ia  apl 

hold  in  our  min<lA;    the  poaition  is  that  which  we 
down  for  othcTB.     Our  tenets  may  be  hurtful,  our  p 

TJiankfulneBS,    Gratitude.     Our     ihanUulneee 
'  '        ■  ■       of  o 

DeDse.     We  speak  of  thick  in  regarrl  to  hard 
itly  in  regard  to  the  air  in  ila  various  fomu-  ae 


very  ungraleful, 
Thlrk,  Dense. 


^li^Z 


'?^ror  i 


Imaclne 


Bellei 


Deem 


Hiuenceofobservatioa;  we  think 
at  the  time;    we  believe  from  a 

Vit  may  be  threatened  with  either 


Timely,  Beaaonable,     The  foru 

he  time,  that  ia.  before  the  lime  is  | 


/eatemoetly  said  to  be  tortuw  by  the  direct  means 

..    Transfliiure,    Tranafarm,    Hetamorpbose. 

Traosiigure  is  to  make  to  pass  over  into  another  ligure; 
transform  and  metamorphoee  lata  put  into  another  form: 
''he  former  being  said  only  of  spiritual  Iwings,  and  partie- 

cing  applied  to  that  which  bus  a  corporeal  form.  Trana- 
frmalion  ia  commonly  applied  to  that  which  change 
J)  outward  form:   in  chlA  manaer  a  harlequin  traosforma 

lorphosie  ie  applied  to  the  form  internal  as  well  as  exter- 

Trcmbll'iig.  Tremor,  Trepld&tlon,     Trembling  ex- 

SmTheaffec^oTetthM'of^thcKidyorthemiQd:  cold! 
ervous  affections,  fear,  and  the  like,  are  the  ordinary 

hng.  which  arises  mostly  from  a  mental  aflection;  when 
lie  spirits  are  agitated,  the  mind  ia  thrown  into  a  tremor 
y  any  trifling  incident :  trepidation  ie  more  violent  than 

mv™  enis  of  IhTbijIiy,  rs'tbor  than 'm'thV body.  '"^ 
Trouble,  Dlaturb.  Molest.  Trouble  it  the  molt 
eneral  in  its  application;  we  may  be  troubled  by  the 
'ant  of  a  thing,  or  troubled  by  that  w^b  ia  nnauiMble; 


C    T,  L7(.)t)l^ri 
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wi  an  diatartMd  and   moleatsd   only  by  tbat 
aetivBly  troubl™.     Pecun'-      -  -     -    -   -    -'--    - 

threwa  out  of  h  trsnqui'l  ^te:  aVofifltstioii  burd. 
Trnlh,  Veraclly.     Trutb  b«lonn  to  t'hetbini 


.    ill,  wbieb  ia  to  utwr  an  [nMlliiible  ioUDcL    W«  may 

Bnateel    utter  a  croan;    we  speak  worda  only*  or  that  whidi  ia 
disturb-  '  intsodHl  to  urve  as  words.     To  spflaJc.  tharafoTQ,  ia  oaly 

speecb.     Articulate  and   proDciunce  are  modes  of 


Td  Turn,  Brndi  T 


ilonn  to  the  thins:    ve- 
□f  tbe  iLory  is  admitted 

I,  DiBtorl.  Wring,  Wrest, 
I  by  moving  it  from  one  point 


:,  Prlie,  Esteem.    To  yalue 
Z  »rSrSe'a"l^ne  (o'ld  abJ)^ 


or  a  liinge  wrenched  ofT  the  door. 

To  Tui^.  Wind.  Whirl,  Twirl,  Writhe.     W 

it  roiSd'in  a  violent  iSan^  tw^Jrto'turn  it'^mi 

fn"mSS^iio?°wit'lSI!'!uiS'lF*  ™''  '™'  *' 

Unbelief,,   Infldelll}-,    Incredulity.    The  Je» 

untielievars  in  the  mission  of  ourSaviouc;   iheTurl 
inBdela,  Inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  in  the  : 

they  sat  thsmwlves  up  asainit  Divine  revelation: 

atandjna  is  employed 

of   thinfis-     Intellect   is   employed 


Tenlnl,    Pardonable.     ' 

individ^ual'.''™  direct  censui 
that  which  may  only  escape 
be  allowed:    garrulity  is  a 


I  iiroepeet  prcfn 


^Inte  tlec  1^  ^  Intell  Igenc 


e  panlonable  is 


I.  Vehement,  Impel- 


"chlldren  ,  iVsBslBn 


applied  to  the  efforts  of  tfiuse  who  have  their 

appli^  msrely  to  human  power,  and  intellieet 
spiritual  power  of  higher  beings;  as  the  intel 
angel*^    eo,  when  applied  to  liuman  beinxM.  ii 

hence  we  speak  □(  intellisence  w  digplaycd  in 

his  intellect,  and  thereby  pro 
Unless,  Exrepl.     Unleaa 


I  m^chief.     Im 

I I  violent™  w^' 


'  of  the  will,  and  depends 
S^Mt'SifST  ulhey  ought 


aivaj's  a  raierence  to  Home    keepa  good  watch;  but  it  is  ncceaBarif  for  him,  on  ettra 
xceptton  is  hereby  siicnlfied:    ordinary  occasions,  to  be  vigilant,  in  order  to  detec 

iyided  with  tickets.  ^        To  Want,  Need,  Lack.    To  want  is  to,  be  withou 


Unspeakable,  Ineffable.   _ 

■Ible.  The  unspcubshle  is  said  of  objecla  ir 
particularly  of  tbat  which  is  above  human  en 
and  aurpsssca  the  power  of  languafe  to  deai 
the  unspeakable  goodness  of  (inij  ineflablc  i 
such  objects  as  cannot  be  painteii  in  words  i 
quate  force:  as  the  ineflable  Bwee<n«»  of  a 
look:  unulteiable  and  inexpreaaible  are  ext 
their  significalloa  to  that  which  is  iocommun 

lo  bring  home  to  the  feelings  of  another;   eriei'  irinex-  '  thi 
prensible  which  is  not  to  be  expressed  by  looks,  or  words,    eui 


is  in  like  circumstances  needed  hy - 

Wave,    Billow,    Sunte,    Breaker.    Those    wi 
'hich  swell  more  tlinn  o^inari 


those  waves  whii 


is  neodfld  by  one 


UsBce,  Cuslom,  Prescription,     The  use 

one  generally  does:    prescrdption  is  what  is 

Ey"the"r 


(JnnortbT,   ITorltalcsa.     Unworthy   is  a   term   of    termed  breakeTB. 
IS  repniacS  than  worthless;    for  tbe  former  siRniflea        Weak,  Feeble,  Inflrm.     We  may  be  w«k  in  body 

I  be  without  all  worth,  and  consequently  in  the  fultesC  ,  in  the  body:   ws  may  be  weak  from  disease,  or  weak  by 
nsB   bod.     There   are   many    unworthy   membeis    in  |  nature,  it  e<iually  conveys  the  gross  idea  of  a  defect: 

r^,  ^■t;„„".i""?ii°^'^/«^   .'*    («"  >,Ji,„™   """".i^jT^ble  from  age:   the  lalUr 


.hich  pni 

To  Int 


To  Utter,  Speak,  Arllru 

■ouod:    this,  therefore,  is  ■ 


',  Pnmounce.     Utter 


Weight.  Burden.  Load.     A  pera 

.he  weiiiit  that  rents  upon  bim;   ■  platfon 


Whole.  Entire,  Comph 


rown"™'^  fuu''si«i'    to 
LDte^al  is  applied  now  tc 


.Google 


LANGUAGE 


Wicked. 


lalqnltoui.   NetarloDi. 


to  Will.  WUh.'   We  can  will 


intly  tor  the  plttacM  irhieb  they  t» 


Wlad 


Prudence.     Wisdom  dir«cts  i 


jperty  uolawfiilly,  uodar    ery  falls  Ui 

toil;    h«  fluiunits  to  dmdEery.     Taak  ia  a  v 


'    by  Dthnfl,  uid  ii 
Writer,  Anthor. 


from  his 


directs  nbut  ii  to  come.     Rules  of  oonduct  are  ftan 
by  wiadom.  and  it  is  Iha  part  of  prudence  lo  apply  th 

Wonder,    Miracle,    Marvel.    Pndlsr,    Mouat 


pilen  and  contributom  to  periodieri  vorln  i 
lerly  writen,  though  not  always  entitled  to  tbe  oar 
Litnon.     Poetfl  aad  hiatoiiaae  *xe  prDpsrly  term 


tion  is  full  of  wonden;  the  Bible  »ntwna 
of  the  miraciea  wi'ich  happened  in  thnp*»  Hnvn 
«  reiki;  marveta  are  often  ficlitiouj 

^f°na'lurB.'"'^™prod^jDn'Df  a' 


Touthtul,    juvenl 

odiipes    siipiifies  the  same ;    bi 


Work.    Idbor.    Toll,    Drudgery 

member  of  societ '■  '—  ■-■-  -- 

in  iadependent  i 
labor  (or  their  di 


rk  for  hii 


Task.     Eve 

port,  if  he  is  a 
r  are  obligrf 
ire  compelled 


speak  of  youthful  i, 
I  .  prised  and  dissatisf 


E,  Puerile.  Youthful  signifiea 
complete  state  of  youth:  juvenile 
puerile  aignifin  literally  boyish. 

.  youthful  employments,  juvenile 
yeare,  and  the  like:    but  puerile 


WORDS  AND  PHRASC8   FROIU  THE   CLASSIC  AND 
MODERN   LANGUAGES 

GREEK   AND   LATIN 


ah  srtra,  From  without. 


I&  ffnffinr.  From  the  oricin  op  comme 
tb  OKt,  From  the  egg;  from  the  very 
ifr  OVO  ttS^n"  ^  ma^  (lit.,  from    the  < 


reetj.  From  a  single  insunee  infer  the  whole. 
•b   Jtrbt   BOitdita.    From    the    building  of  the 

Roma.     (A.  U.  CJ 
41  eapiU  ori  cw/cnn,  From  head  to  heel. 

od  cahndat  grtgctu.  t 


Deo  €t  Ttot.  From  God  and  th 

e  king. 

i>ilrmum,TothBe.tr8me; 
i  outturn.  To  one'e  tsste, 

at  last. 

J  homintm.  Peraonal;  to  the 

ndividual. 

(fir.  From  that  day. 

i  intemeaantm.  To  exlermina 

ion. 

i  IMlum,  At  plwaure. 

ad  pitrtt,  Oalhered  to  hu  fathers;  dead. 
ad  mi.  To  tbe  purpoae;  to  the  point. 
oAcrtiAM  ifitba,  atlaehed  to  the  soiL 
aitum,  I  am  gresent:  I  un  here. 
ad  swRnvm,  To  tiie  highf«t  point  or  arttount, 
ad  WKTiMm,  To  a  nieety,  exactly. 

ad  Htnniwiis  pantfas.  Prepared  for  either  event  or 

a<lnwm;Lifcriife;  to  thTufe. 

aorttat  mtdtrula.  It  becoDies  woi«e  from  T^  re 

aqiiaMltter  •(  dliiocnter,  Equably  and  diligently. 

aCatis  sbis.  Of  Ids  or  her  age. 

a  lnTtioH,  For  tbe  stronger  reason. 

age  qucd  oiTts,  Do  what  you  are  doing:  attead  fa 

olrre  itonman.  To  feed  the  Hame- 
aOtii  kamoH.  alloi  anonlo  (Gr.),  8ome    toil,   otben 
^leadvanla^. 


le  greatest  to  the  least. 


id  even  to  tbe  altar  (of  sacri- 


TnoI  even    the 

lapAM"<Gr 

1.  All  tbe  world  is 

(Gr.),   The  man 

who  flies  shall  fight  agsi 

Bid  to  have  been 

written  by  DemoslhEnes 
away  and  leaving  hii-  sh 

eld  behind 

*m''lt'?hrbrttlS 

on^u  in  birba,  A  snake  i 

thegmts; 

a  false  friend;  an 

untoreseeo  dansef. 

aninu  rl  Ude.  Courageousl 

and  taitU 

lly. 

anno  Clu-itli.  In  the  year  ti 

f  Christ.     [A.  C.T 

anno  h,.maaa  tal^U.  In  the  year  of 

(A.  H.  S-l 

thno  mluiit.  In  the  year  o 
anno  uTdi.  cmdiia.  fir  the 

year  from 

n.     FA.  S.] 

he  time  the  rity— 

i.e.,  Rome  — wa.>  built 

wonders. 

(Often  applied  in 

EnglSlTHiilory  to™be 
war  witii  the  Dutch,  tb 

oteworthy  for  the 

1*  Plague,"  1 

nd  the  GiHt  Fire 

of  l.ondon.     See  Dryde 

a't  poem  " 

Annua  Hirabilia.") 

antt  btUum.  Before  the  wa 

otUs  Ixuxm.  Before  dsybree 

i. 

ante  meridiem.  Before  nno 

jpCatoa  Pathos  (Gt.)  .  A  E:ask  that  will  n«vt 


nJinlia  ^Tba.  Words  t 
appeal  to  low  paeaioi 


im  (An  argument  to  the  pume), 
k.  An  argument  appealing  to  the 


arffumenttim  baadinum.  The  ainument  ol  t 

ariafon  men  Audor  (Gr.).  Water  is  the  chief  o 
I.e.,  asbeinglheoriginof  all  thine 
of  Hesiod.  Oceanus  and  Thetis  a: 


'tiutn  mooifter,  Mastei 
tinus  odluraTa  (lit.,  i 


IS  at  the  lyre).  An  awkward 


„,Ck)ogle 
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(Tha    Romi 

ir  nobody;   either  '  --         -     ■       ■     ■ 

r  die:  diuth  or  v 


beata  mtmona.  Of  blgewd  men 
btUa!  horruia  btUa^  W&rl  horri' 
beUa  ntdribut  dtuttata,  Wkf,  to 
beUum  intemtmr^vm,  A  wiir  of  < 
frnw  srdiK  at  bent  MudutiM.  1 

bit  dot  qui  cito  dal,    He  gives  t 

^u  peceort  in  b<tto  iwn  lied,  Or 

I,  Old  m 


deleated  by  molhen. 
u  luve 'studied  well  i,  lo 

E  miut  Dol  blunder  lirice 


cai  binot  (A  muiim  ol  Cauiiu.  quoted 

whoH    sdvuitueT      Generally  useil. 

What  is  [he  good  of  it? 

cui  Fortuna  ipM  oniit.  To  whom  Fortun 

cutpam  p^na  premtt  comrt.  PuaiBhrneat 


-ksd    lucky   daya   with 

inbliDK-bkHk.  a  puiile; 
iematirvfum,  crux  medi- 

•y  Gcero).  For 


nelds. 


b«rd  on 
With  ■  inin  at  will 


fidt.  In  gocid  faith. 
fida.  Good  fsith. 
mflnu  (With  a  Bhorl  lumd),  Offh»nd.   •xtempore. 

tiH  laboro.  obMeurut  fio.  If  I  Imbor  to  ba  b 

if  quatCio,  The  Quention  fallfl  to  the  ground;    tt 


crirn  tactnt,  damant, 
cry  Bbud;  tbeir 
words. 

happy  kr 


WithamnniDg  p«n; 
ku.  Give  plan  Co  yoi 
■n  inietiigunl.  They  « 


y  ie  blind. 

OEtfrtt  pari&ua.  Other  things  being  equal. 
Candida  Pai.  White-robed  Teju^. 

der  will  sing  in  the  pre«ncc  of  the  hi| 
tzian  *ho  has  nothing  tuu  nothing  to  loe 

cantaU   i>amiru,   Sins   unto    the    Lord, 
worda  of  maay  PesTma.     VuZmite.) 

eoppf  diAn.  Ueuall.v  explainel.  r """""  '" 

*  "    cureon  philosophy,  aa 


n  law  IB   baned  t 


coma  i^rAorum.  A  plentiful  supply  of  words;    flow  of 

coram  noCif,  Iii  our  presence. 

not  before  tha  proper  iribunal. 
erambe  Ttpfl\ia,  Cabbage  warmed  up  the  second  time; 

credai  Judirua  *wUa.  Let  the  (superptitioua)  Jew  Apclla 


Cftaat  rxtndo.  It  increaMe  tt  it  jtoen- 

creta  an  carbom  notandum.  To  be  marked  witt 


Taf^n''tha"Thieb 

is  said  that   this  i 
neglected  by  Justi 


di  die  in  dirm.  From  day  to  da 
de  gutiibut  non  eti  ditputandw- 

Dei  gratia.  By  the  ar»«  of  Goi 
dt  iurr,  By  the  law;  by  right. 

?nr(Anffu,  Carthage  I 


(A  ph'nJ 


ty  destroyed. 


r<  minimi*  non  rurof  fci.  The  law  does  not  concen 

it»lf  with  trifles. 
k  mariuim  nil  niii  bonum,  Let  nothing  be  stud  at  th< 

rtdueed  to  nothing.     (The  doctrine  of  the  eternity  oi 


r.  ft  QuibuadaiT, 


nfiM,  About  everything. 
Applied  ironicalfy  toan 

the  halp  of  Ood, 


Deo  adjumntr.   non  limendum,  With 

there  ti  nolhing  lo  be  afraid  of. 
Dm  dace.  With  God  for  a  l«der. 
Dro  lavrnU.  With  the  favor  of  God. 
Dtoqraliai.  Thanks  be  to  God.     ID.G.I 

DZmmmU.  C,!xl  giving"' wamlTig.' 

D™.  non  fnrt.ina.  From  God.  not  tmm  Chance. 

Dto  voItkU,  God  wilUnK. 

dt  pm/uiidu.  Out  of  the  depths.     (The  first  words  of 

biutiful  above,  hu  a  fish's  tail.     (A   deacriptjon   of 
ifii   Wn6e   Ibanalos,  Cabbage,    twice   over,    is   death: 

dii  prnaln.    HousehotSgnis. 

hy  ttaching. 

id  the  good  w 


I,  The  Lord  b. 


(The  w 


e  of 


r,  Tha. 


of  th«,plair. 


gitizedby^oOO^lC 


It  dMprrt  in  loco,  It  ii 
[  daSrum  ttt  pro  pairia 


pIflAsukt  to  plAy  tha  fa 

itori.  It  1b  met  mod  gloi 
:ho,  I  hopa. 


LANGUAGE 

lacHe,  Taricl} 


le  tiorta.  ^eboid  the  m 


ie  people  by  I>ilBte. 


reduced  to  tbje  lut  exti 
WD  «  m  mm,  Hy  Iudb 
utJid   to   Cudia&J    Wo 
Aubierl  of  tk  cluuve 


■kfood'fro: 

mm  the  runenL  pyre ;  lo  D< 

}lMy,   and    unjuBily   mule   thi 
-^~-t  him.  Be  if  he  had  wriltai 

I.  AJaal    our  fleetinc  yean 


t  piMribuM  unufn.  Otie  out  of 

{The  motto  of  tha  United  Si 

tpulit  accumbm  div&m.  To  si 


I.  Let  it 


...  Then 


middle  i 


t  fan,  B  tpi  tan,  Eitlier  this,  or  upon  this; 
thii  back,  or  be  brought  home,  dead,  v 
vonta  of  B  SpBrtao  mother  when  she  eb 
her  BOD  Eoins  od  military  service. 

if  eattfa.  And  the  rest. 

of  id  gmut  omnr.  And  everything  of  the  boi 


tt  node  nmilibiu.  And  ac 

tt  tu,  Bmltl  And  thou  alH 

tha  lut  words  of  Juliue 


>'oI  tl 


fidf,  id  c. 


E  animo,  Heartily.  Bineersly. 
t  Bopils,  From  the  head,  froi 
I  catlitdTa,   FYom    the    chai 

ml'iar.  Higher:  more  eleva 
teeiilip  pnbal  ripulain,  The 


'.  Fools  must  ba   Uught  by 

sit^id^' 

:  to  what  is  riffht  and  eood. 


having  been  made. 


ipimdu.  Due    exceptions     (or 
has  been  conceded- 


by  HoiueoTthei 

iiirotia.  B 

r,  Theysoi 

Hvwnf  am-nea.  All  ^u  u 

ate  )W  onlur,  Tl 
nalun  of  the  ol 


It  juBlifies  the  deed. 


■X  vrdt  Htradrm.  Von  may  \\ 
foot;  tha  whole  by  the  part. 
-   -■     ■uidoo«<«luU«,  Experia 


neaki  from  experience:  exptHo  cride  Bobtrlo.  Believe 
Robert.wbohaBtriedit.orwho  speaks  from  expcrien». 

opcrdu  nuJuil.  Havini  had  experience  ol  it,  he  dreode 
it;  a  bomt  child  dmda  the  Era. 

rz  put  fado,  AfMr  the  dmd  Is  done:  retrospective. 

upmns  otrbu.  In  Bxpnss  terms. 

«z  (uoeurmu*  «a|»li,  tor  whatever  rMsoo. 


)u  may  tell  the  I 
X  lua.  Every  m 
honoa,  fabtr  l< 

nvent--*        "  ""^ 
icilt  prinrcp..  The  ac 
undoubtedly  fiist. 
snJu  tt  daemtuM  A 


\a  nihU  mat  eel 


populi.  Tha  acum  < 
current  scandal, 
riui.  Nothing  tcav 

I,  May  hit  fame  laf 


n  by  his  slawa. 


Qon  swiftly  than 


*ticiiat  muiioa  habit  amieot.  Prosperity  has  many  friend 
!lo  de  K.  One  who  commits  self-felooy:  a  suicide, 
■ng  natura.  Of  a  wild  natuffi:   sppUed  to  wild  beasts. 
•ttina  lend.  Make  baste  elowly:  don't  be  iropeluous. 

made  on  a  body  of  no  value. 

'hmveofahould™^"''  '""'"  ""' '  °^ 

.M  lux.  Let  there  be  light. 
fidf  rt  amort.   By  faith  and  love. 

"■    -     3y  fidelity  and  confidenre. 

e.  By  fidelity  and  fortitude. 
_  .    ri.  The  croBK  is  the  touchstone  of  faith. 
tor.  Defender  of  the  faith, 
irmii,  By  faith,  not  by  force  of  arms. 


f<  M  fiduc-..  _,  . 
It  Bt  fartdudine.  1 


rift.  Trui 

fidfi'tl  iutritia.  Fidelity  ai 
lidta  P^ica.  Punic  faith; 

mans  the  bad  faith  of  tb> 
liduM    Adiala.  Faithful     . 

£n«s:  8  true  friend. 
fuiai  at  audaz.  Faithful  v 
^n'  facias.  A  legal  paper 

goods  of  a^debtor. 

I^^ol-^roperty. 

son  of^the  earth:  one  of  low 
/inui  coronal  opus.  The  end  erowna  the  worl 
ffaffranU  bdlo.  While  the  war  was  rafins;   i 

ftamrna  /una  ui  pnmma.  Flame  is  akin  u 
there's  smoke  there's  fire. 


n  habft  in  comu,  He  has  hi 
an  B  bull  to  show  ' 
ft  onffo  maiorum. 

it  U^rpil^.  The  < 


'ninJi  nuUa  0ti.  Thate  is 

t^^^T^^ooVy  ui  eat! 
J  irreparafri/£  trfqmis.  1 
lut  ■frit.  We  ODce  w( 
a  days. 

/lium.  There  once  va 
urn;  the  place  is  gone. 


I  of  fine  thoughts. 
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fumwn  tl  opct.  IrtpHumqut  Ri 


Ir  Race  providei  lutna;  ■ 
ft  lor  ipukina. 


gmt  toffala,  AppUsd 
gtaukat  «u  Alhtr 


Tha  seaiuB  or  pnaktm 


(Thsbimlei 


j.Newc 


Owli  to   Athens.     Tbe   owl   wi 
tha  ouudiui  divinity  of  Athen 


i/U>tta  dipit.  A  doublv 
ffloria  VI  txctUia  Dt 
aloriaPalri,  Qloi 


Vi,  Glory  be  lo  t^e  Fnthe 

- laioTi.  Know  thyself.     A 

sold  letten  over  the  portico     ' 
Its  Autbornhip  hart  been  ne 
eeveral  of  the  win  man  of  I 
ft   myth]cAl   Greek   poeteae. 

The  ear 


try  to  God  tn  the  bicbi 
A  precept  inai 


to  pSam^Da« 


cru/td  ravai  lapidem. 

haud  Umffis  inltrpattU,  L.  . .  _ , 
he  gloat'  amtrnoch'.  ht  de  phrer 


la  ukeof  plouinc- 
Iter  affiictiDiii  ue 

i  throDg. 
e  by  frequent  dm 


hie  ft  ubiquf.  Here  And  everywhere. 

Air  loox,  litre  lia;   be pultus.  buried. 

hie  labor,  hoc  opvt  eat.  Here  is  hibor.  here  is  tot 

hitiemhut.  Hen  [Liesj  buried 

hinc  ulo  lacrima.  Henoa  thew  tenter  this  ii  thi 

tbe  tnubls. 
hadie mihi.  cnu tibi.  It  iflmy  ioc  to-day^  youn  tt 

(A  Line  often  fouod  in  old  epttapha.) 
hoi  poiUn.  Tbe  maay.  the  common  pacipLa. 
homo  tadut  ad  uneum.  Uauaily  quoted  tbue.  tl 

proper  form  lb  ad  ujiou^    tadtu  homo,  \  bi 

fahed,   acoamplished    man.     (The  eipreuioi 

5'veth™iini>hfng  tou'chirith"th'inwiror'tra 

who  teat  the  Accuracy  of  jointa  in  wood  by  tb 

homo  muUanjm  liUrarurn,  A  man  of  many  lett«] 

homo  §oiua  avi  dtita  ant  damon,  A  man  to  live  a! 
be  either  a  god  or  devil. 


hon  hoi  theoi  phUoutin  apolhj 
Menander:  Ha  whom  the 
honora  mutant  mart,.  Hono 
ksDM  taM  onu*.  Honor  ii  b 
hora  ouuMiico,  Cacooical  b 


'  p^riMTti^ 


wu  rewaided 


m  of  dried  plant 
ltd.  tutu  aOrr  ko^rti  (Virgil,  on  tl 
UDJuatly  elaimad  by  Batbyllua,  wl 

Bawan  ot  Hit 


iat  ID  diapuM;  the 
B  ^r  that  which  ii 
,  thing  not  iinder- 


id  aerau  omnt.  All  that  claai.     (A  oontAmptuoiia  exprea- 

aiod  tor  the  dnai  of  tbe  population.) 
ieTwranlia   rum    txaiMot    ugtm,  Ignoraaee    ia    no    plaa 

ac^nat  the  law. 
iffnoratio  eUrtchi,  Ignoraoee  of 

locioal  fallacy  ofaniuins  to  I 
i«>Kili  mJia  eup\do.  There  ia  nc 

iffnotum  per  iffrwiiut,  (To  exp 
stood  by  ons  (till  le«  undertumu. 
iot  molorum,  An  Iliad  of  woea:   a  host  of  evila.    (From 
tbe  fact  that  the  siege  of  Troy  lasted  tan  yean.) 

imilatofM,  •eruum  pecui.  Ye  iznitatoia;   a  servile  herd. 

immtdieabiU  vuJnut,  An  incurable  wound:    an  irrepar- 
able injury. 

to  pedort.  From  the  bottom  of  one's  heart. 
\pari  marlt.  With  unequal  military  strength. 
\ptdirwnta,  Luggage;  the  baggage  of  an  army. 

tmjxrtum   In    impmo.  A    govanimant    eniating    withio 

impliciU,  hy  implication. 

intpos  animi.  Of  weak  mind. 

in  a^u.  In  the  very  act;  in  reality. 

in  articulo  inortiM,  At  the  point  of  death. 

in  carnMTa,  In  the  judge's  ehambv;  in  secret. 

in  eapite,  In  chief. 

in  coHo  yuuf ,  There  is  rest  in  lieaven. 

incrsdulu*  odi.  Brans  iaereduloua,  1  eaoDoL  endura  it. 


1,  In  I 


1  aquHibrio.  In  equilibrium. 

1  tsUnaOj  At  length. 

dastb,     '        ^"'  """" 

tfandun 


nspeakable  | 


_..oi!; 

tn  fioffrantt  detifio,  In  tha  commissif...  „ . 

infra  dig.,  infra  diffnitattm,  Beneath  one'B  dig 

in  hoc  riffno  vinae.  In  thia  sign  thou  sha. 
(The  motio  is  sud  to  bave  been  adople' 
aUntine  after  bis  vision  of  a  oroes  in  t: 
just  briort  his  decisive  baltla  with  Ua:Een 

in  Jifntne,  On  the  thraahold;  preliminarily, 
in  loco,  In  the  place:   upon  the  apot:  in  tbe  ) 
in  loco  parfnii*.  In  the  place  nf  a  parent, 
in  meduu  rra.  In  the  very  Tnidat  of  the  busint 


wl  for  all  thinga.  _ 
m.  In  everlasting  r< 


es;   at  the  point  of 
You 


in  perpHiium.  'F( 
in  piano,  In  full. 


in  iuaptTiso,  In  suapi 
in  te,  Dornine.  tpcrav 


inierdun  vuIoum  n 


m  colcas,  It  is  mere  folly  It 


le  dog  and  tbe  wolf: 


mongst  tbranselvea. 

St  malum,  Between  bope  and  fear. 

verbiu,  lo  SO  many  wc"^' 


.Google 


in  IntiuAu,  On  tha  pusace. 

in  luuni  Del^iAlTii,  For  chs  ii«e'of  the  Dfcupliin. 
in  ulroqae  aJdu.  FiitMul  in  boCli. 


invild  Minerui,   Miner-VA  (GoddtfB 
ipi  dintrHe  bimseU  has  anJ™!;  ■ 


%ra  Ivror  brm9  eat.  Anger  L 

ila  lafcrMa  ^.  Such  is  tl 
itatice,  la  Itftliaa  chuacur 
yoda  alia  at.  (Tbe  eicUnu 


lOVB  bimMlf  in  h 
d(  WlKlom)   beic 


n  of  Julius  Ctesar  when  L 


jam  rtdU  tt  Viroo,  rtdtunt  ^olumui  rtona,  Nov  the  Vir^D 
luid  theSntumuui  see  return.  lOf  tbe  reign  of  Aslrna. 
the  Qoddns  of  Juatics,  in  the  Goldec  Are.) 

ianuit  da-ntit.  With  doted  doon;  in  secret. 

jodcaum.  For  the  nke  of  a  Joka. 

ivbiiaf  Dto  (Fa.  c.  1),  O  be  ioyful  in  the  Lord. 

/bcundi  tuti  fobcrss.  The  remembrancea  of  past  labor  is 

judicium  Dei.  The  judament  < 
judicium  parium  aid  Uget  U 

iun  dwino.  By  divu 


X  the  lawi  of  tt 


us.  One 


[usgus  doctor.  Doctor  of  both  laws.  j.  e-.  of  c 

rivUt.  The'  civil  law. 
divtnum.  The  divine  lav. 

rma  loguendi.  The  Ibw  trid  nils  of  nwech. 

.urn    The  law  of  nations. 


•Juptes.  Labor  itself  is 

iooorum  duice  ^imen    The  sweet  sols 
tapit  philoaophoffim.  The  philosopher' 
laptut  calami,  A  slip  of  the  peu. 
iaprus  linffua,  A  slip  of  the  tongue. 
lapsus  memaria,  A  slip  of  the  memorj 


a,  Pereha 

lie   ooDcealsd.     (The   motto 


lovdolionss  eorvfn  qui 
lavdaior  t^mporie  adi. 


li  ab  Unnun  laudali.  Prsises 
^mselvee  pmined  by  Homer. 


Jeffoiu*  a  iatert  (A  legate  from  t 

for  fflci>  The  law  of  tbe  place. 

'-    "°^-^^'-  -  -■-^"7'^ti 
'  of  retaliati 


IHIO 


l,Thsl 


■  faw 


J.  fhelaw^ 

liiTnfia  uolum,  The  license  allowed  to  poeta. 
Una  loAor  tt  mora.  The  labor  and  delay  of  tl 

slow  uid  laborious  polish  of  a  literary  work 
lie  ItUyn  oenerat.  Strife  begets  strife. 
lUnn  lilt  moltien,  To  settle  strife  by  strife^ 

oodtiDveny  by  another. 
lUe  vetidenU.  During  the  trial. 
llCero  tenpta  nontt.  The  written  character  re 
bwi  amwnunet.  Common  places. 
Itmfiiklh,  lo  Um  pUw*  quoted. 


t  claasieal  passagei    the  aoknowledged 


-- — -  —  ,— .  The  place  ir.  which. 

lon^fo  inUrvcUo,  By  or  with  a  long  interval. 

1 1...  — F.    > --uous  arrangemaDt. 


Jucvf  us  ordc 


luimm  ouriAus  tonso.  I  hold  a  woU  by  th*  «ani  I 

caught  a  Tartar. 
lupue  eat  htrtno  Aomini,  Man  is  a  ivolf  to  his  feUnw- 

luputWoJiularT^  wolf  ^'the  fable;   talli  of  the 


used 


aitiludo,  A  great  eity  is  a  great 
tpea  aUtra  Roma,  A  second  hope  of  mighty  Rome ; 
pravaletnt,  Truth  is  mighty,  and  will 


midst  of  great  wcShh. 
matpiurn  Oonum,  A  great  good. 
moffn^tm  opus.  A  great  undenaking ;   the  great  woric  of  a 

magnum  vsctl^  sst  lursinumio.  Thrift  is  itscif  a  good 

mala  ftde.  With  bad  faith;  treacherously. 

mali  exrmpli,  Of  a  bad  exsniple. 

moll  principii  molus  ftnis.  The  bad  snd  of  a  bsui  b»- 

mo^is  ovAus,  With  unlucky  bicds.  i.  e..  with  bad  omens. 


nolo  modo.  1 

lui  puIdt.  r  aise  snams 
rti^us  pedibuaQue,  Witl 


ulcrvnt  suprraAol  opus.  The 


and  feel 


loath  and 


rorkmanship  was  □ 


meaa  bibiion  miga  ka^an  (Adapted  from  a  maxin 

mti^aU  poiia  ma^aU  eremia,  A  great  city  is  a  gnat : 
meden  ooan,  Nil  loo  much  oranything. 
m<  judi«.  I  being  the  judge;  in  my  opinion. 
•nemar  H  fidilii,  Mindful  anti  faithful. 


middle 
,of  Cal- 


body.  , 

msowlo.  At  01 

of  the  philo^ 
mia  chebdon  fa 


urt  majonim.  After  tb< 

.ori  ianua  vita.  Death 

los  pro  Uife,  Usaee  has  the  ft>rce  of  law. 
.olu  -proprut.  Of  EiB  own  accord. 
..jj™  ik  ™rTO.  Much  in  little. 

ic  dijTniiin.  A  gift  worthy  tba 


Apollo. 


iilicablet 


nlole  solum.  Tbe  land  of  one's  birth. 

oiuron  eipetlos  furni,  innicn  uajue  recumf,  Tbou^  you 
may  drive  out  Nalun  with  a  iiitohlork,  she  will  almyi 
eoma  back;  inboro  ehanctw  ii ' ■-— ti- 


q.zecbAjOOgle 
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amtra  audvrOior  Uo,  Do  not  yield  to  mis'  '  nu^  diet  tine  £uiai.  No  d&y  without  a  Unfl.  i 
tha  airitr«ry.  go  mon   bolab'   to  toeci  |      >om«thlDC  dona. 

RuUi  itmnduM,  Bscond  to  aons. 
tbtt  Itffem,  NeoBuity  knows  nci  law.  '  nunc  aui  nun^am,  Now  or  navor. 

qitia,  Neithor  deUy.  nor-rast;    without    nun^uom  minui  *Mu  quam  cum  totut.  Kav 

ur.  So  uaequal  micch  for  miuiy.     Tba    obiil.  Hs  (or  she)  died. 

d_by  Louie  XlV.  when  ha  planned  the    obUKt  dictvm,  A  thins  "aid  incidentally;    j 

iribery;    obtcitrum    per   ooKuriut.  Hxplaimns    an    o 


aubjucatwn  of  Europe. 
nM  prwi.  tiKT  iirtfia,  Neither  by  entreaty  no 

mc  lore  Jot  ttt  omnia,  We  an'not  allnwsd  tt 

n«e  lemtrt,  fuc  timidc.  Neither  rashly  nnr  timii 
nefatH  diet,  Daya  on  wliicb  judjrmoni 
nouaoed  tiorpubiieajiBembliae  oahaiut  lu 

na  fnmti  cmJi.  Don't  truit  to  appeonncee. 
'  LB  ooniradicenit,^  No  one  contradictioff. 


luJd  n 


mint  ditttnUenU,  No  oi 
mo  fuU  repenie  turpittit 

ftopunityp     The  motto  i 


I,  No: 


na   (turn)    ptiH  uAro.  Nothini  further;     the 

■ta  ^ui  dttrimerUx  ntjnMica  cajnot.  Last  the  I 
any  ioiury.     The  injunction  rven  to  th 

nt  tidoT  uiifa  crepidam.  The  shoemaiter  alio 
beyond  hii  laat-  (A  lAtio  verflion  of  a  reb 
have  bceo  uldreaaed.by  Apellea  l<:  "  "' 


odium  thro 


I  then 


ngol  Caligula.) 

~..^  The' hatred  of  ll 
I,  The  worluhop  of  ll 


the  vul(ar  nbbla. 
ologia;.! 


emJU  iffnitum   pro   maonifieo.  Everything   uniinown    i» 

omne  timiie  erf  dittinilt,  Every  like  is  tinlike;  if  there 
omne  toium  forti  pairia  at.  Every  l^d  ia  a  brave  man'a 
omitf  tidil  pundurri  Qui  miicu^  aliU  dutci.  Re  haa  gained 


able. 


id  the 


niAtl  IttiffU  fptod  non  orjiarii. 

out  embelliabinB  it. 
nil  oilminiri.  To  be  aatooiabec 
nil  conactn  tibi.  nulla  paUaa 

of  DO  fault,  to  turn  pale  at  i 
nS  diiptrandim.  There  is  no 

nif^Minte.  Nothing  but 
without  siiEferinn. 


he  painting  of  a  alipjier 
id  tban  beoan  to  enticise 

[e  touched  nothinc  wilh- 
B  alpa.  To  be  coiucloui 


nu.   Iruttra  (Ps.  e:<.vii,  1.  V 


■•linaU  adire  Cori 

every  man',  lot  to 

VI  to  Corinth  llbe 

goodfortuno  to  be 

nl);henM.-.iti« 
ble  to  »e  great  o 

While  the  mone 

'  'huts. 

m  liM.  It  doe.  not  pleue  me. 

m  mutta.  ted  muHum.  Not  many  Ihing..  but  murh. 

«no6ukilumW>aiimiu,  Wenre  not  Som  for  ourwivi 


inia'od  Deifloriam  |1  Car.  x.  31.  Fulp.). 

the  glory  of  God. 

into  mora  squat.  Death  levela  all  diatlncl 


aliota  teduiiiat.    lAboriouA  trining. 
ofium  ainf  dianitate.  Ease  without  difmit 

paitldft  ftiort  teguo  piilatU  pede  pauprrnm  J 
vu«  lu>T».  Pa)e  Death,  with  impartial 

patmam  qui  meruU  frrat.  Let  him  bear  th 

par  negotiit  na^a  tupra^  E<iual  to,  but 

par  nobiie  fratrum.  A  noble  pair  of  bn 

The  part  for  the  w;bo1e. 


portioapa  cr 
paHuriurd  mOnttt.  n 


fmna   firttum  honettun 


patrr  lamiliat.  The  father  of  the  fl 
p^trpatritt.  The  father  of  his  Doui] 


H  title  beetowed 
^nnte  on  i.;f  ear  uci avian ua  Augustus. 

The  (Sinj^i'pl   Fat™erir"the  Roman 
I  jocularly  applied  to  the  members  of 


tripped   by    po'na  gar  etti  paa^hin  t 


1.  Every  land  where  a 
.c.a.,ty  of  the  norld.     (A 


axTiamana.  The  Itoman  Empire 
OI  eobiicum,  Peore  be  with  you. 
eithrin  dora  kai  Ihrout  logai,  Gifca  paisuade  even  the 


neta  bent  (N.  B.),  Hark  well. 
iKiFua  homo  (lit.,  a  new  man), 
Hudia  sirMa,  In  fAtia  words. 


I  per  jot  H  tufat.  Through  right  and  wrong. 

□igitiredby^OOQlC 


»1 


ferftnUiin  in 
ebarastarof 


Avenium  Scntoram,  Tbe 


Uy. 

There  ii  danger  ii 


per  mare,  per  Urrat.  By  sea  and 
per  (oUun,  By  a  l«p:  by  6w  si 

Vtitio  nrinnpii,  A  beKging  nt  th 
plmxl.  It  seemB  right,  It  ib  app 


oE.     The  formuli 


demtnial  (probably  altered 
--'    -^ '--iTB.  God  will* 

J  mind.. 
\o  eitnm«ly 


B  in  kutipidet),  TOott  *bonx 

Grmt  deprivn  of  thair 

mtmlia.  Many  men. 


pondart^  mm  numfro,  Dy  weight.  Dot  by  Dumber. 
populiu  m^  decij^i,  r^n^io/ur.  The  people  vlah 


istlv  asd  mildl}'. 
iriEtat  in  court,  with  clesn  bands- 
smells,  of  tbe  lamp.     (Said  of  i 


[fl,  At  the  firit  Klance. 
rum  hominai.  FriDciplei,  : 
obtla.  Resist  the  firgt  adv 

i  foci*.  For  our  altars  a 


proMCcu  Uudatur  tt  aii/tt,  HoDcety  is 


pro  Dao  It  eceUtia,  1 


rttaia  ra/m,  1  tell  lbs  taiB"as  f  heard 
reliov}  loci,  The  spirit  of  the  place. 
rm  am  titiaili.  You  have  touched 
Deedle:  you  have  deKiibed  it  accui 


■ttpice  finfm.  Look  to  the  eud. 

-idtrt  in  tt&marJio,  To  laugb  inwardly^  i 


id  and  SeChi 


onit  tt  taltOat,  With  fists  ai 
nicujVfffs.  Punir  faith:  treac 


let  him  so  on.  and 

gtulis  Vila,  titit  Ua,  As  lii 

qutundiu  te  bene  msterit,  t 

during  good  behavior. 


prixattrit  tt  tOri  a 


ri  ,apit.  Lauah  if  you  are  wise. 

"^ 

ur  dt  law  tape  caprXna.  He  o 
«»■  wool.  i.  B..  trifles. 

ften  quai 

tbIs  ■ 

mat 

alum.  Let  the  heave>is  fall. 

'u  "fop^^Sum  %iSuat  'ainnii 

fU  ilk 

Ubil 

"'iJwurinomMBoli.Kii.orruB.,   "1  h 

river  shall  oeaw  to  flow,  but 

t  chdes  o 

n,  and 

I. 

de  on  forever. 
Uicun.  Attic  salt,  i.  e..  wit. 
iwt.  Without  prejudioe. 

Id" 

jmdon.  Without  offense  to  aa 

deity. 

taptre  audi.  Dare  to  be  wiee. 

.uip 

^iisirz^i'isA 

ugh. 

jqmnoeei 

nol,h 

deilerved. 

chansed  trnm  what  be 

quem  dl  diligw^    adoUtetru  mat 

•ttur.  He  whom  the  gode 

oner 

quid  «uw:r  What  uowl  what  n 

quid  pro  OHO,  One  thine  for  another:  an  sauivalent. 

%uid  Videir  frhr  do  you  lausbT 

muoh  proves  nothing. 

^iiumpnficU.  dtticit.  He  who  does  not  advanee.  lows 

o  shall  keep  the  keepers? 

till  liniilg  Ttgid  dmi  nrmn.  He 

who  asks  timidly  courte 

denial. 

fucod  hoe.  To  this  wtent. 

fuo  onuno.  With  what  intention 

stand.     (Tbe  motto  of  the  Is 

Ml,')""  "■ "  "" 

jttj^i^^i'jSS^ 

^er  Dame. 

qaad  otwrfoJ  Z>sbs  /  God  f  c 


temil  insanli>tmut  Dmnes.  We  have  all  been  mad  at  some 

■emtMT  atanis  tgit.  The  avarir^ous  man  b  alKajs.  id 

•mtpsr  )!d«lu.  Always  faithful. 

•tmper  idrm,  Always  the  same. 

wmper  porofus,  Always  prepared. 

lemjirr  timidvn  scsfus.  Crime  is  always  fearful. 

■STuilurgus  polmn,  turn  pauibut  aquit,  He  followi  his 

father,  but  not  with  equal  steps. 
Km  vsnieiUtbus  osso,  Ttebonesfor  thoee  whoeome  late; 

aerut  in  otljim  rsdcos.  Hay  it  be  k>Dg  before  you  return 

•mart  modun,  To  keep  within  bounds. 

jen.'uj  ttnonm  Dei,  The  servant  of  the  servaoU  o(  Cod 

(One  of  the  tiUes  ol  the  pope.) 
nc  eanl  fila  hominvm.  Thus  go  the  dwtiniee  ol  men. 
tic  liur  ad  ostra.  Thin  do  we  reach  the  stan. 

tie  ssntpcr  IvronnM,  Ever  thus  to  tynnts. 
sit  IroiMil  Diorio  mlmdt,  So  the  glor-  -'  •■-■- 

away.     (The  Anrt  words  of  a  « 

been  used  at  the  ineti " 
sicuJ  imit.  As  before, 
sicul  patri6ui,  sit  Deut  nAbis,  Hay  (lod  be  with  ua,  as 


le  gloi^  of  this  world  pi 
of  a  Mgucmoe  said  to 
ions  of  tbe  popes.) 


irfall 


i-DJ, 


b  Which 


Quad  hoe  tibi  truUt  What  doiss 
fuod  lun  oput  eel.  (U«g  idrun  tn 
quoted  by  Seneca).  What  is  not 

Oiud^iis  (q.  T.].  Which  see. 

tuo  fata  vooani.  Whither  the  Fates  c 


be  done.    iQ.  E.  F.] 


The  commentei 


r'Thi'd 


c  tola,  tic  jubflo,  tCat  pro  raiiAne  vofui 

'd  ye,  but  not  foi 
_  _acb  of  four  verm 

BathyUus  claimed' »me  1ines°re&Uy  wri 
poet,  who  alone  was  able  Ut  complete  tht 
thus  prove  their  authorship-  Used  of 
whose  labors  others  have  imduly  profited. 


Thus  I  w 


ioh  VIrsil 


,v  Google 
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_. ._.  a  philoBopbBr, 

nmili  eauM  timtlt,  Lika  loree  like. 

•HniUa  nmtlifru*  curantur.  Ijlcs  Ihioti  an  cuml  by  li) 

(The  priDcipla  of  homowpalhy.) 


timplex  nundiliv 


atw  cura.  Without  care  ot 
niu  dubio.  Without  doubt 
atns  mora,  Without  delay. 


It.  Paul's  Caihedral.  ot  whi< 
KmplB.  ID  neat  attire;  > 
change. 


t  vhioh.   Dot;    an   indispeDtabla 
e  lavFul  to  com' 


, — ,  ^-^ ^tunsB  with  areat- 

til  libi  ttrra  levii.  Hay  the  earth  Us  licht  upon  thee. 

(An  iascription  otteo  fauod  od  Rodulo  tombetoun; 

frequently  abbnviated  to  B.  T.  T.  L.) 
ti  e4«  tncem,  para  btUum,  IT  you  wish  for 


ir  peace,  prepare 


□tea  aod  call  it  peace. 
aopKen  tU  mteoi  I  bate  a  blu^Btocking. 
spu  tibi  guugui,  l«t  each  mail's  hope  b 

let  him  trust  (o  bis  own  resounxs. 
spflujs  bradeoM,  Make  haate  slowly.     A  fa 

ot  Ausustua  Ckkt. 
apiendvu  mwiax,  Nobly  untruthful;    uati 

object.     Wtten  used  iroiiically  ot  aa  lub 


r'S2?) 


used  by  "  Junius  "  as  th< 
otus  qwt,  sfo'ua  in  quo,  aiaiiL  qua, 
atui  quo  ante  beUum.  The  slnte 

a,  piaioT,  htroem  coicai.  SLop.  ti 


im^ra,  He  stands  the  shadow 
adaptation  o(   i 


J  kalan.  The  beautif 
1  prtpm.  What  is  b 


'  mJupCu,  Each 

tria  junrfn  in  tma.  Three  joined  in  uuo  ,>u 

Older  of  thsBathJ. 
trium  Itlerarum  homo,  A  man  of  three  \t 
(fur  b«nK  Latin  tor  thief]. 
TfoiaUa,  Tmy  wm;  Tro; 


1  is  led  by  hi 


'  has  perished. 


Tynan  shall  have  the  some  tnatmsnt  trom  toe. 
IrurHluT  ditt  die.  One  day  follows  haid  on  another. 
uberrima  fida.  Implicit  faith. 
ufri  bene  ibi  pairia.  Where  one  is  well  off,  there  ii 


d  ibi  aptt,  Vi 


I  nullum.  Where  the  law  is 


irihn,  Where  there  hi 


:  miio  reoum.  The  last  sjvun^eot  of  klnES  tea 

french  cannon  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.T. 

19  Romanorum,  The  lost  ot  the  Romans;    u 

tuB  of  Caseius. 

'nif  il  rostro,  With  claws  Bad  beak. 


U4US  hquendx,  Ussae  in  speakinB 
ul  tnrra,  As  sUted  or  cited  beloT 


^Wtu'mMbS! 


the  piecedins. 

va  JaiT'w'oe  tooths  oooquered.     (Swd  to  have 

Bstenninate  the  Romans.! 

qh  the  belliie- 

valfol  ttuantum  mfcr*  pnUU.  Let  it  paee  tor  what 

r>^°,  lariona  TKddi,  Varus,  nve  back  my  tecions. 

ibed  by  Cond^ 

la  quid  faduntr  Of  what  value  are  pedigreesi 

1    tmmanr    lo^utrtdi.  An    insatialile    desire    for 

que  voiuBlat,  Everjr  man  has  his  own  pleasures. 


heavenly  minds  T 
(stum  imMIs  (ins  Uu,  A  feeble  dairt.  devoid  ot  force; 
applied.  Bg.^  to  a  weak  argument. 

tonpu*  edoi  rsruiri.  Time  the  devourer  of  all  things. 
(emjnis  fiv><,  Time  flies. 

l«mpus  ffmnxa  revelat.  Time  reveals  all  things. 
(max  propastli,  Fiim  of  purpose. 
t«rss  abrus  rotundus.  A  man  polished  and  complete. 
Urra  oMa.  Baked  clay. 
terra  firma.  The  firm  land;  the  continent. 
ttrra  ineoonita.  An  unknown  land. 

Irrrium  quid,  A  third  something,  produced  by  Ibe  union 
of  two  diaenmt  things,  or  the  ooUision  ot  two  opposing 


lot  a  eammander  - .,  — ,.. 

or  of  a  financier  who  has  wasted  funds.) 
-aUeliime:  Various  readings. 

mptf    lamina.  Woman 


:erilaMOdi<f 


FardoD  IS  grantad  ti 

rriif  morba.  Meet  ths  csoming  disease;    Cake 

Jia  M  inrluctabile  lempw.  The  last  day  has 

vici.  I  came.  1  saw,  I  Donquend.     (The  laeonio 
h  in  which  Julius  Cicsar  announced  to   tlia 
bis  victory  over  the  Pbamaces.) 
ndit.  With  favorable  winds, 
ru  potutt  risa.  She  stood  revealed  an  undoubted 
;„  her  wnlk. 

ird  is  sufficient  for  a  wise  man. 

language  of  truth   la 

sum.  No  signs  ot  any  reluming, 
(o  stepping  back. 


I,  Truth  beee 


usually  Knglished 

i^^^iniddlero™!"'""""" 
a  inla.  via  luliuima.  The  beaten  path  is  safest. 
£trir  luusa  dis  pJncuif.  ted  viiia  Caloni,  The  wii 
IS  pleasing  to  the  gods,  the  conquered  oi 
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•Ubu  orontum  M(  aura.  vMufibiw  aumm,  Silvu  !■ 

ku  TUue  thmn  Eold,  sold  thwi  rirtoe. 
vuvt  amor  jtairitM,  Th«lDVB  of  oountry  irill  dtittuI. 
vir  bonu*  diemdi  jvrUu*.  A  (ood  man  BkilLod  Iti  tbo  i 

d(  tp^kint-  (The  Roman  deGoitioD  of  an  orator.) 
ilTHgiw  aapiirU  rundo.  She  (Ruzoor)  gaiiiB  strength 
V^i!^*vidi  ionium,  I  only  uw  Vireih     I  «»  b 


main  vmi*.  By  force  of  ums. 
amar  y  taber  no  jniadt 


m  officii.  By  virt 
n  wUar&  per  on 


Tn  b. 


L  evuybod> 

pti  eonjif n  expert  mOU  rui 
falls  by  its  own  weight. 


.slip. 


hommu  nm  ZUcHi  mon  ««,  TIis  life  of  num.  witluiu 
ratuic,  ig  tleath. 
impendrre  Ben.  To  risk  one's  life  for  the  truth. 

1  nan  fit  injuria,  No  injury  is  dons  to  a  conwntini 
I  dcnrto.  The  voice  of  one  eryias  in  tk 


TieroetiU.  Marvellouidy.  extraordinanly- 

ti  de  cBur  (lit.,  a  friend  of  the  court).  A  false  friend; 

li  dt  peupie.  triand  of  the  people. 

boiir  propre,  Vanity,  self-lore. 

dm  r^m*.  The  former  condition  of  thiniB 

WH  dt  ir^onf.  With  a  giant's  stride. 


na  piiCa  (It-) ,  At  the  first  glance. 
poi,  To  the  painc 
d  pnipoi  de  run  (lit.,  apropos  to  nothing).  Motivtleei 
lor  nothing  at  all. 

I  comptanf.  Ready  mone 


dumb  with  amasenumt. 
navmuU.  voi  Dei  (an  old  proverb  quoted  by  Wi! 

of  Halmeebury  in  the  Twelfth  Century),  Tlie  voi 

tbe  people  is  the  voice  of  God.  _ 

nltuj  onimi  jaaua  H  tabula.  The  oountenancc  » 

portrait  and  picture  of  the  mind. 
soRosi  psrdiilic.  He  ha*  kat  his  purse;  he  is  inKiistn 

'modern  lanquaqes 

d  are  from  Vu  French;  Hum  [rom 
t  dittioMittud  Utiit:  (Ger.)  =  '^ '  ~ 
n;  and  top.)  —  Spanish. 


LQ  modi  (It.),  Where  there's  a  will 


ffood-bye,  shop),  A 
d  ducrUion.  At  diaon 
d  drpits.  To  ths  right. 


(for  bodi  hands),  tkvii 

fo  hnviiipi*  (gDod-bye,  c 
m,  unreatrietedly. 


it  torfiia.  By  oontraot,  by  the  job. 
d  gaiulu.  To  the  left 

d  arartdt  fnxit.  At  gnat  expense. 
d  hauU  twiz^ioud. 
d  Auu  o!«.  With  closed  doors,  ssci 
otElc^tot,  el  U  Ciel  t'  aidem.  Help 


and  Ha 

iillatheopenai 


d  raoaadon,  Duregarded.  uncared  for. 

d  la (Hfli  <!CoiI>,  Cadet  the  oanopy  of  heaven ;  Id  theopen  air. 

d  la  btmne  ftauFv.    Well-timed,  in  good  time:   favorably. 

d  Tofrri,  Under  shelter. 

d  la  eompogiw.  In  the  country. 

A  la  MTfo,  By  the  card. 

d  la  d^rDA>^.  Stealthily. 

i  la  /nnfaim.  In  French  fashion. 

A  lo  ([TTcaue.  After  the  Greek  fashion. 

d  la  ntods.    Id  Che  fastuon;    aooarding  to  the  oustom 

d  la   Taitule,    like  Tartnfe.  the  hypocritical  hero 


oOiuMi  iM  unonuiHf  (Oer.),  Too 
A  roufrancs.  To  the  death. 
ol  fiu  at.),  At  most. 


inavowed  purpose. 
his  Latin:    to  the 


lu  bon  droit.  To  the  just  right. 
lU  boul  de  nm  I-otin,  At  the  ei 

extent  of  his  knowledge. 
lu  amtraire.  On  the  contrary. 
lu  oniranf.  Well  acquainted  with;  posted  up  in. 
lu  d^sAsnoir,  In  despair. 
lu  foil,  Expert. 
lu  /ond.  To  the  bottom, 
au  irrolHi,  With  cheese. 
aii;us.  With  the  natural  luies. 
pi*  oiler.  At  the  very  worst, 
rwta,  As  for  the  re«M 
au  Tmoir,  Till  we  meet  anJD. 

aiueiiSt  dit,  aturitSI  fait,  no  sooner  said  than  done. 
'-''-a<  d'Aommes,  aufonf  d'arii,  Many  men.  many  minds, 
I  droil.  Another's  right. 
ifois.  Another  Ums. 
I  ns,  Anotbat's  life. 
nncsrs  out  moK,  Victory  or  death. 

il  propos,  Prefa< 

lonl^.  At  plessu 

■(rasoltils  (It.). 

Irs  tanU.  To  yo 

- eetra  ealud  (So.' 

bnllpn  d'euai,  A  b^ 


e;  introductory  matter. 
Fo  your  health. 


le  direction  et 


^au-i^oi,  A  mod^of  ideal  perfertion. 

b«aux  etprite.  Men  of  wit,  or  geoius. 

btl  eaprti.  A  wit,  a  genius. 

bensdeUo  i  guel  miU  du  vien  tola  (It.).  Blessed  is  the 


fcen-(ron>lo  (It.).  Well  in\ 

bfiejunrt  <lit..  a  black  beast),  A  biigb< 


te  dessert].  White  jelly. 


btcarrs.  Odd;  fanti 
6Ian«manfa  (a  deli 
hiaei,  SuHeited. 
6a»  ami.  dood  friend. 

boa  ffri'  mal  gri.  With'  good  or  bul   gr 

bonJiomicyGood-natured  simplicity, 
bon  /our.  Good  day,  good  morning. 

bonne  it'bclle.  Good  and  handsome.     (Of 

bonne  M.  Good  faith. 

ban  soir.  Good  evening. 

bon  don.  High  fashion;  Bret-elaas  society. 

bouiUon,  Soup. 

brtteU.  Patented. 

cap-d-pie.  From  head  to  foot. 

cartt  blancA«,  Full  power. 

caMtUa  che  dd  ortotkui  ti  rmol  reruiere  (It 

cela  va^ 

oe  n'  etl  qum  it  yremitr  pot  gui  a>&le.   It  is  only  the 

c'eelA  dire.  That  is  to  say. 

c'  est  une  autre  diote,  That  is  quite  another  thing. 

chaciifi  A  son  go€i,  Everyone  to  his  taste. 

iJuKiin  tire  de  ton  c^.  Everyone  inclines  to  his  own 

..zecCjOOgle 


It.),  The  fortreee 
Baying),    That  4s 
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chapeau,  A  hal- 

chap€txu  (ffl  brta,  A  military  «>ckRl  hat. 

ehajxiU  ardtnU,  Tha  chamber  ivhwe  ft  dmd  body  li«*  L 


A  castle. 

cAoujT™ 

r,  Dtiver  B 

[  an  auto 

Bobil 

cM.  H 

LHCOOk. 

cW-<r<r< 

cArmin  de  Jet  (lit., 

iron  road 

a™ 

(fcDiate) 

riend 

r 

'^'•Ti 

^J!*' 

Whntw] 

"b" 

wiU 

cAfKiJ  di  bflfiriUii  (iiU,  a  war-bane),    Cbiet  depcndi 

dtVl^^fi^XlDT'^B^ha  keepi  ailmt  admits  his 
euilt. 

atmmi  H  fait.  Proper,  u  it  ahould  be. 
conpo^non  <fa  w>V(We,  A  traveling  companion- 
con  omor*  (It.),  With  ftffMtion,  very  earoeitly. 
conamrt.  Competition  for,  or  as  (or  a  priM. 
eon  diliomta  lit.).  With  dilideDoe. 
nm  doUin  (It.),  With  cnef :  sadly. 
amtea  dt  famitU.  A  family  council  or  coniultation 
cDTweil  d'aat,  A  eounell  of  state,  a  privy  wmniil. 
cotuommi,  A  kind  of  nup. 
coMrtUmp*^  An  awkward  mishap. 

cordon  tanUaiPr.  A  line  of  nentrin  to  prevent,  an  far  ae 
poanble.  the  spread  of  contA£ioQ  or  pestilence.     Used 

Eouleur  de  rote,  Rose  color. 


■udden  attack. 


(Formerly  applied  to 

in  tl«  whe^  *" 
tnterpriM,  or  uoder- 


BDup  (T  CHni.  A  tiint  attempt, 
coup  if  &fji,    A  Btroke  of  policy;   a  suddec 
blow,  usually  inflicted  by  uncoiutitution 
coap  ff  oeQ,  A  rapid  Elance, 
coup  dt  pied,  A  kick. 
oonp  d*  pluMt,  A  litenry  attack. 

coup  iU  thidiTt.  A  theslricai  effect. 

cauU  ga'il  aiulr.  Cost  what  It  may. 

rfSme'rf'AontieJr,"' maTd  oVhonnr. 

DatgdUSieNichiiaJiiGeT.).  That  does  no  i 

de  bpttnt  auffUTtj_Ot  good  omeo. 

de  bonne  ffrAce,  With  good  will,  willingly. 

dibru.  Refuse. 

d^Mt,  First  appeoianre. 

debvlanie,  A  young  lady  just  eoteiing  suci? 

rfecoiWs.  Open-breMted . 


i  ta  fmrcheUc.  J 


^ing  diBBcreeable  or  i 


di  buona  volonlh  ata 
Dieu  eti  IrfltjauTS  po 


Ts  p?ur  les  pfuf  oToa  botoiUnru,  God  i 
ba  side  of  the  largeat  baLtalions;  tb 
has  the  best  cbatice. 


p;  gndua 
D  CSp.),    ( 


0  (It.),    Everything    new  b 


Ma  far  niraU  QiX  Snet  idleneai. 
dorrr  ta  ptfuff.  To  gild  the  pill. 
double  enientr,  Double  meaning, 
douceur.  A  bribe.. 

mu  de  dr.  The  water  of  life  —  applied  mually  to  brandy. 

eelal.  Splendor,  brilliancy. 

edxlion  de  liue,  A  splendid  edition  of  a  book,  hand- 
somely bound,  and  usually  well  illustrated. 

Ehrtidt  tolAr*  am  langUm  (On.),  Hooesty  is  the  best 
pdicy. 


Bill  mil  Weile  (fler.),    The  more  haste  the  less  speed. 
Bint  SehicaOn  macU  kriatn  Sommtr  (Qer.).  One  swallow 

Bin  odiranrUei  Kind  icKttil  dot  Fturr  (Oer.),     A  burnt 

child  dreads  the  fira. 
iliu,  A  select  body  of  persons. 
embonimnt.  Roundness,  good  conditioo. 
m™r As  a  friend. 
en  ornerfl.  In  the  rear,  behind. 


^SaiiU 


inos  (Sp.),  Naked:  witli 
ler.),  Ali'swell  that  ei 


en  iStt,  Substantially,  really,  in  edect. 
cn/gmilk,.  With  one'^s  family,  at  home. 

rn/om  perdue  (K,  Iobi  ch'.Ulren).  A  forlorn 

enfant  (rouH,  A  foundling. 

enjin.  Id  short,  finally,  at  last. 

«i;IiUt,  CarryinagUDs  on  the  upper  deck  o 

en  pattavi.  In  passing,  by  the  way. 

en  ou*ue,    ImmediaLely  after:  in  the  rear. 

en  ramtari,  Tn  harmony,  relation,  or  agreen 

en  r^^.  Regular,  regularly;  in  order. 

en  renoncAe.  In  return :  OS  a  coiDpensatloa  i 


Ut  mi'r  NiehU  (Ger.),    Xothing  is  tha  matter  with 

Ei~/reui  mich  eehr  (Get.).  1  am  very  llad. 

"-  -1  nichl  AUet  Gold,  aaa  alanit  (Ger.),    All  is  Dot  gold 

de  corps.  The  animating  spirit  of  a  collective  body 


™ri?'i°§(G'e"),^M 


ion  devoir.  Tc 

leconipli.  An  accomplished 


le'a  duty, 
iished  fact. 


fetnme  de  cfuimbfe. 


.  clisjnberniBid. 


fendre 


t.nfc.   : 


■  in  lou 


jubCle  distinction!. 

ffle,  A  feast,  festival ;  holiday. 

ftte  cAompWre,  A  rural  oiil-of-door  faiat:    a  featii-al  ii 
■     "elds. 

air.  A  bonfire. 
, —  -^  jhambre.  A  chambermaid. 
ftUe  de  joie.  A  gay  woman;  a  proetilute. 
fiUe  d'honneur,  A  maid  of  honor. 
fin  de  eitcle.  The  end  of  the  century. 
jteuTwJs-lij,  The  flower  of  the  lily. 
''  ~  de  bouche.  Inordinate  flow  of  talk:  garrulity 


fri  Modeato  tu 


■*  (It.), 


Modest  nev 

.),  Well    begun 


froidea  maint,  ehaude  amour.  Cold  bands,  worm  heart. 
froTU  A  front.  Face  to  (ace. 

Hi  danfiiTa  di  loitir,  Fly  from    the   danger)    of 
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rou^.  Royal  nurd. 
r.  Takt '■ 


gardt  du  eorpt.  A  body  a\ 
tardt  nuiil*.  A  body  of ' 


troops  Liable  t 


.  called  o 


pardu-Mtn,  Talia  (ood  care;  be  veiy  cateful, 
oanUtlafoi,  Keep  the  faith. 
Ofhcn tie  /Arm  Wtaa  (Oer),  Qo 
t«n*(l'anHa,  Ueo-at-aima:  miliC 
enu  di  condilwit.  People  o(  '*"'' 
ffoud'MiM,  Thedercy;  ck 
0nu  dt  ffuirn.  Military  man. 
gtm  dt  ItUra,  Litenrr  mea. 
gent  da  loit,  I^wyera. 

~  u/oniUi,    People  of  tb*  auae  family:   bird< 


]  j>  ne  vsia  qmii,    I  know  not  what.     (U«od  adiecOvely  ol 
eometbiaB  indefinable,  or  very  dimcult  to  defue.) 

I  it  duif  prtt,  I  am  ready. 

I  jtl  d'tau.  A  (ounttda;  a  jet  of  water. 

.  itu  de  matt,  A  play  upon  worda;  a  pun. 

jeu  iTapril,  A  witticiun. 
(  jeu  de  ihi^lre,  A  ataAe  triek ;  rit^trikp. 

it  nil  fli  upoir,  I  live  in  hope. 

iul>  milieu,  Tbe  Eoldan  mciaa. 

I  Jtein  Kreuier,  inn  Schvxatr  (Ger.),  No  money,  no  Swub 
,  ^  critiqut  tU  aiaee,  I'aH  ai  diffiriU,  Criticism  ia  eaaj 
I      enoueh,  but  &rt  ig  difGcult. 

Ladt  nicU  Alia  in  nn  Sck^  (Ger.),    Do  not  ship  all  ii 
one  vesd :  do  not  put  all  youi  era  in  one  bajdiet. 


— -    ,        —  .  ptnte,    Shame  bo  to  him  w 

evil  of  It.     (The  motto  of  the  Order  of  thi 

hxiri  de  combat.  Disabled,  unfit  to  contJQue  a  l^ 

hori  dtlalai.  Outlawed. 

hort  dt  wows.  Wide  of  the  point:  inappHc^ablf 

Aon  d*  Hiion,  OutofKMon:  u ■-■- 

Kort  d^ot^vTt.    Outofcourae;    i 
(Uaed  lubatandvely  of  anisll 

hMd  deviiU.  A  town-hall.  '  "* 
A6tel  Dim,  A  hoepital. 

Fumiahed  lodginBH. 

dot  par  Dim  (Sp.T.   To  steal  in  order  to  giv> 


intellectual  m< 
(It.).  Great  ei 


Jth  ditk  (Ger.).  I  eerm 
idit  fin,  A  fixed  idea; 
yneraiKe  eroiH.  Groei 

1  0ran  dalori  tono  mtdt 

H  a  ll  diablt  all  eani,    lusuevii  m  m  on 

il  faid  de  j'orvenl.  Uoney  u  wanting. 

■pur;  be  haa  neither  wit  nor  courage. 
aia/autjamaiidifitruntini,  Onesboul 

S  wnscroaa  (It.).    Tbe  peonive  man,     ( 
of  Hilton's  poems.) 

impoii,  Unpolished;  rude. 

in  Wnfo  (It.),  Id  blank;  in  white. 

in  un  ffiomo  mm  «  ft  'Roma  (It.),    Ron 

ir  por  fana.  b  vaivtr  Iraaijtiiiado  (9p.). 
and  come  bacli  shorn. 

b«  taken:    old  birds  ai 


ill  maiotain  tb*  ri<ht. 


VOoiU  du  nerd.  Tha  itar  of  the  north. 
It  loul  aiKTjiblt.  The  whole  taken  together. 
lettre  dt  cachet.     A  sealed  letter  coDtaining  orders;    a 
roynl  wsrrs.nt,  usually  authoriiins  the  imprisonment, 

leUre  de  clianer.  B'H  of  eichauie. 
UUtc  dicriatice.  Letter  of  credit, 

probable;   truth  is  stranger  than  Bction. 
t'fwmme  propoae.  et  Dittt  dispose.   Man  propoaee  and  God 

disposes. 
Vinconnu.  The  unknown. 
l'iit£royablt,    The  incredible,  the  marveloua-     (The  word 

incrqyabie  was  appiisd  aubstantively  to  the  fops  of 

the  Directory  penod  in  the  great  French  Revolution.) 


ato  et  caro  (Sp.),  A  bargain  is 
io  dei  padrone  infprassa  iF  cavaL 

It  m'oblige.  Loyalty  binde  me. 
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nuH'nMM  U  droit,  Uuntsin  the  right. 
maitoH  lU  eanipaent,  A  couotry  hotue. 
maupn  de  aanU,  A  privftU  aaylum  or  hoapito] 
mouDft  dt  viUt,  A  town  bjUl- 
maffra  da  batta  nuvm,  A  nightman, 

matfra  If  h6UI.  A  houBe  siawan 
mojddu  du  iu|/*i  Home-utrkne 
mai  d  propot,  Out  of  place;  ill 
mol  de  daiti.  Toothache. 
mai  d*  itKr.  Se»^kDHB. 
mai  de  lilt,  HswUche. 
mai  tnlendrt,  A  miaundentanc 
maiffn  luna.  In  flpite  of  ua. 
maOieur  n«  nenl  I'amat*  Ruf, 

mardi  grai,  Shrave  Tuesday. 


pin  de  famiUt.  Thai 

jw  ™  (ItO.  By  th 
par  piA  afrooa  ri  va  a 

to  Rome, 
I»(i;t.  Small. 

■  pet^-pfu,  Littla  b^ 


U  d^amux, 

pol-pouri 
pour  acy 


jnuraalia  btarxca.  carta  di  m 

nain,  lAiving  unafr«cl«d  1 
naiveU,  Native  aiiiipllcity. 


import*.  It  is  of  no  cooaequan 


Ti  offni  fion  fa  bwm  odore  CI 


Noth  kmnt  kdn  GOiot  (Oer.),    NeceBait) 
tiD/ra  damt.  Our  Lady,  the  virgin  Mary. 
n'oubliei  pat.  Don't  forget. 
noua  avont  chanoe  Uiut  cela.    We  have  cl 
noua  Jtrmnu.  We  shall  nee. 

'^mlimt,  /"■'    -  -  ' 

offtii  boUcQa  ha  la  n 

tri[:kj    there  an  tncKS  in  i 
oiia  podrida  (It-),  A  heterogf 


par  txctUence,  PreemiaeDtly. 
poratamnie,  For  inatante. 
parole  d'htmneuT,  Word  of  honor. 
parivut,  Everywhere- 
parMtnu,  An  upstart. 
poa  □  poa,  Sl«p  by  step. 


lician,  heal  tliyHlf. 
all  the  aame  to  me. 


«  (It.),   A  white  wall  ia  tl 


tbet  of  the  tamily. 

month. 

Homa  (tt.),  There  are  many  roadi 


>r  last  ahif  t. 

"tile;  by  deireea. 

ipluof  the  wrth). 


tr  vrmdrt  arngt^To  take  leave.     Uaually  abbrevialsd 


prerto  rnatvro.  presto  marci 


thtcE'^up. 


knifjht. 
nading  lady  ainfar  io  an  i 
itected  by  another. 


dfua  cAoia,  Somethii 

[  a  bu  boira,  The  tippler  wi 

■j>  break  oS  bad  hatita. 


n«;  a  tnfle. 
ipler  will  go 

presto  lo 


with  small  cubea  of 
n  tippling;  it  Is  hard 


litUaao. 


iifni  u¥'  Who  goes  thereT 
«t  Vint  Who  loes  thereT 


lealtK,  haa 


randazETDiia,  A  place  of  meetin„ 

raapondar  s'il  vmu  plail  (r.  a.  v.  p.),    Reply  if  yi 

ratpandri  m  Normand,   To  answer  in  Normaa ; 

evaaivaly. 


paine  fortt  et  d\ 
pencharU,  Inc 


(preaMcTin  t« 


S"^ia''u 


a   (It.).      A  D«w 


gu9  it  vrai.    There  is  notMng  beautiful 
-a  U  dernier.    He  laughs  well  who  laugha 


robe  de  chambrt. 


A  lover's  anger  is  short- 
rare  (It.),  Hiafortune  is 


Sia  m"^Vi"m  (Ger.),  You  look  wel 
aou^rr  la  cAdud  a[  la /rmd.   To  blon 


'ec'TGtxigle 


nd  Dnnv  COu'.),  Storm  bi 
Ste.  TaUa  acconliac  to  th. 
u  PscKtt  A  work  without  i 

m.  So  much  (bs  better. 


let  matm,  M  txlJ«,  Like  i 


iorthWo  m  t 


Kfilf.  Huntain  the  truth. 

i.  Keep  thy  (uth. 

•rrdrix,  Almys  partridfwi    the    ume    t 


laajeart  prft,  Always  ready, 
(our  de/oTct,  A  lest  of  etrenEI 

(ouM-A^Twholly.  entirely. 
toui^-thatn,  lEutADtly. 


vaiel  ds  chambre,  j 

vail  Napoli  i  poi  muirr  (It.).    S«  Nsplei  Biid  Ifaen  die. 

viriti  «iu  pnr.  Truth  without  fe>r. 

yUU  H/ini'maihen  bald  tin  Etuf  (Gar.).     Uaor  huik 

'  mS'ai^iiJ'By'fDreiof  anna;  by  violence, 
tiirunir  dt  dtiiut.  Strength  from  on  hi^. 
nno  dtntrn,  Hnno  furor'  (It.),    When  the  win*  i*  la.  Om 


ntembU,  Tha  who 


tout  U 

after  me  eve 
tradulUm,  tradi 


\pTtt  coup,     Everybody  ii  wih 
Tnoglahni  are  ttwton. 
condtieatui  a  Roma  (It.),    All  road*  lead  to 
dm  SI  titter  (Qa.).  Practice  makee  perfect. 


if  U  dtuaut  da  eo 


vout  y  vtrdret  vot  pat.  You  will   have   your  walk   for 

oothini:   you  wilfloea  your  labor  over  It. 
Wat  ftltb  Ihneaf  (Cer.),  What  is  Ihs  cutler  with  yout 
Wit  dii  Arbtit.  ta  der  Lohn  lOer.),  As  tha  Ubor,  «o  th* 

ail^it  (Ger.).  The  spirit  of  the  ace. 


WORDS  OFTEN  MISPRONOUNCED 


e  cultured 


d,  as  in  farm,  father;  &,  as 
I,  as  in  met,  set;  f,  as  in  me,  ee 
not,  got;  0,  as  in  note,  old;  6,  i 
catmot  be  exactly  repiesented 
the  nearest  equivalent  to  -     " 


Richard  Orant  WHUa.  > 

KEY  TO  THE   VOWEL  SOUNDS 

la  in  ask,  fast;  d,  as  in  at,  fat;  a,  as  is  day,  fate;  A,  as  in  care,  fare; 

see;  S,  as  in  her.  ermine;  I,  as  in  pin,  sin;  i,  as  in  pine,  line;  0,  as  in 

in  for,  fought;  6.  as  in  sole,  only;  6,  as  in  fog,  orange;  B,  sound 

English.     The  English  sound  of  u  in  6um  and  burnt  is  perhaps 

cook,  look;  Sd,  as  in  coon,  moon:  H,  as  in  cup,  duttk;  H,  aa 


Lt  w  tj,  uUf  an  \u  uouiL,  LUUA,  vtr,  ob  in  i;ooij.  luuuii;   u,  zvs  iii  ^uy,  uuu&,  it,  an 
I,  amuse;  II,  as  in  fur,  urge;  it  sound  cannot  be  exactly  represented  in  English.     The  English 
sound  of  u  in  luke  and  duke  resembles  the  original  sound. 
abdomen,  Ob-dy -mtn,  not  ItiZ-dO-tnin. 
Abercromby,  SV-^-knim-bl. 
abstemious,  Obsli'-m'i'iis,  not  ibslim'-l-iit. 


abstraoUy,  ai/stritkt-a. 

acclimate,  Ok-kil'-mal,  not  Olc'-kllin-m. 

accompaniment,    ttk-kUm'-^n-lm-^.    not    dk- 

kimpf-nfm-htt. 
accoucnement,  ik-kiJ^h-mS}i'. 
accoutcr,  Sk-hdV-llT,  not  Sk-kow'-llr. 
accrue,  ak-kra',  not  ek-krdl/. 
acetylene,  d-sH'-Ti-fti;  /U'-it-Xl-en. 
Achean,  A-WSn. 
acoustic,  d-fcoto'-silfc  or  d-fcdo'-snA. 
across,  dt-kr6s',  not  i-kritt'. 
acts,  Oku,  not  Oka. 
address  (n.),  Od-drf^. 
address  (vb.),  M-drls'. 
adjectively,  Od'-ifk-Clv-lt. 
adjourn,  si-jitm'. 
admirative,  Od-mi'-TA-llv. 
Adonis,  d-<f^-nlEs,  not  IX-dBn'-lt. 
adult,  A-dm,  not  Sd'-SU. 
adventure,  Sd-vitttf-yfiT. 
adverse,  /itf-vtra. 
aeromet«r,  a-Sr-Om'-i-Or. 
iGschylus,  Is'-kO-Ht,  not  ta'-kH-lOa. 
African  us,  Sf-rVc-a'-nHs. 
again,  d-^fn',  not  a-gon'. 
against,  a-gSntl',  not  S-ganat', 
agile,  Sf-U,  not  d;'-ii. 
Agincourt,  /Uh-Aii-kdir' . 
Agricola,  A-Srik'S-li. 
Aida,  A-e'-da. 
ulment,  Oi'-mirU,  not  al'-mSnl. 


h  I'Anglaise,  d  lain-fiUi^. 

alas,  d-W*',  not  d-Mg'. 

albino,  lUAA'-nS. 

Aloott,  (H'-kiU.  not  Sl'-kiU. 

algebra,  Hl'-jh^A,  not  Sl'-jl-bm. 

oliebraist,  Ol'-p-bril-XsL 

Algernon,  ili'-jZr-nfln. 

Algonquin,  Ol-^Sn'-kiiiin. 

alien,  et'-yln,  not  fi'-R-En. 

allopsthist,  m-lBp'-Alk-ttl,  not  /U'-lB-pAlh-Ut. 

allusion,  il-lii'-ihiin,  not  Sl-ldV'tkSn. 

alma  maler,  At'-mA  m/l'-liT,  not  At'-jnA  mA'-ltr. 

almond,  /i'-mUnd. 

alpaca.  Bi-pSk'-A,  not  Sl-A-pBi^-A. 

alterative.  <M'-«r-d-fiv, 

alternately.  lU-ttr'-ndi-fl,  not  Sl'-Or-nSt-tl. 

ameliorate,  A-7nH'-y9-rSt,  not  O-mf-HS-rlU. 

amenable,  A-mi'-nA-bl,  not  A-mtn'-A-bl. 

ament,  Am'-lTU. 

ammonia,  Sm-mO'-nl-i,  not  Sm-mJf'-nyA. 

Ampire,  a-j-pdr'. 

antemic,  i-nfm'-ik.  not  d-ne'-n»Ifc. 

anarchist,  An'-Ar-kUl. 

anchor,  Ang'-kir. 

Andromache,  Sn-drBm'-i-kl. 

Angelus,  An'-jl-lSg. 

animalcule,  An-lm-IU'-kSl,  not  dn-lm-df-fcu-ii. 

antarctic,  Ara-ArW-tlk,  not  dnJ-dr'-Hfc. 

Antilles,  dnM'-fz  or  AnAW. 

Antioebus,  Hn-tl'S-kUt,  not  an-il-flf-a*. 

Antipater,  dn-ffp'-d-Br. 

anxiety,  dng-zi'-e-d,  not  Angk-H'-i-Cl. 

anxious,  dngjf-sAiis,  not  Anff-aklia. 

Apache,  d-pd'-cAa, 

aperient,  d-pS'-ri-iSni. 
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aperture,  iij/-ir-tSr. 

apostle,  a-pfls'-i,  not  A-pOs'-i,  nor  irpit'-ti. 

apotheosiie,  {tp-fi-tht'-if^U. 
appantua,  dp-pd-rd'-ffi*,  not  ap-pO-ra'-tOs. 
appellate,  &p-pll'-lat. 
appendicitis,  ap-ptn-dtt-t'-tU. 
appetitive,  Sp'-j^ll-Bv. 
appreciation,  Sp-prB-ikl-a'-Mhiin. 
apricot,  /i'-pi^kSt,  not  &f/-Ti-k6l. 
apropos,  dp^-rO-pB,  not  Ap-rS-pl^. 
aqua,  a'-kwi. 

aquarium,  A-ktuS'-ri-iim,  not  H-kwS'-rt-Om. 
aqueduct,  Sk'-wi-dilkl,  not  ftk'-we-dilk. 
Arab,  Sr'-ilt. 
<  archangel,  ark-an'-jil,  not  drch-an'-fU. 
archbishop,  Orch-bish'Sp,  not  drck'-W^K-Op. 
arohdulK,  areh-dnk',  not  arek'-dok. 
archfiend,  areh'-Jlnd,  not  drdi-find'. 
archipelago,  ir-kl-pil'-i-Sn,  not  a.r-ehl-pH'-d-S6. 
architect,  &r'-k\-tm,  not  Hr'-chl-aki. 
arcWe,  flrf -Hi,  not  Sr'-dk. 
Aigive,  Or'-Hv,  not  ar'-tflw, 
aria,.*'-M,  not  fl'-rM. 
Aristotle,  Or'-b-ta-I,  not  dr-b-W-I. 
Armida,  ilr-mg'-dd. 
ascetic,  aji-*£C-U. 
ask,  dsjc,  not  Osfe. 
askance,  is-kdn^,  not  it-klM. 
asphalt,  a«-/(Ur,  not  ib'-/ait. 
astrakhan,  da-frd-fcfln',  not  H^-tri-klin. 
atheneum,  mh-S-ti^-iim,  not  It-th^-nt-Hm. 
attache,  H-td.-»h&'. 
attacked,  £Et-UU:f,  not  m-IW-tfd. 
attoraey,  dt-Wr'-ni. 
aunt,  int,  not  Snt,  nor  dnl. 
aurora  borealia,  d-rO'-Td  ba-r*-a'-[tt. 
automobile,  6-UhmO''bll;  Fr.  pron.,  *-(a-mC-fcei'. 
automobihst,  6-U>-m6'-lill-t^t. 
avoirdupois,  au-ir-dii-poi*',  not  flw-ir-iiii-poi'. 
Avqn,  a  -wfln,  not  flo'-fln. 

"Strattord-on-Auon." 
awakening,  i-KOk'-in-Xng. 
Baal,  bd'-d^. 
bacillus,  bi-fUP-iu. 
backsUde,  bSk-slid',  not  Mif-«M. 
backslider,  bOk-ilV-dir,  not  Ii&t'-sl{-d!r. 
bade,  bSd,  not  ba<^. 
Baden,  Exi'-den. 

banana,  ba-nd'-nd,  not  Mn-dn'-d. 
Bancroft,  bUn'-krOtt.  not  bSn^-krlft. 
bandoline,  Mn'-d^ftn,  not  bSn-dS-lfn'. 
Bangkok,  bSn^kOk'. 
banquet,  Mng'-kwft,  not  ban'-huft. 
Bantam  (Java),  biin-Um'. 
baptism,  bSp'-tlzm,  not  bSp'-tli-Om. 
bargain,  bSr'-§en,  not  bSr'-pSn. 
Damegat,  bSr-ni-§St'. 
barrel,  Mr'-rai,  not  bSr'-rSl. 
basin,  bd'-sn,  not  bS'-sln. 
basket,  bit'-kft.  not  dda'-fc^f. 
bath,  bd(A,  not  bOlk. 
Baton  Rouge,  btU'-Hn  nS&sh;    Fr.  pron,,  b<i-t6H' 

Bayard  (Thomas  F.).  bl'-ard.  not  ba'-iird. 
Beatrice,    6?-a-M»,    not    b£-a'-(rta,    nor    hi-it'- 

rls. 
Beauchamp  (Fr.),  bi-ahdu'. 
Beauchamp  (Eng.),  be'-cMm. 

"The  BeauckatnpToviCT." 
because,  bl-kOt'. 


bedstead,  bM'-md,  not  bSd'-Oid. 
Beelzebub,  bi-^i'-ze-biib,  not  i>H'-*i^iib. 

been,  bin. 

Beetlioven  van,  van  bS'-U-vin. 

believe,  bi-liv',  not  bifv. 

belles-lettres,  ba-Kf-Or. 

bellows,  Mf'-ils. 

Beloochistan,  bSl^iSb-chU'tan' . 

beloved  (adj.),  be-Jfiv'-M. 

beloved  (part.),  bS^Ovd'. 

Bengal,  bin-g6l',  not  Mn'-^M. 

benignant,  be-nl^-ndn/,  not  bi-nl'-ndtU. 

Bethsaida,  bahsa'-Kd-d. 

betrothal,  bi-trith'-Ol,  not  bt-trO'-thOl. 

bicycle,  bl'-slk-t,  not  fcf-rt-W. 

biennial,  bl-in'-iSl. 

Bigelow,  Iflg'-a-lO,  not  b^ff-lS. 

bijou,  M-zhiSf. 

billetKioux,  bfZ'-fl-ttoa. 

bindery,  bind'-tr-l,  not  blrtd'-rt, 

Bingen,  btru^-tn,  not  blru'-^. 
"  Btnoen-on-the-Riune." 

biographer,  bi-aj'-rd-Zer. 

biography,  bi-6J'-rd-/l. 

biofogy,  M-ai'-frjf,  not  bWi'-*-]1. 

biparouB,  Mp'-d-ris. 

bismuth,  blt'-mmh.  not  bW-trMUh. 

bitumen,  bl-tu'-mSn,  not  M('-ua-in*n. 

blackpiard,  blog'-Sard.  not  Waf-jard. 

blanch,  bidnch,  not  bUlnck. 

blanc  mange,  Md  mdnf. 

bias*,  bM-zd'. 

blasphemous,  bUW-li-miia,  not  bUto-/«'-mJI«. 

blast,  bidsi,  not  bia*(. 

blessed  (adj.).  bUs'-td. 

blessed  (part.),  blttt. 

Bloia,  blw&. 

boisterous,  bois'-Wr-fl*,  not  boit'-triit. 

bolero,  ba-id'-rfl. 

Boleyn  (Anne),  bM'-ln. 

bona-fide,  be'-nd  ll'-df.  not  bfl'-nd  fid. 

Bonheur  (Rosa),  bd-nik',  not  Mn'-flr. 
I  bon  marchf.  bfis  mar-shS^. 

bonnet,  bdn'-H,  not  biin'-tl. 

borrow,  bflr'-ra,  not  bflr'-riJ. 
!  Bosweii,  bdi!-wfl. 
I  boudoir,  bdo-dvidr';   Fr.  pron.,  bSb-dwHr'. 

Boulogne,  b6^Sn' ;  Fr.  pron.,  bif9-iBn'-j/fl. 

bouquet,  brO-ka.'  or  bi^-kd,  not  bS-k^. 
'  Bourbon  (i.sland  and  dynasty),  baar'-ftfln- 
'  bovine,  bo'-i'in,  not  bo'-ven. 
I  Bowdoin  (College),  bo'-dn. 
'  bow-legged,  bfl"-;?^.  not  b^-Ufj-id.- 

Bremen,  drSm'-Sn;  Ger.  pron..  bra'-nOn. 
!  brigand,  brig'-and.  not  brT^-Und'. 
I  bristle,  bris'-i,  not  6rIs('-I. 
'  bronchitis.  brOfi-ti'-ils. 

Bronte  (Charlotte),  6r3n'-H. 
!  Brookline.  brdSfc'-Ztn. 

Brougham,  brdo'-dm  or  brdBm. 

Bryn-Mawr  (Wale.i),  br&n-mowr' . 

Bryn-Mawr  (Penna.).  brln-mdr'. 

Bucephalus,  bu-sf/'-d-iils. 

Buchanan,  bfifc-dn'-dfi  or  ba-Adn'-an. 

buffet  (ciipboar.1),  bStf-d'. 

bungalow,  b&n^-git-li. 

bureaucracy,  bu-ro'-ird-sl. 

Burpindy.  bQr'-glin-dX,  not  bilr-BSn'-di. 

burle»:qiie,  brtr-/?.-A-',  not  bar'-lfsK. 

Burmese,  iiir-mei'  or  biJr-mis'. 
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1,  Vty-ntt,  not  Mc'-I-nl*. 

butcher,  MbcA'-tr,  not  bdS'-cAlr. 

Cabot,  UtV-M,  not  l^lfr^. 

Cndmon,  U!d'-7ndn  or  kSd'-mdn. 

Cteaarea  Fhilippi,  gtt-dt^f-A  fUAf-jA. 

saii,  H-fa'. 

CftiuB,  JbO'-tfUa. 

Calaia,  kA-ia'. 

calf,  ^/,  more  properly  M/. 

caliph,  M'-A/. 

calm,  Jbdm,  not  kttm. 

calve,  Uv,  not  k&j. 

aiyx,  kV-tika,  not  Mf-tt*. 

CamiUe,  ikd-ffl2i'. 

cfunpagnA,  JcdfTi-^n'-vil- 

cani»l,  iUn'-iiJ,  not  idn'-il. 

candelabra,  iUn-d«-(a'-drd,  not  hSttHU-W-hri. 


Canton  (U.  B.),  Jbdn'-Uln. 

Canute,  fe^-ntu'. 

canyon,  A;2n'-yfin. 

capitulate,  ki-pUf-yOr-lOl,  not  ks-ptek'-^i^-lai. 

caret,  JW-rS  or  Wr'-S*. 

caricature,  Mr'-lfc-d-fur. 

Carnegie  (Andrew),  kar-ta^-i. 

Camot,  fcdr-ny. 

Carolinian,  UlT-9-tln'-l-itn,  not  jtdr^-^II'-nl-dn. 

carte-bUnche,  fcdr(-Wii»wft'. 

Carthajpnian,  kdr-th^jln'-t^ln,  not  *ilr-(Ad-]f- 

cartri^,  kar'-iTlj,  not  iaC-rt;". 

Casablanca,  fcd't[i-&£-dN'-bi. 

cnahmere,  kAeh'-mtr, 

casino,  k&s^-nB. 

Castanet,  kM-IA-nlt. 

catalogue,  IdiC-i-lbj,  not  koe-i-lM- 

catalpa,  kd.-M'-jA,  not  kA-t6l'^. 


catch,  icOch. 


n4. 

caveat,  id'-v^Oe,  not  fi^-e^. 
Celebes  (islands),  ail'-h-hii. 
celestial,  tHrttf-dOi. 
cello,  cUi'-Id. 

cemetery,  aem'-i-Wr-T,  not  sim'-i-tn. 
centennial,  sj^ien'-nl-^,  not  thi-Un'-ylil. 
century,  aen'-tfl-ri, 
ceramic,  sS-riJm'-It,  not  ti-rdm'-lJi. 
cerebrum,  slr'-i-irarn,  not  ri-ri'-ferOm, 
Cesarean,  s^za'-r^n,  not  ti-zar^'Un. 
Chaldean,  kSl-df-an,  not  JUIf-d^^n. 
challia^  ihOl'-R. 
chamois,  sUnt'-'E. 
champagne,  sAdm-pdn'. 
Qiantilly,  sAdN-Uf-yi'  or  tAdN-K-yf. 
chaos,  u'-«t. 
chaperon,  iMp'-fr-Ai. 
chi^K^  4' affaires.  thar-ghS'  daf-fdr'. 
Charlemagne,  thUr'U'TnSn'. 
Charon,  ka'-rOn,  not  cM'-ritn, 
Charybdifl,  kA-iW-iJU. 
chasm,  kSxm,  not  kS^-Hm. 
chasten,  rha'-*n,  not  chSs^-n,  nor  chaa'-in. 
chaatise,  chAi-tit',  not  cWte'-Hi. 
chastisement,   chOa'-Ofmlnt,   not  cWU-HZ-mint. 


Chaucer,  ch^'SSr,  not  chouZ-tlr. 

chauffeur,  tkS-IOr'. 

chef,  tJU/. 

Chelsea,  eUI'-«e,  not  cUI'-s«-<i. 

Cheltenham,  cAiU'-nam. 

chemise,  shi-mix'. 

chemisette,  »him-i-*ll'. 

chenille,  »hS-nil'. 

cherubim,  ehSr'-il^tm,  not  cA^K-fifr-lm. 

chestnut,  cMa'-n<U,  not  cMtf-niit. 

cheviot  (cloth),  chetZ-e-Ol. 

chicken,  ehW-en,  not  chW-a. 

chiffon,  sk\f-l6n'. 

chiffonier,  thlj-On-er' . 

children  chU'-drin,  not  chli^-iUrn. 

Chiron,  kl'-rOn. 

chipopodiat,  kl^9}f-9-dlaL 

chisel,  cAIz'-e2,  not  chiy-J. 

Chisolm,  cM^-Hm. 

Chopin,  sto-pdN'. 

chorister,  klir'-l»-lir,  not  Jty-HtsMr. 

chorus,  Aa'-rtis,  not  kOr'-Ui. 

chyle,  iti:. 

chyme,  Mm. 

Cienfufigos,  ti-tn-tiM'-SOt: 

cinchona,  sln-ikd'-nd,  not  tln-chff-TtA. 

circuit,  Mir'-kU,  not  air'-k&t. 

citadel,  aU'-A-dl,  not  slf-d-dEl. 

civU,  elv'-U.  not  bIi/-(. 

clairvoyant,  ktir-i>oi'Snt. 

clandestine,  Iddn-dla'-nn. 

clapboard,  kUUZ-Ord,  not  klajZ-bOrd. 

Clapham,  klaj/Sm. 

clarinet,  AMr-Tn-H.  • 

cleanly  (adj.),  klln'-n. 

cleanly  (adv.),  kUn'-ll. 

clematis,  fcKm'-d-Ha,  not  kl^md'-Cls. 

Cleopatra,  kli-O-pa'-trd,  not  kU-H-pj'-tri,  nor  kit- 

O-pOf-rA. 
clique,  ktik,  not  tfiA;. 
CUve,  A/ir. 
clothes,  kimhi. 
cocaine,  fca'-td-in. 
Cocytus,  ko-aif-ina. 
cctdeine,  ko-de'-ln. 

cognomen,  ka§-n&-mln,  not  JtO^-nd-miia. 
coiffure,  kwd-far^. 

colander,  k&l'-itn-dij;  not  A5('-iJn-d*r, 
Colchester,  fcfi('-cto-»r,  not  kOf-ehla-Or. 
cold-chisel,  ksUi'-chlz-il. 
Coleridge,  ksl'-rij. 
coloBseum,  kSl-Oe-al'-ilm. 
column,  kSl'-Sm,  not  kdP-ySm. 
comeliness,  kSm'-R'Tiia,  not  kOm'-H'nta. 
comely,  kHm'-R,  not  kom'-tl. 
commiserate,  kS/ri-'Ulc'-fr-it,  not  fcSnt-mI«'-Cr^. 
commodious,  kSm-mS'-di-iU,  not  kBm-mO''illa. 
commune  (n),  kOm'-mUn. 
comparable,  kOm'-pd-ri-bl,  not  fcam-pdr'-d-W. 
complex,  kOm'-pUtca,  not  kOm-pIfka'. 
comport,  fcOTT^p^M'. 
comptroller,  kDn^tTO'-Hr. 
concrete  (n.  and  adj.),  kOn'-krit. 
concrete  (vb.),  kSn-kretf. 
condolence,  kOn-dO'-liiu,  not  kSn'-dl^4tna. 
confidant,  k6n-f\d-dne,  not  kOn'-fUtrOnt. 
congenial,  k6n'jen''ySL 
congregate,  kOng'-QrI-gSi. 
Congress,  kdng'-grls. 

~ -' k6n-nS-a6r'.  ,,  . 
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conservatoire,  fcdu-sSr-tui-fwKlr', 

condderable,  kOn-sW-ir-A-bl,  not  kSn-ftd'-rS-bl. 

conaignee,  kifn-etn^. 

oonatable,  kUn'sli-bl,  not  kdn'-siA-bl. 

Consuelo,  kt^-xH-a-lff. 

consul,  khn'-sHi,  not  kown'-s&l. 

contemplative,    kOn-tfm'-pUt-tiv,    not    kOn'-ifTn- 

pM-ff». 
continuity,  kSn--Cl-nil'-lt-l. 
contractor,  fcffn-fT-aJf-iiS-. 
oontretempa,  fcON-h-fl-MN'. 
conversant,  kOn'-ver-tUnt,  not  kOn-vBr'-MSni. 
coquet,  kS-kilf. 
coral,  kST'-iU,  not  k/Z-riU. 
cordial,  kOr^-jil  or  fcfrd'-yiU, 
Cordova,  kdr'-dO-vS. 
comet,  t(tr'-na,  not  faJr-ntt'. 
corolla,  kS-rdl'-d. 
corps  (militaiy),  jt0r;  pt.,  kdn. 
cort^,  k&r-tlUh'. 
Cortez  (Fernando),  kSr'-Uz. 
cosmetic,  kUt-mUf-lk,  not  ids-mSl'-U!. 
cote  (n.),  Ji^,  not  fc0t. 
cotillion,  kd-tll'-yHn. 
coup6,  k^-pi'. 
Courbet,  td5r-6a'. 
courtooua,  fcdrt'-e-a*. 
cousin,  ^iiz'-n,  not  kiU^An. 
covetoua,  kHif-it-^,  not  k&V'-i-chiia. 
Coxsackie,  k^k-^'-ke. 
crauncb,  krdnch,  not  krdnch. 
creche,  kragh. 

credence,  krt-dSns,  not  krM'-ina. 
credulous,  krld'-yii-liii,  not  krSj'-SO-liU. 
creek,  krSk,  not  krlk. 
Creignton,  fcrS'-Iiin. 
crematory,  ir&n'-><i-W-rt. 
Crito,  kri' -tS. 

crouch,  krovxh,  not  kreseh. 
Cruikshank,  kTdftkfshiingk. 
cuisine,  kvii-iin'. 

culinary,  fcu'-fln-fl-rt,  not  Afli'-In-a-rt. 
cupboajd,  kW-bird. 
cupola,  ku'-pO-IA,  not  fcu'-pd-te. 
curator,  fcu-r4'-»r. 
Cuyahoga,  fct-d-fta'-fld. 

grcle,  at'-kl,  not  •Ifc'-i. 
lemy,  cftir'-ne, 
daguerreotype.  d&-§ir'-9-tlp,  not  dd-jSr'-^-d-dp, 
daniage,  ddm'Si,  not  dam'-!;. 
Damrosch,  ddmrdih.  not  rfam'-rflgft. 
Danish,  d^'-nlsA,  not  dOn'-'Uih. 
Dartmouth,  dare-mSth,  not  ddrlf-mowlh. 
data,  dd'-M,  not  dd'-fd. 
daub,  d6b,  not  ddb. 
debutante,  dfl-ftS-Wn/'. 
decade,  dW-M,  not  de-kSd'. 
decent,  dl'-rfn(,  not  d«'-»iin(. 
dfaoUet^.  da-k6lrU-ia.  not  da-kOl'-ta. 
deficit,  dlf-U-U,  not  di-fls'-U. 
dei^.  dSn. 

delirious,  de-ftr'-i-(is,  not  d?-(«'-rt-fia. 
Delsarte,  da-sdrt',  not  dll'-aart. 
depths,  dlj^hs,  not  liJ^ps. 
desideratum,  de-afd-ir-S'-tSm,    not    da-sM-ffr-a'- 

despicable,  dS»'-pXk-d-bl,  aot  ds-aplk'-i-bl. 


destine,  dSs'-dn. 

different,  dil'-tlr-tnt,  not  dlf-rhU. 

digitalis,  dij-Ua'-lU,  not  dtj-t-(d'-ftj. 

diploma,  di-pUy-mA,  not  di-pifl'-mii. 

direct,  dl-rBJcC,  not  di-r&tC. 

discourBe,  dli-feSrs',  not  dlef-kOra. 

discretion,  iRi-kTleh'-iln. 

disease,  cRz-i^,  not  d[«-&'. 

disputant,  ffb'-nfl^nf,  not  dU-pS'-tSnt. 

district,  dV-(rUc(,  not  de'-s(rUrt. 

diverge,  dlu-erj'i  lot  di-nBr/'. 

divul^,  dlii-fiy,  not  di'-vW;. 

domain,  d^mdn.',  not  d/y-mAn. 

donkey,  d6ng'-ki,  not  dfin^-fcl, 

Doric,  dflr'-li,  not  do'-rtk.  ' 

Doris,  d^-rls. 

douche,  diSSeli. 

drawers,  dri'-irz,  not  drdre. 

drought,  drtnrt. 

drowned,  droxond, 

Duncan,  dUng'-kHn,  not  din'-kSn. 

Eames  (Emma),  dmz,  not  irm. 

eau  de  cologne,  0  dH  kO-l6n'. 

eczema,  Sf^-zi-ind,  not  et-ie'-nnl. 

Edam,  fl-ddnv',  not  e'-<Um. 

Eden,  S-dn,  not  ^'-dKn. 

education,  td-r/H-kS'-ghSn,  not  Ij-tS^kS'-thSn. 

Eiffel  (Tower),  (/'-/eJ- 

eleven,  e-thZ-n,  not  ;«i/-n. 

Elgin,  fi'-oln,  or  ?f -jin. 

Slite,  a-W. 

te,  f-i.   . 

enchant,  Sn-cMnC,  not  in-cMni'. 

encore,  dng-kOr'. 

engine,  in'-jln,  not  in'-jln. 

enquiry,  Jn-Aid'-rl,  not  fn'-ticlr-i, 

erasure,  e-rfl'-iAilr,' not  i-rfl'-sftSr. 

Erebus,  ifr'-*-6a*. 

erysipelas,  Sr-l-sIp'-J-Ha,  not  Ir-I-alp-'g-ttfa. 

etiquette.  &f-1-kU. 

Eustachian,  yii-M'-kfrSn. 

exaggeration,  {gz-ttj-Sr-A'-shiin. 

examine,  S^a-dni'-ln,  not  lk»-&m''ln. 

example,  fgz-Sm'-pl. 

exist,  igi'Ul',  not  iSAs'-Isi, 

exit,  fks'-U,  not  (^z'-K. 

exogenous,  Sks-Oj'S-TtSg. 

expedient.  Ska-pff-di-fnt,  not  lk»-pi'-jSTU. 

expiratory,  Sfce-pir'-d-W-rt. 

exquisite,  jfcs'-fctctj-a,  not  Iks-kaHz'-XI. 

extant,  ika'-tSnl.  not  ika-ISni'. 

ex-lempore,  Sks-tlm'-p6-rl,  not  Ms-Wm'-pOr. 

Eyre  (Jane),  &r,  not  ir. 

factory,  fSk'-tS-ri,  not  /dA'-(rl. 

falcon,  /Ci'-kn. 

Falkland,  /afc'-Mnd. 

family,  /dm'-I-fl,  not  fim'-U. 

faucet,  /fi'-sH,  not  /as'-a. 

Fauntleroy,  {dnif-U-roi,  not  l6nl'-l-roi. 

Faure,  /*■. 

favorite,  /S'-vSr-U,  not  fa'-vir-U. 

fecund,  ikkf-und,  not  fi'-kUnd.  ^ 

fellow,  /ei'-to,  not  /*i'-fa. 

feminine,  /fm'-ln-In,  not  /ifm'-Tn-In, 

fete.  /fi(, 

iiano^,  jiSf)-ta'. 

fianefe,  feSti~ea'. 

fibril,  fl'-bril.  not  Afi'-rtL 

finance,  fln-ina',  not  fl'-nHm. 

nazec,  Google 


Gu&neier,  fin-Ajt-ter' ,  not  fl'-nSn-^r, 
florid,  fiAr^-U,  not  tUf-rld. 
florin,  flSr'An,  not  fls'-rtn. 
forbade,  fOr-b&d',  not  fOr-bad'. 
forwt,  /Sr'-W,  not  /3r'-fl«t. 


forum,  /y-riim,  not  jSt'-iin. 
fragile,  fr&j'-'U,  not  /r/ti'-fl. 
franchiBement,  fTdn'-chlz-mlnt. 


frappe,  /ni*pa'. 

friends,  frfnd*,  not  /rfnz. 

friendship,  fr^td'shlp,  not  frBn'-thlp. 

FwBbel,  ^■e'-ba. 

frontier,  frdn'-ilr,  not  frUn'-tir. 

Froude,  /rtSd. 

fuel,  /ii'-a,  not  /(I'-fii. 

fungi,  fOn'-jl,  not  fUng'-ffL 

furniture,  /llr'-nK-ylJr. 

raUery,  jMi'-ft--!,  not  gOl'-^ 

Galway,  ^dj'-tid,  not  SS^-wa. 

gamut,  S&m'-tU,  not  jX-mHt. 

gangmie,  gUng'-grett,  not  jUn'-Qrtn. 

garage,  sd-rdiV. 

garrulous,  {tfr'-rdS-Ifla. 

gastritis,  ^^ta-A-f'-f(«. 

gather,  gSth'-ir,  not  j^'-Jr. 

gaMtteor,  Mr-M-Sr',  not  ja-zJC-ft-. 

Kenerally,  jSn'-ar-dM,  not  jen'-riU-I. 

Gennesaret  (Lake),  jen-n&'-d-ri(. 

gentlemen,  jBn'-ti-rnfti,  not  i'&i'-(i-man. 

genuine,  ^Jn'-ya-Tn,  nat  jifn'-yfl-In, 

gerund,  jft-'-fiTuJ,  not  jt'-rUnd. 

get,  get,  never  ^ 

ghastly,  JiUC-B,  not  ^a*C-ft. 

gist,  fist,  not  ^(. 

dadiohis,  gU-dl'-^fiJj. 

GUdstone,  ^Ud'-sMn,  not  02&{'-8»n. 

glottis,  5ise-u,  not  jifl'-n*. 

glycerine,  5ft«'-*r-In,  not  StW-ir-in. 

eiieiss,  nt*. 

Goethe  von, /flnflS'-tf. 

Goliath,  ga4l'-mh,  not  JI<}-2{'-d. 

gondola,  QOn'-ds-li,  not  QBn-dy-lA. 

gone,  5*n. 

Gounod,  ffdO-nl/. 

government,  Jfltj'-trn-nlftii,  not  gav'-tT-n^rU, 

granddaughtM,  drand'-dd-tlr,  not  grOn'-dd-tir. 

grandson,  grand -tSn,  not  ^dn'-sfln. 

grasp,  ^niip,  not  grSsp. 

S'atiB,  gra'-Cl«,  not  Jrflf-lg. 
reenwich  (Eng.).  ?rtn'-I;. 
Greenwich  (U.  SO,  Jren'-ufcft. 
grimace,  Jrtm-fls',  not  ^m'-a«, 
grimy,  Jrl'-ml,  not  Jrlm'-I. 
grisly,  erV-fl,  not  ijrls'-rt. 
BtenuMJobin,  Afm-d-^^-bln. 
Haiti,  Aa'-n. 

handbook,  Mndf-bdbk,  not  Adn'-t>dlut. 
Hawaii,  fta-iof-i. 
Hawaiian,  M-tM'ydn. 
hearth,  UrtA,  not  hSrth. 
Hridelberg,  Af-dH-Mra. 
height,  A(f,  not  JOik. 
Heine  (Heinrich),  Aln'-rtK  kV-ra. 
heinous,  ks'^niis,  not  Ae'-tiiM. 
helm,  ItiUm,  not  ASI'-fim. 
Henlopen  (Cape),  hln-lo'-ptn. 
hMsldic,  hl^-dfk,  not  hir'-/U-dik. 
herring,  hlr'ino,  not  Ur'-In. 
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Hiawatha,  ht^-wO'-lki,  not  hl-d-vid'-th4. 
highwayman,  hi'-mS-TnJtn,  not  AI-u>a'-man. 
history,  Ms'-W-rt,  not  hls'-frt. 
homestead,  hom'stid,  not  hOm'-aRd. 
homceopatnist,  A^mf-Sp'-^Ihtsl. 
honest,  6n''fil,  not  3n'-<i*(. 
honorable,  On'-Or-d-bl,  not  an'-rd-W, 
hoof,  ftd3/,  not  hitif. 
homd,  ft^K-rW,  not  k&r'-fid. 
horseradish,  hdrs'-T/ld-Uh,  not  AA-s'-rSif-IsA. 
hovel,  hM-il,  not  fcfiu'-a. 
bundled,  hOn'-drld,  not  hUn'-dird. 
bydhiulios,  hi-drd'-Mbs,  not  hl-drdl'-lkt. 
hypocrisy,  ftlp-flfc'-rtB-I. 
ice-cream,  ia'-krim,  not  Is-ib-em'. 
idiosyncrasy,  W-M-BlTiff'-fcrd-sI. 

Bnoramufl,  'tS-nS-rll'-milg,  not  IJ-nil-ra'-tnas. 
uattste,  U-lSs'-tnu,  not  H'-iita-trfli. 
impious,  Tm'-pl-il*,  not  Im-pl'Sa. 
importune,  \Tn-p6r-tun'. 
impotent,  fm'-p9-tlnt,  not  iTn-p^-Bni. 
inaugurate,  Tn-(C-M-rfi(,  not  In-^-gSrSl. 
incomparable,  In-kHm'-pA-rA-bl,  not  In-kOm-piT' 

Indian,  In'-dU&n  or  Tnd'-van. 

indisputable,  Tn-^db'-pfi-M-U,    not   In-tfU-pH'-^ 

industry,  In'-dfls-M,  not  In-dfia'-frt. 

infamous,  tn'-Zd-mSs. 

Ingebw  (Jean),  j'fti  tn'-ji-te. 

Innocent,  Xn'-jiS-atnt,  not  {n'-nd-nJn<. 

inquiry,  l7i-feu?i'-rt,  not  tn'-hvAr-l. 

insatiable,  In-ia'sM-bl  or  {n^a'-«M-d-bI. 

instead,  In-^Kd',  not  in-«nif . 

interesting,  \n'-tir-itl'lna,  not  In-Wr-JBC-Inff. 

international,  iTt-Ur-jiOg/i'-iiTi-iU,    not   In-IA'-nO'- 

shfin-(U. 
inundate,  In-Hn'-d^,  not  tn'-fin-dst. 
Iroquois,  Ir-a-fcu»i'. 
Isinglass,  i'-zing-gtAs,  not  f-rfn-jMs. 
Islip,  Is'-Ptp. 
Italian,  l-Mi'-i 
italic,  I-«W'-IS. 
ivory,  i'-tj3-ri,  not  I'-itI. 
jardiniere,  aWr-da-nudr'. 
JekyU  (Dr.),  jr-AW,  not  jW-li. 
Jesuit,  ]fe'-yu-M,  not  jfzh'-ya-U. 

ocund,  j6K-&nd. 

oist,  7oist,  not  joii. 

ostling,  jOa'-ttTig,  not  j'&i'-Hnff. 

udgment,  iSj'-mlnl,  not  jiij'-miliil. 

ugular,  jii'-^fl-ttr,  not  jfig'-yfi-ier, 

UBt  (adv.).  j'ils(,  never  j'fai. 

Laleidoscope,  M-Zi'-dJl-sitflp. 
kept,  kipl,  not  blip, 
kettle,  kitr~l,  not  itU'-I. 
Khiva,  Jcff'-ud. 
kiln,  kU,  not  AUn. 
kinetograpb,  )A-n^-tS-ord,f. 
kitcben,  Mch'-fti,  not  )rtcfi'-». 
kumiss,  fcdS'-mlg. 

laboratory,  My-fl-rd-W-rl,  not  MiZ-ra-W-rt. 
laborer,  IS'-bir-Sr,  not  ia'-brBr. 
Lalla  Rookh,  te'-U-nSfc,  not  U-M-r^&f . 
L' Allegro,  Id-la'-grs. 

lamentable,  Ulm'-inind-bl,  not  la-mini''i-bl. 
Lancaster,  l&ngW-iia'tir,  not  UEn'-Jbds-fer. 
language,  UlnJ-gtoOj,  not  l&n^-^uAj. 


languor,  Uiig'-gieSr. 

Laocoon,  la-Bif-ihOn,  not  {a-9-t:d9n'. 
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UrjmgilJs,  Mr-Kn-yi'-CE*,  not  Mr-In-ji'-nt. 

Urynz,  ISr'-ljtgka  or  la'-iingk*. 

Ldtin,  Mt'-In. 

l&udaDum,  Ity-M-niim. 

laugh,  Id/. 

laundress,  Utn'-drf». 

lava,  U'-ni  or  l3'-wl,  not  lSi/-d. 

learaed  (adj.),  lir'-n&J. 

learned  (part.),  llmd. 

legate,  {f^-df,  not  W-§IU. 

Leicester,  Ut'-tir. 

Leigh  (Aurora),  It,  not  Id. 

ten^,  lingth,  not  litntA. 

leper,  lij/-tr. 

lettuce,  Of-fi,  not  Of-Si. 

library,  fl'-drd-rt,  not  li'-drt. 

licorice,  itt'-is-rli,  not  flf-d-rfak. 

lief,  I#/,  not  lev. 

Ligny  (Battle  ot),  iM-j/*'. 

lingerie,  •Un-d\ir-l'. 

Liszt  (Frani),  /nin/*  tUt. 

literature,  Iff-tr-d-tur. 

lithographer,  ttiA- ^-rd^/fr,  not  Rth'-O-SrHI-iT. 

Llewellyn,  iJa-H'-In. 

longevity,  ton-jftZ-Ii-t, 

long-lived,  Iffnff'-Hiid.  not  Utng'-tlul. 

Lorelei.  Itf-rd-H. 


magazine,  md^^ztn'. 

niagna  charta,  md^-iw)  ifcdr'-d). 

mafnolia,  md^-nd'-Il-d,  not  mSg-nOP-yi. 

maligo,  md-lln'. 

mallow  (marsh),  m&l'-S,  not  mil'-O. 

malpractice,  miU-prltV-tls,  not  mdl'-prdfc-lls. 

inammii,  m^m^'  or  md'-md. 

mandamus,  m2n-dd'-m£i>,  not  min-d&m'-iis. 

mange,  rndnj,  not  mdnj. 

mania,  ntd'~ni-<t.  not  mdn'-^. 

maniacal,  mA-ni'-^ik-Ol,  not  md'-nl-ajt-dl. 

manoeuvre,  fflil-ntid'-cr. 

manufactory,  m&n-yiirfai^-iO-Ti,  not  mdn-^u-/dJi:'- 

(u-rT. 
Haracaybo,  md-rd-iki'-bd. 
Mardims,  ffMJr-de-Jrd'. 
Maria  Theresa,  ma-ri'-di  ti~r^-s&. 
Marie  Antoinette,  nul-r?  dn-twH-nXt' , 
maritime,  mdr'-K-Im. 
marquis,  indr'-fcurta;  Fr.  pron.  maT-kf. 
Marseilles,  mdr-sdiz'. 
maaculine,  nklfl'-fcu-ftn,  not  iTiOt'-itu-tin. 
ma«k,  rruUJb,  not  mdtfc. 
massage,  m/uf-ij  or  mii-ailiJi'. 
masseur,  md-sJr'  (Fr.  mA-aOr'). 
niaaseuse,  m&slif  (Fr.  md-siw'). 
matron,  ma'-tr6n,  not  miUf'Ttn. 
mattress,  mOt!-rls. 
mausoleum,  m6-»li-W-tim. 

measure,  mizh'-HT. 

medieval,  mi-A-g-vSl. 

memory,  mim'-a-rJ.  not  mim'-ri, 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  nOn'-dil-tin  bdr-tOl'-dl. 

meningitis,  mtn-ln-ii'-lU. 

Mephistopbeles,  Mlj-la-tBl'-a-iei. 

meringue,  mi-r/iti^. 

metric,  miC-rtJc,  not  trO'-ttik. 

MignoQ,  mSn^ySs'. 


minuet,  mtn'-yil-a,  not  nrtn-yfl-W. 

mischievouB,  mls'-ehi-vSs,  not  mU-chS'-vllt. 

misconstrue,  mit-kOn'-ttm,  not  mIs-fcAt-sfra'. 

miserable,  ml^-ir-i-bl,  not  mtz'-ri-bl, 

MiaSrablea  (Les),  la  na-ta-rs'-bl. 

mistletoe,  mig'-i-lo,  not  mit'-l4B. 

mitten,  mtl'-ten,  not  mlU'-n. 

modist«,  mH-disf. 

moire,  mwd-rH'. 

monologue,  ?ndn'-^I^,  not  Tnd'-nC-Ug. 

monomania,    mfln-^md'-nl-d,    not    me-nO-me'- 

nl-A. 
muncale,  mUr-O-kil'. 
myste^,  mW-ISr-l,  not  niW-tri. 
mythology,  mUA-di'-8-;1,  not  ml-thOl'-S-fl. 
nasal,  nd*-2al. 
natural,  fidf-yQ-ral. 
nature,  rUUf-yaT. 

nausea,  nO'-ani-A  or  nff'shi,  not  nfi'-ne-d. 
necessarily,  nlt'-U-air-'tl-l,  not  nj^-rs-a^r'-tl-l. 

n£^Ug£,  na-dli-tha'. 

Neilson,  nle-sin. 

nephritis,  n*-/rt'-Hs. 

nervine,  nir'-rfn,  not  n*r'-t*n. 

Neufchfttel,  n*jM-«I'. 

neuralgia,  intt-rdf-Tl-d,  not  nu-rSV-ji. 

nicety,  ni'si-d,  not  nls'-ti. 

nom  de  plume,  n6ti  dH  plum. 

nominative,  ii^'-In-d-iiii,  not  nam'-nd-rtr, 

nonchalant,  n^N-sU-ItiN'. 

nonpareil,  nin-pd-rel',  not  nfln-pd-rei'. 

Northampton,  ndrlA-dmp'-f£in,  not   n6Ttk-hSmp'- 

tSn. 
Norwich  (Eng,),  nOr'-ij, 
Norwich  (U.  S.),  ndr'-Tctch  or  ndr'-lch. 
Nottingham,  ne^~tng-Sm. 
noxious,  nOfc'-sfiJls,  not  nOk'sM-Ui, 
nuisance,  nu'-adns,  not  ndS'-jdns. 
nuptial,  n&p'-ahSl,  not  nSp'-chUl. 
Nuyte  (Islands),  nUs. 
nymph,  nlmf, 
oaths,  jM^,  not  dtA«. 
oatmeal,  Bt'-mei,  not  Ot-mil'. 
obeisance,  ^W-sdru  or  S-bd'-sdns. 
obelisk,  dlZ-i-Ib^,  not  db'-lls(. 
obesity.  O-bis'-V-^,  not  a-bta'-lM. 
Obi,  e'-fee. 

objurgate,  fld-jHr'-Jdi,  not  fl6'-;ilr-^, 
occult,  dk-kilf,  not  Okf-kiiU. 
octave,  fljf-Mii,  not  flf-Hn. 
Odyssey,  6d'-US,  not  d-dls'-e. 
office,  S^-fU. 
often,  a/'-n,  not  «/'-Mn. 
olden,  Old'-n,  not  dW'-Sn. 
oleander,  a-Ie-dn'-dft-,  not  B'-ti-Sn-dtr. 
Die  Bull,  y-I*  6d6I. 
olfactory,  el-/ilif-W-rI,  not  6l-fak'-M. 
orchid,  flr'-iW,  not  (Jr'-cAld; 
ordeal,  Gt'-di-Sl,  not  Or-de'.-il. 
ordinarily,  cir'-dfn-^i-rt-n,  not  ^r-JIn-d'-rWI. 
orthopedic,  6T-th6-j>fd'-'ik. 
oust,  tnosf,  not  <I&st. 
overalls,  e^-vir-dlz,  not  &-viT-h6U. 
Ovid,  9i»'-W,  not  a'-wM. 
Oyer,  tf-ySr.  not  oi'-ySr. 
paiama,  pd-;d'-wi<i. 
palatial,  pd-Ia'-sAdl,  not  piU-Hsh'-iU. 
palmistry,  pHl'-mU-tH,  not  pd'-mls-M. 
;  panacea,  pOn-i-aS'-d.  ^-^  i 
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panorama,    ptln-S^'-mi  or  pan-0~ra'-m4i,  not 

pdn-fl-rdm -d. 
papa,  pd'pO'  or  pd'-pA. 
papier-mach^,  pip-yi'  md-ikH'. 
papyrus,  pi-pi'^rttg,  not  pSp'-fr-iis. 
paresis,  pilT'-i-sU,  not  jifi-rl'-Bls. 
parlisiment,  pii(T'-tl7n-Jn(. 
Par^fal,  .par^-^/Sl. 
participle,  pdr'-d-sTp-r,  rot  pdrl'-gJp-l. 
partner,  pdrl'-nlr,  not  pSTd'-nfr. 
partridge,  por'-trfj,  not  p/U'-r^j. 
pass£,  pd-3d'. 
Pasteur,  •piia-tOr'. 
patron,  pd'-trfin,  not  pSt'-T&n. 
pedagogue,  pfd'-A-SHg- 
pedometer,  pi-dSm'-e-llr. 
penchant,  pilN-sAdN'. 
pergola,  plr'-dO-lA. 
perhaps,  per-Wps',  not  prU-pt. 
peritonitis,  ptr-l-ta-ni'-iia,  not  pir-J-(fl-nS'-(T«. 
perpetuity,  pft--p8-iu'-l-(l. 
perast,  ^tr-ilst',  not  par-il«f. 
perspicuity,  pSr-apI-fca'-WI. 
perspiration,    p^spir-i'-thSn,    not    prJ*-pIr-il'- 

petite,  pt-lif. 

pharyngitiBi  Mr-Irt-jT-Hs. 

phial, /i'-ai. 

phosphorus,  fO^-fSr-Hi,  not  l6S'fS'-ra». 

photographer,  fB-tSf-Ti-lfr.   , 

photogravure,  fd-tS-grd-vur' , 

physicist,  /ly-ii-Iat. 

piano,  pe-d'-n6. 

picture,  pit'-iur,  not  plk'-chSr. 

pla^e,  plus,  not  pUS- 

plait,  pllu. 

Pleiades,  jde'-yd-dii. 

pneumatics,  nfi-maC-Ifts. 

poem.  pa'-Sm,  not  pB'-Hm. 

polliwig,  pdl'-l'WlS,  not  pdi'-T-tKfiJ. 

polygamy,  pd-liff-d-mi,  not  pOi'-TJ-fl-ml. 

postnumus,  pHte-kQ-mlit, 

potato,  pMQ'-tB,  not  pA-U'-ffi. 

precedence,  pre-sJ'-dfrw,  not  prfa'-S-diSns. 

predicament,    prf-dllif-i-mSSnt,    not    pSr-dtk'-i- 

praface'cn),  jw^/'-fi*. 

preferable,  prlf-ir-A-M,  not  prt-flr'-d-bl. 

prelate,  pr?)'-M,  not  prf-UU. 

president,  prlz'-l-dlnt,  not  orfr'-Wiini. 

pretence,  prt-ttns',  not  prr-liiTis. 

prettily,  prH'-IM,  not  priC-U-I. 

preventive,  pr?-t#nl'-ln. 

prima  donna,  pre'-mA  dUn'-nA. 

prodigious,  prO-dli'-Ss. 

program,  prlf-frUm,  not  prlf-grHm. 

propinquity,  prO-pInp'-tuiK-T. 

prosperous,  prSs'-pSr-'Ss,  not  prfls'-prSs. 

prot^gg,  pr3-(a-2M'. 

Proteatant,  prBt'-iB-tAnt,  not  prM'-is-Mnt. 

elm,  a^ni. 
Ims  (Book  of),  sdinz,  not  8dmi. 
pseudonym,  iii'-d&-nXm.  _ 
psychic,  ti'-fcit, 
publicist,  'pib'-Ils-'Ut. 
Puebla,  pwib'~la. 

pumpkin,  pUmp'-kSn,  not  pUng'-kln. 
Pytlmgoras,  p\^Sg''0~rSs,  not  pi-lhOg'S-Tilt. 
quarrel,  ktp9r~ll,  not  kw6r'-il. 
quash,  ktBOsK,  not  iui&A. 


it  IrtoAif'-totOT. 


Queenstown,  Aioftur'-filB,  i 

queue,  kyU. 

Quito,  fcr-». 

qui  vive,  ke  vh/,  not  itioi  «Ai'. 

quoit,  A;u«i(  or  ftott. 

quorum,  kaS^-r&m,  not  AwJ^'-fiFn. 

raceme,  rd-sftft'. 

radish,  rAi'-Ish,  not  r&j'-bh. 

rajah,  rd'-jd  or  rfl'-jd. 

rancor,  rSng'-kir,  not  rfn'-Jtir. 

ransack,  Wtrt'-sdJe,  not  r&m'-»3k. 

recipe,  rte'-lp-g. 

reconnoiter,  rtt-Bn-oi'-Wr,  not  rt-ytfin-oi'-iSr. 

referable,  ri/'-fr-d-fti,  not  Tl-jir'-i-bl. 

regalia,  re-ja'-rt-d. 

regime,  rd-zhim'. 

refict,  r?i'-Ii(. 

renaissance,  rS-na'-*fl7i«;    Fr.  pron.,  Hir-nH-eAn^. 

rendezvous,   rln'-d(-v<SO;    Fr.  pron,.  ran'-dOrttSd. 

reparable,  rSp'-d-rd-W,  not  ri-pdr'-d-W. 

repertoire,  rtp-lr-tw&T;   Fr.  pron.,  rfl-pdr-hodr'. 

reputable,  rfij'-yiI-ftl-6(, 

requiem,  rB'-Kurt-eni. 

research,  rt-jSrcA',  not  rS'-sircA. 

resouree,  rl-tOri/,  not  r^-tHn. 

r^sum£,  ra-a)6-md';  Fr.  pron.,  rd-rf-md'. 

reverend,  rfiZ-ir-ftrKi,  not  rSv'-Sr-lni. 

revocable,  rSi/-5-td-W,  not  ri-rS'-M-W. 

rheumatism,  ra'-md-fton,  not  rdSm'-d-fUm. 

rinae,  riru,  not  rjiru. 

robust,  rff-Msf',  not  ra'-6fi*(. 

Rochefort,  rish-fSr'. 

Roentgen,  rdnt'-ptn. 

roil,  rati,  not  rii. 

roof,  nSo/,  not  rdb/. 

Roosevelt,  rOs'-vfU,  not  ri6a'-vl!lt. 

root,  roM,  not  rdW. 

rostrum,  rOt'-tritm,  not  r^-sfrSm. 

rutabaga,  rfi-M-ftd  -JA. 

sachem,  iS'-eMm,  not  sdcA'-im. 

saerament,  eSk'-rd-mini,  not  sd'-fcrd'ntf'nl. 

sacrilegious,  Bajt-rU-e'-7iiS,  not  t&k-tU'lj'-iU. 

sajiacious,  sd-ga'-thUa,  not  «d-^A'-lla. 

said,  siM. 

salary,  ad^'-d-rl,  not  sSl'-ri, 

salmon,  t*m'-fin. 

salve,  (ointment)  tdv. 

sanatorium,  sSTt-A-lO'-ri-llm. 

sanguine,  sflnj'-ftHn,  not  sdn'-^In. 

San  Juan,  sdn  hjo-dn'. 

sarcophagus,  t&T^df'-A-§iii. 

sarsaparula,  sdr-sd-pd-rU'-d,  not  sds-pd-rU'-d. 

satin,  sdt'-'in,  not  sOt'-n. 


savage,  sSif-Oj,  not  lAv'-Xj. 

says,  sSt,  not  adi. 

scalene,  tki-len',  not  ifcd'-len. 

scared,  tkArd,  not  ijidrt. 

Schley,  sUf. 

stence,  Jty-diw;  Fr.  pron.,  «a-dN«'. 

aeckel  (pear),  tiW~l,  not  «Iik'-'I. 

seoretaiy,  »eJf-rt-M-r1!,  not  rff-Wd-rl. 

Seine  (nver),  *fln, 

separable,  sJ^'-d-rd-U. 

sequin,  sS'-fcwtn,  not  sef-irin. 

aeaame,  atis'-d-mj. 

several,  (Br'-Jr-W,  not  •Kt'-rai. 

shriek,  thrik,  not  sr^fc. 

signora,  tin-yO'-ri. 

since,  itns,  not  tfiw.  ,.->  i 
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fflil^ng,  ^n^-tng,  not  rtn^-In. 
Siatine  (Chapel),  Hs'-iln  or  «W-ttn. 
sleek,  aUk,  not  sCik. 
slept,  slJSpt,  not  sKp. 
snout,  snoiuf,  not  stUBU. 
sofa,  <C'-/>i,  not  sV-fU. 


Bolarium,  tO-l/i'-rl-itjn. 

solecism,  aRI'-S-stztn,  not  sO'-ti-slzm. 

solemn,  8fl/'-fm,  not  gfli'-flm. 

sonata,  sd-n^'-fd. 

soprano,  sB-prd'-nO,  not  afl-prttn'-a, 

souvenir,  8[55-iil-ner'  or  sdaiZ-nir. 

species,  epS'sh 

spirit,  Bpfr'-I/, 

spoon,  spSdn,  not  spd&n. 

spouse,  spowz. 

Blead,  s/M,  not  sHd. 

steady,  sUd'A,  not  sild'-l, 

St.  Louis  (Missouri),  sSnt  W-ti  or  aOnt  IdB'-l. 

stoicism,  s(a'-t*^tzm,  not  sU/-Xh-Um. 

stomach,  atOm'-ak,  not  shIm'-W!. 

BU^de,  gwid. 

suite,  swfl,  not  sUl. 

sumach,  s&'-TnJik  or  lAfl'-mdt. 

supple,  «flp'-I,  not  s^-pl. 

suppose,  eSp-pSz',  not  tpde. 

surprise,  sur-prir,  not  gUp-pri^. 

Suwanee  (River),  sli-irfl'-n2. 

swept,  Bwtptf,  not  s«*p, 

syringe,  sir-tn],  not  elr-lnj'. 

syrup,  Hr'-Sp. 

table-d'hate,  IS'-U-dOl. 

tallyho,  al'-lXr-hO.  not  liU-K-hd'. 

Tannhftuser,  idn'-hoi-tSr, 

taxidermist,  Kl/t'-ri-dSnTi-lsf. 

technique,  isk-nek'. 

telegraphy,  a^-Off-rd^fi. 

temperament,     (Bm'-pfr-<l-m?n/,     not     USm'-prd- 

tempemture,  Wm'-pSr-d-flir,  not  iSm'-prd-iQr. 

temporarily,  iSni'-pff-ra-ri-R,  not  «m-p0-ra'-rl-rt, 

tenet,  «n'-H,  not  (J'-nS. 

t«pid,  Wp'-ld,  not  (e'-pW. 

Terra  del  Fuego,  Or'-r/i  dU  fO^-go. 

tete-irtete,  KW-d-Mf . 

Thames  (nver  in  England),  Una. 

theater,  (ft«'-d-Kr,  not  thBS'-tlr. 

Thoreau,  tW-re. 

three-legged,  thTf-Ogd,  not  thT^-OS-M. 

tbresh,  thrixh. 

Tolstoi,  tOl'stoi. 

to-morrow,  lOb-mOr'-rO,  not  idft-mar'-rfl. 

tongs,  tdngz. 

tondliUs,  tOnsXl-l'-lU,  not  tSn^l^^tlt. 

tortious,  l6r'-BhiU. 

tour,  WSr. 

tout-ensemble,  idH  dN-sflN'-W. 

toward;  t&-fTd,  not  tOvidrd'. 

transmigrate,  (raiw'-ml-^at,  not  trUnt-mV-QrlU. 

traveler,  (rifr'-a-Br,  not  frfiiZ-ier. 

treacle,  (r?-H,  not  Mfc'-Z. 

trichina,  (rtfc-i'-iMl, 

tricycle,  fii'-att-I,  not  tri'-sI-W. 

trilobite,  (ri'-to-6i(,  not  (rU'-»-Mf. 

trousseau,  tr<0-B6'.   i 

Trovatore,  II,  el  fe-S-mi-M'-M. 

turnip,  lilr'-nTp,  not  i«lr'-nfip. 


ultimatum,  {U-fCm-a'-Mm,  not  {U-flm-d'-Mm. 

umbrella,  fim-briU'd,  not  iim-Mr-Si'-d. 

uncivil,  fift-sIu'-U,  not  fin-sle'-fli. 

unctuous,  UrigMf-yH-ti*. 

underwgned,  Hn-dir-slnd',  not  dn-dSr-tfnd'. 

uninterested,  iIn~In'-f^-J!s(-Sd. 

unlearned  (adj.);  fin-ttr'-nM,  not  fiw-iemd'. 

unlearned  (part.).  Hn-lfmd',  not  fin-Wr'-nW. 

unprecedented,  fin-prt«'-S-tiJnt-W. 

untoward,  UnAo'-ird,  not  fin-td-uidnf'. 

Urquhart,  ^t'-kwilTt, 

used,  fizd,  not  iM. 

usually,  yH'-iha-SirX,  not  yii'-zM/-I. 

usurp,  yii-zilrp',  not  yu-»flrp'. 

vagary,  vi~§a-Ti,  not  ja'-ja-ri. 

vagrant,  wl'-^rdnf.  not  v^-rdn/. 

VtJkyrie,  iiii-fcG'-rS-a, 

vanquish,  t)dnj7''^u)lsA,  not  vSn'-kwUh. 

vaudeville,  vOd'-tfll;  Fr.  pron.,  vBd-nil'. 

vehement,  ve'-hi-jnlnt. 

veinous,  vH'-niig,  not  vi'-nOa. 

velvet,  pa*-!*,  not  vHf-vfU. 

venous,  vi^-nSt,  not  vS'-nUs. 

ventriloquist,  uin-trti'-S-iirfat. 

version,  uSr'-gAan,  not  vir'-gkiln. 

vessel,  vis'sfl,  not  vts'-l. 

veterinary,  i*f -Jr-trt-a-ri,  not  pff'-rin-d-rl. 

vice  versa,  v^-al  r>9r'-ii,  not  vis'-vSr-ti. 

victim,  ■Mf-dm,  not  rffe'-fflm. 

Victor  Hugo,  vik-tOr'  il-ja'. 

Vienna,  vl-Sn'-d,  not  rf-ln'-d. 


vitriol,  rff-rt-fii,  not  vW-rOi. 

Vladivostocfc,  vld-di-vds-tok'. 

volatUe,  pM'-a-fli,  not  vSl'-4htS,  nor  rfli'-d-Hf. 

volume,  vSl'-yHm. 

voluntarily,  ttfH'-fln-U-rU-t,  not  (.-Oi-fin-W-rtW. 

waft,  uid/(,  not  ud/I. 

wainscot,  wint'-kM. 

was,  wdz,  not  vHx. 

wasp,  luSsp,  not  lodsp. 

water,  wff-tlr,  not  wBH-lr. 

Wednesday,  n*n«'-dfl,  not  wiW-nifj-da. 

which,  htoicA,  not  vfleh. 

whisk,  ku/lsk,  not  vHik. 

whole,  Ml,  not  A^. 

whooping  (cough),  hSf^-Xng,  not  M6p'-Iny. 

widow,  vfld'-O,  not  vHd'-ti. 

WUhelmina,  wW-Mi-me'-nd. 

window,  uAn'-(JS,  not  lofn'-dfl. 

Windsor,  wfln'-*dr,  not  uffnd'-idr. 

wistaria,  toI«-W-rt-d,  not  icU-iS'-rf-d. 

women,  trim'-Sn,  not  wtm'-ln. 

wondering,  uifln'-di!r-!t7;p,  not  w&n'-di^ng. 

wont  (custom),  unlnt. 

won't  (will  not),  wOnt. 

Worcester  (Eng.),  t«JS8'-«r. 

Worcester  (U.  S.),  w^^-lir. 

Worcestershire,  vX!6^-llT-»Ktf. 

wrath,  reih,  not  rOA. 

wrestler,  rW-lSr,  not  reef -ier. 

Xenophou,  rfn'-a-/Sn. 

yacht,  vdf. 

yellow,  yil'-lO,  not  t/eC-iif. 

yew,  yu. 

yolk,  yOik  or  v^fc. 

Vpwlanti,  Ip-»U-an'-fE. 

Zeus,  zD<,  not  z{'-il«. 

xodiacal,  tO-dl'Sk-Oi,  not  i^-^rOk-ai, 
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both  are  the  wntten  story  of  lite  which  has  been 
lived.  History  places  before  us  the  life  of  action, 
and  the  heroes  of  history  are  chiefly  pioneers, 
Btat«sinen,  soldiers,  merchants,  inventore,  leaders 
of  industry.  Literature  presents  the  inner  life 
of  thought  and  emotion  and  ideals.  Itfi  pa^s 
are  written  for  us  by  historiaua  and  novelieta 
and  poets  and  philosophers.  Both  through 
deed  and  word,  histoiy  and  literature  reveal  to 
US  the  life  of  a  nation. 

But  the  life  of  a  nation  is  not  an  individual 
thing.  There  is  an  intercourse  of  nations,  as 
well  as  an  interdependence.  Literature, 
well  as  history,  reveals  the  influence  of  this 
universal  contact.  It  is  only  by  a  survey  of  all 
literatures  that  any  single  literature  can  be 
appreciated  or  understood.  The  following  tables 
uid  discussions  present  such  a  survey. 

COMPARATIVE   VIEW  OF 

ANCIENT  ORIENTAL 

LITERATURES 
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LITERATURE   OF  INDIA 

The  literature  of  India  is  vast  beyond  all  com- 
prehenuon.  The  library  of  one  of  the  kings  ia 
said  to  have  contained  no  many  books  that  a 
hundred  Brahmans  were  employed  in  taking 
..  of  it,  and  a  thousand  dromedariee  were 
required  to  convey  it  from  place  to  place. 
Literal;  activity  in  India  is  as  great  to-day  as 
in  the  past,  and  vast  stores  of  learning  are  ac- 
cumulated there. 

The  most  ancient  of  Hindu  literatures  is  the 
Sanskrit,  a  branch  of  the  Indo-European  group 
of  languages,  which  includes  the  Persian,  Greek, 
I>atin,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  Celtic,  and  Scandi- 
navian. The  Sanskrit  is  supposed  to  bear  the 
closest  resemblance  to  the  primitive  language, 
from  which  all  this  group  of  lanfusfes  sprung. 
It  is  the 'sacred  language  of  the  Brahmans,  and 
although  classed  to-dajr  among  the  dead  Un- 
guals, it  is  kept  alive  in  the  conversation  and 
writings  of  the  priestly  caste.  It  has  furnished 
a  rich  storehouse  for  European  scholars. 

Sanskrit  appears  in  its  most  ancient  form  in 
the  Vedas,  wliieh  date,  at  least,  one  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  and  these  Vedic  hymns 
were  probably  sung  and  recited  many  hundred 
years  before  they  were  committed  to  writing. 
The  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  divides  into 
two  periods,  the  Vedic  and  tlie  classic.  These  . 
periods  partly  overlap  each  other,  but  the  later 
Vedic  works  are  distinguished  by  the  subjects 
with  which  they  deal  and  their  archaic  style. 

The  word  Veda  means  "  knowledge,"  books 
of  knowledge.  These  sacred  books  of  the  Brah- 
mans are  divided  into  four  classes:  (1)  Rig- 
Veda,  or  lore  of  praise  (hymns);  (2)  Sama- 
Veda,  or  lore  of  tunes  (chants);  (3)  Yajur- 
Veda,  lore  of  prayer  (sacrificial  rites);  and  (4) 
Atharva-Veda,  devotional  services  (incanta- 
tions), to  be  used  in  sacrifices  and  other  religious 
offices.  The  last  three  Vedas  are  medley  ex- 
tracts from  the  Rig- Veda.  Each  Veda  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  prayers, 
and  the  second  of  commandments.  Six  branches 
of  Vedic  science  are  included  under  the  terms 
Vedanga,  namely:  phonetics,  music,  grammar, 
etymology,  astronomy,  ceremonials.  These 
boolcs   uao   contain   legends    and    philosophical 
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and  scientific  discussions,  as  well  as  religious 
teachings,  for  the  SaoEkrit  literature  belongs 
to  an  imaginative  and  creative,  as  well  as  to  a 
serious  and  thoughtful,  people. 

An  ancient  Hindu  work  of  great  importance, 
is  the  Code  of  Manu,  dating  at  least  one  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  in- 
stitutes of  Manu  regulated  the  moral  and  social 


estinz  epic  poems  belong  to  the  classic  period, 
the  Hahabharata,  a  scmi-historicat  poem,  treat- 
ing of  ancient  rivalries  and  wars,  and  the  Bama- 
yana,  a  religious  poem,  describuig  the  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu. 

The  later  Sanskrit,  dating  about  one  hundred 
before  Christ,  is  varied  in  its  theme,  but  lacks 
the  dignity  of  thought  which  characterizes  the 


early 


nskrit. 


Many  Bpeculative  philosophies  have  had  their 
birth  in  India,  some  of  them  in  strict  opposition 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Vedas.  Five  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era  a  newer  and  purer 
religion  was  taught  by  a  monk  of  royal  birth. 
He  was  afterwards  known  as  Buddha,  the 
Enlightened  One,  He  taught  his  people  to  live 
in  charity,  one  with  another,  to  practice  tritb 
and  morahty,  to  overthrow  caste,  and  to  abolish 
Brahman  sacrifices.  The  sacred  books  of 
Buddha  are  called  the  Tripitka,  one  of  them 
metaphysical,  one  disciplinaiy,  and  one  contau 
the  discourses  of  Buddha.  They  are  written 
in  a  dialect  of  the  later  Sanskrit,  and  are  very 
voluminous,  containing  more  than  five  times 
as  much  matter  as  in  both  the  New  and  the  Old 
Testament.  The  followers  of  Buddha  are  said 
to  number  over  three  hundred  millions.  Bud- 
dhism is  not  only  one  of  the  great  religions  of 
India,  but  it  has  millions  of  followers  i^  Thibet, 
China,  Japan,  Corea,  and  all  the  countries  of 
the  far  East.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ac- 
knowledge the  full  indebtedness  of  Western 
literatures  to  the  literary  thought  of  India. 
We  have  borrowed  from  every  department, 
but   nowhere   have   we   found   richer   ' 


-.      airy 

.J  far-away  India  have  been  the  delight 

story-tellers,  and  many  of  the  fairy  tales  of  our 
nurseries  were  first  written  for  the  joy  of  some 
Hindu  child.  India  is  rich  in  hterary  treasures, 
and  we  are  richer  because  we  have  borrowed 
from  these  treasures. 

PERSIAN   LITERATURE 

The  earliest  language  of  Persia  is  the  Zend, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Sanskrit. '  The 
Vedic  Aryans  and  the  Zend-speaking  Aryans 
originally  belonged  to  one  community,  and 
spoke  one  language.     Both  language  and  litera- 


e  reveal  this 


nity  of  oriftii 


We  find  s 


1  their  cuneiform  mscriptions.  Like 
the  Sanskrit  of  India,  t)ie  earliest  literature  of 
Persia  is  preserved  for  us  in  the  sacred  writings. 
These  are  known  as  the  Zend-Avesta,  Living 
Wonl. 

The  Avesta  is  among  the  most  important  of 
the  sacred  writings  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
Indo-European  literatures.  These  writings  are 
attributed  by  tbe  Persians  to  Zoroaster,  who 
lived  probably  twelve  or  fifteen  centuries  before 


the  Christian  era,.  Little  is  known  of  Zoroaater, 
but  it  is  said  that  like  Buddha  he  was  tbe  great 
teacher  who  reformed  the  relia^ous  system  of 
his  country.  The  Parsees,  or  Fire- Worshippers 
of  India  and  Persia,  are  to-day  the  followers  of 
Zoroaster. 

The  Avesta,  though  attributed  to  Zoroaster, 
is  not  the  work  of  a  single  man.  but,  like  the 
Vedas,  is  made  up  from  fragments,  which  had 
been  repeated  orally,  and  thus  brought  down 
through  generations.  It  is  a  collection  of  pro- 
fessed revelations,  instructions  concerning  ways 
of  livmg,  prayers  and  confesaions  made  to  some 
Suprerae  Bemg  and  to  inferior  gods,  simple 
hymns,  some  of  which  are  grand,  both  in  word 
and  thought.  The  Avesta  recognizes  One 
Supreme  Being,  and  exhorts  to  a  pure  way  of 
livmg.  "Forsake  the  wrong,"  says  Zoroaster, 
"  and  choose  one  of  tlie  two  spirits.  Good  or 
Base;   you  cannot  serve  both." 

Besides  the  21end-Avesta,  there  are  two  other 
I  sacred  books,  one  a  book  of  prayers  and  hymns, 
and  the  other  prayers  to  the  Genii  of  the  days. 
The  religion  of  Zoroaster  prevailed  for  many 
years  in  Persia.  The  Greeks  adopted  some  of 
the  ideas  into  their  philosophy,  and  through 
them  its  influence  was  extended  over  Europe. 

When  the  Greeks  under  Alexander  (331  B.  C) 
I  conquered  Persia  and  burned  the  capital  at 
'  Persepolis.  they  destroyed  many  inscriptions 
I  and  valuable  records  in  the  great  library,  which 
,  had  been  collected  by  the  Persian  kings.  After 
the  Greek  conquest,  the  Persian  language  was 
forced  to  give  place  to  tlie  language  of  their 
conquerors,  first  the  Greek,  and  then  the  Arabic 
speech  of  the  Mohammedans, 

In  the  Ninth  Century,  A.  D,,  native  dynasties 
were  restored,  and  from  this  time  dates  modem 
Persian  literature,  which  flourished  for  nine 
centuries.  But  the  literature  of  modem  Persia 
is  very  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  Empire, 
Greek  thought,  together  with  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  Arabia  and  the  religion  of  Mohammed, 
had  transformed  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  we  find  an  entirely  different  literature  in 
this  later  period.  Satires,  love  ditties,  songs, 
and  religious  hymns  appeared,  and  many  names 
are  found  of  minstrels  who  belonged  to  the 
Tenth  Century.  The  first  Persian  poet  who 
impressed  his  stamp  upon  every  form  of  poetry 
was  Rudagi.  About  1000  A.  D.,  Prince  Kabus 
is  quoted  as  the  author  of  the  "Perfection  of 
Rhetoric"  and  also  of  poems.  A  generation 
laterAnsariwrotemuchverseinhonorof  theking. 
To  these  same  centuries  belong  Daiiaki  and 
Firduasi,  court  poets;  Tabari,  court  historian; 
Dadi,  the  great  moral  teacher;  Hafiz,  the  writer 
of  love  lyrics  and  pleasure  songs;  Omar  Khay- 
yam, BO  well  known  from  the  excellent  trana- 
latioQs  of  his  quatrains  ink)  English. 

CHINESE  UTERATURE 

The  literature  of  China  leads  us  back  to  the 
remotest  past  in  an  almost  unbroken  tine  of 
writings.      Ttie   prose   writings   of   the   ( 
philosophers,  plain,   grave,   and  c"""'"" 


worid,    were   pre, 
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The  first  publiehed  book  on  record  in  China  is 
the  "Book  of  Chan^cB."  dating  originally  about 
1150  B.  C.  Little  la  known  of  this  myBteriouB 
book,  but  it  was  evidentj^  s,  treatise  on  philos- 
ophy, and  centuries  later  it  became  the  founda- 
tion for  a  book  of  divination.  The  "Book  of 
History"  is  a  compilation  made  by  Confucius 
from  old  manuscripts,  records  of  years  between 
2400  B.  C,  and  700  B.  C.  The  "  Book  of  Rites," 
the  real  ^ide  of  Chinese  life,  was  also  compiled 
from  ancent  sources  and  is  said  to  be  the  work 
of  a  duke  living  sometime  between  1200  B.  C. 
and  1100  B.  C.  ThU  "Book  of  Rites"  is  stiU 
the  ceremonial  which  is  the  soul  of  the  Chinese. 
These  are  the  most  important  of  the  books 
known  ae  the  "Five  Classics."  Following  these 
are  the  "Four  Books,"  all  by  followers  and 
pupils  of  Confucius.  Together  thev  form  a 
body  of  records  or  annals,  written  in  brief  para- 
graphs with  no  literan'  form,  simple  statements 
of  fact  or  doctrine.  They  might  be  considered 
mere  curiosities  of  literature,  out  for  their  un- 
bounded influence  over  a  great  nation.  This 
influence  is  easily  understood  upon  closer  ac- 
qutuntance  for  the  recorded  sayings,  or  conver- 
sations, contain  the  essence  of  wisdom,  and  the 
educated  classes  committed  to  memory  pages 
from  the  Classical  Books,  while  the  wise  maxims 
became  as  familiar  to  the  people  as  nursery 
soiu^  The  aim  of  all  these  writings  was  to 
build  lofty  principles  of  thought  and  action 
which  should  govern  men  in  every  relation  of 
life.  "The  Great  Learning,"  baaed  upon  the 
older  leachii^B,  shows  political  knowledge  and 
judgment  in  its  suggestions.  These  great  books 
directed  the  people  with  such  words  as: 

"The  ancients  wishing  to  order  the  empire, 
first  ordered  well  their  own  states.  Wishing  to 
order  well  their  stales,  they  first  regulated  tneir 
families.  Wishing  to  regulate  their  families, 
they  finrt  cultivated  their  persons.  Wishing  to 
cultivate  their  persons,  they  first  rectified  the 

"What  a  man  dislikes  in  his  superiors,  let 

him  not  display  in  the  treatment  of  his  inferiors." 

"Learn   the   past,    and   you   will   know    the 

Commentaries  by  the  thousands  have  been 
written  on  these  books,  and  form  a  great  body 
in  Chinese  libraries. 

Mericius  <317  B.  C.),  the  last  and  greatest 
apostle  of  Confucius,  has  been  called  the  Plato 
of  his  nation.  He  was  the  first  to  maintain 
the  goodness  of  human  nature  unmolded  by 
education.  The  spirit  inherent  in  the  Chinese 
ctasacs  was,  "Walk  in  the  trodden  paths"  and 
seek  wisdom  from  ancient  teachings.  Mericius 
threw  his  influence  into  society  about  him,  in- 
sisted upon  changes  in  his  degenerate  age  and 
used  humor  and  satire  to  sharpen  his  discussions. 

Printing  was  invented  in  China  about  600 
A.  D.,  an^  was  then  cbie&y  used  in  publication 
of  chronicles  of  information  or  history.  Each 
dynas^  has  its  official  chronicle,  making  a  his- 
tory of  the  nation  from  the  Third  Century  "  " 
to  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

The  system  of  Chinese  education  has  tended 
s  the  minds  of  the  students  in 


vmtioa  of  detail  uadwkf  account  for  the  value 


of  their  topographical  works,  which  are  scarcely 
equaled  in  any  other  literature.  Uistoricu 
and  literary  encyclopedias  are  well  arranged 
and  have  Deen  closely  studied  by  European 
authors,  who  speak  highly  in  their  praise. 

The  first  great  thoughts  of  this  seemingly 
irosaic  and  practical  people  were  put  in  the 
orm  of  poetry,  and  their  songs  and  ballads  date 
back  beyond  any  knowledge  of  authors.  In  the 
time  of  Confucius  (550-478  B.  C.)  there  was 
,n  official  collection  of  some  3,000  sonzs,  which 
_ie  arranged  and  from  which  he  made  his  Book 
of  Odes.  The  subjects  of  these  odes  are  from 
the  everyday  life  and  simple  ways  of  antiquity. 
They  are  written  in  rhyme  and  give  most  pleasing 
pictures  with  delicate  touches.  Epic  f>oetr}', 
so  conspicuous  in  India,  is  wholly  lacking  m 
China,  the  historical  romance  taking  its  place. 
Dramas  abound,  but  in  very  primitive  form, 
while  didactic  poems  are  common,  official  docu- 
ments being  sometimes  issued  in  this  form. 

In  China  is  found  the  philosophy  of  Confucius, 
prominently  ethical;  the  philosophy  of  Tao, 
almost  purely  material;  and  the  philosophy 
of  Buddha,  preeminently  roetaphvsical.  These 
seem  to  hold  a  joint  power  over  the  people  and 
effects  of  this  mixture  can  be  traced  m  their 
literature.  Many  discussions  in  moral  philoso- 
phy are  popular  among  Chinese  scholars,  but 
they  have,  also,  romances  of  all  kinds,  tight 
poetry  and  works  on  history,  ge<«raphy,  and 
travel.  The  Chinese  are  a  reading  people. 
Translations  are  bringing  books  out  m)m  their 
hoard  of  treasures,  helped  by  a  well-executed 
dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language. 

The  countries  of  Burmah,  8iam,  and  Thibet 
are  related  to  China  by  having  the  same  mono- 
syllabic language.  To  each  of  these  nations  be- 
longs,  also,  a  v^uable  literature,  reaching  back 
to  antiquity. 

HCBBEW  UTERATUBE 

Hebrew  literature  stands  first  among  the 
liberatures  of  antiquity.  A  universal  significance 
has  been  ^ven  to  it  on  account  of  the  remarkable 
infiuence  it  has  had  in  forming  the  thought  of 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  nations.  From  it 
we  set  our  Bible,  which  gives  us  our  revelation 
of  God  and  our  fundamental  ideas  of  worship. 
Hebrew  literature  reaches  back  to  remote  an- 
tiquity. It  is  the  story  of  a  people  who  believed 
themselves  selected  by  God  to  be  the  conserva- 
tors of  His  revelation.  It  is  the  marvelous  story 
of  a  race,  which  for  thousands  of  years  endured 
captivity,  dispersion,  wars,  and  persecution  of  . 
every  kind,  and  yet  preserved  its  nationality, 
its  peculiarities  of  worship,  its  laws  and  language, 
traditions  and  literature.  In  its  deep  reuKious 
spirit,  in  credibility,  and  in  the  vigor  oi  its 
poetry,  it  far  surpasses  the  literature  of  any 
other  nation  of  antiquity.  It  constitutes  a 
remarkable  monument  of  the  early  history 
and  spiritual  development  of  the  human  race- 
Hebrew  law  has  been  studied  and  imitated  by 
lawmakers  of  every  nation  and,  like  their  litera- 
ture, is  unsurpassed  in  originality  and  vigor  irf 
expresaion. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  great  mass  of  Hebrew 
writing  has  come  down  to  us.  Of  this,  the 
moat  important  is  that  contained  in  the  Hebm^ 
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Scriptures.  The  oompoaition  of  tbe  books  ofj 
the  Old  Testament  8<Tipturef  extends  from  the ! 
time  of  David  to  the  Maccabees,  a  period  of  at 
least  QOO  years.  Before  this,  like  all  ancient 
peoples,  the  Hebrews  by  oral  tradition  banded 
down  tbeir  sagas,  songs,  fragments  of  history, 
inscriptions,  laws,  and  prieeuy  registers. 

The  prevalent  idea  of  Hebiew  literature  is 
Monotheism,  and  a  belief  in  themselves  as  tbe 
one  peculiar  people,  chosen  of  Qod,  hence  their 
passionate  enthusiasm  for  independence  and 
tbe  preservation  of  their  nationality.  While 
other  nations  were  creating  their  divinitieu 
marred  by  human  passions,  and  were  painting 
them  in  the  glowins  colors  of  their  poetry,  as 
engaged  in  ware  and  feasting,  sensuous  love  or 
hate,  revenge  or  revelry,  tbe  Hebrew  poets 
{nctured  their  God  in  the  most  sublime  language, 
simple,  just,  severe.  "Ood  is  a  Spirit,  ana  the^ 
that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spint 
and  in  truth."  Luve  aud  wisdom  are  His  at- 
tributes; power  and  majesty  are  His,  and  yet 
[Mternal  care  and  wisdom.  In  this  contempla- 
tion of  Jehovah  the  Hebrews  reached  the  very 
source  of  enthusiasm,  which  caused  their  poets 
so  fervent^  to  utter  tbe  denunciations  and 
promisee  of  the  Eternal  in  a  tone  suited  to  the 
inspired  of  God.  Under  whatever  form  they 
wrote,  law,  prophecy,  history,  lyric  poetry, 
philosophy,  or  speculation,  God  and  His  provi- 
dences are  their  special  theme. 

The  simplest  division  of  the  literature  of  the 
Hebrews  is  into  the  four  following  periods: 

The  first  period  extends  from  remote  an- 
tiquity to  the  time  of  David.  It  includes  all 
the  records  of  patriarchal  civilization  trans- 
mitted by  tradition  previous  to  the  age  of  Moses. 
and  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  the  book 
of  Joshua  added.  The  earliest  literature  be- 
lonring  to  this  period  seems  to  have  been  lyrics 
and  laws  circulated  from  mouth  to  mouth  with- 
out the  aid  of  written  copies,  and  thus  handed 
down  as  oral  tradition  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. As  early  as  the  reign  of  David  a  scribe 
was  attached  to  the  royal  court,  and  from  that 
time  on  we  have  written  records. 

The  second  period  extends  from  the  time  of 
David  to  the  death  of  Solomon.  To  this  period 
we  refer  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Songs  of  Solo- 
mon, the  Proverbs,  Ecciesiastes,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles. 

The  third  period  extends  from  the  death  of 
Solomon  to  the  return  from  the  Habylonish 
captivity,  and  to  this  age  belong  the  writines 
.  of  the  prophets  of  the  captivity  and  the  book 
of  Esther. 

The  fourth  period  extends  from  the  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  tbe  present 
time.  To  this  time  belong  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  writings  of  Josephus,  of 
Philo  of  Alexandria,  and  the  rahbinical  literature. 

The  epoch  of  the  captivity  marks  the  begmning 
of  Jewish  literature  properly  so  called  as  distinct 
from  the  earlier  Hebrew.  It  is  founded  on  the 
earlier  and  more  creative  Hebrew.  It  retains 
the  fundamental  religious  thought,  but  both 
language  and  imagination  are  modified  by  con- 
tact with  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tion, and  by  the  forms  of  Arabic  poetry  and 
scientific  study  as  introduced  from  Evirope. 


Since  the'  retnm  from  exile,  Jewish  lifera'ture 
has  contributed  richly  toward  the   cultivation 

of  tbe  human  mind,  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
Jews,  known  as  rabbinical  literature,  lie  con- 
cealed the  richest  treasures  of  centuries. 

The  moat  important  of  this  later  literature  is 
the  Talmud.  The  word  Talmud  signifies  learn- 
ing and  the  work  itself  is  a  vast  storehouse  of 
learning  and  of  speculation.  It  treats  of  every 
conceivable  subject  and  depicts  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  people,  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  of 
other  nations  as  well.  There  are  separate  works 
on  civil  and  criminal  law,  religious  philosophy, 
psychology,  education,  mathematics,  medicine, 
magic,  gardening,  music,  astrology,  zoOlosy, 
geography,  etc.  It  is  enlivened  by  parables, 
jeste,  fairy  tales,  ethical  sayings,  and  proverbs. 
It  is  a  great  wilderness  of  themes  m  tDe  midst 
of  which  are  precious  treasures. 

The  Talmud  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions, 
which  are  kept  distinct,  (1)  the  laws  and  resu- 
lations  designated  as  Mishna,  and  (2)  the  aje- 
cussion  of  the  laws  designated  as  Oemara.  The 
language  of  the  Mishna  is  Hebrew;  that  of  the 
Gemara,  which  is  of  later  composition,  is  Ara- 
maic. The  Aralmaic,  both  in  Palestine  and 
Babylonia,  drove  out  the  Hebrew  as  tbe  popular 
speech. 

A  remarkable  correspondence  exists  between 
parts  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Rospel  writings. 
The  authority  of  the  Talmud  was  long  considered 
second  only  to  the  Bible. 

It  was  not  until  the  Second  century  A.  D.  that 
the  writings  contained  in  the  Talmud  were 
^stematiz^  mto  a  code.  In  the  Fifth  Century, 
A.  D.,  the  Babylonian  rabbis  composed  new 
commentaries  known  as  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Swings  taken  from  the  Talmud : 

"Even  when  the  gates  of  heaven  are  shut  to 
prayer  they  are  open  to  tears." 

"Turn  trie  Bible  and  turn  it  again  for  every- 

"Teach  thy  tongue  to  say,  'I  do-not  know.'" 
"Thy  friend  has  a  friend,   and   thy   friend's 
friend  has  a  friend;    be  discreet." 

"The  soldiers  fight,  and  the  kings  are  heroes." 
During  the  middle  ages  rabbinical  learning 
flourishea.  Schools  were  established  in  Spain. 
Portugal,  France,  Italy.  Germany,  to  which 
flocked  the  scholars  of  the  world.  In  the  Six- 
teenth Century  there  was  a  great  revival  of  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  Hebrew  language  and 
literature,  and  again  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  several  schools 
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ABSYBIO  —  BABYLONIAN 

Cuneiform  inscriptions  which  characterize 
early  Persian  tablets  are  found  abundant  in  the 
EuplirateB  Valley,  and  point  to  a  common  AryaD 
oriKin.  Very  little  ia  Icnown  of  Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian  literature,  but  abundant  material  awaits 
the  faithful  student  in  the  inscriptions  scattered 
all  through  the  valley.     The  Peraians  preferred 


5,  but  the  people  of  the  Euphrates 

region  used  the  soft  clay  so  abundantly  at  hand. 

The  golden  age  of  early  Babylonian  or  Chal- 


dean literature  extends  from  2000  to  1500  B.  C. 
Before  this  period,  however,  important  works 
had  been  written  in  Chaldea.  The  oldest 
Chaldean  book  \a  a  work  on  aatrology.  The 
oldest  known  specimen  of  Chaldean  writing  is 
B,  Bet  of  bricks  thought  to  have  been  made  about 
2000  B.  C.  A  translation  of  tbe  inscriptions 
on  the  face  of  one  of  these  bricks  reads  in  this 
■way:  "Beltis,  his  lady,  has  caused  Urukh,  the 
pious  chief  and  king  of  Ur,  kiiiK  of  the  land  of 
Accad,  to  build  a  temple  to  her. '  From  a  vol- 
ume of  Chaldean  hymns,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Rig  Veda,  is  fotmd  a  hymn  written  in  most 


exalted  language  to  Istar,  the  Babylonian  Venus. 
The  Babylonian  cities  very  eariy  became  t^e 
seats  of  learning.  Oral  traditions  were  written 
on  clay  tablets  and  these,  collected,  formed  the 
famous  tile  libraries.  These  libraries  were  rich 
in  works  on  ethics,  astrology,  law,  mathematics, 
grammar,  history,  fiction.  As  in  all  the  litera- 
ture of  the  East,  fables  abound. 

With  the  decline  of  Babylon  (1600  B.  C),  the 
Assyrian  empire  takes  its  nae.  For  six  centuries 
the  Assyrians  confined  their  literary  activity 
to  tbe  old  archives  and  historical  records,  but 
in  the  reign  of  Shahnsser  II.,  g5S~823  B.  C, 
there  was  a  revival  of  learning,  and  Cal:>ah  be- 
came the  seat  of  letters.  L^ter,  tbe  library 
begun  at  Cabt^  was  removed  to  Nineveh. 
There  it  reached  vast  proportions  »nd  under 
Sardanapolus  11,  067-547  B.  C,  it  contained 
ten  thousand  engraved  tablets.  This  wonder- 
ful library  contamed  grammars,  lexicons,  law- 
books, astrolo^,  mathematics,  books  of  magic, 
omens,  rituals,  Dooks  of  praver  and  song.  These 
books  were  all  catalogued  and  put  into  the 
charge  of  librarians  for  tbe  instruction  of  the 
people.  With  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  fl2fi  B.  C, 
the  library  was  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace. 

Later,  Babylon  under  NebuchadneEiar,  601- 
581  B.  C.,  succeeded  as  the  seat  of  power  and  a 
great  revival  of  learning  followed.  Again  a 
great  royal  library  became  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  and  again  it  was  overthrown  and  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  this  later  BabyloQ. 

Among  the  valuable  records  recovered  from 
these  buried  libraries  are  tablets  which  relate  the 
story  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  the 
Deluge.  These  tablets  must  have  been  copied 
from  older  records,  which  date  earlier  than  the 
Pentateuch. 

ARABIAN  LITERATURE 

The  Arabs  were  a  nomadic  people,  and  among 
such  a  people  literature  and  the  arts  of  peace 
are  of  tardy  development.  Before  the  time 
of  Mohammed,  Seventh  Century  before  Christ, 
these  dwellers  on  the  vast  table-lands  of  Arabia 
had  no  prose  composition,  but  they  were  essen- 
tially a  poetic  people.  They  gave  vent  to  their 
fancies  in  rude  war  songs  and  pastorals  and 
metrical  tales.     Fragments  of  theu:  verse,  com- 

Eoscd  at  least  one  thousand  jreare  before  Christ, 
ave  been  preserved  in  their  inscriptions. 
In  theFourth  and  Fifth  Centuries,  A.  D.,  poetry 
had  become  to  them  a  refined  art,  and  metrical 
contests  were  yearly  established  at  the  festival 
of  Okad.  The  most  renowned  poets  crowned 
at  these  festivals  were  Antar,  Amralkeis,  and 
Tharafa.  Their  poems  were  suspended  in  pub- 
lic places,  where  all  might  read,  and  the  victors 
were  awarded  prizes  at  the  public  enpenae. 
Deep  passion,  fertile  imaKination,  richness  of 
imagery,  and  metrical  skill  are  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  all  Arabian  poets.  Their  passion- 
ate tales  of  love,  revenge,  or  war,  rendered  in 
musical  cadences,  have  peculiar  power  over 
the  listener.  They  have  Deen  repeated  to  us 
in  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights"  and  other 
fanciful  stories  borrowed  throi^  translation. 

In  the  Seventh  Century,  A.  D.,  dawned  a  new 
era  in  Arabian  life.     It  was  dtie  to  the  teaching 
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of  a  prophet  Mohammed  or  Mohamet.  The 
doctrine  taught  by  Mohammed  iscalled  "IslBim" 
or  "  Mohammedanism."  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  contained  in  two  articles  of  belief: 
"liiere  is  no  God  but  God;  and  Mohamet  is 
God's  apostle."  The  Koran  is  the  name  of  the 
volume  containing  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  Mohammed,  in  which  bis  foUoweis  place  im- 
plicit confidence.  The  aim  of  the  Koran,  as 
stated,  is  to  bring  all  to  the  obedience  of  Mo- 
hammed as  the  prophet  and  ambassador  of  God, 
who  was  to  establish  the  true  religion  on  earth. 
With  sword  and  pen  Mohammed's  disciples  went 
out  to  their  task  of  conquering  the  world.  The 
story  of  their  wars  has  been  written  in  history, 
but  their  intellectual  conquests  were  as  great. 
In  every  department  of  thought  there  was  new 
life,  and  for  centuries  Arabian  scholars  became 
the  teachers.  They  expounded  the  Koran  and 
their  schools  became  the  centers  of  learning, 
where  science  and  literature  were  encouraged. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Centuries,  during  the 
reigns  of  Haroun  Al-Raschid  and  Al-Mamur, 
are  counted  as  the  golden  age  of  Arabian  letters. 
During  these  centuries  universities  were  estab- 
lished at  Bagdad,  Bokhara,  Buasora,  and  a  little 
later  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Great  libraries  were 
also  established.  These  universities  contributed 
greatly  to  the  spread  of  knowledge.  They  en- 
couraged the  literature  of  geography  and  travel, 
and  developed  a  clear,  direct,  and  concise  style 
of  writing  history.  They  encouraged  arts  and 
sciences,  and  in  medicine,  astronomy,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  Arabic  scholars  became  the  teachers 
of  the  world.  During  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Centuries,  sometimes  known  as  the  "dark  ages" 
o!  European  learning,  the  University  of  Cordova 
became  a  reftige  for  scholars. 

The  influence  of  Arabian  literature  on  modem 
thought  is  very  great;  we  cannot  estimate  it. 
The  study  of  Arabic  is  engaging  the  attention 
of  scholars,  not  only  for  its  historic  value  but 
for  its  literary  worth. 

EGYPTIAN   UTERATTJRE 

The  literary  remains  of  ancient  Egypt  relaf* 
chiefly  to  its  history  or  its  religion.  Such  re- 
mains consist  of  papyrus  manuscripts,  sculp- 
tures, inscriptions  and  tablets  found  in  the 
toml^,  temples,  and  in  the  ruins.     The  earliest 


characters  used  in  writing  are  the  hiero^jrphic 
inscriptions.  The  earliest  of  these  date  as  far 
back  as  twenty-five  centuries  B.  C,  and  the 
latest  as  recent  as  250  A.  D.  Two  other  simpler 
forms  of  writing,  the  hieratic  and  the  demotic. 
succeeded  the  Hieroglyphic.  The  difficulty  of 
reading  those  ancient  symbols  made  it  impossible 
for  modem  scholars  to  study  the  literature  of 
ancient  Egypt,  but  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta 
stone  in  1799,  furnished  a  key  for  the  unlocking 
oF  these  treasures. 

Many  inscriptions  have  been  deciphered  by 
aid  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  but  from  a  literaiy 
point  of  view  they  have  disappointed  expec- 
tations. The  variations  are  meager  and  broken, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  there  is  veiy 
little  beauty  of  language  or  color  to  the  imagina- 
tion. There  is  no  prc^Tessive  development, 
but  a  sameness  of  style  pervades  all  periods  up 
to  the  Fifteenth  Century  B.  C— the  age  of.Ra- 
mesis  II.,  at  whose  court  Moses  was  brought  up 
"in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians." 

The  ancient  Egyptians  are  spoken  of  by  He- 
rodotus  as  "surpassing  all  others  in  the  rever- 
ence they  paid  their  gods."  The  most  important 
religious  work  is  the  funeral  ritual  or  Book  of 
the  Dead,  one  of  the  many  sacred  books  some- 
times called  the  Hermetic  Books.  The  Book 
of  the  Dead  contains  a  collection  of  prayers  of 
a  magical  character  and  refers  to  the  future  con- 
dition of  the  disembodied  aoul.  Similar  to  the 
Book  of  the  Dead  is  the  Book  of  the  Lower 
flemisphere.  The  Book  of  the  Breath  of  Life 
treats  of  the  resurrection  and  the  subsequent 
existence  of  the  soul. 

'One  of  the  most  ancient  inscriptionB,  Ptah- 
Hotephs' famous  treatise  on  pieW  and  Glial  obedi- 
recalls  the  proverbs  of  Solomon.  A  few 
"  'ptian  deities  have  been  preserved. 
;rior  to  the  Arabic,  but  nave  some 
beauty.  There  are  extant  copies  of  an  epic 
poem  by  Pentaour,  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Ramesis 
II.,  a  papyrus  on  geometry  dates  about  1100 
B.  C,  and  a  few  papyri  containing  medical  trea- 
tises. "The  Tafe  ot  Two  Brothers,"  by  Enna. 
dates  more  than  four  tiiousand  years  ago.      It  is 

Grhaps  the  oldest  fairy  story  in  the  world. 
gal  documents,  letters,  histories,  biographiral 
sketches,  travels,  fables,  parables,  are  all  found 
in  these  fragments  of  ancient  Egyptian  literature. 
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Tbe  beginniag  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks 
is  lost  in  a,  mass  of  fables,  from  tbeir  curious 
habit  of   persoaifjiDg  every   feeling  or  experi- 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  their  poets  be- 
fore Homer.  The  mant  ancient  traditional 
poet  was  Olin.  followed  by  Linus,  Orpheus,  and 
others,  but  tlie  poems  left  under  their  names 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

In  the  poetical  legends  of  the  twelve  labors 
of  Hercules,  the  voyage  of  Theseus  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts  are  the  Grst  traces 
of  historical  facta,  preserved,  distorted,  and 
obscured  by  fables.  The  story  of  Cadmus  bring- 
ing the  alphabet  to  Greece  makes  one  of  the 
early  tales.  These  stories  were  a  part  of  Greek 
education,  everyone  believed  them,  and  they 
made  up  tbe  national  religion.  All  this  has  be- 
come t>  b^rt  of  the  literature  of  Europe. 

The  Trojan  War  was  the  greatest  event  of  the 
first,  or  heroic,  age,  and  this  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  art  and  poetry  than  to  history. 
The  poems  of  the  first  Grecian  bards  were  written 
to  celebrate  the  heroes  of  this  war,  and  with 
these  began  the  Epic  age  of  Greek  literature. 
From  this  time  date  the  two  great  poems  of 
Homer,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  which  have 
come  down  to  the  present  dav  with  several 
jnrmna  and  epipums  of  which  ne  was  author. 
Writing  was  unknown,  these  poems  were  first 
circulated  oraliy,  and  parts  of  them  were  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  recited  by  wandering 
singers.  Even  later,  when  the^  had  been  col- 
lected in  writing,  they  were  impressed  upon 
the  memoty  and  used  to  excite  patriotism, 
reUajiouB  feeling,  and  love  for  the  beautiful. 

■iBe  poems  of  Homer  became  the  foundation 
of  all  Grecian  literature,  and  after  him  a  clas.'; 
of  poets  endeavored  to  connect  their  work  with 
his,  calling  thsemelves  the  Cyclic  poets,  and  in 
their  works  can  be  found  the  whole  cycle  of 
tradition  and  mythology.  They  recite  the 
birth  of  the  gods,  the  creation  of  the  world. 
and  all  the  adventures  o/  ancient  times.  From 
these  poems  have  come  the  tales  of  the  Argo- 
nauts and  Hercules,  the  events  of  the  Trojan 
War,  and  mythical  legenda  telling  the  fate  ot 
the  Greeks  after  the  ftll  of  Troy. 

Some  authorities  make  Hesiod  contemporary 
with  Homer,  others  place  him  two  or  three 


generations  later.  His  poetry  has  nothing  of 
the  fancy  which  lights  up  the  lines  of  Homer; 
its  object  is  to  give  knowledge.  His  poem, 
"Works  and  Days,"  relates  the  events  of^com- 
mon  hfe  in  practical  fashion,  interspersed  with 
moral  maxims,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  agricultural 
poem.  Hi8"Theogony"  is  of  great  importance, 
as  it  contains  the  religious  faith  of  Greece. 
Through  this  poem  the  Greeks  first  found  a 
religious  code. 

Until  the  beginning  ot  the  Seventh  Century 
epic  poetry  was  the  only  form  in  use  except  the 
early  songs  or  hymns,  and  noble  families  were 
charmed  oy  the  recital  ot  the  deeds  of  their 
heroes  in  these  epics.  When  republican  move- 
ments began,  these  tamilies  lost  something  ot 
power  and  privilege,  a  development  of  individu- 
ality began,  and  a  poet  dared  to  put  his  own 
thoughts  or  feelings  into  verse.  These  poems, 
at  first,  took  the  form  ot  the  ele^  and  epigram, 
and  amone  writers  of  these  are  Tyrtieus,  Archi- 
lochus,  and  Simonides,  writing  between  the  years 
694  B.  C.  and  664  B.  C.  The  elegies  of  Solon, 
(592-569  B.  C)  were  pure  expressions  of  his 
political  feelings. 

jEsop's  name  appears  about  573  B.  C,  and 
among  his  well-known  tables  have  been  collected 
those  from  other  sources.  No  metrical  version 
of  these  fables  is  known  to  belong  to  early  times. 

Among  the  pleasures  and  amusements  sought 
after  by  the  Greeks,  lighter  poems  were  written 
intended  to  be  sung  to  accompany  the  lute, 
hence  called  lyrics.  All  lyrical  poetry  originally 
consisted  in  cheerful  songs,  praises  of  love  and 
wine,  and  exhortations  to  enjoy  life.  In  this 
style,  Anacreon  was  the  most  celebrated.  In 
her  Odes,  a  form  of  lyrics,  Sappho  became  an 
object  of  admiration  and  Alcman  roused  valor 
by  his  martial  lines. 

The  philoBophers  of  this  time  took  up  prac- 
tical affairs,  and  among  them  were  the  often 
quoted  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  Epimenides 
of  Crete  stands  hieh  on  this  list,  closely  followed 
by  Solon  and  TliaTes,  and  their  fame  was  earned 
by  wise  judgment  and  skill  shown  in  their  man- 
agement of  the  offices  over  which  they  ruled. 
Their  sayings  also  form  the  body  of  many 
maxims  applied  to  daily  practical  living.  As 
the  nation  grew  intellectually,  a  habit  of  specu- 
lative thought  also  grew,  and  this  became  the 
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period  of  Bcientific  Greek  literature.  Thftlea 
Eieaded  the  school  of  Ionic  phiktsophy  which 

taught  the  nmterial  origin  of  the  Universe. 
The  beet^known  advocates  of  this  philosophy 
were  Pherecydea,  Anaxagorea,  and  Diogenes 
of  Appolonia. 

Pytnagoraa  was  the  founder  of  another  Bchooi 
known  under  his  name,  explaining  another 
origin  of  oil  things  and  wandering  tar  in  specu- 
lative discueaions.  Xenophanea,  the  founder 
of  the  Eteatic  school,  adopted  an  ideal  system 
in  contrast  to  the  principle  of  the  Ionic  school, 
founded  on  experience.  Parmenidea,  alao,  be- 
longed to  this  school,  and  by  excluding  the  idea 
of  creation  he  fell  into  pantheiam.  Zeno,  a 
pupil  of  Parmenidea,  was  the  earliest  prose 
wnter  among  the  Greek  philosophers. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Age  of  Seven  SaRea, 


collect  a  well-written  narrative  of  facts  was 
Herodotus  (484  B.  C.)  His  work  comprehends 
a  history  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  worid 
at  that  time.  Thucydides,  historian  of  the 
Peloponneaian  War,  was  also  a  philosopher,  con- 
aidenng  all  eventa  in  a  grave  manner,  and  ex- 
pressing himself  in  strong  condensed  sentences. 
The  charming  narration  of  Xenophon  stands 
in  strong  contrast  to  this  eneigetic  sternness, 
and  in  his  simple,  tranquil  style  is  found  the 
greatest  beauty  of  Greek  prose.  Of  tliese  three  j 
historians,  Herodotus  has  been  called  the  firKt ' 
artist  in  historical  writing  and  Thucvdides  the 
first  thinker.  Xenophon  combined  the  literary 
with  the  practical  I  Tot  f  m  n  of  the  past, 
and  of  attaira  of  b  t  m        His  Anabasis 

is  a  modest  acco  t  f  h  w  leadership  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  th  ret  t  tter  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa. 

Grecian  drama  w  f  m  d  from  popular 
festivals  at  which  n  t  w  rah  pera,  gathering 
aroimd  the  altar  f  som  ^  d  g  a  tiymn  in 
his  honor,  especially  to  Dionjsiua,  the  God  of 
Wine.  Those  songs  soon  developed  into  dia- 
logue form,  making  the  elements  of  the  drama. 
,«achylus  (525  B.  C.)  is  known  as  the  founder  of 
dramatic  art,  he  divided  the  song,  brought  skill- 
ftil  actors  and  gave  to  each  a  part.  The  three 
greatest  writersof  Greek  tragedy  were  jEschyUis, 


Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Aristophanes  hold* 
the  highest  place  as  writer  of  comedy. 

In  this  same  period  the  prose  literature  of 
Greece  rose  to  its  nighest  culture.  Public  speak- 
ing bad  been  common  in  Greece,  and  among 
the  orators  of  Athens,  Pericles,  aided  by  the 
rhetorical  studies  of  the  Sophists,  exerted  great 
influence  upon  the  Greek  mind.  Lyaiaa  gave 
the  new  form  of  plain  style,  Isocrates  e^b- 
liahed  a  school  of  political  oratory,  and  Demos- 
thenes excelled  all,  using  the  common  language 
of  his  own  age  and  country,  and  appealing  to 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  his  listener?. 

jEschines  was  the  rival  of  Demosthenes. 

When  Socrates  came  into  philosophy  he  gave 
it  a  new  direction,  taking  the  study  of  human 
nature,  or  psychology,  in  place  of  theories  and 
speculations.  He  left  no  written  record  but 
his  genius  worked  on  his  followers  and  among 
them  Plato  best  expressed  his  principles.  The 
writings  of  Plato  still  stand  first  in  philosophical 
literature,  ahowing  beauty  of  diction  as  well 
aa  power  in  hanging  thought.  Aristotle,  a 
•pupd  of  Plato's,  holds  a  place  equal  to  that  of 
his  teacher.  His  science  of  reasoning  has  been 
taught  in  all  later  schools.  He  put  into  form 
the  thoughts  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  and  worked 
out  a  complete  system  of  philosophy.  Epicurus, 
bom  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Plato,  estab- 
lished what  is  known  as  the  Epicurean  School 
of  Philosophy.  He  gathered  about  him  a  re- 
markable group  of  men  and  women  and  taught 
the  practical  art  of  living.  His  followere  oe- 
came  rivals  of  the  Stoic  School. 

The  practical  mind  of  the  Greeks  found  ex- 
pression in  mathematics  and  en^eering.  In 
the  Third  Century  B.  C.,  Euclid  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  our  modem  geometry,  and  a  genera- 
tion later  Archimedes  demonstrated  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  all  engineering. 

In  146  B.  C,  Greece  foil  under  the  rule  of  her 
conquerors,  and  her  living  literature  died  with 
her  political  independence,  A  few  poets  con- 
tinued to  sing,  and  philosophere  and  historians 
continued  to  write,  as  Menander,  Strabo,  Plu- 
tarch, Epictetus,  Lucian,  Julian;  but  her  glory 
is  in  the  past,  and  it  is  of  her  early  poets,  t^am- 
atists.  philo^iophers,  we  speak,  when  we  recall 
Greek  fiterature. 
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LITERATURE 
LATIN  LITBBATURE— Continued 


st?; 

Hilton  or  Roma. 

3t?i 

s::;: 

Juveul 

Rbelo'ria  ud  CritiiB. 

Genuny.  Hiitory.  Anniilt,  tte. 

The  first  name  in  Latin,  commonlv  called 
Ronuu),  literature  is  that  of  Liviiu  Andronicus, 
dale  about  240  B.  C.  Some  germs  of  poetry 
may  be  found  in  the  traditional  songs  belonging 
to  B.  more  ancient  time,  but  tbeee  had  little 
influence  on  real  literature.  The  Roman  mind 
tunted  to  practical  living  and  study  of  science 
and  law.  In  other  nations  the  first  literature 
has  been  put  in  the  form  of  poetry;  among  the 
Romans  the  first  UteraiY  effort  was  history. 
These  original  historical  documents  were  a 
simple  record  of  facta  with  no  touch  of  opinions 
or  sentimenta. 

The  greatest  change  in  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  Romans  came  through  influence 
of  the  Greek  captives,  who  were  employed  to 
teach  their  own  lan^age,  which  soon  became 
a  part  of  the  education  of  a  Roman  noble.  In 
the  year  foUowing  the  First  Punic  War  (241 
B.  C.),  Livius  Andronicus,  one  of  the  Greek 
alavea,  substituted  a  drama  in  place  of  the  med- 
ley of  songs  used  in  public  amusemente  or  games. 
He  made  the  first  Latin  translation  of  Greek 
in  these  plays,  which  be,  himself,  wrote  and 
acted.  HiB  words  became  text-books  in  Roman 
schools  and  were  used  until  the  time  of  Virgil. 
His  immediate  successor,  Ntevius,  also  adapted 
plays  from  the  Greek,  but  the  tastes  of  his  au- 
dience and  the  condition  of  the  language,  de- 
veloped throueh  business  and  action,  made 
comedy  his  choice.  After  him,  Plautus  and 
Terence  were  the  two  great  comic  poete  of  Rome. 

Ennius  (239-169  B.  C.)  is  known  as  the 
"father  of  Latin  song,"  and  he  gave  a  new  di' 
rection  to  Roman  literature,  closely  fallowing 
Greek  models  and,  turning  {rom  the  common- 
place to  the  heroic,  he  borrowed  greatly  from 
Homer.  His  Annals,  a  poetical  history  of  Rome, 
was  for  two  centuries  the  national  poem.  En- 
nius was  the  inventor  of  the  name,  satire,  but 
the  sharp,  fierce  satires  of  Lucilius,  written  at 
this  time  against  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
Romans,  were  more  noted,  and  fragmente  of 
them  still  exist.  Not  one  of  these  poets  was 
bom  in  Rome. 

The  name  of  Cato  belongs  partly  to  this  same 
generation,  and  he  represented  the  pure,  native 
element;  prose  belonged  far  more  to  the  genius 
of  Rome  than  poetry.  Calo  heads  the  list  of 
Roman  historians  whose  works  belong  to  litera- 
ture, his  greatest  work,  "CMgines,"  was  a  his- 
tory of  airitaly  from  earliest  times.  His  De  Re 
Rustica  was  a  commonplace  book  on  agriculture 
and  domestic  economy,  written  in  rude  and 
uopcdished  style,  but  clear  in  statement  and 


striking  in  illustration.  He  filled  many  high 
offices,  was  known  as  an  able  pleader,  and  was 
the  finit  to  publish  his  speeches,  and  ninety  of 
these  orations  have  come  down  to  this  day. 

The  chief  representatives  of  the  next  age  are 
Cicero,  Ctesar,  Sallust,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus. 
and  tbese  names  still  rank  among  classical 
writers.  Cicero  gave  a  fixed  character  to  the 
Latin  language  and  through  him  oratory  at 
Rome  took  on  a  new  form;  he  was  both  orator 
and  critic.  To  him  philosophy  also  owes  much. 
especially  the  philosophy  adapted  to  practical 
application,  and  in  his  letters  he  picti^res  Roman 
life  of  his  day  and  with  it  Roman  history.  The 
most  important  work  of  Ctesar  is  his  commen- 
teries,  sketehes  made  in  the  midst  of  action. 
The  histories  of  Sallust  are  of  more  value  in  an 
artistic  way  than  as  trustworthy  narrative,  but 
they  rank  nigh  as  political  studies. 

An  entirely  new  spirit  entered  into  the  litera- 
ture of  Rome  during  the  time  known  as  the 
Augustan  Age  (42  B.  C.  to  17  A.  D.),  arising 
from  the  new  political  life  of  the  nation.  The 
earliest  and  greatest  poet  of  this  age  was  Virgil, 
who  idealizes  national  glory  in  his  jGneid,  and 
the  simple,  hardy  life  of  Italy  in  his  "  Bucolics  " 
and  "Georgics.'  Horace,  the  second  poet  of 
his  time,  shows  the  ways  of  living  and  of  think- 
ing in  his  "Epistles,"  Epodes,"  and  "Satires." 
The  great  historical  work  of  Livy  is,  however, 
the  most  ^stematic  record  of  the  national  life. 
PhsedrUB,  m  his  fables,  gave  lessons  suggested 
by  those  times,  but  with  his  observations  he 
had  little  imagination. 

In  the  century  following  the  Augustan  age 
the  antagonisms  between  the  government  and 
the  makers  of  literature  gave  nee  to  the  satires 
of  Juvenal  and  the  somber  history  of  Tacitus. 
In  this  time  we  alao  find  Quintilian,  the  great 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  Seneca,  the  author  of  trea- 
tises on  ethics,  and  Pliny,  the  elder,  with  hie 
wonderful  natural  history.  The  doctrines  of 
the  stoics  suited  the  stem  Romans,  and  Seneca 
studied  the  Stoic  philosophy,  but  his  treatises 
are  records  of  precepts  rather  than  explanations 
of  principles.  To  this  age,  Juvenal,  the  Satirist, 
belongs,  and  with  these  names  the  term  classical, 
signifying  pure  literature,  is  lost.  The  Romans 
beean  again  to  write  in  Greek,  and  to  this  Greek 
influence  was  soon  added  that  of  foreign  nationa 
Roman  literature,  as  one  of  the  great  literatures 
of  the  world,  ended. 

The  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church  followed 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  adapting  it  to  Chris- 
tianity.    Among    these    were    TertuUian,     St. 
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Ambrose,  and  LacUotius,  best  known  by  his. 
work"Divina  Institutes."  St.  Augustine  (360- 
430  A.  D.),  left  his  record  in  his  "Citjr  of  God,"! 
and  St.  Jerome  made  a  lAtiD  versioa  of  the 
Old  Testament.  ! 

Legal  writers  were  many,  and  from  them 
came  the  "Digest,"  "Code.  "Institutes,"  etc., 
the  foundation  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Roman  Law, 

SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE 

The  scant  allusians  to  Scandinavians  found  in 
classical  literature  refer  to  the  people  of  Den- 
mark and  the  southern  part  of  Sweden.  The 
languages  of  the  different  countries  coinprising 
Scandinavia  are  closely  allied  and  the  old  Scandi- 
navian, or  Icelandic,  was  the  literary  language 
of  all  these  lands  until  about  the  year  1100. 

The  northern  sea  rovers,  in  the  Viking  days, 
had  settled  along  the  coasts  of  the  Western  Is- 
lands, and  when  Iceland  was  discovered,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Ninth  Century,  these  people, 
beaded  by  a  widow  of  a  king  ol  Dublin,  became 
settlers  in  the  new  land.  From  these  colonies 
came  a  poetrj'  which  in  beauty  and  power  was 
not  equaled  m  any  Teutonic  language  for  cen- 
turies. This  poetry  took  the  form  of  lays,  dirges, 
battle  songs,  and  songs  of  praise,  and  in  the 
mass  are  also  found  genealo^cal  and  mytho- 
logical poems  which  seem  to  have  been  wntten 
in  honor  of  one  famous  family.  To  a  certain 
shrewdness,  plain  straightforwardness,  and  a 
stem  way  of  looking  at  life,  was  added  a  com- 

Klex  form  and  a  regulanty  of  rhyme,  caught 
-am  the  Latin  and  Celtic  poetry.  Scarcely  a 
name  among  the  authors  of  tms  poetry  is  known, 
the  exact  dates  of  the  writings  cannot  be  found, 
but  they  were  the  result  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Vikings  who  led  lives  of  wild  adventure,  in  war 
and  storm,  coming  into  contact  nith  the  culti- 
vated imagination  of  the  more  civilized  races. 
The  Saga,  or  prose  epic,  was  also  a  form  of  liter- 


poetry  took  the  place  of  music  and  a  mocking 
or  a  laudatoiy  verse  was  common  writing.  The 
first  generation  of  Icelandic  poets  has  been 
likened  to  the  troubadours  of  other  lands;  nearly 


lands,  shared  their  adventures  and  made 

in  which  they  praised  their  victories  and  tft- 

corded   their  deaths.     The  Saga   was  the  out- 

Erowth  of  this  verse  and  is  the  story  of  some 
ero.  In  its  purest  form  it  tielongs  to  the  days 
of  the  Eleventh  Century  when  the  descendants 
of  heroes  recited  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors 
and  of  the  great  kings  oi  Denmark  and  Norway. 
The  later  Sagas  show  Irish  Influence.  When 
these  had  been  transmitted  orally  through  two 
or  three  generations  tbey  were  written  down 
and  this  became  the  form  followed  by  all  scholars. 
In  the  Thirteenth  Century  the  Saga  was  lost  in 
plain  bio^apliy.  A  work  known  as  the  "Sagas 
of  the  Norwegian  Kings"  gives  a  connected 
series  of  biographies  of  the  kmgs  of  Norway  to 
the  middle  of  the  Twelfth  Century.  This  was 
composed  by  the  Icelandic  historian  Snorro 
(1178-124!),  the  greatest  author  known  in  old 
Scandinavian  literature.    During  this  century 


the  Norwegian  kings  employed  Icelanders  in 
translating  the  French  romances  of  Charlemagne 
and   Arthur  and    these   made   the   "Romantic 

Two  remarkable  collections  in  this  old  litera- 
ture are  known  under  the  title  of  "Edda,"  the 
translation  of  the  word,  or  title  being  great- 
grandmother.  The  "Elder"  or  pi>etic  Klda" 
was  collected  in  Iceland.  The  poems  belong  to 
the  Eighth  or  Ninth  Centuries,  and  treat  of  the 
earliest  Scandinavian  legends.  From  the  "Ed- 
das"  comes  our  knowledge  of  Scandinavian  my- 
thology and  ancient  religious  faith.  In  the 
one  known  as  the  "Prose  or  Younger  Edda"  is 
a  strange  sort  of  history  of  the  gods  or  mythical 
kings.  This  was  probably  written  during  the 
last  half  of  the  Twelfth  Century  and  said  to 
have  been  completed  by  Snorro  in  the  year  1222. 

"Annals"  are  the  sole  material  for  the  early 
history  of  Iceland  and  these  end  with  the  year 
1430.  Of  many  theological  works  the  one  most 
noted  was  "John's  Book,"  written  late  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  plain  in  style  and  much 
read.  Proverbs  and  lolk-tales  were  plentiful, 
and  have  come  down  to  the  present  day. 

Among  earlier  languages  we  find  no  Swedish 
and  no  literature  of  Sweden  existed  before  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  The  oldest  form  in  which 
it  is  found  as  a  wntten  language  is  in  a  series  of 
manuscripts  known  as  the  "Common  Laws." 
Another  code,  "On  Conduct  of  Kings,"  a  hand- 
book of  morals  and  politics  was  collected  and 
both  these  belong  to  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
The  name  of  St.  Bridget,  or  Birgitla;  an  intet^ 
eating  character  in  history,  is  found  in  connec- 
tion with  religious  works,  the  most  important 
being  a  collection  known  as  "Revelations,"  a 
record  of  her  visions  and  meditations  to  which 
her  father-confessor  added  a  version  of  the  first 
five  books  of  Moses.  The  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  continued  by  the  monk  Budde,  who 
died  in  14S4, 

The  earliest  specimens  of  Swedish  poetry  are 
the  folk-soncs  of  uncertain  date.  The  first 'book 
printed  in  the  Swedish  language  appeared  in  the 
vear  1495.  Neither  the  Renaissance  nor  the 
^formation  much  infiuenced  literature  in 
Scandinavia.  The  Carmelite  monks,  the  two 
brothers  Petri,  studied  theology  under  Luther 
and  went  back  to  Sweden  to  teach  the  new  faith. 
They  wrote  psalms  and  plays,  and  Olana  Petri 
found  time  to  add  an  historical  "Chronicle." 

The  last  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  was  a 
blank  save  for  the  literature  connected  with 
the  Univer»ty  of  Upsala,  which  had  been 
founded  in  the  year  1477;  but  under  the  reign, 
of  Charles  IX,  (1600-1611)  literature  gained 
life  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Buneus,  the  royal  librarian,  studied  all  known 
sciences  and  made  a  jumble  of  his  own  convic- 
tions, recording  them  in  several  unreadable 
volumes.  Through  his  patient  study,  however, 
he  roused  interest  in  a  knowledge  of  Scandi- 
navian language  and  mythology.  The  Swedish 
drama  began  during  these  years,  the  greatest 
dramatist  being  Messinius  (1579-1636),  whose 
lyrics  have  something  of  the  charm  of  the  old 
ballads.  His  first  historical  comedy  was  "  Disa." 
and  his  first  tragedy  "Signill."  He  plar 
"  jstory  of  hir  '---■"  "'■     -  '- 


write  the  lustory  of  his  land 

□igitizf 


dy  w 
He. 
fifty  plays,  but 
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he  Sniahed  only  six.  He  later  plotted  against 
the  govenuDent,  was  sentenced  to  prison  for 
life,  and  wrote  much  while  in  prison,  including 
B  history  of  Sweden  written  in  Latin.  Contem- 
poraneous with  Messinius  was  Stjemhjelm, 
who  has  home  the  title  of  "Father  of  Swedish 
Poetry."  He  traveled  over  Europe,  was  made 
a  noble  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  later  at- 
tached to  the  court  in  Stockholm  as  a  sort  of , 
poet-laureate.  His  writings  had  much  influence 
on  the  language  itself,  molding  it  into  smooth- 
ness. He  left  works  on  philology  and  wrote ! 
out  the  letter  "A"  in  the  first  Swedish  diction-  | 
ary.  His  work  shows  German  influence,  and 
his  greatest  poem,  "Hercules,"  is  an  allegory 
written  in  musical  verse  with  Oriental  phrasing 
and  imtwery.  He  was  followed  by  poets  who  [ 
wrote  after  French  models,  but  the  majority 
took  Stjemhjelm,  himseif,  as  guide,  and  lost  all , 
independence.  I 

Gustavus  Adolphus  fl594-1632)  wrote  pol- 
ished prose  and  his  "Speeches"  hold  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  literature  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  In  the  next  age  was  Rubeck  (1630- 
1702),  a  genius  in  learning,  who  became  famous 
through  all  Europe  for  his  discoveries  in  physi- 
ology before  he  was  twenty-five.  He  also  did 
much  toward  the  practical  improvement  of  the 
Univerfflty  of  Upsala,  where  he  spent  most  ot 
his  lite.  The  object  of  his  great  work,  "Atland," 
written  in  Swedish  and  Latin,  was  to  prove  that 
the  fabled  Atlantis  had  been  found  in  the  Swed- 
iah  nation.  It  has  been  said  of  these  volumes 
that  they  make  "a  monstraua  hoard  or  caim 
of  rough-hewn  antiquarian  leanung,  now  often 
praiaeoT,  sometimes  quoted  from,  and  never  read." 

The  Eighteenth  Centuiv  saw  Swedish  litera- 
ture take  solid  shape.  The  influence  of  France 
and  England  crowded  out  German  and  Italian 
tastes,  and  in  Dalin,  a  leader  of  his  time,  the 
effect  is  plain.  His  "Swedish  Amis"  was 
modeled    on    Addison's    "Spectator,      and    his 


"Thoughts  About  Critics"  on  the  writings  of 
Pope;  his  epic,  "Swedish  Freedom,"  and  his 
comedy,  "The  Envious  Man,"  show  admiration 
of  the  French.  His  songs  and  shorter  poems 
are  specimens  of  skilled  workmanship.  The 
only  poet  who  compared  with  Dalin  at  this  time 
was  Chariotta  Noidenflycht,  whose  lyrics,  col- 
lected in  1743  under  the  title,  "The  Sorrowing 
Turtledove,"  became  very  popular.  She  set- 
tled in  Stockholm,  preuded  over  a  literary  salon, 
and  was  called  "The  Swedish  Sappho. 

Among  other  poets  are  Belhnan,  a  writer  of 
odes,  Pranzen,  vho  left  Bome  noted  lyrics,  and 
Wallin,  archbishop  of  Upsala,  publisher  of  the 
national  hymn-book. 

In  the  year  1786,  the  Swedish  Academy  was 
formed  after  the  manner  of  the  French  Academy, 
but  with  eighteen  members,  instead  of  forty. 
In  1811,  the  younger  men  of  Stockholm  founded 
the  Gothic  Society,  intended  for  improvement 
in  literary  work  by  means  of  the  study  of  Scandi- 
navian antiquity.  Two  great  lights  in  thia  new 
school  were  Tegner,  the  famous  verse  writer, 
and  Geijer,  more  noted  for  his  prose.  Stagnelius 
has  been  compared  to  Shelley  and  his  mysterious 
death  in  1823  gave  a  romantic  interest  to  his 
name.  Runebere  (1804-1877)  divides  honors 
with  Teener,  and  King  Oscar  II.  (bom  1829) 
was  a  genuine  poet.  Fredrika  Bremer,  also  a 
writer  of  verse,  is  better  known  through  her 
stories  which  have  been  tnmslated  into  many 


historianof  Swedish  literature,  Wieselgren 
is  much  quoted.  Anders  Frptel!  (1795-1881) 
wrote  the  gr^t  histon'  of  the  country  which 
appeared  in  parts,  taking  nearly  sixty  years  in 
the  construction,  and  Schlyter,  bom  1795, 
was  the  legal  historian.  Rydberg,  belonging 
a  generation  later,  was  author  of  historical  tales. 
The  general  revival  of  letters,  coming  at  the  end 
of  the  great   wars   of  the   world,   was  slow  in 
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On  conduct  of  Kitiu.  . 
Her"revebtioM.T^  . 
TnnalatioD 


of  Swwiiah  HiiMry. 


GiuUviu  Adolphiu,  .  . 

GeorsBtienibjsliii,     .  . 

Ol^Kudbeck,.      .    .  . 

Emanuel  SwBdoaboci,  . 


HiBtory  of  Swvdea,  . 

Sinwhet 

Fhilologv, 

Atlanrl,  Fhyualocy. 

PhiloBopbic 

Diptioniry,  <Swedi>h 
HiatoH'  of  Bwsden,  . 


Ksrl  U,  Bell  mi 


1T7B-1S4g 
1782-1848 
1'/8S-Im'; 
1780-1877 


1793-1860 
170S-1881 
1800-1877 
1801-1865 
18M-1H~ 


Johan  OM  Wallin, 
Joni  Beiwliui,  .  . 
Euiu  Tegner,  .  . 
Erik  Guatsv  Gnier. 
Giutaf  GunicUiu.  . 
Erik  Jobiin  Su«nelii 
Kul  J.  L.  Almquist 


Chonuitry.    .    .    .    . 

HiBtoT^,  Philoicwy. . 
Hiitonal  NoTelk    . 


Novda  (Tbom  Rom.  ate.).  .  .    . 

Hblory. 

Hielory  of  Swtduh  Uterature. 


Myatcry  PUy. 
PHlmo. 
Poenu.  Lyrio. 

Herculo,  Haiqiua. 

Swediih  Frasdom.  Pa«m*.  Drai 

Houaehold  Poems. 

NatitniHl  Hymn*. 
Poem*  tmoet  Doted). 

DrBDue.  Lyrica,  8oniwU. 


Historical  Novele.    . 
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Tiki 

AlTHOB 

PRoai 

PoCTKt 

YouagerEdda 

Elder  Edda. 

History  of  Denmark  (rfayma). 

T™«edi«  (Biblical). 

World'.  Rnt  W«k. 
Pi»lm.  and  HymoiL 
Hymn^ 

lO^ChriMian.  Lyric,  Tmpdi 

Poenu  (humoroia). 
Lyric.. 

Hakon    Jarl.  Aladdin.  Godn  of 
Tour  in  SStl^nd. 

Lyriei.  Dramaii, 
Lyiicl.  Saliie.  Dnunaa. 
Dimmaii.  Poami. 

uikksit)[ecAii»n>,    . 

^sr^-^:  :  : 

Alfred  Hoitfeld 

1480-ISM 

SaiDu  Grsnuiut 

Chmoida  of  Denmark 

!S.%S'  ■  ■'  ■  ■ 

Dsniidi  Grumnar 

11.^^° 

Hiaioi^^th^  World 

m 

|SA^i»i,.:  : 

(10-830 

S^i.; ;:;;;;: 

^  aw 

Adolph  Sc^V-at^eld*. 

Gecijraphy.  PoUOmI  Ewnomy. 

7T~  851 
79-  850 

Jouta^  F.  Bohoiiw.  ! 
Joluin  Ludwig  E^teii, 

Modem  Science 

178Z     8+8 

•S- 15? 

'S^S 

Gcocranby  of  PlaiiU. 

NcnTel.'cpipular) 

17B1-  882 
1780-  870 

1809-  izff 

Hi«tory.  cu 

Fiiib-  T«lei.  Oo'lya  PlliyW;  ete." 

ziMoiy.'  :::::::::: 

By  the  oldest  authorities  the  eaily  Scandi- 
navian  language  is  referred  to  as  the  "Danish 
ton^e,"  and  what  has  been  noted  as  the  most 
precious  leEocy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  historical 
and  poetical,  is  a  collection  of  some  500  poems 
known  as  the  Danish  ballads.  The  language  in 
which  these  poems  were  preserved  is  that  or  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  composed  between 
the  years  1300  and  1500.  The  University_  ot 
Copenhagen  was  founded  in  1479  and  the  prints 
ing^ press  set  up  in  the  city  in  1490. 

Referring  back  to  the  earliest  days,  the  "Ed- 
das"  are  counted  on  lists  of  Danish  literature, 
and  the  story  ot  Iceland  is  part  ot  the  history 
ot  Denmark.  The  years  between  1530  and  1680 
have  been  named  as  the  fourth  period  in  the 
development  of  the  Danish  language;  here  real 
Danish  literature  begins  and  it  was  the  Reforma- 
tion that  first  gave  to  it  the  living  spirit.  In 
this  connection  was  Christian  Penderaen,  who 
worked  up  into  their  present  form  some  halF 
mythical  stories,  including  that  of  Ogier;  the 
Dune,  and  made  a  translation  of  the  Bible;  this 
work  was  carried  on  later  by  Vedel. 

The  first  original  dramatist  was  Rauch,  who 
wrote  some  biblical  tragedies;  Peter  Claussen, 
a  Norwegian  by  birth,  left  the  noted  "Descrip- 
tion of  Norway,"  and  Alfred  HoitEeld  gave  a 
start  in  history  by  his  "Chronicles  of  Denmark," 
printed  in  ten  volumes  between  the  years  1595 
and  1604,  Anders  Arebbo,  writer  of  psalms 
and  hymns,  has  been  called  the  founder  of  Dan- 


ish poetry,  and  other  hymnn  were  written  by 
Kingo,  a  Scotchman  by  descent,  yibo  applied 
Scotch  vigor  to  his  work,  and  his  "Winter  Psal^ 
ter"  is  considered  a  copy  of  fine  lyrical  writing. 
Another  writer,  Brorson,  published  a  paalm> 
book  in  1740,  in 'which  he  added  the  best  of 
Kingo's  to  his  own.  With  these  names  we  reach 
the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Holdberg,  bom  in  1684,  and  Oenlenschlager, 
who  dates  nearly  a  century  later,  were  the  au- 
thors who  had  the  strongest  personal  influence 
on  Danish  nritines.  Attention  was  firat  called 
to  Holdberg  by  the  marked  style  in  his  "His- 
tory of  the  World."  and  he  was  soon  made  pn>- 
fessor  ia  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  Ha 
wrote  comedies  in  prose  and  verse  which  still 
have  freshness  in  matter  as  well  as  in  style.  Oeh- 
lenschlager  created  a  new  form  in  writing  and 
roused  in  the  people  a  sense  ot  their  nationality 
through  his  treatment  of  Scandinavian  mythot- 
ogy.  Between  these  authors  are  many  noted 
nvnes  and  among  them  Wessel  and  Ewald,  both 
men  of  genius,  and  the  Gennan  poet  and  dram- 
atist, Klopstock,  who  settled  in  Stockholm,  aad 
had  great  German  influence  on  Danish  letters. 

Early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  modem 
fab\ilist,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  who  seems 
to  belong  to  the  world,  was  bom  in  DenmsTk. 
In  the  year  1835  appeared  his  first  collection  of 
"Fairy  Tales"  and  from  that  time  almost  every 
year  until  his  death,  in  1875.  he  published  one 
or  more  of  these  unique  stories.  He  traveled 
much  about  Europe  and  in  a  series  of  memoirs 
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he  recorded  his  interesting  impressions.     Dur- 


1  eminent  botanist, 
well-known     zoOloKiata, 
...u»^  un  these  sciences-    Kierkegaard  left  philo- 
eophical   works,  and  Ntkolia  de   Saint  Aubain 

giibliahed  some  charming  romances.  Georg 
randes,  belonging  to  tbe  lost  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, stands  conspicuoua  in  his  country  as  an 
tKlvocat«  for  liberal  culture  and  apeculation. 

Norman  and  Danish  literatures  are  con- 
nected in  much  the  same  way  aa  the  literatures 
o[  England  and  America;  there  waa  the  same 
desire  of  a  new  nation  to  express  local  emo- 
tions and  condition,  though  u^ng  the  old  lan- 
guage. The  founding  of  the  Univeraity  in 
ChnBtiana  in  the  year  1811,  and  the  separation 
of  Norway  from  Denmark  in  1814,  led  to  intel- 
lectual aa  well  as  political  independence.  If  all 
Norse  wiitere  were  taken  from  Danish  literature, 
the  close  connection  between  the  two  would  be 
more  plainly  marked,  tor  many  of  the  noted 
names  belong  to  Norway. 

The  firet  nook  printed  in  Norway  was  an 
almanac  brought  out  in   1&43  by  a  wandering 

K'nler  who  carried  typea  from  Copenhagen. 
e  eariiest  purely  Norwegian  writer  who  could 
claim  originality  was  the  wife  of  the  pastor 
Bardcnbeck  (1634-1716),  who  wrote  several 
volumes  of  religious  poetry,  morbidly  devotional, 
which  became  very  popular.  A  few  real  Nor- 
wegiana  were diatinguish^d  in  science:  Gunnerua, 
the  botanist;  tenoning,  the  historian;  and 
Strom,  the  zoologist,  but  these  authors  also 
wrote  in  Latin  aad  Danish.  In  the  year  1772 
the  Norwegian  poets  were  so  strong  m  Copen- 
hagen that  they  formed  a  Norwegian  society, 
and  there  is  no  notice  of  anyone  counted  among 
Danish  authora  who  was  bom  in  Norway  since 
the  year  1800.  The  first  independent  form  taken 
in  Norw^ian  literature  seems  to  be  what 
vas  calleiT  the  poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  of 
May,  the  dale  on  which  Norway  proclaimed  her 
king. 

The  acknowledged  creator  of  this  new  litera* 
ture  was  the  poet  Wer^iand  (1808-1845),  who 
urged  the  worth  of  individual  liberty  and  national 
independence,  but  be  was  imaginative  and  lack- 
ing m  knowledge,  and  his  writings  were  coldly 


received  by  critics;  a  volume  of  his  patriotic 
poems,  however,  attracted  readere  and  resulted 
in  making  him  a  power  in  politics.  A  more 
wholesome  influence  was  that  of  Welhaven 
(1807-1873),  whose  first  publications  were  di- 
rected against  Wergeland,  and  re.iaed  a  contro- 
versy ttuit  became  the  topic  of  the  day.  Wel- 
haven preached  conaervatism  in  a  collection  of 
satirical  sonnets  called  "Tbe  Dawn  of  Norway," 
and  fais  advice  was  soon  appreciated  and  drew 
attention  to  a  wider  field.  He  did  good  work 
both  aa  poet  and  critic.  Contemporary  with 
these  poets,  but  taking  no  part  in  the  feud,  was 
Andreas  Munch.  Two  of  nis  historical  dramas 
became  quite  popular.  Another  poet,  Landst&d, 
was  employed  by  the  government  to  prepare  a 
national  hymn-book  which  was  published  m  the 
year  1861. 

The  collection  of  old  Norse  folk-tales  made  by 
Abjomaen  and  Bishop  Moe  is  pnnninent  in  Nor- 
wegian literature.  They  began  by  writing 
down  the  stories  of  the  peasants,  and  publishing 
at  first  in  form  for  cmldren's  reading.  The 
entire  collection  was  gathered,  during  many 
yeara,  from  minstrels,  boatmen,  and  wanderera 
of  all  sorts,  and  thus  they  preserved  the  ancient 
and  historical  legends. 

Old  Norwegian  laws.  Runic  inscriptJons  and 
documents  dealing  with  the  medisval  history 
of  the  country  have  also  been  studied  by  other 
writere,  who  have  publislied  tlie  results  in  diSer- 

Ibsen  and  Bjorn^n  were  the  moat  prominent 
writere  in  their  generation,  confining  their  work 
almost  entire^  to  the  drama  and  the  novel. 
The  name  of  Bjomson  was  made  famous  by  his 
"Symnove  Solbakkan,"  which  appeared  in  1857, 
and  "  Ame"  following  in  the  next  year.  These  are 
romantic  and  yet  realistic  stories  of  life  among 
mountain  peasants  written  in  singulariy  attract- 
ive style.  He  wrote  other  novels  and  several 
dramas,  among  them  a  little  comed}[,  "The 
Newly  Married  Couple,"  which  gained  immedi- 
ate success,  the  drama,  "Sigurd  Slembe,"  also 
add  iiwto  his  fame.  Of  Ibaens  dramas  "Brand" 
and  'rPeer  Gynt,"  studies  of  modem  life,  and 
"The  DoU's  House,"  "Ghosts,"  and  othere  are 
well  known.  Norway  has  also  historians,  theo- 
lo^ans,  and  scientific  men.  who  made  their  mark 
in  the  literary  world  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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Tim. 

.™„ 

REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 

Pbose 

POETHI 

Dnmu,  Heasiah.  e(e. 

?S,'.;^%  the  People. 
Leonore,  etc. 
Faust,  fasso.  Lyrics. 

Comedies. 

Poems. 

Patriotic  Songs,  etc 

Uon'a  Bride.  Poema. 

Lyrics. 
RalUda. 

Lyre  and  Sirord.  etc 

pJems.     ^ 

Poema.  Lyrica. 

Poema,  Dramaa. 

Poems. 

1724-1804 

C.  a.  Heyne. 

Philosophy,  Critic  of  Pure  Rc«- 

m^mi 

etc 

lifi 

JoWn  WSlfiana             1 
F?Sd?ricl<™a■8«hiile^; 

SISS-^F^H^X'"'^' 
FriednchvonScLleael,  , 
Barthold  Niebuhr,      .    . 

Jobann  R.'wyaa'is'wiaa). 

ft5£S"oTS.:  :  : 

Wilhelm  U  sister. 

Elective  ASniUea.  etc 

"iPa,,.. 

-1 

^^^^. ; : : : 

772-  829 

»-  859 

-  830 

-  83S 

History,  Scientifio 

Science.  Coemoa,  etc  ,  Travela. 
Hiilory  of  Literature.  Luci'od'e.' 

uni^Jl'&r.tor™''.""'". :  : : : 

Undme,  etc 

sSrfiiiTifflii™.- ;  ; : 

Peter  Schlemibl 

Johann  Neander,    .    .    . 

Hranrich  Heine,      .    .    . 
Hdnrich  Laube,     .    .    . 

K^'SilbSfe"'': : : 

EmalOurliua 

Edouard  Zeller 

AlbrechC  Scbwefler,  .    . 

Kari  E.  Franioa,    .".    '. 

-1384 

The  German  War.  and  other 

"^ 

^1 

Philosophy,  History 

iffi 

ii:''-'-  ^ '■'■'■'■ 
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Orientalism.  Novels!    ','.'.'.'. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  First  Century  the  Ger- 
mans bad  ancient  poems  relating  to  their  gods 
and  the  forefatbers  of  their  race.  It  is  also 
believed  that  the  stories  of  "  Reynard,  the  Fox," 
and  "  Isengrin,  tbe  Wolf,"  may  be  traced  back 
to  those  remote  times,  brought  by  the  Teutons 
from  Asia. 

When  these  tribes  began  to  accept  Christianity 
the  Church  considered  the  native  German  tra- 
ditions as  heathenish  nionstrosities,  and  tried 
to  suppress  them.  Charles  the  Great  was  the 
first  to  check  this  movement  by  putting  together 
the  beginnings  of  a  German  gramrriBr  and  by 
issuing  orders  for  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  old  German  poetry.  The  only  remnants  of  this 
poetry  leftta  us  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  "Beowulf," 
with  a  fragment  of  the  oiiT  low  German  song  oF 
"Hildegarde,"  and  the  Icelandic  "Edda." 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great  and  , 
bis  BOD,  T»uis  the  Pious,  learning  was  zealously  ' 
cultivated   by    the    monks   of   Germany,    and 


schools  were  established  among  them,  but  tbe 
chief  subject  of  their  study  was  scholastic  philos- 
ophy. One  of  the  monks,  who  died  in  the  year 
1022,  wrot«  original  philosophical  books  and 
translated  works  from  Italy.  As  the  cle:^ 
became  the  chief  support  of  tne  government  and 
connected  with  the  daily  life  of  the  people, 
a  different  class  of  writings  arose.  Scenes  of 
actual  life  were  pictured,  and  the  fiction,  al- 
though it  came  trom  cells  of  monks  and  the 
cloister  school-rooms,  was  thoroughly  realistic. 
An  example  is  a  work  known  as  tne  first  novel 
of  Modern  European  literature,  the  "  Ruodlieb," 
written  by  an  unknown  monk  about  the  year 
1030.  Under  the  form  of  a  story  of  love  and 
adventure  is  given  a  vivid  picture  of  German 
life  of  that  day. 

There  are  well-written  Latin  histories  belong- 
ing to  the  Eleventh  Century, but  the  best  thought 
of  ihnt  age  was  expressed  in  architecture  ratbei 
than  in  writing. 
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About  the  year  1200,  the  order  ot  knights 
look  the  place  of  the  clergy,  ieadinj  in  literature. 
It  waa  in  poetry  that  Germany  gained  her  high- 
est distinction,  and  her  most  important  poets 
at  this  time  were  of  the  knightly  class.  The 
crusadea  had  much  inRuence  and  !ed  to  the 
poetical  romaaces  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteen!  h 
Centuries.  Among  the  poets  the  names  of  Wol- 
fram von  Eschenbach  and  Gottfried  of  Htras- 
boui^  stand  first,  with  Waltar  von  der  Vogel- 
weide  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  them  all. 

A  few  poets  of  this  age  of  chivalry  took  up 
the  legends  of  their  own  land,  and  the  most 
important  of  them  waa  he  who  collected  and 
put  into  shape  the  ancient  ballads  which  make 
up  the  Nibelungen-lied.  Gudrun  is  another 
'epic  which  puts  into  form  a  collection  of  legends. 
Latin  was  the  speech  of  scholars  and  poetry 
the  passion  of  writers,  leaving  small  chance  for 
the  growth  of  prose,  but  two  great  collections 
of  local  laws  Iwd  influence  in  gaining  respect 
of  the  Germans  for  their  own  language,  and 
thia  waa  the  first  serious  attempt  to  secure  for 
German  prose  a  place  in  literature. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Thirteenth  Century 
preaching  became  an  agency  of  great  power. 
The  new  preaching  orders  of  the  Franciscans 
and  the  Dominicans  were  given  special  privilege 
to  speak  on  any  day  and  in  any  place;  tnusthey 
<»me  in  touch  with  the  people  and  grew  wider 


of  hig^  rank.  The  next  early  writer  of  relicious 
prose,  Echart,  became  the  founder  of  the  Klystic 
School.  The  moat  important  writers  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries  are  the  monks 
of  tbis  school,  whose  works  form  the  link  be- 
tween the  great  age  of  the  Crusades  and  the 
greater  age  of  the  Reformation.  The  well- 
known  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  & 
Kempis  (died  1-171),  belongs  to  this  class. 

With  the  Sixteenth  Century  begins  the  modem 
history  and  modem  literature  ot  Germany. 
Luther  (I4S3-I54S)  and  the  Refomiers  belonged 
to  the  people,  and  in  literature,  not  less  tlian  in 
religion,  Lutlier  was  the  commanding  spirit  of 
his  age.  His  greatest  work  was  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  simple  and  strong,  and  in  a  lan- 
guage that  the  nation  could  understand.  Ger- 
mans instantly  feit  its  charm.  Up  to  this  dale 
each  author  had  written  in  a  dialect  with  which 
he  was  familiar.  Luther's  Bible,  for  the  first 
time,  gave  to  the  nation  a  literary  language 
— 1 jj  speech.     The  hymna  of  Luther 


Zwingle,  with  other  leaders  of  the  movement, 
were  distinguished  scholars.  Amd  and  Jacob 
Boehm,  theologians,  Hans  Sach,  the  leading 
poet,  Paracelsus  and  Cornelius  Agrippa,  mystic 

Ehilosophers,  belong  to  this  century,  with  Albert 
lurer,  scholar  and  painter,  and  Geaner,  the 
naturalist. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
Germany  was  desolated  by  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  (I618-164S).  This  desolation  caused  a 
whole  generation  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and 
the  religious  lyric  seemed  the  only  class  of  litera- 
ture fitted  to  the  conditions.  Hymns  took  the 
place  ot  the  old  ballads.     Paul  Gerhart  (1606- 


1675)  waa  the  greatest  hymn  writer  with  many 
worthy  associates  both  among  the  Protestanla 
and  tne  Jesuit*.  Prose  writers  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  were  generally  either  artificial 
OT  coarse.  Among  numberless  romances,  one. 
Simnlicissimus,  by  Grimmelhausen,  has  qualities 
Ixirdering  ongenius.  In  form  of  fiction  it  ia  a 
stoiy  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Under  the  rule  of  Frederick  the  Great,  be- 
gimiing  in  the  year  1740,  literature  shared  in 
the  general  prosperity.  Prose  writers  on  the- 
ology and  philosophy  grew  more  Uberal,  and 
the  poets,  Elopstock  and  Lessing,  changed  the 
tone  of  German  writing.  The  influence  of  Kant 
(1724-1804)  brought  a  host  of  philosophical 
writers  and  critics  with  new  thoughta.  Kant's 
new  ideas  embodied  in  his  work,  "Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,"  and  the  doctrinea  he  there  taught, 
or  explained,  have  since  been  known  as  the 
Critical  Philosophy.     Leasing  and  Herder  were 

C"  "oBo^ers  aa  well  as  poets,  and  Lesaing's 
k,  "tkiucation  of  the  Human  Race,"  enlarged 
the  field  of  historic  inquiry  in  Germany.  Heider 
had  a  fine  enthusiasm  for  human  happmess  which 
lights  up  both  his  prose  and  poetry.  Fichte 
(1762-1814)  carried  the  new  doctrines  to  ex- 
tremes, teaching  that  the  life  of  the  mind  was 
the  only  real  life;  while  Schelling,  writing  a  few 
yeara  later,  in  his  "Philosophy  of  Id^tity," 
modifies  this  by  supposing  on  intuition  and 
making  it  superior  to  roaaoiL  The  most  pro- 
found philosophical  study  may  be  foimd  in 
Haael's  "Absolute  Thought."  This  habit  ot 
studying  into  the  mysteries  of  being  made  the 
noted  German  philosophy  that  has  affected 
literature  in  all  countries. 

Herder  roused  and  directed  the  young  geniua 
ot  Goethe  (1749-1832),  thus  helping  to  give  to 
Germany  tjie  writer  who  holds  plaee  equal  to 
Shakespere  in  England,  and  Dante  in  Italy: 
Goethe  belongs  to  the  world  rather  than  to  one 
country.  Late  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Herder,  and  Wieland,  settled  at  Weimar, 
making  it  the  center  of  intellectual  life.  Goethe's 
drama,  "Goti  von  Beriichingeo,"  had  given 
him  place  as  poet,  and  his  sentimental  tale,"  The 
Sorrows  of  Werther,"  made  him  known  through- 
out Europe.  During  his  friendship  with  Schifler 
they  wrote  many  ballads  and  lyrics,  but  his 
longer  poem,  "Herman  and  Dorothea,"  was 
more  successful.  "Tasso"  and  "Fauat"  are 
best  known  among  his  dramas,  and  "Wilhelm 
Meiater "  as  his  philosophical  prose  work. 
SchiUer's  tragedy,  "The  Robbers."  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  but  its  revolutionary  ardor 
brought  criticism.  Among  his  poems,  "Maid 
of  Orleans,"  "WillUm  Tell,"  and  the  "Song 
of  the  Bell,"  are  the  best  known.  His  "Wallcn- 
stein "  is  the  greatest  drama  in  the  German 
language.  Goethe's  narratives  of  travel,  his 
autobiography,  and  his  scientific  works,  are  also 
much  read.  The  principal  prose  works  of  Schiller 
are  "History  of  the  Netherlands"  and  "History 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War."  In  this  period  be- 
long, also,  VoBs,  author  of  the  poem  "Louise," 
and  Burger,  who  wrote  the  well-known  "  Leo- 
nore"  and  "The  WUd  Huntsman."  Uhland, 
whose  first  volume  of  poems  was  published  in 
18i5,  was  one  ot  the  best  writers  of  lyrics,  and 
his  epic  ot  "Ludwig  der  Beier"    ranks  high 
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Among  otber  poets  are  Arodt,  author  of  the 
natioiial  song,  "GermaD  Fatherland,"  Ruckert. 
aiao  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  Heinrich  Heine, 
frhoee  collection  of  lyrics,  "Buch  Der  Lieder," 
is  known  in  all  European  literature. 

First  amons  the  well-kcown  Bcientiets  of 
Germany  stands  Hulmboldt  and  his  "Cosmos," 
presenting  in  popular  form  the  resalta  of  years 
of  scientific  work.  Liebig  in  chemistry,  Vir- 
chow  in  biology,  Helmholts  in  study  of  sight 
and  sound,  and  Hfeckel  with  his  Darwinian 
investigations,  have  made  their  subjects  in- 
telligible and  iDtereeting  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

In  the  list  of  German  nistoriana  are  the  names 
of  Ranke,  Niebuhr,  and  Dahlmann;  Hausser, 
who  wrote  the  elaborate  "  History  of  Germany  " ; 
Schlosser,  author  of  a  universal  history;  Ne- 
ander,  whose  "Life  of  Christ"  holds  place  with 
his  "History  of  the  Church";  and  Monimsen, 
whose  works  enrich  all  literature.    Historical 


fiction  closely  follows  history,  and  the  novel 
holds  an  important  place  in  Germany.  Tieck, 
as  a  writer  of  romance,  first  attracted  attention 
by  "  Bluebeard "  and  "  Puss  in  Boots."  In. 
later  novels,  he  dealt  with  modem  life  and  as- 
Bociated  with  Schlegel,  a  literary  critic,  be  fin- 
ished a  German  translation  of  Shakespere, 
which  shows  mastery  of  verse,  form,  and  lan- 
guage. £.  T.  A.  Hoffman,  another  novelist, 
wrote  grotesque,  ghostly  tales,  and  the  strange 
genius  of  Jean  Paul  Rjchter  shone  out  in  his 
prose  idyll,  "The  Years  of  Wild  Oala,"  and 
"Selections  from  the  Devil's  Papers."     "Hes- 

?srUB,"  "  Titaii,"  and  "  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 
ieces,"  are  his  best,  and  show  striking  effects 
with  amplest  subjects.  Fouque  is  noted  as 
author  of  the  little  master-piece  "Undine," 
and  in  later  days,  Freytag,  Auerbach,  and  Paul 
Heyse  claim  attention.  Modem  Germany  is 
rich  in  all  departments  of  literature. 
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Poemt,  Dramas. 


»,  Short  Slorice. . 


The  most  ancient  documents  in  the  French 
Ungua^  date  from  the  Ninth  to  the  Eleventh 
Ceatunea,  but  real  French  Uterature  be^n  much 
later.  There  are  a  hundred  of  the  "Chansona 
de  GcBtes,"  includinK  the  famous  "Chanson  de 
Roland."  Their  origm  is  not  known,  but  they 
date  earlier  than  the  bomb  of  the  troubadours. 
Following  these  weie  tbe  epics,  "  Arthurian 
Romances,"  written  from  the  legends  of  tlie 
Round  Table,  and  later  the  "Romances  of  An- 
tiquities," also  narrative  forms,  treating  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  and  other  classical 
stones.  A  fourth  form  in  i>roBe  and  verse,  in- 
cluded "Shorter  Stories"  which  cannot  be  classi- 
fied. These  four  divisiottB  make  the  literature 
of  earl7  France. 

In  earliest  days  poetry  was  used  (or  all  literary 
purposes  and  French  verse  is  the  first  in  modem 
European  speech.  "Tlie  Romance  of  the  Rose." 
a  long  poem  which  is  really  prose,  except  for  the 
measure  of  the  verse,  is  an  ancient  work  that 
gained  the  attention  of  the  people  of  France, 
and  no  book  was  ever  more  popular.  This  was 
written  by  two  authors,  Guillaume  de  Lorris, 
who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury, commenced  it,  and  it  was  continued  and 
finished  by  Jean  de  Meung,  who  died  in  the  year 
1320.  It  is  both  a  love  poem  and  a  satire  and 
put  in  form  of  allegory.  In  it  are  found  the 
characteristics  of  the  later  Middle  Age,  iU  mys- 
ticism, its  chivalry,  its  science,  and  its  shrewd 


In  the  Tenth  or  Eleventh  Centuries  Indian 
tales  were  translated  into  Latin,  probably  by 
the  monks,  and  these,  with  legends  from  Arabia, 


have  often  borrowed.  Among  these  "Reynard 
the  Fox,"  a  poem,  or  a  serieB  of  poems,  is  well 
known  and  for  two  centuries,  with  its  compan- 
ion, "  tsengrin,  the  Wolf,"  it  formed  the  basis 
for  an  endless  variety  of  songs,  poems,  and 
satires,  moral  applications  and  general! zings. 
One  of  the-  most  interesting  of  the  Fabliaux, 
"Aucassin  and  Nicolette,"  gave  the  subject  for 
the  well-known  opera. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Latin  comedy  was 
never  lost  and  was  handed  on  chiefly  through 
the  convents,  but  when  the  public  had  forgotten 
ancient  drama  an  impulse  was  given  to  thU 
form  of  writing  in  France  by  the  pilgrims  re- 
turning from  the  Crusades.  At  the  end  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century  dramas  were  produced,  called 
the  "  Fraternity  of  the  Passion "  and  compre- 
hending the  whole  histon'  of  Christ.  In  theFc 
dramas  dialogues  of  the  devils  were  made  to  fill 
in  the  comic  parts.  Other  dramatic  writings 
followed,  based  on  parables  and  historical  parts 
of  the  Bible,  or  they  became  pure  allegory  min- 
gled with  farces,  and  there  is  hardly  an  abstrac- 
tion, a  virtue,  or  a  vice  which  did  not  find  place 
in  these  compositions.  Early  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century  a  comic  company  brought  political  and 
personal  satire  into  their  plays  and  dialogues, 
made  from  the  fables,  and  thus  began  tlie  Ro- 
mantic Drama  of  Europe. 
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In  aU  literatures  of  which  we  have  record, 
prose  ia  later  than  verse.  The  document  con- 
taining copy  of  the  oaths  exchanged  between 
Charles  the  Bold  and  Louis  the  Gemiac,  in  the 
year  842,  is  probably  the  oldest  French  prose. 
Id  the  Tenth  Century  some  charters  were  written 
in  French,  and  in  the  eleventh  the  Laws  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  The  Twelfth  Century  shows 
translation  oT  the  Bible  and  the  Roman cee. 
History  h  the  first  subject  in  prose  writing  and  ] 
is  generally  recorded  in  the  form  of  chronicles. ! 
Each  of  these  centuries  has,  in  France,  one  gifted 
chronicler  to  describe  it.  Viile-Hardouin  writes  of 
the  Twelfth  Century,  Joinville  of  the  Thirteenth, 
and  Froiseart  of  the  Fourteenth.  "Froissart's 
Chronicles,"  though  simple  story,  forms  a  histoiy 
of  the  different  states  of  Europe  from  the  year 
1322  to  the  eod  of  the  century.  Phillipe  de 
Comines  (1445-1509)  has  been  noted  aa  the  last 
of  the  quartette  of  great  French  medieval  his- 
torians. He  was  an  annalist,  like  Froiseart,  but 
he  was,  also,  a  political  philosopher  and  an  un- 
scrupuloua  diplomat.  He  dwells  on  character 
rather  than  on  scenes  or  events  in  his  memoirs. 

Standing  equal  with  the  early  histories  in 
French  are  the  short  stories  in  comic  form,  and 
among  these  ia  the  "Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles," 
which  is  the  first  work  of  literary  prose  in  the 
language.  The  authorship  of  this  collection  of 
talea  is  not  fixed,  the  themes  are  the  old  fables, 
but  this  remarkable  work,  with  its  simple  and 
straightforward  style,  bad  great  influence  on 
later  writers  and  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 

French  writers  excel  aJl  others. 

The  discoveij^  of  a  new  continent,  the  down- 
fall of  Constantinople,  and  the  end  of  feudalism 
were  the  great  events  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 
that  changed  the  literary  world  of  France.  The 
invention,  or  use,  of  printing  made  readers  in 
place  of  listeners.  French  enthusiasm  turned  to 
the  study  and  imitation  of  the  ancient  Pagan 
world  and  it  was  this  revival  of  antique  leammg 
that  took  the  name  "  Renaissance."  By  the 
beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  effect  of 
the  Renaissance  was  nearly  lost  in  Italy,  in 
Germany  it  had  only  opened  the  way  to  a  nation-  ■ 
al  literature  with  little  influence  in  itself,  but  in 
France  this  century  was  filled  with  great  writers 
in  every  line. 

Francis  Rabelais  (1483-1553)  holds  high  rank 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  as  a 
learned  philosopher  and  scholar.  The  work 
which  brought  to  him  popular  fame,  however, 
was  the  "Lives  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel," 
a  tale  of  the  adventures  of  two  gigantic  heroes, 
father  and  son,  with  a  drunken,  fighting,  swag- 
gering monk  and  a  wittv  minstrel  who  played 
practical  ioices.  With  all  this  it  is  a  commen- 
tary on  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  acts  of  the 
nation  put  into  attractive  literary  form,  a  mirror 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  It  was  tlie  book  of 
the  day  and  went  into  many  editions. 

By  the  side  of  Rabelais  stands  John  Calvin 
(1509-1564),  and  his  work,  "Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  has  been  called  the  te.xt-  j 
book  of  the  Reformation.  This  book,  written  j 
first  in  Latin,  then  translated  by  the  author, ! 
had  great  influence  on  future  thought  and  was  | 
the  beginning  of  an  ai^mentative  prose.    Cal- 


vin was  severe  both  in  logic  and  doctrine,  and 
turning  from  this  severity,  while  not  believing 
in  the  Church  policy  of  that  day,  many  drifted 
into  skepticism.  The  literature  of  this  skepti- 
cism, or  doubt,  is  best  represented  by  the  "Es- 
says" of  Montaigne  (1533-1592).  In  these 
essays  he  undermined  all  the  creeds  of  the  day, 
but  offered  nothing  in  their  places.  Inquiry 
and  protest  had  given  way  to  placid  content- 
ment in  the  belief  that  there  was  not  much  to  be 
known  on  these  subjects  and  that  it  did  not 

The  appearance  of  the  "Cid,"  founded  on  the 
Spanish  romance,  changed  the  form  of  dramatic 
writing  and  brought  fame  to  the  author,  Cor- 
neille  (1506-1684).  The  dramas  of  Racine  soon 
followed  and  Moliere  wrote  his  comedies,  in 
which  he  assailed  tlic  follies  of  society.  The 
best  of  these  are  "Le  Misanthrope"  and  "Tar- 
tuffe."  To  this  time  belongs  the  well-known 
La  Fontaine,  prince  of  fable  writers,  and  Per- 
rault,  who  wrote  prose  tales.  Richelieu,  who 
founded  the  Frencii  Academy  in  1635,  Gilbert 
and  Louis  XIV.  were  patrons  of  all  learning,  and 
the  French  language,  distinguished  for  its  clear- 
ness and  flexibility,  became  the  language  of  all 
literary  Europe.  In  this  age  Fenelon  wrote  his 
famous  "Telemaaue,"  which  lias  served  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  French  language 
and  literature,  Fenelon,  with  Bourdaloue,  Bos- 
suet,  and  Maseillon,  were  brilliant  examples  of  a 
pulpit  oratory  which  has  never  been  eurpassed 
m  any  age  or  country. 

Political  and  military 
years  of  the  reign  of  L 
literary  development,  and  the  beginning  o 
Eighteenth  Century  has  been  named  as  one  oi 
the  dead  seasons  of  French  literature.  Later,  a 
kind  of  free-tliinking  optimism  arose  and  showed 
itself  most  distinctly  in  the  writinss  of  Voltaire 
(1694^1778),  whose  genius  gave  light  to  his  age. 
Hia  univertttil  faculty  ahowed  itself  in  both  verse 
and  prose,  hia  plays  and  verse-tales  were  admir- 
able, and  his  epistles  and  satires,  the  best  among 
their  kind,  were  sufficiently  good  to  bring  ban- 
ishment to  their  author.  After  his  long  exile, 
spent  in  England  and  Germany,  he  returned  to 
the  writing  of  history  and  philosophy. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  bom  early  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  had,  also,  great  influence  in 
his  literary  world.  He  began  with  dissertations 
on  music,  adding  comedies,  tragedies,  and  prose 
romance.  His  greatest  work,  tlie  "  Confessions," 
was  finished  not  many  years  before  his  death 
(1778).  In  style,  or  manner  of  expression,  hia 
writings  hold  absolute  fascination;  he  was  a 
bold  and  independent  thinker,  but  hia  sympathy 
with  humanity  saved  him  from  the  cynicism  of 
Voltaire. 


Bias,"  and  the  Spanish  inspiratioi 
brought  popularity.  Marmontel,  Louvet,  and 
Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  author  of  "Paul  and 
Virginia,"  were  also  noted  novel  writers.  The 
brilliant,  sparkling  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne 
gave  what  has  been  considered  the  inost  com- 
plete record  of  court  and  social  life.  Montes- 
quieu belongs  to  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
and  his  "Spirit  of  Laws"  has  taken  rank  as  a 
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etandard  work  on  jurisprudence.  Beaumar- 
ehaia  wrote  the  well-known  "  Barber  of  Seville," 

and  among  the  few  lyric  poets  of  the  time  Lebnm 
and  Chenier  stand  worthy  of  mention.  Rouget 
de  Lisle,  in  the  "  Maraeillaiee,"  gave  the  finest 
lyric  known  in  the  language. 

Chateaubriand  fillea  many  diplomatic  places 
under  the  Bourbon  rule,  but  was  not  free  from 
exile,  during  which  time  he  publiBhed  bis  first 
book  (in  1797).  the"E88ay  on  Revolutions."  He 
found  the  subject  for  hia  "Atala"  while  among 
the  Indians  in  America.  Madame  de  Stael  spent 
the  years  of  the  French  Revolution  in  Engl&nd 
and  Switzerland,  and  while  there  wrote  essays, 
dramas,  and  political  paraphleLs.  She  is  best 
known  by  her  later  romance,  "  Corinne,"  and  her 
"De  L'AUe Mange."  The  last  brought  German 
literature  to  the  notice  of  French  readers. 
Beran^r  is  named  the  first  song-writer  of  France 
and  his  songs  and  ballads  are  known  in  all 
homes.  These  three  writers  seem  lo  stand  be- 
tween the  days  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  and 
the  beginning  of  modem  French  literature. 

Volumes  of  ballads  and  romance  in  verse, 
written  by  Victor  Hugo  and  Alphonse  de  Lamar- 
fine,  belong  to  later  poetry,  and  with  these 
authors  Alfred  de  Musset  claims  place.  Among 
dramatists  are  Gozlan,  Delavi^e,  and  Sardou, 
with  others  who  bear  equally  distinguished  names. 


may  be  Lamartine,  Thiers,  Michelet,  Guizot, 
and  De  Tocqueville.  Cousin  and  Comt«  have 
offered  new  views  in  philosophy,  and  the  name 
Renan  is  known  among  all  interested  in  theo- 
logical questions.  Many  of  these  writers  hold, 
also,  a  place  in  oratory  which  has  Tiaen  to  a 
high  position  in  France. 

The  influence  of  later  French  romance  shows 
in  the  modem  literature  of  alt  countries,  and 
Balzac  (died,  1850)  has  been  considered  one  of 
its  pioneers.  Eugene  Sue  delights  in  subjects 
that  call  for  exciting  adventure,  and  his  books, 
"Wandering  Jew"  and  "Mysteries  of  Paris," 
have  been  much  read.  Alexander  Dumas,  well 
known  by  his  "Monte  Christo"  and  almost 
numberless  semi-historical  romances,  was  master 
in  his  line,  and  Victor  Hugo  would  stand  as  a 
brilliant  writer  on  the  merits  of  his  wonderful 
"Les  Miserables"  alpne.  This  and  various 
other  of  his  romances  have  been  translated  and 
widely  read  in  difTcrcnt  languages.  Madame 
Dudevant,  known  by  her  readers  as  George 
Sand,  was  a  strikingly  original  writer  of 
fiction,  and  her  "Consuclo,"  "Indiana,"  and 
"Andre"  show  a  harmony  of  treatment  and 
simplicity  of  language  that  marlf  them  as  mas- 
terpieces. 
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Time 

.™o. 

REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 

1                          Prose 

POCTKY 

Travdler-a  Son(. 

SlS-SSiSSS'-.  :  : : : 

735-  BM 

Alcuin 

Criit.  Elene,  Andreu,  etc 

Romance  of  Rollo. 

Brut  d'AnEleterre. 
Chronicles  of  Britun. 

■Eli 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 

iTranaUlioni 

Homilies.  Grammai 

'  History  of  King!  of  Eiioland. .    . 
:  1%^  Hiatory  XEnglieh 

60-     10' 

Laysmon 

■TB 

SEi"i„SSr  j.hn.-  : 

.  Natural  Science,  FbUoaophy. .   . 

21-  384 

Wycliffe,  John 

Oower.  John 

,  Tranalalion  of  Bible 

Caxton,  William.    .    .   . 

The  Game  of  Chess 

,  Tnmstalion  of  .ilneid 

1S4-  536 

TyndBl^,  William." 

'  Utofria.  Lite  if  Ed-r'ard  V. .    .    . 
'  TraSZtion  of  Bible 

Sits 

S.-wifiS'H..,^.'  :  : 

,  Book  of  Martym 

Sbe^herd's  ^endar. 

Raleigh.  Sir  Waller,  .    . 
Shakespere.  William.     . 

HiMory  of  tbe  World 

564-  fllfl 
559-  634 

Eci^lHtulicai  LswB 

.  Esuay..  Novum  Oraanum  (phil.) 

Dramaa.  Sonneta  £37  playa). 

1584-ieie 

Flelober,  John 

•SiiS 

Anatomy  ol  Melancholy.     .    .    . 
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TiMB 

A^oa 

REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 

Prosb 

POETHI 

l«0»-l«74 
1613-1667 

FuuSl'^Tjomai,  ■.  '. 
UUton.  John 

Church  History  of  England,  etc. 

Areopagilica ^ 

Holy  living,  etc ' 

PMdiseLon, 
Paradise  Regained,  etc. 

Hudibraa. 

St.  CedUa's  Day.' etc. 

Night  Thoughts. 

EsBiy  on  Man,  etc. 

Sally  in  our  Alley,  etc 
TheSeMOns.  etc. 

Vanity  of  Human  Wiehes. 

Elegy  in  Country  Churchyard 
Pleaaurta  of  the  Imagination- 

Johii  Gilpin,  etc. 

The  RivaEsdiool  for  Scandal 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night.  eU. 
The  Excursion.  Poems. 

fSJ.V™.. 

Lady  of  the  l.siie,  etc. 
Rhyme  of  Ancient  Mariner,  et. 

Count  Julian.  Heroic  Idyls,  ett 
Pleasuree  of  Hope,  Lyrics,  etc 

lAlla  Rookh,  Irish  Melodies,  e 

Foenu! 
Poems. 

iliiilSU 

Baxter.  Richard.    .    .    . 

Buayan,John 

Saint's  Rest. 

Pilgrim's  PragrsM,  Holy  War.  . 

Pepyi.  Bamuel 

Locke.  John.  ....-! 

Veirton,  Sir  Isaac. .  .    . 

Deloe,  Daoiel 

Swift.  Jonathan,    .    .      ) 
Steele,  Sir  Richard.   .    . 

?SS' : : : 

1667-1745 
I672-1720 
1672-1719 
16S4-1753 

?ffiT."fir*.  :::::: 

Essays  (estabiulhed  The  Ta'tler)! 

>-— --  ) 

Clarissa  Harlowe 

!5!S:i;!l 

Natural  and  Revealed  ReUgion. 

Fielding,  Henry      .    .      ] 
Johnson.  Samuel,  .    .     -j 
Hume,  David,    .... 

aSVrt:  ; : : : : 

1713-1768 

s|^a: ; : : :  i 

1721-1771 

Smollet.  T.  George.   .     -\ 

Humphry  Clinker 

Roderick  Random,  etc 

1733-1780 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,.    .    . 
BUckstone.  Sir  Wra.,    . 
Burke,  Edmund.    .    .    . 

Wealth  of  Nations. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Essays.    .     j 
Com.™..ri«onI.w.otEn,- 

im"l8M 

Essays.  Orations 

1737-17M 

Boswell,  Jamee 

Paley,  William j 

S^l^-S^-SfctaHB..: 

Campbell,  TUtomas,    .   . 
HJl™.  ienry.  .... 

Hastitl,  William,    .    .    . 

K.T^I'irfhoma.: : 
gMJ'n.: .  ■  :  : 

Decline  and  Fall  of  Roman  Em- 

1743-1805 
174S-1S33 

-iii 

770-  835 

771-  854 

'r,m 

774-  843 

iti 

7  6-  850 

Life  of  ftemuel  Johnson 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  .    .    . 

Natural  Theology 

Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  .    . 
Speech™ 

popuUrT^ei.  etc. ;;:::: 

Siiepbin^'s'ckleodar,  :'-'.'.'. 

tS±.'Si:X,:] ;  :  :  : 
Srif»;i.i.w-i.,.  .»■..: 

Essays  of  Elia,  etc. 

Song. 

!ffi:!IS 

"■s^smm 

1778-1830 
1T85-1859 
1T84-1856 

1788-1824 

Tible  Talk.  English  Poets,  etc.. 

E«ays,  Sketches.' M'einoirs!    '.    '. 
Noctee  Ambroeianw.  etc 

to. 
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1792-1822      I  Shelley.  Percy  Byuhe, 
1792-1848      !  Marryst,  Ciipt.  Fnd..    . 


Corlyle.  Thorau. 


Pollmi^obert.'.  '.    '.    '. 

MBcauloy.'^lDH'B'..  '. 

Jamei,  Q.  P.  R 

Miller,  Hugh,  ...... 

Maniueftu,  Harriet,  .  . 
Lytton.  Sir  Edward  Bul- 

Disneli,  Benjamin,  .  . 
Mill.  JoJiD  Stuart,  .  .  . 
Lever.  Chuica 


Darwin.  Chariea,    . 

Browninc.  Glii.  Bai 
TennvBon.  Alfred.  . 
Kiiwblie,  Alex.  Wn 
Tbaikersy,  Wm.  M, 
Dickeni.  CWlea,    . 


RavlinKm.  Oeorie.  , 
Tridlope.  ADtbony.  , 
Froude.  Jamoa  Antho 
Kinnley,  Cbariea, .  . 
RiuliD.  iohn,     .    .    . 


Bn>Dti>,  ChaHotte, .  . 

Spencer.  Herbert.  .  . 

Elint,  OeortiB,      ,    .  . 

Tyndall.  Jolm.    .    .  . 

Amiild,  Mattbew.  .  . 


>Iuloch,  Dinah  Man 


imple.  Jacob  Faithful,  etc. 


Roman   Uiit^.^'s. 

F«^    Revolution 
et«. 

Bandy  Andy,  Hory 


EnayB,  Hietory  of  England, . 

Novell  <hi>U>riaI) 

Old  Red  Sanditone,  Schools  ai 

Politioal  Eoononiy,  etc.  '    '.    '. 
Laet  Days  ol  Pompeii.  Lut  • 

Lothair,  Viviio  "— -■ '"-  ' 
Political  Eoono 


Charlee  O'Malley, 

)rigin'  of    Specici,  'Dwccnt '  of 
Man 


■■•J. 


WoffingloB,    Uoieler    and 


BtoD«  (rf  Veoiee,  Modem  Painl- 

JaneEyre.'liie'FroienDr,  eto.  '. 

Fuel  PrinclnlH.  etc 

Silaa  Mamt 


entiHe  Fapeis.  .  .  . 
■  and  CrilJcismB.  . 
M  o[  Language.  elf- 


Sir  Gibbie,  Alec  ^orbea,  a 
Man'a  Plaoe  in  Natun.  . 
Loma  Doooe,  etc.    -    -    . 


f    Our    Own    Timee, 


Meredith,  Owen,  . 
Arnold.  Edwin.  .  . 
Seeley.  John.  Robert. 


1834-lSfi4 

1837-1883 
1837-190B 


Bccant.  Walter 

Morley,  John 

Hardy.  Thomsi.     ,    .    . 

RIack,  William 

Bucbanan.  Robert  W.,  . 
StevenaaD.  Robert  Louis. 


Biocraiihy  of  Bulwer-Lytton, 

Ecce  Homo,  etc 

Intellailual  Utl.". 


Impieaiona  of  8.  Africa,  etc. 
EaatLondon.  etc,.  Novel>.     .    . 

EntUah  Man  of  Letten  (Ed.)    : 
Tea9ofD-Urber*lllea.etc,NoTeli. 


gueen  Mab.  e 


Endymion,  Hyperion,  etc. 
9anRB.  Ballade. 
CouFH  of  Time. 

Laye  ol  Andent  Rome. 


Aurora  Ldgh.  Foema. 

In  Memoiiam.  Idyll  ot  the  King. 

DtwnatiB  Lyrica.  Poema,  The  Ring 
and  the  Book. 


Spaniah  Gypay.  Foema. 
Sobntb  and  Ruatum.  ate. 


Li^t  of  Alia.  Poema. 
Poema,  Earthly  Paradlae, 


Child'a  Garden  oi 


When  our  foref&therB  weDt 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Ceaturic 
with  them  no  written  language;  but  the  love  of 
KiDK-  Bards  and  gleemen  accompanied  them 
and  they  sang  the  talea  of  tbe  Northland.  The 
oldest  of  the  old,  old  Eongs  which  baa  been  pre- 
eerved  forusis  "Tbe  Far-traveler."  "Beowulf" 
IB  their  epic  aong.    When  the  heathen  invaders 


England  in  after  two  Ions  centuries  of  etruKle  had  become 
they    carried   possessed  ot  Uie  land  they,  in  tneir  turn,  came 
'  *   under   the   softening   influence   of   Christianity. 

Monasteries  were  built  and  in  these  safe  shelters 
literature  had  a  beginning.  The  glory  of  this 
buginning  belongs  to  Northumhria  in  the  Seventh 
Century.  For  nearly  two  centuries  this  waa  the 
seat  of  learning. 


.Google 
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The  poem  "Beowulf"  has  Teutonic  power 
but  it  IB  not  native  to  English  soil.  Ccednaon'a 
"Por&pbraae  of  the  Scripturea"  is  the  Grat  gre^t 
native  Britiah  poem.  With  Christianity  &  new 
apirit  entered  into  EnKliah  poetry. 

Old  English  prose  ako  began  in  the  monaatery 
of  Northiutibria  witb  Bcde.  His  learning  was 
famed  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  ia  atdd  that 
forty-five  works  writteo  in  Latinprove  his  in- 
dustry. His  last  work  was  a  "iSanslatioD  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John." 

During  the  Ninth  Century  the  greater  part 
of  England  was  wasted  by  the  Danes,  and  litera- 
ure  ahnost  perished.  Toe  long  battle  against 
these  invadera  was  lost  in  Northunibria,  but 
was  gained  for  a  timu  by  Alfred  tbe  Great  in 
Weasex.  learning  cban^«d  its  seat  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  and  as  Whitby  was  tbe  cradle 
of  English  poetry  in  the  North,  so  Winchester 
became  the  seat  of  English  prose  in  the  South. 
Alfred  gathered  scholars  about  him  and  trans- 
lated the  Latin  works  of  Bede,  tbe  Chronicles 
of  Orosius,  and.  added  an  account  of  the  voyages 
of  Othere  and  Wuifstan.  Many  other  worlca 
were  added  l«  the  English  language  in  Alfred's 
time.  "At  Winchester  the  king  took  the  Ens- 
llsh  tongue  and  made  it  tbe  tongue  in  which 
history,  philosophy,  law,  and  religion  spoke  to 
the  Enghsh  people."  He  also  established  achoola 
and  wrote  text-books  for  these  schools,  so  that 
every  free-bom  youth  might  attend  to  bia  books 
till  he  "could  read  English  writing  perfectly." 

The  next  great  name  in  literature  after  King 
Alfred  is  Alfric.  He  wrote  numerous  ecclesias- 
tical works  and  was  the  first  translator  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  Bible.  His  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
part  of  Job,  form  the  ttest  model  we  possess  of 
the  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eleventh 
Century.  A  long  line  of  Saxon  Chronicles  con- 
tinues an  unbroken  history  of  the  lansuage  and 
literature  from  Alfred  to  tbe  death  oi  Stephen 
in  1154. 

The  overthrow  of  Saxon  rule  in  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror  ia  an  event  of  vast  im- 
portani>e  in  literature  as  well  as  in  history.  For 
a  hundred  years  after  the  conquest  literature 
waa  inert.  A  foreign  king  and  an  aristocracy 
oF  a  foreign  people  ruled  the  land;   an  alien  lan- 

Soge  and  nterature  had  been  introduced.  A 
v  generations  of  such  domination  and  then 
there  were  signs  of  returning  life.  The  language 
could  not  die  while  the  bulk  of  the  people  re- 
mained Saxon,  but  it  underwent  a  Kreat  change. 
England  was  still  to  remain  the  land  of  the  Saxon 
tongue,  but  it  was  to  be  a  language  greatly  modi- 
fied by  its  contact  with  the  Latin  of  the  clemr 
and  the  French  of  the  Norman  conquerors.  For 
three  hvmdred  years  after  the  conquest  these 
Innguages  contended  with  tbe  Saxon  English 
for  supremacy  in  EJigland.  In  f'^ward  the 
Third's  reign  it  had  JKen  fully  demonstrated 
that  the  English  were  to  be  tlie  ruling  people 
and  parliament  enacted  important  laws  making 
the  En^ish  the  required  language  in  tlie  law 
courts  and  in  schools. 

But  the  English  of  King  Edward's  time  was 
quite  unlike  the  rude  Saxon  speech  of  "Beowulf" 
and  "Caedmon,"  or  the  later  Chronicles.  Pure 
Anglo-Sa.\on  was  an  energetic  language,  able 


to  express  with  vigor  the  practical  common 
thoughts  of  everyday;  but  it  lacked  delicacv 
and  nexibility  of  expression.  The  Saxon  mina, 
too.  waa  lackine  in  quickness  of  thought  and  in 
tbe  creative  play  of  tbe  imagination.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  in  this  blendine  of  laneuagea 
the  Saxon  furnished  the  dough  and  the  Norman 
French  the  yeast.  Out  of  the  combined  product 
we  get  a  strength  and  flexibility  of  language  that 
belonged  to  neither. 

The  literature  of  England  during  the  Twelfth 
Century  waa  almost  entirely  Latin  and  French. 
but  we  go  back  to  it  as  a  rich  source  of  our  story 
telling,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  wrote  twelve 
short  books  in  Latin  which  he  called  "History 
of  tbe  Kings  of  Briton."  It  is  a  clever  putting 
together  of  Welsh  legends,  a  aoarce  to  which 
we  go  for  some  of  our  King  Arthur  stories. 
These  stories  were  aflerwara  translated  into 
French  and  later  brought  back  into  English 
verse  by  Layraon  in  bis  "Brut  d'Englelerre." 
Later  many  other  stones  were  added  and  other 
cycles  of  romance  were  introduced  into  English 
literature.  There  were  four  of  these  great  ro- 
mantic ayclea:  The  first,  already  mentione^t, 
are  tbe  King  Arthur  legends,  to  which  later 
stories  were  added,  as  "Quest  of  the  Gnml," 
"Morte  d' Arthur,"  "Romance  of  Sir  Tristam." 
etc;  the  second,  Charlemagne  and  bis  twelve 
peers,  containing  the  stories  of  "  Roland," 
"Charlemagne,"  "Otwell,"  "Siege  of  Milan," 
eto. ;  the  third,  the  "  Lite  of  Alexander,"  ro- 
mantic wonder  stories   from  the  east;   fourth. 


"  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Rhyming  Chronicles." 
and  lyrics  sung  among  the  people,  kept  tbe 
love  of  poetrv  Eilive  until  the  greater  burst  of 
song  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

I^m  the  Conquest  there  is  very  little  prose 
writing  in  England  for  the  next  three  centuries, 
but  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  there  were  two 
prose  writers  of  preeminence,  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville  and  John  Wyclif.  Manileville  wrote  a  most 
popular  book  of  stories  which  he  styled  "The 
Voiage  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Mandeville." 
'Thisliook  established  the  love  of  story  telling. 
John  Wyclif,  next  to  Chaucer,  is  the  greatest 
literary  name  of  the  century.  He  is  the  first 
to  give  a  complete  copy  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
English  people  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
influence  of  such  a  translation  read  by  all  the 
people  ia  to  raise  a 'dialect  to  the  dignity  of  a 
national  language.  Besides  this  great  work,  ■ 
Wyclif  is  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  ser- 
mons and  polemical  writings.  Contcmporan- 
religious  tracts  which   Wyclif 


by 


distributed  so  freely  was  "Piers  Plowm 
William    Langland.     It   was   a   satire   in   ver>'e 
upon  the  evils  which  had  gained  a  foothold  with- 
in the  Church. 

'The  one  name  wliich  stands  first  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Fourteenth  Century  is  tliat  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer.  Some  critics  claim  that  before  him 
tliere  was  no  permanent  English  verse.  He  is 
therefore  often  called  tbe  "Father  of  English 
poetry."  Chaucer's  earlier  poems  are  "  Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose,"  "The  Boke  of  the  Duchess." 
and  "Parlementot  Briddes."  His  greatest  work 
is  "Canterbury  Tales,"  the  plan  of. which  was 
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auKgesteil  by  Boccacio'e  "Decameron."  The 
"Prologue"  to  the  "Canterbury  Tales"  is  one 
of  the  miest  pieces  of  deacription  in  our  language. 
Before  Chaucer's  time  English  was  a  language 
of  dialects.  He  wrote  in  the  Midland  dialect 
and  made  that  the  language  of  the  nation. 
Chaucer  died  in  fourteen  hundred,  just  three 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  To  sum  up  the  most  impoitant  liter- 
ftiy  events  of  these  years  we  note  the  develop' 
ment  of  the  Enslish  language,  the  translation 
of  the  Bible,  ana  the  creation  in  English  of  one 
of  the  world's  great  masterpieces,  the  "Canter- 
buTf  Tales." 

'There  is  to  be  noted  a  comparative  lack  of 
literary  progress  in  the  century  following  Chau- 
cer. There  were  changing  social  conditions  and 
intellectual  and  political  unrest.  The  struggle 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  ab- 
sorbed men's  minds.  These  are  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  dearth  of  Uterature.  To  them  must 
be  added  the  lack  of  a  literary  genius.  There 
was  no  one  great  enough  to  succeed  Chaucer. 

The  greatest  prose  work  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury was  Malory's  "Morte  d' Arthur."  This 
is  a  great  prose  epic  of  the  deeds  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Fortu- 
nalelv  for  the  Fifteenth  Century  it  also  estab- 
lishea  the  printing  press.  In  1-177,  Cartonprinted 
the  first  book  in  England.  A  second  complete 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  made  by  William 
"Tyndale,  earlv  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and 
the  work  of  the  reformation  was  furthered.  In 
1535,  Miles  Coverdale  published  the  first  printed 
copy  of  the  whole  Bible.  Certain  Italian  in- 
fluences were  at  work  that  were  changing  the 
form  of  our  poetry,  Wyutt  and  Surrey  mtro- 
duced  the  Italian  sonnet  and  made  use  of  the 
Italian  blank  verse. 

'The  Elisabethan  age  is  marked  by  features 
80  distinct  and  so  superior  that  it  has  been  called 
the  "Golden  Age  in  English  literature."  Two 
great  forces  combined  to  make  this  the  greatest 
mtellectual  age,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Refor- 
mation. Men's  minds  were  stimulated  and  a 
language  completely  formed  was  ready  at  their 
bwid.     There  was  freedom  tor  thought  to  ex- 

firesB  itself  and  there  was  variety  in  life  and 
reshness  of  experience  for  the  mind  to  feed  upon. 
The  printing  press  and  travel  and  social  inter- 
course all  stimulated  intellectual  activity.  Life 
was  worth  enjoying  and  there  was  leisure  for 
letters.  It  was  an  age  of  imoeination  and  en~ 
.thusiasm,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  geniuses 
were  bom.  What. age  ever  produced  two  such 
poets  as  Shakespere  and  spenser,  unless  it 
might  be  the  "Golden  Age'  of  Greek  splen- 
dor? 

The  Don-Uramatic  poets  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  are  Thomas  Sackville,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  also  wrote  a  most 
ambitious  work  in  prose,  the  "History  of  the 
World." 

Spenser,  the  only  great  non-dramatic  poet  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  haa  been  called  the  aucnessor 
of  Chaucer.  His  first  great  work  is  the  "Shep- 
ard's  Calendar,"  divided  into  twelve  eclogues. 
one  for  each  month.  His  greatest  work,  the 
"Faery  Queen,"  was  also  divided  into  twelve 
books,  but  only  six  books  and  the  fragment  of 


the  seventh  were  ever  written.  Spenser  has  been 
justly  called  "the  poet's  poet.  He  may  bo 
wearisome  to  the  general  reader  who  undertakes 
to  study  him  to-day,  but  the  purity  of  his  imagi- 
nation, the  beauty  of  his  verse,  and  the  music 
of  his  rhythm,  have  furnished  models  for  our 
later  poets. 

The  dawn  of  the  drama  in  England  is  found 
in  "Miracle  Plays  and  Mysteries"  which  were 
introduced  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Following  these  were  the  later  dramatic  recitaln, 
the  "Moralities,"  "interludes,"  "Masks,"  and 
"  Pageants." 

As  early  as  the  Eleventh  Century  miracle 
plays  were  performed  in  the  monasteries  by 
monks  and  choristers.  Later,  companies  of  pro- 
fesaonal  players  traveled  about  the  country 
and  enacted  their  pla3^  in  tlie  yards  of  inns. 
In  1575,  the  Puritans  expelled  the  players  from 
the  city  and  theaters  were  built  outside  the 
limits.  Shakespere  was  bom  in  1564,  and 
twenty-two  or  three  years  later  made  ilia  way 
to  London  where  he  was  attracted  by  one  of 
these  forbidden  theatere.  Already  the  English 
drama  had  taken  form  in  the  ^reat  plays  of 
Christopher  Marlowe,  "Tamburlaine  the  Great," 
"Faustus,"  "The  Jew  of  Malta."  The  greatest 
of  these  plays  is  "Faustus."  Marlowe  estab- 
lished the  use  of  blank  verse  in  the  English 
drama,  a  form  of  verse  which  Shakespere 
adopted. 

Tnat  Shakespere  quickly  rose  to  prominence 
in  his  art  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  in 
15S2,  when  he  had  been  in  London  not  more 
than  five  or  six  yeare,  he  was  already  writing 
plays  and  was  the  abject  of  a  jealous  attack  by 
one  of  his  rival  playwriters.  At  the  age  of 
forty-nine  he  was  able  to  leave  London  with  a 
competence  and  return  to  his  home  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon.  This  also  argues  for  bis  success  as  a 
dramatist.     In  1598,  Francis  Mere  writes  of  the 


ond  dramatist  of  the  age,  was  his  intimate 
friend.  These  are  facts  worth  knowing  about 
the  personality  of  the  man  who  is  the  greatest 
figure  in  English  literature,  perhaps  in  aU  litera- 

Taking  the  number  from  the  globe  edition  of 
Shakespere's  dramas,  he  wrote  thirty-four  dif- 
ferent plays,  counting  as  one  play  those  which 
are  written  in  two  parts.  His  dramas  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  comedies,  histories, 
tragedies.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  beat 
in  each  class.  Everyone  well-read  should  be 
familiar  with  them: 

Comedies:  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
"  As  You  Like  It,"  "  Merchant  of  Venice," 
"Winter's  Tale,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  "The  Tem- 

Histories:  "Richard  IIL,"  "Henry  IV.," 
"Henry  V.,"  "Henry  VIII.,"  "King  John," 
"Julius  Ctesar."  ' 

Tracedies;  "Hamlet,"  "Macbeth,"  "Lear," 
"Othello,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

In  addition  to  his  dramas,  Shakespere  also 
wrote  two  long  narrative  poems,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftv-four  sonnets.  It  is  said  that  the 
measure  of  Shakespere's  greatness  is  his  univer- 
sality, "not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time."    Other 
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writers  have  equaled  Shakeapere  in  some  one 
quality,  but  he  excels  them  all  Id  the  combina- 
tion of  sreat  quaUtiee. 

Ben  JoQSon  wrote  three  great  dramas  which 
will  repiy  reading,  "Volpone,"  " The  Alchemiat," 
and  "Tbe  Silent  Woman,"  and  to  these  three 
some  would  add  a  fourth,  "Every  Man  in  His 
Humor."  Jonson  failed  in  bis  delineation  of 
character.  He  was  a  critic  of  men's  follies  and 
he  gave  a  distorted  and  incomplete  picture  of 
life.  In  his  delineation  of  women,  where 
Shakespere  was  strongest,  Jonson  utterly  failed. 

The  decay  of  the  draaia  began  while  Shake- 
spere was  yet  alive.  The  drama  in  hia  hands 
bad  been  tne  painting  of  the  whole  of  human 
nature,  the  painting  of  characters  as  they  were 
built  up  by  their  natural  bent,  and  by  the  play 
of  circumstance  upon  them.  The  drama,  in 
Ben  Jonson'a  hands,  was  the  painting  of  that 
particular  human  nature  which  he  saw  in  his 
own  age;  and  his  characters  are  not  men  and 
women  as  they  are,  but  as  they  may  become 
when  they  are  mastered  by  a  special  bias  of  the 
mind.  In  Beaumont  and  Fleteher,  the  women 
are  overdrawn  and  the  men  are  base  in  thought. 
Shakespere's  men  and  women  are  of  the  types 
of  the  noblest  character?  his  age  produced. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  adorp^d 
the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  the  greatest  prose  writer  of  the  age. 
As  courtier  and  scholar  he  adorned  both  this  and 
the  succeeding  reign  of  James  I.  His  political 
success  and  his  political  di^race  are  familiar 
Btories  in  history.  His  enduring  work  is  in 
literature.  He  was  both  poet  and  philosopher. 
His  great  work  in  philosophy  is  magnificent  in 
scope,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  title  "In- 
stauratio  Magna,"  or  "The  Great  Institution  of 
True  Philosophy."  It  is  a  rreat  work  designed 
to  be  written  in  six  parts,  out  never  finisbed. 
The  second  part,  "Novum  Organum,  the  "new 
instrument,  is  described  as  "the  science  of  a 
better  and  more  perfect  use  of  reason  in  the 
investigation  of  things,  and  of  the  true  aids  of 
the  understanding. "  It  sets  forth  the  methods 
to  be  adopted  in  searehing  after  truth,  points 
out  sources  of  error,  and  suggests  the  means  of 
avoiding  errors  in  the  future.  His  entire  phi- 
losophy is  built  upon  the  idea  of  inductive  inves- 
tigation. Bacon  had  so  little  respect  for  the 
English  language  that  he  wrote  his  great  phi- 
losophy in  I^tin.  His  "New  .\tlantis,"  like  Sir 
Thomas  More'a  "Utopia,"  pictures  in  romance 
an  ideal  commonwealth,  some  features  of  which 
have  been  realized  in  our  own  republic.  The 
moat  important  among  hia  English  works  is  his 
volume  of  essays,  clear,  concise,  practical  in 
(Aservation,  of  profound  wisdom.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  contributed  to  prose  his  ambitious 
"History  of  the  World,"  and  to  poetry  a  few 
beautiful  lyrics. 

With  the  death  of  Bacon,  in  1626,  we  pass 
from  the  glory  of  the  Elizabethan  age  into  the 
Puritan  age.  There  are  some  characteristics 
which  sharply  separate  this  age  from  the  pre- 
ceding. Intense  patriotism,  peace  within  the 
realm,  general  prosperity,  and  much  worldliness 
characterized  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Stuart 
reign  was  charactenied  by  controversy  in  relig- 
ion and  politics,  open  rupture  between  king  and 


life,  presented  the  s 
was  in  la™  part  religiou 
Version  ofthe  Bible  '^  wi 


pariiament  protracted  into  the  Great  Civil  War. 

Puritan  standards  became  triumphant  during 
this  period.  Literature,  which  always  reflects 
"'■  .-1-1  1       j^jjg  uf  ^[jg  ^gg  jyjj 

The  "King  James 
printed  in  1611.  It 
ate  the  influence  of 
this  translation  upon  the  lives  of  the  people  and 
the  language  of  every  day.  The  study  of  the 
Bible  became  so  universid  that  it  colored  the 
imagination  and  the  speech  of  the  common 
people.  Even  those  who  were  irreligious  In 
their  lives  spoke  in  the  language  of  \&  Scrip- 


ton,  the  great  literature  of  the  Puritan  age  v .. 
in  prose.    But  the  prose  writers  of  the  I^lritan 

Se  were  not  without  imagination  and  delicacy 
humor.  Bunyan's  "  PUgrim's  Progress,"  by 
some  thought  to  be  the  crowning  work  of  tf^ 
imagination,  is  a  product  of  this  age,  and  during 
the  same  period  Thomas  Fuller  brightens  fau 
"History  of  the  Worthies  of  Englana"  by  irre- 
sistible touches  of  humor,  and  Isaak  Walton 
adds  delight  in  nature  and  rustic  pastime  in  bis 

I  "Complete  Angler";   but  for  the  most  part  the 

'  world  was  looked  upon  seriously. 

John  Milton  has  been  awarded  the  second 
place  among  the  great  names  in  English  litera- 
ture. He  was  bom  eight  years  before  the  death 
of  Shakespere.  It  may  be  that  Shakespere  saw 
the  boy  Milton.  One  likes  to  think  so.  Milton's 
childhood  was  very  happy.  His  parents  trusted 
him  because  they  realized  tiiat  he  was  a  boy  of 
high  ideals.  He  had  every  advantage  of  a  lib- 
eral education  and  of  long  quiet  years  of  studv 
at  his  father's  home  in  Horton.  This  was  well 
for  the  years  of  struggle  that  followed.  Milton's 
literary  career  may  be  divided  into  three  periods : 
that  of  his  youth,  bis  manhood,  and  his  old  age. 
It  has  been  called  "a  drama  in  three  acts." 
The  first  may  be  stated  in  years  as  extending 
from  1623  to  1540;  the  second,  from  1640  to 
1660;   and  the  third,  from  1660  to  1674. 

The  first  period,  Uiat  of  bis  youth,  was  spent 
at  school  and  among  his  family  at  Horton. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  the  "Hymn  on  the 
Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,"  the  "Masque  of 
Comus,  "  Lycidas,"  "  L' Allegro,"  "  II  Pens»- 
roso,"  and  a  number  of  bis  sonnets.  Some 
critics  consider  "Comus"  Milton's  finest  poem. 
It  is  perfect  in  Ivric  qualities  and  as  an  apothe- 
osis to  virtue  ia  lofty  in  conception.  "  If  virtue 
feeble  were.  Heaven  itself  would  atoop  to  her." 
"Lycidas,"  an  eie^  on  Milton's  dass-mat«, 
Edward  King,  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  elegies 
in  our  language.  "L'Allegro"  and  "II  Penae- 
roso"  are  companion  poems'  one  describes  the 
delights  of  social  life,  the  other  the  deep  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scholar  in  seclusion.  These  poems 
will  always  remain  favorites  for  their  beautiful 
imagery  and  their  truthful  study  of  the  emo- 
tions. Milton's  sonnets  have  for  their  theme 
such  subjects  as  religion,  patriotism,  domestic 
affection;  whereas  the  older  poeta,  Shakeapere, 
Spenser,  Sidney.  Raleigh,  and  tlieir  imitatoia, 
preferred  to  write  sonnets  on  love.  The  most 
remarkable  of  Milton's  minor  poems  ia  the 
"Hymn  on  the  Nativity,"  written  when  .th» 
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lawuage. 

The  Bec< 


!  Bocond  period  of  Milton's  lite  may  be 
culled  the  time  of  "storm  and  stress."  Thick 
darkness  was  upon  him.  For  twenty  yeara, 
from  1040  to  1S60,  his  life  was  filled  with  relig- 
ioUH  and  political  controversy.  He  was  forc^ 
to  turn  from  poetry  to  proae,  and  lamenting  it 
he  says:  "I  have  uie  use,  as  I  may  account  it, 
but  of  my  left  hand."  His  prose  works  are 
voluminous.  They  are  upon  varied  subjects 
but  upon  one  theme,  liberty.  He  struck  heavv 
blows  for  liberty  in  church  and  state  and  in  alt 
the  relations  of  life.  He  pled  for  more  freedom 
of  speech  and  for  more  liberal  ideas  in  educa- 
tioD.     Hie  Ki«&t«st  prose  work  is  the  "Areopa- 

E'Uca:  A  ^>eech  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press." 
I  1652,  at  the  a<e  of  forty-three,  Hilton  be- 
came totally  blind;  but  even  in  his  blindness 
he  served  the  Commonwealth  as  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Tongues  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
Lord  Protector,  and  continued  to  write  his 
burning  pamphlets  against  the  royalists  who 
were  stru^ing  to  regain  power. 

The  third  period  is  that  which  Bueceeda  the 
Restoration,  in  1660.  With  the  return  of 
Charies  II.,  the  leaders  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Milton's  life  was  at 
first  endangered  and  he  was  concealed  by 
friends.  Later,  he  preferred  retirement  where 
he  might  have  leisure  to  do  the  great  work  of 
his  lue.  Here  he  wrote  "  Paradise  Lost," 
"  Paradise  Regained,"  and  "  Samson  Agonistes." 

The  beauty  of  "Paradise  Lost"  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  a  stately  temple,  the  style 
the  loftiest  in  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry. 
Its  scenes  are  laid  in  Heaven  and  Earth  and 
Hell,  its  characters  are  God  and  the  holy  angels, 
Satan  and  his  legions,  and  the  newly  created 
race  of  man.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  how 
anv  human  mind  could  have  attempted  it. 
"Paradise  R^ained"  and  "Samson  A^nistes" 
show  a  decline  of  power,  though  standing  alone 
they  would  be  great.  In  "Paradise  Regained" 
Ghnst  is  tempt«d  in  the  wildemeas  and  resists 
Satan.  In  Samson  Agonistes"  we  have  a 
choral  drama  modeled  upon  the  form  of  the 
Greek.  In  the  greatness  of  his  work,  Milton 
can  be  compared  only  to  the  great  clasMC  writers. 
Homer  ana  Virgil. 

The  second  great  name  in  the  Puritan  age  is 
John  Bunyan,  the  prince  of  prose  writers  for  his 
time  and  the  prince  of  story  tellers  for  all 
times.  "Klgrim's  Progress"  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  of  all  allegories.  Bunyan's 
preeminence  is  undoubted.  It  ia  not  an  ex-  i 
aneration  to  repeat  this  estimate  of  him :  j 
"What  Sbakespere  is  to  English  dramatists, 
what  Milton  is  to  English  epic  poets,  that  John 
Bunyan  is  to  writers  of  English  ailegory." ' 
From  extreme  poverty  and  ignorance  antf  years 
of  impriaoninent  in  Bedford  jail,  he  rose  to  the 
teapeeUd  position  of  pastor  over  a  large  church. 
Hia  biographer  says  of  him,  "The  fame  of  his 
Bufferings,  his  genius  as  a  writer,  lus  power  as  a 
speaker,  gave  him  unbounded  influence  among 
the  Baptists;  while  the  beauty  of  hia  character 
«nd  the  catholic  liberality  of  his  views  secured 
him   uuiveraal   esteem.     His   ministrations   ex- 


tended over  the  whole  region  between  Bedford 

and  London," 

Historically,  one  of  the  (neatest  prose  works 
of  the  century  is  Samuel  Pepys'  "Diary."  It 
is  a  gosupy  record  of  nine  vears  and  ^ves  a  life- 
like picture  of  the  gay  and  profligate  portion  of 
society  which  fell  under  his  observation.  The 
reaction  from  Puritanism  led  to  an  extraordinarv 
state  of  society  among  the  aristocracy,  which 
we  would  not  like  to  picture  to-day.     The  great 


historical  work  of  the  age  is  the  "History  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,"  by  Edward  Hyde,  the  first 
Earl  of  Clarendon.    A  curious  coincidence  marks 


the  birth  and  death  of  Clarendon,  Bom  i 
1608  and  died  in  1674  his  life  is  exactly  co- 
extensive with  John  Milton,  his  great  opponent 
in  the  great  civil  strife.  Clarendon  has  been 
called  the  "Cavalier- prince  of  historic  portrait- 
punters,"  and  Milton  the  "Puritan-prince  of 
epic  poets." 

Chaucer,  Shakespere,  Spenser,  Milton,  royal 
names  in  English  hterature,  are  succeeded  by  a 
meager  school  of  artificial  poets.  Diyden  and 
Pope  are  the  representatives  of  this  school. 
Dryden  died  in  1700,  just  three  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Chaucer.  Tl^  sweetness  and 
gay  and  kindly  humor  and  tender  sympathies 
whjch  so  illumine  Chaucer's  poetry,  is  gone 
from  Dry  den' a  didactic  verse.  His  greatest 
satire  is  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  a  bitter 
arraignment  of  those  who  opposed  the  succes- 
sion of  James,  the  brother  of  Charles  II.,  to  the 
English  throne.  "  MacFlecknoe,"  another  satire, 
is  (firected  af^inst  a  Whig  poet.  "  All  for  Love," 
a  drama,  is  in  this  same  cold,  critical  vein.  He 
wrote  long  criticisms  in  argurnentative  verse 
which  are  utterly  lacking  in  the  true  spirit  of 
poetry.  His  "  Hind  and  the  Panther"  and 
Rehgio  Laici "  are  known  to-day  only  as  names. 
The  greatness  of  poetry  cannot  be  expressed  by 
the  critical  spirit.  Dryden's  one  really  admir- 
able poem,  "Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day  or  Alex- 
anders Feast,"  will  be  remembered  for  its 
lyric  qualities.  His  prose  writings  ore  numer- 
ous, and  the  English  in  which  &  wrote  them 
has  become  a  standard  of  good  style  to  all  later 
writers. 

The  English  Revolution  of  1688  secured  peace 
for  the  realm  and  an  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  arts  and  sciences.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Newton  and  the  development  of  poi- 
losophy  under  Locke  mark  this  period. 

Alexander  Pope  is  the  literary  successor  of 
John  Dryden,  and  the  representative  poet  of 
his  time.  He  was  a  precocious  boy  whose  body 
was  "one  long  disease."  Before  he  was  twelve 
yearsof  ape  he  had  written  an  "Ode  to  Solitude," 
and  reading  was  his  passion.  To  understand 
Pope  one  must  remember  his  deformity  and  the 
spirit  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The  first 
half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  marked  by  a 
low  standard  of  morals.  Poutical  unrest  and 
political  double  dealing,  coarse  social  life,  dull, 
unimaginative,  brutal,  these  are  the  common 
terms  oy  which  it  is  described.  Drunkenness 
was  common  and  morality  laughed  at.  Out  of 
such  conditions  Pope  and  Swift  and  Steele  gath- 
ered the  material  for  their  satires.  Addison 
alone  of  this  distinguished  group  of  writers  kept 
his  genial  nature  and  wrote  what  was  gentle 
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and  mirthful  with  Buch  grace  that  aatire  lost 
its  severity. 

The  literary  faults  of  this  age  are  lack  of  moral 
earnestneas  and  enthusiasm.  Fonn  was  pre- 
ferred to  matter.  The  age  was  molded  by 
classical  rules.  It  delight^  in  studied  rezu- 
lariticH.  Pope  is  the  great  exponent  of  the 
classic  schcxu.  So  deficient  is  he  in  warmth  of 
feeling  for  man  or  nature,  so  fixed  and  fonnal 
are  his  lines,  that  it  is  often  questioned  whether 
Pope  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  poet.  But 
whether  poet  or  not,  Pope  has  enriched  our 
language  by  hia  epigrammatic  couplets  which 
are  familiar  in  our  common  speech.  Pope  and 
Dryden  have  done  much  for  our  English  in 
raising  the  standard  of  good  speech.  Poems  of 
satire  the  world  will  forget,  but  a  good  laugh 
is  worth  preserving.  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  by 
Jonathan  Swift,  are  even  more  enjoyed  to-day 
than  when  they  were  written,  for  the  sharpness 
of  their  first  intent  is  forgotten. 

The  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is 
far  more  remarkable  for  its  prose  than  for  its 
poetry.  A  new  and  excellent  field  for  essavists 
was  found  in  the  "Tatler,"  planned  by  Richard 
Steele.  Periodical  papers  containing  news  had 
existed  in  England  from  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  but  this  was  the  first  periodical  designed 
to  have  literary  merit  and  to  discuas  questions 
of  common,  e  very-day  interest,  containing 
lively  sketches,  anecdotes,  humorous  discus- 
sions. It  was  succeeded  by  the  "Spectator," 
which  appeared  every  week-day  morning  in  the 
shape  or  a  single  leaf  from  March  1,  1711,  to 
December,  1712;  after  a  suspension  it  reap- 
peared three  times  a  week  in  1714,  and  extended 
to  635  numbers.  The  "Guardian"  was  begun 
in  1713,  but  ceased  after  the  176th  number. 
Steele  was  the  principal  contributor  to  the : 
"Tatler"  and  "Guardian,"  and  Addison  to  the  ' 
"Spectator,"  but  papers  were  also  furnished  by 
Swift,  Pope,  Berkeley,  and  Hughes.  The  essays,  j 
especially  those  of  Addison,  were  often  models  of  | 
grace  and  delicacy,  and  were  highly  influential 
in  correcting  and  refining  the  tone  of  society,      i 

Prose  Action  is  another  development  of  the  ! 
Eighteenth  Century.  Daniel  Defoe  (1661-1731) 
first  gave  to  English  fiction  a  simple,  direct, 
matter'Of-fact,  and  human  interest,  and  the 
narrative  of  "Robinson  Crusoe"  has  never  been 
excelled.  The  "Tale  of  a  Tub"  and  "GuUiver'a 
Travels,"  by  Swift,  "The  History  of  John  Bull,"  , 
by  Arbuthnot,  are  satires  in  the  form  of  fic- 
lilious  narratives.  The  writings  of  Swift  are' 
admirable  for  their  vigor  and  humor.  Under 
his  successors  the  novel  became  more  complex 
and  artistic,  embraced  greater  varieties  of  char- 
acter and  diversities  of  treatment,  and  pictured 
the  artificial  refinements  and  distinctions  of  so-  ' 
ciety.  "Joseph  Andrews,"  "Tom  Jones,"  and  I 
"Amelia,"  by  Fielding,  and  "Pamela,"  "Cla- 
rissa Harlowe,"  and  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison."  by  I 
RichardHon,  were  published  near  the  middle  of  | 
the  century.  "Peregrine  Pickle,"  "Humphrey 
Clinker,"  and  other  novels  by  Smollett  are  dis-  | 
tinguished  for  coarse,  comic  incidents  and  broad 
humor.  "Tristram  Shandy"  and  "Sentimental 
Jouniej',"  by  Sterne,  contain  passages  sparkling 
with  wit  and  humor,  also  much  sent i mentality ■ 
The  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  by  Oliver  Goldsmith, 


is  without  doubt  the  most  delightful  romantie 
novel  of  the  century.    It  is  not  a  book  without 

grave  faults,  but  it  combines  delicate  humor 
tvitb  sweet  human  emotions.  Goldsmith  was  a 
n-riter  in  every  field  of  invention,  but  he  will  be 
longest  remembered  because  of  the  Vicar  and 
his  family.  His  "Deserted  Village"  and  his 
"Traveler"  contain  passages  that  cannot  be 
foT^tten.  So  also  Gray's  "Elegy  Written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard"  and  Collins'  "Odes"  and 
Cowper's  hymns  belong  to  immortal  verse. 

The  Eighteenth  Century,  which  gave  us  the 
modem  essay  and  the  novel,  also  produced 
writers  of  carefully  elaborated  and  finished  his- 
toiy:  "History  of  England,"  by  David  Hume; 
"History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  by  Gibbon;  and  Robertson's  histories 
of  Scotland,  Germany,  and  America.  There 
was  also  noted  oratoiy,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
the  philosophy  of  Berkeley,  Paley,  and  Hume, 
and  the  great  prose  worics  of  Adam  Smith  and 
William  filackstone. 

In  striking  personality  and  in  power  to  make 
othera  thinic,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was,  without 
doubt,  the  foremost  man  of  literary  London. 
He  was  the  central  figure  around  whom  all  the 
literary  men  and  women  gathered,  the  Nestor 
of  his  age.  Dr.  Johnson  founded  and  carried 
on  as  sole  editor  two  periodicals,  the  "  Rambler" 
and  the  "Idler,"  in  the  style  of  the  "Spectator" 
which  Addison  had  made  so  popular.  His  most 
famous  work  was  a  "Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language."  Hia  critical  estimate  of  poetry 
cannot  t>e  highly  valued  and  his  criticisms  are 
often  stilted  and  overstrained  in  language.  His 
best  prose  is  his  romance,  "  Raeaelas,  tne  Prince 
of  Abyssinia."  Johnson  is  better  known  because 
of  his  biographer,  Boswell,  than  for  what  lie  wrote. 

The  close  of  the  century,  so  remarkable  for 
its  development  in  prose,  adds  one  great  name 
to  the  poets  already  mentioned,  RoSert  Bums, 
the  Scottish  prince  of  lyric  verse.  Love  of 
nature,  feeling  for  humanity,  he  has  written  for 
us  as  no  other  poet  ever  wrote.  The  rKjetic 
ideal  of  Gray  and  CoUins  and  Cowper  and  Blake 
and  Bums  reacted  against  cold  formalities  in 
verse.  The  joys  and  sorrows  of  life  they  would 
put  into  poetry,  and  as  it  came  from  the  heart 
they  would  have  it  touch  the  heart.  Man  and 
nature  are  the  chosen  themes,  and  man  is  always 
in  the  foreground  with  Burns.  The  sonfl|s  of 
Bums  minister  to  every  common  feeling  of  the 
human  heart.  That  he  has  won  his  audience 
is  proven  by  tlie  fact  that  since  the  day  of  his 
death  his  audiences  have  continually  grown  larger. 
Those  who  read  and  those  who  do  not  read  are 
familiar  with  these  songs;  "Scots  wha  hae  wi' 
Wallace  Bled,"  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "Comin' 
Through  the  Rye,"  "Ye  Banks  and  Braes." 

Poetry,  at  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
was  simpler  than  in  the  preceding  generations. 
There  were  songs  of  joy  and  laughter  and  tender 
sympathies.  Imagination  was  given  free  play 
and  it  touched  with  beauty  the  familiar  scenes 
of  every  day. 

The  openmg  j-ears  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
ushered  in  a  Brilliant  company  of  nature  poets: 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Byron, 
Shelley.  Keats,  together  with  Cowper  and  Bums, 
who  died  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century. 
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belong  practically  to  this  group.     There  was  to 

be  noted  a.  change  of  ideaU.  The  reign  of  the 
epic  aod  the  drama  was  past.  Classic  models 
gave  place  to  freerexpression,  more  individuality, 
a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  more  value  set  upon  the  commonplace, 
Ima^natioD  and  a  larger  sympathy  found 
beauty  in  that  which  had  Deen  counted  low  and 
mean.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  poems  of 
Bums  and  Cowper.  Sir  Walter  Scott  showed 
this  tendency  in  his  romances.  His  romance 
poems  combine  the  refinements  of  modem  poetry 
with  the  spirit  and  material  of  the  neglected 
border  minstrelsy.  Wordsworth  aimed  to  re- 
new nature  by  orin^ng  back  poetry  to  truth 
and  nature.  His  verse  is  often  we^,  but  his 
best  poems,  as  "Ode  on  Immortality"  and 
many  of  his  shorter  poems,  are  exqui^te  in 
their  simplicity  of  feeling  and  truthfulness  of 
delineation,  Coleridge's  haest  poems  are  "Cris- 
t&bel"  and  "Ancient  Mariner.  They  are  un- 
surpassed in  their  strong,  wild  music  and  their 
splendid  imagination.  Southey  contributed  both 
to  prose  and  verse  and  displayed  extensive 
learning,  Byron  was  remarkable  for  strength 
and  passion.  Keats  and  Sbelley  were  instinct 
with  love  and  intellectual  sense  of  ideal  beauty. 
"The  Skylark"  and  "The  Cloud,"  by  Shelley,  are 
perfect  in  their  music  and  their  imagery,  Thomas 
Moore,  sometimes  called  the  "Irish  melodist." 
besides  his  shorter  poems,  wrote  "Lalla  Rookh." 
a  volume  cont^ning  four  Oriental  stories  told 
with  rich  imaeery  and  diction.  Thomas  Camp- 
bell wrote  "  Pleasures  of  Hope."  Humor  and 
Bitbos  are  combined  in  the  poems  6f  Thomas 
ood:  "Song  of  the  Shirt,"  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
"The  Last  Man." 

The  prose  of  this  first  half  of  the  century  also 
takes  nigh  rank.  Scott  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  the  creator  of  the  historical  novel, 
Charles  Lamb  for  his  delicate  humor  and  rare 
use  of  language.  His  "Essays  of  Elia"  have 
been  called  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  literature. 
Hacaulay's  essays  give  us  fine  examples  of  Eng- 
lish prose.  De  Quincey's  opium  dreams  and 
his  English  Mail  Coach"  are  also  brilliant 
specimens  of  English.  Mill,  Bentham,  Malthus, 
are  the  chief  contributors  to  philosophical  prose. 

In  1837,  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne. 
From  this  date  until  the  present  time  may  be 
called  the  Victoria!)  age.  This  age  is  not  re- 
markable for  the  development  of  any  new  type 
of  litemture  but  for  the  quantity  and  general 
excellence  of  literature  in  every  depariment. 
Representative  names  of  the  Victorian  age  are 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnola  the 
Roasettis,  in  poetry;  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Oeoi^  EJiot,  Bidwer.  in  prose  fiction;  Carlyle, 
Macaulay,  Ruskin,  Matthew  Arnold,  Swinburne, 
Leslie  Stephen,  in  essay  writing;  Spencer,  New- 
man, Hamilton,  Darwin,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Fara- 
day, Mill,  in  philosophy  and  science;  Milman. 
Grote,  Froude,  Freeman,  Buckle,  Green,  and 
Leckev.  in  history. 

Problems  of  life  occupy  the  minds  of  the  Vic- 
torian writers.  It  is  an  age  of  scientific  thought 
and  of  practical  reform.  There  is  a  struggle  of 
the  masses  upward,  a  striving  for  better  govern- 
ment, for  hij!;her  moral  ideals.  Prose  and  poetry 
alike    are    imbued    with    an  .  ethical    purpose. 


Dickens  demred  to  bring  out  what  be  called 

"the  romantic  aspect  of  familiar  things,"  and 
he  began  with  the  study  of  "  vicious  poverty." 
Most  of  Dickens'  novels  were  inspired  by  a 
firm  purpose  to  accomplish  some  reform.  His 
social  creed  has  been  formulaf«d  in  these  words: 
"Banish  from  earth  some  few  monsters  of  selfish- 
ness, malignity,  and  hypocrisy,  set  to  rights  a 
few  obvious  imperfections  in  the  machinery'  of 
society,  inspire  all  men  with  a  cheery  benevo- 
lence, and  everything  will  go  well  with  this 
excellent  world  of  ours."  While  Dickens  with 
inimitable  humor  and  rare  optimism  was  pre- 
senting the  cause  of  the  submerged  poor,  Thack- 
eray wrote  of  the  follies  of  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  and  George  Eliot  pictured  the  English 
middle  class.  These  great  novelists  with  their 
deep  human  sympathies  pictured  tlie  inter- 
dependence of  human  beings,  the  relation  that 
every  man  bears  to  his  surroundings.  Thus 
fiction  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  social 
ideas  of  the  time,  reflecting  not  only  its  mood, 
but  also  its  important  changes,  showing  thereby 
that  it  has  life  and  does  not  exist  as  a  mere 
literary  form. 

The  vigor  and  idealism  of  the  age  has  been 
splendidly  expressed  by  Browning  and  Tenny- 
son. Carlyle  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  strongly- 
felt  need  of  heroism.  He  was  by  far  the  greatest 
of  the  Englishmen  of  his  time  who  taught  the 
value  of  sincerity.  Another  author  who  had  a 
great  influence  upon  his  contemporaries  was 
John  Ruskin.  Each  generation  has  its  message 
to  deliver.  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  in  their  criti- 
cisms, one  on  life,  and  one  on  art,  caught  the 
message  of  their  time.  They  would  have  men 
be  true  and  live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  tbem. 
They  spoke  as  the  poets  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing spoke  of  the  larger  and  truer  meaning  in  life. 
They  believed  in  growth  through  evolution  and 
in  the  possibilites  of  the  individual. 

It  is  impossible  in  so  short  an  article  to  select 
and  discuss  the  individual  writers  of  the  Vic- 
torian age.  They  must  be  characterized,  if  at 
all,  in  groups.  Such  a  book  as  tliis  affords  little 
space  for  library  lists  and  selected  works  of  the 
best  authors  both  in  English  and  American 
literature  and  the  best  known  works  in  foreign 
literatures,  so  that  the  student  who  wishes  to 
continue  his  studies  or  the  general  reader  who 
wishes  the  (ielight  of  well-selected  reading  should 
consult  a  good  outline  of  English  literature. 
Such  names  as  the  following,  which  belong  to 
every  appreciative  study  of  English  literature, 
but  an  extended  notice  of  which  has  necessarily 
been  omitted  here,  will  be  found  well  worthy  of 
the  careful  student  of  his  mother  tongue:  in 
poetry  —  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Edward 
Fitigerald,  Arthur  Hugh  Ciough,  Jean  Ingelow, 
William  Morris,  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne, 
William  Watson,  Rudyard  Kipling;  fiction^ 
Charies  Lever,  Elizabeth  Gaskefl,  Charles  Reade, 
Anthony  Trollope,  Charlotte  Brontf,  Charles 
Kingaley,  Wilkie  Collins,  Richard  D.  Blackmore, 
Dinah  Slaria  Craike,  Georee  Meredith,  Thomas 
Hardy,  William  Black,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Mrs.  'Humphrey  Ward,  Hall  Caine,  Rudyard 
Kipling,  George  Macdonald;  essay  and  criti- 
cism—Leslie  Stephens,  Algernon  Charies  Swin- 
burne, Walter  Pater,  John  Addington  Symonds. 
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REPKESENTATIVE  WORKS 

Probe 

POETRT 

1586-1547 

Hooker,  Thoma 

15B8-1B4B 

Winthrop,  John.    .    .    . 

Hialoryof  New  Encland  (1630- 

1663-1728 

Wither,  Ctillon 

UasnaUa  (biatory) 

1703-17S8 

Freedom  of  the  Will.  Orisinal 
Sin.  et« 

1706-1790 

Franklia.  Benjamin,  .   .] 

Poor  Ricbard'B  Almanac.   .    .    . 

i 

& 

775-  863 

Si                  ; 

Eaaayg,  AddroHB 

1780-1851 

Audubon.  John  Jame.,,] 

QuadrupedB  at  Ame'rica.'    '.    '. 

1783-185B 

IrvinR.  Waahincton,  .    . 
Woreeater.  Joaeph  E.,  . 

Kniikerbocker-B   N.  Y.  Sketch 

1784-1865 

17S4-186S 

ffi1...„«,. 

SS5,?KE, :  : 

Peter  Parley  Book^  ete.     ... 

Tbompion.  Daniel  P.,  .' 

793-1808 

°'3'>SS"".'^"' "-•?"- 

I795-I970 

Inlell^lual  Philosophy 

quest   of    Peru,   Coaqueat  of 

Hiato^- of  New  EnnUnd.  .    ,    , 

SssStSSc.: 

1802-1876 

Buebnell.  Horace.  .    .   .{ 

M"™rUsS^of1>aTTOnB"''   ' 

1802-1870 

Prenlim.  Oeorie  D., .   , 

Poema. 

1803-1882 

EmenuD,  Ralph  Waldo.  J 

1804-1864 
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REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 


LoDifelloiir.  H.  W.,  . 
HildiMh.  Riohard,  .  . 
Whittlw.  Jobn  O., .   . 

Hcdmc*.  OBirar  Wndsll.  -J  | 

Pot.  Edsar  Allen,  .    .    . 

McCoah.  Junes 

Stowe,  Hftrrtet  B«echBr, 


Outre  Urr.  etc. -j  I  ] 

Hutoryot  U.  S.  (a  1821.   -    .    ■    | 


,  I  Autocrat  of  the  BmkFut  Table.  ! 


I '  Mnud  MQIler,  e 


'    CMtiol  Dietkmkry  of  Enfliib.  . 


Waldm.  ExcuniM 


Whipple.  Edwin  P.. 
Wbitmu,  Wilt,  . 
White.  Richard  Gimi 
Adsnu,  Willuun  Taylor. '  | 
Hale,  Edvard  Everett,  -j , 
Parton.  James.  .  .  . 
,  Donald  G..  . 


Amona   My  Booki,  Uy  Btudy  \ 

1      Window, ■> 

I  Enayi  end  Kanewa.  / 


Katrina. 
Ratile  Hymi 
,  Later  Lyrics 


Juvenilee  (Olivi 


Dream  Life,  Reveries  of  a  BMb-  . 


R«ii,  TiioDu 
WtDlworth,     . 


Whitney,  Adeline  D., 
Shea.  John  D.  G..  .  . 
Bokei,  GeoneH...  . 
Curtii.  Georie  W.,      . 

Tiiylor,  Bayatd.  .   .    . 


Wallace,  Lew, 


Bayoe,  Paul  Hatniltoii. 


Oregon  Trail  .'Pioneere  o[  Franee. 
Monlcalni  and  Wolfe,  etc.  .  .    . 

Outdoor  Papeni 

Short  Studies  of  Amerioan  Au- 

The  CayvoTthyB,  Faith  Gartnay, 

The  Cathode  Church  iii  America. 


:  The  New  Pastoral,  e 


Poema  of  the  Oric 


«  ol  Honmoulli.  ■ 


Abbott.  Lyman.  .  .  . 
Howella.  William  Dean. 
Aldrich.  Thomas  Bailey. 


I  History  of  American 
.  !  Innocents  Abroad.  . 
I ,  Huckleberry  Finn.  . 


Ijfe  and  I.«tlers 


1  Payson.   . 
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Counlrv  Uvins,  Stumblins 

Blocks 

Luck  of  Roarins  Ouop.  ■    . 


The  Hfathen      Chin« 


lardy,  Arthur  8., . 


I    Mftbs,«od  Myth  Slaksr*.   •    •    •    , 

,  The  Boy's  Fpoissaii*.   !    i    !    !    !    I  Po« 
Daisy  Millei,  Porinit  of  a  I«cly.  I 


American  history  and  American  literature  are 
not  contemparaneous  terms.  American  history 
began  with  the  European  settlement  of  the 
American  continent,  but  the  lit«ratui«  not  until 
generations  later,  when  the  lite  ot  the  new  worhl 
bad  created  distinctively  different  ideals  and 
different  currents  ot  thought  and  emotion. 
American  literature  was  in  its  origin  simply  a 
branch  of  English  literature  set  in  new  earth. 
Our  intellectual  dependence  on  England  has 
gradually  lessened,  and  as  we  have  gamed  inde- 

Kndence  in  national  affairs,  national  ideals 
ve  grown  clearer  and  our  character  more 
definitely  defined.  This  gradual  change  in 
national  character  has  been  reflected  period  by 
period  in  our  literature,  but  American  literature 
remains  to-day.  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  shall 
ever  remain,  a  branch  of  the  great  literature  oi 
England  which  binds  together  the  great  body  ot 
the  English  speaking  people. 

Periods  of  American  LiTERATUaB 
I.     The  Colonial  Period,  1807-1765. 
II.     The  Revolutionary  Period,  1765-1789. 

III.     The  Period  of  the  Republic,  1789-190S. 

Colonial  Period,  1607-1765.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  group  of  Eng- 
lish colonies  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
represented  entirely  separate  communities.  There 
was  no  national  life.  The  literature  of  the 
colonial  period  bad  its  beginnings  in  no  one 
center.  Colonial  literature  is  a  literature  of  sec- 
tions, each  reflecting  the  character  of  the  set- 
tlers. 

In  Virginia  education  was  despised.  All  were 
in  eager  search  for  ease  of  life  or  gold.  The 
earliest  writings  in  this  colony  were  news  letters 
and  various  descriptions  of  the  new  and  strange 
country  or  the  story  of  mishaps  and  prosperity, 
writlen  by  tlie  settlers  to  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land. Very  little  attempt  was  made  at  beauty 
of  style.  Captain  John  Smith  had  printed  when 
he  returned  to  London  "A  True  Relation  of 
Virginia,"  published  in  1608.  "We  doubt  not," 
he  writes,  "but  by  God's  gracious  assistance, 
and  the  adventurous,  willing  minds  and  speedy 
furtherance  to  so  honorable  an  action  in  after 
times,  to  see  our  nation  enjoy  a  country,  not 
only  exceedingly  pleasant  for  habitation,  but 
'     very  profitable  for  commerce  in  general,  "" 

■  '  ■y  God,  honorable 

1  commodious  gener- 


ally to  the  whole  kingdom."  This  and  other 
writings  of  the  early  Virginia  colonists  form 
very  valuable  historic  documents.  Certain  (ew 
attempts  at  scholarly  work  were  made,  such  aa 
the  translation  of  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoaes."  by 
George  Sandys,  treasurer  of  the  Virginian  colony 
and  son  of  the  archbishop  of  York. 

Among  the  narratives  and  descriptions  of  tbe 
coimtry  were  "Good  News  from  Vireinia,"  by 
Alexander  Whitaker,  published  in  London  in 
1613:  and  "Leah  and  Rachel,"  by  John  Ham- 
mond, published  in  1656.  But  books  ot  thia 
character  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  tbe  new 
continent.  They  were  written  by  Enelishmen 
and  printed  in  England  to  be  read  by  their 
countrymen. 

Great  importance  was  attached  to  education 
in  the  New  England  colonies.  Schools,  colleges, 
the  printing  press,  were  soon  established.  Books 
and  pamphlets  were  published.  The  firat  book 
printed  was  the  "  Bay  Psalm  Book."  Beforo 
1630  public  instruction  was  compulsory  in  New 
England. 

Among  the  earliest  writings  were  diaries,  his- 
tories, and  descriptions.  The  events  of  the  first 
year  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  were  recorded  in 
the  "Journal  of  William  Bradford  and  Edward 
Winslow,"  vivid  and  full  of  interesting  incidents. 
The  "History  ot  Plymouth,"  by  William  Brad- 
ford, for  thirty  years  governor  ot  the  colony, 
comes  down  to  1646. 

The  literature  of  New  England  was,  through- 
out the  Colonial  period,  of  a  religious  character. 
The  only  questions  of  general  interest  were  ques- 
tions of  theology.  The  writers  of  books  and 
pamphlets  were  men  who  had  fought  tor  their 
religious  opinions.  They  had  exiled  themselves 
that  they  might  be  free  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 
Naturally,  the  first  publications  were  .in  defense 
of  their  creed.  Their  only  literary  object  was 
to  explain  divine  truth  aa  they  perceived 
it.  Religious  books'  and  pamphlets,  therefore, 
form  the  great  bulk  of   the  publications  of  tbe 

Most  prominent  among  the  clergy  were  Ro^r 
Williama,  the  author  ot  many  writings,  in  which 
he  boldly  stood  for  liberty  of  conacience;  John 
Eliot,  the  "  Apostle  to  the  Indians  "  and  a  writer 
of  books;  the  Mathers,  father,  son,  and  grand- 
son, who  were  men  of  great  mental  power  and 
voluminous  sermons.  y-  ^  ■ 
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The  three  greatest  nainea  during  the  Colonial  I 
period  were;  Cotton  Mather  (166;(-172S),  Jona- 
than Edwards  (1703-1758),  Benjamin  Franklin 
(1706-1790).  The  most  celebrated  book  by  Cot- 
ton Mather  was  the  "Magnalia  Christi  Ameri- 
cana," or  "great  things  done  by  Christ  tor  the 
American  people."  Jonathan  Edwards'  princi- 
pal work  IB  entitled  "  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom 
o(  the  Will."  The  best  known  of  Franklin's  j 
works  are  his  "Autobiography,"  "  Father  Abra- 
ham's Speech."  and  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac."  ! 
The  early  writings  of  Beniamin  Franklin  fall ' 
within  the  Colonial  period,  out  his  s^atf  papers 
and  his  later  works  belong  to  the  Revolutionary 
period.  The  first  newspaper  published  in  Amer- 
ica was  "Pubhc  Occurrences,"  m  1690,  "The 
Boston  News  Letter"  was  published  in  1704; 
"The  Boston  Gawtte"  in  1718. 

Revolutionary  Period.  ,Bv  the  middle 
ol  the  Eighteenth  Century  great'  cnanges  were 
manifested  in  the  character  of  the  colonies. 
They  had  become  closer  neighbors  and  tliey 
had  discovered  that  they  had  much  ia  common. 
The  old  isolation  was  broken  down,  and  with 
united  voice  they  protested  against  foreign 
injustice.  The  character  of  the  writings  of  the 
Colonial  |)eriod  was  theological,  the  character 
ot  the  wntiiigs  of  the  Revolutionary  period  was 
political.  The  writers  of  the  day  denounced ' 
tyranny  and  nrociaimed  for  liberty  and  self- ' 
reliance,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  for  our 
national  literature.  Already,  for  half  a  century, 
the  weekly  newspapers,  as  well  as  a  few  monthly 
macazLnes  for  a  decade  or  more,  had  been  pub- 
lishing and  discussing  political  news,  so  that  the 
people  of  the  colonies  had  been  educated  to 
think  and  write  upon  such  subjects.  The  Amer~ 
[can  colleges  had  contributed  thevr  share  to  the 
spirit  of  independence,  and  educated  men  were 
ready  to  act  as  leaders.  It  is  not  stranee,  there- 
fore, that  the  state  papers  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  form  a  body  of  exceedingly  able  docu- 
ments. "When  your  lordship  looks  at  the 
Spers  transmitted  to  us  from  America,"  said 
atham,  in  1775,  "when  you  consider  their 
decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  you  cannot  but 
respect  their  cause." 

The  greatest  orator  of  Massachusetts  was 
James  Otis;  the  greatest  orator  of  Virginia, 
Patrick  Henry.  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
John  Jay,  Alexander  Hamilton,  all  were  able 
writers.  There  were  some  attempts  at  general 
literature,  history,  essay,  biography,  fiction,  and 
there  were  afew  poets  of  an  inferior  sort.  The  bal- 
lad literature  of  Revolutionary  days  is  said  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Chatham.  The 
Bongs  current  in  America  during  this  era  are  his- 
torically interesting  and  artistically  monotonous. 
They  celebrate  in  rude  verse  the  achievements 
of  native  heroes,  like  "Bold  Hawthorne";  or 
ridicule,  like  "Jack  Brag,"  the  British  Lion;  or, 
like  the  "Fate  of  Burgoyne,"  the  overthrow  of 
vaulting  ambition;  or,  as  in  "Wyoming  Mas- 
sacre," bewail  the  fate  of  the  fallen;  or,  as  in 
"Free  America,"  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the 
good  cause.  Among  the  very  rude  national  an- 
thems of  the  West,  Yankee  Doodle  "  is  remark- 
able as  having  be^  an  old  Dutch  catch  adapted 
into  an  English  satirical  chant,  and  adopted, 
with   conscious   or   unconscious   irony,   by   the 


American  troops.  "Hail  Columbia"  was  a 
somewhat  later  production,  by  Joseph  Hopkin- 
son;  and  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  by  Fran-  ■ 
cis  S.  Key,  is  associated  with  the  traditions  ot 
the  second  British  War.  As  inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Eighteenth,  though  belonging  in 
date  to  the  early  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, we  may  mention  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers" 
of  J.  Pierpont;  Woodworth's  "Old  Oaken 
Bucket " ;  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  by  J.  H. 
Payne;  the  humorous  burlesque  of  J.  G.  Saxe, 
"  Jliss  MacBride  " ;  and  the  verses  of  the  great 
painter  and  romancer,  Washington  Allston, 
with  the  refrain,  "  We  are  One."  Francis 
Hopkinson's  "Battle  ot  the  Kegs";  Joel 
Barlow's  "  Hasty  Pudding " ;  the  humorous 
"Wants  of  Man,"  by  Quincy  Adams;  the 
"Conquest  of  Canaan,"  and  Columbia,"  ^so 
by  Quincy  Adams,  are  the  best  verses  of  their 

Period  of  tbe  Republic.  The  best  en- 
ergies of  the  American  people  have  been  concen- 
trated on  the  development  of  vast  material  re- 
sources and  the  building  ot  a  great  nation.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  century  of  such 
activity  would  produce  a  literature  equal  to 
that  of  the  Mother  Country  witli  her  centuries 
of  assimilation  and  development.  American 
literature  has  no  name  that  can  rank  with  the 
highest.  She  has  never  produced  a  Shakespere 
or  a  Milton,  but  her  long  roll  of  honorable  names 
who  have  written  prose  and  verse  give  promise 
of  the  literature  that  may  be  produced  in  Amer- 
ica when  time  has  ripened  this  nation  and  when 
the  great  genius  shall  be  bom. 

The  center  of  literary  production  during  the 
last  century  shifted  from  place  to  place  along 
the  Atlantic  coast.  It  was  first  in  New  York 
and  began  with  the  writers  who  formed  the 
Knickerbocker  school.  From  1830  to  I8.')5  the 
literary  center  shifted  to  Cambridge  and  Con- 
cord, where  it  remained  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Since  the  deaths  of  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes,  the  leaders  of 
the  Concord-Cambridge  school,  there  has  been 
no  one  center  of  literary  preeminence.  New 
writers  have  arisen  in  man^  parts  of  the  country 
and  a  general  interest  in  letters  hae  been 
diffused. 

With  the  first  decade  ot  the  Nmeteentb  Cen- 
tury the  stress  of  war  and  politics  was  relaxed 
and  the  time  was  favorable  for  the  beginnings 
ot  our  national  hterature. 

The  principal  writers  during  the  pioneer  pe- 
riod of  American  literature  were  Washington 
Irving,  James  Kirk  Paulding,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,  Wilfiam  Cullen  Bryant,  Edgar  Allen 
Poe.  It  was  Washington  Irving  who,  by  his 
"Knickerbocker  History"  and  "Sketch  Book," 
removed  from  us  the  taunt,  "Who  reads  an 
American  Book?  "  Cooper  invented  a  new  type 
of  novel  in  his  "Leather  Stocking  Tales,"  and 
Bryant  gave  us  poetry  of  the  new  world,  l^lgar 
Allen  Poe  created  the  music  of  poetry  such  as 
bad  never  been  sung. 

The  literary  history  of  New  England  divides 
into  three  periods,  represented  by  three  groups 
of  writers.  First,  the  political  group,  including 
the  great  orators;    second,  the  poet%  and  tbeo- 
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logians;  third,  poeU,  novelists,  essayists,  criticB.  j 
Among  the  orators  and  Btateamen  of  the  first 
group  are  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett, 
Rufus  Choftte,  Wendell  PhUlips,  Charloa  Sum- 
ner, all  orators  of  the  anti-alavery  days.  Con- 
temporaneoun  with  these  were  the  great  orators 
of  the  South:  Henry  Clay,  Robert  Hayne,  John 
C.  Calhoun.  To  the  great  orators  of  the  nation 
must  be  added  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  won  an  enduring  place  by  hie  Gettysburg 
speech. 

The  second  New  Eoglaod  group  includes 
nuDor  poets  as  well  as  the  great  theologian, 
William  Ellery  ChAnnins;  the  poet  and  painter, 
WasUngton  Allston^  and  Richard  Henry  Dana, 
for  many  years  editor-in-chief  of  the  "North 
American  Review."  The  third  group  of  New 
England  writers  includes  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  to 
these  may  be  added  Bronson  Alcott  and  Louisa 
M.  Alcott,  Henry  Thoreau.  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  Theodore  Parker,  George  William  Curtis, 
George  Ripley,  and  Margaret  Fuller,  Notable 
among  histoncal  writers  during  this  half  of  the 
century  are  Richard  Hildreth,  George  Bancroft, 
Francis  Parkman,  John  Lothrop  Motlev,  William 
Hickling  Prescott,  John  Fiske,  and  John  Bach 
MacUaster. 

The  period  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
has  been  one  of  great  productiveness  in  literary 
fields,  and  continues  to  show  an  increasing 
rather  than  a  diminishing  tendency.  To  record 
even  the  name  of  every  writer  who  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  favorable  notice  by  competent 
critics  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  review. 
The  importance  of  the  monthly  and  other  mag- 
azines and  reviews  as  vehicles  for  the  first  pub- 
lication of  all  varieties  of  writing,  has  wonder- 
fully developed  and  the  success  of  those  periodi- , 
caJs  which  employ  the  art  of  illustration  is  I 
especially  notable.  While  .the  greater  part  of 
magazine  writing  has  been  of  a  quality  to  en- 
gage chiefly  the  attention  of  desultory  and 
uncritical  readers,  there  is  now  apparent  a 
decided  development  in  the  direction  of  greater 
thoroughness,  sounder  scientific  method,  and 
a  more  acute  and  delicate  art.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  in  historical  and  biographical 
studies. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century  we 
have  no  promise  of  literature  equal  in  quality  to 
the  best  that  was  produced  in  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  but  the  number  of  those 
who  can  write  well  is  exceedingly  lai^.  Ameri- 
can fiction  of  to-day  is  realistic  and  it  has 
utilized  freely  the  large  resources  of  this  country. 
The  number  of  writers  of  realistic  fiction  can- 
not be  computed,  for  among  them  must  be 
included  the  writers  of  short  atones  with  local 
coloring.  Two  acknowledged  leaders  in  this 
field  are  William  Dean  Ho  wells  and  Henry 
James,  Jr.-  Mr.  Howells  is  a  keen  observer  of 
social  life  in  our  principal  cities  and  has  described 
it  in  several  novels  with  depressing  accuracy. 
Mr.  James  has  given  us  a  study  of  the  American 
abnmd  in  what  Das  been  called  the  "  international 
novel."  Contemporaneous  with  these  are  Thomas  | 
Bailey  Aldrich  and  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
both  of  them  writers  of  poetry  as  well  as  prose. 
With  the  death  of  Aldrich  in  1907  and  Sted- 1 


man  in  1908,  the  last  of  the  old  school  of  Ameri- 
can critics  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away. 
Mr.  Aldrich  and  Hr.  Stedman  were  not  great 
literary  geniuses,  they  did  not  assume  to  be, 
but  they  had  fine  literary  tastes  and  as  editors 
and  essajdsts  they  educated  the  reading  public- 
Other  writers  of  attractive  stories  are  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Frank  R,  Stockton,  Elizabeth 
Phelps  Ward,  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  Sarah 
Ome  Jewett.  Among  the  essayists  are  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  John  Burroughs,  lUchard 
Henry  Stoddard,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Rich- 
ard Grant  White,  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  Prominent 
amorig  literary  journalists  and  cr:tics  are  Bar- 
rett Wendell,  Parke  Godwin,  Richard  Watson 
GUder. 

Western  writers  have  added  to  our  literature 
an  original  vein  of  realism  and  humor;  the 
poems  of  lUley  and  the  novels  of  Edward  Eggle- 
ston  with  their  Hoosier  dialect,  Maurice  Thomp- 
son, Eugene  Field,  Lew  Wallace,  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson,  Cincinnatus  Miller  ("Joaquin  Miller"). 
I  Francis  Bret  Harte,  and  greatest  of  all,  Samuel 
'L.  Clemens  ("Mark  Twain  ),  w-itb  his  inimitable 
humor,  have  not  only  given  us  a  literature  of 
the  West  but  a  fund  of  laughter  which  is 
international. 

The  South,  since  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  has  awakened  to  greater  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. She  has  a  right  to  be  rAijud  of  the 
writers  she  has  already  produced  and  to  be 
hopeful  of  her  future.  In  these  years,  when 
poetry  has  been  so  rare  and  prose  essav  and 
the  novel  have  so  multiplied,  the  South  has 
given     us     two     poets    with     unusual     poetic 

g>wer,  Sidney  Lanier  and  Paul  Laurence 
unbar.  Sidney  Lanier  was  both  poet  and 
muucian  and  had  the  rate  power  of  interpreta- 
tion. In  his  "Marahes  of  Giyan,"  as  he  saw 
and  felt  them,  he  has  made  us  see  and  feel 
them  too.  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  the  poet 
of  the  colored  race,  had  the  lyric  charm  that 
belongs  to  true  poetry.  Some  of  his  exquisite 
poems  will  be  accounted  among  the  best 
that  America  has  produced.  Nowhere  is 
there  a  finer  dialect  poem  than  Dunbar's 
"When  Malindy  Sings,  a  poem  written  as 
a  delicate  tribute  to  his  own  mother  who 
was  a  negro  slave.  Fiction  has  been  every- 
where the  favorite  form  ot  writing  during 
the  last  few  decades,  and  the  South  rnay 
well  t«ke  satisfaction  in  the  fine  literary 
work  of  such  writers  as  George  W.  Cable, 
James  Lane  Allen,  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
Richard  M.  Johnston,  Mary  N.  Murfree  {"  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock"),  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  ("Uncle  Remus"),  Winston 
Churchill. 

Three  stages  in  American  literature  ha^'e 
been  considered,  the  Colonial  period,  lasting 
two  hundred  years  and  more,  when  literary 
elTorts  wera  confined  to  feeble  imitation  of 
European  models;  the  second,  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  when  there  was  great  un- 
rest and  no  creative  literary  genius;  the  third 
period,  that  of  the  Republic,  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  are  to-day  working  out  our  ideals, 
which   will  appear   in   future   American   litera- 
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The  oldest  existing  libraries  have  been  found 
in  Italy  and  in  that  country  have  been  preserved 
the  oldest  and  most  valuable  Greek  and  Latin 
MISS.  Among  these  are  the  palimpsest,  "  De 
Republica,"  of  Cicero,  believed  to  date  as  far 
back  as  the  Third  Century,  the  famous  "Codejt 
Vaticanua"  of  the  Fourth  Century,  and  the 
equally  ancient  "Virri!"  and  "Terence."  Italy 
of  the  Middle  Ages  clung  to  classical  traditions 
and  when  at  the  end  of  the  Fifth  Century  the 
fighting  bands  from  the  North  conquered  the 
Roman  world  Latin  thought  held  its  power  while 

Slitlcal  Rome  was  lost.  During  years  that 
lowed  the  Italians  treasured  memoriea  of 
Rome  and  fought  against  the  encroaching 
Hohenstaufen  Empire,  and  from  this  absorbing 
interest  in  political  questions  they  were  attracted 
by.  posilujt.  ""d  practical  subjects,  especially 
the  study  of  Roman  law.  Those  who  turned 
toward  theology  generally  went  to  Paris  for 
study,  while  in  Italy  the  schools  for  laymen  edu- 
cated scholars  and  writers  who  were  masters  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  such  poets  as  For- 
tunatuB.  All  this  kept  alive  a  cert^n  culture 
in  that  barbarous  age  and  had  great  influence 
on  future  Italian  literature. 

When  legends,  poems,  and  tales,  appeared  in 
other  countries  and  among  other  Latin  peoples, 
Italian  writers  and  students,  still  interested  in 
hislorv  apd  law,  copied  these  from  the  French 
and   German,    but   made    the    romance   of   the 


Troubadors  into  serious  history,  written  in  the 
Latin  language,  ^ven  the  religious  legend, 
so  popular  in  that  age,  was  little  Known,  or  ap- 

Ereciated  in  Italy.  Prosaic  lives  of  the  saints, 
istorical  chronicles,  and  translations  from 
Aristotle's  philoBophv  and  Marco  Polo's  travels 
were  gathered  into  long  series  of  tacts.  This 
hindered  the  literary  growth  of  the  new  language 
and  there  was  no  real  Italian  writing  before  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  Especially  in  toe  last  half 
of  that  century  the  new  literature  grew,  in  the 
north  of  Italy  chiefly,  in  the  form  of  religious 
poems  intended  to  be  recited  to  the  people,  and 
in  the  south  in  love  poems  of  ideality,  feeling, 
and  sentiment.  The  stirring  religious  move- 
meot  of  that  age,  when  the  two  great  orders  of 
S^nt  Francis  and  Saint  Dominic  arose,  influ- 
enced all  Italian  life  and  letters.  Many  poems 
or  hymns  have  been  attributed  to  Francis  of 
Assisi  and  others  to  the  poet,  Jacopone,  irtio 
was  a  mystic  and  a  most  original  writer. 

At  this  time,  too.  the  religious  drama  began 
with  an  old  hemit.  Fasani,  who  had  come  out 
from  his  cavern  in  the  year  12.')8.  and  suddenly 
appeared  in  Perugia.  Life  was  hard  in  Italy 
during  these  vears,  the  never-ceaung  quarrels 
betweeif  the  6uelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  the 
frequent  interdicts  and  excommunications  from 
the  popes  and  the  tyrannous  cruelty  of  the  nobles 
added  to  famines  and  plagues,  kept  the  people 
constant   fear.     Fasam   added  -to   this  jun- 
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happy  turbulence  in    Perugia  by  announcing  longiDg  for  home  and  his  Bolemn  love  for  the 

himself  aa  sent  by  God  to  warn  the  people  of  lady  of  his  heart  crowded  out  oil  subtle  philos- 

terrible   visitations  shown  to  him  in   visions,  ophy.    More  than  two  centuries  later  his  com' 

From   these    influences   many   joined   together  p1et«  poetical  works  were  placed  in  the  libmiea 

and   formed   themselves   into   a   society   to   do  of  Florence  and  Venice. 

penances  and  their  songs,  connected  with  the  The   works  of  Dante  Alighieri   (1265-1321), 

church  liturgy  and   chanted   in   dialogue  form,  stand  an  the  ceater  of  all  literature  of  his  time, 

grew  into  the  first  dramas  in  the  Italian  tongue.  In  his  little  book  of  poetry  and  prose,  the  "Vita 

The  people  of  Tuscany  spoke  a  dialect  closely  ;  Nuova,"  are  found  lyrics,  the  form  and  style  of 

resembliuK  the  Latin  and  it   became  the  Ian-  :  which  mark  all  lyrical  poetry  of  that  day.      In 

guage  of  Fiterature.    Under  its  democratic  gov-  this  he  idealizes  love,  making  everything  heav- 

emment  Tuscany  was  the  drst  province  of  Italy,  1  enly  through  it  as  he  IfUs  the  story  of  nis  own 

politically,  and  philosophy  and  science  gained  love  for  Beatrice,   wiiom  he  makes  almost  di- 

a  hold  in  the  cities,  but  prose  was  scanty  during  I  vine.    The  "In  Memotiam"  of  Tennyson  has 

the  Thirteenth  Century,  while  poetiy  in  various  been  Ukened  to  this  work.     Dante  was  the  most 

forms  was  abundant.     The  first  real  prose  writ-  illustrious  of  Florentine  citizens  as  well  aa  poets, 

ing  in  Italian  was  a  scientific  book,  a  treatise  and  was  chosen  prior  of  the  republic  in  the  year 

on  astronomy  and  geography   by   Ristoro.     A  1300.    In  his  immortal  poem,  the  "  Divine  Com- 

coUection  of  tales  called  the  "Cento  Novelle  edy,"  he  has  preserved  the  names  and  deeds  <A 

Antiche"  belongs  to  that  time,  containing  short  the  great  men   who  made  Florence   renowned. 

stories    from     history,     ancient    tradition,    the  The   parties   contending   for   power    took   new 

Bible,  and  legends.     A  number  of  novels  were  names  at  the  bepnning  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 

also  written,  but  they  are  of  little  uol£  compared  tury,  the  Biancru  representing  the  remnant  of 

with  the  rich  legenoary  lore  of  other  countries,  the   old   Ghibelline  faction   while  the  Guelphs, 

Guittone  d'Arezzo  is   a    name   that  attracts  the  nobles  or  aristocracy,  took  the  name  of  the 

a  period;  he  wrote  many  poems  Neri.     Dante,  as  one  of  the  Bianchi,  was,  at  last, 

!,  mostly  in  the  form  ot  letters,  among  the  proscribed  and  his  life  became  a  per- 


I  this  period;  he  wrote  many  poems   Neri.     Dante,  as  one  of  the  Bianchi,  was,  at  last, 
le  prose,  mostly  in  the  form  ot  letters,   among  the  proscribed  and  his  life  became  a  per- 
His  love  for  antiquity,   Roman  tradition,   and   petual   pilgrimage    from    one    Italian    town    to 


the  old  language  was  strong:  in  his  researehes  another. 
he  went  book  more  than  a  thousand  years  and  The  "Convito"  or  "Banquet"  was  the  work- 
took  Seneca  for  his  model,  trying  to  wnte  Italian  of  Dant«'a  manhood  as  the  "  Vita  Nuova  "  waa 
in  the  old  Latin  style.  His  subjects  were  moral  the  work  of  his  youth.  It  is  made  ap  of  three 
or  religious  and  his  mixed  style  mo,'<t  extrava-  treatises,  each  formine  a  commentary,  and  he 
gant  and  involved.  All  this  belongs  to  the  age  .  planned  to  compose  eleven  more,  which  would 
of  beginnings.  |  have  made  it  a  book  of  univerml  knowled^. 

During  this  Thirteenth  Century  the  Re-  Another  work,  "De  Monarehia,"  written  m 
formers  gained  greatly  in  numbers  and  about  [  Latin  in  scholastic  form,  was  meant  to  show 
the  middle  of  the  century  one  sect,  the  Paterini,  that  a  universal  monarehy  is  necessary  to  the 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Guelphs.  led  by  a  well-being  of  the  world;  this  monarchy  was  to 
Dominican  friar.  Two  columns  in  tne  city  of  be  centered  in  the  Romans.  This  has  been 
Florence  still  mark  the  place  of  the  fearful  mas-   called  the  creed  of  Dante's  Ghibeliinism.       "~ 

*' at  many  years  laUr  the  banished  Ghi-   sides  h'    ""'   "      "  

gathered  their  forces,  became  con-  of  soni 
1  their  turn  and  would  have  burned  [>oet's 
the  city  but  for  the  determined  opposition  of  rious.  The  letters 
Farenato  degli  Ubertia,  whose  name  Dante  among  the  most  important  material  for  his 
afterward  made  immortal.  In  the  year  1282  biography.  He  wrote  to  the  government  ot 
the  most  wealthy  guilds  of  the  rich  city  drew  Florence  to  complain  of  his  undeserved  eTcUe, 
away  from  all  rule  and  established  a  government  to  Henry  VII,  urging  to  some  definite  plans  and 
of  tneir  own,  and  this  year  may  be  considered  to  the  Italian  cardinals  pleading  for  the  election 
the  data  at  which  a  new  period  ot  Italian  litera-  ot  an  Italian  pope.  There  are  other  letters 
ture  began,  the  period  of  development.  This  to  friends  and  to  people  connected  with  hia 
period  saw,  also,  the  beginning  oi  Italian  art  in  work. 
Tuscan  lync  poetri-.  The    contents   and    scope   of   the    wonderful 

The  poet  and  philosopher,  Cavalcanti,  became  poem,  the  ''  DivineComedy,"  are  beyond  the  space 
head  01  the  Ghibellines:  and  when  never-ending  of  a  short  notice.  From  different  authorities 
brawls  wearied  the  people  who  sought  peace,  by  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  begun  about  thQ 
banishing  the  leaders  of  the  rival  parties,  he  was  :  year  1300,  the  "  Inferno  "  was  finished  in  1314, 
cast  out  among  the  rest  and  died  in  the  year  the  "Purgatorio"  completed  in  1318,and  the  last 
1,(00.  He  wrote  in  prose  on  oratory  and  philos- 1  cantos  of  the  "Paradiso"  were  probably  finished 
ophy,  but  his  poems,  especially  the  love  sonnets  not  long  before  the  death  of  the  poet.  Dant« 
and  short  songs,  were  most  noted  and  were  |  said  of  this  poem  that  he  called  it  a  comedy  be- 
praised  by  Dante,  who  was  his  great  friend,  cause  it  had  a  sad  beginning  and  a  cheerful  end- 
Kome  of  these  songs  were  simple  and  graceful,  ing.  He  hides  an  allegorical  meaning  under  the 
others  were  heavy  with  metaphysical  ideas  bor-  literal  one  and  in  this  it  is  connected  with  medii^ 
rowed  from  the  Christian  Fatliera  and  ancient  vol  literature,  but  the  merit  of  the  poem  lies  in 
philosophers.  His  "Canzone  d'Amore"  be-  the  individual  art.  He  took  his  materials  from 
came  popular  and  was  frequently  published.  :  theology,  philosophy,  history,  and  mythology. 
In  the  most  noted  songs  or  ballads,  probably  ,  mingled  this  with  hatred  and  love,  and  under 
written    during    banishment,     his    melancholy    his  genius  the  dead  became  again  alive.     This 
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and  began  the  age  of  the  Renaissance. 

Cino  da  Pistoia  (1270-1336),  son  of  a  nob'e 
family,  was  also  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Dante.  Id  literature  be  continued  in  some  sort 
the  tradition  of  Dante  during  the  interval  be- 
tween him  and  hia  BUccessor,  Petrarch.  His 
name  is  found  on  all  tiats  of  early  Italian  poets 
and  Ub  love  poems  are  rouucal  and  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  quoted  by  critics  as  being  surpassed 
only  by  Dante  himseif.  It  has  been  said  that 
in  the  writings  of  Cavalcanto,  Dante,  and  Cino 
da  Pistoia  "the  paycholoey  of  love  and  of  sor- 
row nearly  reaches  perfection." 

In  histories  of  literature  Petrarch  (1304-1374), 
is  classed  as  one  of  the  four  classical  poets  of 
Italv,  but  be  is  as  well  known  from  his  interest 
in  the  old  Latin  writers  and  his  influence  in  the 
revival  of  leamini;  in  mediieval  Europe.  His 
father  was  included  in  the  same  edict  of  life- 
loDK  banishment  that  sent  Dante  out  of  Florence 
and  the  boyhood  of  Petrarch  was  spent  in  a 
little  village  of  Tuscany  where  he  acquired  the 
pure  Tuscan  idiom  that  he  afterward  used  with 
BO  much  skill  in  odes  and  sonnets.  He  lived  for 
many  years  at  Avignon,  denouDcing  the  life  of 
the  papal  court ;  he  traveled  much  in  Europe 
and  in  the  year  1341  he  received  the  poet's 
crown  in  Rome.  He  wrote  works  in  Latin,  the 
most  important  being  in  the  form  of  letters, 
known  as  the  "EpiatSl»,"  important  as  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times  as  well  as  an  index  to  his 
own  life  and  mind.  Another  work  in  Latin  was 
a  poem,  "Africa,"  in  which  he  recited  the  wars 
of  Scipio.  In  the  year  1327  he  is  said  to  have 
first  met  Laura,  the  object  of  his  life-long  de- 
votion and  heroine  of  his  poetic  writings.  That 
Laura  really  lived  has  come  to  be  a  belief,  but 
who  Laura  was  cannot  be  definitely  proved; 
ehe  undoubtedly  lived  at  Avignon,  His  "Can- 
Eoniere"  contams  poems  written  during  the 
life- time  of  Laura,  poems  written  after  her 
death,  and  a  third  part  which  seems  to  have 
been  planned  after  the  manner  of  Dante.  While 
these  r«ems  show  Petrarch  to  have  been  a 
psyoholo^st,  he  did  not,  like  the  poets  before 
aim,  go  into  transcendentalism,  but  kept  within 
human  limits.  Petrarch  had  no  decided  politi- 
cal idea,  but  he  was  a  most  patriotic  Italian, 
and  in  his  mind  connected  the  Italy  of  his  day 
with  the  great  Rome  of  the  days  of  Cicero. 

Boccaccio  (1313-1375)  lacked  nothing  of  Pe- 
trarch's love  for  antiquity  or  his  interest  in  the 
new  Italian  literature.  Great  classical  learning 
shows  in  his  "Genealogia  Deorum,"  where  he 
writes  of  the  Pagan  deities,  making  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  mythological  knowledge.  He  com- 
piled, or  perfected,  works  on  geography,  he 
touched  upon  hiatoiy  and  wrote  some  minor 
things  in  Latin,  besides  his  Italian  lyrics  and 
longer  poems.  His  famous  Italian  work  was 
the  "Decameron,"  a  collection  of  a  hundred 
novels  related  by  men  and  women  who  had  left 
Florence  during  a  year  of  plague  (1384).  In 
this  the  rude  form  used  in  fable-writing  gave 
place  to  careful  work  on  classic  models  and  was 
the  banning  of  an  artistic  style  in  romance. 
Among  authors  who  wrote  collections  of  tales 
in  imitation  of  Boccaccio  were  Fiorentino,  Sac- 
cbetti,  and  Sercambi. 


A  chronicle  of  events  dating  between   the 

years  1280  and  1312  was  written  by  Compa^, 
which  is  still  consulted  as  important  authority 
for  that  period  of  Florentine  history.  It  shows 
strong  feeling  and  discusses  the  reasons  of  the 
events  which  evidently  came  under  his  own 
notice.  Villani,  another  chronicler,  relates 
events  up  to  1347.  He  traveled  in  France  as 
well  as  Italy,  and  his  chronicle  includes  much 
valuable  knowledge  concerning  both  countries. 
This  was  afterwards  verified  by  Antonio  Pucci 
and  other  versified  history  was  ivritten  during 
this  century  when  every  subject  was  treated 
Yznder  the  form  of  verse.  Many  minor  poets 
also  left  political  works.  In  connection  with  this 
versification  comic  poetry  was  also  developed 
and  carried  on  by  Pucci,  Orgagna,  and  their  fol- 
lowers. These  poems,  comical  as  well  as  his- 
torical, were  meant  to  be  recited  to  the  people 
and  in  them  were  the  be^nnings  of  the  romantic 
epics  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Ariosto's  "Oi^ 
lando   Furioso,"  Bojardo's  " Innamorato,"   and 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (1449-U92),  remembered 
chiefly  as  a  statesman,  was  a  man  of  letters,  and 
left  poems  written  in  the  spirit  of  Dante  and 
older  poets,  while  he  was  a  man  of  hia  own  time. 
As  a  classical  scholar  he  shows  the  influence  of 
the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  During  the  Fifteenth 
Century  a  kind  of  literature  started  in  Florence, 
attached  to  popular  festivals  held  in  honor  of 
St.  John,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city.  Al- 
though this  was  in  the  form  of  popular  poetry 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  important  authors 
are  found  in  connection  with  it  and  it  became 
the  foundation  of  the  Italian  drama.  Against 
this  hterary  and  social  movement  the  friar, 
Savonarola,  appeared,  arriving  in  Florence  in 
the  year  1489.  He  took  the  fine  of  a  prophet 
and  preached  against  much  of  the  reading  of  the 
day  and  against  the  classical  studies.  In  his 
struggle  with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  he  directed  his 
attack  against  him  as  a  patron  of  pagan  litera- 
ture rattier  than  against  a  political  tyrant. 
Savonarola  has  sometimes  been  considered  aa 
a  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,  but  his  prepa- 
ration ol  the  way  for  that  great  German  and 
English  religious  movement  was  no  part  of  his 
plan.  He  desired  a  reform  of  manners,  not  of 
doctrine,  and  had  no  great  merit  as  a  thinker 
or  writer.  He  left  Italian  sermons,  hymns, 
and  ascetic  and  political  treatises. 

Machiavelli  (1469-1527)  and  Guicciaidini 
were  leaders  in  history  as  a  science  founded  on 
observation.  Machiavelli  noted  facts,  studied 
other  histories  and  sought  out  reasons,  and  his 
principal  works  are  political  rather  than  histori- 
cal. His  "Principe,"  the  "Prince,"  called  out 
severe  accusations  against  him,  and  has  since 
associated  his  name  with  unscrupulous  politics, 
but  the  book  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  civil  and  moral  condition  of  Italy  at  that 
time.  His  history  of  Florence  is  still  consulted 
as  standard  authority.  The  "Story  of  Italy," 
by  Guicciardini,  a  history  of  the  time  from  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  the  j^ar  1534,  is 
full  of  political  wisdom,  and  treats  of  characters 
as  well  as  events.  Following  these  were  Nardi, 
Varchi,  and  Segni,  Tuscan  historians;  Porzio, 
who    wrote    histories    covering    short    periods; 
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Bembo,  Paruto,  and  others,  who  arranged 
chroDicles  or  annals  of  other  nations. 

The  romances  of  chivalry  versified  by  Pulci 
and  Bojardo  became  the  foundation  of  the 
romantic  epic  formed  by  the  genius  of  Arioato 
(1474-1533).  His  "Orlando  Furioso"  made 
wonders  and  prodigieB  appear  as  truths  and 
facts  and  his  descriptions  were  marked  by 
grace  and  beauty.  The  historical  epic  was  tlie 
work  of  Tasso  (1544-1595),  who  became  famous 
through  his  poem,  "Jerusalem  Delivered,"  the 
etory  of  the  liberation  of  the  Sepulchre  by 
Clodfrey  of  Bouillon  in  the  Eleventh  Century, 
This  Doem  ranks  non-  as  the  best  heroic  poem 
that  Italy  can  show. 

Tasso  seems  to  stand  between  the  high  de- 
velopment of  the  Renaissance  and  the  period  of 
decadence  in  Italian  literature,  that  b^jan  with 
the  Spanish  rule  in  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth 
Centuiy,  The  people  of  Italy  were  oppressed, 
every  nigh  aspiration  was  checked,  no  freedom 
of  word  or  thought  was  allowed,  and  this  con- 
tinued until  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
This  one  hundred  and  forty  years  is  known  in  the 
history  of  Italian  literature  as  the  Secentismo. 
During  this  time,  however,  some  independent 
thinkers,  such  as  Bruno,  Campanetia,  and  Va- 
nani,  opened  the  way  for  the  scientific  triumphs 
of  Galileo  (1564-1642).  He  was  conspicuous 
in  literature  as  well  as  in  science,  a  student  of 
Ariosto,  and  in  his  prose  ia  found  the  poet'a 
ease,  clearness,  and  elegance.  The  prose  of 
Galileo  has  been  called  the  best  prose  ever  writ^ 
ten  in  the  Italian  language. 

When  freed  from  Spanish  dominion  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  civil  reforms,  resulting 
from  ideas  quietly  working  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  improved  the  conditions  of  life  in  Italy. 
The  first  ngn  in  the  literature  was  in  historical 
and  scientific  prose.  In  history  Muratori  col- 
lected the  chronicles  for  the  years  500  to  I5()0, 
and  wrote  his  Annali  d'ltalia,  and  Mazzuchelli 
turned  to  literary  history  preparing  for  a  biog- 
raphy of  Italian  writers.  Everything  tended 
toward  improvement  and  the  influence  was 
soon  seen  in  the  drama.  Metasta«o  (1689- 
1782)  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  poets  of  his 
day,  writing  plays,  operas  and  oallets.  Gol- 
dom  revived  comedy  and  Alfieri  (1749-1803) 
raised  tragedy  to  a  nigh  standard.  "Saul"  is 
regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  Monti  and  Foscolo 
were  followers,  both  inspired  by  patriotism. 
Silvio  Pellico  (1789-18S4)  also  wrote  tragedies 
which  were  good  specimens  of  modem  art,  but 
he  is  most  popular  as  author  of  "Lie  Mie  Pri- 

S'oni,"  "  My  Prisona,"  the  story  of  his  ten  years' 
e  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg.    Manzoni  (1784- 


1873)  and  Niceolini  were  also  popular  writers. 
Giordani,  bom  in  1774,  was  the  last  of  the 
writers  known  as  th^  classicists. 

Scholars  in  Italy  were  influenoed  by  the  ideas 
embodied  in  the  movement  known  as  Romanti- 
cism, especially  strong  in  Germany  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Nineteenth  Century'.  Silvio  Pellico, 
Breme,  Berchet,  and  Manzoni  were  prominent 
among  them,  but  the  literary  reform  opposing 
the  classical  studies  of  the  past  took  more  the 
way  of  realism  in  Italy,  Manioni  was  distin- 
^Ished  in  this  and  from  his  "Promesai  Sposi" 
the  new  form  is  dated.  In  this  the  historical 
novel  pew  into  a  work  of  art,  and  the 
genius  that  created  it  was  first  recognised  by 
Gcethe,  and  placed  the  author,  Manzoni,  at  the 
head  of  Italian  literature  of  the  century.  Leo- 
pardi  (1798-1837)  shared  this  honor  by  putting 
into  his  poems  most  realistic  pictures  of  what 
he  saw  and  felt.  Circumstances  had  given  him 
a  dreary  life  and  his  poetry  has  been  quoted  as 
the  poetry  of  despair  in  which  be  surpassed 
even  Shelley  and  Byron.  He  has  also  been 
honored  by  critics  as  the  first  poet  since  Dante 
and  a  most  perfect  writer  of  prose.  Among  his 
poems  are  "Pasaero  Solitano,"  "Sabato  del 
Villaggio,"  and  "Genestra."  "Operette  Mo- 
rali,"  a  volume  of  discouraea  and  dialogues,  was 
bis  greatest  prose. 

Botta  (1766-1837)  and  Coiletta  (1775-1831) 
wrote  noted  histories  of  their  own  country  and 
to  these  Botta  added  a  history  of  the  American 
Revolution.  These  were  followed  by  "Vespri 
Sicilian],"  a  history  by  Amari,  "  Storia  d'ltalia," 
by  Troya,  and  the  "Archivio  Storico  Italiano," 
established  by  Vieiisseux,  all  in  the  renewed 
spirit  of  research.  Interest  in  history  was  in- 
spired by  the  noted  Italian  love  of  country  and 
patriotism  led  to  literary  espresoon.  Ajnong 
authors  connected  with  tne  political  revolution 
of  1848  were  Guistj  with  his  popular  satires, 
Guerrazii,  writing  historical  novels,  Gioberti 
in  polemics,  and  Balbo  making  an  epitome  of 
history. 

Political  geniuses  of  this  century  were  Aleardi 
Prati,  Carducci,  and  Zanella.  Amaboldi,  also 
a  poet,  has  been  criticised  for  writing  utilitarian 
verse.  Fiction  lists  carry  the  names  of  Barili, 
Farina,  Giovagnoli,  and  Bersezio,  and  biographv 
and  history  have  been  made  richer  by  the  work 
of  ^ini,  (Japponi,  Bartoli,  Villari,  and  Berti, 
with  Fiorentino,  Treiza,  Ferrari,  and  Coaaa  in 
general  literature. 

Italian  fiction  has  a  wide  field,  description  in 
travels  is  well  done  as  De  Amids's  c^most  un- 
equaled  works  show,  and  through  translationa 
Italy  holds  a  place  in  the  reading  world. 
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maDUBcript  is  a  fraziuent  of  a  play  written  for 
the  Church  of  Tofedo,  the  earliest  important 
work  the  "Chronicle  of  the  Cid."  AllusionB  in 
later  litemture  luggest  that  heroic  poetry  mav 
have  been  quite  rioh^  but  no  poems  are  preservea. 

With  the  heroic  poetry,  ^king  subjects  from 
history  and  legends,  there  grew  up  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Centuiy  a  reiigious  poetry,  written  mostly 
by  monks.  Among  these  Gonzalo  de  Berceo 
wrote   poetical   lives  of  the   saints,   devotional 

poems,  and  — '-- —  "- 

also  belongs 

translated  from  the  French. 

King  Alfonso  X.,  who  reigned  until  1284,  was 
author  of  the  poem,  "The  Philosopher's  Stone," 
Ixaidee  several  prose  works.  Under  hie  patron- 
age scientific  compilations  were  made  and  be 
was  the  founder  of  history  written  in  Spanish. 
The  "Cronica  General,"  composed  unaer  his 
direction,  tells  of  universal  histoiy  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  in  one  part,  and  of  na- 
tional history  in  another.  This  last  was  called 
"Historia  De  E^pana."     The  source  of  the  first 

art   was   Spanish    chroniclers,   who   wrote   in 
tin,  but  whose  works  were  soon  translated. 
In  the   "Historia   De   Eapana"   many  legends 


writers  on  his  models.  About  1390  a  "  Chronicle 
of  the  Conqueridores "  was  compiled  by  com- 
mand of  the  grand-master  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  Special  chronictes  of  each 
king  were  also  written.  Among  the  writers  of 
tbeae  comes  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayata,  a  man  who 
shows  literary  culture  and  knowledge  of  ancient 
history,  and  with  him  the  style  of  writing  is 
much  improved.  Besides  these  chronicles  are 
some  biographies  of  important  persons  and  a 
very  curious  book  of  travels,  the  stoiy  of  an 
embaov  sent  by  Henry  III.  to  Tamur,  m  1403, 
evidently  written  by  one  who  led  the  mission. 


Other  writings  in  prose  in  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Centuries  are  generally  filled  with^ 
maxims  and  short  moral  t^s,  a  few  of  Eastern 
origin.  The  best  among  these  Oriental  tales  is 
a  collection  by  Juan  Manuel,  nephew  of  Alfonso 
X.  Juan  Hsnuel  also  wrote  graver  works  on 
education,  domestic  economy,  and  politics. 

The  principal  French  romances  of  the  Round 
Table  were  translated  and  imiUted  in  Spain  in 
the  first  half  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  and 
notice  of  the  "  Book  of  Chivalry,"  in  Spanish 
literature,  shows  that  Spaniards  have  long 
known  this  romance  from  France,  perhape 
through  Great  Britain. 

In  the  reign  of  John  II.  of  Castile  (1407-1454) 
there  appeared  a  court  poetry,  now  known  as 
the  "Arte  de  Trobat."  This  poetry  was  written 
in  short  pieces  and  in  comphcated  verse  form. 
It  was  mode  up  of  love  ditties,  debates,  repartees, 
burlesques,  and  satirical  songs.  To  understand 
or  appreciate  these  poems  they  must  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  history  ot  the  time.  Men- 
doza,  Marquis  of  Santillana,  stenda  first  among 
these  courtiers  and  poeta,  and  some  of  his  lighter 
poems  are  very  graceful  and  full  of  melody. 
Juan  de  Mena  belongs,  also,  to  those  days,  and 
his  principal  works,  "The  Ck>ronation"  and 
"The  Labyrinth,"  show  the  effect  of  Italian 
influence.  They  also  show  progress  of  the  lan- 
guage in  Spain. 

Aa  the  D^inning  of  Spanish  dmma  during 
these  centuries,  dramatic  representetions  had 
been  given  at  church  festivals,  with  the  object 
of  explaining  the  rituo!  to  the  ignorant.  Gradu- 
ally changing,  dialogue  was  added,  and  about 
the  year  1492  a  book  appeared,  "La  Celestina," 
written  by  Fernando  de  Rojas,  and  this  most 
astonishing  novel  exhibited,  for  the  first  time, 
persons  of  all  classes,  particularly  the  lowest, 
talking  in  hoimony  with  their  natural  surround- 
ings. This  could  not  have  been  represented 
on  the  sto^,  but  it  left  ite  mark  on  tne  drama 
of  the  nation.     It  was  translated  jnto  various 
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languages,  and,  with  its  liberty  of  thought  and 
expreasion,  wa^  a  great  success. 

Two  most  not«d  among  dramatic  writers, 
Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega,  were  contempora- 
ries. Cervantes,  bom  in  1547,  began  writing 
comedies  and  tragedies;  the  first,  "Galatea, 
was  published  in  1584.  His  great  work,  "Don 
Quixote,"  published  in  1605,  waa  immediately 
translate  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
"Don  Quixote"  has  been  defin^  as  the  social 
romance  of  Sixteenth  and  Seventeentli  Century 
Spain.  Lope  de  Vega  was  a  prodigy  of  learning 
and  imagination.  He  wrote  numberless  dramas 
and  detached  verses,  many  of  which  are  collected 
under  the  name  "Obraa  Sueltaa." 

The  "Golden  Age"  of  Spanish  literature 
dates  from  the  union  of  Aragon  and  Castile  and 
the  connection  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which 
gave  unity  to  the  literature  of  Spain,  as  well  as 
to  Spanish  politics.  During  this  age  Calderon 
de  la  Barca  (1600-1681)  waa  the  bead  of  the 
Spanish  drama.  His  plays  are  of  four  kinds: 
sacred  dramas  from  Scriptural  sources,  historical 
dramas,  ctaswc  dramas,  and  pictures  of  society 
and  manners.  The  most  celebrated  are  "The 
Constant  Prince,"  and  "El  Magico  Prodigioso." 
Calderon  waa  attached  to  the  court  for  the  pur~ 
pose  of  (umishing  dramas  for  the  royal  theater, 
and  in  making  iiis  story  to  hold  interest  through- 
out, facts  were  no  obstacles. 

With  the  celebrated  Juan  de  Mariana  (1536- 
1623)  a  new  manner  of  writing  history  appeared. 
In  place  of  the  tagging  on  ofone  fact  after  an- 
other, with  no  apparent  connection,  he  wrote 
a  general  survey  of  the  histoiy  of  Spain.  Vari- 
ous accounts  of  more  or  less  important  episodes 
in  the  history  of  the  coimtry  were  written  b^ 
different  authors  with  reports  of  trans- Atlantic 
conquests.  Gracilasso  de  Vega,  a  descendant 
of  the  Incas,  wrote  a  history  of  Florida,  based 
upon  the  adventures  of  De  Soto.  To  another 
historian,  Soils,  belongs  "Conquest  of  Mexico," 
a  flattering  picture,  and  very  successful.  Go- 
mana,  Oviedo,  and  Las  Casas  left  records  of 
their  adventures  in  the  new  world,  and  on  these 
records  all  history  of  eariy  Spanish  Bettlements 
in  America  is  founded.  Letter  writers  are  nu- 
merous in  Spanish  literature,  and  from  collections 
of  letters  may  be  gathered  history  of  the  times 
and  secrets  of  Spanish  policy.  Among  these  is 
Antonio  Perez  (died  1611),  whose  lett«rs  give 
much  information  in  a  gallant  and  sprightly 
fashion. 


and  the  very  existence  of  mathematical  science 
waa  unknown. 

Luis  de  Leon  and  Herrera  led  in  lyric  poetry 
during  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  much  of  their 
'napiration  came  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Wter  these  writers  ballads  grew  to  be  a  delight 
among  the  people,  and  no  poetry  of  modem 
times  nas  been  more  widely  known  or  influenced 
so  thorouglily  all  national  life.  Many  of  these 
ballads  were  by  authors  who  wrote  little  else; 
but  ballads  are  also  found  in  the  works  of  all 
writers  who  wished  for  fame,  or  to  become  of 
interest  among  the  Spanish  people.  The  relig' 
ious  poems  of  Quevedo  show  beauty,  but  he  ib 
best  known  by  his  prose  satires. 


At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  1700, 
France  had  great  place  in  Spanish  thought; 
French  customs  crept  into  use  and  French  be- 
came the  language  of  the  society  of  the  court- 
Translations  from  the  French  look  the  place  of 
native  work  and  little  advance  was  made. 

Charles  III.  (1759-1788)  gave  new  life  by 
abridging  the  power  of  the  Ciquisition  and  al- 
lowing books  to  stand  by  defense  of  author  or 
publisKer,  In  these  years  the  poems  of  Moratin, 
the  hterary  fables  of  Yriarte,  and  the  "Life  of 
Friar  Gerund,"  by  Salazar,  were  added  to  the 
literature. 

The  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  however, 
made  this  of  small  account.  During  fierce  po- 
litical changes  and  long  civil  war  the  political 
[  pamphlet  was  the  only  book  to  attract  great 
'attention.     Jos6   de   Larra    (1809-1837)  was    a 

Erose  writer  of  talent,  who  gained  reputation 
y  his  "letters"  on  political  subjects.  He  waa 
better  known  by  the  pseudonym  of  "Figaro." 

Among  later  writers  Antonio  de  Trueba  is  • 
known  by  his  popular  songs  and  short  stories, 
Lista  and  Duran  as  hterary  critics,  and  Cam- 
poamor  and  Bequer,  poets.  In  the  novel  we 
find  the  best  contemporary  Spanish  literature. 
Perez  Galdos,  a  writer  of  fiction,  touches  modem 
thought  in  the  conflicting  interests  of  St^nish 
life.  Juan  Valera  is  tte  author  of  "  Pepita 
Jimenez,"  a  famous  novel,  and  the  stories  of 
Caballero,  though  not  ot  equal  merit,  find  trans- 

RUSBIAN  LITERATURE 

Going  to  the  foundations  of  Russian  litera- 
ture we  find,  as  in  most  Lteratures,  the  oral 
tradition  in  tne  form  of  poetry.  This  poetry  is 
not  rhyme  but  poetic  in  figures,  and  has  a  sort 
of  cadence  appreciated  by  the  scholar  of  the 
language.  These  tales  of  old  time,  known  as 
bilini,  are  full  of  interest,  many  in  number,  &Dd 
have  been  carried  by  wandering  minstrels  all 
through  the  land,  as  minstrels  have  chanted  the 
songs  and  sa^  of  so  many  peoples.  Thus  we 
find  in  Russian  hterature  the  division  of  the 
oral  and  the  written. 

The  oral  literature  of  song  or  tale  has  been 
marked  by  scholars  into  periods,  beginning  with 
that  of  tne  old  heroes.  Songs  in  this  period 
reach  to  the  bounds  of  mythology,  for  the  oldest 
heroes  are  represented  as  monstrous  beings  and 
might  be  personifications  of  the  powers  of  nature. 
In  all  these  there  is  also  the  inuigery  of  popular 
poetry,  the  terms  "brightest  sun"  used  to  des- 
ignate the  hero,  "damp  earth"  in  connection 
with  a  being  of  evil  propensities,  and  others  like- 
Giants  of  ttie  mountains  and  serpents  of  the 
caves  are  made  the  subjects,  or  heroes,  of  the 
songs,  and  are  shown  guarding  their  surround- 
ings. The  animal  natures  are  prominent,  as  in 
the  well-known  legendary  characters,  Idolistcbe 
Poganskoe,  the  great  glutton,  and  Solovei  Rax- 
bomik,  the  nightingale  robber,  with  his  nest  in 
six  oaks,  who  is  the  terror  of  traveierB. 

Fabulous  tales  or  legends  centering  around 
the  cruel  tyrant,  their  celebrated  Prince  Vladi- 
mir and  his  introduction  of  Christianity  in  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  Chureb,  seem  to  mark 
ihe  second  litemry  period.  The  chief  hero  of 
these  is  known  as  Ilya  Mur(Hn|tc,  a  givit  in. 
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tianitjr  after  his  connectioD  with  the  Church  at 
ConstAntinople,  during  the  last  half  of  the  Sev- 
enth Century,  but  no  note  of  its  apirit  is  promi- 
nent in  the  recital  of  his  valorous  performanceB 
as  given  in  these  tales. 

The  great  conunercia.!  suceesa  of  Novgorod, 
and  its  influence  on  the  country,  eeems  to  mark 
a  period  in  the  history  of  Russia  and  a  third 
cycle  in  the  literature.  In  this  are  found  the 
stories  of  Sadtb,  the  great  merchant,  and  of 
Versilii  Bustaevich,  of  daring  ventures  and 
grand  results. 

The  period  following  belongs  to  Moscow, 
which  b«came  the  capi^  of  the  future  empire 
in  1300  A.  D.,  and  during  these  years  the  litera- 
ture busied  itself  with  the  autocracy  and  its 
doings.  The  destruction  of  Kasan  by  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  the  iron  rule 
of  Ivan,  hirQi«lf,  with  its  cruelty  and  supersti- 
tion, are  the  foundations  of  the  popular  tradi- 
tions which,  stran^ly,  show  no  hatred  or  call 
for  revenge.  Minting  with  these  in  the  later 
years  are  stories  of  the  Cossacks,  which  almost 
make  a  literature  in  themselves.  The  Cossack 
songs  laud  the  glories  of  the  day,  while  they 
also  record  the  sufferings  of  the  people  during 
Turkish  invasion,  the  devastation  earned  by  the 
Mongob,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Cossack 

Tlie  arrival  of  Peter  the  Great  on  the  scene  is 
marked  as  plunly  in  literature  as  it  is  in  histoir. 
The  spirited  poem  on  the  death  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  the  pathetic  story  of  Xenia,  the  tale 
of  Yemiak,  the  conqueror  of  Siberia,  were  fol- 
lowed by  songs  in  abundance  celebrati^  the 
wonderful  Czar.  The  religious  poems  of  Russia 
are  munerous,  and  in  them  may  be  found  many 
curious  legends  with  beliefs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Many  of  tiiese  poems,  with  a  large  department 
of  folk-lore,  belong  to  antiquity  and  oSer  a  fine 
field  for  the  student  of  comparative  mythology. 
Belonging  to  the  more  modem  period  some  of 
these  sones  rehearse  the  death  of  Peter  the 
Great  ana  the  deeds  of  Napoleon.  The  greater 
amount  of  all  this  poetry  was  not  written,  but 
belonged  lo  oral  tradition  until  an  Oxford  stu- 
dent, sent  as  chaplain  with  an  embassy,  eariy 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  collected  a  few  old 
Bongs  and  tales  and  put  them  into  writing. 

According  to  authorities,  the  earliest  specimen 
of  the  written  Utersture  of  Russia  is  a  Codex 
based  on  the  Slavonic  gospels.  This  was  written 
by  order  of  the  Governor  of  Novgorod,  and  dates 
1056  A.  D.  About  twenty  years  later  is  a  sort 
of  Russian  encyclopedia  compiled  from  the 
Greek.  This  bears  tne  name  oi  Prince  Sviato- 
alaff,  son  of  Olga,  the  first  Christian  sovereign, 
and  the  work  was  done  for  him  by  his  diak,  or 
deacon.  The  style  is  said  to  be  simple  and 
clear.  What  seems  a  strange  mixture  is  foimd 
in  a  work  conudered  one  of  the  best  written  in 
the  language  at  that  time,  known  as  a  "Dis- 
course Concerning  the  Did  and  New  Testaments  " 
and  containing  a  pane^ric  on  Prince  Vladimir. 
That  he  was  tne  bero  of  so  much  of  the  papular 
poetry  of  Russia  in  that  century,  may  explain 
the  connection.  The  noted  monk,  Theodosius, 
wrote  his  "Instructions,"  discussions  concerning 


the  faith  of  the  Church'  and  exhortations  to 
better  living.  Most  of  the  writing  of  those 
years  seems  to  have  been  done  by  monks  and 
churchmen,  and  this  confirms  the  statement  so 
often  met,  that  the  "beginnings  of  Russian  hter- 
ature  are  contemporaneous  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity."  In  this  connection  are 
mentiwied  the  missionaries,  Cyril  and  Method. 

The  earliest  Russian  code  of  taws,  the  "Russ- 
kai  Pravada,"  is  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Nov- 
gorod, and  was  first  published  during  the  reign 
of  the  son  of  Vladimir,  Yaroslaff,  who  died  in 
the  year  1054.  Both  form  and  subject-matter 
'  of  thb  code  show  that  Russia  then  stood  on  a 
'  level  in  civilization  with  other  European  coun- 
tries. Nestor,  who  is  known  as  the  patriarch  of 
Russian  literature,  wrote  his  "Chronicle"  dur- 
ing this  century,  and  it  prove<l  to  be  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  Russian  annals  recorded  of  many 
towns  and  written  by  many  authors,  mostly  by 
the  cloistered  monks.  These  would  be  as  dry 
reading  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles  but  for 
the  romantic  stories  and  sagas  bountifully  in- 
cluded in  them.  Travelers  who  visited  the 
Holy  Tjinil  and  India  left  records  of  their  adven- 
tures, and  the  sermons  of  Cyril  and  other  bish- 
ops, written  in  allegorical  style,  are  also  pre- 
served with  many  hves  of  the  saints  and  the 
Fathers.  Some  of  these  have  been  edited  in 
later  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  tour  dreary  centuries,  the 
period  of  the  appanages  followed  by  the  yoke 
of  the  Mongols,  the  literature  of  the  country 
began  a  slow  revival.  The  "Story  of  Igor, 
the  manuscript  of  which  was  carefully  preserved 
until  the  burning  of  Moscow  in  1812,  has  been 
of  much  note.  It  is  the  story  of  the  early  part 
of  the  Tenth  Century,  but  it  has  poetic  spirit 
and  holds  interest  for  the  general  reader.  To 
the  time  of  the  terrible  Ivan  (1530-1584)  be- 
longs the  curious  "  E>omostroi,  the  Book  of 
Household  Management,"  which  became  popu- 
lar. It  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  a  monk,  and 
it  faithfully  pictures  the  ignorance  and  barbar- 
isms of  the  time.  At  this  date  we  also  find  the 
"Chetii  Minei,"  which  is  sud  to  have  taken 
twelve  years  in  compiling  from  the  Greek.  It 
was  made  up  of  extracts  from  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  arranged  for  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  printing-press  was  set  up  in  Moscow  in 
the  year  15G3,  and  ten  years  later  the  first  book 
was  printed.  This  was  called  the  "Apostel," 
and  contained  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  Prince  Kurb- 
ski  was  a  fluent  writer  of  this  time  who  died  in 
exile.  Early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  ap- 
peared the  "Chronograph  "  of  Sergius  Kubasoff, 
a  history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
day  of  Michael  Romanoff  (1817  A.  D.).  But 
the  most  important  writing  of  that  period  was 
the  "Account  of  Russia"  by  Gregory  Kotoshik- 
hin,  who  fled  to  Poland  atwut  the  year  1664. 
He  wrote  his  work  in  Sweden,  the  manuscript 
was  preserved  until  1840  and  then  printed. 
These  books  are  considered  an  important  record 
of  Russian  life  before  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Works  on  philology  and  other  educa- 
tional subjects  were  written  and  the  authors 
generally  banished.  The  patriarch  Nikon  is 
well-known  through  his  struggles  with  the  Czar 
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*B  well  aa  bis  remodeling  of  the  sacred  books 
which  led  to  the  great  religious  schism  of  Russia, 
a  matter  of  bietoiy.  The  whole  of  Che  Seven- 
teenth Century  shows  influence  of  Poland,  and 
with  these  men  the  old  Russian  literature  seems 
to  have  ended.  Knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
the  West  made  a  new  or  modem  literature  for 

Simeon  Folotzki  (1628-1680)  was  a  aort  of 
connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  modem 

Kriod.  He  was  tutor  to  Feoder,  son  of  the 
ar  Alexis,  had  been  educated  at  Kieff,  then  a 
Polish  district,  but  seems  to  have  known  some- 
thing of  French  literature.  He  wrote  religious 
works,  dramas,  and  doggerels.  During  bis  time 
Alexis  made  additions  to  the  "Code  of  Laws" 
and  burned  the  "Books  of  Pedigrees,"  which 
held  histories  of  the  different  branches  of  past 
royal  famiUes.  Peter  the  Great,  beginning  his 
reign  in  the  year  1680,  met  the  Polish  element 
that  had  been  so  great  in  its  influence  and  made 
native  Russian  the  language  of  communication 
in  all  business.  He  found  help  toward  intro- 
duction of  new  literary  forms  in  Propocovich,  a 
scientific  scholar,  who  endeavored  to  put  aside 
the  numberless  superstitions  of  the  time  by 
Inching  material  tacts  of  science.  Yavorski, 
who  wrote  the  "  Rock  of  Faith,"  opposing  Luth- 
erans and  Calvinists,  and  PosoehKoS  with  his 
valuable  treatise  on  political  economy,  under 
the  title  "Poverty  and  lUches,"  were  also  of 
note.  The  indefatigable  writer,  Michael  Lom- 
onosoff,  did  much  to  aid  education  in  Russia 
by  his  personal  influence  as  well  as  by  his  odes, 
tragedies,  essays,  and  slight  histories. 

The  plan  of  Peter  the  Great  to  civilize  Russia 
on  the  model  of  the  nations  of  the  West  reached 
its  climax  under  the  ten  years'  rule  of  Anna 
(died,  1740).  Tlie  influence  of  her  German  ad- 
visers headed  by  Biren,  was  strong  in  all  de- 
partments, but  tne  annals  of  the  time  show  little 
literary  progress. 


,  letters,  the  work  mainly  following 
French  models.  Through  the  influence  of  Ivan 
Shiivalofr  the  University  of  Moscow,  the  oldest 
in  the  country,  was  founded  in  the  year  1755, 
and  in  the  foUowing  year  the  first  theater  at 
St.  Petersburg  was  opened  with  Sumarokof!  as 
director.  He  was  noted  for  his  rhymed  come- 
dies and  tragedies  written  in  French  style.  Up 
to  this  time  only  religious  plays  bad  been  al- 
lowed in  the  country. 

Catherine  II.  (reigned  1762-1796)  gathered 
about  her  a  ^neration  of  court  poets,  most  of 
them  poor  writers  but  urged  to  emulate  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  Homer.  Few  of  them  are  now  re- 
membered even  by  name.  Kherasoff  was  author 
of  two  lengthy  epic  poems  which  are  no  longer 
read,  and  E)enis  von  Visin,  evidentV^  of  German 
blood,   wrote   national   comedy.     The   greatest 

Kt  was  Gabriel  Dershavin  (1743-1816),  who 
been  called  Catherine's  poet  laureate.  Of 
his  poems  the  "Ode  to  God,  "The  Nobleman," 
and  "The  Taking  of  Warsaw"  are  best  known. 
Alexander  Radistcheff  appeared  as  writer  of  "  A 
Journey  to  Moscow,"  in  which  be  noted  the  sad 
condition  of  the  serfs  and  for  which  he  was  sent 
to  Siberia.    The  censorship  of  the  press  became 


severe,  many  foreign  books  were  excluded  and 
for  leaders,  as  well  as  authors,  times  grew 
troublous. 

The  form  of  allegorical  writing,  so  common  in 
countries  under  absolute  rule,  was  popular  in 
Russia  and  a  long  list  of  fabulists  was  h^ded  bv 
Ivan  Khemnitier  (1744-1784),  who  began  with 
translating  and  afterward  wrote  original  tales. 
A  later  author,  Ivan  Kriloft  (1768-1844),  proved 
to  be  the  most  popular  fable-writer  of  the  nation. 
He  resembled  the  P^nch  La  Fontaine  in  char- 
acter and  in  work.  Among  the  earliest  of  real 
romances  or  novel  writers  in  Russia  were  Zago~ 
skin  and  Lazhechnikofl,  whose  books  are  still 
read,  long  narratives  of  life  in  their  own  times. 
Among  them  is  "Yari  Miloslaviski,"  a  tale  of 
the  days  when  the  Poles  were  driven  from  Rus- 
sia. Nicholas  Gogol  n8O0-1852),  a  native  of 
Little  Russia,  was  the  first  novelist  of  talent  and 
he  described  the  people  and  the  scenery  of  his 
own  district  in  his  "Old  Fashioned  Home"  and 
"  Taras  Bulba,"  a  story  of  war  between  Cossacks 
and  Poles.  In  a  curious  tale,  "The  Demon,"  he 
pictured  Kieff  in  the  old  days.  Novels  grew 
popular,  and  we  find  the  names  of  Herscn,  the 
exue,  Goncharoff,  Bulgarin,  and  Dostoievski. 
Count  Tolstoi,  noted  for  many  other  works,  was 
also  a  novelist  and  the  Englian  translation  of  his 
"Anna  Karenina"  has  been  said  to  be  the  long- 
est novel  in  our  language.  Most  eminent  was 
Ivan  TurgenieS.  in  his  own  time  the  author  best 
known  outside  nis  own  country. 

Tui^nieff  first  attracted  notice  by  his  interest 
in  the  Russian  peasant  and  his  best  poems  and 
tales  find  subjecte  among  the  serfs.  These  have 
been  translated  and  made  for  the  author  his 
reputation  in  Europe.  "  DvorianskoeGnesedo," 
or  "A  Nest  of  Gentle  People,"  has  been  noted  ai 


other  minor  stories,  have  been  often  tiaiislated 
and  greaUy  praised. 

While  Count  Tolstoi  has  written  much  and  on 
many  subjects,  including  icljgion  and  morals, 
and  become  known  throughout  the  reading 
world,  critics  have  named  as  the  best  of  his  work, 
early  ^etehes  relating  to  Sebastopol  and  his 
mat  prose  epic,  "War  and  Peace."  The  first 
Russian  play  made  on  the  model  of  Shske- 
spere's  dramas  was  "Boris  Godunoff,"  written 
by  Pushkin,  but  many  have  appeared  mnce  fats 
time.  The  impulse  that  came  from  abroad, 
especially  through  acouaintance  with  the  poetry 
of  Gcethe,  SchiUer,  Shakespere,  and  later,  that 
of  Byron,  pushed  aside  the  French  models  that 
were  so  often  copied.  Besides  writing  after  the 
models  found  in  other  languages,  Russibd  poets 
have  translated  much,  and  the  litemture  erf'  their 
country  is  rich  in  these  reproductions. 

Both  in  number  and  genius  the  novelists  of 
Russia  compare  well  wdth  other  countries. 
Gogol,  the  first  real  novelist,  has  been  followed 
by  a  series  that  continues  to  the  present  day. 
Dostoevskji  is  quoted  in  connection  with  Tolstm 
and  Turganiefi ;  near  them  are  Goncharov,  Pisem- 
skii,  and  Garshin,  c^ed  a  disciple  of  Tolstoi; 
and  Korolenko,  leader  of  the  optimistic  school. 

Rus^  has,  also,  historians  worthy  to  be  known 
as  successors  of  Karamzin,  and  who  have  given 
more  accurate  record  of  fact  if  not  in  hia  hriUiant 
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■tyle.  It  has  beeo  sbid  that  Rusnan  hiatoriana  j 
have  been  generally  satisfied  to  write  the  story  I 
of  their  own  country,  but  tliis  they  seem  to  have  > 
thoroughly  investigated.  Tbey  meet  strict 
censorship  whenever  they  deal  with  histoi?  of 
recent  times.  Among  these,  Kostomaroff  (1817- 
1885)  wrote  much  of  note,  became  obnoxious 
to  the  government  and  was  banished  for  several 


works  and  contributed  to  leading     .... 

views.  UstrtulofF  published  a  ^ood  and  fiJt 
history  of  bis  own  country  but  it  was  not  as 
popular  as  his  "R«ign  of  Peter  the  Great,"  in 
which  be  brought  out  several  documents  until 
then  unknown  and  with  them  facts  of  interest. 
He  has  been  called  the  ablest  Russian  historisji 
of  his  time. 

SolovieS  (I820-1S79)  left  an  unfinished  his- 
tory of  great  length,  which  has  proved  a  mine 
of  infonnatjon  for  writers  and  scholars.  Others 
have  written  up  particular  periods  or  subjects. 
An   account  of  the  Polish   Rebellion   of   1863. 
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Crts  of  tbe  country,  within  the  last  century, 
ve  also  given  light  to  the  pre-Mstoric  period. 

Good  histories  of  Rustdan  literature  have  been 
written,  and  these  often  include  philology  and 
go  back  to  older  Slavonic  bterature.     A  valuable 

Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  Great  Rustdan 
LanmiagB,"  was  published  many  years  ago. 
Works  on  ethnology  and  publications  on  natural 
history  have  attracted  attention,  but  moial  and 
menUu  philosophy  found  few  interested  authors. 
Scientific  subjects,  law,  and  medicine  have  their 
share  of  students  and  works  on  these  have  been 
translated  from  foreign  languages. 

We  hear  of  the  literature  of  Whit«  Rusma 
and  of  Little  Russia,  which  are  really  Riuuan 
dialects.  Little  Russian  literature  had  no 
separate  existence  until  the  annexation  of  Po- 
land. It  developed  in  a  mass  of  song  and  l^nd 
with  some  theological  writings,  educational 
works,  and  annals.  In  the  year  1876,  the  Im- 
perial Government  forbade  the  publishing  of 
anything  in  Little  Rusnan  and  both  Poland  and 
Russia  had  lon^  shown  hostility  toward  it.  Its 
popular  poetry  is  exceedii^ly  rich  and  interest- 
ing. The  poet,  Shevchenko,  gathered  the  old 
songs  of  his  land  as  Burns  gathered  the  lays  of 
Scotland  and,  like  Bums,  he  was  one  of  the  great 
poets.  In  his  ^outh  he  rejoiced  in  the  traditions 
of  .his  native  village  as  he  heard  them  from  tbe 


those  times  is  lightened  by  the  charming  Ivrics 
that  be  mixed  with  his  recital.  He  was  nan- 
ished  to  Siberia  for  ten  years  (1847-1857),  and 
died  soon  after  his  return.  The  great  cairn  tliat 
marks  Us  grave  has  been  called  the  Mecca  of 
South  Rusna.  The  folk-tales  of  Little  Russia 
are  still  recited  by  wandering  pedlars  and  the 

In  the  literature  of  White  Rusna  is  found 
little  beodes  a  few  songs,  parts  of  Scripture,  and 
some  law  papers.  The  country  of  this  literature 
is  the  dnariest  in  the  empire. 


JAPANESE  UTERATtTBEl 

In  the  Fifth  Century  letters  and  the  Confucian 
classics  were  carried  mto  Japan  through  Corea, 
and  about  the  year  550  A.  D.  Buddhist  mis- 
sionaries settled  in  the  islands.  In  the  Eighth 
Centuiy  Japan  copied  the  Chinese  form  of  cen- 
tralised government  in  place  of  the  ancient 
feudalism,  and  Japanese  literature,  both  prose 
and  poetry,  dates  from  this  time.  Compilations 
of  bistorii^  facts  ore  supposed  to  have  existed 
at  least  100  vears  earlier  and  two  distinct  works 
are  quot«d,  tut  neither  have  been  preserved. 

The  earliest  known  Japanese  writing  is  the 
"  Kojiki "  or  "  Record  of  Ancient  Matters," 
dating  from  the  year  711  A.  D,  The  most  an- 
cient poetry  is  the  "Manyoshui"  or  "Collection 


the  Kojiki  it  is  said  that  the  emperor  who 
reigned  during  the  last  half  of  the  Seventh  Cen- 
tury, trying  to  preserve  all  true  traditions,  had 
all  the  records  then  existing  carefully  examined, 
corrected,  and  arranged,  but  this  work  was  never 
completely  written,  and  the  memory  of  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  imperial  household,  one  Are,  became 
the  only  authority  for  future  references.  Twenty 
years  later  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  goverri- 
raent  compiled  the  work,  mostly  from  the  words 
of  Are,  and  this,  completed,  became  the  "Ko- 
jiki." In  the  year  720  another  work,  entitled 
tbe  "Nohongi"  or  "Japanese  Record,  was  put 
into  shape.  The  earlier  record  is  largely  pure 
Japanese,  preserving  the  form  and  spirit  of 
Japanese  antiquity;  tbe  other  shows  Chinese 
ideas.  Both  are  really  ancient  histories,  going 
back  to  the  "divine  age,"  and  completely  mixed 
with  mytholoKical  legend.  In  them  tbe  country 
itself  is  named  "  lancfof  the  Kod^"  and  the  pedi- 
KTse  of  the  sovereign  traced  oack  to  a  Sun  god- 
dess. These  wotkB  formed  the  basis  for  many 
later  writings  and  numerous  commentaries. 
A  noted  edition  of  the  "Kojiki,"  with  an  elab- 
orate commentary,  was  published  between  the 
years  1789  and  1822.  Many  old  manuscripts 
nave  been  published  in  modern  style. 

Amon^  later  Japanese  histories  is  the  "Dai 
Nihoushi "  or  "  History  of  Great  Japan  "  in  240 
books.  This  was  composed  by  the  second  lord 
of  Mito  (1622-1700),  a  noted  patron  of  literature, 
who  collected  a  large  library  of  old  books  from 
temples  and  shrines,  and  from  among  the  people- 
It  is  said  that  the  lord  of  Mito  had  aid  from 
Chinese  scholars  who  had  fled  to  Japan  to  escape 
their  Manchu  conquerors.  A  doubt  of  the  origm 
of  the  imperial  dynasty  might  endanker  the 


"Dad  Nihoushi  ..   .  _. 

tori^  facts  and  thus  give  new  strength  to  his 
rightful  authority,  which  was  being  usurped 
by  tlie  Shc^un.  The  writing  of  this  history  nad 
much  to  do  with  tbe  revolution  that  came  more 
than  a  century  later.  Following  this,  an  author, 
Rai  Sanyo  (1780-1832),  wrote  the  "Guaishi," 
or  "External  History  of  Japan,"  which  was 
widely  read  by  Japanese  scholars.  There  are 
many  other  historical  works  adapted  for  popular 
reading  and  for  scholars. 

nazec,  Google 
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Works  on  loc&l  geography  make  a  large  ahow- 
tog  in  thia  literature.  Ab  early  aa  the  Eighth 
Century  the  govenunent  ordered  careful  de- 
BoriptiouH  of  every  province  and  village  to  be 
compiled.  These  are  much  like  the  county  his- 
toriea  of  England  and  the  books  Erowing  from 
them  are  numberless.  They  include  facta  of, 
topography,  natural  history,  origin  of  names, 
local  legends  and  traditions,  records  of  indua- 


ehrinea,  and 
with  minute  detail,  make  works  of  great  length 
and  of  much  hiskiric  interest.  Every  province 
in  Japan  has  places  noted  in  histoiy,  monuments, 
caatle-towna,  temples,  and  other  memorials  of 
past  ages,  and  the  guide  books  included  in  this 
geographical  section  of  the  literature  give  the 
traveler  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  route. 
Probably  no  other  country  Is  so  minutely 
known  by  its  inhabitants. 

Japanese  classical  poetry  has  always  been 
favorite  study  and  there  are  many  volumes 
written  or  collected  by  the  old  nobles.  The 
"Hiakuninshui"  or  "Collection  of  One  Hundred 
Poems  "  contains  verse  written  by  the  emperors 
themselves.  It  had  long  been  a  custom  for  schol- 
Euiy  people  to  gather  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
away  time  in  the  making  of  verse.  These  verses 
or  poems  were  kept  in  the  original  manuscripts, 
or  printed  and  made  up  into  numberless  books 
of  minor  poems.  Loyalty  to  country  and  love 
of  its  beautv  make  many  subjects  in  this  verse. 
and  most  of  the  short  poems  are  simple,  almost 
explanatory  in  form,  and  very  difficult  of  trans- 
lation into  what  we  would  call  poetry.  Soma 
of  the  lyrics,  however,  show  quaint  ways  of 
thought  and  happy  modes  of  expression.  The 
editors  of  "Sunrise  Stories"  have  very  cleverly 
succeeded  in  translating  the  peculiar  flavor  of 
Japanese  verse  and  keepmg  something  of  Japan- 
-e  form.    There  are  no  great  epics  or  didactic 


poems  in  the  Japanese  language,  and  the  dr 

'  '    "  ilace.     Popular  plays  an 

tilted  in  style 


does  not  bold  mrge 
the  most  common  anu  a 
but  the  farces  are  lightei 

eligion  ami  philosophy  make  a  lai^ 


in  theili 


European  languages.  Nothing  has  thus  far 
undone  the  work  of  the  early  ages,  and  loyalty, 
family  pride,  patriotism,  and  religion,  are  all 
one  in  Japan.  The  national,  or  Shinto  faith, 
accounts  for  its  laek  of  a  moral  code  by  teaching 
that  loyal  subjects  of  the  emperor  need  no 
other  moral  guidance.  The  journey  to  the  land 
of  perpetual  youth  is  one  of  the  expressions  in 
their  literature  on  the  philosophy  of  death. 
The  great  body  of  imported  literature,  the 
Confucian  learning,  and  Buddhist  Books,  have 
bne  been  held  in  high  honor  by  native  studenta. 
The  "Story  of  My  Hat,"  probably  written 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  is  a  Japanese  classic, 
which  has  its  great  charm  from  its  simplicity 
□f  language  ana  its  picture  of  a  most  simple  life. 
\t  is  full  of  allusions  to  nature,  telling  of  the  ' 
Drigbt  moon,  the  floating  cloud,  the  fireflies.  I 
the  notes  of  the  wild-bira,  etc.,  and  it  eives 
minute  descriptions  oF  natural  surroundinKB. 
Another  book,  "Tosca  Nikka,"  describing  ml 


simplest  language  the  ordinary  life  of  a  traveler 
in  tne  Tenth  Century,  is  also  claasicaL  It  gives 
no  adventure  or  romance  and  no  wise  maxims, 
it  is  simple  narration,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  a  woman.  In  the  Tenth  Centiuy  the 
learned  men  of  Japan  wrote  only  for  the  well- 
read  and  educated  class  and  were  deep  in  the 
studv  of  Chinese.  The  women  of  the  court  kept 
up  tneir  own  language  and  a  large  part  of  the 
best  writings  in  their  literature  was  the  work 
of  women. 

Romances  and  novels  are  by  no  means  un- 
known in  Japan,  and  their  heroes  and  heroines 
have  thrilling  adventures,  which  are  graphically 

E resented.  Much  of  this  fiction  is  mixed  with 
istory  and  the  tale  dates  back  to  one  of  the 
numerous  ware.  Fairy  tales  abound  and  are 
very  artistically  told,  and  short-story  books 
are  common.  These  and  the  books  for  children 
often  take   for  subject  some  hero  of  ancient 

The  mental  equipment  of  this  nation  has 
been  forming  for  centuries,  and  when  the  Em- 
pire shut  its  ports  and  drew  awcn*  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  it  had,  within  itself,  resov 
food  for  its  intellectual  life.  By  the  ope 
these  ports  Japan  was  introduced  into  the  auairs 
of  the  modem  world,  taking  a  stand  among 
the  nations.  Through  the  reaearchea  of  scholars 
the  literature  of  the  West  is  being  enriched  by 
the  imagination  of  the  Eaat.  and  to  this  Japan 
is  giving  a  generous  share,  but  only  a  fraction 
of  the  books  of  this  modern  Oriental  nation  are 
yet  reached  by  Western  readers.  The  "Wakan 
Sansai  Dzuye,"  known  to  the  world  as  the 
"Great  Japanese  Encyclopedia,"  is  noted  as  a 
necessary  help  to  all  who  seek  knowledge  of 
Japan  letters.  The  fact  that  such  a  large  work 
haa  been  compiled  and  that  it  is  considered 
an  essential  part  of  a  student's  equipment. 
shows  something  of  the  value  and  interest  of 
'Japanese  literature. 

THE   FAMILY   UBRARV 

Selecting  books  for  a  family  library  is  re- 
markably like  selecting  food  for  a  family  table,— 
a  very  nice  art,  indeed.  The  cook  must  know 
food  values,  their  preparation  and  their  economic 
selection,  so  as  to  balance  one  kind  of  food 
against  another  and  furnish  complete  nourish- 
ment. Within  a  narrow  range  of  choice,  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  individual  tastes,  and 
enough  provided  to  satisfy  every  rational  ap- 
petite. So  it  is  in  the  selection  of  books.  What 
IB  a  good  book  for  one  may  not  be  a  good  book 
for  another.  A  family  library,  like  a  fanlily 
table,  should  cater  somewhat  to  individual 
tastes;  but  there  are  common  tastes  as  well, 
and  the  well-selected  library  of  even  a  few  books 
may  furnish  joy  for  the  wnole  family. 

No  one  list  of  books  can  ever  be  the  best  list. 
It  can  only  be  suggestive  of  the  kind  of  books 
that  belong  to  everv  good  list.  A  short  list  of 
books  for  a  family  library  is  appended  here. 
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Biatary  of  th«  United  SUt«,  . 
The  UniUd  States  in  Our  Own 

Higlory    of    Oui    Own    Time* 

lEulieh) 

Eliih    I«Dda,    Lecun.    and 


EqeIwd 


(4  volt).   . 
rir 'Umrenai  Hijl 


(2  vols.).  ■ 

RoouiiEe  o(  Conqu»t,  . 
Critical     Pariod    of    An 

Hialory  lA  the  English  1 
StniEEle  tor  ft  Continent, 
A  Talk  About  Books.  . 
Natural  Reaourcee  of  the 

SUtee 

Holland  and  Its  People. 


John  B.  UcMaeter. 

E.  B.  Andrew!. 
Justin  McCarthy. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell. 


'Spaoii 


Wayfarers  in  Italy,     .    .    .    .    . 

F™h  Fi£'?Siili'"b),  '.'.'.'. 

A  Comer  of  Cathay. 

Acrose  Ana  on  a  Bicvrle.  .    .    . 
At    the    Runbow's  End    (The 

Klondike) 

The  Desert  (AinericBD),     .    .    . 

Thirt^TeK^^ilstralia.'    '. 
Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East,  .   . 
Japan,  Its  Hlatoryonil  Folklore, 
Japanese  Girls  and  Women.  .    . 
Great  World' 


John  Van  Dyke. 
Casper  Whitney. 
Ada  CBTapbeil. 
T.  W.  HisKinson. 
W.  E.  Gi^B. 
Alii^e  M.  Bacon. 


Romi 


e  of  I 


,e  Natl 


My  Sumniyili  a  cki^^nl .' 

Indoor  Studies 

OutUnee  of  English  Literatur. 
Outlinra  of  American  Literatur 
Life  of  Abnbsin  Laneoln. 
Lincoln,  Master  of  Men,  .  . 
Lite  of  William  Penn.  .  .  . 
Tlie  Uotber  of  Washington  nn 

Her  Times 

The  Making  of  an  American. 
Practical  Garden  Book,.  .  . 
A  Woman's  Hardy  GardEn,  . 

Earth's  Bounty 

Sesame  and  Lilies 

The  Development  of  the  Chill 
Mental  Growth  and  Control, 
Two  Children  of  the  Foot  Hill 

FiihermaD'a  Luck 

Bits  of  Talk  on  Home  Matter 

Village  Sermons 

Children's  Rights 

Heredity  and  Christian   Pro> 

Prueaidi.  ;    '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

The  Brook  Book 

Three  Acres  and  Liberty.  .  . 
The  Life  of  the  Spirit,    ,    .    . 

The  Blue  Flower 

Harah  Ishmd 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.. 

Fishin'  Jimmy 

Btory-u"  ■  " 


.   E.  E.  Sparks. 
,   W.  D.  Howells. 


N  Henry  S.  Pancoast. 


Auguatus  Buell. 

Mrs.  Roger  Pryor, 
Jaoob  A.  Riia. 
L.  H.  Bailey. 
Heleo  R.  Ely. 
KateV.  £■     *' 

John  Rus 

Nathan  Oppenheun. 
Nathan  Oppenheim. 
EliwbethHartison. 


^feaur. 


!,  Helen 

.  Charles  Kingslev. 
.  Kale  Douglas  wig| 

.  Amory  Bradford. 
.  George  W.  Curtis. 
.  Mary  Rocers  Miller 


Title  Pdbushcb  ok  Adtho 

The  Scarlet  Letter. Nathaniel  HawUiome. 

Marble  Faun. Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Vesty  of  the  Basins Sanh  P.  M.  Greene. 

John  Halifax Dinah  Mulock  Craik. 

Rudder  Grange. Frank  Stockton, 

The  Widow  O'Callaghan'e  Boys,  Gulichma  ZoUiDger. 

The  Sky-pilot Ealph  Cr 

The  Biased  Trail,  '■-' -■ 

Old-town  Folks Mamet  Beecne 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennrs.      .    .    .   Maurice  Thomp 

The  Virginian, Owen  Wister. 

Prineeaa  of  Thule William  Black. 

Adam  Bede.     .    .  "  — 


Blewart  White. 


t   Neighbor- 


iris  Dicke 


George  Maodonald, 


.  James  Barrie. 


T-Bush,     lanMcL 


ambfidae  Book  of  Poetry  and 
Song Charlotte  Fiske  Bat«. 

DQgs  of  Nature John  Burroughs, 

hakupere's  Flays;  Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Mac- 
beth, As  You  Like  It,  Julius  CKSar,  Kins  Lear,  and 
others,  u  preferred. 

Blecled  volumes  of  Household  Poetry. 

BOOKS   FOB   THE    CHILDREN'S   LIBBABl 


Note. —  These  books  have  been  (»refully 
selected  from  children's  lists,  issued  bv  public 
libraries,  and  from  lists  prepared  by  scitool  de- 
partments. They  arc  bQ  of  them  good  books 
and  children  like  them,  but  they  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  equally  good  ones  which  can  be 
found  from  the  same  sources. 

PICTURE   BOOKS    AND    RHYME    ROOKS   FOE 
THE    VERY    LITTLE  ONES 
(Cbiklren  under  six  years  of  age.) 
TrrLE  Pdblisheh  ok  Author 

Babyhood  Ihiys Dulton. 

Little  Si  ■"■hi  »•  11.  ftnlf. 

Cherry- 

Childrei. 

Little  Blac: 


,  Stokes. 
,  Duttnn, 
.   Doubleday 


ie  Trumbull  Sloason. 


ive  Minute  SloriM ._. 

..ook  of  Nursery  Rhymes,     .    .  Welsh. 

Baby  Days Dodge. 

Child  Stories  and  Rhymni,    .    ,   Pouluon, 

Mother  Gooae:     Okl    Nursery 

Rhymes Wsrae. 

Rhymes  and  Jingles Norton. 

Caldloott  Picture  Books,   .    .    ,   Wame. 

"       sforlittleChildren,  .    .    .  Smith. 

.  _..jonnet  Babies Rand,  McNally, 

Lullaby  Land Eugsne  Field. 

,  FOR  CHILDREN   OF  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND 

\  PRIMARY   ORADES 

I  (From  MX  to  «ght  yean  of  age.) 

Title  Pubustieii  ob  Authok 

Five  Mice  in  a  Mouse  Trap,  .    .  Richards. 

Six  Nursery  Classics Welsh. 

Happy  Heart  Family Gereon. 

Asgard  Btoriee,    ,...,..  Foster  and  Cummingi. 


XI  Tall  Storiea  to  Childrei 
fomt  of  Contact, 
Solomon      Grow 


Christ 

UileleWUlia^ 
Captain  of  the 

Ramona, 

TheCii&, 

Wanderari     of     the  '  Colorado 

Desert  (2  vols.) 

In  and  Out  of  the  Ohl  Hisnons 

Certain  Delightful  English 
Towns 

Prophet  of  tbe  Great  Smoky 
tfountaiiu 


iraon  Du  Bois. 
I  McEnery  Stuart, 
-horeo 'Troop,  Hamlin  Garland. 


,  Century. 
.  Buedden. 
.   Wiltse. 


W.  D.  Howells. 
Chas.  Ecbert  Craddoc 


First  Jungle  Book,  .  ,  . 
Brownln,  their  Book,  .  . 
Treasury  of  Stories,  Jingles, 

Child 'a"^rdcn"  of  Veiiel    '. 

Sunshine  Land, 

Rhymes  of  Childhood,    .    . 
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FOE  CHILDREN   OF  THE  THIRD   i 
FOTTKTH   GRADES 
(Fnun  «sht  to  Vea  yon  of  ■««.) 

Joyous  Story  of  Toto RLch&rds. 

"■-■--'     -y  Winwr,  "'  '      ' 


JmLus 
CbildrBQ 


I  Rook, 


Iwing. 


Our  Littla  Biown  Coiiwii,  , 
Our  Little  InduD  Couein.  . 
"  IT  LiltLe  Japanese  Counn, 


MucliiefB  Thanksgiving,   '. 
World  and  It*  PeoplBlbm 

Just  So  siariM',  !   !   !   ! 


liglit  Bod  Bartara'. 


.  SnudL. 
.  And»i 


.  EgglMlon. 
.   BiTdwin. 


Harris. 
.  Tsylor. 


ChiMni 

Court  o[  KiDff  Artnur,   .    ,    .    .  uresn. 

Water  Babies, Kli«sl«> 

Uttle  Foliu'  Lyrics Bbeimar 

a>^  Every  ChildSl^uld^Know.  Bacon. 


Every     Child 


FOR  CHILDREN    OF    THE    FIFTF 
GRADES 
(From  ten  to  twelve  years  ol 
Title  Pdblib 

Century  Book  of  Famous  Amer- 


AND    SIXTH 


Brooks. 


True  Slory  of  Cbrislopher  Co- 

Tru«  Story  of'  George   Wasb- 

True  Story  of  BeniBinin  FranV- 

TrUB 'story  of  Ulyssa's!  Gr^nt,  Brooks! 

Travels  Through  North 'Amer^      "    ""''' 
its  with  the  Children,    .    .    .  Carpenter. 
Boys  of  '70  and  Boys  of  '61 ,     .  Coffin. 


Hana  Brinker. Dod«e. 

Land  ol  Pluck Dodge. 

The  Land  We  Live  In  (3  vols.),  King. 

NFlly'B  Sliver  Mioe Jackwn. 

Tales  oi  King  Arthur Farringtoa. 

Zig-Zag.loumeys  (series)..    .    ,   Butterworlh. 

Ultle  Cousin  Series  (Italy.  Ger- 
many. Holland,  ete.),     .    .    .   Pub.  by  Page  h  Co. 

Fifty  Famous  Stoiiea    Retold.  Baldwin. 

Slory  of  a  Bad  Boy, Aklrich. 

Myths     Every    Child     Should 

Know Mabls. 

Lesends    Every  Child    Should 

"■      "  !r-B(io'k  and  'Tanglo-wood 


FOR  SEVENTH   AND   EIGHTH  GRADES 

(From  tvelve  to  fourteen.) 
Trn.»  Pdbushkh  ob  Authoh 

Boys'  Handy  Book  and  Girls' 

Haody  Book, Beard. 

Cyclopedia  of  Common  Things,   ChampUn. 
Colonial  Days  and  Ways.  .    .    .  Smith. 


mvtrm'i. 


Oseeols,  Chief,  ot  the  Semi 


ie  Great  toreat.   , 


)akleigh. 
rromCaltl 


\   Bar^u'r. 


I'he  Spy  and  Ihe  LeiLtEier-Stoek- 

IngYalestS  volej Cooper. 

Venty  Thousand  teaguea  Ua- 


FOR   THE   OLDER   BOYS   AND  GIRIfi 


Reader's  Handbook  of  Fi 


k-ouuB  Fol 
ancTAn, 

fouDE  Pol 
MdPlao 


-  PhtMB  and  Fable,    ,    .    .   Brewer. 
i'  Cyclopedia  of  Literature 


w  Everybody, 


War  of  iDdependenca, 

Advance  Guard  of  Western  Civilisation,  Oihnore. 
'  Tramp  Across  the  Continent.      ....   LuranlB. 

Story  of  Our  Continent dialer. 

Successful  Men  of  T<Mlay Craft. 

Abruham  Lincoln Nicolay. 

Story  of  Music  and  Musicia"-  """ 


.  Guerl 


LTlUe  Smoke.  ,    ,    .   "''.  '. 

Haidi°(HomL'"life  in  Hw'itierl      "*  "' 
.land) Scyri. 

Little  Men,  .'.'..'.'.'.'.'.  AlcotU 

Spinning  Wheel  Storiea,     .    .    .  Alcott. 

Jack  h3i Gnnt. 

Betty  LeiccBter Jewett. 

Some     Merry     Adventures     of 

Robin  Hood, Pylo. 

King  of  the  Golden  River,     .    .  Ruskln. 

Swiu  Family  Robinson.     .    .    .  Wyss. 

Arctic  Alaska  and  Siberia,    .    ,  Aldrich. 


.  Ule  of  Robert  Fulton,     . 
La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  01  in*  >jrest 

'  Fighting  PhiUShendan) Headley. 

'  Rough  Riden RooMvelt. 

;ThellaiderB Crockett. 

"■    ■  "  1    Four    Quarter*    of    the 


Glob 


re  Christmas  & 


n  PWrio 


rstPoei 


.  Wiggin 


ocial  faeparturt,      

dorers  and  Travelers Gredey. 

ir  the  Other  Half  Uvea Rils. 

Nineteenth  Century Mackeotls. 

"     nan  Lilc  in  the  Days  of  Cicero,    .    .  Church. 

Our'oid*Hom'e."    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  BawtbornV 

The  Roman  and  the  Teuton Kingslay. 

-licholas  Nickleby Dickens. 

.laing  a  Boy, Warner. 


.   •-•^-  D'Amieia. 
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Title  Pdblisheb  ob  Autmoi 

John  HaliFut, Mulooh. 

Sbukeapere,  the  Boy, Rolfe. 

Ranoh  life  sod  lh«  HuDtinETiail.    .    .  Kooe«v«lC 

A  Roiindabom  Journey Warner. 

AlooE  the  FLarida  Reef, Molden. 

AstrODamy  with  bd  Open  Glaaa.  .    .    .  Serviaa. 

How  I  Found  LivinMlooe Stanley. 

Story  ol  My  Life Helen  Kdler. 

StandiehalStandiah, June  G.  Aualin. 

Dr.  Le  Baron  Kud  His  Daughters..    .    .  Jane  Q.  Aualin, 

Judith  Shaknpere, Black. 

Ivanhoe.  Rob  Roy.  Kenilnorth.  Waver- 

ley Bmtt. 

Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood Roberta. 

In  Enncelitie's  Country, Roberta. 

Kidnapped. Suvenaon. 

David  Balfour Slevenaon, 
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Gads  of  (be  Greeks  and  Boidmib.    The  principal  deities  ol  each  wen 
(hem  all  in  one  nretem  of  cluailication. 

"The  aneient  Orealu  believed  their  gads  to  be  of  the  same  shape  and  form  j 
strenith,  and  dioiitr.  They  aleo  regarded  them  as  beiog  of  much  larger  a 
■lie  was  nteemed  a  perfactiOD,  auppoaed  to  be  an  attribute  of  divinities,  to 
auid  named  Idlor  supplied  the  place  of  blood  in  the  veine  of  the  Kods. 
be  wounded  or  othen^  iniured.  They  could  make  themMlves  vieible  or  : 
-• ataniniBUL     Like  men,  they  stood  in  daily  nr--'  -'  '—■'  — '  -' 


id  wo  can  include 
tr  greater  beauty. 


je  Kode  was  called  A  m. 


nliS"f'"S"SSi'ili*d 
ioDS.  BPd  rich  gifU; 
1  SuPEiiiDa  GODS.- 


„j  porlioo  ot  Grecian  mythology. 

e  between  goaa  and  men  more  couiplete,  the  Greeks 

They  were  capable  of  love^riendship,  iTatJtude.  ar 
B.  jesloug.  arid  revengeful.  They  were  particularly  i 
-■n  they  required  to  hooor  them  with  temples.  di»i 

hey  severely  punished  insult  or  neglect." 


lea.     (2)   INTEEIOH  Gods.  — Ccrlua.  Bol.  Akilus.  Plutue,  JEku 
a,  Nemeeis.  Fortuna,  Fama.     Sevenl  gods  peculiar  to  the  Gm 
■■       ■      ■■      -       -    -.     priapua.  Terminus.    Vertumnua.   Por 
I.  Pygmips.  Tritons,  Sinoe.  Nymplu.  Ui 


•"k^'^ 


Ergane,  Cotytto.  etc.     Several  ^ods  peculiar  lo  the  Ro 

Ferooia,  Pales,  etc.     (3)  Mtthical  Bime.  — Titans,  C -— 

Houra.  Beasons,  Fates,  Furies.  Harpies,  Winds,  Genii,  Somnua.  Mora.  Manee,  Laree,  Penates,  Satyra, _...._ 

AmasoDS,  Centaurs,  Minotaur,  Chimiera,  Geryon,  Hydra,  Petnsus,  Scylls,  Charybdis,  Sphinx,  Typhon, 

Host  of  the  heroes  were  at  bet  viewed  as  sona  ol  gads,  and  often  of  Jupiter  himself.  The  veneistion  for  the  heroes 
was,  however,  lasasaered  and  leasunivenal  than  the  worahip  of  the  Eoda,  The  heroes  received  only  an  annual  rom- 
memoration  at  their  tombs,  or  in  the  vicinity,  when  ofterings  and  libations  were  prevented  to  them,  8i>me(inies 
tfas  respect  paid  them  exceeded  these  limits,  and  they  were  eisltsd  tn  the  rank  and  honors  of  the  gods.  The  mtio- 
duetlon  of  Bolemnittee  in  memory  of  heroes  is  ascribed  to  Cadmus. 

«)  DEiriro  Heroes._  tnachus.  Phomneus,  Onvm,  Cecraps  Deucalion,  Arophictyon,  Cadmus,  ^^us.  Pekv*. 
UiDos,  Perseus.  Herculn,  Theseus,  Jason.  Castor,  Pollui,  and  heroes  ol  the  Theban  and  the  TiDWI.Wats,  etc. 
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Aell'enMl.  AduroD,  Styx.  Cocytug.  and  PUccMhan, 
■nktiowDurivanDfhall.  Th«w  regiou  bslow  tb*  eutb 
wen  coopered  sa  the  ra^dince  oF  departed  souli.  where 
after  death  they  received  rewards  ot  pubishtDeiitfl  accord- 
iD(  to  ibtit  conduct  upOD  earth, 

AcbUJei.  The  aon  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  In  the 
~     ■  ihed  for  liiB  »tren«th 


and  bravery.  When  Achillee  waa 
hllD  in  the  river  Btyx,  which  mad 
every  part  eicopt  the  heel,  by  whii 
in  thia  heel  he  received  a  [stal  woi 
A'cls.  The  nymph,  GHl&tes,  I 
■ame  ahepherd ,  and  the  monitiDui 


1,  Thetii  plunged 
m  invulner^le  in 
le  held  him-     Aod 


eon  of  Lynoei-^ ,  ».s»-- ».«—.««  «.    « 

oncle  had  dedued  that  Daoae,  thedauihtai 
'd  five  birth  to  a  '  '^  ■  ■' 


bther.    For  thii 


and  (r»t-(niiidKin 

roSu. 


CAiron.  and  becomiOE  paiaii 
rawiml  hii  d^B  chiefly  in  pi 
haunted  Mount  CiUueron. 


.tely  lond  of 
uit  of  wUd  *- 

mythology  the 
oicQ  aoia  die  uoiverve  in  ^h^-,, 
king  of  Thcasaly.  and  husband   o[ 
tor  his    1  ■  ■  •    ■  ■ 


Adla'wel 
UkouBaibd  ha 

Alceetia.    fi ...    _ 

Apollo  tended  the  Bocks  ol 

he  wae  obliged   to    serve  a   moruu   lor  naviDg    aiain 
the  Cyclope. 

Ado'Dls.  A  beautiful  youth,  loved  by  Veaua,  and 
slain  by  a  wild  boar  which  he  wai  hunting.  Venus  was 
inconsolable  at  his  loas.  and  at  laat  obtained  from  Pro- 
■erpine  that  Adooia  should  apend  six  months  on  e&rth 
with  her  and  aii  months  among  the  ahadea.     Adonil  is 

In  Hnslaiii  by  A  wild  boarin  Labai 
He  is  identified  with  the 


mmr.     H 
by  Venu 


r^isja 


w  (Kings  X' 


1,31). 


ANen 


d  after  Us  deaUi  became  one  of  the 

jSse'on.  One  of  three  brothen,  huge  monsters, 
with  fifty  heads  and  a  hundred  arma.     According  to 

conquered  the  Titans  when  tiiey  made  i»ar  upon  the 
Ipds.  and  secured  the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thrust  the 
Titans  into  TartaruB,  and  placed  .£geon  and  his  brothers 
to  niard  them. 

JSte'ui.     Kin*  of  Athens,  and  lather  of  ThiMos. 

j^glw".  God  of  the  oceaji,  whose  wife  is  Rana.  They 
hadnlne  daughters,  who  wore  white  robea  and  veils. 


These  daugbtei , 

jS'fia.     The  shield  of  Jupiter  made  by  Vulcan 
•o  caUed.  and  symbolised      Divine  protection." 


mall  supporting  himself  in  the  air  by  winn.  and  blowing 
into  a  shell  trumpet  liks  a  Triton,  while  his  short  mantle 
ii  waving  in  the  wind. 

JEa'maa.    A  a 

the  nvmpb  Hespn 

mto  the  sea,  and  was  chsnged  by  Thetis  in 

.«:s'culB'plus.'  The  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  the 
daughter  of  ■  Theesalian  King.     B^  his  father  he  was 

taught  him  botany,  together  with  the  secret  efficacy  of 
plants.  By  means  of  this  information.  .Ssculapiua  be- 
came the  beoefactorof  mankind.  In  tradition  he  is  noted 
as  having  awakened  the  deaul. 

j£iITi  plural  of  As  or  Asa.  the  celestial  i|ods  of  Bcan- 
dinavia,  who  lived  in  Asgard  (god's  ward),  situate  on  the 
heavenly  hills  between  eBrth  and  the  rainbow.  Tlie 
chief  was  Odin. 

£K>n.  The  htber  of  Jason  and  brother  of  Pelias 
~  ''  '  "      kingdom  rightfully  bdoogiag  to  JEaoa. 

in  his  hand.     By  poets 

frequently  seen  together  on  relies 
The  artiste  have  also  followed  the 
the  lour  Bga  of  life  by  depicting  " 
and  tender;   .£atas  (aummer).  i 

(winter),  aa  old  ancf'di_._,_.. 
^ta.     A  king  of  CplchJj.  was  father  of  Hedea. 

mander.in-chief  of  the  allied  Greeks  who  went  to  the 
aiege  of  Tiny.  Aguuemnon  married  Qytemneatra.  the 
daughter  of  Tyndareus,  by  whom  be  became  die  father  of 
Iphuuiaaw  (Iphigeoia).  When  Helen,  the  infe  of  Uene- 
laus.  was  carried  off  by  Paris,  and  the  Greek  chiofa  re- 
aver her  by  force  of  arms,  Agamenmon  wae 

of  Mount  Hdicon 


inified.     They  are 


tr).~as  young  and  sprighUi 
e  and  manly;    and  Hyeu 


cribed  all"  ihe'evST™-... . 

I  principle  of  iDod.  is  eternal,  t 
Ad  will  one  day  perish. 
A'Jkz.     The  eon  of  TeUmon.  and 


atreogth.  and  courai 

self  out  of  vsxatioD 

awarded  to  TJljwes. 

Ak'timan.  Then 


.   .     the  Greek 

ind.     Skilled  him^ 
mor  of  Hector  was 


.ofalltheFenianrods. 

gods  the  name  Alastor  ia  given  to  the  unforgettiug, 
revengeful  spirit,  who,  in  consequence  of  some  crime 
perpetrated,   penecutee   a    family   from  generation   to 

Alcta'Ut,  or  Alces'le*     A  daughter  of    Pelias,  aad 

died  in  h^  et«ad.^  By  request  of  Apollo,  the  gods'  had 

time  came  for  the  good  king's 

reported  to  Alcestis,  Admetus' 


gnnted  eternal  life  t.. 
tost  when  the  appoiotei 

■tead.    This  decree  w 


wife. 


benielf  aJ 


husband 


avoid  being  molested  by  L,  „ . 

a  cat-  The  deity  used  to  be  represented  with  acat'j 
bead  on  o  human  body. 

/EBe'»t.  A  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anchisea  and  thi 
goddeae  Venue.  When  Twy  fell,  he  quitted  the  citj 
with  his  followers,  accompanied  by  his  father  and  son 
visited  various  countries,  settled  in  LAtium.  and  marriec 
lAvinia,   the  daughter  of   Latinus.     To  him  traditioi 

^'olOB.  Under  the  name  of  j^kiius  both  Greeks  anc 
Etomaoe  wonbiped  ■  god  and  ruler  of  winds  and  storms 

and  by  othina,  ol  Hippota.  an  ancient  lord  of  the  Lipar 
lelea.  From  JufHterne  received  his  authority  over  thi 
winds,  which  bad  previously  been  formed  into  mythica 
persons,  and  were  known  by  the  namee  Zephyrus,  Boreee 
NotUB,  and  EunlB,  and  were  afterwards  considered  thi 
servants  of  ^^olus.  He  held  them  imprisoned  in  a  csvi 
of  an  island  in  (he  Mediterranean  S^,  and  let  then 

i™™keniD(r  slo™,''h"*rica^?°lnd  fl^s"  'He"!'i 
usually  described  by  thepoets  as  virtuous,  upright-  and 
friendly  Id  atrangen.     Be  ia  represented  as  a  vigoroui 


leerly  bought  al 

inded  into  hades,  and  brought  her  back. 
Alee'to.     One  of  the  Furiea.     She  is  represented  with 
her  hcttd  covered   with  serpents,   and  breathing  ven- 

Atee'trron-     Aaervaat  of  MaiB.  who  was  changed  by 

ATfsdnr.  In  Bcandinavian  Mythology  the  Sinireme 
Being— Father  of  aU. 

Alphe'oa  and  Arelhu'sa.  The  Grwk  fable  says 
that  Alphe'os.  the  river-god,  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph 
Arethu'sa.  who  fied  from  him  in  affright.     Diana  came 

Al  Si-rat'.  A  narrow  bridge  extending  from  this 
world  to  the  next  over  the  abyss  of  hall,  which  must  be 
passed  by  every  one  who  would  enter  paradise. 

Aittue'B.  Bister  to  Atalaota.  and  mother  of  Meleager. 
Bhe  caused  the  death  of  her  aon  and   killed  heraeinii 


,  1  Scythia-     Hercula  defealct 
'  thoir  queen,  to  Theseus  for  a  wue. 

_.*._.!...       ...v  .  ,..  J    t  ^jp^o^jg.  gfy  called becauai 

.   B.,  it  made  them  immortal. 

The  goddess  of  triendship.     '      " 


r  a  wife. 

>f  tile  gods;  e 


Idees  of  triendship.     Id  Greal 

ligitizedbyGoOglc 


LITEBAT0RE 


S2fi 


mytholasy  aha  > 
«lni,  around    w. 


3  npr«Mnt«d  *iUi  bar  bwd  bare.  h«: 


if  the  uuDM  battoirsd  a. 


of  Z«Ui(u.'Th*y  « _- . 

■avw  up  unoDB  Uis  ■h^durds.  Wb«a  tbsy  had  Iwrnad 
Ui«ir  origia  tliey  marched  a^uovt  ThebeSi  where  Lyciu 
Issued,  (b*  huebaod  of  tbeir  mother  Antxipe,  who  had 
married  Dim  In  her  stead.     They  look  the  city,  and 

he  played  with 
i  of   their  own 


with  (reat  cruelty.     After  tht 
of  Thebes,  they  [ortified  '■  ' 

teenved  a  lyre  from  Man.   ..  . 

•ueh  macic  skiil  that  the  ■tonea   mov«d 
accord  and  fanned  the  wall. 

iQ  of  Neptune 


it.  which  pve  ris« 


Icaated  b 
'tK^u™ 


wild  b 


ache.     Daughter 


death  she  was  placed  ai 
Ancurvs'del.    )-'"'J 
lettma.  whicV  "-■- 
a  dim  li^t  i 

lift 


h  biased  ir 


Be  until  AodromedA.  swallowed 
hould,  by  her  death,  expiate 
:,     Perseus  beheld  the  nuidrn 

leepair.  PeruuA  ruabeddown 
'k  the  deadly  blow,  delivered 
jned  her  as  his  wife-  After  her 

>  fliant  Booa  of  Neptuae  whoae 
■  treogth  wui  invincible  >0  loai 
t  with  bia  motiier  earth.     Once 


the  goddcoB  of  wiadom  bad  instructed  her,  ventured  to 
deny  her  oblisation,  and  chaUeunl  her  natroaeaa  to  a 
tiial  of  akill.  Minerva  accepted  the  challeofe  and  tfaey 
met  to  try  their  skill.  Arachne  produced  a  piece  of  cloth 
in  which  the  amoun  of  the  code  were  woven,  and  m  the 
■oddeae  could  Snd  ao  fault  with  it,  aha  tore  the  work  to 
piecea.     Arachne,    in    despair,    huns    henelf.      Athena 

changed  intoaciiweb,  andAtschne  bwself  into  a  spider. 
Ares.     The  Greek  god  of  war.  known  aa  Ham  by 


uiued   by  the    Ri 


wood  nynipb  of  Elia.  in  G 


this  punuit  t 


nympb  of  Elia.  in  Greece,  wlb 
Alpbeus,  was  changed  into 
L  lau  uiiuoi  the  sea.  The  waters  of  tt» 
igled  with  the  river,  nea  again  in  the  foun- 
husa  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syra- 

.. ---'^(rvoteionof  the  same  Imind, 

not  the  nympb  Arethusa. 
Alpheua  punued:  and  when 
island  of  Ortygia,  then  aroee 


Oedipi 


hil  sCrength  increswd.  _  One  of  the  e 

AiSIi'oiu.  In  Che  story  of  Oedi 
pears  aa  a  noble  maiden,  with  a  truly 
to  her  father  and  brothers.     When 

his  eye>,  aod  was  obliged  to  quit  TL , - 

panied  by  Antigone,  Ak>  reioained  with  him  till  he  died 
at  Coloaua,  anil  then  retuned  to  Thebea.     After  her    ii 
two  brothan  had  killed  each  otbar  in  battla.'-and  Creon,    i 
the  King  of  Tbabea.wouM  not  allow  Pol^nicn  to  be  buried, 
Antigone  buned  him  by  night,  uaiaat  the  arders  of   c 
CreOD.  for  which  olleose  he  ordered  her  to  bi 


r'authanuJ*^.^'' 
expedition.  This  was  a  voyage  from  Greece  to  Cole 
in  Older  to  obtain  the  golden  Beece,  conducted  by  Jaa 
the  son  of  iGaon,  King  of  Theaaaly.  The  undertakiu, 
was  imposed  upon  him  by  his  uncle  Pelias.  He  in- 
vited the  moet  Slustrious  heroa  of  Greece  to  unite  in  the 
expedition,  and  among  those  who  joined  him  were  Het- 
cuTea,  Caator  and  PaDux,  Falaua.  Pirithous,  and  The- 
seus.   The  veesel  built  (or  the  purpose  was  named  Argoe, 

capital  of  Colf^ua, 

Ar'npB.  A  fifty-oared  ahip  In  which  Jason  and  his 
companions  made  their  voyage  to  Colchis  in  search  of 
the  golden  Beece.  This  ship  was  built  of  pinea  cut  from 
Mount  Pelion.  which,  althou^  larger  than  any  other 
previously  constructed,  moved  li|d)t]y  and  eaaUy.  and 
was  therefore  called  the  Argoa  (swift-niling).  From  her 
name,  those  who  embarked  m  ber  were  called  Argonauts. 
The  mast  of  the  Argos  was  taken  from  the  ionat  of 
Dodona,  when  the  oaks  were  endowed  with  the  power 
of  makina  predictiODS;  therefore,  the  ship  was  rerarded 
as  ao  animated  b«ng,  in  accord  with  Fate,  to  which  a 
man  might  commit  himself  with  confidence. 

^Ai^gns.^A    fabulaua   beinf  of   enormous   strength. 


The  death  of  Am 

by  Sophocles.     (1 

Apb'rodlte. 


sEte 


-_  jf  the  sentem 

the  subject  of  a  tragedy  writt 

th^  namea  under  which  Ven 


le  All-Si  .._.. 


the  goddees  of 
•  Aagard  repre- 


Apollo  • 
iabn^D^. 

and  the  a 
Tbeyaacri 

Pytho.  th' 


A'alr.  In  Northern  mythology  the  moat  powerful, 
though  not  the  oldeet,  of  the  deitiee:  usually  reckoned  as 
twelvegods  and  twelve  aoddeam.  The  gods  are — Odin. 
Thor,  Baldur,  Nierd,  trey.  Tyr,  Bmgi,  Hoimdall,  Vidar. 
the  Egyp^n  gods  worshiped  under  Vali,  UUur,  and  Forseti ;  the  beat-known  of  the  goddeasea 
—  Frigga.  Freyja,  Iduna,  and  Saga. 

Aslar'te.  Noticed  in  the  OldTiatament  under  the 
Dame   Ashterotb,    an   ancient   Syrian   deity,    who   was 

adored    aa    the    goddess    of     the    n%nnn-     h^n,.*    .r^rwrninK 

callA  her  "the  queen  of  heave 
temple  on  the  Mount  of  Olivee. 

Atalan'ta.  A  maid  of  Arcadia  who  was  tors 
parenla  and  reared  io  the  hilla.  Found  by  so 
she  afterward  joined  in  the  Calydonian  hunt, 
funeral  Eames  of  Peliu.  she  won  the  priie  ii 

Atlan  tis..    A  mythical  island  in  the  w«t. 


He  was  regaided 
1  "^dm  t^e  Sw  t 


imoD  built  her  a 


e  Cyclops 


CHympus.  During  his  eiUe  Apollo  abode  as  a  shepherd 
with   Admetus.   ICng  of  Thenaly.     All  suddeo  death: 

them  he  sent  the  plane  into  the  camp  of  'the  Greekj^ 

so  he  was  aiso  able  to  deliver  men"ir°dul^pioprti^ed 
From  his  being  the  god  who  affordnl  help,  be  is  th< 
father  of  £ecu^pius.  the  god  of  the  h^Aling.  Aa  a  god 
of  inspiraUon  and  prophecy  he  gave  oraclea  and  com- 
muoicated  this  gift  to  other  gods  and  to  men.  The  storiei 
of  Apollo  in  Greek  mythology  are  much  the  same  as  the 

ArACh'ne.     A  Hsonian  maid,  named  Araclme,  proud 
ot  her  aldU  in  weaving  aod  embroidery,  in  which  arU 


.t'las 
e.     bei 
leUboi 


of  lap 


IQ  hia  head  and  hands  the  ht 


'pos.'^'One  of  the'three  Parp»,  i 

if  hell.  Proserpine  preaided  over 

could  die  if  the  goddess  herself,  oi -, 

'.  did  not  cut  oB  one  of  the  heift^from  Ii 


d  Oy- 


.dby^OOgl 
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Elii)^  Q 


■UJbi  h 


yian.  When  Herculn  wu  mppi>iDt«d  to  cImiim  tha 
■tabln,  he  »u»d  two  riveis  to  ruD  through  them. 

Aucurs.  Their  priacipal  buiincn  wu  to  obBerve  th 
Biahc  sDd  cry  of  birds  from  which  they  predicMd  [utui 
•venU.     They  siso  sxpUiaed  other  omens  snd  iigat. 

Au'm.  Tha  Auiv,  or  Sylphs,  Nymphs  of  the  sir. 
■pecicn  of  sportive,  hippy  beinge,  and  well-wiihen  t 
DUUikiDd.  were  wiDisd  sad  tepreeeated  u  Syiog. 

Aiiro'ra.  The  Eoridess  of  the  morniag,  or  of  th 
d>WDi  Bometimee  described  ns  the  Bwldess  of  day.  8h 
is  represented  ns  standing  in  &  magnidceut  chanot,  an 

■parkles  upon  her  forehead,  and  while  with  one  hand  sb 
cnspe  Ihs  reins,  she  holdi  iu  the  other  n  lighted  tonh. 
„.AT'Btar.  Jhe  incsmation  or  descent  of  the  deit 


besve: 


a  while-winged  h 


Vishnu 


earth  a  golden 

ATer'nus.     Properiy.asmsJl,  dse 


TiU  desceni 
will  intiod 


^S^pleiSFy  shut  .„  ., 

described  as  ha>ing  around  it  a'hoat  of  dres. 
"■d  Age,  Terror,  Hunger,  pealh.  Wi 


InCtuDPanift, 
,  and  almost 
leights.     The 


and  the  Furiw. 

demon  beloo^ng  to  the  pre-Moasie  religion 

xnakee  bim  Satan's  atandard  beAnr. 

Ai'rael.  Ifeaniofin  Hebrew  "help  of  Go< 
Jewish  and  the  Uohammedan  mythology,  tl 
ao  angsl  who  watches  over  the  dying,  and  se 
■oul  from  the  body. 

Bb'bL     In  Hindu  mythology,  god  of  the 


Bal'der.  The  god  of  peace,  son  of  Odin 
He  WM  killHl  by  the  bUnd  war-god.  but 
life  at  the  general  request  of  the  gods. 

■>_...__  .    , u___      ■^g„-J,      JJ 


Bb'IIos.  ~  A  funouB  borse  Bivsn'^'  Neptune  to  Peleus 

BBt'mimK.     In  Norse  mythology,  Itie  sword  of  Sieg- 
fried forgedby  Vulcan. 

Bau'ibee.     '^'-   ^ '- -'     '   — ■=-    '--■-     - 

Scottish  fomiLiei 
of  the  family. 

Bar^Bueit.     A  fri 

with  t«ih  and  daws 
of  England 


iuring    1 


Beta'na.  The  fairv  of  lulisi 
poud  to  fill  Iheir  stockings  with 

Belle  r'opllOD.  A  pnnce  who 
Pegaiui,  controllmg  him  with  ■ 


d  only  to  Bstan.     Also 
children,  who  is  sup- 


"X-.. 


the  winds  wafted  it  to  I 

Berg  Folk.     Pagan 
° — idinavian  h'"-  *^  " 
Bi'thB.     T 

Bheem.  One  of 
demi-Eods,  famous  fo 

Brfroal,  In  Nor 
earth  w   '  ' 


war.  She  prepared  the  char- 
s''^ hordTngYtoreS"  " 
of     evil,    worshiped    by    the 


guarda  good  Gemiar 
o  the  ItaUan  Ijefana 


of  Bath,  and  dedioatad  tl 
BB.     The  BUM  of  the  Dortb  wind  blow 


The  BOD  of  0( 

'Ki 

]f  the  Hindua,  repro- 
scui«u  wiku  jour  ueaus  anu  luur  nnxu.      He  is  regarded 

the    preserver,   and     Biva,    tl^    destioyBT.    ths    divme 

BrlBr'eoa.  A  giant  with  fifty  heads  and  a  hundred 
hands.  He  hurled  a  hundred  roclu  at  Jupiter  in  a 
single  throw  and  Jupiter  bound  him  uoder  Mount 
iGtna  with  a  hundred  chaiDS. 

BubBs'Hi.     Name  applied  to  the  cat 
among  Egyptian  gods. 

BukBda'wIn.     The  god  of  famine  an 


Qtwki. 

Ca'ciu.     A  famous  robber,  sod  of  Vulcao  and  1 

Cad'mUB  having  slain  the  dncon  which  guarded  i 
fountain  of  Dinte,  in  BtBOIia,  sowed  the  teeth  of  ' 

surrouDiied  Cadmus^ith  intent  to  kill  &in.     By  i 

ths  arm«i  miS^^h^,  striving  for  ^r^ted  one °a^ 
Aooordirif  t4i  tmdition.  CailmuB  introduced  (he  use 
letters  Id  Greeiie  —  the  alphabet,  as  introdused  by  hi 


serpents  entwined  i 
Carchss.     The 
Boothsayeni  among  uie  u 
■rief  on  meeting  with  a 
than  he. 

SalH'ope.     The  Muse 
riietoric      "'-  •-  — 


of  Theator,  wsi 
Greek*  at  Tra 


lie  wisest  of  the 
He  died  from 

epic  poetry 


aountain,  which  Herculea  t< 
ea  betvreen  them. 
Calyp'so.     One 

Jlyssee  was  sbipwi 
lith   hoepitaUty. 


ler  and  poured  the 


Cama.  The  god  o(  lore  and  ms 
mythology. 

Cani'dM).     The  Hindu  god  ol  love. 

Came'aa.  Nymphs  who  prophmie- 
Bometimee  gave  the  name  to  the  Mubr 

Canill'la.     Virgin  queen  of  the  Vol 


CaBsan'dra.  Daughter  of 
lassionately  loved  by  Apollo. 
CBBIIope'la.     The  chief  s 


'qnenoh^'il 


Cas'lBly. 


IS  atfroi 


it'.: 


of  this  constellation 
t^Bssiopeia  boasted  that 
Andromeda  surpassed  tbat 
■nymphs  complained  to  the 
Vndromeda  was  chained  to 


.tE!^' 


}uilt  by  Thoc  for    I 


ind  placed  among  the  stsrs. 

.     AfounlainonMuuntPaniaBsue.     Whoever 

tere  was  eudowed  with  the  gift  of  poetry. 

Pollui.     Were  brothen.  sons  of  Leds. 

I  ihpm  tl.  Pull-n..  whM^  they  were  edu- 
ihgod  ihey  *m- 


if  Jupi 
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LITERATURE 


o  old  I      Gon'sui.    The  sod  at  counul,  > 


mytholosy,  Che  Iftka  of 
Hnd  soy  beliBVCC  who 
ropTWeiited  with  upp 


d  bloody  a 


BUght 


Cen'tBUn.     MoaBten,  h 


/  cslebntted  {<. „ 

in  Uw  mounlwDs  of  ThcBnly. 

Cei'bcnis.  The  thrae-heuled  dog  that  k«pa  tha 
■ntniDiMI  ot  the  iafenml  regiona.  He  prevent*  ihe  liv- 
ina  from  entering  und  the  Bhadee  Cram  eecsping.  Or- 
pheiu  lulled  Cerberus  to  bI«p  with  hii  lyte;  and  the 
Sibyl  who  oonducled  .£nsas  through  the  Intemo,  abo 
thnw  the  dof  mt4>  a  aleep  with  cake  eeaaoued  with 


le'rcs.  The  dauohtar  c 
.  Neptune.     She  wsb  th 

buVeel.  She  ia  repreei 
WD  by  dnuons  and 

mother  6(   ProKi 


m  gatheri 


(  Sowers.     Ceree  w 


which  exieted  befare  the 


Cba'oi.     The  vacant  space  whio! 

ereation  of  the  world,  and  out  of  wl _  „ 

and  all  thinsa  arose.     Chaoa  waa  called  the  mo^er  of 
Erebus  and  Night. 

Cha'nm,  A  god  of  the  iaferoal  regions,  son  of  Nox 
and  ErebuB.  who  condueted  the  huIb  of  the  dead  in  s 
boat  over  the  rivers  Styx  and  Acheron, 

ChBr;b'dls*  A  woman  who  mbbed  trvvelera  aod 
was  turned  by  Jupiter  into  a  dangerous  gulf  on  the  J 
coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  Scylla.     Scylla  and  Charybdis  \ 


Clu'inoa.    The  god  of  war 

Cblbla'boa.     A  musician,  n 

aod  friend  o(  Hiawathb     Pei 


Co'ra.    The  loddess  of  v«elatioa. 

Coro'nlB,     A  king's  daughler  who  was  tnnsfonoed 

(lom   Neptune.     Another  Coionia   waa   tha   consort  of 
Apollo. 

Cor'rbBiilCB.     Prieat'  who  servad  at  the  worship  of 

Cress'lda.  Daughter  of  Calcbas.  the  Greek,  beloved 
by  Trollus,  sen  of  Priam.  They  vowed  eternal  fidelity, 
sud  BB  pledges  TroIluB  gave  the  maiden  a  aleave.  and 
Cresaida  gave  the  Trojan  prince  a  glove. 

Creu'sB,  Daughter  of  Priam  and  wife  of  .£neaa. 
3he  was  lost  in  the  city  of  Troy  when  her  husband 


ro'nos.     The  yuunnet  of  the  Tita 

u'pH,     God  oriove,"»n  of  Jupil- 
■esanled  as  a  wingtd  boy   n-'— '    -■ 


ned  with  a  bow 


often  witt  a  budage  Goverinc  bia 

goda  and  men.  Like  all  the  Koda.  be  put  oo  different 
forms  to  suit  his  plans.  He  Decame  the  husband  of 
Psyche. 

Syb'ele.     A  goddam,  daughter  of  CieIub  and  Terra, 
wife  of  Satum.     She  iji  luppoaed  to  be  the  aams  as 
Cerea,  Vesta,  etc.     On  her  birth  she  was  exposed  on  a 


destroyed  by  Bellerophoa. 


I.    The  goddess  of 
An  Egyptian  god  « 


darkness. 

Clr-ce.  A  Bor. 
celebrated  for  he 
herbs.     Ulyasee, 


Ctn'ricaune. 
CljrfeninCBtrB 


herba.     He  was  placed 
IS  Saggitarius. 
owois,  known  se  Flora 


vers  changed  by 


>  guards   a   hidden 


IcsB   shepherdv. 


anted  the  wedga.  tl 


called  the  Icarian  Sea. 

Dae-  In  mytholoEy  of  the  North  thia  name  is  given 
to  the  "radiant  son  of  night."  The  name  is  also  appUed 
to  the  last  of  a  treacherouH  raoo,  the  Hundinga. 

Da'Kon,  A  Syrian  divinity,  who,  according  to  the 
Bible,  had  richly  adorned  templa  in  several  of  the  Philis- 
tice  cities.     He  was  a  ostional  god  of  the  Philistines. 

Da'Bun.  In  Indian  mythology  a  god  who  recon- 
Btructed  the  world  when  it  had  been  destroyed  after 


Iby  tl 
rail  ui 


be  good  and  happy;  but  tiiis  ev 
the  looains  of  Dahak,  who  will 


lodsof  1,000  yean.     Win 
;n  (rf  Ormutd  will  begii 


•ffi 


..,.^.^....«.».._,  ,1  daughter  of  King  of  Sparta; 
married  Agamemnon. 

Clyl'ie.  A  water-nymph  who  loved  the  Buo-Eod, 
ApoLio,  and  waa  changed  into  a  sunflower.  In  tbii 
form,  ahe  turns  always  toward  the  Bun. 

Cocy'tuB.  A  river  ot  the  infernal  regiona.  The  un- 
buried  dead  wander  on  its  banks  for  100  yean,  and  11 


Dal'Woku,  A  mythical  god  invoked  by  Japancee 
rorkera.  He  is  repi»enled  as  holding  a  full  sack  which 
.e  beats  to  bring  from  it  all  useful  articles,  and  the  sack 

Dal'tyaB,  Among  Hindu  gods  thus  are  powerful  to 
FOrk  evD. 

Dan'ie.  The  daughter  of  Ancrisuis,  King  of  Argoe, 
rho  became  the  mother  of  Perseus.  An  ItJian  legend 
elated   that    I)ana«   came    to   Italy,    built    the    town 


Argo, 


who  married  the  fifty  BOOB  of  their  uncle,  JE^yp- 
The  goddess  of  the  earth.     Apollo  courted 


Daph'nls,     A  Sicilian  shepherd,  son  of  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury), by  a  nymph,  was  taught  by  Pan  (o  play  on  the 

A"Ni1il  to  whom'hoprnJed^fiPtWM  punished  him^i'S 
blindnna,  whereupon liis  father,  Herm«,  translated  him 
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built  I 


by  her  to  the  Greeki.  Next  U>  Hector,  he  wu  the  bm 
among  the  TrojanB.  On  the  cspturs  of  Troy  by 
Qreeks  be  vu  ilain  and  tearfuily  mangled  by  Heneli 
De'Uua.  A  name  ol  Apollo,  fnim  the  illaod  id  wt 
be  vae  bom.     The  name  Delia  has  been  traced  to  ' 

""iSJl'phl,    Atoi 

onele/aDdfora  t 

Del'phos.    The 

from  vhich  the  on 

Deme'tcr.    Thi         .  ._    .     ,    

evideotly  a  Koddoe  a[  Che  earth,  whom  some  aneient 

De'mogor'BDD,  The  tyrant  geniua  of  the  soil  or 
earth,  the  life  and  ■upport  oF  pUota.  Be  wu  depicted 
ae  an  aid  man  covered  with  moea,  and  wai  said  to  live 
underffround, 

Deo.     A  name  Bometima  applied  to  Cerea. 

Derce  tie.  A  Syrian  gaddesg  who  correapooda  •" 
Da«on  of  the  Phllistinee. 

Dlan'ft,  An  ancient  Julian  divinity,  whom  tbe 
mana  identilied  with  the  Greek  Artemla.  Her  won 
b  Bud  to  have  been  introduoed  at  Rome  by  Ser' 
Tulllui,  who  dedirated  a  temple  to  her  on  the  A  vent 
At  Rome  Diana  naa  the  goddaia  ot  light.  She  w. 
dauflhter  of  Jupiter,  and  waa  bora  of  Latooa.  or  L 
on  tlie  Island  Deloa,  at  the  aame  time  with  Apolln.  A 
Apnlb  the  Bim  wbji  deified  and  adored;  eo  wea  the  m 


Dry'&d*.  Wood  nympha,  believed  to  be  sent  from 
aeavea.  The  Dr^ade  were  dlatinffuiahed  from  the 
Hamadryads  in  this,  that  the  latter  were  supposed  Co  be 
ittached  to  some  particular  tree,  with  which  they  came 

;are  of  the  woodfl  and  treea  in  general, 

Duer'sar.  Uwarfi  who  dwell  in  roclu  and  hillaj 
loted  for  their  etrenir^.  Bubtllty.  magical  powen,  ana 

la  Hindu  mytbology,  the  wife  of  Siva,  repre- 


Dur-KB. 


rf  Jupil 


*  ci  fallen  ancela  who  refused  t 
rhno'bas.    One  of  Actieon's  1i 


,  one  of  the  judaa 
nted  to  judse  the 

™e^^ven^^e 
iinds,  whoae  bark 


.  I      Ecb'o.     A  nymph  who  eneaKed  the  attention  of  Juno 
»  I  by  her  never-ceasing  talk,  allowing  Jupiter  bis  Freedom. 


inDiai_ 

Dlctyn'na. 
connected  vith 
refers  to  Diana  _ 

DI'do.    She  1 


L.  Greek  n 
Greek  wc 


la  of  Dial 


The  ni 


>t  the  Tyrian  King  Belua, 

..  Fycmalion,  who  succeeded    to  the  crown 

after  tbe  death  c^Ua  father.  Dido  was  married  Co  her 
wealtby  onele  Acerbas.  who  was  murdered  by  Pyg- 
malion. Dido  had  vowed  eternal  fidelity  to  her  late 
husband,  and  under  pretense  of  soothing  the  mann  of 

■he  stabbed  herself  in  presence  of  hw  people.  '  After  her 
death  she  was  worshiped  by  the  Cartha^nians  as  adiviniCy- 
Dike.  One  of  the  three  guardians  of  life  appointed 
by  Themis,  whose  names  are  Eunomia  (nrderi.  Dike 
(punishment),  Irene  (peaee).     Thoir  olBee  was  to  pro- 

They  hkewise  stand  around  the  throne  of  ^us,  and*th«r 
regular  occupation  is  to  open  and  shut  the  gates  of 
heaven,  and  yoke  the  steeds  to  the  chariot  of  the  Sun. 

Dlud'Tmus.  A  mountain  in  Phrygia,  oo  the  frontiers 
of  GalaCia,  near  the  town  P«sinus,  sacred  to  Cybele, 
the  mother  ot  tbe  eods,  who  is  hence  called  Dindyin<yn(. 

Dfoincd.  A  Oreak  hero  of  the  Trojan  War.  was  a 
eon  of  Tydeus,  and  became  King  of  Argos.  He  was  a 
favorite  of  Uinerva.  who,  acCDirflnR  to  Homer,  encour- 
ued  him  to  aCtaek  and  wound  both  Man  and  Venus, 
who  were  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans. 

DIome'des.  The  cruel  tvrant  of  Thrace,  who  fed  his 
mares  on  the  flesh  of  his  guests,  was  overcome  by  Herculee. 
andwasgiven  to  thesai--  ■- '--■ 

DIo'ne.     The  yountn 
puted  mother  of  Venus. 


I,  Eckhardt  a 
(to  warn  all  ( 

Be'lion.     Wife  of  Hector  and  mnther  of  Androi 
Egeon.     A  giant  sea-god,   who  assLBled  the 


1  vmph  from  whom  Kinj 
have  received  his  insCr 
public    worahjp  which 


established    in 

E'slm.  One  of  tbe  nine  beautiful  giantesaH  seen  by 
3din  along  the  sea  shore,  known  as  wave-maidrns. 
Her   SOD  Eecatne   guardian    of    Hi-froat.    the    rainbow 

'  e'bII.  The  Vulcan  of  Northern  mylhologv,  one  erf 
ihe  Uiree  brothen  who  married  Che  ewan-maidpns.  Hs 
lat  a  great  archer  and  killni  hie  brother.  Vf.lund,  by 

Eslp'ans.     Ruril'  drltiee  who  inhabited  the  forests 
,     .  —  ..■__    .L.  yp™|.  balf  of  the  body  b""~~  *'*"' 
h* lower  hi .---.- 


E'KlB 


ains.  the 
man.  and  t]  . 
Part  of  tlie  ai 


dby 


'li^eri 


ddess.  Frigca,  aod  a 

.^..  ...a  and  plants  for  the 

■ounds  and  taught  tbe  science 


El'besast. 


1e  daughter  I 


of  Cadmus.  He  was  the  god  of  wine,  and  is  generally  | ' 
Dl'm.     The  avenging  goddeeea  of  Furies.  I 

to  Pluto,  and  hence  also  to  the'low"*  wul?™'  "»'""  ^ 
Dlscor'dln..    A  malevolent  deity  corresponding  with    I 


e  Germ 


aided   the   Lombard   Emperor  Otnit   to  win   I 
hCer  of  the  Soldan  of  Syria.     He  is  identical  w 
Iberon  of  Fiencb  and  English  fairy  mythologv. 
ec'tra.      The  bright  or  hnlliant  one.      A  daugh 

ime   the  accomplice  of  Orestes 


Thstis  she 
Chs  priioar 

irew  an  apple  among 

the  BOds,  whinh  was 
iroy,  and  of  infinite 

misfortunes 

t^'™  Greeki..'™'' 

)emons  of  Persian  m 

ythology. 

to  the  Kor 

*l^d  ITg 

""uBdo'na 

acie  was  that  of  Jupi- 

ter  at  Dodo 

na,  a  city  of  the  Molo. 

•si,  said  U 

built  by  De 

ucalion. 

Do'nar. 

Thor,   the 

,f;.N^emrth<;io"y" 

Door'KB 

among  the  Hindoos. 

Do'rls. 

Daughter  of  Oceanus  s 

nd  Thetis 

wife  of  her 

brother  Ne 

BUS.  and  mother  of  the 

Dra'co. 

One  of  the  hounds  of 

Drsup'Dlr.     The  marvelous  ri 

a  helonin 

ng  to  Odin, 

with  which 

he  worked  nui«ie.     It  was  bur 

ned  on  the 

funeral  pyr, 

of  his  son  Baldsr, 

ria  wo!f,"but''Xch°: 

ose  of  bind- 

iog  toe^p" 

e  braeT 

Uence  the 

proverb,  "t 

odashoutof  Droma." 

.  of  the  Ki; 


ir  Elbe  is  siud  i 


w  derived. 


I  trees  and  dohRhc  in  tbe  fulf^Hin. 
■.  In  Norss  mythology,  the  name  of  a 
I  in  Chaos,  SowinK  from  a  fountain  in  the 
t.     This  stream  was  much  frequented  by 

le  e.vfs  SI  their  creation. 

Ely'slum,    The  Paradise  of  the  Greeks,  km 


l^d  of 


s  fell 


n  the 


^  "J-ield'rf  Trutl 


Elyslui 


LITERATURE 


■upiKiKd  to  bt 
[ful  of  al]*tlie  f 


t  a  derived  froi 


BDdym  lOD.  la  Greek  mytholoiy,  is  the  getting  lui 
with  whicli  the  moon   iB   in   love.     One  o(  the  mon] 

^uli'wFo  (ed'h's "flock  on  MounrL^tm™  'one'cJco. 

eleepiag.  The  cold  heiitt  of  the  ^deu  whs  wwtoci 
by  his  beauty,  and  she  came  down  to  him,  kitoed  him 
and  watched  over  him  while  he  aLept.  Another  atorj 
was  that  Jupiler  batownl  on  him  tbe  gitt  of  perpetua 


Eurydioe,  wwe  follow 

GuTyroebus.     Or 

in  hia  waaderinis,  aim  mc  uiu;  um  ui  ui 
not  changed  by  Circe  into  ■  hoe. 

Eurya'theus^    The  King  at  Aigog  wl 

Herculea.  by  Mi 

mother  of  Stber 


abe  wu  in>(4uitly  caught 

of  Ulyaaee 

appointed 


Bnl^eu 

.     A    fabled    river   io 

Tb««a]y.     Po« 

don 

e  (orm  of  the  god  of 

hia  river  in  orde 

«ion  of  Tym.  who  wu 

n  love  with  Enip 

the  mother  of  feliaa  a 

d  Neleua. 

En'yo. 

of  towna.  and  accompi 

xif£.f. 

mi«  Area  in  battla. 

Bolu«. 

Knoon  in  Roman  mythology  as  the  god  ol 

Uie  winda. 

E«>.     The  Roman  name  (or  Aur 

ora. 

Ep'aphu*.     I'he  urn  of  Zeui 
tiver  Nile,  after  the   long  oande 

nici  <jf    big  mo 
t  Memphia. 

the 
Jier. 

Ee  became 

''Not^  M  ^uiidVr^of  "(i 

Ep'eu.. 

Er'ebua 

A  name  applied  to  the  dark  and  gloi 

■pace  node 

thB  eBrth  through  w 

bilged  to  peH  on  their 

way  to  Hadee. 

•on  houae  into  w 

hich 

Jupiler  ca 

:  the  TitaoB,  the  adherenta  of  hia  fa 

her. 

Saturn. 

Erxa'tlR 

A  name  given  to  Mi 

work-xoma 

n.  and  waa  given  to  the 

^dsabecaiH 

abe 

ol  Hert 

Eurr'loii.     The  lod  made  tutor  to 
oury.  who  taught  him  the  uae  of  the  I 

1      Rvadne.    Wile  of  Capaneua.  aod 

elug.     Her  huaband  having  been  killed  at  the  aiege  of 
I  Thebea,  aha  threw  heraelT  upoa  the  funeral  pile,  and 

:  lao    Exalibur,   Excaliber.) 

' '  e   awoid.     When  about  to 

throw  the  we«poD  inU}  a 
ig  the  reqaert.  tile  knight 
■e  from  the  water,  olutc&ed 

the  south  of  t^ooe.  aoma- 
Be  bousa-apirita,  of  which. 

lek  in  ^r  iSflf 

ythology  the  eldegt  gon  of 

The  glaying  of  Fafnir  ig  Che 


3plied  to  Druldg. 


ipmoinf  and  wgavll 
a.~Rfl.     ine  goaofee  oi   uigcor^''     -   -'"' —   -'   "- 

and  a  daughter  of  Niaht;     the  i 

-DigoordiaT* 

Erl-klns.     Name  given  to  the  kim;  of  the  elvee.  or 

in  the  Black  Foreat  of  Germany  and  it  appeara  as  - 

""E'roa.  ' The  GrMk*iiM™(rf'UieTeity'(ill«i"'' Cupid" 
or  Cupid,  by  the  Romaoa.  Ha  ia  aald  to  have  con., 
forth  from  the  egg  of  Night,  floated  on  Chaoe,  and  to 
have  inherited  arrowa  with  which  he  pierocd  all  thlngi, 
thereby  givinE  new  lite  and  a  torch  with  which  he  lighted 
the  worid.     (See  Cupid.) 

Erjrltaf'la.  One  of  tlie  dauthtars  of  Night  appointed 
to  ^ard  the  golden  applee  in  the  gordeng  of  the  KeS' 

Brjthre'ag.  The  Grecian  oame  of  one  of  the  honeg 
of  Sore  chariot. 

E'lhon.  One  of  the  honee  which  drew  the  chariot 
of  Sol.  the  sun.     The  word  ia  Greek  and  gignifieg  hot. 

Bumae'us.  The  faithful  anlne-herd  of  Ulynes. 
whom  Telemachua  congulted  upon  hig  return  to  Minerva. 

Eumen'ldes.  A  eupbemiatic  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  Furies,  whose  true  name  of  Erinnyes  they 
were  afraid  to  utter.  They  are  repregenteil  aa  the 
daughlera  of  Earth  or  of  Nighl,  and  aa  (earful  wingrd 
maldena,  with  serpents  twined  in  their  hair,  and  with 

depths  of  Tartarug.  dreaded  by  gods  and  men. 

Euphoi'bus.  The  aon  of  Panthous,  one  of  the 
braiunt  o(  the  Trojans,  glaln  by  Menelaug,  who  dedi- 
caled  hia  ahield  in  the  temple  of  Hera  (Juno),  near 
Mycenae.     Pythagorw  ........ 


9  of  He 

proof  of  his  asscrtit 
nrst  gigni  tne  amoia  from  the  lemple  of 

Buphms'yne,  One  ol  the  three  Gn 
illy  r^pmented  joy,  as  her  aiatera  ate 
ind  pleaaure. 

Euro'pa.     Daughtar^of^the^Phenicii 


ilera. 


Euryd'lce.     The  wife  of   Orpheug,   who  diei 

dctermined'wT^cend  t?'the'iow«'''worfdrand 
permiaaion  for  his  beloved  Eurydiee  lo  return 
regiona  of  llfdit.  Armed  only  with  his  lyre,  he  i 
the  realms  of  Hadea,  and  gained  an  eaay  admitt 
the  palace  of  Pluto.     Urpbeug  wag  promised  ghe 

had  reached  the  upper  world.     When  the  poet 


k  and  Roman  myUioloc 


Fates.  In  Greek  and  Roman  myHiolooy  the  Fata 
are  identical  with  the  Parcie.  They  were  three  aistera. 
daughters  of  Night,  whom  Jupiter  permitted  to  decide 
the  fortune  and  especially  the  duration  of  mortal  tile. 
Oneof  them  "aotho."  attached  the  thread;  thesecond. 
"l^cheaia,"  apun  it;  and  the  third,  "Atropoa,"  cut  it 
off,  when  the  end  of  life  arrived.     They  were  viewed  aa 

th"i'o"er"'w"ld.'*Thelr'S'o™5ip  wu  norvery ^liTr^. 
The  Parcie  were  generally  represented  as  three  old  wo- 

the  fjowen  of  the  Narciasus.  wearing  long  robes,  and 
employed  in  their  workg^  Clotho  with  a  distaff:  Lachesla 
having  near  her  sometimes  several  gplndlca;  and  Atropoa 

Fftunl.     Rural  deities  repreaented  as  having  the  lega. 

feet,  and  ears  of  goats,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  human. 
Name  of  Italian  origin. 
Fauni,     Among  the  Romans,  a  clua  of  rural  deities 

demi.goda  ik  wooda  and  fureata.  and  hence  called  "ayl- 
van  deitita,"  and  are  representod  with  horcied  heads. 


Fens.     Tl 

waye^ller. 


h  the  ataS  of  Men 


ir  Fenrls.  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the 
meaning  the  goading  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
'■  was  the  brother  of  Hel.     When  he  gapee. 


'hey  are  countleaa  in  number,  and  their  chief 

'nta.     A  goddess  of  fruits,  nurseries,  and  grovee 
the  Romani.  _  She  had  a  very  rich  l™pre  and 


atronega  of  enfranchierd  glavi 

lieir  liberty  in  her  temple- 

ri'dea.     The    peraomfieatii 

1  as  aioddess  at  Roi 

ra.     The  Romang 


of   faithlulaees, 


Flora.  The  Romang  had  a  particular  goddess  of 
blossoms  and  flowen.  whom  they  worshiped^ under  the 
name  of  "  Flora."  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  same  aa 
the  Grecian  nymph  "Chloris." 

Fortltu'do.     A  dplfication  ol  courage  and  bravery, 

""o'rtll'na.  *Known  I'laTaa  Fortunra^  gometim« 
as  the  goddnes  of  Chance,  to  whom  was  aaciibed  the  dis- 
tribution and  the  superintendence  of  prosperity  and  ad- 
vi^rsity  m  general. 

nazec,  Google 
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Blessed."     The  i 


tfi«oovered*?Q  tl 


otthS  temple 
Frey-Ja. 


also  as  "the  IilKnda  e 


I   Northern   mytholoBy.   he   blew  ■ 

St  u  I  rallylDB  call  to  the  battle 
gn  of  tho  gods.  Odin,  Fray,  and  Tyr. 
Rlan.  King  of  the  Qinns  or  denu 
Hb  was  ovarUirown  by 


is. 


h  fifty  bends  BI 

d  Gyes  i™rthquak^/"in"'(^ioi 


'S'lS 


.  ■  *:tno 


B  ot  lien 


ed  bv  U 


and  the  Bulteray.  Freya's  han. 


Jlogv   th. 


and  tha  wif 

y  5din,  m' 
hero  Eoddei 
FrfvBS  hail 


of  Baldui 


Odin,  the  queea  of  the  soda,  n 

does  'the  heavens.     The    Anglo-Saions    won^ped    her 
aa"Fr«."     The  name  aurviva  in  "Friday." 

Fro'dl.  ThesonofFrey.B  god  of  peace.  Under  bis 
direction  two  giant«espe  turned  a  pair  of  magic  mill- 
etojia  which  ground  out  gold  according  to  his  wish  and 
filled  his  coffeni.  EMcited  by  greed  he  forced  them  to 
labor,  atlowiDB;  rast  only  long  enough  for  the  singing  of 

ebanfted  their  Bang  and  proiweded  to  grind  out  an  army 

PnrleH,  Among  the  divinities  of  the  [over  world 
were  three  daughtcn  of  Acheron  and  Night,  or  of  Pluto 


id  often  I     '    "' 


■^■i?"^^' 


ins.    Tba  dresks'callsd  theiii' 
known  an  Erinnyea  and  Eu  memoes. 

Fylde.  Oiurdisn  spirits  treated  of  in  None  my- 
thology. Besides  the  Noms  or  Diees,  who  were  regarded 
as  protecUve  deities,   the  Norsemen  ascribed  (o  each 


of  earth.     Sometim 


of  his  Itlood. 


irgoddeai 


GBDS'ler,  The  gat«-keeper  in  Odin'a  palace  who 
pve  the  explanation  of  Che  Northern  mythology  that 
It  might  be  recorded* 

GuiF-mede.  A  son  of  Troas,  King  of  Troy,  accord- 
ing toHomer.  was  the  mont  heaiiti^l  nf  slf  mortals, 
and  was  carried  off  by  the  gods  that  he  might  Rll  the  cup 
ot  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  live  araoog  the  immortal  gods. 
Later  wnten  state  that  Zeus  himself  carried  him  off. 
in  the  foim  of  aa  eacle,  or  by  meAoi  of  hii  eagle,  from 

Oftrrn.     A  fierce  dog  that  kept  guard  at  the  entrance 


Gem'lnl,     One  of   t 

Castor  and  Pollux,  under  whii 

Ge'nll.     Protecting  spirits  or  gods. 
Gerda.     Wife  of  Frey.  and  daughter  ot  the  frost 
giant.  Gymer.     She  is  so  beautiful  that  the  brightness 

Ger'yon  was  a  monster,  said  to  be  the  offspring  of 
Chrysaor  aod  Callirhor,  and  to  have  three  b<>diea  and 
three  heads.  His  midence  was  in  the  isiand  of  Gades. 
where  his  numflrous  flocks  were  kept  by  the  herdsman, 
Eurythion,  and  guarded  by  a  two-headed  dog.  called  < 
OrthoB.     The  destruction  of  this  monster  formed  one  . 

Olall.     ilie  infernal  river  of  Scandinavian  mythology,  j 
Glallar  Bridge.    The  bndge  of  death,  over  which  j 

Glallar  Horn,  The.    Heimdall's  horn,  whii 


own,  called  Giant-land.     They  had  the  power 

GlDun'sa-eap.     In     NoiM     mylhology.     the    vast 
rulf  oT  perpetual  twilight.  whi<-h  -liM*!  hrfn™ 

int  world  and  separated  the  i 


gulf  ol  perpetual  twilight, 
^-  rated  I 

oebergs  "and  "fiifed  "S« 


the  region 


r.     A  marvelous  groye  in  the  land  of  Asgard, 
the  leaves  were  all  of  shimmering  red  gold. 
ovcer'.     In  Uindumythology,  is  a  kindle  sylph, 
lovely  of  the  good  spirits, 
e.     One  of  a  cIbbs  of  spirits, or . 


IlilbeEabl,  of  the  Gi 
olden  Apples.  The. 


often  ci'ted  as 


-am  which  had  a  golden 
Ichis,  he  sscriSce<rthe  ra 
o  King  .^e'tas  whoiiuni 


his  celebrated 


Argonautic  expedition. 

Gor'nniB.  The  three  Corgons  were  hideous  tnoosters 
whose  Taces  were  so  fearfuf  that  whoever  looked  on 
them  became  "'congealed  stone."     One  of  these  irea- 

presented  to  Minerva,  who  placed  it'in  her  shield,  where 
the  face  continued  to  retain  its  petrifying  power- 
Graces.     To    the  retinue    of   Venus    belonged    the 
Gracee,  servants  and  companions  of  the  Koddess,     They 


red,  e»p«ially  in  Greece,  and  bed 
cipal  cities.  Altan  were  often  en 
tmples  of  other  gods,  especially  Men 


Griplr.  A  honse- trainer,  servant  of  Odin,  who  oould 
oretalT  events  of  the  future.  He  could  teach  a  young 
"    *  ight  peed  to  know.     He  is  compared 


„Ck)o>^le 
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dausbMr  of  Damcter,  whom  he  earriad  from  tha  upper 
wurld.  In  tha  diviaion  of  tbn  woHd  among  tha  threa 
brothera,  Hadea  abtajned  the  abode  of  tha  sLadea,  over 
trbicb  he  ruled.  Ol  all  Ihe  inds  he  wu  nmet  hated  by 
mortala.  Theenliniot  his  paver  waa  a  ataS.  with  whkh, 
like  Herm«,  he  drove  the  ohadM  into  the  lower  world. 
Ha  poaeeaeed  a  helraet  which  rendeied  the  wearer  m- 
vuibia,  and  which  he  iometimea  lent  to  l>oth  goda  and 
The  Furiee  are  called  his  dau£ht«rB;  the  nymph 
'  '  '[>vfld.  waa  metamDrpboeed  by  Pera^ 
ant   called    mint;     and    the   nytoph 


Uintbo,,  1 
loa 


leatbb 


BeinBll 
all  Che 


the  king  of  tl 


Z'SS 


KXis  »bo  were 
y  poaaeaaed  the 


wif  a  of  CadmuB.     

Isoe,  which  attannxda 

HkKM'rls.     The  Ecyptian  (od,  whoea  ayea  are  the 

Harplea.  Tlobbers  or  9poilen,  dacribed  by  Homer 
aa  carryinc  off  peraonii.  who  biul  ullerly  diuppeareil. 
Heaiod  repreaeata  them  as  fair-locked  and  wiQC«l  maid- 
ena;  but  aubeef^uent  writetn  describe  them  aa  disgufltin£ 
inonal«ra»  fairda  wLtli  tha  heads  of  maidens,  vitb  long 
clam,  and  facea  pale  with  hunger. 

He'be.  Tbe  goddm  of  youth,  was  daimbler  of  Zaui 
and  Hera.  She  was  employed  by  her  mother  to  pic- 
"  '^   r  peaoodu.  and  was 


cupbearcf  to  all  the  ffods. 


and 

;Sth 

^jin'ifi. 

Titian. 

Hec'tor 

Th 

le   Tin 

their  vat  « 

le^JSi 

ie  eldn 

aono 

Priam 

and  Hecubi 

thabtt 

he.  He 

fought 

with  the  b 

Bvea 

oE  th 

Greeka.  a 

nd  Alew 

Fatroc 

us,  the 

friend    of 

Acbil 

».     The   dealb 

of    his 

roused 

A=i^.f 

fight. 

The  oth 

r  Troja 

nl'^ed 

before 

city. 


\chUlea.  his  hea: 


i  hiir 


and  te  took  lo^  flight.     thri_, 

Achillea  tied  Heclor'a  body  to  bia  ehariat,  and  tbu 
draggad  him  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  com 
msnd  of  Zeua.  Achillea  surrendered  the  body  to  Ihi 
■  ot  Priam,  who  buried  it  at  Troy  with  jnea 
~       >r  is  one  oI  the  noblest  coDceplions  of  thi 


d  infe  of  Pria 
and  Hoc 


,  King  ol  Tro: 


After  I 


into  the  hands  of  tbe  Qieeks 


poet  of 

and  tbe  mothe^  of  Pi 
Troy,  she  lell  i  ' 

Helm'dal.  In  Narlbem  tales  a  aod.  nbo  liv«l  in 
the  celestial  torC  Himinabiorg,  under  the  farther  extrem- 
1»  ol  the  bridse  Bifrost.  and  kept  Ihe  keys  of  heaven. 
Ha  is  the  walcunan  or  sentinel  of  Asgard.  sees  even  in 

laml'i*lSck™'He*m^™,  'B™*iie"end''"  lbe'wori'd,*'win 
wake  the  gods  with  his  trumpet. 

Helen.  A  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  l«da.  and  the 
wife  of  Menelaus.  King  ot  Sparta.  She  was  tha  moat 
beautiful  woman  of  het  age,  and  choaa  Uanelaua  among 
many  niiloia.  She  afterward  eloped  with  Paria,  her 
huaband'a  Trojan  guest,  and  thus  brought  on  tbe  war 
between  tbe  Greeks  and  TtDJana.    After  tbe  fall  of  Troy 

Herenui.  Son  of  Priam  apd  Hecuba,  celebrated 
for  his  prophetio  powers. 

Hel'lce.  A  maid  beloved  of  Jupiter,  and  by  ieiJ- 
ouey  of  Hera  changed  into  a  she-bear. 

Hel'leOD.  A  mountain  in  BiEoIia  sacred  to  Ihe 
Miu".  from  which  plaH>_ "         ■ 


ode  to  his  patar^ 


k^  seer 
Hel'le, 


Daughter   of    AtharruLS   and 

■later  of  Phrixua.     Wben  Phrixua  was  t. 
Naphfle  leactnd   bar   two    children,   wl 


:.  and  discovers  all  lb 
Nepb»le, 


through  tbe  air  upon  Ihe  ram  with  the  goldeD  fleece, 
the  gift  of  Hermes;    but  Helle  fell  into  the  sn.     Tha 

tL  lel  SThm  Helto'Vai'droTOed.  "ffSi  now  (ilKdthe 
Dardntiellee. 

Hel'leu.  Tbe  eon  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrba,  and 
father  of  .£o1ub.  Dorus,  and  Xuthus.  He  was  King  ol 
Phthia  in  Thessaly.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sod  £oIua. 


]  Valhalla  aa  tbe  o 


>om   by  Per 

with   the  wi 


.d  slkV^^us^ 


r"  aple"did'wS 

<  road  to  MyceoiB.      She  bad  alao  a  temple  in 
lera  was  usually  repreaeated  u  ■  majestic  woman  oi 

Herae^dn.      Name  given   to    the  descendants   ot 

ueied  the  Peloponnesus  eighty  ypars  after  the  deatrijc- 


'.     'rbia    legei 
□  population  by 


Her'cules.     Of  alF  Ihe^fii 


Doria 


Ihe  Peloponneeua. 
eroas,  no  other  ob- 

irises,  wtuch  he  earned  throuah 
ly  thoae  which  are  called  tbe 
!Ules.     These  were:    to  kill  the 


'wild  bull  of  Crete;  to  Beiie™lhe  horsea  o 
obtain  Ihe  girdle  of  Hippolyta.  Quoeo  i 


K  froi 


vrld  tl 


exploits 


threi 


it  opprBssed.  Such  were;  his  slaying  thi 
Bcua;  the  deliverance  of  Prometheus,  bound  1 
lie  killing  of  Busiris.  and  the  rescue  of  Alceste 

ion  of  the  centaur    Neasus.     Neeaus.  dying, 


io   to   bcianiral  .  Heri 

t  ^Eta.     The  worahi'p'of 'llerc 
I  templea- '      ' 


.     jnaky  complication  on  the 

rod  or  caduceus  ot  Mercury,  adapted  by  the  Grecian 
bridee  as  the  fasleninK  of  their  woolen  girdles,  which 
only  the  bridegroom  was  allowed  to  untie. 

Her'la.  A  mythical  king,  tbe  supposed  leader  of 
The  Wild  Hunt  of  Scandinavian  mythology.  This  waa 
known  as  the  Rseing  Host  in  Germany  and  aa  Herla- 
thing  in  Kngland,  from  the  name.  Herla. 

Her'inca.     A  Greek  name  of  the  gnl  Mercury. 

Herinl'one.  Tbe  beautiful  daughter  of  Menelaua 
and  Helen.  Bhe  bad  been  promised  in  marriage  to 
Orealaa  before  Ihe  Troian  War.  but  (lenelaua.  after  hia 
return  home,  marrieil  her  to  Ncoptoletnus  (Pyrrhus). 

HespeT'ldea.  The  Hesperides  are  called  daughters 
of  NiflSt.  because  their  origin  and  exiatenoe  are  veiled 
in  darknees.  Their  names  were  jEgle,  Ery^eia,  and 
Arethusa; —  and    they    were    appointed    to   guard    the 

Ber  wedding  day.     The  celebrated  gardens  of  the  Hea- 

K rides  abounded  with  fruits  and  were  carefully  guarded 
'  a  dragon,  which  never  slept. 

Hea'penia.  A  supposed  son  or  brother  of  Atlas 
enrollea  among  the  deities  after  death,  and  made 
identical  with  the  Evening  Star. 

Hes-lla.  The  Greek  name  for  Veats.  She  was  the 
goddess  of  the  domestic  hearth 

Hlppocre'ne.     Tbe  Muses  were  enterlaining  them- 


t    tbe    top   ot    the   mount, 

1  ec,  Google 
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Pfluiiu  had  only  to  paw  the  graund  to  brine  bU  ouiet ; 
and  from  beDWUi  hig  foot  nroK  that  weU-koown  toun- 

Hlpporrta-  Queen  of  the  AmuDU.  and  danthter 
of  Man.  In  elaaiiB  fable,  her  liitcr  Antiope  nunied 
Theaatu.  Hippolyla  was  funotu  [or  a  sirdle  fciven  her 
hy  her  bther.  and  it  «u  one  o[  the  twelve  labor*  or 

Hlppoly'tns.  Son  o[  TfacHiu  and  Hippolyta:  he 
was  killed  l>y  a  [all  from  a  chariot,  but  wu  raiaed  to  life 
•Cain  by  Diaoa.  or  by  .fKulapius. 

Hippo  m'encB.  Son  of  Megnreug.  and  cieat-cnad- 
•on  (3  PoaeidoD  (Neptune),  mnquecvd  Atalaota  in  a 
tool'rBce.  He  had  thr»  cDlden  applta.  which  he 
dnppvi  one  by  one.  and  which  aha  stopped  to  pick 
up.     Bj  thli  delay  ahe  loet  the  nee. 

HolTarp'nlr.  The  fleet  steed  of  tna.  in  Bcandi- 
nkTian  lennd.  which  traveled  throuch  fire  and  ••'•x't 

•tiabled  "■»■  m— '  '■'-  — ■-  "- "  " 

hanienins  nn  t 
^obomok'v. 

Hv'de-kMu 

pulled  down 

Ho'dur.  lo  Norae  mytholocy.  a 
dMttoyed  hli  brother,  Baldur.  at  the  ina 
without  meaning  to  do  lo.  He  la  the  tj 
darkniiaa,  aa  Baultir  b  o(  U|ht  and  day. 

Ha'nir.  In  Aisard  talea,  name  siren  to  tiie  sod  ol 
mind  or  thoiubt. 

Ho'm.     Da^:hten  of  Zeus   and    Themiii.  the  sod- 


iiiiei  nil  I II  ol  tbe  ffoda  to  see  aJ 


n  of  tiki, 

nlfht  aad 


Knd  at  t) 


Ho'] 


doon  of  Olympus, 

ptian  cod  of  the 
If  Odin' 
in    hu   shouldma.     "nie   paraonifioalion    of 


'   Tl 

;9|uped 

ew-th,  and  who,  wl 


Hand  red -«red. 

Junoapppinteihii 


Hu'Eli 

thouflht  Ol 

Hu'bo'.  a  kind  of  evil  tpirit  in  tbe  ponular  eupar- 
(tition  of  France  —  a  »rt  ot  ogre  made  use  ol  to  frighten 
children. 

Hand  red -«7ed.     Argus,  in  Graek  and  Latin  fable. 

*  ^  '  Tl  guardian  of  lo,  but  Jupit«r  cauaed 

'— ■-■    whereupon  Juno  Iranaplantod 

J  .„ .. ., id  by  Apollo,  and  acci- 
dentally alain  by  him  while  playing  at  quoits.  From 
his  blood  spiang  the  flower  which  bears  his  name. 

Hy'ades,     A  class  of  nymphs  commonly  said  to  be 

Hy'dra.  Name  of  a  monstrous  serpent  in  the  Lake 
Lema.  with  numcroas  heads-  When  one  of  iheae  beads 
was  out  off,  atwther  or  two  others  immediately  grew  in 
1*  place.  Udleaa  tbe  blood  of  tbe  wound  was  stopped 
ly  nra.  The  deetruction  of  the  Bydra  wae  a  labor  kb- 
pied  to  Herculea,  which  he  acoomplished  by  the  aid 
'  '  LUB,  who  applied  lighted  branda  or  a  heated  itdii 

h  bead  wa>  removed.     Tbe  amwi  of  Herouln. 

being  dipped  In  the  Hydra's  blood,  oatised  incurable 


aicned  to 
^lolaus, 


lulapius,  though  i 
i»  Utter.     In  « 


Hymenal  us.      One  of 
^enu9.     He  presided  over  uuunHci. 
mvtholagy  o[  Northern  lands,  tbe  liost- 
. d  the  great  kettle  called  "Mile-deep." 

Hyperba'rcang,  A  fabulous  people,  supposed  to 
live  in  a  stale  of  perfect  happinsas.  in  alaad  of  perpetual 
sunshine. 

Hrpe'rhm.  Sod  of  Ccelus  and  Terra.  The  model 
of  manly  beauty,  synonymous  with  Apollo,  The  per- 
sonification ot  the  sun.  Hyperion  was  the  lather  o[ 
the  Sun,  Uoon.  and  Dawn.  He  is,  therefore,  the  origi- 
nal >UD-god,  and  is  punted  with  splendor  and    beauly. 

lac'chuSp  The  solemn  name  of  Bacchus  in  tbe 
Eleusiniaa  mysteries,  whose  name  wu  derived  fnim 
the  boisterous  song  called  "lacchus."     In  these  mys- 

Ores.  and  wss  distinguished  from  the  Tbaban  Bacchus 
(Dionysus),  the  son  o7  Zeus  and  Semele. 

lap'etos.  The  father  of  Alias  and  anoslor  of  the 
human  race,  called  the  progeny  of  lapetoe.  By  many 
oouudered  the  same  as  Japbetli,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Noah. 

le'ariiia.  An  Athenian,  who  hospitably  received 
Dionivus  in  Attica,  and  was  taucht  tbe  cultivation  of 


^r^(d~ihe~I. 


Df'dalos.  who  flew  with  hk  fallur 

—a  sun  melted  the  wax  with  which 

rere  faatened  on,  and  he  tell  Into  lb*  Na, 


Ganj^mede  and  of  the  judgment  of  Paris.     In  Hfuner 

the  summit  of  Icia  is  the  jilace  from  which  the  fjods 


latch  the  battiee  in  the  ]^o  of  T 

.  Wp  of  Cybde.     A  i 
1  as^Hount  Ida.  was  clossly  a 


A  ol  the  worship 


worship  of  Jupiter. 

Idn'^an   Mother.     Cyb'els, 
Uount  Ida,  in  Aaia  Uinor. 

Idom'enens.  He  led  the  Cretans  scainst  Troy,  and 
was  one  of  Uie  bravcat  haroM  in  tbe  l^Jan  War  He 
vowed  to  saeriAoe  to  Poaeidon  whatever  he  shonld  fini 
meet  on  his  landing,  if  the  god  would  grant  him  a  safe 
return.  Tlus  was  biis  own  son.  whom  he  aooivdin^v 
sacrifioed.  As  Crete  was  thereiuioa  visited  by  a  plague. 
the  Cretans  aipcUed  IdomcDeua,  who  went  to  Italy. 

Idon'a  or  Idnn',  Daughter  of  the  dwarf  Svald,  and 
wile  of  Bragi.  She  kept  in  a  box  tbe  ntden  apple* 
whicb  the  gods  tasted  aa  often  as  they  wiabed  lo  reoew 
their  youth.  Loki  on  one  occasion  slola  tbe  box,  but 
tbe  gods  compelled  bim  to  reetore  it.  Iduna  seems  to 
personify  that  part  of  the  year  when  the  sun  is  north  of 
tbe  equator.  Her  apple*  indicate  fruits  generally.  Loki 
carries  ber  oft  to  Oiant-Laod,  when  the  Bun  dncenda 
bflow  tbe  equator,  and  he  aleals  her  apple*.  In  tine, 
Iduna  makes  bar  escape,  in  the  form  of  a  sparrow. 
when  the  Bun  t^  riMS  above  the  eqiiatot:   and  both 

•'a —      I-  a — J: : , y thology ^the  EMt  Stream 


between  tbe  earth  and  tbe  saiired  lands. 
In'acbu*.     One  of  tbe  river^fods. 


of  Ocmnus 


In'drs.    Id   Hindu  mythology,    the  ever   youthful 
gpd  of  tbe  firmament,  and  the  omnipotent  ruler  ot  the 

'  '  *  .  In  the  Vedic  period  of  tbe  Hindu  religion,  he 
lied  a  fonmoat  rank,  and,  though  degraded  to  an 
or  poaitioa  in  the  Epic,  be  long  enjoyed  •  grtat 


sented  as  nding  on  an  elepba 

I'o.     The  daughter  of  Ina 

beloved  by  l^us 


Iphiclea  was  the  half'brothar  ot  Heraules,  and  lolaaa 
wM  the  faithful  DompanioD  and  obarioteer  ot  the  bam. 
I'ole,  The  daughter  of  Eurytua  ot  Oedialia,  beloved 
by  Hercules,  who  tried  to  gain  her  in  mairiag*  for  hint- 
self.     Eurytus  promised  hi*  daughter  to  Iha  man  who 

liow.  Hercukc  defeated  them:  but  Enrytu*  and  bia 
sons,  with  tbe  exception  ot  Iphitu*.  refused  to  give  lole 
to  him,  because  he  had  muidered  his  own  cbildran. 

■'on.  Tbe  fabulous  aneeator  of  tbe  loniant,  son  of 
XuthuB  and  Creusa,  or  ot  Apollo  and  Creusa,  grandaon 
of  Helen.     Aoooiding  to  some  traditions  1^  rcitned  in 

Iphlgenl'a.  A  daughter  ot  Agamemnon  and  Oy- 
temndtra,  and  sister  to  Orceles.  Ipiiigenaia  was  to 
have  been  sacrificed  on  entering  upon  the  eipeditiOD 

her  to  Tauns,  whwe  she  benme  a  pritstaas.  in  bar 
temple.  She  waa  af  lerwaida  tacognlMd  by  hef  brotha. 
Oregla.  and  enabled  to  save  hii^mtfa  his  tnend,  P.)»t~ 

Ire'ne,    Tbe  Roman  goddess  of  paaee,  and 
ot  Zeus  and  TlMmi*.  and  one  ot  the   Hot*. 

I'rls.  Name  sivan  among  Ott  Gtaaka  to  the  ramn 
as  personified  and  ima^ned  a  goddeae.  Her  father  ' 
said  to  be  Thaumas,  and  her  mother  Elactra,  one  of 
daughten   of   Ooeanua.     Her   naideni 


I  carried  thrir  _„  —    _ 

turn,  felled  him  to  the  gniund. 
I'ala.  la  Egyptian  mytbology,  the 
liris.  Bhe  was  originally  the  goddeaa 
id  afterwards  of  the  moon. 

"    whler  of  (E'dipus      ■" '" 


a  buried  a 


e  by  the  order  of  King  CraoB. 
Pdlynicea.    laman*  deeland   I 
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,iid  reqiHat«l  to  be  slknnd 

it.     DsDied  of  this,  ihe  ii  u.- 

Rrief.     The  ilory  ii  told  by  Sopbo- 


to  hftve  (liSffi__  ___.       _     . 

eln.  mod  (he  modern  lutut,  TeNheadorf, 


ly  bopho- 

Dowa  pionm  oi  uh  two  uiten. 

Is'rafll.  KnoTD  unouc  Antbulu  u  the  uiari  of 
mu^  who  powBBied  the  moat  melodioiu  Toioe  o(  all 
Ood'i  emtuiH.  Thii  u  the  ■ngel  vho  ii  to  eouDd  the 
RtauiTsctloD  Tnunp.  sod  make  music  for  the  sainls  in 
PandiH.  lanfil.  Gabriel,  and  Michael  were  the  three 
aD|iila  thst  warned  Abmbam  of  Bodom's  deetnicIJOD. 

Ith'aca.  In  mythology,  the  Islaad-kitiedDm  of 
Ulyna.  The  city  of  Itbwai,  the  reeideace  of  Ulynce 
wu  situated  on  a  prectintoiu.  coma]  hill,  now  called 
"eagle's  chff,"  oecupying  the  whole  brwdth  of  the 
islhmiu.     Ithaca  was  alio  the  liome  of  Penelope. 

Ithu'rlel.  One  of  the  aniele  commiauoned  by 
Gabriel  to  search  for  Satan,  vbo  had  effected  his  en- 
traccfl  into  PandiK. 

Ixi'im.  A  fabled  kins  of  Tbnsaly,  who  became 
father  of  the  Centsure.  The  atory  bv  which  he  ie  moit 
noted  runs:  When  Ueloneiu  demanded  of  !'!'>'<  <!Ti.in 
gifts  he  had  piomiaed.  Ixion  treechemualy 

filW  wi^Tl..-. ^ 

by  Hermn  with  hia  bands  snd  feet  to  ■  wheel,  which 
ie  dewribed  as  winssd  or  flery,  and  said  lo  have  rolled 
perpetually. 

J&mgbld'.  Kini  of  the  Genii,  famoua  for  a  solden 
cup  full  of  the  elbtir  of  life.     Thia  eup,  hidden  by  the 

Enii.  wafl  discovered  while  dininc  the  foundations  ot 
iniyolia. 

Jk^ns.  One  of  the  superior  gods  d  the  Bomaao. 
The  mytha  represent  him  as  reigainE  over  the  earliest 
iohabitanla  oTItaly,  in  the  time  of  Saturn.  It  ««■  to 
Janua  that  Saturn  Srd.  and  under  ibem  was  the  "golden 
wie>"  ft  period  d(  peace.  To  Janus.  Romulus  dedicated 
that  celebrated  tvnple,  which  was  always  open  in  time 

lamed,  and  the  Gnt 

aatSMva 
u  <«  -  ■»• ,  r-^  •  uuu.  «mie  sue  persecuted 
ipiter._toob  him  under  her  eepeoial  pn>t«- 


n  (all  Inl 


happened  but  Ihrae  t 

tbia  deity  Uie  month  al  Jan 

nth  wM  weraa  to  nun. 

[e  was  a  shoot  of  the  heroii 

in  of  a  god:  and  Juno,  whil 


day  of  the  mi 
ia'aon.    : 

■- tthea.-. 

IB  ot  Jupit 


His  father.  £san. 


prived  of  the  kingdom  )>y  hi*  ball 
attempted  to  take  the  life  of  the  in 
■aved  by  his  triende.  and  intruste 
Centaur  Chiron.     When  he  bad  gi 


son.     He  was 
iB  care  d  the 


.he  kininlom.  which  PeliAs  prom- 
,  provided  he  brought  the  golden 
aioD  of  iOng  jGetan  in 


Colchn,  and  ma  goardBd  by  an  cve>wateluul  dragon. 
The  greateat  feat  recniled  of  him  is  his  voy^e  in  t*" 
Aigo  to  Colehia  to  obtain  the  loldeD  fleece,  which,  aid 
by  Juno,  he  succeeded  in  doing.     He  married  Uedi 
dau^ter  of  the  King  ol  Colehia.  who  was  a  magicia 


Bprinc  of  fire.  They  t 
named  Suleyman,  one 
Their  chief  abode  is  thi 
to  men  under  tha  formi 
or  even  human  b^ngs. 
The  eril  jinn  are  ugly. 


ir  ot  Tbor, 
n  to  primi 


lythology  as  the  god  of 
lut  another  appellation, 

indu  god.       The 


JoTC.  Known  in  classical  i 
thunder.  The  name  Jove  is 
nrely  given  to  Zeus  or  Jupiter. 

Jiinceniuit  or  JagKeraaol. 
temple  of  this  god  is  in  a  town  of  thi 

tano.  The  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  daughter  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  as  wife  d  Jupiter  misUns  of  gods 
and  men.  Her  Hrtbplace  was  usianed  by  the  Greeks 
to  Argos,  or  the  Island  Samoa,  and  to  other  spots  in 
Greece,  although  her  story  and  her  wonhip  were  rather 
of  Pheniciaa  origin.  The  chief  peculiaritiea  d  hat  ebar- 
aeter  were  love  ot  power  and  jealousy.  The  worship  of 
Juno  was  far  spread,  and  the  number  ot  her  temples 

worshiped  among  the  Qreska  under  the  name  of  Heta. 
Ju'irtter.  The  hi^ieat  and  moat  powerful  among  the 
goda.  By  thia  god  was  originally  re|»wented  nature 
in  general:  and  finally  tiia  supraoie  eriitsnce.  The 
wonhip  of  Jupiter  was  unlveraalii 


e  ersMed  to  hia  h 


,    'The  largest  a 


mort  celebrated  in  Greece  was  that  in  Olympia.  remark- 
^le  for  its  own  magDificeDae.  and  for  its  statue  of  Jupiter 
wrought  by  Phidias,  and  for  the  Olympic  Eames  held  ia 
its  vioiolty.     His  oraole  In  the  grove  at  oi^  at  Dodona 

in  Rome  1^  capitol  was  specially  dedicated  to  him,  and 
he  had  in  that  city  many  temples.  Among  the  Greeks 
he  wss  known  ss  Zeus. 

Kama.     The  Hindu  god  at    love.     Hia  wife  is  Rati 
(voluptuousness),  and  he  is  represented  as  riding  on  a 


his  hand  a  bow  of  flowers  and  five 


supplied 


Kn'mt,  The  gods  of  ancient  Japan.  The 
lodem  timge.  dnignatee  any  spiritual  saint 
Iso  be  applied  to  a  prince. 

Kaswa.     The  esmel  admitted  into  Uoslem  , 

he  favorite  camel  of  Hahomet  which  tell  on  ita  ki 


paradbs. 


. ^___     i  tha 

clause  ot  the  Koran  to  the  assembled  multitude  at  Uecca. 

Kelpie.  In  mythology  ot  Scotland,  a  spirit  of  the 
water  seen  in  the  form  <d  a  bone,  ilaoh  lake  has  its 
Kelpie. 

Kobold.  A  house^rit  in'fierman  aupentition.  In 
northern  lands  the  name  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
alt  or  dwaif  reptsseDtiog  an  under-ground  sinrit.  Prob- 
ably the  same  as  the  Scotch  brownw. 

Kopg^Iters.  ^'Rm  hiU^wlu^  minculouely  (mned 

Ui'^dla 


>  rMSive  this  children  who  followed  the  F 


Spirit.    «d 

were  the  ratleaa  souls  of  the  dead, 
released  by  drowning. 


d.  Piper.     ,Tha  n 


ation  at  Vishnu.     Aecording 
aly  a  portion  <^  the  di 


earth  is  considered  its  be^nning,  be  ie 
ot  Uraaw  and  Ge.  He  was  generally 
the  name  of  Satun 


the  Pied  Piper 

lythology,  the  sigfalJl  InCBr- 

s,  as  these  had 

hna  was  Viahnu 

'the  Black  One." 
""  youngest  of  the 

time  to  us,  BoH 

torahiped  under 


represented  ss  frightfully  di 
car  drawn  by  hobsoblina. 

Lach'e-sls.     One  of  the  three  fatee;    the  one  that 
spun  the  thread  of  life. 

*  -' —      The  dragon  who  guarded  the  applte  at  the 

and  was  alain  by  Hercules.  Ladoa  is  also  the 

of  the  father  of  Daphue  and  Metof- 


wben  Ulysses  returned  to  Ithaos 
During  the  absencw  of  Ulysses  hi 


father-in-law,  the  w 


represented  aa  weaving  the  ^roud  ol 


and  father  at  6edipus,  by  wh 
A  morMront  specter,  which  w 


>  devour  human  bongs. 

'oon.     Bon  otTr 

1  the  reoeptioD  cj  the  Woodt 


It  of  Apolle.     He 

. —   .. Horse  ralo  Troy, 

., the  deoeittul  Greeks.     He  and 

his  two  sons  were  killed  by  two  monstrous  serpents  which 
csme  from  the  sea.     Tha  people  believed  that  they  were 

death  ot  Laocoon  Is  the  subieet  ot  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  celebrated  works  of  ancient  sculpture  slJl 
in  eiiatende;   it  was  discovered  in  1S06  at  " -_..,- 

Laodam'a.     The  wife  of  ProCeail 
■    •       "         _^  She  begged  to  bo  b11q» 

Laam'edDD.     The  king  who  built  the  walls  of  Troy 
aaaisted  by  Neptune  and  ApoUo,  who  bad  displaaaad 


he  Vatican.     It  is  a  iingls  IJlock  at 
e  work  of  Agesander  of  ILhodea  and 


ngitizedb,GOOg[< 
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JupiUr  and  were  aeot  to  worli  (or  vagee.  Neptune  bu 
the  w&llB  of  Troy,  while  Apollo  tepd«l  tha  kms's  floe 
on  Mount  Ida.  When  the  two  eods  tart  Jone  their  wor 
LAomedan  refused  the  reword  he  had  tiromissd  and  e 
pelled  them  fmra  hifl  dominiooA.  Neptuoe  sent  a  ee 
monster  to  nvase  the  country:  uid  amsidea,  chosi 
by  lot.  WAS  from  time  to  time  ssii^nfioed  to  propit*''" 
Lap'llhn.     A    mythical  peopie  □' 


Lob'slrelD.     In  Iriah  mythical  tolea  a  fairy  shoe- 

sy  ploaes,  vhere  he  ia  discovered  by  the  nojoe  of  his 

"~  =-  rich,  and  while  anyone  keepa  his  e:" 

aiDDot  eeoape.  but  the  m '  " 


rhema^,  i 


le  moment  the  ey« 
in  (od  wboBUBrda  tiiend^i). 


Ls'ri 


Th. 


—  y    (Urari. 
9wed  as  the  i 


*E^m 


Is  of  the  c 


pariid  ancoatore,  ibe  fathers  aud  forKfathers  of 

La'res  and  iSe  Penates  are  often  confounded,  but  wen 
not  the  same.  "The  Fenates  were  DriidoalLy  lodi,  thi 
powers  of  nature  peTsocified.  The  Laiea  were  originallj 
themselves  human  beings,  who,  becoming  pur?  epLiitj 

onoe  inhabited:  to  watch  over  ita  safety,  and  to  guard 
it  aa  the  Jaithful  dog  guards  iU  master.'' 

Lall'nuB.  A  king  of  I«tiuia,  gon  of  Faunua  and 
the   nymph  Marica,  brother  of   Lavinius.   husband   of 

to  .£ness.  Italy  was  so  elided  from  Ijivinia.  daughter 
OF  Lati'aus  and  wife  of  .£aeaa.  fnesa  built  a  town 
which  he  called  Lavin'ium.  capital  of  La'tium.  Accord- 
ins  to  one  account,  Latinus,  after  his  death,  became 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  just  as  Komtdus  become  Quirinua. 

Lat'mna.  A  mountain  in  Curia.  It  was  the  mytho- 
lopcal  scene  ot  the  atory  of  Selene  (tuna)  ond    Endy- 

uito'at.  DaughterofCreua.aTitan.andPhcebe.and 
bv  Jupiter,  the  motlier  <^  ApoUo  and  Diana.  The  love 
(J  the  king  of  the  gods  procured  for  her  the  hatred  of  Judo- 

LsvlD^B.  The  dauRhter  of  I«tinii9  and  Amata.  be-  . 
ttothed  to  Tumus.  but  married  to  ^ueas.  .Cneas  [ 
founded  the  town  of  Lavinium,  called  after  Lavinio.  the 
daughter  of  Latinus- 

Le'da.  The  mother  of  Helen.  Jupiter  visited  her 
in  the  form  of  a  swan,  and  "  Ledo  and  the  Swan  "  has 
lubject  with  artists.  Corr»Kgio  and 
ive  both  left  paintings  of  the  some 


£?•..*.'£ 


wild  SODA  which  enti--^  — ,-  — . ,-,  --  ^^. — 

Ijon  on  the  rocks  and  rapids  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice. 
In  Northern  mytholDCy  Loreln  is  rgpttaantad  as  im- 
-nortol.  a  daughter  of  the  iUune.  and  dwelling  in    the 


„TK 


waa  melamorphned  ii 


B  the  embnoea  ot 


A  speciea  of  gobtina  in  Nomuody  that  take 
il  w<^vea.  and  frequent  cburchyaids.  They 
ire  very  umorous,  and  take  BiAht  at  the  ahghtaat  noise. 
Lu'clfer.  As  the  biinger  oTlight.  is  tbe  name  ol  the 
lionet  Venus,  when  seen  in  the  morning  before  sunrise. 
rhesome  planatwaa  Galled  "Heeparus."  when  it  appeared 

lAi'nn.     ^le  waa  ibe  daughter  of  Hyperinn  and  Tlioa, 

iho  was  taken  as  goddea  of  Uie  a 


Lyconte'dea. 

«boae  court  Achil 
)y  his  mother,  Th 
toing  to  the  Troj 


L,  diaguiaed  as  a  maiden, 
ythat 


Hichsel  Angeli 
subject. 


The  I. 


r   of   Ireland, 


ir.}i« 


separata  Hades  frnm  cli 
beUeved  in  a  mascol  powf 


Sicily.     uRti — - 

and  hia  crew  might  land, 
other  fled.  The  Lestngon 
threw  atonea  ogoinat  Ulyss 

]>th'e.     The  river  the 
Glyaian  fields.     The  Gmk 

of  the  waters  of  this  river,  vnicn  me  aouis  or  an  uie  aeoa 
ore  obl^ed  to  taste,  that  they  moy  forget  eveiything 

U'ber.  A  name  frequently  given  by  Ihe  Ramon 
poets  to  the  Greek  Hocchua  or  Dionysus.  But  the  god 
Liber  and  the  goddess  Libera  were  ancient  Italian  di- 
vinities, preuding  over  the  cultivation  ot  tbe  vine  and 
the  fertility  of  the  fields.  Hence  they  were  woiahiped 
in  early  Ume»  in  conjunetion  with  Ceree.  The  vine  ond 
ivy  and  the  panther  were  eepecially  sacred  to  him. 
Goats  were  uaually  offered  in  sacrifice  to  him,  becouse 


Uaenalaus*  A  mountain  in  Arcadia,  eitaotijiig 
rrun  Megalopolis  to  Tegea.  oelebrated  as  the  favorite 
aunt  cf  the  god  Pan.  The  Roman  [loeta  trequanUy 
ae  the  adjectivs  "Haenolius"  and  "Hoenoha^'  as 
tiuivalent  to  Areadian- 

Iim'ra«  The  dog  of  Tcorioe.  Icorics  having  mode 
'loe.  gave  it  to  name  shepherds,  who.  thirdung  them- 
Elvee  poisoned,  killed  him;  recovering  themselvee.  they 
luried  bim.  Hia  daughter,  Erigone,  being  shown  the 
pot  by  his  faithful  dog  llKrs,  hung  herself  through 

tx.,w^i,w.,,w.  In  domonology,  placed  ot  the  head  of 
ions.  Also  a  Syrioo  word  used  in  ths 
ify  either  riches  or  Uie  god  ol  rich™. 
,  Milton  mokes  Uammon  one  of  the 


By  poeUo  licen 
fallen  angels. 

Mii'nea.  In  Rotuon  mytholoKy  theae  an  found 
among  the  demons  of  the  Genii.  Althou^  often  spcAen 
of  aa  the  spirits  or  acnils  ot  the  departed,  uwy  seam  more 
commoaly  to  have  been  considered  as  guanUana  c£  tba 

decessed.  wboae  office  waa  to  watch  over  their  k 

and  hinder  any  disturbance  of  their  tranquillity. 

HB'ni.     Name  e —  ' ■ — '  " 


._., u'culorTy" 

Ll'berlfts.     The  gi 


19  of  liberty,  to  who 


more,  will  tl 

Man'l 


a   by  tJ 


1  by  a 


ot  iioerty,  or  o  wreatn  or  lourei.     aooit 

holding  the  Phrygian  cop  In  her  hand. 

Llblssa.     Queen  of  fayg  aad  fairia 


uded  over  the 


undertaker)  waa  called  ".Ubitinarius,"  and   his  bi 
■■libit!  no." 
.  Lldsklal'fa.     'Tbe  throne  of  Alfader.  whence  1 


LII'lDBU 


In  A 


y  o  phantom.     She  folio 

, .jTOUgh  the  forest,  and  wi 

.  U'llth.     In  Hebrew  mythologj 


e  Lillni 


The  god  of 

The  Romans  regordrd 

The  Phrygian  flute-player 


quillity. 

IS  mytholocy  ti 
of  ^undiBoci 

LC  shall  bam 
Sol. 


r,  theoi 


.tofsklTl. 


»as  flayed  olive  foi 

played  was  ooe  Athe'r 
Siled  «-ith  the  breath 


plume  through 

U'llth.     In  Hebrew  mythology  a  female  specM 
lice  in  wait  for  children  in  order  to  destroy  them. 
older  traditions  tell  ot  Ijlitb  as  a  former  wife  of  Adan 
and  the  mother  of  demons.     Amuleta  were  won)  as  pro 
lection  from  her  powers. 


Roinulua, 
challenged 

,_„„  ..._'di^ 

id.     The  flute  on  which  Harsyaa 

of  the  goddess,  discoursed  moat 

Hax'Imus.     One  of  the  appellations  of  Juinter.  beinjt 
e  greateet  of  the  gods. 

Hede'a.  A  daughter  of  Seta,  skilled  in  charms  and 
itcbcratt-  She  hadscarcely  beheld  Jsson,  when,  thrnugb 
.e  influence  and  dispoeal  of  the  gods,  a  tender  ofTection 
r  the  hero  waa  raised  in  her  boeom,  which  soon  kindled 
a  flame  of  the  most  violent  passion.  Jason  went  to 
e  temple  of  Hecate  to  Bupplicote  the  michty  loddeaa, 
here  he  was  met  by  Medea.  She  diaclosf^  oer  love 
.  him.  at  the  same  lime  promising  her  assiat 
le  dangers  which  threatened  him.  anA  her  p 
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Up  ID  accompliihini  his  iloiious  undertakiuR.  proTided 
be  nould  Bwnr  lidAity  to  ber.  Juon  canipli«l.  sntl 
Medea,  niciprucating  tke  oath.  r«adei«d  (be  bero  invin- 
cible by  means  of  ber  rnavcnl  incautatioas. 

Medn'sa.  One  <J  the  time  Goraona  wboae  bur  was 
entvined  with  hinins  Hrpenta.  and  their  bodies  were 
eovend  with  impenetrable  icalee:  they  bad  winn,  and 
braieD  elan,  and  anonooui  tealh,  and  whoever  looked 
upon  thcDi  waa  timed  to  atone.  Ueduu,  who  alone  of 
toe  ufltcn  waa  mortal,  ne.  according  to  some  legendii. 


a  beautiful  maidei 


rai.  according  to  eome  legends, 
ien,  but  ber  nair  wu  cbaneed 


her  haviDii  be^ue  by  Pnui 
ef  GhiyBBor  and  Penous.  in  iruc  w  rti^miM 
She  waa  killed  by  ^seiu,  and  ber  bead  wa 
the  Ihield   of  Minerra.     Fnim  her   blood  a 
winced  bone,  PefMUF 
MavB'ra.     One  o 
penon^  a  Euil^ 

were:  TialpGoua, . , 

taJtaX  epidemjoa  and  contagion;  Alecto,  to  wbom  waa 
aacribed  tba  devattationa  aiid  cnieltia  of  war;  and 
He^ra,  the  author  of  inaaoity  and  murdera.  Templa 
ware  eonaecrated  to  lliam  amooc  l>oth  the  Greeka  and 

A  ma^o  M(  worn  tay  the  god  Thor. 
~  -"—w  hia  atienctb  bv  liftiaB  grsat 


rban  eballenfed  U 


Son 


..om  Uw  t , 

to  enhanoe  hia  etrength  i 


bv  lifl 

'"l  taiie"  —  „.. 
uch  as  posBiblf 


. -J   the  Algol.- .., 

miabed  hiiuaelf  aa  one  of  the  Argonsuta,  and  hy  hia 
akill  in  throwing  the  javelin. 

Mel'ta.  One  ot  the  d&iwhtera  ol  Oceanua  sod  mother 
of  Pboroneue,  one  of  the  f^uloua  king!  of  Argoe. 

Meflan  Nympbi.  The  nytnpba  Mnt  to  bear  the 
infant  Jupiter  to  the  cave  on  Mount  Ida. 

Hellcer'tea.  A  aon  of  the  Tbeban  King  Athamaa 
by  Ino.     He  wna  metamoTplmed  into  a  aea-god. 

Hellasa.  A  nymph,  wud  to  have  discovered  the  uie 
of  bDD«',  Hod  from  whom  bnea  were  bpliaved  to  have 

that  the  name  really  came  ftocQ  a  Greek  word  meaning 
boney.  aihd  waa  hence  given  to  nyrnpha. 
Hello'na.    Oa*  of  tb«  rural  diTinitiea,  the  eoddea*  of 

Udpomeoe. 

kind!;;'  '"   "™' 


melancholy 
Helual'a 


g  French  fail 


.1  a  hISi 
an  injury  her  mother  had 
reoeiveo  irom  rum.     dew  married  Raymond.  Count  of 
Poitiara,  and.  banng  been  seen  by  bim  duriDg  ber  loath- 

laa  never  to  viait  bw  on  a  Saturday  —  was  immured  in 
a  tubtertsneao  danaeDn  of  the  castle  of  Lusignan. 

Mem'BOa.  A  eon  of  Tilhonua  and  Aurora,  and  King 
of  Gtbiofria.     After  the  fail  of  Hector,  be  went  to  the 

and  diaplayod  great  cnunMfe  in  tbe  defense  of  Troy,  but 
waa  at  leuth  alain  by  Ajax,  or  by  Achilla,  in  single 
combat,  whereupon  he  waa  ctianged  into  a  bird. 

Hen'dea.  An  Egyptian  god  like  Fan.  Ho  »»  wor- 
abipad  in  the  form  rd  a  goat. 

Henela'ua.     A    son   of    Plistbenea   or   Atreua.    and 

younger  brother  of  Agamemnon,  wu  King  of   Lacedep- 

mnn.  u.ri  married  to  the  beautiful  Helen,  by  -.l:™.  1- 

B  father  of   Hermione.^   His  early 


eautiful  H. 

JI    Hermione.     H  .    ._. 

tape  of  hia  wife  by  Paria,  sad  the  expedJti 
" — ■--  —  tsia  to  puniab  the  Tnijana,  sre  relawu 
>n.     In  the  Trojan  War  Menelaui  killed 

id  would  have  ilain  Paria  abu  in  single 

ot  the  latter  been  carried   off   by  Aphrodite 

.tna.     (1)  V  Tbeban.  grandeon  of  Pentbeua, 

and  father  of  Hipponome.  Jocaata.  and  Creoo.  (2) 
Oraodion  o(  the  former,  and  aon  of  Creon.  put  an  end 
to  hia  Ufa  beoauae  Tiraiaa  had  declared  that  hia  death 
would  brine  victory  to  hie  country,  when  the  seven 
Anpve  heroca  marched  against  Thebea. 

Mance'tln*.  Brother  of  Atlas  and  son  of  one  of  the 
TltaoB.  On  account  of  hia  pride  and  etrengtb  he  was 
killed  by  Jucater'a  ligbtninn. 

BUn'tor.  A  friend  of  tTlyaBea  in  Ithaca,  whose  form 
Ulnarva  aaaumed.  to  give  inatructions  to  Ulyno'  son 
'■  ■     -'■■-  ■    ■    ■  1   Pylos   and 


the  aeven  chief  devUa 

nd  of  the  fallen  arch- 

'smal  legioDB 


Me  ph'ls-toph'e-les. 
in  the  old  demonulogy, 

angola,  and  the  moat  t.. _.   . — 

after  Satan.,   He  Rgum  in  the  old  legend  of  Di 

readen  he  ia  chielb'  known  as  the  cold,  scoffic 
lees  Band  of  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  and  the  attenda 


Mercury. 


lytba  of  Hermea  to  their  nwn  uod^Her- 

inslead  rf  the  "caduOBUa,"  they  used  a 
u    the    emblem    of    nesce.      The    resem- 


sacred  branch  aa  tL_ 

blance  between  Mereuriua  and  Het 

flight.     The   worahip   of   Mercury    was   very   coJ 

Kgyptiana,    Greeks,    and    Romans,    and 

iratad  to  bim.     At  Rome  tbei 


lOM   Egyp 

a  pulicula^  fotivai  nein  lor  ina  expiauon  oi  mercnaoia, 
in  honor  of  Mercury. 

Heli'ones.  A  Cretan  hero,  son  of  Molua,  was  one 
cd  tba  bravest  beroce  in  tbe  Trojan  War.  and  uaually 
fought  aloitg  with  bia  fiicnd  Idomeneua. 

ner-malda,  Wave  maidens  of  Northern  mythology 
and  clasaad  wito  nympha  in  Grecian  and  Roman.  They 
were  genarslly  r^iraaented  as  young  and  beautiful  vir- 
pna,  partially  covered  with  a  veil  or  tbjn  cloth,  iMaring 
in  their  bands  vasaa  ot  water,  or  atiella,  leaves,  or  grasB. 
or  having  aomething  as  a  aymbol  ot  their  appnipriata 
offioea.     They  were  atlendanle  d  the  goda. 

He'u.  In  Hindu  mythology,  a  aacred  mountain, 
80,000  leasuea  high,  situated  in  the  canter  of  tbe  world. 
It  ia  the  abode  of  Indra.  and  abounds  with  every  oharm 
that  can  be  jma^ned. 

Ml'das.     In  mytholo^,  known  aa  King  of  Phrygia, 

and  received  es  a  compensation  the  fatal  attribute  (J 
turning  into  gold  everything  be  touched.  But  thia 
proved  to  be  vei^  inconvenient,  as  it  prevented  him 

might  be  revoknl.  At  the  command  of  the  god.  he 
washed  in  the  Faclolus,  the  sanda  of  which  became,  in 

that  in  a  musical  contest  bctw»a  Pan  and  Apollo,  he 

in  Apollo 

.     UidsB. 


contempt  gava  tbe  king  a  p 

I    them    under    bis    Phrygian    cap;     oui,    me    sen 

o  used  to  cut  bis  hair,  macovered  them,  and  wf 

A  be  du^  a  bole  in  the  earth,  and  relieved  his 


lo  me  earin.  uui  or  ine  idant'e  flean 
Midgard  (middle  garden),  as  the  earth 
.  waa  placed  in  the  exact  center  of  tba 
edged  all  round  with  Ymir's  eyehm—  wt 
ilwarks  or  ramparts.  The  aoIi< 
lurronnded  by  the  raant'a  bio 

..,-.  jormed  the  ocean,  while  his  bi 

lis  Sat  teeth  the  eliffa,  and  hia  curly  hair  tbe  treea  and 


ion  of  Midgard 
sweat,  which 


'  uXardEtormen  {earth's  monster).     The  great  ser- 
pent ^et  lay  in  the  abyss  at  the  root  of  the  oeleatial 

a  god   of 
leif-Mir- 


m  hia  head.     The  i 


cab.     Child  of  Loki. 

Hl'mlr.     Id    Scandinavian   mytholc«y, 

wisdom.     Alao  god  of  the  ocean,  which  is  c .    . 

mir'a  well."  in  i^cb  wit  and  wisdom  lay  hidden,  and  ot 
which  he  drank  every  morning  from  the  bom  Gjallar. 
GdiD  onae  dmnk  from  this  fountain,  and  by  doing  »o 

whicE  Himfr  eiaoted'trom  hijn. 

Hlner'Ta.  Under  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Romans  and  ot  Athena  among  the  Greeka.  ancient  fic- 
tion personified  and  deified  the  idea  of  high  inlelUgaace 
---"  wisdom.     She  was  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  sprung 

,..._  ,.__j      --I.-  ,.-... :^_j  jp  jIj^  goddMS  the 

which  had  a  great 

short,  of  moat  works  indicating  superior  intelligence  or 
skill.     Aracbne'a  oontcat  withlier  m  working  with  the 

beaultfutly  dw^J^^by  ot?d!"  ^e  city  of  Tthena  waa 
consecrated   to  Minerva,  and  boasted  lA  receiving  its 

Mlnoa.  Son'ofL^castus,  and  grandson  of  the  former, 
was  likewise  a  king  and  law^ver  of  Crete.  In  order  to 
avenge  the  wrong  done  to  bis  son  Andrageos  at  Athens. 

youths  and  seven  maidrno,  to  be  devoured  in  the  laby' 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 
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lUi  by  thi  Uiootaurus.  Fmm  Minos  «s  havs  HiDoii. 
JAUBnt«r  or  a  fsmaLs  d«cead»nt  of  Minos,  u  AnadQAp 
d  tha  adjecliveB  Minoiu*  kail  Minoui,  uied  by  the 


.  oelebnt 


id  the  body  of  a 

■.pt  wu  DOnslrui:teil  by  Dudoiua. 

B  diiughter  of  Mini 


Thiim 


of  AriBdM, 

^ ____l»lua   hmving 

fl«(i  from  CreU  lo  esciLps  the  wmUi  of  Minoi.  Hinm  loT- 
kiwsd  him  to  Sicily,  uid  wu  there  alun  by  Conlus  sad 
hia  dauffhten- 

Mitb'ras.  Id  PeruHn  mytholasy,  one  of  Uie  prin- 
cipal godfl  of  the  ancient  Pcniann,  a  penoniOcstion  of 
the  sua.  He  waa  rflBarded  aa  a  mediator  between  the 
two  oppoBite  deitiee.  Ormuid  aad  Abriuuui,  or  the  prin- 
ciple at  Enod  and  the  principle  of  evil. 

HJolnlr.  From  mythologv  of  northero  land*.  The 
name  uf  Thor'a  cel^rated  hammer  —  a  ty|>e  of  the 
erbolt  —  which,  however  fur  it  misht  be  cast,  w»s 
■■  liii  hand:  and  which, 
.._ .-. , all  that  he  couW  put 

HDemos'rne.     Motfaer  of  tbe  Musea  and  KOddees  of 

shepherd. 

Mnei'tbeui.  A  Trojan,  and  a  companion  of  fneas 
'     '        -         -  -D  Italy:    the  reputed  P"'B<":  '         '  '' 


Anch™ 
though  n 


;  the  victor,  obtained  a 


e  ^r  akill  and 


Hoaklclbat. 


n  mythology.     Two  aagels  of  Uiie 

aa  every  rhild  of  /"""""   ' "  "     --''-'-  '^ 

t  eunint  they  fly  ui 


the  DTBdle  1 

^it  nr  right  aide  ( 
iported   the 


l>y  ravens  and  owla ;  in  othen  they  will  be  doomed  to 
iwhIIow  cakes  boilitif  hot.  or  walk  over  buroina  sanda. 
\arcls'8iu.  The  beautiful  youth  Naniasus  waa  aon 
}f  the  river-cod  CepfaissiK  and  the  aea.nymph  Llriope. 
E^ho.  who  wan  enamored  of  him.  died  of  crief.  But 
Nemesis,  to  punish  him,  caused  him  to  aee  his  own  imMS 
reKccled  in  a  fountain,  whereupon  he  became  so  enamored 
pf  it  that  he  gradually  pined  away,  until  he  was  meUI- 


d  accompanied  him  lj 
d  Nanoaui,  lamenting 


1,  aa  it  were,  the  form  of 

The  gods  looked  with  pity  upon 


his  grief,  and  chacigcd  him  to  the  flowe 

Naualca'a.  A  daughter  of  Aleioaua  King  of 
Fhsaciaoa.  and  Arete,  who  conducted  UlyeeM  to 

Nec'tar.     Wine  oonferrins  immortality. -and  di 

Ne'leiu.  Son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro,  and  broth* 
Pelias.  HebecamekinginPeloponaaus;  waa  the  fa 
□r  twelve  aaoB,  aU  of  whom  were  killed  by  Herculi 

Neme'an  Lion.  A  moostroue  lion,  near  the  f( 
of  Nemsn.  waatad  the  a unoundiog  country  and  thi 
ened  dcatruction  to  the  herds.  Herculoi  promise) 
deliver  the  country  of  the  monster,  and  Tbnpiui 
warded  Herculee  by  matins  him  his  gu«t  so  long  as 
chaae  lasted.     Herculee     Blew  the  lion,  and  hencef 

head  aa  his  helmet,  Othere  related  chat  the  lion's 
of  Herculee  vos  taken  from  the  Nemean  lion.  Thia  g 
adventure  happened  while  he  was  watching  the  < 


waiCa  seven  hours,  "if  haply  in  that  time  th( 

"^oTtm.'  The  Greek  name  for  Parcae  or 
These  srave  and  mighty  goddaseea  weie  leprc 
the  nfliest:  artiita  inth  ataffi  or  aceptera,  tbe 

HoTpheuB,     The  aon  of  Sleep  and  the  god  i. 

The  name  signifiee  tha    fashioner  or    molder.  because 

Xtowlt.  The  brideeroom  of  Bnow.  who  (according 
to  American  Indian  tradition)  wooed  and  woe  a  beautiful 

andmeltHrinloXMluiiahine.     'fhe  bride liuntHTfor  h^ 

Hiuee.  Nine  daughtere 'of  Jupiter  and  UneAoayne. 
apddeasea  of  iKietry.  hiatory.  and  other  arta  and  sciencea. 
Calliope  was  the  muae  of  eloquence  and  heroic  poetiy 

go  ber  Uie  anaeoti  gave  pre«dence) ;   Clio,  of  history ; 
lato.  of  amorous  poetiy;    Euterpe,  of  music:    Hal- 
,  of  tngedy;  Polyhymnia,  of  eloquence  and  imi- 

" '-•■ '  *incing:   Thalia,  of  comic  and 

,  of  astronomy.     Their  usual 


'«J    mort^ 


isitcd  with  Iwca 


tatJon ;   Terp^c 


Hyaterloua  Three,  The.  of  Scandinavian  mythology 
were  "Har"  (the  Uigbty),  the  " Like-MiEbty,"  and  the 
"Third  Penon,"  who  lat  on  three  thiones  above  the 
rainbow.  Then  came  the  "A^sir,"  of  which  Odin  was 
~i  Asgard  (between  the  rainbow  and 
<  the  "Vsnir,"  or  gods  of  the  ocean. 

_ _ which  deities  NiorJ  waa  chief. 

Hyr'nildona,     The  trusty  foUoweia  of  Achilles.  They 

and  lo  have  emigralcd  with  Peleus  into  Thessoly;  but 
DODdem  critics,  on  the  contmry.  auppoae  that  a  colony 
of  them  emigrated  from  Thensly  into  .£gins.  Tha 
Hynnidoos  disappear  from  history  at  a  later  period. 
The  ancienta  derived  their  name  either  from  a  mythical 
ancestor.  Myrmidon,  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Euryme- 
duaa,  and  father  of  Actor;  or  from  the  anta  in  £gina, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  metamorphosed  into 
men  in  the  time  of  £acus. 

Nn'ldB.  The  nymphs  of  frnh  water,  whether  of 
rivers,  lak(B.  brooks,  or  sprinKs.  Many  of  thaae  nymphs 
preeidorf  over  springs,  which  were  believed  to  inspire 
those  who  drank  of   them.     The   nymphs   thenuplva 

.Nar'aka"  The  he"^  the  Vindi'^'^St  has  twenty. 


and  miaery,  and  yb 

... jho  were  blmsed  wilt ,.._ 

fortune.     Thia  is  the  character  in  which  she  appears 

[arded.  like  the  Erinya  or  Furies,  as  uie  goddeas  who 


Neaptoremua.     The  si 


___ ..jhiliee.     Neoptole. 

reared  in  Scyroa,  in  the  palace  of  Lycomeda, 

ma  brought  from  thence  by  Ulyseee.  because  it  had  I: 
jrophe^ed    that    Neoptolei --'     »"-■—•--—    - 


.nd 


le  valla  ai 


Pbilootetca    were 

..__. .__   ly.     At  Troy  Nwplole- 

mus  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  great  father.     Qe  was 

the  capture  of  the  city  he  killel  Priam..and  eacrificed 
ije'^une.  The'aea."  In  Koms^  mytholo^  the  di- 
merita  aioribed  to  Neptune  are,  the  1 
agwiBt  the  Titans:  the  building  of 
parlaofTroy:  the  creation  and  larai 

rawnc  of  the  Iiland  Delca  out  of  th.  «,_. ^ 

BtructiDn  of  Hippolytus  by  a  monster  from  the  deep. 
He  was  feared  abo  as  the  autlior  nf  earthquakce  and  de^- 
ugfB.  which  he  caused  or  checked  at    pleasure   by  his 

Ne'relds.  Ses^nymphs.  generally  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  Mediterranean.  The  chief  characloriatia 
of  these  minor  daitia  of  the  sea  were  the  gower  of  divma- 
tion  and  ability  U>  chanac  their  fomia  at  plcsaure.  The 
daughteiB  of  Neteue  and  Doria  were  the  so-called  "Ne- 
reida."  or  sea-nymphs,  fifty  in  number.     They  belonged 

Ne'rena.  A  son  at  Pontus  and  Ova.  and  husband  of 
Doris,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  the  fifty  Nerttdia. 

Nea'lor.  A  aon  of  Neleus  and  ChloHs.  and  King  of 
Pylix  in  Triphylia,  He  took  a  prominent  rait  in  tha 
T»  ,n  Wn,-  ...f^qg  as  counselor  of  the  other  Qmdan 
nally  (Uatinguahed  for  bis  valor  in 


ery,  and  eloquc 
advice  and  aul 

Nlckr-  --  ' 


Hnlckar.     The  name  assumed  by  Odin 
lated  thedatrpyiag  principle.  . 

and  malignant  female  spint  ca 


Nldbug.    Thodragon  that  gnawaal 
osil.  tbo  tree  of  the  universe  in  ScaQdi'i>*i'»u  u,  ji.,.wi 
Niflhelm.     Mist-home  of  old  Nona  mytbology. 
"     -  --'-■  — '  — — *— - — ;  night,  ruled 
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LITERATURE 


by  Helk. 


middle  thoreot 
Sowed  twelve  r 

Nl'nas.  Th. 
ftod  the  reputed 
Arayrian  monanl 

Nl'o-be.     Th( 


the  begiDDine"  in  the  North,  ftnd  in  ^ 
wee  tne  well  HTeigelmeeT,  from  iriiich 


mS  the 


uighter  of  Tejitaliu. 


md  the  irife  ot 


v.  by  tt 


in  ■  whirtwipd  tft  the  tnp  o(  Mount  Sipylus,  w! 

NIord.  The  Scandinsviaa  M(i4ad.  Be  «u 
of  the  ^Ut.  Niord'e  ion  vas  Fny_  (the  fairy 
jloude).  and  hie  daughltr  «w  ^"'yi        "     ' 


the  Hpirit  of 
waeiiir,  n 

Nl'sn*.     A    IToian  yoiii 
o  Italy.  Bfter  the  fall  of  Trqy.  ai 


_.____,  like  Neptune,  bul 
..  The  Scandinaviiio  Ngptuix 
SkadL     His  templee  were  neai 


plant* 


loied   Mae 


hie  devoted  attachmt 


_'lobraled  f  or 

NIX.     J^ittie  creaturea  not  unlike  the  Scotch  brownie 
and  Gennan  ko bold.     Tbey  weu  a  nd  cap, .      ' 
ready  to  lead  a  heljung  hand  to  the  indi 

Noko'mli.     Daughter  of  the  moon,  American  ludian 

mythi.  Sporting  one  day  with  ber  maidene  on  ■ 
made  of  viae  cans,  a  rival  cut  the  cwing.  and  N> 
fell  to  earth,  wliers  the  pive  birth  to  s  dauchter 

The  three  fal«a  (rf  Scandi 


Nornlr  or  No  mi 
mythology,  past,  pt 

(l|<-dra-8il').  which'  they"  ™"rrfjiiy"ti 
are  L^rda  (the  pastV  Verdandi  (the  pr 
(Ihe  future).     Beeidee  thcac  ihrer.  Ni 


Id   future.     They 


m  mytholoDy  "  Doo 


Eorable  Parcp;    of  tJ 


wicked;    ot  Charon,  the  fen.  _ 
twin  broUMn,  Sleep  and  Death. 
Nrmpha,     "" 


ot  hell;     and  of  the 
Tit  fiction  were  viewed 


_._  _^ The  □ymphaof 

u  holding  a  eort  of  intermedial*  piare  oeiween  men  ena 
■ode.  a*  to  the  duration  of  life;  not  being  abeolutely 
unmortal.  yet  living  a  vast  length  ol  time.     OceanuB  was 

of  different  n^phs  is  i^vcn  dit^erently.     Their  usual 

lar  offices  wer^  Sifferent,  and  lh*y  were  distinguinhed 


reaidedT  Thm  'ihera  were  the  "Oreadra."  or  nymphs 
of  the  mountains;  "Nuadee."  "Nereidn,"  andT  "Po- 
tamidee."  nymnhe  of  the  foUDtaina,  hpab.  and  riven; 
"Dryadefl"  and  "  Hamadryedee,"  nymphs  of  the  woods; 
"Napa-B."  nymphs  of  the  vales. 

Oce'nnlds.  nymphs  of  the  ocean,  said  to  be  three 
thousand  in  number;   daughters  of  Oceanus. 

Oce'anus.  The  god  of  the  water  which  waa  believed 
to  surround  the  whole  earth,  is  called  the  eon  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  the  husband  ot  Tethys.  and  the  father 
0/  all  the  river-inxls  and  water-nymphs.  The  early 
Greeks  regarded  tbe  earth  as  a  flat  circle,  which  waa 
encompassed  by  a  river  perpetually  flowing  round  it, 
and  this  nver  was  Dceaniu.  Out  of  and  into  this 
river  the  sun  and  the  stare  were  eupponed  to  rise 
wtd  set:  and  on  its  banks  were  the  abodes  of  the  dead. 
Before  Neptune,  Ooeanus.  son  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  Mid  husband  of  Thetis,  was  bonond  as  god  of 


second  ol  these  jars  is  called     Sohn,"  and  the  "Bah 
-    '    "y  Uienwrtar  is  the -sprnt  of  poetry." 

.  The  king  of  gods  and  men.  and  the  repu 
profeDitor  at  the  Scandinavinq  kings.  He  correepo 
both  to  tbe  Jupiter  and  Uie  Mars  of  classical  mylholc 


DB  cajTiv  two  nvene,  niipn  knuna;  ana  numn  kmem- 
ory).  whom  he  diepatchce  ever^  day  to  bring  him  newe 
of  all  that  is  doing  throuichout  the  world.  He  bas 
three  great  treasures:  aajaely,  Sleipnir,  an  eight-footed 
horse  of  marvelous  swiftneas;    Gungnir,  a  spear,  which 

a  magic  ricig.  which  every  ninth  nij^t  drops  eight  other 
rinfn  ol  equal   value.     The  German  tribes  worshiped 


lythology,    husband    of 

^ eauty,  and  waa  punished. 

Sdya'sens.     A  Greek  form  of  the  name  Ulysses. 
Xd'l-pua.     He  was  the  son  of  Laius.  Klnj  ol  Thebce. 
1  his  wife  JocastA.     Laiua,  having  been  warned  by 

""""      '       "      ""* '"         "■ 'Skilled.     ButX* 


Tbebea.  SubeaqueDtly 
.,.  Jretroyed  hie  eyesight. 
ThabcB,  attended  bv  his 
imained  with  hin   ail  bis 


iddle.  unwittingly 

,   and   became  Kt„  „ 

discovering  his  parentage,  be  dretroyed 
and  wandwed  away  Innn  T^-' —  -"- 
daiu^ter,   ADtigone,   who  na 

Q'Brea  ot  nuisery  nythol 
malignant  dispositions,  who  11^ 

Olym'pai.  A  range  of  mi 
abode  ot  the  gods.      '   — '~  ~' 


Opbl'oi..     ,-, — — 

.___    _>   ^_j (3j    pather   ot   the   Centaur 

Amycus,  wno  is  Jience  called  "Ophioitides-^' 

Ops.  A  goddess  of  plenty,  fertility,  and  power,  the 
wife  of  Batum,  and  the  patrons  of  buabandry;  iden- 
tical with  Cybcle.  or  Rhea. 

OTes'l«s.     The   son   of    A^memnon    and    Oytem- 


-      ier  of  hie  father  by  .«gi 

by  his  sister  Electra,  who  caused  him  to  be  secretly 
carried  to  Btiophius,  King  in  Phocis,  who  was  married 
to  Anaxibia,  tbe  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There  be  formed 
a  cloee  and  ialjmate  friendship  with  the  king's  son, 
Pylades;  and  when  hehad  grown  up,  heitpaired  secrell^ 

death  ny  slaying  Clytemneetra  and  ^^istLus.  After 
tbe  murder  of  his  mother  be  was  Beiced  with  madness, 
and  fled  from  land  to  land,  pursued  by  the  Erinyca  or 
Furiee.  At  length,  on  the  advice  of  Apollo,  bo  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athena  (Minerva),  at  Athens, 
where  he  waa  acquitted  by  the  court  of  the  Aieopagus, 
which  the  goddess  had  appointed  to  decide  his  fate. 
(See  Pvladcs.) 

O-rl'on.  A  mighty  giant  and  hunter,  famous  for  his 
beauty.  Having  come  to  Chios,  he  fell  in  Igve  with 
Menjpe,  the  daughter  of  Ocnoplon;    his  treatment  of 

assisUnce  of  Dionysus  (Barchusl.  he  depriveil  the  giant 
of  his  sight.  Being  informed  bv  an  omcle  that  he  should 
recover  his  sight  if  he  exposed  his  eyeballs  to  the  rays 

hammnr.  he  reached  Lemnos.  where  he  found  Vulcan, 
'  '     ■       '  I  abode  of  the 


e  hbn  Cedalioo  aj 


y  of  hia  sight  he  iiv( 


'.  by  Jupiter,  and  placed  ami 
s  the  most  splendid  of  all  t 


Ol'IOB.  A  (od  of  Norse  fable  personifying  the  eternal 
law  of  the  universe,  from  whose  decree  there  was  no 
appeal. 

Ormuid.  The  name  of  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
BDciant  Persians,  and  of  their  d«cendante,  the  Parsees 
and  Gueben.  He  is  an  cmtyadiment  of  the  principle  of 
good,  and  was  created  by  the  will  of  the  great  eternal 
spirit.  Zervaa-Akharana,  aimullaneousl^  with  Ahriman, 
the  principle  of  evil,  with  whom  he  is  in  perpetual  con- 

and  slam,  to  each  of  winch  he  oripnally  assigned  its 
proper  place,  and  whoae  various  movemenla  he  con- 
tin  uce  to  regulate- 

Or'pheus.  The  son  of  Oeagrrta  and  Calliope,  lived 
in  Thrace  at  the  period  of  the  Aj^naute^  whom  he 


^esenlwi  Wiethe 

,uuyiL- 
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lyre  by  Apollo,  and  instn 


lK>n°Olynipua,  iio"lhiit™( 
to  follow  UiB  sound  ot  b 
iim  from  llie  ArgoDautie  e: 


I  In  Graeeo,  Are»dia  was 


MpocuJly  Mcred  to  him 

itroduoed  by  Evuidflr  AmaD, 
1  called  LupfircnUo-     OoaU,  b 

<Bi.*l     Aff^nnH     *y.     T>*n  Pan 


married 'ti       .     . 

HbdM.  HercTi3"ly.<.  ^  ^u.. 
EurydicB  wu  relfssed  fnjm  deal 
Orpheus  would  nut  look  back  ti 
He  waa  Just  abnut  to  place  hiA 
be  turaed  round,  and  Eurydica 

Osl'llt.  in  Egyptian  mytboloi 
UiB  SOD  of  Jupiter  ty  Niohe,  aad 

the  Ar^vea.  and  aft*rwftrQB  lo  .._    . „   . 

the  EKypCJsna.  His  nile  vns  Isia.  who  is  hv  msny  uid 
to  be  the  same  with  the  lo,  daughter  of  Inacbus.  Osint 
was  at  Length  slain  by  Typhon.  and  his  corpse  cooceaLed 
in  a  chest  and  thrown  into  the  Nile.  Isis.  after  much 
Beareb.  by  the  bid  of  keen-scented  dcES.  found  the  hod^, 
and  placed  it  in  a  monument  on  an  island  near  Memphis. 
The  Egyptians  paid  divine  honor  to  his  memory,  and 
chose  the  ox  lo  represeni  '         * 


den  fright,  t 


I    life,  all  tl 


Pando'ra.    The  firat  mortal  female  that  ever  lived. 

'       '    rlay  by  Vulcan,  and  having  received 

tde  presents  tn  ber.     Veaus  gave  her 

of  pleasing;  the  Qracta  gave  ber  the 

in    power  of  captivatine;    Apollo  uught  her  how  to  sing: 
i'    Mercury  Instructed  her  In  eloquence  and  brought  her  lo 

ae  of  his  brother  Prometheus,  not  to  receive  gifts  from 

Parcie.     (The  faC«.)     Powerful  goddeasea  who  pie- 

[1«1  over  the  fairtb  and  life  of  mankind.     They  were 

Clotbo.  Lacbfeis.  and  Atropos.  daugblen 


with  the  bead  of  a  hawk. 

atm.  This  giant  and  hi 
usually  called  the  Aloldae. 
their  extiaordinary  strength 

Pacto'lua.  The  river  wh 
when  Midas  washed  in  the  « 

pKlmosald'.  In  America] 
thief.  sepe<nally  one  who  wall 

Pali 

called 


body  of  Osi] 

Z^i 

I  his  left  hand,  and  in  his 
a.     Sometimes  he  appears 

I  brother,  Ephialtes.  were 
They  were  renowned  for 
and  daring 

iwrs'by  ordl 

s  through  cornfields  about 

~  K — •  "*  "2"  ™  ™"'- 

OriginallycalledMelicertes.    Sonotlno; 

'nu»,  the  protcclJne  god  of  harbors,  is  the 

ided    over 


^cftl' 


Pa'lei.  The  goddeia  c*  shepherds,  prewda 
cattle  and  pastures,  whose  festival,  the  Palllia,  wi 
bratfd  on  tne  Slat  of  April,  the  day  on  ~  '' '  ~''  " 

Palame'dfs.     -   "     ■   ■ 


and  Ereiiiis. 
™^"ca'l'lll  ba^use  1 


d  the  lot  of  evers 
liefly  in  frecdon 


move  with  wonderful  celerity,  to  appear  and  disappear 
at  pleasure  with  a  noble  and  beautiful  form,  and  to  exert 
an  immediate  influence  upon  the  condition  uf  mortals. 


ftcrnal  and  immutable  : 
snd  to  the  Parca-,  or  fat 
ill  dntiniee  and  at  times 


n.  King  of  Tr 
lexander.     TI 

mbly'of 


The  tr»lition 
'ifefS^^ 


;^rwi.c'", 


idraw  himself 
insane.    Pala-    J 


i  Hermn  CMerniry),  to 

ses  to  Mount  Ida,  and  to  intrust  the  de- 
spute  to  the  shepherd  Paris.    The  god- 


d  Atheoa 
ectioD  of 


tained  within  its  walla. 
Pal'laa.     (l)  One  i 


big  arrows  or  by  treachery. 
PamaSBOs  (Greek).     Parnassus  (Latin).     A  n 
tain  near  Delphi,  in  Oreece.     It  was  well  wooded;   i 


and   teacher  of  just  s 


horse,  by  n 

superintend 

Pan.     O 

was  Pan,  w 


licb  Troy  was  taken;   and 
Idinir  of  the  shio  Arm. 


r  part  of 

i 

and  roma 

n 

wh 

ch  was  CO 

Apollo  and 

M  Mia«'.  the 

ber 

to  Bacchu 

IS.     It  was  a 

eientiy  ca 

Deucalion 

B  ark  stranded 

aftK^the" 

the  oracle 

of  Delphi  was 

"ti?  iTo 

•  of  the  chief  seats  of  Apnllo  and  the 

of  poetry 

Pa 

I?!";"!? 

One  of  th 

oae  dead  body 

ed  uhore  on  the  pr«ent  site  of  Naples. 
selTinto  the  sea  out  of  love  for  lilyae 
■lui.    The  gentle  and  amiable  friend  of  y 


'iSS, 


ly  reiiardHl.     He  '  Amerlcan-It'idian  mythology. 

n,  of  erovea  and        Pau'puk-kec'ffls.     In   American- Indian  folk-lore 
■      "  ■         ■■■  ---■ ician.  who    is   pursued    by  HiawatI 


wojship  was  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptians-     He  '  goes  through  a  aeries  of  wonderful  transfonoatioos  in 
was  sold  to  be  the  son  of  Murcury  and  Dryope-       Hia  j  bis  endeavorB  to  escape,  and  finally  becomes  an  eiule. 
favonle  roiidencc  was  in  the^  woods  arid  mountains  of'      Pax-.  The   goddess  of__peBcc.  woishiped   in_  Qreece 

Kd.  he  forms 

d  called  ll  b] 

led  him  into 

I   originally,  among  the    Eeyp 

irm  of  a  goat,  and  under  iGe  i 


"^"   '"'"  unlucky  contest  with  Apol 


reeds,  arid  called  it  by  her  name.     His  pride  in  this  in-  |      Pc'boBll.    In  American-Indian  folk-lore  the  persoi 


"worafci"p«l    Hnow°frorn"his 
of  Meudes.  I  breath. 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 


LITERATURE  ' 


PfC'KBVS.  Ths  wingKl  hone  which  episns  fnim  the 
blaocTt^UciluHiwheD  her  head  wm  Btvuck  off  by  Feneus. 
He  ni  emlled  Pesuua  be«use  he  made  bia  nppenrBnce 
neu  the  HxiTon  ot  Oceuue. 

Peleu*.  Kipf  oT  the  Myrmidons  at  Phttum  in  Tfaea- 
uly.  Having,  in  oorjunction  with  bia  brother  Tola- 
moo,  muidered  biE  haU-brother  Pbocus,  be  Has  expelted 
by  £aekH  from  ^Ggina, 
purified  from  the  murd 


dauEht«r  A 


ID  large  that  none  » 

Pe'Il-oa.     A  hJBh  n 

in  mythology.     Near  i' 

Ceotkur  Chi  ran.     The  g 

™  ™Uo^or  pShd^Jl; 

acale  heaven.     On  Pel.„ 

which  ^le  ehip  Argo  waa 

Pe'lpps.     A   Pbrysian 


ft,  and  &  third  p&tt  of 


d  0«a. 


^mber  nai  felled  wit) 
ErandBon  of  Jupiter 


■r  her  tiand,  t 


Eipelled  h ^_. 

irried    Hippodomia,   dauflhler  of 

, eded  on  the  throne.     Bymeana 

of  the  wealth  he  brought  with  him,  hii  influence  Iwcome 
Bo  great  in  the  penineula  tbat  jt  waa  called  after  him 
"the  laland  o(  Pebpe." 

Pcoa'tei.  The  Fenat«  ware  alM  domeetie  or  hoiue- 
bold  gods,  but  they  were  not  a  distinct  cUu  by  them- 

over  his  family  uajra,  or  preaide  < 

Penel'oH.    The  faithful 
luned.^. 

.  .  .  llbavB  finbhwi  wmvinK  a  fuaerai  palT  foi 
bar  father-in-law.  Licrtee.  Kvery  nigbt  abe  secretly 
unravels  what  she  haa  woven  by  day,  and  thus  puf4  off 
theanitoiB  till  Ulyeaa  returna. 

Pe-rt.  Peris  are  delicate,  gentle,  fairy-like  beinn  o( 
Eaatem  mythology,  begotten  by  (alien  spirila.  They 
direct  with  a  wand  the  pure  in  mind  the  way  to  heaven. 
The»  lovely  creatur™.  according  ta  the  Koran,  are  under 
-■--  -    -    ty  of  Eblis;    and  Mohammed  was  aent  (or 

_    _.._    7ife  of  Helios 

became  the  mother  of  Aeetce. 

lame  given  to  Hecate,  as  the  daughter 

The    Greek    name    of    Proserpine. 

"■  «I  M<ul«  (Pliiio)    and 

i^  the 


'e  of  Ulyssea,  i 


Pene'lL — 

of  PezacB  by  Aat«ria. 

Paraeph'one.    TL 

Homer  describes  her  — 

the  formidable,  venerable. 


ue  formidable,  venerable,  and  majeetie  queen  □ 
abades.  who  rulee  over  the  souls  ot  the  dead,  along 

Per'Mua.  He  was  one  of  the  moet  distinguished  of 
(he  early  heroea.  He  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Dana, 
educsled  by  Folydectue  on  the  leland  Seripbua.       His 

whose  head  he  struck  off  with  a  awoiil  given  to  bJra  by 
Vuku.  From  the  blood  that  fell,  sprang  tJie  winged 
hone  Pesuus.  on  which  Peneus  afterwards  passed  over 
many  landa.  Of  his  subsequent  achievements,  the  moet 
remarkable  were  bia  chan^ng  King  Atlas  into  a  higb 
roek  or  mounloin.  by  means  of  Medusa's  head,  and  his 
delivBivioe  of  Andromeda,  when  bound  and  exptqed  to 
be  devoured  by  the  sea-monater. 

Pb»'dra.  Daughter  of  Minos,  and  wife  of  Thtaeua, 
who  falsely  accused  her  step-son  Hippolytus. 

Pba'etan.  A  sun  of  3ol.  or,  according  to  most  mv- 
tboloipsla.  ^  Phffibus  and  Clymens.    Anwous  to  displi 


,  ._j   Heliadffi   or  Phaethontisdes,   ■ 

mto  poplan,  and  their  tfAra  into  amber. 

Phk'on.  A  boatman  at  Mitylene.  is  said  to  li 
originaJly  an  ugly  old  man;  but  having  carrie 
dite  (Venus)  across  the  sea  without  accepting  i 
the  Boddeea  ^ve  him  a  box  of  mntment,  nit 
when  be  anointed  himself,  be  grew  so  beaut 
Sappho  became  enamored  of  him;    but  when 


ent  had  all  been  used  Phaon  returned  io  his  former 
□dition,  and  Sappho,  in  despair,  drowned  henelf. 
Phllac(«'les.    The  moat   celebrated   archer    in   the 


on  which  I^erculn  perished. 

Philomela.     A  daughter  of  Pandion,  King  of  Athena. 
Her  sister  Procns  had  married  Tereus,  King  U  Thrace, 
separated  from  Philomela  si 

ocholy.     Tereus  treated  Phil 

^.      In  poetry  we  frequently  find  tl 

Llluded  to  as  i^ilomcU. 

Phfe'be,    The  goddeea  of  the  n 
PhiEbus:    a  name  of  Diana.     See  D 

Phoe'buB.  _  The  god  of  sjchery,  propheoy,  and  mi 


was  the  son  of  iJupitcr  and  Latona,  and  b 

(Ai'temis),     He  was  god  of  the  aun,  aa  Diana,  hli  ail 
was  the  goddeea  of  the  moon. 

Phmnli.  A  fabulous  bird  described  as  beiog  as  laree 
aa  an  ea^e;  its  bead  finely  crested  with  a  neautiful 
plumage,  its  neck  covered  with  gold-colored  feathers,  its 
tail  while,  and  ite  body  purple  or  crirnson. 

Phrl'lls.  ll)AdaughterofKingSithunafTbnice.who 
hung  herself,  uunking  that  abc  waa  dcecrted  by  her  lover, 
and  waa  changed  by  the  gods  into  an  almond  tree.  (2) 
A  country  ^irl  id  Virgil's  ^id  and  fifth  £ologua:  hence, 

Plre'DC.  A  celebrated  fountain  of  Corinth,  at  which 
DellerophoD  is  said  to  have  caught  the  hoise  Fegaaue. 
It  gushed  forth  from  the  rock  in  the  Acrooorinthua.  was 

the  town  was  suppUed  with  water. 


„_nBralB( 

el'adea.     Means  the    ' 


leotCorii 


impted  it  after  thoee 


la  frequently 

'.um  of  the 
)  stars  dis- 
■u^ters  itf 


«  tEI 


lessaliana  of  Trioca 


berself  from  grief  for  the  deatruction  of  the  city  and  royal 
race  of  Troy. 

Pluto.    He  was,  a  second  brother  d  Jupiter,  and  re- 

ferual  regions,  or  the  world  of  shades.  IJnder  this  idea 
the  ancients  imagined  the  existence  of  tcgiuna  situated 
down  far  below  the  earth.     The  chief  incident  in  the 

pine,  whd  thereby  became  hu  wife,  and  the  queen  of  the 

Plu'tua.  '  The  god  of  richa,  was  probably  of  allegori- 
cal rather  than  mythical  origin,  aince  hia  name  in  Greek 
is  but  the  common  term  for  wealth. 

Pluvlus.     "The  aender  of  rain.-  a  aurnams  ot  Jupiter 

during  long-protract^  drouahl*. 

PodBll'rlus.  The  son  of  > 
Machaon,  with  whom  he  led 
against  Troy.     He  was,  like 

Pol'las,  Meaning  "the  goddeea  protecting  the  city." 
a  surname  of  Athena  at  Athens,  when  she  wa4  Wor- 
shiped aa  the  protecting  divinity  of  the  acropotia. 

Poll'tea.  A  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  father  ot 
Priam  the  younger,  was  slain  by  Pyrrhus. 

Pol'luz.     A   son  of   Jupiter  and   Leda,    brother   lo 

lo'ms.     (1)  King. 

..ja,  husband  of  Ny, 

(2)  Son  of  Priam  and  Hecuoo.  tvnen  luum  was  on  ine 
point  ot  falling  intc  the  hand,  of  the  Greets,  Priam  in- 
trusted Folydorus  and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Poly- 
mtstororPulymnutor.  KingoftheThracianCherKinnus. 

Polyhym'nla.  Daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne. 
One  of  the  Musoi,  who  presided  over  singinB  and 
rhetoric, 

Pory-phe'mus.  A  son  of  Neptune,  and  one  of  the 
Cvclops,  wh-  -■—■'  ■-  ^■--■•" ■ 

waa  in  the  i 


kim  under „. 

cave  of  Poiyphen 


and  strength,  and  had  but  one  eye.  which 
lie  of  his  forehead.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave 
IB.  and  fed  hia  flocks  upon  thn  mountain, 
withjthe  nymph  Galatea,  but  as  she  re- 


ning  leader  sDablMl 
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Poin'i 


Posel'don,     Caltod   Neptune  by  the  K 

la  cod  oC  the  UediU =  -      

-(Jupitar).uidH 


w,  b^  eontnvLDE  to  intoxiate  PolyphemuB, 
troyiriB  bia  ftiaj^a  eye  with  &  flre-brknd, 
.     Tb«   dmucbUr  of   Priam   aad   Heeuba. 
by  Achilln. 

A  aympb  &t  Roma,  who  waa  auppoaed  to 
);Ardfln9  and  to  be  the  ^oddeaa  o/  fruit  treea, 
I,  Id  AmcrictLD-InduLa  mythology  the 
„j  ..  .1..  1-... —  1^1 jjj,  ^irit-EuMj. 

SeaT'  He 

..,. ,.  .uto),  and  it  wM  detonnioed 

by  lot  tbat  he  ahould  rule  over  Che  sea.  The  palace  of 
nnddod  was  ia  the  depth  ot  the  h«,  near  JB^,  when 
be  kept  hia  hozaes  with  braien  faoofa  aod  sotden  mans. 
With  theae  horaa  he  rid»  in  a  chariot  over  the  wavn 
of  the  aea.  which  become  smooth  as  he  approachea, 
while  the  raonatcra  cJ  ttie  deep  play  around  hia  cTujiot. 
PoseidDn,  in  coniuncCion  with  Apollo,  is  aaid  to  have  built 
the  walla  of  Tray  fur  Laotaedon. 

FrI'am.  King  of  Troy  when  that  city  waa  sacked  by 
the  allied  Greeki.  His  wife's  nune  waa  Hae'ubai  she 
was  the  mother  of  DiDeteaa  cfaildnD.  the  eldeat  of  whom 
was  Hector.     When  "■--  '•---■-  ■---■--■  —  -■--  -— ■-- 

Held  of  battle,  to  eonelude  the  Auwrnent  n., ,  ... 

single  combat  between  Paris  nnd  Menel&ua.  After  th 
death  oF  Hector.  Priam  went  to  the  tent  of  Achill«  I 
-     -  m  hia  eon's  body  f(    '      '  '        '    '■  "" 


m'tUB.     Twin    brol 


fled  to  lobatee  in 


a   of    Aorialu* 
ma  expelled,  w 


ier«upoa  he 


brotiier  of  Epi 
He  made  i 
fire  which 
by  Jupitei 


a  Iftr^i  ajid  ^ 


'father"  of ''d^L'^di 

itole  from  heaven;  for  this  he  ww  chained 

say.  &  vulture,  preyed  by  day  upon  his  liver,  which 

grew  again   by   niriit.     The  word  means  forethought, 

and  one  of  hisbrothen  was  Epimetheua  or  aflenhaught. 

Pros'erplue.     Known  as  Peraepbone  alsa.       A  god. 

kbductino  oi  Proserpine  by  Pluto  hoe  baen  subject  of 
many  tal«. 

Fsy'che.     "The  soul,';  occurs  in  the  later  timea  ot 

was  the  youngest  of  the  three  daughters  of  a  kiaK.  and 
excited   by  her  beituty  the  JetUouay  and  envy  of  Venus. 

Alnor  to  inap^n^yehe  vithS\a\™m  the  mnat^con- 
temptible  of  all  men ;  but  Cupid  was  so  stricken  with  her 
beauty  that  he  himself  fell  in  love  with  bet.  He  accord- 
ingly conveyed  ber  to  a  chiumiog  spot,  where  unseen 
Aiut  unknown  he  visited  her  every  rtight.  and  left  her  oa 
Boon  as  the  dky  becSD  bo  dawn.  But  ber  jealous  sisters 
made  her  belimre  tnat  In  the  darkneee  of  night  she  was 
embraeina  some  hideous  monster,  and  oeootdiagly  once. 
while  Comd  was  asleep,  shs  drew  near  to  him  with  a  i-™  " 

lovel^  theT^^^'-'^' 
drop  of  hot  oi 


dered  about  from  temple  to  temple,  inquiring  after 
ber  IgvBf,  and  at  length  came  to  tfio  palace  of  Venus. 
There  her  real  aulTerings  began,  for  Venus  retained  her, 
treated  her  as  a  slave,  and  imposed  upon  her  the  hardest 
and  most  bumtlisting  labon.  Psyche  would  have  per- 
ished urxder  the  WAgnt  of  her  sunerings  hod  not  Cupid, 
who  still  loved  her  io  aecrrt,  inyiaibly  comforted  and 

ceednl  in  overeoming  the  jealoiwy  and  hatred  of  Venus; 
she  became  immortal,  and  was  united  to  him  forever. 

human  soul,  which  is  purified  by  psssions  and  misfor- 
tunes, and  thus  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  true  and 
pure  happiness.  In  works  of  art  Psychs  is  reprfflent«d 
sa  a  mojden  with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly.  oJonK  with 
Cupid  in  the  different  situations  described  in  the  airegory. 
Pukwn'nn.     The  smoke  tram  the  ealumet  or  peace- 

Pi^a  a'tonefoun^n" ""belief  waten'o^t^  Miuisi^ppi! 


leutrsl  pound.     Hen 


her  came 


have  been  mode. 


:  the  great  deluge,  out 


rolk-loi_.  

Pygma'llon.  A  gnudson  of  Agenor.  He  made  ■ 
beautifu]  statue,  which  he  fell  so  deeply  in  love  with, 
that  Venua.  at  bia  earneat  petiUon.  gave  It  life.  In  Gil- 
bert's oomedy  of  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  the  sculptoi 
is  a  married  man.  whtBe  wife  ICynisca)  was  jealous  of 
the  aoiinate-'  -— -    ■"-'----■     -'-'-'-     -' -...^-- 

Prrar"  — 

HisTath 


o  Pyfmalions,  i 


Son  ot  Anaxitua.  s 


Agamemnon,  Oreates  wss  secretly  ca 
court.  Here  Pylad«  contracted  tl 
Orestes  which  became  i 


g  the  body  of  ber  kiver. 
«  bean  as  red 


Pyr'KmDs.     Ths  lover  of  Thisba.  who.  o 

of  her  BuppQsed  death,  stabbed  bmuelt  under  a  mulberry 

tree.     Thiabe,  afterward,  findin-  '•■-  '—-'■■  -*  ■—  ' 

killed  heraelf  on  the  aame  spot 
and  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry  h 
OS  blood.     (Bee  Thisbe.) 

Prr'rlius.     Known  also  aa  Neoptolemua.  a  son  of 

He  waa  slain  at  Delphi,  at  the  request  of  hia  own  wife, 

PrIblB.'  The  pHeatesa  ot  Apollo  and  Delphi.  She  is 
reprceented  as  crowned  with  laurels  and  seated  on  a  tri' 
pod  similarly  adorned  of  d  placed  over  a  chasm  whence 
anise  a  peculiar  vapor.     Whoever  inhaled  this  intoiical- 


invidsive  j 


in.     The 


t.  beheld  the  most  handoome  i 


tne  nalJowed  air  and  utter  inspired  w<mls,  which  were 

'"py'lhon.  ^The  monster  serpent  hatched  from  the 
mud  ot  Deucalion's  deluge,  lie  livad  in  the  csves  of 
Mount  Pamassua,  but  waa  atain  by  Apollo,  who  founded 
the  Pythian  gomaa  in  commemonitiQn  ot  his  victory. 

Rach'aders.  In  Indian  mythology,  tbeoeoond  tribe 
ot  giants  or  evil  genii,  who  bad  frequently  made  the 
earth  subject  to  their  kinia,  but  were  ultimately  pun- 
ished by  Shiva  and  Vishnu. 

Radwaste.  In  Slavonic  mythology,  a  tutelary  god 
of  the  ^avi.  The  head  was  that  ot  a  cow.  the  breast 
was  covered  with  an  le^,  the  left  hand  held  a  spear. 
and  a  eock  aurmountAl  its  helmet- 

Bacnarok  (twilight  lA  tbe  gods).     The  day  of  doom. 

when  tbe  pnoent  world  and  all  its  inhabitants  will  be 

"^    "■■     of  Vali  will  survive  the  conflagration. 


tbe  pr«ent 
ilated:     Vidi 

is  (he  belief  taught  t£it  sfier~^ 


— ... ....  day  Kabu  s ._ 

some  of  the  neelar  of  immortality.  He  was  diaeover.. 
by  the  Sun  and  Moon,  who  informed  against  him.  and 
Viabnu  cut  off  his  heiu].     As  he  had  already  taken  some 

and  be  ever  afterwards  hunW  the  Sun  and  Moan! 
wbich  he  caught  Dt-caaionally,  causing  eclipsee. 

Bak'shas.     Evil  spirits  in  Hindu  myths,  who  guard 
the  treasures  of  Kuvera,  the  god  of  riehea.     They  Eaunl 

deciiSa.   * 


;ially  tt 


Khadamaii'lhus 


I  are  hideously   ugly,  but  others,  ape- 
E  opirila,  allure  by  their  beauty, 
cording  to   Indian  mythology,  was  fas- 
ween  heaven  and  earth  for  Rl.OOO  yean 

is  deecnbe^as  a  demon  giant  with  ten 

wording  to  an  oracle  from  the  gods. 
sient  Athena,  ravens  prognostjeato  fam- 
''       '         ..       ■  .  1^  of  Saturri. 

L  very  early 


A  son   of  Jup 
I  King  of  Lyeia.     Me  w 

and  equity,  that,  after  i 
three  ludne  in  the  and 
lughter  of  No\.  and  l. 
laving  belonged  with  tlu 


LITERATURE 


deitiea.    thoH    myitenoui    beinp    who   mra    reaudcd 
witb  ftwo  by  oodB  And  mta,  ue  is  Bllowed  tb«  bhtip 

ticuLorly  worihJiHd  &t  KhAznouii  In  At^ca,  ffh«i«  >ha 
had  a  celebrated  statu*. 

Sst'um.  This  vaa  oaa  of  the  most  andent  ot  the 
■oda.  called  Chinau  by  the  Greeks  and  Satumus  by  the 
Ramans.  Me  was  said  t«  be  the  sun  of  Uranos  and 
Titira,  i,  e.,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  to  have 
poaeswd  the  fint  government  of   the  univene.     His 

five"  ™hera*^ere  ^™  Titara"  probabl  ™rom  their 
mother;    Rhea  and  her  five  listers  likewise  Titanidel. 

biB  Buperiohty  over  his  father  and  IJrothers;  ^et  piedfed 
himself   to  r«ar   do  male  children;     aceordin^ly  he   is 


■tonea  to  devour  instead  of  tl 

-     Ju_piter  aided  Saturn  in  reco^ 

E  his  throne,  after  he  had  been  driven  from  it  t 
■'      "^  ■  and  bound  in  T»rt«n».     Bi 


his  brolbers.  t 

soon  he  made  war.  nnnaeu.  upon  caium.  i 

S»  Irr.     A  sylvan  deity,  or  demi.*od.  repr 

a  monat«,  half  raiui  and  bait  gout ;   Esvini  hi. 

head,  ■  hairy  body,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a  (ost. 
They  bdoni  in  tha  train  of  Bacchus,  and  have  been  dis- 
tincuisbad  for  laadviousnMa  and  riot.  Although  mortal. 
thev  are  superior  to  the  carca  and  sc ' '"'  '"'" 

acyl'la.  A  maiden  whose  body 
eikansed  below  the  waist  into  friifa 
bukiiur.  The  old  Oreek  story  is,  t 
of  8cyua.  and  so  deformed  ber  by 

uioonoua  herfca  into  the  water  k    

This  sudden  metamorrjinis  so  terrified  Scyllk,  that 


>rtal  lift 
■Mt  encbanlrcH  Circe 
liul  moQstere  a]wa.ye 

pounns  the  Juice  of 
-■"■-•^  she  bathed. 


extend   wider  th&n  the 
Each  seed  of  its  fniit  endear  a  hou 
imberlces  annla  riat 


<  smc  among  its 

Slle'iiUB.  Tbe  oid^  aatyn  were  senerally  termed 
Slleni :  but  one  of  these  Bileni  is  commonly  tbe  Sileiiue, 
who  alwa™  accompaniw  Diorry^us  (Bacchui),  whom  he 

•ented  as  a  jovial  cOd  man,  with  a  bald  hwd.  pus  nose. 

He  wsT/ond  o^'m^c'nnd'Xnc'inra^  i>  often  uwm- 
panied  by  the  Bute.     But  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  bis 

lie  WM  drunlc  and  asleep  he  was  in  the  power  of  mortals, 
who  nuBht  compcJ  hiin  to  prophtey  and  sina  by  sur- 
roundinc  him  with  chains  of  flowers.  Like  the  sea- 
spda,  Sneous  was  noted  for  wisdom;  and  it  would, 
Uterefore.  appMr  tiiat  a  Sil**"  "■■  mmnlv  ■  hv«p_«u1. 
■nd  the  name  probably  c 
■ianifying  to  roll,  eiptevive 


■om,  the  Greek  vert 

IB  or  SrIv&'nuB*  A  deity  preeidini  ov( 
arts,  and  fields.  Re  is  also  called  the  pn 
:be  boundaries  of  fields. 

Tbey  were  a  sort  of  sea-noddessee.  s«d  b 


yager  wh< 

was  ai:i™l  thither    hy 

usic.     Th 

^th^^l-VV 

Ave   dKoyed 

Ul^.  on  his 

^"/^of'^T 

tted. 

By  others  they  were  dee( 

god    Acbelous 

Proserpine. 

after 

they  were 

changed  in 

to  birds,  tha 

they 

^^thFZ 

rff'.S 

her.     In  a 
ng    they  loi 

t  "t^^S^nS 

others  m 

Cs  them  a 

0  that  of 

Wiethe  tai 

-a  ol 

he    bodies 

of   Hyinr 

fish.    Their 

,«.': 

n  island  near 

sS 

Peloru.  in  Si 

them,  on  1 

called  Snnnu 

Bur- 

rentumon  Ih 

coast  of  Italy.     Van 

ous  explanati 

the  table  of  th 

eSirenshs 

ve  been  giv. 

m.     It  is  com 

coDsidered  a. 

signifying 

rs  of  indulie 

ce  in 

pleuure. 

Blr-lua.    K 
Orion,  kudae 

fa'oii'S^ 

ythology  ai 

the  faithful  dog  of 
right  star  by  Diana 

caused  Chion's  i 

Sol,     Although  t 
Apollo  as  the  god  ai 


med  the  display  ol  bei  archery  which 


distinguished    from    Apollo 
'-    -  -  '—  ""I  literal  name 


another   distinct   divinity,    d 

especially  in  the  earlier  Iab]< 

applied  to  dcngnate  tbe  sun,  vis,  dol.       imw  Hurus, 

therefon,  were  employed  to  eipresa  not  only  tike  actual 

body  Id  tbe  heavens,  but  also  a  supposed  being  bavins 


.mong  OermkO  myths, 
1  in  flie  clouds,  at  cer- 

^,  „, „jo  ascend  the  Brocken, 

I,  the  luglien  mountain  of  the  Harts  Uouo- 


ItJt'i?'.'! 


Sphinx*  A  monster  said  to  be  a  dau^ter  of  Chi- 
mnra,  in  the  neicbborhaad  cf  Tliebea.  Beated  oo  ft 
rock,  slia  put  a  riddls  to  srery  TlieiNU)  that  passed  by. 
and  whoever  wu,  unfile  to  solve  it  was  killed  by  the 
mooster.  This  calamity  induoed  the  Thebaoa  to  pro- 
cUim  that  whoever  should  deliver  the  country  of  the 
aphioK  should  obtain  the  kingdom  and  JocaetA  as  his 
wife.     The, riddle  nn  as  follows:    "What  is  that  which 


at  last  three  feet 
CEdipuB  eiplaiuB 

thirj  bM.     The 


in  infant,  creepa  on  ^Ifourfl,  wlien 
feet,  and,  when  old,  uwa  a  staff, 
lonater  immediately  di        '         "  ' 


, of  the  so-called  En'P- 

t  of  a  winged  lion  with  a  human 
ys  ID  a  lying  attitude,  whereas  ths 
repriMnted  ID  aoy  attitude  which 
of  the  poeU 

or  name,  comes  from  the  Greek, 
id  Styx  is  called  the  River  of  lie 

'h*    rival.   n#    tha    Iawat    Wrtflil  T 


_  of  the  lower  world.     The 

cL  aiu  it  are  of  Egyptiaa  origiD.     It 

wi  e  tunes  round  the  iofemal  reeions. 

Tl  ytua,  flows  out  of  tbe  River  Styx 

sr  Its  waters,  the  souad  of  which  imi- 

ta  ixprcasibly  dismal;   FblsMthoD,  the 

f  o  7W\y  klong  its  waves  ot  fire.     As  a 

m  :  is  described  as  a  daughter  cf  Ooe- 

ar  s  a  nymi^she  dwelt  at  theentrooM 

of  TOtto  which  waa  supported  by  silver 

cc  ne  the  divinity  by  whom  tbe  moat 

so  rora.     When  oneot  tbe  eods  had  to 

te  1,  Iiis  fetched  a  cup  full  of  water 

fr 1  the  god,  while  taking  the  oath, 

poiimd  out  the  water. 

Tan'talus.  Ths  son  of  Jupiter,  and  king  of  Bydia, 
who,  according  to  Boms  legends,  was  punished  for  be^ 
trajnDf  the  aecreta  of  his  father  by  being  placed  in  a 

himi'when  ' "■'  ' ■— '"  *■■-  "■■— '     "''   — '"' 

eSorthem 


dark  abyss  undsr  the  earth  11 ,_ 

sbaiaed  when  thnr  father  feared  their 
strengtn.     ine  music  oi  Orpheus  penetrated  Lt~  -■--^■-- 
and  caused  the  condemned  to  cer—   ''■-■-  '- 
name  has  come  to  signify  an  inner  region  oi  neu.  to 
whiehthe  god*  sent  the  exceptionallv  depraved. 

of  Peleus.  Having  assisted  Peleus  in  elayiag  their  half- 
brother  PhocUB,  Tdamon  was  expelled  from  .^oa,  and 
cama  to  Salamis,  where  be  was  made  liing.  He  after- 
ward became  the  father  of  AtUs.  Telamoo  himself 
was  one  of    the  (Uydonian    hunters    and   one    of    the 


Argonauts.     He  ' 


his  expedition  agairmt  Laomedon  of 


Telern'ochUB.  The  son  of  Ulyseee  and  Penelope. 
He  was  an  infant  when  his  father  went  to  Troy;  and 
when  he  bod  been  abeent  nearly  twenty  years  TelsBia- 
chus  wsnt  to  Pylos  and  Bparta  to  gather  information 
concerning  bim.  He  was  hdipiubly  received  by  Neattir. 
who  seat  bis  own  son  to  conduct  Telemochus  to  Sparta. 
Mendaua  also  received  him  kindly,  and  communicated 
to  him   the   prophecy  of   Proteus  conoeraing   Ulysses- 

nrrivil  ^re  be  found  bis  father,  whom  te  aesisted  in 
(See  Penelope.; 


"T»f„ 


:r  is   ucnbed  the  first  uttering  of 
e  first  introduction  ot  MBrifioa. 
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Thersl'tcB.  The  ualiest  ftn<l  most  i 
Greeks  before  Troy,  ile  spared,  in  bis  i 
piiDce  nor  chief,  but  directed  fiis  a' 
■e^nit  Achilla  sod  Ulyssng.  He  wu 
for  (leriiiinit  his  grief  for  PeDtbesilea.  ine  name  u 
often  iu.«i  to  diinota  B  calumniator. 

The'aeus.     He  became  king  of  Athena,  finding  th< 
■woid  iind  Hundals  of  his  father,  Mgeia.     Of  the  nuni 
'  ~  I,  one  of  the  moet  celabnted  wu 


lught  in  the  v 


withsc 


hia  ffitpeditii 


tnled  ioto  Atfaena  itself,  and  t 
ol  the  cdty.    Theeaua  dciira 

Thee'plan  Hai'dB,  The.  The  nine  Uusa.  So  called 
from  Thespia.  in  BtEotia.  neai  Mount  Helieon,  often 
called  Theepia  Rup«a. 

The'llB.  One  of  the  daughteis  of  Nenus  and  Doris. 
■Htm  a  marine  divinity,  and  dvelt  —  like  her  listen,  the 
Nereids  — in  Che  depths  of  the  sea,*  with  her  father 
Kiereua.  Bhe  there  received  Dionnua  (Bacchus)  on  his 
flight  from  Lycurgus,  and  the  Rod  in  his  uratitude  pre- 
aented    her    with    a   golden    urn.     When    Vulf-    -- 


Theti 


TOUKbt  up  by  Hi 
nimseu,  uecreed  that  ahe  at 
Thor.     In   Scandinavian 
uf  Odin  and  Friggi 


fera  of  Zeus,  becaira 
and  the  god,  to  roi 


d  by 


,..._  thunder,  presided  over  the  air  and  the 

■easons.  and  prot«ct«i  man  from  lightnina  and  evil 
splHts.  His  wife  was  Sif  ("love"):  his  chaKoC  waa 
drawn  by  two  he-goats;  hia  mace  or  hammer  was  called 
Idjolner;  his  belt  waa  Megingjard,  whenever  be  put  it 
on  bis  strength  waa  doubled;  his  palace  was  Thrud- 
vanp.  It  contained  540  balls;  Tbuieday  is  Tbor'a  day. 
The  word  mean*  "Refuge  from  terror." 

Tflsna.    The  enlerpnsea  of  the  Titana  are  celebrated 
in  the  ancient  tabla  of  the  Gn»ks.     They  have  been 


contended  for  hia  armor  with  the  Telamouian  Ajax.  and 
Rained  the  priie.  He  ia  said  by  aome  to  have  devised 
the  atratagem  of  the  wooden  horae.  The  mnet  celebrated 
part  of  his  Btorj>  cornea  after  the  Trojan  War.  Among 
eotsred  the  cava  <<  the  Cyclops  and 
siieep.     One  of  the  goda  gave  to  him 

se  and  hia  ahlpa  driven  to  an  islajid 

—  .._  ,--.i[(ed  to  ooo- 

bad  been  absent  twenty 

m.  During  bis  absence  his  father  Ijiertea,  in  nief  Mid 
age,  had  withdrawnlnio  the  country;  hia  utoiber  An- 
ea  had  died:  his  son  Telemachua  grown  to  manhood, 
hia  wife  Penelope  had  rejected  all  the  offers  that 


— „ jgialandi 

recognised,  Athena  I 
riaigbtly  beggar.  " 
le  awineherd,  mad 


night  n( 


is  kindly  reecdveil  by  Eumeus. 

.- „_  — ,„.  with  fntA  dif- 

iculty,  was  made  to  promiae  bar  hand  to  him  wno  ahould 
'onquer  the  otheiB  in  shooting  with  the  bow  of  OlyaaeL 
Va  cone  of  thesuit«ia  were  able  to  draw  this  bow.  Ulynee 

luiUnB.  slew  them  all.  Ulyssea  now  made  himself  known 
o  Penelope.  The  people  rose  in  arms  agunst  Ulyaaea; 
)ut  Athena,  who  aasumed  the  appearance  of  Mentor, 

lythology  the 


in  mythology  the  palace 
reived  the  soula  of  heroea 


brothers,  being  generally  considered  as  s 
Oolus  and  TitBa,  or  Gala.  The  oldtet  i 
and  from  bim,  or  their  mother,  they  derivi 

Tltbo'llllB.  A  son  of  lAomedon, 
He  waa  so  beautiful  that  Aurora  becai 
him.  and  peiauaded  the  soda  Co  make 

decrepit  and  ugly,  and  waa,  therefor* 


iBof  Ura 


'd  Titai 


L,  he  b 


,  cbanged  by  her 

"covered  nln"''acrM'irf  KToun'd; 
nault  to  Juno  and  in  puniah- 
Prometheus  while  a  vulture 
9  mentioned  by  Virgil. 

and  mother  in  a  golden  palace  in  the  Ijottom  of  the  sea, 

■cribe  him  as  riding  over  ^e  sea  on  sea-horaea  or  other 

,  Trolls.     Dwarfs  at   Northern   mythology.   living  in 


Hia  body  was  so  vast  tba 
He  had  dared  to  offer  ai 
ment  waa  chained  lik< 
feasted  on  his  liver.     H. 


iinds;    the 


ill-people,  and  are  i 
BCoUecUon    of   the   t 


iLXi^fi™"^ 


Val'kyrs.  The  battle-mudena 
mythology.  They  were  mounted  oi 
■  held  drawn  swords.     They  rushed  i" . .  _   _  .. 

Valhalla.  The  number  of  Valk^  diffeia  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  various  mythologiata,  and  ranges  from 
three  to  sixteen,  the  greater'  part  of  them,   however. 

Ve'nus.  The  goddess  of  beauty,  and  mother  of  love. 
She  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  and 
waa  immediately  carried  to  the  abode  of  the  gods  on 
Olympus,  where  they  werw  all  charmed  with  her  extreme 
beauty.     According  to  other  legenda  ahe  waa  the  daugb- 

aa  there  are  aapects  oi  love,  and  finally  they  were  re- 
gardecl  aa  the  names  of  different  deities.  Sparrows  and 
dovee  were  customarily  yoked  to  her  chariot;  her  girdle 
inspired  all  hearts  with  paasicn  for  the  wearer;   aJid  her 

I  was   aacred   to    her.      Her  favorite    residence    waa   at 

I  Ves'ta.  The  ancient  gpddna  of  fire.  .£neaa  was 
I  believed  to  have  brought  the  eternal  fir«  of  Vesta  from 

'  their  oMcial'Smctlons,  sacrificed. 'not  o^y  W  the?enates, 

I  the  inmates  daii^uHembTed  for  their''co^um  m«l 
(e^na);  every  meal  thus  taken  was  a  fresh  bond  tA 
union  and  affrction  among  the  members  of  a  family,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  act  of  worship  of  Veata.  oombined 
with  a  sacrifice  to  her  and  the  Penates. 

Vtsh'nu.  In  Hindu  raythology  odoof  the  great  deitiee 
of  the  Hindu  triad,  ranking  as  the  "Pieaerver,"  after 
le  "Creator."  andbeforeSiva,  the '■Destroyer." 


enth" 


eved  that 


e  Truth  ia  dis. 

>e  walla  of  thi> 
und  of  Apollo'i 


fire 


Vni'can.  ^TheRod  of  fire.     TrKes  of  Uie  woiahip  of 
Lglo^axoQ  f  oriD  of  the  Scandinavian 


Tyr.    In  Noraa  mytbolop-. 
and  the  protector  of  championa 

alao  noted  for  hia  aagaclty.     ^^       

bind  the  wolf  FenriTTTyr  put  hia  hand  intu  the  di 

again.     But  Fen^  found  that  the  goda  had 


gods  wished  t 


!  god  Odin;   Wednesday  is  called  after 

Zem.     The  eacml  welt  of  Mecca.     According  to  Arab 

when  with  Ishmael  in  the  desert.     It  is  Buppoeed  lobe 
'1  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Mecca. 

Zeus.     Called  "Jupiter"  by  the  Romana.  the  greatest 

■    ■     '-  ■  of  Cronus  (Satumua), 

brothers  distributed 


.  le  Olyropiai   .. 
I   Rhea.     When 


s  the  t 


1.  Hadee  the  lower 


aome  degree  by  b 

'bcs.     Cnl 
icipal  Grei 


by  the  Greeks,  o 


1  by  lot, 
irld,  and 

ommon  to  all.  According  to  Hqpier,  Zem  dwelt 
t  Olympus  in  Tbeaaaly.  which  waa  believed  to 
I  into  heaven  iteelt.  He  ia  called  the  father  of 
men-  He  ia  the  supreme  ruler,  who  with  hia 
nanagea  everything:   the   founder  (rf   law  and 

Everything  good,  oa  well  as  bad.  comea  frwn 
'    '  ...       saigna  BOod  or  evil 


LITERATURE 


NAMES  IN   FICTION,  UTEBARY  I 
PrX>TS,  AND  ALX.TJSIONS 

A-bad'dOD.  The  Hebrew  name  □[  na  evil  ipint  or  ' 
de«troying  onfel  called  ApuUyoa  in  Greek.  In  medirTa]  I  ' 
UleratuTB  be  ii  regKrdsd  as  Ibe  chief  ol  the  demoua  ol 

and  uproan.  Klopgtock  has  introduoiai  him  in  Lii 
Menati  under  tbe  name  of  Abad'anna.  He  MpreKnU 
I ^  fallen  ariEBl  HtUl  bearing  tra«a  of  hii  former 


rm  a  word,  usually  a  name.     Tt 

their  alphabet  in  regular  order. 
theOldTeal ■■- -  - 


Abdall  an,  ma  or  Hokammedi  W»sliliist«i 
Irrlns,  Id  Uohammedac  legend  it  ii  wid  that  Ab- 
daliah,  the  father  of  Uohsmmed,  mu  w  beautiful,  that 
when  ha  married  Amlna.  200  virgioi  broke  Chair  hsarte 
from  dlHppOLQted  love. 

Ab-dl'el.  ParadlH  Lost,  Hilton.  The  name  □( 
■he  Kraph,  who.  when  Salaa  aUired  up  a  rsrolt,  boldly 
withAtood  him. 

Abon'de.  A  ehanicler  in  French  Utentura  that 
'     "  I  Banta  Ckua.   the  jood  h 


Hassan.  Arabian  Ntghts.  As  related  in 
d  Nights."  Aboo  HaiHBn  it  s  merchant  of  Bag- 
ig  carried  in  hii  ileep  to  the  bed  of  the  Caliph 
ki-Rasabid  and  on 


e  himSBlf  c^ph  and  afterward  b 


A-brax'aa.  Id  Perwan  lileratuce  Abrsiaa  denotee 
a  Buptwne  beiog.  In  Greek  notation  it  ataada  for  the 
number  3M.  In  old  Ulea  or  romancea  AbrMse  preeidee 
over  365  imperBonated  virtue*,  one  of  which  ia  auppoaed 
to  pnrail  on  eccb  day  of  tbe  year.  In  the  Second 
Century  the  word  wai  employs!  by  tbe  Basilid'ians 
for  the  deity:  it  was  sbo  the  principle  of  the  GnoBtic 
hierarehy,  and  that   from  which  aprang  tbeir  numeroua 

Abaalom  and  Achltophet,  Dry  den. 

•■■"—'—  '-'liiBatirical  poem  ■■  Absalom 
.e  of  Monmouth,  a  natural 


distinguished  for  his  niilant.  determined  spirit,  his  quiek- 
neas  oE  speech,  and  dry  humor. 

'      s  8lr  Anthon;.     The  BtTala,  Sheridan. 

-  character  in  Sheridan's  "Rivala."     He  is 


Abu'dah.  A  merchant  o(  Bagdad.  He  Duds  the 
aniy  way  to  rid  himself  of  (lie  torment  of  an  did  hag  by 
nhom  ha  ii  haunted  is  "  to  fear  God  and  keep  His  com' 


Nova  Swtia.  1d'"Sm,  '  the  French  In^biton^T^were 
seised,  forcibly  removed,  and  disperFed  among  the  Eng- 
lish colonisls  on  the  Atlantic  Const.  Lonifellow  has 
made  tins  event  the  subject  of  his  poem  "Evangeline." 
A-chlfp-phel.     Absalom  and  Achltophel,  Dry- 


'.......     Achitophel.  _  ^.^_.....„.,  a-.*—  ■«  ... 

of  Bhnftnbury  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
by  Dryden  in  hia  poem  "Absalom  and  Ac 
satire  designed  as  a  defense  of  Charles  11. 
""" ^^_ia  said  to  be  a  atriking 


of  Shafteabur: 


between  the  character  and  career  of  Shafteabury  am 
those  ot  Achitophel,  or  Ahitopbel.  tbe  treacherous  frieni 
and  eoimaelor  of  David,  and  the  (eUow-oonspiialot  o 


A-cra'sl-s.  Patrr  Queen,  Bpeni 
rmreeented  as  a  lovely  and  charming: 
dwelliDg  is  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  nhjch  is 
bland  floating  in  a  lake  or  gulf,  and  ii 
everytblnf  in  nature  that  can  deliaht  il 
word  signifies  intemperance.  Bhe  la  tbe 
of  sensuous  indulgence  and  intoxicatio 
•ho  iilustrat«a  tbs  opposite  vir'"-  '■  " 
the  fairr  qusm  to  bring  her 
datcoy  her  reaidenee. 

■•Bob. ,,  The  BlTsls,  Sheridan. 


itioa.     air  Guvor 
lubjeotion.  and  t 


Aboncais,  a  moUDiAin  of  Arabia.  (2)  In  As  Tou  Like 
It,  Shakespere,  he  is  an  aged  servant  to  Orlando  and 
offers  to  accompany  Orlando  in  his  flisht  and  to  share 
with  him  his  carefully'hoarded  savings  ol  500  poimds. 
(3)  In  Corned;  ot  Errors,  Shakeipeie,  Adam  la  ao 
officer  known  by  his  dress,  a  skin-coat. 

AdBmas'lor.  I^ctad.  Camoens.  (1)  A  hideous 
phantom  described  by  Camoens  as  ths  spirit  ot  tbe 
-' (Cape  of  Good  Hope).     (2)  Adamastor  is 

me  of  the  giants  who  invsiied  heaven. 

Parson.      Joaepb   Andrews,    Pleldtnc. 

m   Fiplilimr'n  .lory  of  "Joseph  And™"™- 


^Sed'f 


Ad'emar  < 


'S-. 


pope  thnt  he  might  be  sen 

Adol'pha.     Maid      of 

Adulpha,  the  daughter  at  t 
Prague,  and  wifr  ~'  '■' - 

Ad'o-na'Is. 


I.  Jeruaalem  I 
varrior  who  beeought  the 
on  the  crusades.  He  was 
h  but  in  the  Rnal  attack  on 
th  three  squadrone  of  angels 

Harlendorft,    Knowles. 


poet  Ki 


I  poetical  name  given  by  Shelley  to  the 

™itf  tiSe. "  t"  naiSe'^  cSin^f  y 

hbably  to  bint  an  analogy  between  Keata's  fate 


,_ ..     Virml  introduces  into  ] 

of  the  Roman  history,  and  a  ni 
episodes.     The  three  lirat  books  . 

downfall  of  Troy,  and  ia  the  baaii 
first  in  time.  The  third,  which  r 
.fineas.  till  after  his  departure  fr 
follows.  The  lirst.  which  relates  ' 
fleet,  and  his  arrival  in  Africa,  wi 


hia  father  Ancbises 
9  poem  the  outlines 

"xCh'^lst^"!! 

n  Sicily  for  Italy, 
e  disperaion  of  his 
I  his  kind  reception 
ia  change  the  hero 
ind  the  fortunes  of 


innent,  a  serpent's  skin.     Adraatus 
A  Tragedy  b;  .£schyluB. 


ChifphorK. 
L'Ecole  des 

12)  A  strong  womanly  character  in  David  Copperfieldi 
who  proves  a  true  friend  to  David's  "cbild-wifc7'  Do™, 
and    to   David   himself.     Later   Doia  dice   and   David 


Ae'nes.  (1)  A  young  girt  in  Moli^re's  ' 
^emmee."  who  affects  to  be  remarkably 
_..  T-i.  .        .    ^  ^j^^  passed  inl 


iginaryehr 
n  by  Wasl 


'ashingcon 

A'rib.     Arabian     Nights'     Entertalnmenl.     The 

thirdCalendar  in  the  story  o(  "The  Three  Calendara." 
in  the  "Arabian  Ninhla." 

A-pra-man'te  or  Ar'nt-mant.  Sing  ot  llis  Moon 
in  Anooto'a  poem  nf  '"Orlando  Furioso." 

A-gue-cheek.  Sir  Andrew.  Twelttta  Ntebl. 
ShBfcsspere.  A  simpleton  in  "Twelfth  Night^  to 
whom  Lie  consists  only  of  eating  and  drinking.  He  ia 
stupid  even  to  sillineee.  but  so  devoid  of  self-love  or  self- 
conceit  that  he  is  delightful  in  his  simplicity. 

Ahmed,  Prince.  Arabian  Nights.  Hoted  tor 
a  magic  tent  hs  psjsseased  which  would  covei-  a  whole 
army  but  mi^ht  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  He  also  poe- 
seised  a  magic  apple  which  wotdd  cure  aikdiseaaes.  . 
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A-Iad'din,  One  of  (he  best  kn 
"Arabian  NighU  Tal«."  Aladdi 
of  a  wondBrfuL  tamp  and  ring.     C 

Sail  appear,  W^n  wr*  tK*  qlnvM  ftf 
e  lamp  and 


n  poueaaed 

ev  obey  AladdiD  and  patform 


--_ _  h?^ini 

it  dwplyin  love.  Hera  nhe  is  be 
King  ofTaitary.  who  ™olv«  lo  wi 
ing  Ger  indjAeiesce  lo  bin  auit. 

AI-cFste',     Le    Mliantbrope. 
but  miaaathropia  sibd.  tbe  hero  of  nui 

Al-cl'na,  Orlando  Innomorata. 
lalty  repreuDtad  u  sarryinB  off  AstoKo 
in  Eieal  •ploD''"'' *"  An^^-t^'i  "n^io.^.*.* 

AJ'dl-bo-i 


aitied  by  Ameana, 
n  ber.  notwithsUod- 

Holl^re.     A    noble 


,1?™'^- 


Caia. 


Aldba'e  Edition.  This  Dame  ii  c 
aome  vlesant  editions  of  Engligh  vorki 
Aldine  editione  wert  books  from   tbe 


a  highly  priitd  both  f< 


IT    applied    to 

Teas  of  Aldus 
-1597,     Thew 


mark  ol  the  Aldine  books  i^ 
lolphin.     Collections  of  thi 


The  Aldus  printing 


highly 
AI'dlD-ffar,  „ 

anil  the  title  of  a  celebrat 
■■Ruliqueii/"^    This^hnlUd^ 


AlexandrlaD  Code 


I  ballad,  preserved 


1  in  tbe  British  Musai 

icial  letters,  and  eontai...   ..._ ,__ 

Sths  Psalms),  a  part  □[  the  New  Testament,  a 
Lstles  of  ClemenB  Romanus.     This  is  much  a 
I   by   Blblieal   soholars.  espedatly   in   tbe   oriti 


o  dharlea  'i., 
e  Septuagint 


..Jn  of  the  oroi 
Bootland";     * 

Ariaj 


1   Alice 

A  friend  of    I 


Sir   Waltei 

him   her   owe 
n  tbe 


ballad.     He  is  introduced  into  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Ivan- 
hoe"  as  Hobin  Hood's  minstrel. 

Alt's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  a  comedy  by  Shakee- 
pere.     The   hstn   and    heroine  are    Bertr«m,  Count  of 

married  by  the  command  of  the  king  (^Fr«nce,  but 
"    ■      n  thought  the  lady  not  sufficiently 


well-b< 


Ultim 


Tarn     Jones 


-rortli;,    1 

tineuisbed  for  his 

to  Be  drawn  f  nim  Fielding's  (riend  Ralph  Alli 

■—      "— e  of  Corinth,  Byron.     ■^^-  ' 


byColer 
Al'qul-fe.    A  p „.    .._    .^ 

of  the  lineage  of  Amadis  ss  a  powerf 

Al-Bakln'.  A  fabulous  <ios  connected 
legend  of  the  ■'Seven  Slwpe™?'  The  Moh 
have  given  him  a  place  in  paradiae. 


Fielding.     Dis- 

.1  AU^n."^  "  " 
The  hero  of  tbis 


Ipb.  Kabla  Khan,  Colerldcr.  A  name  invented 
olendgeand  appljedto&rivermentionedin  this  poem. 
I'qul-fe.     A  iwrsonage  that  (iguree  in  all  the  books 


AI-SlrKt',  A  bridge  from  this  war 
extending  over  the  abysa  of  hall.  ThlA 
leaa  than  the  thread  of  a  Famisbed  spider, 
over  by  every  ope  wbo  would  enter  th 


mThSinpeon'i'"^^^?^ 


Hpal  devils  who  might 
g  hurt  from  the  tbii3  hi 


Ame'llB.     The  i 


tads  her  thrt 
Amlnte'i 


I    Prc'cleusea    Ridlculi 


Fielding's  wife. 

'     lSb  ehamcter  wht 


Bcudamt 


'  admiren  for  proposing  to  marry  h 
(or  not  carrying  himseU  as  a  gentlf 

valet  whom  ahe  believo  ««  h<.  •  r,r 

■'let,  Richard.     Hie  name 

's  "Confederacy." 


of  Bai^y  Englisl 
Anacreon"- 

Baoehanaliai 


Anacreontic    Verse. 


irobahly  a 


liefly  tl 


1  after  Anacreon,  of  Too". 
at  Tens,  an  Ionian  city  in 

"a'A''of  "polycriles.  ^Afler 
went  to  Athens  at  the  invi- 
:taus.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
ir  ,1.10  B.  C     In  bis  poems 


cated,     Man 


would   a 


sate  grace,  aimplicity 


inserved,  which  an  raodela  of  dr 

AnosraiDi  a  tiajispoeition  of  the  Lstters  of  a  nam* 
nother.  by  roikding  the  letters  backwards,  or  by  ti&ns. 
■ta'al-ns.    Anagtaslua,  Hope,     The  hero  ot 


B  novel 

enegBjJe,  and  paeses  I 


cnnioi*tn'd*ir' 
rough  a  long  sf 


Mariner.     Klme  of  (he  A 

albatross,  a  bird  of  goiKi  o 


g  Arthur's  pro- 
!len(  Msriner. 


I  the  Wandering  Jew.  from  land  to  land,  compelled 
relate  the  tale  oE  his  sufteiine  and  cHme  as  a  warning 


Andrews,  Joseph.     The  1 


'irtge  I 


him  ss  a  model 
AndriFcluB  i 

slave  who  befrie 


Fieldin 
odeet  and  prudish  Far 

nd  the  Lion.     A  sU 

ided  a  lion,  and  v—  • 


,le   Richardson's 

sLa.  ajid  pioturas 

story  of  a  runaway 
IS  in  turn  befriended 

,v  Google 


LITERATURE 


Annllea.  An  inSdel  prinepn  ot  ncquisita  beauty 
in  Bojwdo'B  "Ortand  InoamoraU) "  and  Arioito's  "Or- 
lacda  FutiiNO." 

AofeluB  Domini.  A  pnyer  of  tbe  Roman  Catbolio 
Qiurch,  embodying  a  pBHasa  in  Scriplu™  beginning 
with  those  vorda.  It  whs  o^erad  by  Pope  Jobn  XXII., 
ID  i:i2B.  to  be  repeated  three  timeg  a  day,  momins, 
nooa,  and  nigbt.  vhsa  tbe  chureb-bell  0vn  tha  people 
wanUDg. 

An.tlph'o-lua  of  Eph'e-aiis,  An-tlph'o-lui  of 
Sjr'a^tiBe.  Twin  brolbeni.  sone  to  £ieoD  aod  jGmi- 
lia,  in  Shakeapere'i  "Comedy  ol  ErTOt*. 

An-to'Dl-o.  (1)  The  "Merchant  ol  Venice"  in 
Shakespere'a  piny  of  that  name,  the  friend  to  Bassanio. 
and  the  object  uf  Shylock's  hatred.  12)  The  usurping 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  brother  to  Praspero,  in  ShalieBpere'B 
■■Tempest."  (3)  The  father  o(  Proteus,  in  Shikespere's 
■'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verons."  |4)  A  minor  character 
ID  Shaltespere's  "Much  Ado  about  Nothine."  IS)  A 
■ea-capIoiD,  friend  to  SebastUn.  in  Shakeapei«'s  "Twelfth 
Nighu"^- 

Antoar  and  Cleopatra.  Hiatorieal  tragedy  by 
BhaLuepere  which  may  be  coneidend  as  a  continuation 
of  Julius  Cksbt,  In  [he  oinilng  scene  of  Julius  C^sar 
absolute  power  ie  lodged  mane  maa.  In  tbe  conclu- 
■ioD  of  Antony  and  Cleopatm  a  second  Ciesar  is  agam 

worid  ia  limitad  under  one  imperial  ruler.  There  are 
four  pmniiient  ebaiaeten  in  this  play:  Cleopatis. 
voluptuous,  fascinating,  gross  in  her  faults,  but  great 
in  tbe  power  of  her  affeetions;    Octavius  Cirsar,  cool, 

reeklees,  prodigal;    Ei 
fin>t  jocular  and  blui 

Aonlan  Hmint. 

above  "the  Aonian  (L , ,..  ._ 

table  and  classic  themes,  because  hu  subject  was  'Jeho- 
vah, lord  of  all." 

Ap'e*riian'tan«  A  ehurlish  philosopher  in  8hak^ 
spere'e  play.  "Timon  of  Athens.''^ 

ApocBlipae.     The  Greek  name  of  the  last  book  oi 

It  has  been  Eeneially  attributfld  lo  the  Apostle  8t.  John. 
bat  eome  wholly  reject  it  as  spurious.     In   the  first 

Century  it  was  eioluded  from  the  sacred  canon  by  the 
oouninf  <rf  Loodicea,  but  wan  again  received  by  other 
oouncils,  and  confirmed  by  that  of  Trent,  held  in  the 
yseir  IMS.     McMt  commentators  suppose  it  to  have  been 

06;    while  others  assign  it  an  earlier  date.     lU  figures 

Apocrypha.  The  word  originally  meant  secret  or 
hidden  and  it  is  said  chat  the  books  of  tbe  Apocrypha 

laoguace.     Theee  books  were  not  in  the  Jewish  canon. 

u...   .1 -. — . inonical  by  the  Catholic 

Trent.  Hie  apocryphal 
Len  in  numoer:  Barucb,  Ecdssiasticus, 
ilomon,  Tobit.  Judith,  two  books  of  the 
ns  of  the  Thrw  Childran,  Susannah,  and 

Che  Jewish-Greeii  literature  of  Alexandria, 


these  Greek  writmgs.  and  they  gained  a  general  circu- 
lation. No  trace  of  them  is  found  in  Uie  Talmud: 
they  are  mostly  of  legendary  character,  but  some  or 
tbem  ar«  of  value  for  the  historical  information,  for 
their  moral  and  maxims,  and  for  the  iilusCrations  they 
give  of  anciant  life. 

Apollyon.  An  evil  epirit  introduced  by  Bunyan  in 
his  allegorical  romance,  '■pilgrim's  Prognas."  8e< 
Abaddon. 

Arabian    NIchls    Enleilalnmeuls, 


i  by'Che  Sulcana  o 


tbe  Indies  to  divert  the  Sulcan  fi 

bloody  vow  be  had  made  Co  marry  a  lady  every  d 
and  nave  her  head  cut  off  next  mommg,  to  avenge 
himself  for  the  disloyalty  of  the  first  Sultana,  llic 
■Cory  on  which  all  the  others  hang  is  famihar.  Scheha 
resade,  the  generous,  beautiful  young  daughter  of  th< 
vitier.  hke  another  Esther,  tnolvea  to  risk  her  life  in 
order  to  save  the  poor  maidens  of  her  city  whom  th< 
Bultan  is  nurrying  and  beheading  at  the  rate  of  one  s 
day.  She  plans  to  tell  an  interesting  story  each  nigbl 
t/i  tluh  Rnltjui.  hreaking  off  in  a  very  exciting  place  in 
i^__ \^  tempted  to  spare  her  lift 


Diaiiizedb,  Google 
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Arthur*!  Baaud  Table.  It  cODtainBd  Msta  (or  1i 
knizbU.  Three  were  neerved,  too  (or  honor,  snil  oi 
(eaSwl  the  "siesB  peHloue '-)  (or  Bir  CoUbud,  dotim 
to  achieve  Ihe  qu«t  o[  the  Holy  QreiL 

Aa'cB-part.     The '  -   ^--'  -•-—  '■-^- 


Thii  is  &  favorito  itory  of  I 
Bh  nunancHn,  The  efljgy  of  Ae'ca-parl  ' 
}D  the  city  Kales  of  BouihunntOD.  He  is 
Men  thirty  Fe«t  hirh,  lud  lo  have  carried 
wile,  and  noise-,  uader  hin  arm.  Allusions 
n  BhaJfaspere,  Dcsyton,  and  other  English 

Ir  WUIIam.     The  Laid  Keq^  at  Scot- 
inent  character  in  Boott'e  "&nde  of  l^m' 


dared  b^  hia  orden,  A  oommon  tale,  much  liked  b^ 
Eugliah  children,  in  its  mcny  fanoi.  crew  (njin  Uu* 
ballad.  Perhape  the  beet  known  was  the  one  in  which 
the  loat  babes  wete  oorared  with  leavca  by  the  triide  io 

BabooD,  Lewli.  BIator7  of  John  Bun,  Artatb- 
not.  A  name-civen  to  Louis  XIV.  al  France.  The 
nuoe  Philip  Babomi  wu  K>vea  in  the  lanu  writinB  lo 
Philip  Bourbon,  Duke  o(  Anjou. 

Backbite,  Sir  Benjamin.  School  for  ScandKl, 
Sheridan.     A  vacantly  buvy  mt-n  who  (nddled  icandBl. 

Banlock,  Joe.  Dombey  and  Son,  Dickens.  The 
ln>i»tmt  and  selfisll  "J.  B.,"  ^'old  1.  B.,"  and  "Joey  B." 


Ash'ton. 

Iwd;    a  pioi 

As'mo-de'us.     In  tbe  Jc 

lie  hu  been  spoken  of  as  the ^ „  . 

monial  happinen. 

As-pa'll-a.  Tbe  unfortunate  heroin 
and  Fletcher'splay  "The  Uaid'i  Trued' 

Aa'tolot.  Tbe  home  of  Elaine  in  Ten 
of  the  Kins." 

Ai-lol'to   or   As-toi'pho.     A    celebi 


In  u 


"L"??' 


b>£pha 


poeed  adyentures  of  Charl«naii«e  and  his  Paladitis, 

Ab  Ton  Like  II,  a  comedy  by  Shaksspere.     A  French 
j...__    j^___  ,___  ....  J... J    ^  ^^  jj.p  brother,  sought 


*  baniehed 


daughter  ol   Uie    tKulsbed 

fdl  in  kne  witb  Orkndo.  i 

{^wleiiek)  _,  ___ 
cousia  Celia  neolved 
lind.inboy'acloChaa.  I 

IO  find  the  deposed  i 

Herete""     "" 
brothci'  Oliver 


life.  Rosalind,  the 
lemained  al  ooun 
Udk  match  KoBslind 

ithieu.     1^    usurp!  DK    diike 

■       -  'iB  court,  but  her 

th  her^   so  Roes- 


BalllU.    HariT<     Canterbary    Tales,    Chmnrer. 

The  iotly  landlonf  at  Tabard  Inn,  where  the  Canterbury 
PilgnmB  gathered  io  making  ready  (or  their  journey, 

Baiatre,  Qnoitlii  Durward,  Scott.  Name  ciren 
to  an  old  archer  belonging  to  the  Scottish  Guards. 

Balderstone,  Caleb.  Bride  ot  LammemuMk-. 
Scott.  A  bore  axtd  an  intrusive  buffoon  who  trica  to 
appear  rich  but  Uvea  in  diseomlort  and  often  in  hnoco' 
and  want.  His  pretention*  have  often  been  lauchin^y 
quoted. 

Baldwin.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  Taaio.  The 
brother  of  Godfrey  ol  Bouillon.  In  Om  tale  of  "Rey- 
nard the  Fox  "  the  name.  Baldwin,  is  given  to  one  Ot  the 
beasts. 

BalmaHhapple,  Waverlj,  Scott.  An  obatiiiat« 
itupid-Iaced  blundariog  Scotch  laird. 

ledy    of^  Erron.^  Shakespcn. 


"Mm 


nt  cvdered  to  furnish  impoesible  merchaikdisc 

L  Ado  About  Nothing'^  Balthaiar  appears  as 

•  Don  Pedm.     BsllhBrar  is  also  tbe  name  of 

1  followed  the  star  to  Bethle- 


tbe] 


and  Jeiebel  in  Hacii 
Auburn.     The  t 


mlhet.  also  went  to  the  foreet  of 
ken    under  tbe   duke's  pmteclion. 

arried  Houlind,  and  his  elder 
Led  Celia.  The  usun«r  retired  to 
1  the  deposed  duke  was  mtored  to 

lie,  Kaelne.  Daughter  of  Abab 
s's  famous  tragedy  by  tbi 


1   Bhakespere's   "As 

I  stole  the 
... . ,,._ M.     Si'sy- 

Shus  outwitted  him  by  markiiiE  his  sheep  under  theii 
let.  Bbakcsprre  intmluccs  bun  in  "The  Winter's 
Tale"  as  a  peddler,  and  saya  be  wes  called  the  son  of 

v'a-lon,    or   A-vll'lon.     The  earthly   paradise   ot 
"-■-■   -      '     'llddle-AHB  loniance,  the  name  of  an 

abode  at  Arthur  aad  Obcion  and  Moigan  le  Fny.  It  is 
most  fully  described  m  the  old  French  romance  of  "Ogiei 
le  Danois,"  It  is  the  Island  Kingdoir  <"  ->■'-■>■  '^■— 
Arthur   is   finally   I  •       .■ 


mj,te. 


s  would  kill  all  life.  Poete  call  it 
ms  eniranoe  to  tne  infernal  re^dons. 

Ay'mer,  Prior.  A  Benedictine  Monk,  prior  of  Jor- 
vauli  Abbey,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe." 

Ay'roon.     A    semi-mythical   penonage   wbo    figures 

Aia'ill.  Paradise  Lost,  nilton,  Pepresented 
ID  this  poem  as  Satan's  standard  bearer.  Accoidinv  to 
the  Koran,  when  God  commanded  the  angels  <□  worshiji 
Adam,  Aiatil  replied,  "Why  should  the  son  of  fii«  fall 
down  before  a  son  of  clayf"  and  God  cast  him  out  of 


Este,  in  his  poem 

•ioned  to  blow  the  trumi 

Babes   In    the   Woo. 

Will.  Ancient  Ballad. 

ties  this  old  story  in    - 
■"  g  Ricbairi  III.,  of 


iriveD  by  ByroD  to  the  Prince  of 

I    Koran     tbe    archangel     eommis- 

Wonderiul    Gent's    Last 

the  deed  of 


_:ingRic_..     . 

nephewi  prisoners  in  the  Tower  of  London  from  wl 
they  disappeared.     It  was  believed  that  they 


one  of  the  Wise  Hen 

Balwhidder.    Annals  of  the  Parish,  Gait. 

cere.   kind,    talkative  Sooteh   Preebytenan   derg:, 

With  natural  prejudioee  and  old-fashioned  wan  be  ii 
loo  "e»sy"  to  carry  on  his  parish  work  with  seaL  His 
friends  enjoy  Balwbidder's  jokes. 

Ban  quo.  Hacbeth.  Shakespere.  A  thane  of 
Scotland  said  to  belong  In  the  meveath  Ceotury  and 
ancestor  of  the  Stuarts.  In  Gction  made  ilntnortal  as 
laird   murdered   by  Macbeth.     Banquo's 


ghOB 


refan 


nBanqu 


Bardell,  Mrs.     Pickwick  Papei 

uidlady.  a  widow,  who  sues  Mr.  Pic 

Bard  of  Avon.  Name  eItbh 
■om  and  buried  in  BCratfotd-on- 
Bard  ot  Ayrshire,     A  nam 


^of  tt 


??of  "ThePlaasui 


>.  Dickens.    Tbe 

[wiok  for  breach  of 

Shakespere  who  was 
Fteo  grven  to  Robert 

mee  givBn  to  Thomas 
.  of  Hope."  one  of  tbe 
le  langnue. 
ised  to  dedgnata  the 


...^  _. „ ._ I    County  of  Wtatmoreland. 

_  dwelhog  overlooked  a  beautiful  view  ot  Lake 
Rydal. 

Bardolpb.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Shake- 
sperc.  A  (nllower  of  Falstaff,  known  as  "the  knight  at 
tbe  burning  lamp."  [lom  his  red  nose.    He  is  a  poor,  low- 

arkis  is  willing,'* 

proposing  manisge  to  his  beloved  Clala  Pegotty. 
Barler-Com,  Sir  John.     Tam  O'Shanter,  Banii. 
jne  given   to   the  personification    of    a    malt   liquor 
ide    irom    barley.     Sir    Barley-corn    has    also    been 
ticed   by   the   autbois   Bcott  and    Hawthorne.     The 


a  date  in   which   S 


. __Ji  pamphlet 

r   John    f^ey-^om  m 

_., and  acquitted. 

Ludse.     Bamaby     BndgB,     Dlckeoa. 

d  who  wanders  about  with  a  pet  raven, 
er  through  many  adventures,  including  a 


oolish  bragging  tl 
Baisan)?.^H< 


lerchant    of    Venice,    Shakes  per*. 

■ ' her  when  he  choae  a  leaden 


mur-  I  minded  gentleman,  pompous  in  spite  d  poverty,  i 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 
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ttiiviog  to  live  accordioff  to  the  "di^Euty  acd  hauar  of 
fflaa-"  He  triefi  to  hide  bie  poverty  uadei  bold  speech 
even  whea  found  doing  mBoiu  service. 

Battle,  Sarah.  Essays  of  Ella,  Lamb.  Banb 
mnsidend  whiit  the  busmen  of  life  and  liUratiire  one 
of  the  relarations.  When  a  younc  gaitleinan.  of  a  Ht«r- 
iLry  turn,  said  to  her  ha  had  do  oDJection  to  imbeod  his 
miDd  for  a  little  time  by  cakins  &  hand  with  her,  Sanh 
declared  "Whiit  was  ber  life  Biuineu;  her  duty;  the 
thins  stw  came  into  the  vorhl  to  do.  She  unbent  her 
Duod  aftarwanb  over  a  booli." 

Bsranl.  Old  Poema  and  BomauceB.  Bayard 
WM  a  famous  hone  belonciDa  to  the  four  sens  of  Amyon. 
a  semi-mylhical  oharaeter.  He  aeemed  but  an  ordinary 
hone  when  one  peison  rode,  but  if  the  four  mouDted,  the 
horae  accommodatingly  crew  in  length.  Among  won- 
derful tbiugi  related  of  him  his  hool-prinls  bave  been 
fouad  OD  rocks  and  in  de«p  foreets.  Bayard  is  also 
known  as  the  property  of  Amadis  de  Osul  in  aa  old 
Portuguese  romance.  Be  was  found  under  the  wab  ' 
a  druDQ  whom  a  wiisrd  knight  charmed  and 
reaeued  the  horse.     Id   French   tales  Bayard  is  n 


great  friendship  between  the  two  [amiliea.  The  poem. 
'Rape  of  the  Lock."  wm  written  to  bring  the  fieople 
into  a  better  temper  and  lead  to  reoonoliatjon.     Belinda 


.  of  the  hi 
Old   Ballad.    , 


Belli  Laura.     PendeniilB,.Thackera7.     Oneotthe 

Bell-man.      L'AlleRro,    iwilton.      The    watchman 
"--  - and  called  out  the  hour  of  night. 


id  the  streets  i 


favorite  steed,  when  a 


far 


>r  satin 


I,  ueorn  v liners.  This 
tbout  the  year  1670  and  its 
En  its  present  form  the  hero. 
it  Dr^'den  as  at  the  head  of 

IS  snown  as  greedy  for  applause; 

ir  critidism;   morflinatel^  vain,  yet 


u  been  much  quoted. 
Hayes,  is  intended  to  ^pn 
beroio  rhymes.  He  la  ah 
impatient  of  censure  c 

returning  bis  flattery, , .,, ^ 

worthy  of  attMtion."   "       -  eY=n  in      ewe. 

BeatHce.     Divine  Comedy,  Dante.     Daughter  i 
an  illustrious  family  of  Florence  for  whom  Dante  hs 

the  heroine  of  Shakeepera's  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
Of  ber  Urs.  Jameeon  says:  "The  extraordinary  succei 
of  this  rd«y  in  Shakeepere's  own  day,  and  ever  ainc 

the  parts  o\  Benedict  and  Beatrice,  two  humorMirr 
beings,  who  inoeasantly  attacli  each  other  with  a 


In  Bcatric 


charm  away  danger. 

Bell,  Peter.  Peter  Bell,  a  Tale  in  v«t».  Words- 
north.  A  wandering  tinker,  subject  □(  Wordsworth's 
poem,  whose  hard  heart  was  touched  by  Uie  fidelity  of  an 
Bsa  to  its  dead  master.  Shelley  wroU  a  burlesque  of  this 
poem,  entitled  "Peter  Bell  the  ThinI,"  Inlended  to  ridi- 

whlch  Wordsworth  often  affected.  This  burlesque  was 
given  the  name  of  the  Third  because  it  followed  a  parody. 

*  Belf^lhe-Cst.  °NaniegivBn''toa"ohieman  at  Lauder. 
Scotland,  early  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  King  Jamce  II. 
called  an  assembly  of  Scottish  barone  to  reaist  a  threat- 
ened invasion  of  his  realm  by  Edward  IV.,  of  England. 
After  long  discussion  one  of  the  baroM  related  the  nur; 

to  hang"  a  be™"] 


"I  will  bell  the  est"  and  was  al 
nams.  Bell-the-cat. 

Beloved  PhyslciaD,  Bible.  Name  gi 
Luke  and  first  suggested  in  the  Apostle  Pan 
the  Coloaslans. 

Belphoebe.  Faery  Queen,  Spencer. 
and  graceful  flattery  offered  to  Queen  E"—"- 
the  huntress,  Betphoebe,  intended  as  s 


Bel  vide  ra.     Venice 


gloried  in  silk  stock- 

1,  Otwar.    The  beau- 
-  —  !edy.     Sir  Wal- 


a  slight  infusion  of  t] 
bough  ^^wiUful,  is  not  i 


Beantf  and  the  Beast.  Palrr  Tale.  Mme.  Vllle- 
Dcnve.  Oft-repeated  in  etories  for  children.  Beauty 
and  the  Beast  are  known  in  many  forms.  In  the  original 
tale  young  and  lovely  Beauty  saved  the  life  of  her  father 
by  putting  herself  in  the  power  of  a  frightful,  but  kind- 
beuted,  monster,  whoee  respectful  sITectian  and  deep 
melancholy  finally  overcame  her  aversion  to  his  hideous- 
o«s,  and  induced  her  to  consent  to  marry  him.  By  her 
lovo  Beast  was  set  free  from  enchantment  and  allowed 

Bede,   Adam.     Adam  Bede,   George   Bitot.     An 

Ideal  workman,  hero  of  the  novel. 

Bedlvere.  Tales  of  the  Bound  Table.  Bedivere 
was  the  last  knicihl  of  King  Arthur's  Round  Table.  He 
sent  by  the  dying  kii  -    —       -  - 

into  the  lake.     A   bs 


Benedick.     Much  Ado  About  Nothing,   Shake- 


Benenftell,  CId   Hamet.     Don  Quliote,  CervEUi- 


often  quoted  by  writers. 

Ben   Hur,   General  Lew  Wallace. 


Cid  Hamet.  has  been 
Meesala.  the 


._  - _.  .ure  for  Avalon, 

.  jf  the  BlealJ'     This  knight  is  noUcod.  under 

9  Bedver,  in  Geoffr/s  British  History. 

ir'S     Daug:hter.      KellqneB,    Percy.      First 

IS   the  Beggar's  daughter  of  Bethnarareen,  a 

.  girl  named  Bessie,  who  is  wooed  by  a  knight. 

w  father  turns  out  to  be  a  Bon  of  Simon  de  Mont- 

ng  in  disguise  oa  a  blind  beggar.     The  story  was 

lid  by  Bberidan  Knowlee. 

,   Sir  Ton;.     Twelfth  Nlsht,   Shakespere. 


jolly.  I 


re-ti«e  (• 


Belinda.     Bape  of  the  Lock,  Pope.     Poetical  nan 
Feimor.     In  >  tmlia  Lord  Petre  cut  a  lock  from  tt 


later  as  a  wealthy  Roman,  and  entered  iVtVe  famous 
chariot  race  against  Messala  who  had  put  up  enormous 
sums  in  wagers.  Messala  reccgnired  Ben  Hur  and 
hoped  to  win  the  rare  and  bring  him  to  final  ruin  ;  but 
Messala    himself    was    thrown    and    seriously    iniured. 

by  his  wife.  Isaa.  the  daughter  of  Balthssar. 

Bennet,    Mrs.    Amelia,    Fielding,     An    improper 

Benvollo.     Borneo  and  Juliet,  Shakespere.     One 

of  Romeq's  friends  who  would  "quarrel  with  a  man 
that  had  b  hair  mora  or  a  hair  less  in  his  beard  than  ha 
had."  Mcrc^utio  says  to  him,  "Thou  hast  quarreled 
with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street." 

BeoRult.  Anglo-Saxon  Poem.  He  waa  a  Gothic 
warrior  who  slcwthe  monster  Grendel.  which  infMtod  the 
great  hall  of  Hrothgar,  King  of  the  West  Dana.     This 

The  fi^rst  part  describes  the  beautiful  palace  of  Kmg 
Hrothpir,  the  ravages  wrouoht  by  the  fiend  Grendel 
and  his  mother,  and  the  deliverance  wrouBht  by  the 


ThsBeowuU  who 
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took  part  io  Hyselae'i  hlBtoKckl  expedition  acainst  tha 
Hetwnra  is  pnibably  hiitorical,  but  ths  Beowulf  of  the, 
[our  ^BBt  Bxploila  o!  the  poem,  ibt  iwinuning  — •-'■ 
vith  Br«.  uid  the  oontals  with  Grendel.  wi 
dun.  iwd  WLtli  the  dtuon,  ii  probably  a  chi 
aUied  to  the  None  diviaitica. 

BcTlism,     Gu;  Muuerlna,  Scott.     The  ohAnoter 
—  -  -luEgeeted  by  Jamee  Anneeley,  Esq.,  rightful  heir  of 
arldoiD  of  Ancleaey,  of  which  he  wu  disponcaaed  by 

■    "■  '       ■.     He  diH  ■-  ""      ■■-- '-- 

—  baii«hty 

of  Helena  io  Shakeepere's  < 

Blanca.  Othello,  Bhakespere.     Canio's  gweethesrt. 

Bibllo'mailcFi  ■  mode  of  divination  much  practiced 
durioE  many  acea.  The  diviner  opened  Che  Bible 
and  obaerved  the  firat  paaaace  which  occurred  or  upon 
enterins  a  place  of  worabip  took  notice  of  the  fint  wotiii 
of  the  Bibia  h«rd  after  entering.  The  application  was 
often  very  fanciful,  »Jid  depended  rather  upon  the  mere 

aomatimea  used  aa  a  preparaljon  for  a  mode  of  conaultiaK 

BonCrary  to  th«r  purpow  and  epinl,  and  which  was  !□ 
banuony  only  with  tha  Dotione   ana   practices  of    hca- 
tiuniam. 
,  Blblloma'nla.  ugnifiee  hook-mBdnea.     It  ia  a  paa- 

eoUector  is  aatiaflcd  with  the  poseenion  of  warki  which 


rarity  being  the  Arat  and  great  rettuiaite-  Thus  even 
a  common  Dook  becomea  vaiuAble  in  hia  eyea  if  it  be 
one  t4  a  few  oopica  thrown  off  on  vellum  or  on  larve 
paper,  or  if  it  has  been  bound  by  Deroma.  Boierian. 


^ Galllve.  . 

le  of  a  relinoui  party  ir 

lUipul  who  — -■-  '■ 


of  the  work!  of  a 


Travels.     Swin.      Thi 


tHwIi  tbeir  ana  at  tlie  large  and.  They  were  regained 
ai  beratica  by  the  law,  which  required  all  penone  to  break 
the  amaller  end  of  tbeir  eg0«,  under  pain  of  heavy  penal- 

BUfll.     TomJonea,  Fieldlns.     Allworthy 'a  nephew. 

Birch,    Harvey,     The    Spy,    Cooper.     The    chM 

Ballad,    John    Gay.    The 


f  Blander^  or,  an  impcreonation 
,_ ..  arPopuli,'-  or  the  ':  Voice  of  the 

Bllmber.lHlBaf^iiiella.  Domber aodSon.Dlek- 
Oi*.  The  daughter  of  Dr.  Blimbar,  the  head  of  a  Grel' 
olaaa  educational  ntAbliahmeol  conducled  on  the  forcing 
oT  eramming  principle.  She  ie  a  very  learned,  grave, 
and  preelsa  jpoiinc  lady,  "no  light  nonaense  about  her. 
who  naa  become  dry  and  aandy  with  workioc  in  tha 
sravea  of  daeeaaed  languagn." 

Bknuallnda.    Shepherd'!    Week,    John    Oay. 


The  couDlry  girl,  hen 


Hla  Hum< 

I   DOaaung  oowaro,   '-'-- 

with  youngand  aimpie  people  foi  ^  . ,-- 

Boeiil,  Front  de.     Ivuihoc,  Scott.     One  of   King 
John'a  foUowen.     A  terocioua  aoaundrel. 

Bala   Qullbertt   Bilan    de.    Ivanhoe,  Scott.    A 
1 I...  „._,   g^iy^  „,d  ijiiaolute  commander  of  tin 

Farquhar. 


Kolghta  Templar. 

BonlfKM.     The    Beaux'    Stratai 

A  fine  repraaantatioD  of  an  Engtiah _ 

applied  to  landlorda  generally- 

Bontempi,  Soger.    Sons,  Beranfer.    Knoi 


The 


livalentiMUOng  the  French  peaaantry.  for 
•verb.  "Thare'a  a  BOod  time  oomina,''  is  " 
ape."     Thia  one  of  Beranger'g  moat  oeleb 
B  written  in  1S14. 
Bottom,  Nick.     A  Hldanmmei'  Night' 

akeipere.     A  man  wbo  fanciea  ha  can    __    

nc,  and  do  it  batter  than  anyone  elM.     Shakeepere 


uniih  Titania,  hia  quean,  oommiiaiowd  Puck  to  watch 
er  till  ihe  fall  aaleep,  and  then  Io  annoint  bet  eyalioa 
ilh  the  juice  of  a  pUJit  oalled  "  love-iiMdleneea.  the 
laet  of  which,  when  ahe  awoka,  was  to  make  her  dote 
pon  Botlnm.  upon  whom  Puck  had  fixed  an  aai's  head. 
Bowling,  Tom,  Hoderick  Bandom,  Smollett. 
.  name  made  almoat  famoua  aa  hero  of  the  noveL 
rilin  have  said  "Tha  chaiaeter  of  Tom  Bowling,  in 
Roderick  Random,'  will  be  norded  In  all  >c« ""  ■ 
appy  exhibition  of  thoae  naval  oexxMa  to  whom  Britain 
I  indebted  for  so  much  of  bar  happin«aa  and  glory." 
lie  Tom  Bowling  referred  to  in  Dibdin'a  famoua  aea- 
ing  was  Captain  Thomas  IMbdin.  brotbai  of  CSiarle* 

Box  and  Cox.     Farce,  Morton.     Principal  oharac- 
.!._  r linown  as  a  "dramatio  romanoo  of  real 

Jack  Brag,  Theodore  Hook.     Hero 


life.' 


Bras,  J''^ck. 

ployed  by  a  vulnr  pretender  Io  creep  into  atiatocratie 
BoeiBty.  and  of  hia  ultimate  discomfiture.  General  Bur- 
goyne  figiirea  in  an  old  ballad  known  as  "Bir  Jack  Brag.'- 

Bramble,  Uallbew.  Humphrey  Clinker,  Smol- 
lett, Noted  character  in  the  novel  daacnbed  aa  "an  odd 
kind  of  humoriat."  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  "alwaya 
on  the  fiet,"  but  lull  of  generoaity  and  benevolence. 

Brass,  Sally,  and  SampMm.  Old  Cariosity  Shopi 
Dickens,  Brother  and  aiator,  well  mated,  ha  a  ihyater- 
ing  lawyer  and  ahe  getting  ahead  of  him  in  villany- 
Bampaon  was  dishoaeat,  aentimeatal.  and  aRected  m 
"      '         iotereatingehaiacterB  ~  '    *"      ' 


VUllcrs 


Much  quection  bubi 


Tbe  BeheBTaal, 


a  raised  as  ti 


...-o  lungs  are  repieaented  aa  walking  hand  in  hand. 

aa  dancing  together,  aa  ainging  in  concert,  and.  generally, 

as  living  on  terms  m  tha  grealeat  in^macy  and  affection. 

BrlS.  Hr.  Jefferson.     Hartln  Chaiilewlt,  Djck- 

ulouB  figure  aa  editor. 

Brook  Farm.  Tbe  full  name  waa  "Brook  Farm 
Institute  of  Agiioulture  and  Education,"  a  stock  com- 
pany of  nearly  TO  manbara,  k>cated  on  a  farm  of  SCO 
acres  at  Weet  Roibiiry.  Haas.  Among  the  memliers 
were  George  Ripley,  Chaiiea  A.  Dana.  Geone  William 
Curtis,  Margaret  Fuller  and  Nathaniel  Hawtbome. 
Among  their  frequent  viaitora  were  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, Theodore  Parker.  Bronaon  Aloott.  This  idyllic  life 
lasted  abont  five  yean,  from  1841  to  IMS.  Brook 
Farm  was  a  financial  failure  but  it  waa  important  in 
intellectual  reaulta.  Hawtbome  baa  written  tbe  story 
of  tbe  experimeoC  in  "  BUthedale  Romance." 

Brown,  Tom.    Tom  Brown's  School  Days  ■>«•■ 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  Thomas  Hughea.     The 
of  tluae  atories  of  acbool  days,  a  typiosl  E 
boy  and  undeigraduatA. 

BmnebUit.  Nlbeliuuten-lled.  The  story  of  Bruna- 
hitd  holds  large  place  in  ancient  German  romanoa.  Bbe 
waa.  heneif,  a  warrior,  proud  and  skillful  and  she  prom- 
ised to  ba  tha  bride  of  the  man  who  could  conquer  her  in 
three  trials,  in  burling  the  lance,  in  throwinathe  stone, 
and  in  leaping  after  the  atone  when  thrown.  By  the  arts 
and  bravari;  of  Siqifried,  she  waa  deluded  into  marrying 
Guntber,  lung  of  Burgundy;  but,  discovering  tbe  trick, 
she  planned  and  acoomplisbed  the  deatrucljon  of  Bieg- 
fried;  and  tha  humiliatjon  of  Chriemhild,  bis  wits. 

Bumble.  Hr.    Oliver  Twl at,  Dickens.    A  pomi 

figuroa  largely  in  the  begii 


J  English  tchooir 


disagre«able  l>eadle  wl 
pttha  atory.     Tbo  ni 


ni 


itaeU  to 

Bunthome.  Patience.  Sulllyan.  A  gloomy  poet 
showing  moat  distinctly  in  hiajglooin  surrounded  by  tbe 
characlera  of  a  comic  opera.  He  waa  inserted  as  a  Batira 
on  the  Ksthetio  ciase.  tunung  into  ridicule  tha  imitalon 

Bunshy,  Jack.    Domtiey  and  Stm,  Dickens.    A 

conmlander  of  a  ship  looked  up  Io  as  an  Oracle  by  bis 

"rapt  and  imPM^urlHbls  manner"  and  seeming  to  be 
"always  on  the  lookout  tor  aomething  in  tha  aztremeat 

Burcheil.  Mr.    TIcar  of  Wabefleld,  Qoldsmllb. 

k  ..,..r„in.T.t  character  who  passes  himanlf  off  as  a  poor 
really  a  baronet  in  diaguise.  Be  ia  noted 
^1  — .!_ .  ■<  T3.-j™^,  '"hv  w*v  nf  exnrtaa- 


for  bis  habi 
inghiB  strong 

fairicaaad 


"  Fudgal. 

Sooteh  Ballad.  A  uiaditioiial  name 
7.  She  was  carried  to  England  by 
in  a  caetla.    Tin  youngest  btottMi 


.Google 


LITERATURE 


hi*  ail 


impliflhed  tb 
'""Tbkltali'l'i; 


._e  dark  lower 

Busktn,     Tnuslyi     Ths    umK    [iBgii:    bciois   uku 

elevftM  their  stature.  To  tlus  sola  was  attached  a  very 
elcEant  buakin. 

Bui-Fui,  Serteuit.     Pickwick  Papers,  Dtckana. 

A  pomyoiu.  chaffinK  lawyer,  who  bulliH  Mr.  Pickwick 
snJ  [he  witDcsga  in  the  famoui  breach  o[  proniiH  Buit, 
BardelL  vi.  Piokwick. 

Byfleld.     A    New  England  parish  the  •»'<•  nf  .„ 
historical  novel  by  John  Lewis  Ewell.     Hi 

"The  villus  Blacksmith,"  himseira  blacluiu. 

deed  ^  sale  ia    1681.  the  By^i¥  fndians"^ 
price  from  the  Gnt  Eoslish  setUeis  tliaa  w> 

Cab'ala.    Theoi»l  law  ot  the  Jews  delivere 
i__.:.f^i__.  ^.j  ■..__. ....I  ^Qj^_  juj  Hoses  hijt 


^  paid  Tor 


Aamn.  and  n  OH  froi 
Cabaliallc   Science 


I  the 


This 


jnly 


Cudme'an  Victory.     A  victory  □urchssed  at  gnat 
expense  of  life.     The  allusion  is  to  the  aimed  men  who 

wl^trc^mus.  ^™  mm  tefl  loul  ot  ea^h  ^" 
aiid  only  five  of  them  ewap«l  death. 

Cal'us.    Doclor.      Meiir     Wives    ot     Windsor. 
Shakciperc.     A   physician   in   the  comedy  who  adds 

impleloD    fnquently    introduced 
mishaps,  lit  Macsulay 


leallE 


yfori 


CB'leb.  .  (1)  The 


in  Coleman's  play  "The  Ri 


inied    off    E 


of  Wlndso 


:throw  Pbyi 

A  wvaee  and  deformed  slave  of  Pros- 

■    '      '   ^Ip  "  of  Sycorai,  a  foul  hag,  who 

fd'byp'^ 


of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 


nied  ebancter  ii 

.     George    Peele 

"  used  by  Sir  Wal 

s'^>pefl»''thB   WW. 


S^"'"* 


their  wnidinc. 

Cam'bB^la.  or  Cam'b«l.     Faerr 

A  brother  of  Candace-  He  challenct 
his  Bjstcr's  hand,  and  overthrew  all  i 
who  married  the  lady. 

Cam'ba-lu.    In  the  "Voyagui"  of  Maroo  Polo  the 
chief  city  o(  the  province  of  Cathay. 

Cam'buscBn'.    A  Tartar  king  identica!  with  Genghis 
Khao.     The  King  of  the  for  Kast  sent  Cambuscan.  a 

Squared  was' to  whispeT  the  name^of  the  place  in  ^he 

his"Hir."wLen'"he''^der  had^'arrived  aVlh\  prace  re^ 
quired,  he  had  lo  turn  another  pin.  aod  the  horse  in- 
(laotly  dewisDded.  and.  with  aoother  sciew  of  tbe  pio. 


d  by  tl 


r  of  tbe  Pari 


e  King  Artkur  ia  si 
>lBee  then  arc  slill, 

g  Arthur's  Palace." 


CamfUaa,"  by  Alexander  Dumas,  tb 

Can'a-ce.     Faery    Queen.    Swnser,     A    paiago 

among  women,  the  daughter  of  King  Cambuscan  t 
whom  the  King  of  tha  tAst  sent  as  a  present  a  mimj 
and  a  ring.     Tbe  mirror  would  tell  the  lady  if  any  ma 


irother  gave 


Csn-dlde'. 


1  of  the  fairy  Ag-apfi. 
The  hero  of\oltaire's  n 
Lii  eons  oi  misfortuoee  are  heaped  upoi 
lears  them  all  with  phjloeophiciLl  indiSere 
Canl'jdla.     A  sorceress,  alluded  lo  bj 

Candor,  Mrs.     A  most  energetic  slan 
lan's  "  School  for  Scandal." 


Cap^i'ld.  Tho  head  of 
Shakesperc's  Iragr-"-  -*  ""- 
lo  the  house  of  Mc 

Cap'u-l'et,   Lady ~  Tiie  pruud  aotf  stately 


Hakluyt's 


-  B  Trageqy  oi  itnmeo  ana  juueL,  - 
K  of  Montague.  He  is  at  times  self-w 
,  but  a  jovial  and  testy  old  man. 


A  Knight  of  tl 
Iritish  chief  whom 
loc  is  the  hero 
d  the  Mantle." 


Car'tim.  Bldm 


ton,  Sidney.     A  hero  tn 
Dickens's  "Tale  of  Two  C 


id 

ballad  e 

ntitled 

IC 

ens-s  "D 

ombey 

;?■ 

sd  by  u 

selRsh 
itarily 

I  WBigish  bachelor  of  Bala- 

ce,  "Em  Quixole." 

r,    Shakespen!.    A    blunt- 


A  daughter  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy. 
power  of  prophecy;    but  Apollo,  whom 


Ca-sel'la.  T 
of  Dante,  immoi 
Coraraodia." 

Casalb'elan. 

■      ■  y  by  tl 


in  his  poem  "  L«  Diviua 
D  Cymbeline,  in  Sbake*- 
Othelb, 


Cas^l--. — 

and  a  tool  of  la^,  in  Shakeepere's  tragedy  oj     uLiieiiu. 

Q^rS'with  him.  tiiMi'o^wound«l'KDdengo.  "oiTiello 
suspended  Cnssio,  but  laao  induced  Uesdemo'na  lo 
plead  for  his  reslorstlon.  This  inlcreat  in  Caasio.  con- 
^rmed  the  ienlouH  rage  of  Othello  to  murder  Dnide- 
mona  and  kill  himseTl,  AfUr  the  death  of  Othello. 
Csasio  was  appointed  governor  of  Cj-prpui. 

CaBlle  Dnnfceroiis.    .A  keep  belonging  to  the  Doug- 


the  English  bscause  i 
by  the  Douglas, 


Undlord 


It  n 


retaken  froi 


called  by 


Castle  of  Indolence.    The  title  pfa  poem  by  Thom- 

Cas'tlewood?  Beatr^'°  The  heroine  of  T'hackemy-s 

Catidle,  Uri.  MaiKarel.    The  feigned  author  of  a 
Ca"dle!    '^'     "    *"'""    ■""-        "     '■      ■■-■■-     -' 


,g  by  hi 


The  I 


was  Douglas  Jerrold- 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 


THE  STANDARD  DICriONAHY  OF  FACTS 


CMdlne,  Sir.  Th>  hem  of  ui  aacitat  English  b»U*d 
pre«rv«il  in  Perejr'a  "lUligua."" 

Cftvc  at  Haronuui.  TLe  abode  of  the  cod  of  richd. 
de«nb«d    in    tiu    lecond    book    of     9peuier'B    "Fsery 

Cu'lOD,  Pl'Sls'lTa-lui.  The  bero  of  Bui  wet 
LytlDn'e  qovbI  "The  CmIom,"  e,nd  of  its  sequel  "My 

Ce-ciria.  SI.     A  pation  njnt  of  tbs  blind,  bLbo  pst- 


ot  mflrtyrdom  wax  b 
bwid.  Dryden  uid 
and  both  ipe&k  of  hi 


Ce'llB.     Faerj    Qiwen,     SpeDser.      (I)  Uother  of 

Faith.  Hope,  ud  Charity,     She  wae  heneU  knom  ai 
Heaveolinen  aod  lived  ■-   •'•-  ►■"— !™  H^lir.™      it\ 
Cdia,  Riuun  lo  Rosalii 
You  IJke  It."     CeUiL  ii  a  a 
lady  or  a  bdy-lovs. 

Ccph'alua  and  Procrls. 
of  Pnierii.  who,  out  cpf  jealou 


When  the  unhappy  man  diHCOvered  what  be  had  done, 
be  nivw  himself  in  anguieh  of  spirit  with  the  eame  javplin. 
Thia  itory  li  alluded  to  in  "Fyismui  and  Thiabe."  iu 
Shaknpere's  "  MidBummer  Night's  Dnam,"  where  they 


irously  miaodlKi  "Shalalui 
Chad'bBDd.    The    Bmv.     A    cl 

DlckeoB'  "Bleak  House."     He  will 

type  of  hypocritiqal  piety, 

Chau'tlcleer.     The  cock,  in  th< 

the  Fax."  and  in  Chaucer's  "  Nanne  1 
Char'lenlB^e.     The  romance  t 


aili^edmut , 

the  story  as  related  in  Pi 


K^ra 

il'llMirVke 

by  StiTwer. 

C  hJn^nc  h  'Jiook  ■ 


Rrlkiuea."  Iha  maater 
onoia,  on  ois  dealhbed  left  a  little 
and  a  still  youneer  dauihler.  uamad 
his  wife's  brother.  If  the  children 
le  to  tbeir  maiority.  thur  uoele  wa« 
I,     After  twelve  months  had  ekapaed, 

of  the  rufflani  relented,,  and  killed 


^"Leather-Storking  Taiea." 
I  Chloe  Loncue.  (l)  The 
(2)  VPiul    anil    Vir- 


Chce'reaa.  The  lover  of  Callir'rbaC,  in  Cha'riton'a 
Jreek  romanoe. 

Chrlemhild  or  Chrlemhllde.  The  heroiue  of  the 
lennan  epie  poem,  the  "NibeluuEen  Lied."     Bheia  repre- 


d  as  a  I  in  Coleridge's  i 


.e  Round  Table  is 


'iflwake up  and  dS'iver Cbrinendom.     Acconi- 
•tber  tradition.  Charlemagne  appears  in  seasons 

A     kind-hearted     hut    Hlmplo-minded 


illan'a.  The  wife  of  Christian,  who  started 
■  children  and  Mercy  from  the  "aty  of  Destruc- 
irms  the  subiect  of  Bunyan's  "Pitftrim'a  Prog- 

and  at  the  Celeeiial 

Chrtalopher,  81.     The  ciant  that  carried  a   fhiid 
V — I.    .-J  „ij    "c^ide.  thou  hast  put  me  in 


Canlerbury  Tales. 

It  represents  all  olasses  c^  si 

eofl4a»    - 


I    Ci- -      --I 

"  Canterbury  Tuea"  afforda  artistic  aoopefor  inlrodueina  ' 
y  of   iMleriias  on   thwr  way  to  the  shrine  of  | 


Tale"  (Hu([h  of  Lincoln};     " The  Pneat's Tale  "  (Chanti- 
Cherr    and    Paii^tar.    Coituteas     d'Auluo;*! 


father' 


to  sea :  they  are  found  and  brought  up  by  a  Coraair  ani 
bia  wife.     Ultimately  they  are  told  of  their  birth  by  i 

treen   bird   and    marry  each  other.     A  similar  tale  i 
>und  in  "The  Arabian  Nights." 
Cbecr'r-ble  Brothers,  The,     A  firm  of  benevolen 
>  —J ..„.-  i-  r,:-i.-_,-  -NLcholas  Nicklcby." 


.  of  thepi 
The   I 


old  English  ballad.      .... 

metnoratad  ia  probably  the  battle 
happened  In  August.J'""'  '•—  ■•  ■- 

Cblb'labai. 

watha."  personifying  har 

Oblldc  Harold.  Chllde,  so 
Enslish  ballads,  is  a  title  of  honor 
-'ChildeofE11echildeWaUrs,"'-Cbi 
Tristram,"  "Chllde  Arthur,"  etc. 
"Childs    Harald,"    the   "Childe" 

a"S^to   pW."hI°MU)   L.   he 
lain:    in  canto  II.,  Turkey  in  E 
Belgium  and  Swilwriand;    and  ii 
Home,  and  Florence. 
Children    In   (he   Wood.    T* 


B  of   an 
"rblWrbumrw£?h 

Longfellow's   "Hia- 

often    used    in    old 
as  "Childe  Haivld," 


F    irels  prryll.     1  mieht  b 

Chylde  was  (he  Christ  and  the  burden  waa  the  "Bin  of 
'  the  world."  This  has  been  a  favorite  theme  for  painlera. 
ChTls'tus.  a  Myalcry,  A  dramalir  triology  by 
Henry  W.  Longfelbw:  Part  1,  "Divine  Trssedy," 
I  Part  II,  "The  Goklen  Legend  ";  Fart  III.  "New  Eng- 
land TragBliea." 

Cbrysalde.     A  character  in  MoUbn's  "L'Boole  dea 
Femmes";  a  friend  of  Amolpbe. 
I      Chrysale.     An    honest,    nmple-minded.    hen-pecked 
fradeemsn.  in  the  same  comedy  by  Molitre. 

Chui'sle-wll,  Martin.     Tba  hero  of  Dickena'  novel 
of  the  same  name. 
I      Chui'ile-irll.  Jonaa.     A  miser  and  a  murdaier,  the 

Cld    Campeador  is   the    name  givea   in   histories. 
'  traditions,  and  songs  to  the  epic  hero  of  Spain,     So 

S«cly  was  he  honored  that  he  was  called  "Mio  Cid  el 
mpeador,"  my  lord  the  champion.  Relics  of  the 
:  "Blessed  Cid,"  as  he  is  still  called  m  Spain,  such  as  hie 
sword,  shield.  Jjanner,  and  driaking-oup,  are  still  held  in 

'  Romancea"   that  were  first  published  in  the  Sixteenth 


ITt^'J^yl 


ClDderel'la.  Heroine  o 
drudge  of  the  house,  while  hi 
At  length  a  fairy  enables  hi 


of  a  glass  slipper  which  she  drops,  and  ' 
foot  but  her  own.  8ho  is  represented  as 
for  evil  and  heaping  upon  her  half-aiat 


ir  English  roadera  was 

ieacritied  by  Homer 
jn."  in  a  land  where 

try  tale.  She  ic  the 
sisters  go  to  fine  balls, 
n  to  the  prince's  ball; 


ji  traveler.     It  is 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 


LITERATUKE 


IB.  The  Lmdf. 


Cirm'cil-tl'il 

Clir'tord,  Paul.     An  alln 

inWrMUott   brta   in    Bulwer's 

lie  is  frnjniliu  with  the  bsuaU  of  low  > 
but  jif terwiud  lA  reformed  mod  elevat 

cilnker.  HumphTcr.     The  hero 
FHIilled.  ''Ttie    Expedilloo    of    Hum 

firou'S^?  up  in^ho  wdA-SoiJ^^ui  o 


irly  naviskton  nuule 

^■ntone.  Bod  ooe  at  I 
liFkens'  "Blali  Houk 
A  b^utiful  and  bccoe 
with  Sir  Cbuleg  Gnuu 

IJVB  hiebwaymaD  and  i 


Ct»>IPi     Mr.     A     tyn 


troaker 


mica]     and     crurl     Khool- 
„jppetfi«Jd," 
liae     of     Bbaknperc'B     Playt 
o  the  hsioine  of  one  of  Chau- 

r     Id     Onldnuth's     comedy, 

Ltrical  head  oi  >  UlMit- 


Cnim-mles,  Tlncei-..     

rieal  family  in  Dickeru'  "Nkhaiwi  NicI 

Cni'Mw,  Bnb'ln-Km,  The  hero  of  Ds  Foe'e  Rcat 
novel;    a  enip-wrecked  wllor  who  for  many  yean  leada 

Iropiee.  wh^  he  emplovEd  the  nxoat  adrnirabU  icceaujty 
in  providing  for  his  daify  wanta. 

CuneltoTEn  Letters.  Wed_g6-Bhaped  letters  which 
occur  in  old  Penman  and  Babyl^niao  iDscriptiooa.  Thii 
ia  probably  the  oldeat  fonn  of  writini. 

Crm'bellne.  A  mythicHl  king  of  Bntain  and  the 
henj  of  Shakeepere'e  play  of  the  ume  name.  IcnoEen, 
-*    i^jhter  □(  Cyiabeline,  king  of  Britain^  matried  elan- 


rity,  where,  says  fcreoey/'-they^re  to 

coinmonly  mid  ufhe  Jaapar!'»lelchior.  and  Ballhai 
Comedy  .of  Errors.     Shakeapere.     Twin  bnj 

Sn™S^t  sivee™aiSed  Dronlio' alm"Sf  ttrild^n 
bisnce.     The  humor  of  theplay  liee  in  the  complice 


Coniueln.     The  heroine  of  Geoigi 
Co-phet'u-a.     An  imaginary 


.- ,  an  kim,  ol  whom 

a  Iwadnry  bnljnd  told  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a  beggar 

"  Bdiquea."     Many  poets  have  made  use  of  the  etory. 
Tennyson  hw  giveD  He  ■  modern  version  in  "The  Beggar 

Cop'per-neld,  David.     The  hero  of  Dickens'  novel 

of  the  same  name.     This  is  said  to  He  Dickeiu'  favorite 

Corde'Ua.  Kluc  Lear,  ahakesperc.  The  younir- 
mt  of  Lear's  three  daughters,  and  the  one  that  truly  loved 

Cor'y-don.  A  shepherd  in  one  of  the  "  Idyls  of  Theo- 
crilua.'^  and  one  of  the  Eclogues  of  VirgU.  U»«l  by 
Bhakespere  and  later  poets  to  desisnate  a  ruAtic  swain. 


Coyer-ley,  Sir  Boger.     One  of  the  meml 

was  pmfeasedly  edited-  He  was  b  Idnd-heartt 
tninfl,  type  of  an  Ensluh  Squire  in  the  time 
Anne.     He  figures  ia  thirty  papers  of  the  '^8pe 

Crabtree.  A  chamcter  in  Smollett's  no 
Adventures  nf  Peregrine  Pickle." 

Crane.   Icbabod.     The  name  of  a  Yank> 


ha  is  called  the  fool  of  1 

Dai-ceCtr.    Rlltm. 

fortune  in  Sir  Walter __„ 

distinguiabed  for  his  pedantry,  conceit,  valor,  vulpu- 
assurance,  knowledge  of  the  world,  greediness,  and  a 
hundred  other  qualitiea,  making  him  one  of  t^ 
amueing.  admirable,  ana  naturaJ  characteis  cv» 
by  the  hand  of  genius. 

Dam'o-cies,  a  SBtterer  in  tbe  court  of  Dioi 
Syracuse.     By  v  ■ 

so  alarminE  instantly  chan^  his  views  of  the  felicity 

Da'mon  and  iVIhlas,  or  Phi'nilas.  two  noble 
Pythagoreans  t>f  Syraciiae,  who  have  been  remembered 
as  modpia  of  faithful  friendship.  Pythias  having  bean 
ooodemned  to  death  by  l>ionyiius.  the  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, begj^  to  be  allowed  to  go  home,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  his  affairs,  Damon  pledgiEig  his  own  life 
for    the    reappearance   of   his   fripnd.     Dionvsius   con- 


Dandle    Dlnmtmt,     A    jovial,    lrue-heart«d    store- 
Lrmer,  in  Bir  Waller  Bcolt's  "Cuy  Uannering." 
Dautcs'que.     Dsnle-likc  — that   is,    a   minute   life- 




islble  form,  >■  in  Doit's 
;ton  by  Longus 


Daph'nfs  and  Chlo'c.  A  i 
pastoral  romance  of  the  same  nai 
in  Greek  prose  in  the  Fourth  (Tent 

Darbr  and  Joou.  A  married  couple  ssjd  to  have 
lived,  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  the  village  o(  Hes- 
laugh,  in  the  Wat  Ridini  of  Yorkshire,  and  celebrated 
for  lh«r  long  life  and  conjugal  felicity.  They  aro  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  a  ballad  called  "'The  Happy  Old 
Couple."  which  has  been  attributed  to  Prior,  but  is  of 

a"pnnter  in  Barthokimew  d«e?  who  died^in  173l{[  ud 
by  the  name  of  Iu"r^oodtall!  °"  appron   cea 

Da'res.  One  of  the  competitors  at  the  funeral  gama 
of  Anchiaes  in  Sinly,  described  in  the  fifth  book  ol 
"  Virgil's  jEneid." 

David.  Hewaatbeuncleof  King  Arthur.  St.  David 
"  '  '>raced  the  asoetic  life  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but 
■         ••         ■       ■      ''embraEnhire, 


I  suheequently  removed  to  Menevia,  in 
where  be  founded  twelve  convenCa. 
David,    in    Dryden'i    satira    called 
I  Achilophel." ..  n...,- t,  .    .1 


"Abaalom    1 


isbeau- 


.  , Jl  rebellious  son,  reprcaentBtheDukoofMon „. 

Davy.  Henry  IV.,  Shakespere.  The  varlet  of 
>  justice  Shalkiw,  w^  10  identiHffi  hTmaelf  with  his  master 
I  that  he  conwden  himself  half  host  half  varlet.     Thus 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 
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vhSD  be  aoiia  BiLnlolph  and  Pue  at  table,  he  C«1h  thar 
they  muai,  lake  "tiii      eckxI  will  (or  their  autmpce  ol 

DawlTd      The  Betrolbed,  Scott.     "The  one-eyed" 
freebooter  chief. 

Dawkins.  OIItct  Twist.  DIekCDB.  Known  by  tb< 
sobriquet  of  the  "  Artful  Dodger."  He  is  one  □[  Fasin'e 
tools.  Jacit  Dawluni  is  ■  sraoip,  bul  of  &  cheery,  buoy- 
Deans,  Donee  Davie.  A  poor  bettUmaD  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  father  of  FJGe  aod  Jeanie  Deans,  id  Sir 
Waller  Scotfa  novel.  "The, Heart  of  Mid-Lolhian." 


terin-SIr'w 

Lothian." 

Deans,  Jeonle. 

The 

heroir 

leof  "Th 

B  Heart  of. 

Lothian,'' 

haract 

by   1. 

er   kind 

and    good 

^hs 

oumeye    from 

'EdinburK 

London,  a 

or  her 

lister  ££e. 

demned  for 

IniB? 

De'bon. 

Oneo 

the 

itboaco 

omnanied  B 
.  Deronsbi 

to  BriUin. 

SV 

ish  fabl 

the  county 

orshan 

boo. 

me  o 

one  hu 

drfd  talM 

hv  Boccacoio-     Ten  li 


Dickens.     An    honorable    i 

<ut  ot  such  R:<ed  ideas  that  no  man  c« 

udioes.     He  had  an  idea  that  the 

■Iwaaacerl 

loved  his  ■> 


Dediock,    Sir   Lflcestf 
House,    ■        "       ■ 

tnithfui 

(hake  his  prejudices,     tie  had  a.. 

thins  of  greatest  importance  1o  the  world 

family  by   the  name  of  Dedlot'       "     ' 

Iddy    Dedlock    and    believed    i 

pride  had  a  terrible  fall  when  be  Jearned  t^e  eecre 

sbe  had  been  hiding  fronihim  that  she  had  a  daugb 

Dedtock,   Lady,     Wife  of  Sir   I.4icester.   beaut: 

and  apparently  cold  and  heartloia  but  sufleriiiE  i 

itant  ramorH.     The  daughter's  aaioe  is   Eether  B 

Dedlock.  Volamnla.  Cousin  of  Sir  Leiceetei 
youns  lady  of  sixty,  who  had  the  dtsafreeable  h 
of  anterind  into  other  people's  bminess. 

Dcerslarer.  The  bero  of  a  novel  by  the  same  na 
by  Jama  teniroore  Cooper.  A  stronii  fine  character,  I 


'  'Til 


ach.  This  character  appears  upder  differei 
s  in  five  of  Cooper's  novels.  "The  Deer^ayer 
I  Patlifinder  "  "iV  Last  of  the  Mo'hicaos/'^^TI 


_,.- "tharnurie.' 

Detarse.   Mons.     Tnle  «f  Two  Cities,  Dickens. 

Keeper  of  a  wine  shop  in  the  Kaubourve  St.  Antoine. 
in  Paris.     He  is  a  bull-necked.  implacabVe-lookinB  man. 
Delane,  IMde.  bis  wife,  a  dangerous  worruin,  ever- 
lastingly linitiing. 
___Def p_hl._  AJfamoos  oracle  of  Apollo  in  - 


Dbn,  Roderick.  A  highland  chieftain  and  outlaw 
in  Scott's  poem  "Lady  of  the  Lake."  oouun  of  Ellen 
Ikmalai.  and  also  her  suitor-  He  is  slain  by  Jatnes- 
Kit^Jameo. 

DI'da.     The  daughter  of  Belus,  Kii«  of  Tjre.  and 

dered    for   hb    riehi^  ""Not 'faT' trSm    tEe'V'hSni^ian 
'  "*  -     ■    ■■      he  city  of  Carthage. 


.      ecked  u 


Ained 


o  Italy,  she  1 

lies  Inc.  the  name  Ksnerally  given  Iftom  the  opening 
ds)  to  the  famous  meduevalhvinn  on  the  Last  Judg- 
it.  On  account  of  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
IS  which  it  brings  before  the  mincT  as  well  BS  the 

liturgy    dI    the  t^urch. 
has    been    ascribed    to 


LUthorship    of    the    hymn    has    t 

F'rangipani,  the   last  two  of   whom  were  noted  a 


BteT^iS/ 


and  profligacy 
RnE£^  who 


the  t 


of    Mou 


,    i'ar 


™  ,..„ 


usiy    writ 
of  the  daupl 


Delphlne.  The  title  of  a  novel  by  Mme.  de  StaCl  and 
the  name  of  ita  heroine. 

Delphlne,  MndHine.  Old  Creole  Days,  aeorse 
W.  Cable,  A  free  rjuadroon  connected  with  thesplendof 
of  La  Fitl^.  the  ■mUKtiicr  and  patriut.  Madame  Dclphme 
disowned  her  beautiful  dniiKhter  Obve  in  onlec  lo 
aSBUre  to  her  the  riHhta  of  a  while  n'oman. 

Demetrius.  Midsummer  Nlghl's  Dream.  Shake- 
■pete.  The  young  Athenian  to  whom  Egeno  promised 
his  daughter  Hermia  in  marriage. 

De  Profundls.  "Out  of  the  Depths."  The  130ch 
Psalm  is  so  called  from  tlie  hrst  lao  words  in  the  I.atln 
version.     In   tiie  Itoman   CathoUc   Liturgy  it  is  sung 


Dinah,  Friendly,     The  Bashful  Haiu  HoncriefT. 

DauRhter  of  Sir  Thomu  Friendly. 

nipah.      St.  Bonan'a  Well,  Bcolt,     Daughter    of 

ninah.     A  character  in  Mrs.  Stowe's'".  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin." 

Dlmr'ley  Rail.     Pickwick  Papers,  Dickens.     The 

home  of  Mr.  Waidle  and  his  familv.  and  the  soene  of 
Tunmani.  love  adventure  with  Miss  Rachel. 

Dlame'des  or  DIomed,     Iliad.   Homer.    King  of 
.f'.to'lia,  in  Gieece.  brave  and  obedient  <□  authonty. 
He  BurvivHl  the  sien  of  Troy;   but  on  his  return  home 
to  him.     He  fled  to  Italy  and 


Divine  Comedy.  Dame's  immortal  work,  the 
Divina  Cammedia."  was  wriften  during  the  period 
30U-1S.  and  has  t«eD  translated  into  EngTieh  by  Cary. 
angfellow.  and  others.  Dante  called  it  s  comedy  only 
HisuM    thfl  endlns    wns    nnt    trailcnl.  and    the   epithet 

s  ending  luppily. 
m-  r,',,:  |ni.^ju.  divided  into  three 

inducted,  tint  by  Virei!  (human 

^rice  frevefation),  anThna'ii'y^y'^^^'Ber^rd  through 
le  several  heavens,  where  he  ^holds  the   triune  God. 


Deserted  Vlllaee.     A  poem  bv  (ioldsmitb  in  whi< 
be  describci  rural  Knsland.     He  calb  the  villain  Aubur 

whiclf  WM   denr^and*  familiar   to'  him.'  'nc'^p^fl'ur 


Fhe  rtpen 
lb  of  Ariii 


the 

In  all  pans  of  the  regions  tnus 
conversations  with  notcl  penmnaBe 
lions  of   philosophy   and   theolog. 

with  liie  corruptions  of  Church  and  State, 
with    indignation, 
death,  the  Kepublic 
sum  for  public 
to  the  people 


then 


_  Fifty-li 


[plain  the  "Divine  Corned; 

_  ,--..  -  Te  churches,  and  Boccaci 

!U  was  appointed  first  lecturar. 

Doctnur  of  Phlslkes,  Tale.     Is  the  !)'>'"<>■>  'f 
of  VirginiuB,  given  by  Ijvy.    Told  by  Chaui 


Can- 
Doctor  Sjiitai.    The  hero  of  a  work  entitled  "The 

Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque," 
Doctor  Syntax  is  a  simple-minded,  pious,  henpecked 
rlergyman,  but  of  excellent  laaie  and  scholaisbip  who 

are  io?d'in'?i|<ht'*y!lable  verse  by^imam  Combe'""''t^ 
Svn..,'.  Horse."     Grii.le.  all  skin  and  bone. 

The   old    landlady    in    Scott's    noTd   called 


•Kl.  1 


s  Well." 


II  IjMigfellaw  calls 


■bJES 


.  ail  Htling  together,  and  formini  an  a 
le  was  so  Kond  a  housewife  tiiac  a 


nirable 


covGooi^lc 


LITERATURE 


Dodwm.  The  TbrM  Wkmlnsa.  Bin.  Thr«l«. 
A  youth  called  upon  by  Duth  an  hii  veddini  day. 
Death  told  bim  he  must  eo  with  him.     "Wiih  you  I" 

then  to1d™m^e  woukl  not  tlaiufb  ISm  y™'but  would 
call  asaiQ  afur  eiving  him  three  warninoii.  When  he 
Ku     SO  ^ean  of  age.  Death  called  aeuo.     "So  soon 

Death 


d  deaf,  a 


e  hadn 


Dodwni  a 


Tided  David  « 


axi  Fogg,  The  lavyera  employed  by  the 
piamiin  in  che  famB^  cage  o[  "Bardrll  «.  Wkwiek." 
m  Ihe  "Pickwick  Papers."  by  Charlei  Dickena. 

Do'eK.     Absalom  and  Achllopbel.Dr^deD.     Dore 
was  Saul'e  herdamau.  who  had  charge  of  his  mulee  and 
He  told  S&ul  that  the  pritaia  of  Nob  had  pto- 
"     ' '  vith  food:    whereupon  Saul  seat  him  to 
]  dmth,    and    Hghty-five   were   nithltasly 


DoKb^rry  and  Tersei 

Mablen.  in  Sbakeapere's  " 

D0II7  Murr7.     A  chBiDULci  m 
who  was  devotM  to  playing  cardg. 


Ado  . 


It  Nol 


Mited  a 


Daughter  of  Gnbrie 


iby    Kudgc,    Dtckeng. 

locksmith.     Dolly  dressed 
IS  lively,  pretty,  and   be- 


Dolopa'tos.     Sandabar'B  Parables.    The  Sicilian 
king,  who  placed  his  son  Lucicn    under  the  charge  of 


imboiiied  his  own 


Son,     Dickens. 

prouil.  [rigid  merch 
e  Dombey  in  the  wc 


pouB  London  mei 


year  lOSH.     The 


Bl  valuable  reconlB  of  England 
thn  Coniiuenir,  and  completed 
■  "to^ljlher  rectrd"a™*thB'UI 

~'-'""mn^*in't 


ilDleal  Letter,  or  Sunday  Letter 


,.._.__ .-,  —  :      Thefini 

andall  ransecutive  aeta'^oC  s^ven  days  to'the^nS  o^fh! 
year  are  similarly  marked;  so  that  the  1st,  8tb.  l.'uh 
22d,  etc.  days  of  the  year  are  all  marked  by  A;  am 
the  2d,,Bth.   lOth,  aW^  etc..  by  B:    and  »  on.     Thi 


Guy  MannerlDK.  Scott. 

He^cttM^t^  Vkc"a  pore! 
"  Prmliaious  ]  "  lie  has  falli 
yage  ol  life.     He  is  no  uncor 


country  where  a  ctrt^n  portion  of 
learninc  ia  easily  attsiued  by  those  who  are  willing  to 


dGi'tin."' 


a  his  brai 


illy  out  of  proportion  to  the  thought.  Ho 
suited  only  10  the  graveeC  propoeitioaa 
ins.  or  apoaCrophee  to  abstract  thoughla 
^■..^  -_.    :-  ....    .1 ,iural  lan^uace 


Don-a-lel'lo.     The   hem  of    Hawthorne's   romance 
The  Marble  Faun."     He  is  a  young  Italian  with  a 

r.rt,,lo.-    i;L-......*b     '..     rt>^     Pm„n     nt    Pr«v,*>laB  Urn    l>*rfa 


ife.  and  ma^e  to  associatg  with  all 
oosible  scope  for  satire. 
Don'eHttld.      Man    of      Law'*    Tale.     Chaucer. 

■other  of  Alia.  King  of  Northumberland,  hating  Con- 
lance,  the  wife  of  A1U.  because  she  was  a  Chhstian,  she 
uC  her  on  a  raft  with  her  infant  son.  and  turned  her 
drift.     When  Alls  returned  Irotn  Scotland  and  discov- 

'he  tra^tion'of  ^St^  Mung^nBuublea  the  "Han  of  Law'! 
'oIb"  in  many  respects. 
Don'ett   the  hrat   grammar  put   into   the   hands  of 


Don  GlovaD'nl.     Mosart's  beet  opera. 

Don  Jii'an  is  a  legendary  and  mythi 
like  Dr.  Faustus.  Don  Juan  is  presented 
a  profligate  who  gives  himself  up  so  ei 
grati^cation  of  sense,  especially  to  the  t 

no  higher  consideration,  and  proceeds  t* 
man  ViAt  stands  between  him  and  his  1 

He  tl^n^defiw^thlt  Bpirino' prove  to 

w"ck"nowIedKe  tha'aupl^a™  '("spihTa 


letrly  crared  by  long  ruding  the  most  famous  biioks 

iroself  called  on  to  become  the  impossible  knight- 
rrant  they  deecribe.  atid  actually  goes  forth  into  the 
rorld  to  defend  the  oppressed  and  avenge  Che  injured, 

tie  foolisli  and  extravagant  ron^anc^n  of  chivalry. 

Doorm.  Idylls  ot  the  KInKi  Enid.  Tennyson. 
,n  earl  calld  ''the  Bull,"  who  tried  to  make  Enid  his 
audmaid:  but,  when  she  would  neither  eat,  drink, 
or  array  ^er8elf  in  bravery  at  his  bidding,  "he  smote 
er    on    the   cheek";     whereupon     Ceraint    slew   the 

nusBt-bearded  earl  "  in  his  own  hall, 

Dora.  David  Copperfleld,  Dlskens.  The  child- 
>ife  to  David,   sfTectionate  and    tender-hearted..  She 

Vhen  quite  young  she  died. 
Do-ras'tus.     The  hero  ot  an  old  popular  "history" 
r  romance,  upon  which  Sbakespere  founded  his  "Win- 
sr's  Tale.       It   was  written  by  Robert  Greene,  and 
las  fint  published  in  l.-iSS.  under  the  title  ot  "Pandoslo. 

t    ot    poethe's    celebrated 

"  LItile.' 

e  Marsha 


picke 

stances  of  i 


The  father  of  t 


,v  Google 
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DoiTi  Jobn.  A  ctunctcr  in  "Wild  OsU"  or  "The  I 
BtnlliDE  Genllsnun."  s  wmedy  by  John  O'Keefe. 

Do-tbe-Boys'  Hall.  Nicholas  Nicklebr.  Dtck- 
pna.  A  lohool  for  boyi  kept  by  a  Mr^  Squeera  a  puf- 
fing,   i^orflnl,    over-b«anDg   brut«.    whoaa   ay8l«rn    of 

Uoubllns  Caalle.  The  coatle  of  tbe  giant  Despair. 
;□  wbich  Christian  and  Hopeful  were  imsTceraled,  but 
fram  which  they  ewaped  by  means  ol  the  key  calleil 

German     schBmer.     in     Sir , 


.    fab 


1    of    1 


b\  of  "The  Ant 


u  the  ca 


,  of  fui 


Dragon,  A.  The  device  on  the  royal  banner  of  (he  oici 
British  liinBS-  The  leader  was  ailed  the  pendrasoD. 
GeoRrey  of  Monmouth  aava,  "  When  Aureliui  was  ^ns, 
there  apneared  a  Htar  at  Winchester  of  nonderfu' 


y  and  in  the 

_ .ntroduced  bim. 

*lBbrated  adventure  of  the 

loot  B  popular Eneliah 

The  five  men, loved  the  five  maida     12)  A  sobrinuet 

BicSi^s  "^^llUk  Ho™""  Summenoa.  the  heroine  o 

Dur'ward,  Quen'lln.     The  hero  of  Sooit'i  novel  ol 

'^ —  ~ 1;    a  younff  archer  of  the  Scciltuih  euard 

of  Loub  \].  n!  F»nc«.      When  ^hfe 


tude,andbri( 


'iarff^n  f™  ol  a°d™n™''.' 


which  was  a  BamB  in  form  ol  a  dragon.'' 

Drama  of  Exile,  A.  A  poem  by  Eliubeth  Barrett 
Browning  (1844).  The  exile  is  Evo,  driven  ont  of  para- 
dise iota  the  wildemese,  Lucifer.  Gabriel,  and  Cbriat 
are  jnlroduced  into  the  poem,  aa  well  aa  Adam  and 


i»«e 

iunl«SB  laaheire, 
■        *ack. 

Dwarf,  The  Black.     A  novel  by  Sir  W»li«  Scott. 


ia  aasauited,  Quen 

The  countcM  pubiiciy'rof'iws  to  marry  the  Ducd'OriftinH, 
' ..A.-L.  liaod,  and  ultimately  marriea 


.  dwarf  ia 


■y  of  the  1 


naligi 


le  border  as  th 


d  by  tl 


d  Mauley 
le  Wise  Wi«bt 
Dwarf,  Alberleh 


honor. 
Draw'can-slT. 

fellow   in   the   eel 

inthem.  aeaigted 
cantly  boastful  a| 


Dri'vi 


r,  the  I 


sit-heroic  play  of  "The 
I  Viliien.  Duke  of  Buck- 
id  others,     lie  ia  reiire- 

1  the  popularity  of   the 

ynonym  for  a  brageart. 

[.   Scotl.    Qerk   to   Mr. 


Dwarf,  Peter.  An  alleaoric 
Tieck.  The  dwarf  is  a  cascle  ■] 
aids  the  familv;  but  all  his  ad. 
all  hii  aid  praductive  of  tro'  ^  ' 


EtfUfl. 


nscl lire.  Patrick.    Black  Dwarf,  Scott.    Tbe 


pWiell,  advocate,  EkimburK. 

Dro'mlo.    The  Brolhers  Dromlo.  The  bt 

r-Mctlv  alike,   who  serve  two   brothera  exactly 

"Comedy  of  Errors."  baaed  a 


Du-es'sa.     A  foul  witch,  in  Spenser'a  "  FaJ<ry  Queen.' 

i^racter  of  a  diatreeaed  and  lovely  woman,  entices  th< 
Hedcroaa  Knight  into  the  House  of  Pride.  The  knigh 
having  left  the  palace,  ia  overtaken  by  Dutsaa,  an< 
drinks  ol  an  enchanted  fountain,  which  paralyBcs  him 

by  the  giant  Orgogho.  Duesaa  becomoa  the  paramou 
of  Oraoglio,  who  docks  her  out  in  gorgeous  ornamEnIa 


l'"*'o^' 


formed  ot  ethereal  lii 


while  Adam  w 

althrul, 

u  an  old  m 


white  staff. 


I  I      Eck'hardl.    The    Falthrul,     A   legendary  t 
'  Germany,  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  whit 

Thursday,  and  drives  all  the  people  into  tbar  hi 
)    to  save  them  from  being  harmed  by  a  terrible  proa 
men,  headlees  bodies,  and  two-legged  h 
imediately  after  pasws  by.     Other  traditions 

d"§el'i 


•.i."fej 


khas 


delights  in  the  old 
founded  a  story  upon  this  legend 
■    ■  ~    (lioh  by  Carlyro.   i, 


I  children  J 


en  heads.     Prince  Arthur  alaya  Orgogbo 
he  knight.     DucMa  is  stripped  of  her  gorg 


lends  of  the  mountain.  Tbe  German  proverh,  "Thou 
art  the  faithful  Eckhardt;  thou  wameit  everyone."  is 
founded  upon  thie  tradition. 

Eclecta,   the    "p:iect"   pereonified   in    "The   Purple 
Island,"  by  Phineas  Fletcher.     "'■-  '-  -'-  ■'--'- 


boy  atten'd7ng'M™."iiwti^'s"fu'neraI. 

DulElne'a-del     To  bo 
Don  Q. 


rliiK.  Scoll,    The  ItUoi    1 


■,  Sir.  The 
~"aida.  There  ar 
'^"'""■"'^  Skgfuaaon. 


IS  of  E I 


„  ..  history  he  fell 

highland  hero  in  Scott's  "LJidy  of  the 


piled  a 


the  firsi 


it. 

Land  an 

.wo  religious  coaes.  so  cailea.  con- 
mdinavian  inythology.  One  is  in 
^Und  in  the  Oeventb  Century,  by 

sr  by  Si 


rroStur 


punder.  Sir  David,  of  Dunder  Hal 

JI>^ke'r™wiih  "KS.  ^°i  k!Low  it"". 

know  it."     "Ways  and  Means."  by  Coh 

Uim-drear'Ti  Lord.     A  grotesque  ( 


noted  for  his  I  Edm' 


HTden-hall,  The  Luck  of.  A  painted  Roblet  in'Iha 
possession  of  the  Musgrave  family  of  Eden-hall.  Cumber- 
land, said  to  have  been  left  by  the  fairica  on  Bt.  Cuth- 
bert's  Well.  The  tradition  runs  that  the  luck  of  the 
family  is  dependent  on  the  safe  keeping  of  this  goblet. 
The  German  poet  Uhland  embodied  the  legend  in  a 
ballad,  translated  into  English  by  Longfellow. 

Edgar.  Son  to  Gloucester,  in  Shakespeie'a  tragedy  of 
"■      -"     "        rfis    diemheritod    for    his    half-brother. 


Edgar 


also  Di 
.ed  hero  of  ror 


randarU  Durlndas 


or   Edei 

LucJAs: 


■ar'do.     Msai 


of   Rav 


Jride  of  L 


,v  Google 
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Edilhi  The  Lady.  Ivuihoe,  Scott.  Mother  of 
Aibelstkoe  "tbe  UnrMdy"  {cbuis  o[  CaninEBburgh). 

Edilh  Grannr.  Daughter  of  the  HnnrUn.  Skew- 
Ion,  married  to  Colonel  Gisniter  of  "Oun."  who  died 
nithiQ  two  yeara,  Edith  became  Mr.  Dombey'A  Bccoitd 
wife,  but  the  marriiLfie  wad  ahoKether  uDhappy. 

Edith  Plautuenel.  The  Lady,  The  Tallnniail. 
»cott.  Called  '^he  Fair  Maid  dF  AuJou,"  a  kingwomaD 
if  liiQhnrd  I.,  and  stlendant  on  Queen  Berenga'ria. 

Ed'mund.  A  baslard  loa  o(  Glouctsler  in  8halis- 
^pere'e  traeedy  of  "King  L<Ar." 

Edward,   Sir,     The    Iron   Chest.,  Coleman.    lie 


Edward.  Count  Robert  at  Paris.  Scott.  Brnthei 
of  Hereward,  tbe  VaraDgiaD  cuard.  He  was  alain  in 
battle. 

Ed'wbi.  (DThehenioFGoldiRDitb'e  ballad  eatitled 
"The  Hermit."  (2)  Tbe  hero  oF  Mallet'a  ballad  "Edwin 
and  Emma."     (3)  The  hero  ol  Beattie'a  "Minstrel." 

Ed'ym.  Idylls  of  tb«  Klnc  <Enldl,  Tenny- 
son. ,  Sod  of  Nudd.     A  auitor  lor  the  hand  of  Eold  and 


E'kII,  Brolher  oF  Weland,  a  Eniat  archer.  The 
■tory  related  is  similar  to  the  William  Tell  story.  There 
are  manv  such  sloriea.  One  day.  King  Nldunc  com- 
manded him  to  shoot  at  an  apple  placea  on  the  head  of 


The  prioreee  in  Chaucer'e 

"full  pleasant  and  amiable 

.       bed  tor  tbe  ladylike  deli- 

and  "drm^of  fem^ioe  "^Im^  Md  >%hc'  wmldlm™ 
together  with  an  ignorance  oF^the  world.  She  is  noted 
for  ber  partiahty  to  lap-do^,  her  dehcate  oath,  "by 
Seint  Eloy"  ber  "entuning  the  service  anetely  io  her 
nose."  and  her  speaking  Frencb  "after  the  Bcole  of 
Stratford  fttte  Bowe." 

EE'la-mour.  (I)  A  character  in  Shakespere's  -'Two 
Qenilemen  of  Verona,"  who  is  an  agent  of  Silvia  in  her 
acape.  12)  (Sir.)  A  valiant  knlKht  oF  the  Round 
Table,  celebrated  in  the  romanees  of  chivalry,  and  in  an 
old  ballad.     [Written  also  "Eglamote.") 

Rsyptian  Tlilet.  A  peraonage  alluded  to  by  the 
Duke  in  ghakeepere'e  "TwelFlh  %ht."  The  reFerence 
is  to  the  etory  of  Thyamis.  a  robber-chief  and  native 

.n  Harold 

E-laine'.  A  mythlo'laTlv  in  tbe  minances  of  Kioa 
Arthur's  court.  Sbe  a  called  "  the  Idy  maid  of  Astolat " 
in  Tennyson's  ';idylls  oF  the  King.'*     For  love  ol  Sir 

OB"a"™arKB  to  tbe  castle  oI^King  Anh^ToldtlS  a  h"y 
in  one  hand  and  a  letter  to  I^uncelot  in  the  other. 
According  to  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  Elaine  was  sister  of 
King  Arthur  by  the  same  motlier.  She  married  Sir 
N  entree  of  Carlot,  and  waa  by  King  Arthur  the  mother 
ol  Mordnd. 

El'ber-lch.  la  German  hero  legends,  a  dwarf  who 
aided  the  Lombard  Emperor  Otnit  to  win  the  daughter 
of  the  Soldao  oF  Syria.  He  is  identical  witb  tbe  Oberon 
of  French  and  English  Fairy  mythology. 

Elbow;.    A  ocnstable.  In  Shakespere's  "Measure  tor 

El  Do-ra'do.  A  name  giveu  by  the  Spaniards  to 
an  imaginary  Dountry,  sunpoeed.  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, to  be  situated  in  the  interior  ol  South  America, 

in  gold  and  all  manner  of  precious  atono.  "  Eipeditions 
were  6tted  out  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  th^  fabu- 
lous   region;     and,    though  all  such  attempts   proved 


of    II 


.e  Eighteeoth  Cen- 


E-lec  tra.  The  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  C\- 
temnestra.  and  the  heroine  of  a  iraeedy  by  Sophocli 
and  ol  another  by  Euripides.     She  saved  the  life  of  bi 


The  realm  ruled  o' 


r  by  Oberon,  King  of 


Elt-Ii 

ElVltha.  Ivanhoe,  Scolt.  A  Female  attendant  a 
Rotherwood  on  the  lA^y  Kowc'db. 

El'l-dure.  A  legendary  King  oF  Britain,  fabled  U 
have  been  advanced  to  Ihe  Ihmne  in  place  of  his  brother 
Arlegal,  or  Arthmillo.  Returning  to  tbe  country  afls 
a  long  e^iile.  Anegal  Hccldentally  encountered  his  brother 

eating  the' throne  Limaclf.     Wordsworth  ^u  taken  (hi 

■"SA!       

"S-LiL 

also  died  from  grief. 

Blllolt.  Hobble.  There  are  seven  by  this  name  in 
the  "Black  Dwsrf,"  by  Sir  WslUr  Scott.  Tbe  fanner 
Elliott  himself  and  hia  bride-elect.  Giace  Armstrong; 
Mrs.  Elliott,  Hobbie'a  Erandmotber;  John  and  Harry, 
Hobble's  brothen:    LilUs,  Jean,  and  Amot.  Hobbie^a 

El'ope.  MJlon  given  this  name  to  tbe  dumb  Mtpent 
which  givee  no  wamina  of  its  approach. 

El'ipeth,  (I)  Acbaracter  m  Sir  Walter  Soott'a 
"Antiquary."  (2)  An  old  servant  to  Dandle  Dinmont. 
in  Scott's    Guy  MannerinR." 

Elsie.  The  dau^ter  of  Gottlieb,  a  farm  tenant  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Hoheneck.  who  offered  her  life  ■■  a 
subetituts  for  tbe  prince.  She  was  rescued  as  >be  was 
about  to  make  the  sacrifice.     Longfellow  haa  told  tbis 


n  the  tragedy  oT^'Olh- 


■'SL  -:J!?i' — fL  'nd^w  cu'^nK."'(3NhV[~"-'- — ■ 


olT'eregr 


"The  Adve 


IDan'el'a' 

Forth^  a  Fnena  oi  uavia  b.  wno  wlis  a  rianaeome  out  un- 
principled gentleman.  Being  subsequently  reclaimed, 
she  emigratet  to  Australia  with  Dan'el  Pesgotty  and  old 


sat  of  belly:    tbis  fifth  heaven  is  called  the  empyrean 
from  the  Greek  "en-put,"  in  fire|. 
Endell,    Martha.    David    CopperHeld.   Dlckena. 

L  poor  girl,  to  whom  Em'ly  goea  when  Steerfortb  deserta 

En-dyin'iM>n.     A    besutiFul    shepherd    boy    whom 
>iana  kiued  while  be  lay  nsleep  on  Mount  I«tmua. 
The  Btory  was  mode  ''         ■       .      -         ^,     >.  . 
bv  Kea 


.V  Keats,  i. 
JheUey. 


an  English  po< 
Id  friend,  the  p< 

„., cal  lady  mentioned  In  a  Welsh  triad 

<f  tbe  three  celebrated  b>diea  of  Arthur's  court  — 

ry  is  told  in  the  "Msbinogioni"  and  in  Tenny- 
son's "Idylls  of  the  Kln^-"     In  the  midst  of  an  impura 

~   Igma,      The  origin  of    the  eninna  is  doubtful. 
thinks  that  (be  Jews  botcowad  ui^  enitmatical 
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□f  speech  f] 


The  phUoaoph^ 


otWn 


^^.± 


eAliog  truth  uader  obscure  l&o- 

'^titan    Harp,     Baruch.     Then  is  a   Rabbinical 

.. .  .u.  ..^.11 f  Uw  ham  of  D«i-id.  which. 

.e  oonh 
sntithetica]  T>oeiQ: 


Eplsram.     A   ihort  p . 

or    any    short    compoaition    happily    or    aoumeuei 

,  Epitaph!.     Bofl(au. ,  They  were  used  by  the 


Epltbaia'mlum  was  a  ipecin  of  poem  which  it  woa 
the  custom  acnoDf  the  Oreelu  and  Romans  to  siai  ip 
chorus  near  the  bridal-chamber  of  a  newly  Diarried 
couple.  Anacreon.  Stseichoms,  and  Pindar  composeil 
poems  □[  this  kind,  but  odIj'  scanty  franneals  have  been 

occasion  of  his  marriace,  is  one  of  the  Gnat  spsdmens 


Epple.^^  St.  Baaan's  Well,  Scott.^  One  o(  the  aer- 

tbe  Mowbray 


ish  Cargill. 

Anns,  Old  St.  Ronan's,  helil  by  Klec'Dods. 

Epplc.  In  George  Eliofa  ''Silas  Mamer"  the  chi'i 
of  Godfrey  Case,  broucbt  up  and  adopted  by.Siias  Mai 

tender,  iovini  father. 

Ep'l-nien'l-des.  A  philosopher  and  poet  of  Ctett 
who  probably  lived  in  the  Si«h  or  Seventh  Centurj 
B.  C.  He  is  said  to  have  fallen  asleep  in  a  cave,  when  i 
boy,  and  to  have  remained  in  that  state  for  fifly-aevei 
Sean.  On  waking  and  going  out  into  the  broad  day 
Bght.  he  was  greatlv  perpleied  and  aalonLshed  to  fim 
everything  around  him  altered.     But  what  was  mor 


Es-tel'la.  The 


e  novel  of  "Great 


Es-tof i-iand  or  Es-tofl-iand'l-a,  An  imacinary 
refdon  in  America,  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  referred  to  by 
MiltoD  as  "cold  Estoliland."  and  variously  fabled  to 


teeath  CeaturVi  i 


n  Scalve 


Etxel.  1.  e.,  Attlim.     Kins  of  (he  Huna   a  monarch 

PaliUes^  beias  a  w^k^er,  he  married  Kriemhild,  tha 
widow  of  Siegfried.  Jn  the  h^ibelun^n-Lied,  where  ha 
is  introduced,  be  is  made  very  insignificaDt. 

Eu'phrasy.  Paradise  Lost.  Hilton.  The  herb 
eyo-bnght;  eo  called  because  it  was  once  supposed  to 
be  efficacious  in  clearing  the  organs  of  sight.  Hence, 
the  arrhan^l  Michael  purred  the  eyes  of  Adam  with  it. 

En'pbu-es.    The  principal  \haracter  in  Lyly'a  two 

W^^'^Bild" " Enphute  and  Ha  E^iknd."^  T^  works 

which  Ihey  abound.  Euphues  is  represented  aa  aa 
Athenian  gentleman,  distinguished  for  the  elegance 


and  <1 


d  for  his  Bi 
an.     He 
robbed  h 


oi  similes.    This 


ErwacI 


iidyoi 


;  Klau 


leshljr  F 


immJEdiateiy  bcrame   tl 

Eu'lalle.  St.  In  the  calendar  of  sunU 
virvn  martyr  called  Eulalie.  »he  was  n 
lonure  February  12,  SOH  Longfellow  calls 
the  ■■Sunshine  of  SI.  EulaUa.- 

Eulen-sple'Kel.  The  hero  of  a  German 
reluta  thepradlu  and  drolleries  of  a  wandei 


Erl-klDS.     Kinx  I 


■■Des  Epii 
Winkle,  Ri 


of  Bru 

Evan  Dhu  H>Coinblcli. 


I    fosler- 


Uf  IB  said  to  naunt  the  Ulack  Forest.     Uoethe  has  a 
ballad  called  "The  ErI  King." 

ErmaaKBrde  of  Saldrlnttbam.  Ladr.  Tlie  Be- 
trothed, 3colt.  Aunt  of  the  Lady  EveUne  Berenger, 
"the  betrothed," 

e  of  Reynard,  in   the  tale  of 

"Brminai"  The  "heroine  of  Tasso's  "Jerusalem  Deliv- 


Wavertey,  Scott.    The 
Scott. 


ETanDbuotLochlel.   I.eKend  of  Honli 

A  HighUnd  chief  in  the  army  of  Montrose. 

Evan'Rllne.  The  heroine  of  Longfellow's  pnem. 
The  subject  of  the  tale  is  the '  expulsion  of  the  inliabit- 
ants  of  Aea'dis  [Nava  Scotia)  from  (heir  homifl  by  onjer 
of  Geoige  II.,  and  the  life-long  wanderinm  of  Evangeline 


"Reynard  the  Foi." 

"• — '—      The  hBiu.ueo.  . 
II  in  love  with  Ti 

Uan  army  besieged   Jerusalen:.. ™ ... 

Oorinda's  armor  to  ko  to  Tancred,  but.  being  discovered, 
fled,  and  lived  awhile  with  some  shepherds  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan.  Meeting  with  Vafri'^o,  sent  as  a  secret 
aders,  she  revealed  to  him  the  design 
if  Godfrey,  and,  returning  with  him  to 
ound  Tancred  wounded.  She 
at  he  was  able  to  take  part  in 

romance  by  Henry  of 
f  with  Frederick  Bar- 
ek  and  Oriental  myths 


and  dev< 


I'Bellst 


-„ .  - , — :ual  preacher  of  tie  Gaepd,  who  opena 

thfl  Chris-    the  gate  of  life  to  Ch^"' 
"  '  "    "  ry  Man  in   I 


1   Humor.     A  comedy  by  Ben 


Joneon,  Evei-y  person  in  the  play  is  liable  to  be  dupe 
by  his  special  humor:  Captain  Bobadil's  humor  is  brat 
gingi     Kitell;-      '      '    "  


Bvlr-A 


«ord  were  deepised. 


,  for  graceful  in 


1,000  yi 


Inighl  hi 


She  hi 


nother'i  : 


EnuElit  was^nearlv  killed  "by  "the  stenci 
from  the  foul  fiend,  but  he  succeeded  in     ratung     ner 
bead  off,  whereupon  the  brood  kpped  up  the  blood,  and 
burst  with  satiety, 

the, Duke  of  Vienna,  jnins  with  Angelo  as  his  deputy 

"""Es^ca-Ses""  A  lord"o"f"Ty?erin'HhliB^^' "Peri- 
cles." 

Esmeralda.  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  Victor  Huko. 
A  beautiful  gipsy-girl,  who.  with  tambourine  and  goat, 
dances  in  the  '^place"  before  Notre  Dame. 


Ezcal'lbur.  Mmmng  of  the  wort 
the  stone."  The  name  of  Arthur'i 
which  he  unfixed  from  a  miraculous 
\'iously  two  hundred  and  one  of 
barons  in  the  realm  had  singly  beei 
it.  In  consequence  of  this  remarkot 
chosen  and  proclaimed  king  by  gi 


nost   puissant 
to  throw  the 


i^t  the  sword  by  the  hilt,  flourished 

Iso   '■  Eiealibor,"   "  Eeealibar,"   "Ea- 

ibum,") 

Lara.  Brnm  (1SI4). 


ensues,  and  Eri< 
dead  body  into  i 


Id  the  &- 
?ard  of  n 

ided    the   lands  o 
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U[.  Rwhsater. 
Paa,  Gahrlt 

ol   Meg   MertiLi 


F&b'lli. 

TtiirlwnthCentUTiea.     The 


.     The    heroine    of    Chatlotl*    Bront*'j 

"  whom'  ^eil'lnSty  nArried*  "  °  ' 
■1.  Guy  HannerliiB,  SriII.  Nepben 
,H.     Ono   of    tho   himumva  nt   Lidda- 
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Fadla  Deen. 
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Faln'all 

Voted  cbaracteni  in  ( 

The  W 

""FalLean 
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Jfolr 

Ihe 

Blaclf^dler).       In 

Sir 

Walter  Sco 

Ivanhoe 

name  applied  to  Rich 

anl 

Cttur  de  L 

miL 

tffr 
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aespectalomofstoii 

oi'Sii  aclio' 

"e"M"fiiISlyvS,'r 
ovfl  «lkd   ■'^Cal.* 

Falkland.     In  God» 

A-ii: 

liama."     H 

^r_ 

'■"^■^^^fULt  "V.^'i^ 

<?f 

Pal'stair.SIr  Jobo. 


r.^/2 


enauaJ,  cdeodaciouB.  boOHtl 
/.  ha  death  ii  described  b 
Fbiij^,_  a aherifl'i officer 


rated  in  the  tales  of  ( 
r  Italy.     She  was  a 


Fata     Alrl'na. 

14^5).  SigterofFi 
t:  the  back  of  a  whi 
nyrtle  tree  vben  el 
Fal  Boy,  The. 


.  famous  character  in  Bhakw- 
-y  Wivea  of  Windsor,"  and  in 
I  of  his  hiilorical  drama  of 
rfect  a  comic  portrvit  Bs  wm 

Mrs.  Page,  who  make  a  butt 

ihiKlifd  M  r^Mtc'  "f  fi" 
[til.  and  Dowardly.    In  Henry 
y  Mrs.  Quickly. 
,  in  the  second  part  of  Bhakes- 

tns's  "  Oliver   Twist."     A 

!.  who  would  have  sent  Oliver 
sn  of  tbeft.  if  Mr.  BrownUiw 


lauxhable  character  in  Dickens's 
i-iuKwicK  j-tipqrB         a  youth  of  astonishing  obesity. 

Fathom,  Ferdinand,  Count.  The  title  of  a  novel 
by  Smollett,  and  the  name  of  its  principal  character,  a 

b^?iSuuin  and'ti^Vd^es  in  m wy  an^Seii^^. 

Fafl-ma.  (1)  A  female  worker,  in  the  story  of 
"Aladdin."  in  the  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments." 
(2)  The  bet  ol  the  wives  of  Blue-Beard,  and  the  only  one 
who  eiicaped  being  murdered  by  bioL 

Faust.     The  hero  and  title  of  a  celebrated  trapdy 

the  popular  legends  of  Dr.  Faustug.  a  famoui  magician 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Fauat  ii  a  Btudent  who  ia 
'"         ''      '         'ledge  beyond  bis  re     '  *     '       '" 


lemnedsou].     This  'mye 


I^SlMi'd"    . 

This  tale,  dramatised 

Fairy. 


Fair  H&i'd  of  Pprt^.  The  title  of  a  novel  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  the  name  of  the  heroine. 

Falrservlce,  Andrvw.  A  shrewd  f^cotch  gardener 
at  Osbald'iitone  Hall  in  "Rob  Roy."  Sir  Walter  Soitt. 

Faithful.  One  of  the  alleiiorical  pereone«»  in  Bun- 
yan's  "filarim>  Progress,"  who  dies  a  martyr  before 

Falthtul.  Jacob.  The  title  and  hero  ol  a  sea  tale. 
by  Captwn  Marryat  (18351. 

Fa'kenliam  Ghost.  A  ballad  by  Robert  Bloom- 
Beld,  author  of  "Tbe  Fanoer'e  Boy."     The  ghost  was  a 

"-■ — '"-'3  Valley,     Over  the  several  portals  ol 
—   ■ ■—  --      The  Aej' 


iifih'book  ol  .._      _  _ 

Feast  ot  Llcbls.     Chri 

of  Lights"  in  the  Western  or  Latin  Church,  because  at 
this  feast  they  used  cnoie  candles  or  linhls.  symbolic  ol 
Christ.  The  Light  of  all  lights. 

Felton,  Sppllmlus.     Septlmiua  Felton  is  the  mystical 

Fe-nol'la,  A  (airy-like  creature,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
attendant  on  the  Countees  of  Derby,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
•Peverilot  the  Peak." 


Depoaitc 


.    Refog 


if  the  Secrets  ot  All  the  1 


Asylum  of    < 

{A)  ".The 


I  Alia  Rnokh,  Thom 
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nieal  (sIm  to  Lallm  Rookh,  ii 


biubnnd,  BDd  liadi  t] 


Buclur'u.     LoIU  kookh  ui 
lUQR  buIUd.  but  fulls  in  lov 


PenllnBnd.     (1)  A  charactfT  !□  ShBkeapen'B  ' 
pnt."  He  is  B  KDaf  the  Kin2  of  Napln,  anS  fftllB  i 
,    the  dau^ti 


Diike  oi'Milan.'  12)  Ki^g'af  N&vam.  a'ctmncMr  in 
"Love'B  LuboT'B  L«t," 

Ferrers,  Gndymloii.  The  hero  o[  Beaiunln  Dis- 
rMlL'»novBl"Endymion." 

Ferrei    and    Forrei.     Two   sons   of   Gorbodue.   a 

Britain,  and  vhes  Femx  returnad  with  an  armv  he  wu 
olsin,  but  Porrex  waa  shortly  after  put  to  death  by  hia 
mother.     One  of  the  Bist,  if  aol  the  very  6rat,  hiatorieal 

by  Thomas  Norton  Bad  ThomZTsaolnHl?*'         "'"''' 

Flb>  Nrmphldla,  Drarhm.  One  of  the  lairy 
attendants  Eo  Qusea  Mab. 

Fidel'le.  Crmbellne,  Shakeapere.  The  name  as' 
anmed  by  Ihuubd,  when,  attired  in  boy't  cLothea,  ifae 
•taned  for  HiUotd  Haren  to  meet  ber  husbaod  Poa- 
thumus. 

Fldele.     Bubjset  of  an  eleiy  by  Colliiu. 

Fideasa.  Faery  Queen,  Hpentrr.  The  Himpanian 
■  ■•       ■         but  when  the  Hed  CroM  "  '  ' 

r  f  he  w^u'S' 

"FtaT-Ear""' Fa'iry""'TaleirT'Fortimio  ),  Com- 
tesae  D'AimoT.     One  of  the  wren  attendant!  of  For 

OD  a  ahtep'a  back.  This  ia  an  ofd.  oid  story.  It  is  alai 
found  in  Grimm's  Fairy  Tslee.  There  the  hero  ia  "  For 
tunic."  In  the  German  tale  "  Forlunio  "  the  fairy  savi 
ber  a  hone  named  Commde.  not  oniy  of  incredible  swift 


aa.  th< 


By  11 


DtZoogbaca,    ucbtkuu^.   Fiariuman,   rjne.ear,    Doisterer, 
Trinquet.aiid  GnitMD-     Fortunio  (hs  forth  dissuised 

Flnetta.  The  Cinder  Olrl.  A  fairy  tale  by  the 
Comtease  D'AUDOy.  This  ia  merely  the  old  tala  of 
Cinderella  alightly  altered. 

Fin'sal,  or  Flii-car.     A  mythical 
occurs  in  Griic  ballada  and   traditii 


, "Poenuof  Onian 

Fires  ot  8t.  John.  A 
acbool  to  which  BudecmanD 
ot  fjayi  ot  which  "The  Firea 


lepreaentative  play  of  tbi 
belonjGS.  The  whole  groui 
of  3t.  John  "  is  a  type  re£^ 


I  in  Germany  a 
rmln,  Philip. 


The 


"lf«5 


Fle'anee.     A  eon  of  Banquo,  in  Shaknpe 
of  "Macbeth."     The  leoend  relatn  t' 
tfoBtion  of  his  father  lie  oecaped  t_         _. 

™"'named'  Walter^  This  ''ttvll^°*s^erw'^°  be< 
lord  hiah  steward  of  Siwtland,  B     


of  ScotUnd, 
Fledge;  b 


cotland,  I 


'itjceeded  in  a  dirr 


F1u-«l'leii.    A  Welsh   eaptain,  who  ia  an   amusing 

Flyinc  Dulcbmao.  A  spectral  ship,  seen  in  stormy 
ireather  aS  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  considered 

!hl'mSfor\is  novel  "■■Tho''FUnto?irihfp." 

Folk.  Fairies,  also  called  "people."  "DeiahborB," 
-wights."  The  Germans  have  their  Kldnevolk  llittle 
□Ik),  the  Swiss  their  hjll  people  and  earth  people.  See 
F'airieo. 

Ford.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  are  charactem  in  "Ttae 
tlerry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Mrs.  Ford  pretends  to  ac- 
»pt  Sir  John  FalstalT's  proteetations  of  love,  in  order 

f^r'tln-brai.  Prince  of  Norway,  in  Shaketipere's 
inij^dy  "Hamlel." 

Kn  in  luck's  w'ay.  The  n'ureery''iale  of  FMtmistus  re^ 
»nlB  that  he  had  an  inexbaustibte  puns.    Il  Is  from  the 


nan  speech.     (See  "Fine-ea 

Forlr  Thieves.     In  the  Ule  uf 

Nights'     Entertainments).     Repn» 

monger,  aci^eotally  discovered  thes 
self  rich  by  carrying  off  Bold  fron 
The  captain  tried  sever'  —•- 


the 


Foxley,  Squire 
Scott.     A   maaisti 


of  England.    This  myth  has  been 


'    Muluai    Friend,    Diekeas.     An 

decent  business  under  the  trade  name  of  Pubsey  &  Co. 
Flo-ren'tl-us.  A  knight  whose  story  is  related  in 
the  first  book  of  Gower's  "Conlnslo  Amantis."  He 
bound  himself  to  marry  a  deformed  hag,  provided  she 
Uusht  him  the  aalutiou  of  a  riddle  on  which  his  lile 

The  Foundling  ot  the  Forest.  W.  Di- 


*Itoi 

mond.  Discovered 
moot,  and  adopted 
hearted  and  volatde,  but  with  deep  affi 
and  the  dehiht  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Flor-I-      ^       ■  -        ■      ■ 


the  C 


^S? 


and  was  abused  by  everyone. 

sisnifiee  "honey-flower. ' 

Flor'Uiel.     A  prince  of   ] 
"Winter's  Tale."  in  love  will 


itted  by  Morgia'na,  the  wood-cut- 

Hatlhew.    BedKaunllet,  8lr,W. 

Hedgauntlet).  after  be  bad  been  at- 

Franeeseo.     The  "lago"  of  Maasioger'a  "Duke  ot 

Frank'en -stein.       The   heni   in   Un.   Shelley's  n- 

siology  he  eonstruets  a  monster  out  of  the  horrid  rem- 

endues  it,  apparently  thmuch  the  agency  <d  jtalvuiisni, 
with  a  sort  of  apectrsl  and  convulalve  life.  Thia 
existence,  rendered  insupportable  to  the  moniter  by  his 
vain  craving  after  human  sympathy,  and  hy  his  ooo- 
sciousneaa  of  hia  own  deformity,  is  employed  in  inflicting 
the  moat  dreadful  retribution  upon  the  guilty  philoso- 
pher. It  is  a  parody  on  the  creature  man.  powerful  for 
evil,  and  the  instrument  of  dreadful  retribution  on  the 
student,  who  usurped  the  pmontive  of  the  Creator, 
FreepoTt,  Sir,  Andrew.     'The  name  of  one  of  the 

the   "Spectator"   was  professedly   published.       He   ia 
reprvented  aa  a  I»ndon  merchant  of  great  emiriei 


lore  etfeciiually,  the  sumpnour  entered  into  a  compact 
lith  the  Devil,  disguised  as  a  yeoman.  Those  who  im- 
irecaled  the  Devil  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  yeoman- 
levil,  and  thoss  who  imprecated  God  were  to  be  the 

Friar  Tuck.  Cbapkin  and  steward  of  Robin  Hood. 
nlrodured  by  Sir  W^ter  Scntt  in  "Ivanhoe."  He  is  a 
elf-indulgent.  combative  Falslaff,  a  Jolly  companion  to 
he  outlawB  in  Sherwood  Fomt. 

Friday.  Robinson  Crusoe's  faithful  man  Friday 
licturedby  Dc  Foe. 

Froi'lo,  Arrhdeacnn  Claude.     A  noted  character 


Front  de  Biput.     Iv 

owsT  of  Prince  John  of 
challengers. 


l1l',"Ma»t«r.     A   foolish   nntleman   in   Shakea- 


Fudge   Family.     A    nan 
Moore  satirised  the  absurditi< 

wars'  wagoi  by  Napoleon  flo> 
his  defeat  at  Waterloo,     Th 


under   which   the   poet 
onfined  at  borne  by  the 


me  Le  Uoy,  ii 


dandy  of  the  1 
ital  damsel,   i 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 
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JB  family,  oho  ia  an  ardent  Bonapartist  and  Iriab  I 

Funk.  Peter.     A  person  emplo;,^  at  petty  auctione 

pKcv;  protuibly  so  nlled  imra  auoh  a  name  having  fre- 1 
quently  beea  ELven  when  articJea  were  brought  in, 

Fus'bos.  IJIopla,  StT  Thomas  Moore.  Huiist«r  I 
of  slate  to  Artaxunuiaus.  KinKor  Utopia.  I 

Fy'npel,  Sir.  The  leopu^.  the  Deatnt  Uaaman  of  I 
Kins  Lion,  in  the  beaat  epio  □(  "Keyoard  the  Fox" 
(UBS),  ; 

Ga'bii-el.  The  name  of  ao  aoiel  deenibed  in  the 
Scnptune  ai  charged  with  the  mimstralioa  of  comfort 
and  sympathy  to  man.  In  the  New  TeetameDt.  he  is 
the  herald  of  eood  tidiags,  declaring  the  ooming  of  the 
predicted   "^■->-   —J    -'  •-'-  ' ■-    ■ — ^-'- 


inordinate,  great  beyond 

Oi«at  Ezpectt 

Jargery.  a  b 
lohre-hearted 


all  linuta.     The  word  refers 

Gar-J^,  Ml 
ens.    Pip's  >i  ' 
and  Pip  in  co 
marrieJ    to'  : 

mioded    young    man.    wno    lovea    fip    sincserely.     Joe 
Gargery  waa  one  of  nature's  EentLemen. 

Gaapar  or  Caspar  (the  white  one),  one  of  the 
three  Magi  or  kings  of  Calogns.  His  oFfenng  to  tbe 
infant  Jegui  wag  fnakmcense,  in  taken  of  divinity. 

Gaunt,  Grffflth.     Hera  cl  a  novel  by  Chailes  Reade. 


I  UgBsiah  and  oi  his  ioieraiuier.     In  Jewish    i 


id  Cbristian 

a  distinguiBhed  li 
janguags  epoke..  -l  ™i,c.. 
mm  ID  even  greater  rererei 
called  tbe  spirit  of  truth,  and 
the  Koran  to  Uobammed. 


onp  people  in  tbe  upp 


r  Alps. 


a  certain  daace  oommon 


The  Ho) 

he  Jewa.     He  ia 
to  have  dictated 

i^^  tiig  angelic  Euarde. 


med   ■' 


keeping  watch  tbere.    'The  Talmud  desciibea  him  ae  the 
prince  of  fire,  and  ai  tbe  spirit  who  pmidea  over  thunder. 
Gads'hni.     A  companion  of  Sir  John  Falalaff,  in  the 
Fim  Part  of  Shakeepere's  ■■  King  Henry  IV." 
_  Gal'ahad,  Sir.     A  celebrat^  kmght  of  the  Round 

IS   made    him    the  subject  of  one  of   his  idylls. 

oiy  he  is  also  represented  aa  tbe  peHect  knieht 
v.~.  .d  wonderful  armor.  He  via  the  only  kniiiht 
who  could  sit  in  tliB  "Sieis  Perilous"  a  seat  reserved 

queet  of  the  holy  j^rsil." 

Gal'apas.  A  giant  of  marveloua  hnght  in  the  army 
of  Lucius.  King  of  Rome.    He  was  slain  ^  King  Arthur. 

Gal>a<te'a.  A  sea  nymph  beloved  by  the  Cyclops 
Polyphem--     -■--     -    "-■-         '  * -'    ' 


Ti 


lover 


'.  8.  G 


Gamp.  Uri. 


Uan.  Ga-n 

of  Mayenoe.  f. 

whom  lie  betrayed  al 


k  in  Bojaida's  "Orland 


UHitniction  of  Chriatiaoit'y.  He  figures  in  the  romantic 
poems  of  Italy,  and  is  placed  by  Dante  in  his  "Inferno." 

Gander-Cleugb,  "folly-cliS."  that  myaterious  plsce 
where  a  person  mak»  a  Eooee  of  himself,  in  ^'Tales  of 
My  Landioid."  »ir  Walter  Scott. 

Gan'elOD.     Tbe  character  oF  Sir  Gaoelon  was  marked 

Sstient,  obstinate,  and  endunng.  He  loved  aolitude, 
isbelieved  in  the  existence  of  moral  good,  and  has  be- 
come a  by-word  for  a  fal»  and  faithless  fnend.  Dante 
has  placed  bim  in  bis  "  Inferno." 

Garcia,    Pedro.     A  mytbiciU   personage,   of  whom 


rriated  how  two  scholars  of  SaUmanc 
tombstone  with  the  inscription,  "Her 
tbe  soul  ol  the  Licentiate  Pedro  Garcia 


Gargniinelle'. 

celebrated  romai 


It  afterwards  becam 
"S'tJ^tle  Penl^ 


Lionb 


leaCherp  puise 

knight  of  the 
King  Arthur's 
>n  of  the  Lady 


Gargantua  in  Rabelais' 

"  The  "h™  of  Rabelais'  celebrated 
ame  name,  a  gigantio  personage,  about 
^derful  siorio)  ar«  related.  He  lived 
les,  and  at  last  begot  a  son.  Pantagruel, 
himself.     Tho"PI«aant  Slory^.tbe 


Ge'blr.  A  legendary  Eastern  prince,  aald  to  have 
invaded  Africa  and  to  have  given  his  name  to  Gibraltar. 
He  is  the  subject  of  a  poem  of  the  same  nams  by  Walter 
Savage  l^ndor- 

Gael'lBl-ley,  Da'vle.  The  name  of  a  poor  fool  in 
Bir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  "Waverley." 

"  - "'      •     oine  of  a  ballad  by  Cole- 


lav  conoea 
1    her   rctr, 


flff'^vf 


"  the  ni 


e  folk  tales  of  Germ 


it  the  tubjeci 


"Orlando  Furioeo." 


antes,  answers  the  challenge,  kills  tiie  false 
d  weds  the  dame.  Spenser  has  a  similar 
e  "Faery  Queen,"  and   Bhaknpere  availed 

V :.    -...J...     :.     i.._    --.nj^j,    u,    "Much 


lo  About  Nothing." 
ra"   has  beea   taken 
lugh,"  by  T.  Haynes  Bayley.  an 
uject  of  a  metrical  tale  by  Samu 
tells  of  a  younn  Italian,  who.  ui 
:reted   herself, ^m  motives  of  fr 


Italian  r 

in  her  wedding-day, 


y  years  afterward  the  chest  w 


spirits  or  tutelar  deitin  Bnalaaous 
Is  of  the  Christian  faith.  Ths 
inn  bad  ajxirporeal  for         '  '  ' 


and  Indi„  „ , 

Id  change  at  pleasure.  They  were  not  Bttendai.. 
>ut  fallen  angels.  They  were  naturally  hostiti 
though  compelled  sometimea  to  serve  them 
fl.     Tbe    Roman    genii  were    guaidian   spirits, 


Geonc'lCB. 

A  buco! 

B  poetical  composition,  tree 

ndry  and 

The 

rA 

3..  in  fo 

of  the 

kind  is  that  by  'Vii 

gil. 

Ge 

ralnt', 

of  th 

knights  of  the  Ro 

Table 

His  s 

d  Ln  T 

nnyson's  "Idylls  of 

the 

King 

under 

'Gersint 

Ger'aldine 

ntly  found  in  roma 

niio 

poetn 

.     The 

name  is  said  to  havs  been  adopted  f 

he  h 

Mnnected 

with  S 

urrey,  wboee  praisee 
and  who  has  been 

™h» 

the 

oc™ 

on.  of  n 

among  his  biogiap 

.«" 

t  the  lady  called 


Fifit 


o'ur.  Byron's  tats  called  "The  Giaour' 
anted  ae  told  by  a  fishenoan,  a  Turk,  who 
itted  a  crime  wluch  hauntfld  bim  all  his  life. 


See 


implied  by  Pierre  Ber- 
ne Convent  of  St.  Eloi, 
anoes  which  has  been  the 
iry   writers.     Shakeapere, 

It  form  in  England  about 
h  Century,  Ibe  toundatloo 
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coming   from    RDinan    write™    lo   which    were    added  Gennan    statM.     lu    words    are    sppawotly    imiUitei 

moraliuna   parairnpha  and  K>metim«8  other   r^cioiia  from  the  Uomine  Salvum  of  ths  Catholic  Church  servicr 

and  myacTHl  talea.  Gold  Bus,  The,     Found  in   Poe'i  moat  succaifii 

Glb'ble,  Gooac.     A  balf-witt«d  boy  in  Scott's  "Pld  tale,  by  game  name.     Scene  laid  on  Sulii-aai  liland 

Uortality,"  near  CharlK-lon.  S.  C,  and  ths  cipher  made  to  concer 

Glb'ble,   Blr.     A    gimple-hesrted,  Gdb  charKter   in  Captain  Kidd's  buried  trwurr. 

George  Macdunald'a  novel  by  the  same  name.  Golden  Lesend,  The.     The  title  of  an  acelesiaitics 

GlaDt    Denpalr.     PIlKrlm'a    PraKreai,    BDnrBll.  work  in  177  Brrtiona,  dating  fmrn  the  TbirUwnlh  Cra 

A  ciant  who  ii  the  owner  of  DoubtiDg  Castle,  and  who,  ;  tury,  written  bv  one  Jamee  de  Voragine.  a  Dominical 

takes  Ibem  pi^nen,  anTtbnis^  them  ioU>  a  <^EeoD!    the''Koinan  Calriidsr.     U  ia*dewr^?g  of''study  s 
"'-nt  Grim.     A  giant  who  rnlw  to  stop  the  march  □(    literary  mor -'  "■ —•   — ■  -  ."--- —I— 


■.    GroSt-heBrt,    til 


-,    —     ,    thEir  guide.     Giant  Hlaj-gHid.        Gold  of  Klbelunfcn,  The.     Unlucky  wealth. 

A  giaat  slain  in  a  duel  by  Mr.  Ureat-hevt.  i  have  the  gold  o(  NibeluniKn  "  is  to  have  a  pan 

^  Bias.    The  tide  of  a  famoim  romance  by  LcSage.  which  eeems  to  bTing  a  cune  with  it.     Jcel-'" 
and  the  name  of  its  hero.     The  tale  ie  full  of  adventures        Gon'ctll.     The  oldeot  of  the  three  dau^ 

and  Gil  Blaa  is  rvprtsented  aa  aquire  to  a  lady  and  l^cr,  in    Shakespere'a    tragedy.     Having   receiveo 

brought  up  by  his  uncle,  canon  Gil  Peres,     Gil  Blaa  moiety  of  liar's  kingdom,  the  unnatural  daughlei 

went  to  Dr.  Godinei'a  school   of  Oviedo  and  gained  the  abridged  the  old  m-r'.  niimiB  thoti  <™i-b  hjm  in  n 

"nil'y,  fu!l'"iif°ii't"°Biid  humor, 'bu'l^lai  in" hls^morals'    Endlt.  "fier'nf 
Duped  at  liret,  he  afterwards  played  the  same  devices        Gon-ia'kt. 

and  when  his  fortune  was  made  he  became  an  honest  man.  .      Goody  Blakt.     . 
Gll'pln.  John.     A  citi«n  of  London,  and  "a  train- i  entitled    ■Gnody    Bl 
baud  captain,"  whose  adventures  are  related  in  Cow-  |  forbids  old  Goody  1 
per's   humorous    poem,    "John   Gilpin's    Ride."     After    which  she  had  picket.  _,.  

tbey  agreed  to  make  a  family  parly,  and  dine  at  the  Bell[    more  be  warm'':  and  ever  afti 
et  Kdmontun.     Mn.  Gilpin,  her  sister,  and  four  children  |  chatter  ali'lj'  _ 

hogback,  '  Th""™'' being''f"es'h7'beKan 

then  lo  gallop,  and  John  a  bad  rider   gra8p__  _     _.    _      _.,    , . „...   _. 

with  both  hiahanda.     On  went  the  horae,  o9  Sew  John    having  a  pair  of  shoes  was  unbounded.     She  called  con- 

ttarougb  Edmonton,  and  never  stopped  till  lie  reached    Dame, 

Ware,  when  his  friend  the  calender,  furnished  him  with  I      Gonllaii     Knot.     A     great    difficulty.     Gordius.    a 

another  hat  and  witt,  and  Gilpin  galloped  back  again,  '  peasant,  cht^sen  King  of  Phry^a,  dedicated  his  wagon 


a  tub  of  honey,  he  was  rea .., ^.__  

Glo'rl-a'na.       In    tjpenaer'a     "Kafrv    Queen,'     the  tale— tbe  objec' 

"greBtnt  glorious  queen  of  Faery  land.  Grognon,     whose    malicious    designs    are    perpetually 

Oloaa.     In  Biblical  criticism,  an  explanation  of  purely  thwarted  by  Fercinet,  a  fairy  prince,  who  is  in  love  with 

verbal  difficulliea  of  the  text,  to  the  eiclusion  or  those  ,  Graciosa, 

which  arise  from  doctrinal,  historical,   ritual,  or  cere-        Graal.  Gral.  or  Greal  (a  word   derived  probably 

monial  sources.     From   an  early   period,    these  verbal  from  the  old  French,  perhaps  Celtic,  "grfel").     In  thn 

dIBicultiea  were  the  object  of  attention,  and  the  writers  legends  and  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  lincl  accounts 

who  devoted  themselves  to  t^e  elucidation  were  called  of  the  Holy  GcaaT—  San  Gi^al  —  a  miraculous  chalici 

*'glQaaa tores,"  and  thdr  works  "glossaHa."  mado  of  a  single  prec'---  -' "■ --'-■  *■-  ■- 

Glumdal'cB..    Tom  Thumb,  i'leldlnir.     Queen   of  an  emerald,  wliich  p 

Ghim-dal flitch.     GulTlver's  Travels,  SwUL     A    It  is  failed  to  have  bten"pnt . 

girl  nine  years  old  "and  only  forty  feet  high."     Being    land    by    Josepb    of    Arimathea.     Ic    remained    thera 
such  a  "  little  thing,  "  the  charge  of  Gulliver  waa  com-  1  many  years,  an  object  of  pilgriin«[e  and  devotion,  but 

GlURims.  Peter  Wllklns,  Bobert  Pullock.  The  violated  the  condition  of  strict  virtue  iu  thought,  mnT 
male  population  of  the  imaginary  country  Nosmnbds-  .  and  deed,  which  waa  imposed  upon  those  who  had  charge 
nsutt,  visited  by  Peter  Wilkins.  Both  males  and  of  it.  The  queet  of  this  cup  forms  the  most  fertile 
females  had  wings  which  served  both  for  flying  and  for    soun»  of  adventures  to  the  knights  of  the  Round  Toble. 


cbthu.  I  The  story  of  the  Sangreal  or  Sangraal  w 
'  rsebyTro:        '       ■-.■--■■ 


precept.  The  gnome  belongs  to  the  same  generic  order 
class  with  the  proierh:  biit  it  differs  from  a  proverb  of  oi 
d  popular  acceptance.     The  I  but  t 


and   finally  turned   ini 
-II.     It  commencei 


(  the 


'  imaginary  lieinn  which  are  supposed,  to  be    -'Haid_^fim«.",    He  is  a  man  of  hard  fe 


His  constat 


,„_ , , e  Thirteenth  Century 

Proverbs,  part  of  Ecclejiostes,  and  still  more  the  apocry-  by  Wolfram  voo  Ejchenbacli,  who  look  Guiot^s  UIm 
F^al  book  of  F^clesianticus.  prwent  number  ew  il  ustra-  '  of  Parcival  and  Titurel  as  the  foundation  of  his  poem, 

—  ■._.  .: .1 A  —  .1  .L_       Grad'artnd.     '    "■— ' "■--■    ■-    '^-' '- 

Hard  Timi- " 

_._._ _ _._ _    ibie  world."^*™     ™  "  lion  is  for^'facls""     He  allows  iiothingiortheweak- 

Gob'bo,     Launrelot,      A     clown    in     Shakespere's  nese  of  human  nature,  and  deals  with  men  and  women 

"  Merchant  of  Venice."     He  left  the  service  of  .-Shylock  as  a  malhemalician  with  his  Hgurea. 

the  Jew  for  that  of  Itassa'nio  a  Christian.     Launcelot  Grad'Krlnd.    Mra.      Wife    of    Thorikas  Grad^nd. 

"Gob'bo.  Old.     Father  to  Uuncelot  Gobbo  iii  "Mer-    receiviog  from  il  any"benefit,  ' 
chaol  of  Venice."     He  was  nione  blind.  Grad  Rrlnd,  Toni._  fion  of  the  above,  a  sullen  youm 

auperpiiiion.  a  spirit  which  lurks  about  bouses.  It  is  I  Grad'srind,  Louise.  A  faithful  daughter  and  aister. 
also  called  bobsolilin.  Goblin  is  used  in  a  serious  sense  '  Grail'dt-siHI,  Sir  Charlea.  The  hero  of  Richatd- 
byfihakespere  in  "Hamlet,"  where  the  ghost  is  supposed    son's  not-el   "The  History  of  ^ir  Charles  Gnndlaon." 

Ood    Save    the    Klntc.    The    national    anthem    of    uniiin  of  the  good  Chriatian  and  the  perfect  EngUili 
Great  Britain,  and  by  adoptic-  "—  -'  " • '  ■>-    — ■' 
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Orada'Do'.    A    friend  to    Aiit4ini<i  and    Biuaino   in        Gur'toii.  Gunmer. 

Shakeiperc's    "M«i!huit    of   VmIm."     He  ."Ullu    an    cnmedy.  longsuppuSFd 


mere  than 

"■    .k«mBri"n   tnuTHiv   of         fiuv'on.      

rapre-  tne  witFb  A<^ni'siB, 

wifli  a  of  BUm."     Hb  cnc 


Shaknpere's  tracedy  of        Guy'on.    The  impenonatiDD  of  Tempeisncc  or  S«1f- 
'-    ->■-    ■--'■■- ' ■■-" Ve"  firry  Queen.''^    He  destroyed 


black  poee  and  forehead  and  red  cheeks.  — r-™ -, ^ , -^  —  — ^-^a*^- -- 

Gray,  Auld  Hob'Io.  The  title 'of  a  popular  Scotch  i  meaniaE  the  viriuous  eelf-governmenC  which  bolds  in 
ballad  vritUn  by_  Lady  Anne  Lindnay.  and  name  of  iu  I  check  not  only  the  inferior  aeneual  appetites  but  also  . 

to  a  poor  young  lirl  whose  lover  waa  thought  to  have  I  Guy,  Sir,  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  hero  of  a  famoua 
bees  loit  at  aea.  but  who  retunu  to  claiuiTer  hand  a  Englbh  leEend,  which  celebrates  the  wonderful  achieve- 
Dionth  afUr  her  marriage.  I  menU  by  which  he  obtained  the  hand  of  hia  lady-love, 

Great'-hearl,  Mr.  In  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim'a  Prog-  the  Fair  Felice,  aa  well  aa  the  adventuree  he  subsequently 
ress."  the  guide  of  Chriatian'e  wife  and  children  upon  I  roet  with  in  a  pilcrimaee  to  the  Holy  Land-  He  in  re^ 
their  journey  to  the  Celestial  City.  !  puted  to  have  lived  in  the  reiKi  of  the  baaan  KinE  Athel- 

Gre'mlo.  In  Shaknpere'g  "Taming  of  the  Shrew."  i  sUn.  The  romance  of  Sir  Guy.  mentiouHl  by  Cbaucer 
an  old  man  who  wishes  to  wed  Biancs.  !  m   the   "Canterbuir  Talts,"  canoot  be  traced    further 

Grcn'del.     Beowulf.     An    Anglo-Sanon    epic.     The  I  back  than  the  earlier  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Century, 
half-brute,  half-man  monster  from  which  Beowulf  de-  !  Hii  existence  at  any  period  ia  very  doubtful. 
livered  Hrothgar.  King  of  Denmark,     Night  atler  night '      Guy  SfannerloK.     The  aecond  of  Scott's  historical 
Grendsl  crept  stealthily  into  the  palace  called. Hearot,  '  nnveu.      It  contains  the   excellent   chanictera,  Dandy 

At  iMgTh  B™  ™atth^^*rf  a  mwed  taSd'^tar-  i  dew^W  aeiTbL^iTriruinT'of  ^I'tt^ck.  the"  uncouth 
riois.  went  acalnst  it  and  slew  it.  '  devotion  of  that  gentlest  of  all  pedanU  ijoor  Domine 

GrI'fflD.     A  chimerical  creature,  which  the  fancy  of  :  SampMn,   and    the  savage  craied   superstition  of  the 
the  modem  has  adopted  from  that  of  the  ancient  world,    gypsy-dweller  in  Derncleugh. 
The  Griffin  is  variously  described  and  represented,  but  | ,    Ha'dad.     One  of  the  sin  Wiee  Men  led  by  the  guid- 

an  animal  ha\-ing  the  body  aud  leiDi  of  the  lion  with  the  I  Ha'sen.  The  murderer  of  Siegfried,  in  the  Germao 
beak  and  wings  of  the  eagle.  Lite  all  other  monsters,  epic,  the  "  NibelunBenliad."  He  u  a  pals-laced  dwarf, 
»ri(fin«  .hni.na^  in  (h.  l-gendsTy  talss  ol  the  Teutonic  who  knows  everything  and  whooe  sole  d«ire  Is  miv 
chief.     After  the  death  of  Siegfried  he  aciied  the  "  Ntbe- 


e  Desert  Fairy  wi 

'lb.         .    ,      

GrlmnlB.     Oliver   iSrisV  Dl'clieni.    An  irascible  '  Cj^ladea. 


Ikln.     A  cat,  the  spirit  of  a  wit«h.     Any  witch  !      Hal-dee'.     A  beautiful  young  Greek  girl  iu  Byron's 
itied  Co  assume  the  body  of  a  cat  nine  tiincs.  i  poem.  "  Don  Juan."     She  is  caired  the  ''bniuty  of  the 


Saladin. 


i-sel'da.    The    Patient. 

her''palteneS.    The.  roodS^f°'i^!^ly*'and  wi'fc'^  j  lS"g'qrDe"ni^k.'°T^Vg^ 

peated  ordeals.  The  story  of  Griselda  is  fiist  told  in  the  I  But' the  prince  feigns  madnses,  and  puts  off  his  revenge 
Decameron.     Boccaccio    derived     the  .  incidents    from  |  from  day_M  dajr  by   "thinking  too  piwiselj  on  the 

.    - , „_han°^ 

"'Onib  Street,  London,  is  thus  described  in  Dr.  John-  I  ro"f~HainleVr''burth"'e~queen,  not  knowing  it  was  poia- 
son's  Dictionary;  "Originally  the  name  of  a  street  near  '  oned,  drank  it  sod  died.  Hamlet,  seeing  hie  mother 
Uoorfields,  [n  London,  much  inhabited  by  writers  of  ,  fall  dead,  rushed  on  the  king  and  killed  him  almost  by 
small  histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary  poems  '  accident,  and  is  killed  himself  by  a  poisoned  rapier  in 
whence  any  producUon    is    called  Grub  Street,''^    The  ,  the  hands  of  Laertes.      ISee  "Ophelia.^') 

Grimdy,     "What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?"       What'      HaDsVurst.     A  pantomimic  character  furmeiiy  ia- 
will  our  rivals  or  neighbors  sayT    The  phrase  is  from  '  troduced  into  German  comediee.     It  curresponds  to  the 
Tom  Morton's  "Speed  ths  Plough,"  but 'Mrs- Grundy  "  I  Italian  "Macaroni,"  the  French  "Jean  Potage."  and  the 
is  not  inttoduced  into  the  comedy  as  one  of  the  "dra-  i  Eughah  "Jack  Pudding." 
matjs  persooBi.';^    The  solicitude  of   Dame  Ashfield.  in  '      Hard'cas^tle,     Mr.     A    character    in    Goldsmith's 

quired  a  pro™rbialcu'mncy.*    "    ""*'    ^     '"""""' "'Hardcastle,  Mrs.     A  very  "genleel"  lady  indeed. 

Ga'dnin.     Edda,    Samiuid    SlKtusson,      A    ladr  ,  Tony  Lumpkin  is  her  son  by  a  former  husband, 
married  to  Sigurd  by  the  magical  arls  ol  her  mother:        Hard    Times.     A    novel    by    Dickens,    dramatiaed 
and  on  the  death  of  Sigurd  to  Atli  (Attila),  whom  she    under  the  title  of  "Under  the  Earth"  or  '"The  8onl  o( 
haled  for  his  cruelty,  and  murdered.     She  


to  Chaucer,  as  the  latter  rafera  to  Petrarch  as  his  ai 


o  the  castle 

Go'dnifl.  Slorth-Baion  poem.  A  model  of  her 
fortitude  and  pious  reaignation.  She  was  the  daugh 
of  King  Hettel  (Attila).  and  the  betrothed  of  Hen 
King  ofHeligoland. 

Guen'doKn.     A  fairy  whose  mother  was  a  burr 

Gull'deii-.|tcni.  The  name  of  a  courtjerin  Shak 
pere's  tragedy,  Hamlet. 

Gul'11-vcr,  Lemuel.    The  imaginary  hero  of  Swi; 


'le-auln.    The  name  of  a  well-known 

"  Hai^ne,  Cla-rls'sa.    The  heroine  nf  Kichardeon'a 
■  entitled  "The  History  or  '"     '        


IS  being  litst  a  surgeon  in  |  novel  entitled  "The  History  of  Clarissa  Harl< 


Bleak   House.  Dtcfcens,     A  weak,  !  subsequently  proposes  to  marry  her.  but 

h.  who  has  the  conceit  to  propose  to  I  the  offer. 

,  the  ward  in  Chancery.  I      Har'old,  Chllde.     Chtlde  Hanild' 

oe,  Sir  Walter  Scott.    The  awitie-    BTron.,    A  man  of  gentle  '  '    ' 

i.  I  who  exhausted   all   die  pli 


.oo^jTc 
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lanhood,   and  loikUuid  hii   lellow-buchansla  and  the 
iKUEhmK  damn  in  •rhom  he  did  delight."     To  buiiah 

f  tha  BBrtih,  the  fe«UiiE9  o( 


Har 


im'-sl-Rsachid.     Cftiiph     o 
"Arabian  Ni^ta"  are  placed  i 


,3  aiid  dnolalio 
the  AbbaMid 
Uay  of  thfl  talc 


a-al-ltauFhid. 


The    htp 


'    MoliHv's 


Har'pl'cr  ur    Uar'per.     Snme  mrateri 
ue  referred  to  by  the  witcbea  ic  Shakeapei 

Haas'an.  The  (ilaour,  Brnm.  Caliph  of  t 
OttomaD  Empire,  noted  for  hie  hoapitality  and  aplendi 
In  hit  aerulio  was  a  beauljrul  young  ginve  named  Lei 
who  loved  a  Chriatlan  called  the  Grao'ur.  Leila  u  p 
to  death  by  an  emir,  and  Hassan  is  slain  by  the  Ciaoi 
Calipb    Hassao    has    become    the    subject    of    popul 


H&BB 


Q.  AL 


mil'  of  P( 


1,  lat 


Hit  da 


c'locb  the  Dane. 


r  hiji  haftf- hearted  hha 
as  eaten  by  mice  in  I 
n  the  Ithine  near  Bin«e 

ii  legend  the  eubiecC  of 


Ilt'da.  A  Nen  Ensland  sirl  of  the  most  sensillve 
_.  ;aey  and  purity  of  mind.  In  Hawthorne's  romance. 
"The  Uarble  Faun."  She  is  an  artist,  living  in  Rome, 
and  typihee  periiaps  the  corsclence. 

IflI'deshelm.  In  an  uld  German  legend,  the  monk 
nt  Hildesheim.  doubting  how  a  thousand  years  with 
God  could  be  "onl/  one  day,"  listened  to  Uie  melody 

fouDd  Chat  he  had  been  [istening  t«  it  tor  a  hundred 

Hoh'bl-dld'ance-  The  name  of  one  of  the  fiends 
mentioned  by  Shakespete  in  "Lear,"  artd  taken  from 

Bfld'e-klD.  A  famous  (iennan  kobold.  or  domatic 
fEUry-servant:  so  called  because  he  always  wore  a  little 
felt  hat  pulled  down  over  his  face- 

Hol'o-ter'nea.     (1)  A  pedant  tivin<[  in  Paris,  under 

Hall.  Felix.     The  hero  of  Georve  Eliot's  novel  by 

Hoin'llieB. '  The  later  entriee  in  the  Peterborough 

,  have  left  of  the  literature  of  the  Twelfth  Century.     Some 
of  these  homilies  are  copied  or  imitated  from  those  of 

HoD'er-ronib',  Will.     One  of  the  members  of  the 

!  fessedly  edited-     He  is  distjnffutshbl   for  his  graceful 
.  affecUtion,  courtly  pretension,  and  knowledge  of  the 

Honeyman.  Charlea.     A   faahionabla  preacher  in 
Thackeray's  novel,  "The  Newcomes." 
I      Hope'fnl.     A  pilgrim  In  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim'a  Pro^- 


Hailewood,     Blr    Bobert.     The     old     baronet    of 

Haitewood,    Charles.     Gnr    MannerlnK.    Srott. ' 

Son  of  Sir  Kobert.     In  love  with  Lucy  Bertram,  vhom 

"H^art^ot  Hld-h>'thl-ail.  Thetolbootb.orold  jailof  ': 
of  Edinburgh.  Midlothian  being  the  old  name  of  Edinburgh, 
County.  It  is  the  title  of  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  noveb. 

Heep,  Url'ah.  David  Copperfleld.  Dlckena.  A  ! 
detcatable  character  who.  under  the  garb  of  the  most  i 
abject  humility,  conceals  a  diabolic  malignity.  Un. 
Ueei;,  Uriah's  mother,  was  a  character  equally  to  be 
deimaed  for  her  hypocriticsi  assumption  of  hunulity.        ' 

Hel'a  or  Belays  Kingdom.  Frequent  allusions  in 
Mone  poetry  to  the  klngdBm  of  the  lower  world.  Many 
of  ita  deacnptions  are  said  to  be  a  source  from  which  our  ' 
Puritan  ancestors  derived  imaga  of  the  r««ion  of  the 
unhappy  dead.  i 

Bel'e-na.  (l)  A  lady  in  Sbakeepere's  "Midsummer 
NiBht'e  Dnam."  in  love  with  Demetrius.  (2)  The  hero- 
ine of  Shaknpere's  -All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."  in  love 
with  Bertram,  who  marriee  ber  against  his  will  and 
leaves  her,  but  is  finally  won  by  the  strength  of  her 

Her'marm  and  Dor'o-the'a.     The  hero  and  heroine 

Her'meBlld.     Canterbury  Talea.  Chancer.     The 

wife  of  the^id-constable  of  Northumberland.     Sbewaa 


Hop'-a*-mr-Thumb'.  A  cbsiai 
the  nursery.  Tom  Thumb  and  Hof 
not  the  same,  althon^  they  are 
Tom  Thumb  was  the  son  of  peasants. 
Arthur,  and  was  killed  by  a  spider, 
was  a  nix,  the  same  as  the  Germai 
French  "le  petit  pouce,"  and  the  Sec 


r  in  the  talea  of 
-my-Thumb  are 
.en  confounded, 
[lighted  by  King 
ip-o^-my-ThumE 
'daumhng,"  the 


ife  wm  noti  humandwari.'b ,. 

Hora'lto.  Ham  let.  Shakrspere.  An  intimate 
end  of  Hamlet,  a  prince,  a  echorar,  and  a  lenlleman. 
Horm'tlui.  Cocles.  Captain  of  the  bridge-gate  over 
e  Tiber.     He  and  two  men  Co  help  blm  held  th^  bridge 

poem  by  I-onfMacaulsy. 

Hornbook.  The  primer  or  apparatus  for  learning 
e  elements  of  resding.  used  in  England  before  the 
.ys  of  pnnting.  and  common  down  to  the  time  of 
jorge  II.  U  consisted  of  a  single  leaf,  containing  on 
le  ude  the  alphabet,  large  and  small,  in  black  letter 
in  Roman,  with  perhaps  a  small  re^ment  of  mono- 
llablea.  Then  followed  a  form  of  eiorcism  and  tha 
ird'e  Prayer,  and.  as  a  finale,  tha  Roman  numerals, 
le  leaf  was  usuallj^  set  in  a  frame  of  wood.  witJi  a  slice 

lok."  Copies  of  the  hornbook  are  now  exceedingly  rare. 
Bpr'ner. , Jack.     The  r-  '  -   --'-'- -■ 


of    ConsI 


jIbyConsi 

Hermecld  at  the 
to  a  blind  Briton. 

Her'ml-a.  A  lady  in  Shakespere's  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  in  love  with  Lysander. 

Uer-mro-ne.  The  heroine  of  the  first  three  acts  of 
Shakespere's  "  Winter's  Tale." 

Her>Da'nl  or  Er-na'nl.  The  hero  of  Victor  Hugo's 
tragedy  of  Che  same  name,  and  of  Verdi's  opera,  founded 
on  the  play.  He  was  a  Spanish  noble  in  revolt  against 
the  Empemr  Charles  V.   and  killed  himself  from  a  high 

Be'ro  and  Lc-sn'dcT. 

der,  who  livedo] 


liadltlon  SBvs  Chat  tha  plums  which  Jack  Horner  pulled 
out  of  the  Christmas  pie  alluded  Co  the  title  deeds  of  the 


1  abstracted  on  the  i 


sybyti 


Bortenae'.  Bleak  House,  Dickens.  The  vindic- 
tive French  maid-servant  of  Lady  Dedlock.  In  re^-enge 
for  the  partiality  ahawn  by  Lady  Dedlock  to  Roea,  Hor- 
tense  murdered^  Mr.  Tutkinghorn,  and  tried  to  throw 
thp  j.iu.ni<.ion  of  tha  crime  on  Lady  Dedlock. 

of  Fame,     Of  this  poem  it  has  been  said 


of  1 


e  forTT 


aight  h 


d  Lean- 


^mpla  of  Glor 


1th    SI 


tsfori 


.bian, Nights"  who 


Xorth  A 


I    person   belie^-ed    by    thi 


had  a  Byinc  carpet  which  would 
ever  he  wished. 

Hubbard,    Old    Mother.     A  , well-known 

rhyme.     "Mother  Hubbsnl's  Tale."  by  Edmum 

ser.  Is  a  satirical  fable  in  the  style  of  Chaucer. 

Hu'bert   de   Bursh.     Justice      •   -     ■ 


Spen- 


lu'bert   de   Bursh. 

■I  of  Kent,  introduce! 
in."  He  is  the  on< 
(Lseshispitpousplea 
ID  afterwards,  el  the  i 


England,   created 

n"?he"'^un  '""rinJ^JS 
ThalsJi''™  fSu  ™dead 
ent  or  foul  play- 


LITERATURE 


HnlNIi,  Balnt.    ^is  Itgend  of  Bunt  Hubert  mskca  i 

Bu'dl-braa.  Tim  tJIle  and  hero  of  a  celebrated 
utirir&l  poem  by  Samuel  Butler.  Hudibras  u  a  Pne-  ! 
bylcrirui  jusdcs  nI  Iho  tune  of  tbe  Commiiiiwealth. 

HuKh  of  TJneoln*  A  Legendary  penona^  wbo  . 
[onusDieiiibiectof  Chauecr'a  "Pricras'g Tale."  aadalea  : 


of  a 


jiiett  venioi 


Wnn 

a  tale. 


title  Danser 


atrri  ofUie  Earl  of  Doiul 

Hum'plirer-  The  ImagiDary  eollector  of  the  talea 
in  "  Master  Humphrey's  Clorlt."T>y  Charlea  Dickeni. 

Hump'ty  Dumphy.  The  hero  of  a  well-kaovn 
nunery  rhyme.  The  oame  aiKnifiee  humped  and 
dumpy,  aad  ie  the  riddle  for  an  egg. 

Hu  on  of  Bordeaux,  Sir-  A  hero  of  one  of  the 
romances  of  cbivalcy  bearing  this  oame. 

Bur'al  Onin'.  In  the  fairy  tal»  found  in  the 
Koran,  these  &re  the  black-eyed  daughters  of  naradise- 
Thay  are  created  from  muck  and  areTree  (mm  all  phys- 
ical wesknesa  and  ate  slnsya  young.  It  is  beld  out  to 
every  male  believer  that  he  will  have  eeventy-tvo  of 
theie  girki  aa  his  household  companions  in  paiadiso. — 
From  the  Koran. 

Uy'laa.     A  beautiful  boy,  beloved  by  Hercules.  «bo 
was  drawn  into  a  aorinir  bv  the  enamored  nymphs, 
y  Bayard  Taylor,  and  by 
d  Death  of  J»s"n-" 
Its  author,  Chi 


iras  practiced  In  the  Uiddle  Ages,  prior  to  the  intio- 
ductioD  of  priDliag.  by  artiita,  genwaliy  monks,  called  ' 
"illuaunatots."  UanuscripU.  coBMinlns  DorttulB,  pic- 
tures, and  emblematic  figures,  form  a  valuable  part  of 
the  nehs  preserved  io  the  principal  libraries  in  Europ*. 
Itn'o-sen.  The  wife  of  Foatbumua,  ood  tile  daughter 
of  Cymbeline  in  the  play  of  Shakcapere'a  under  title 
Cymbeline.     "  Of  oil  Sbakespers'*  women,"  says  Bailitt, 

Itnp'rovvlaBlo'rl.     Poets  who  utier  verses  without. 

Italy,  where  Petrarch  mtcoduced  the  practice  of  singing 

iDcaDtk'tlofi.     Is  derived  from  ft  Latin  root  meao- 

une  of  the  most  powarfi^  utd  awe-inspiring  modes  of 
magic,  resting  on  a  belief  in  the  myaterious  power  o( 
words  solemnb'  conceived  and  paesionataly  uttered. 

InchcBp«  Rock.  It  ia  dangeroua  for  uavigatort.  and 
therefore  the  abbot  of  Aberbrotliok  fixed  a  beUon  a  Boat. 
which  gave  notice  to  sailors.  Ijouthey  soye  that  Ralph 
the  Rover,  in  a  mischievous  ioke.  cut  the  bell  from  tJM 

his  boat  ran  on  the  rock,  and  R^ph  was  drowned.    Pr^ 


The  etorv  has  bees 

William  Morris  in  h 

Hypalta.    Of  tt 


bell. 


Epie 


.._.   "Uy  id 


Hypapanil,     The    FeaaC    of    Purificatii 


ToVThCh;; 


loat  sxclus 


Travelen    seeing 


., ._. 1    «Ued, 

Fntum  itypapanti. 

Hyperkm  or  Hrperlon.  Thia  myth  has  formed  a 
favoritethemefor  English  poets.     In  Kest>' "Hyperion"  ; 

HypocTltee'  lata.  An  island  described  by  Rabelais 
in  one  of  bis  satirea.  He  pictures  this  islonii  of  "  Hypo-  | 
crilea"  as  wholly  inhabited  by  People  of  low  and  defiled  i 

and   "euctlite  sorry  ropira  who  live  on  the  alms  ol  I 
passensera  Like  the  hermit  of  Lament."  I 

U'fO.  Otbello.  Shakeapere.  Othello's  enaiga  and  I 
the  vQlun  of  the  play,  logo  ia  aaid  to  be  a  characler 
next  to  a  devil,  yet  not  quite  a  devil,  which  Shakeapen  I 


ental  b 


»  ol 

Interludes,  The.  Bprlnpng  from  the  HoraUtica 
e  regular'drBRia.  are  ThVuiteriudc^'a  clue  of"^^ 
leal.     They  were  genenlly  played  in  the  inter- 


'olsof  g 


devil,  y 

d  execute  without  a 

■dlenes^  The  Ltilct  ot. 

The''Red  CroM  ^ 


,m.  and'^o 


weary."     The  Red  Cmas  KnlEhC  drank  of  it,  aud  was 
readily  made  captive  by  Orgocljo. 

Idylls  ot  (he  King.  Tennyson  has  told  the  purpose 
and  the  meaning  of  iIiub  Idylls.  Taken  together  they 
form  a  parable  of  the  life  of  mau.     Each  IdyU  taksD  as 

themaatiay  and  then  is  intenae struggle  before  ""  ' 

oatura  prevails.     In  Vivien    EtUrre,  "^^ 

CabUud  and  Fercival,  it  is  the  victonr  of  the  spiritual. 

■ipui'ni.  Faery  Queen,  Spenser.  Foster-father  ot  Or- 
■ocllo.  ^leiksar  says  this  old  man  walks  one  wsy  and  looks 
another,  bacauae  icnonace  is  always  "wrong-headed." 

Il'lad.  The  tale  of  tbe  sie^  ot  Troy,  an  epic  poem  in  , 
twenty-foiu  books.  It  ia  written  in  Greek  heiameters,  I 
and  commemoratee  the  deedo  of  Arhilles  H 
heroes  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  The  date  of 
may.  with  much  probability,  be  assignet 
Century  B.  C,  and  the  poem  is  so  deficien 


....  the  author  calls  for  the  aid 

ivinity,  particularly  of  his  muss. 

Iphlgeura.     The     heroine     of     Ei 
Ipnigenia  in  Aidis,"  and  ot  fjoethea 
eoie  Buf  Tauris."     ghe  was  placed  on  thi 
DW  by  her  father.     Artemis  at  the  last  mL. 
er  from  the  altar  and  carried  her  to  hoavei 

hinri  In  h.r  t,!«.b      The  eimilarily  of  tbii ... „ 

Jephthah's    vow   and   Abrahi 


''^ 


if  tloelhe'a  tragedy  " 

last  moment  snatched 


•IhiBK 


_._  laai 


eable. 


Fans,  bcini!  overthrown,  is  earned  oft  by  Venus,  and 
AEamamnon  demande  that  tbe  Trojans  should  give  up 
Troy  in  fulfillment  of  the  compact,  and  the  siege  follows. 
The  Koda  take  part  and  frightful  slaughter  ensues.  At 
length  Achilles  alaya  Hector  and  the  battle  is  at  an  end. 
Old  Priam,  going  la  the  tent  Of  Achillea,  cravea  the  body 
of  his  son  Hector;  Achillas  ^ves  it  up,  and  the  poem 
CODCludes  with  the  funeral  ritee  of  the  Trojan  bero. 
Virgil  coDtinueB  the  tale  from  this  point,  shows  how 
the  city  was  taken  and  burnt,  and  then  cooUnues  with 
the  advsntivea  ol  £ne'as.  who  escapes  from  the  burning 
city,  and  makes  hia  way  to  Italy. 

lllamlnalliiB.     The    art    of^  adorning    manuscripts 


a  Tale  of  The  C_ ,  _.,.       

Irai.  A  female  attendant  on  Cleopatra  in  Bhakea- 
pere's  play.  '*  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 

I'laac  of  York.  A  wealthy  Jew.  the  faUier  of  Ra- 
beccs.  in  Sir  Waller  Scott's  novel,  "Ivanhoe." 

Isabel'la.  The  heroine  in  Shakespere'e  comedy, 
"Measure  for  Measure." 

Is'lands  of  the  Bleat.  Imaginan'  islnnde  in  tba 
veat.     Hither  the  favorites  of  the  guda  were  conveyed 

name'erat  wears  in  Hwlod^s"  Works  and 'Days.'"'    This 
phrase  is  ofun  used  in  modem  literature. 

I'sland  ot  Lantema.  In  the  celebrated  Bstire  of 
Rabelais,  an  imaginary  country  inhabited  by  false  pra- 
lenders  lo  knowledge.  The  name  was  probably  aus- 
g»<ed  by  the  "  City  of  Lanterns."  in  the  Greek  romance 
of  Lucian.     Swift  haa  copied, thia  same  idea  In  bis  laland 

la'land  of  Bt.  Bran'dan.  A  marvolous  flying  island, 
the  subject  of  an  old  and  widely-spread  legend  of  the 
Middle  Ages,     Tboush  the  Island  of  St.  Brandan  has 

I-thu'rl-el.     in  Hilton's  "Paradise  Lost."  an  angel 
'  'ined  by  Gabriel  to  search  throng  paradise,  in 
■'   "     '         ■     IndHatan.whohadetudedtho 
--•■   ---' effected  an  entrance 
Ithuriel  found  Satan 

)per  ahape. 


viipUnce  of  the  angelic  guar 
into  the  garden.  It  is  relate 
"squatliliea         -     - 


touch  of  his  spear  t. 

I'van-boe.     The  hero  of  Sir  Walt< 
le  same  name.     He  figures  as  Cedrii 


Scott's  novel  ot 

al  Rothen 

King  Richonl  I 


the  lover  of  the  I^dy  Rowena.  wnum,  ■□  uie  bjiu.  ub 
marries.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Enidand  in  tbe  reign  of 
liichard  I.,  and  we  are  introduced  to  Robin  Hood  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  banquets  in  Saxon  halls,  tournaments, 
and   ail   the  pomp  ot  anciaal  chivalry.     Rowena,  the 

.iti7ec,Lk)Ol^lc 
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Eoilud,  I 


Jci'il-CK.  Th«  beautiful  dtuuhUr  ot  Shylock,  in 
Shmkeapere's  "  Menrhact  of  VenicaT 

Jen,  The  WauderlnE.  Ad  imMinAry  penoo  >"  ' 
le«eDd  coDDected  with  lAe  history  of  ChTiat'a  pksaioD. 
Ab  the  Saviour  waa  on  Qib  vmy  to  the  pi&ce  of  execution, 
'eight  o(  the  croBg,  he  iriahad  to  mi 


one  belot 

unw.     I.     _       . 

red,  MCOiding  to 


by  fi 


wbodio' 


le  iriahad  to  n 
love  him  awl 

!,  he  hu  uo< 
■le  Lord.  Iro. 


Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk. 


e  bHii  founded  oi 


t  been  iible  to  find  % 


a  b11«s 


of  tl 


hreaentiaq  the  alt-prod  uc: 


Jaclf^ln-the-O  reen. 
Hay-poJe  daacee- 

Jaek  Boblnsoa,     A  fi 
Jack  sprat.     The  hen 

and  hlB  iciie  form  a  fine  con 
Jack,  Ihe  Glant-kUler 

IQ  t£e  Utonture  of  lbs  nui 
Teutooie  or  lado-Europoa 
natioaaliied  in  EnslaQd  ai 
Jaqiui.  A  lord  atteni 
Bhakupera's  "  As  You  Lik 
acter  who  thinlu  and  doei 
**  melandidy  Jaquee,"  and 
He  could  "auck  meUacho 


promiTjent     chflf-act«r     ii 
aua  comic  sonff  by  Hudaon 


La  u  ^n'^'the  wiled  duke. 


IHckeoa'a  ''Old  Curiojity  81 


■  Labor's  Lpit,  Shakespere. 

had  lent  her  name 
Dickenii'g  "Bleak 


,_  a  popular  gai _.  ^ 

Jam  dyee.     A  promineni  figu.. 

Bouae."  diatincuiahod  for  hie  philanlhropy.  eaay  sood- 


of  Ch&beei^. 


t  Louis  Stevei 
le.     Bocl       ■  ■ 


r,  and  Hr.  Hydi 


ikyll  u 


The  duplei  hero 

i^S  b  aWe''  "tla^SL' 
penoiuJity,  Ur.  Hyde. 


Joy'euM.  La.     The  aword  of 
tiaaed  in  romancea  ot  chivalry. 

Jojeiue'  Oarde>  La,  The  rcaidenGe  of  ths  famoua 
Lancelot  du  Lac- 
Juan,  Don,  A  leaendary  peraoDAEa  mode  the  hero 
of  maay  drunetic  romaDCee  aod  poems.  (Bee  Don  Juan.) 
Judith.  The  heroina  in  the  book  by  tha  aame  name 
in  the  ApocrapliB-  She  waa  a  beautiful  Jeweas  of  Be- 
thulia,  who,  when  bar  town  waa  beeiettad  by  Holofemea, 
the  general  of  Nebuchadn«iar,  attended  him  in  his  lent, 
and.  when  he  waa  drunk,  killed  him.  whereupon  her 
townsmen  fell  upon  the  Aasyrians  and  defeated  them  with 
gie&t  ■laughter.     The  tale  IB  not  mentioned  by  Joeephua, 

__j  !.__  r ^ly  period,  been  held  to  be  an  all^orv, 

._,-ii,^i  . J  laintera  with  aub- 


t  haa  frequently  funuahed 

Kadr,  Al.     The  night 
ent  down  to  Mahommed.  ._ 
pventh  of  the  last  ten  night 


U  Kadr  ia  auppceed  to  be  tha 

ita  of  Rainadlin,  or  the  night 

^r-fourth  daya  of 


of  a  brutal  a 

Jel'lj-by,  Mrs.  A  character  in  Dickc 
"Btaak  House."  a  type  of  aham  philanllim 
•pendl  her  time  and  energy  on  foreign  miiei' 
select  ol  her  (amily.     Un.  Jellyby  ia  quite  dv< 

Borrioboola  Gha.  

Jen-kins.  Wln'l-(red.     The  name  of  Miss  Tabilha    froi 
Bramble's  maid  in  SmoUett's  "Expedition  of  Uui     ' 
"'    '  [lakea  ndiculoua  blunders  in  epi 


Kay.  A  foatar-brother  of  King  Arthur,  and  a 
rnde  and  boastful  knight  of  Ihe  Round  Table.  He  was 
the  butt  of  King  Arthur'a  court.  Called  also  "Sir 
Queui."  He  appeaia  in  the  "  Boy  and  the  Man^e."  ia 
Percy's  "  Reliquca."  Sir  Kay  is  repnaented  as  the  tvna 
3f  rudeboaatfulneH.  SirGaw'ainorco  '  "  ' 
lot  of  chivalry,  Sir  Mordred  of  treagh 
:haatity.  Bir  Mark  of  cowardice. 

Kr-ha'ma.     A    Hindoo    rajah,    who    obtain 


toy.  Sir  Li 
y.arCalal 


with  B 


1    South! 


iwer.     His  adventui 


"The    Curse   of 


Dr. 


.  old  Bl 


Jenklnaon,  Bphraln 

horse.  Old  Blackberry,  for  a  draft  u 
Jeroboam  Sermon.  One  of  Dr.  Emmons's  eerm 
B  Jeraboain  Sermon.  It  waa  written  on™o  oc«u 
'flerson  ia  not  named,  the  delineation  of  the  ehara 


^nt.  Earl  ot.  A  rough,  plaia-apoken,  but  faithful 
man  in  Shakeapere's  King  Lear."  who  followa 
alien  fortunes  of  the  king,  alaauised  aa  a  servant. 
-  the  assumed  name  of  Calus. 

™'wlB».  A  family  in  Dickens's  novel  "Nicholas 
eby,' ^including  o  number  of  little  erls  who  differed 
one  another  oa\^  in  the  length  of  their  frilled 
ileltea  and  ot  their  Saieo  piEtBils  lied  with  bowa 


KlUkea'ny    Cats.  _  _... 

which  fought  till  nothing  was  left  hut  their  tails.     It  ■ 
probably  a  parable  of  a  local  contnt  between  Kilkenny 

King  CHiii'by'aea,     The  hero  of  "A    Lamentable 
TrSKsdy"  of  the  same  name,  by  Thomas  Preston,  eon- 

_,  o,__, .   taoting  char*cler  known 

afTa    lAwian   to   him    ia 


KInft 


"Hen 


Ea'ter-mei 


The   b 


)   Bishop 


of 


e ,'"  The '  tSirlsti  an"a 


to'aa.  chose  Godfrey 


'SXl 


being  informed  that  the  hero  was  dally  in  |i  will 

fled  into  Egj-pt.  and  offered  to  mar"  any  "kniriit  who 
■lew  Kinaldo.     The  love  of  Kinaldo  returned,  lie  pur- 
sued her  and  she  relented.      The  poem  ,-nnMii.'      -     -  - 
triumphant  entry  of  the  ChriBtian 
City,  and  their  devotions  at  the  toi  _ 
The  two  chief  enisoda  are  the  Inves  of  Olindo 
phro'nia.  and  ot  Tancred  and  Corinda. 
Jes'sa-my  Biide.     A  by-name  given  to  Miss  Mi 


lly  eilinguished  before  the  yes!r  MSI. 
A  metrical  romance  which  was  very 
hirteenth  Century.     King  Horn  is  a 

'ed.  and  after  man;  wonilerful  adven- 

_  .  _  , .  .nc««,  and  regains  his  father's  kinipdotn. 

UlDK  I.UK  and  King  Slnrk,     Cht 

...,_.,__,  . ,j^ 


ludes  with  the 
the  Redeen 


diulely  began  to  devour  them. 

KlauH.  Peter.     The  hero  of  an  old  popull 
of   Germany  — the  prototype  of   Kip    Van 


■t  till 


af(<rw'ard_Ura. 
r-'fioo^"' 


by  Washington  Irvini 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 
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Knlxhti  Of  the  Bound  Table,  Kinc  Arthur's 
kuiffhu  wen  ao  ca[J«d  beckuae  they  BAt  wjtb  him  mt  & 
rouoil  table  made  b^  MerLia  for  Kms  Leodaipiiunce. 

~-  B  king  B«v8 

TB.  biB  dfruji. 


for  the  lady  by  aiciEle  combat-  Arcite  was  victor,  but 
betDA  thrD"D  ftum  hi^  harae  waa  killed,  aiid  Emily  be- 
came the  bride  of  Palamon. 

KoppenberE.  The  mountain  of  Weatnholia  to 
which  tlie  pieiTpiper  (BuntinE)  led  the  children,  when 
the  people  of  Hainelin  refuaea  to  pay  him  for  killiQK 
their  rata.  BrDVoing's  poem.  "The  Pied  Pipei."  telle 
the  tale. 

Krieni'falld.     A  beautiful  Burgundian  tady,  daughter 

of  Uaacrsr.  nnd  r- '  "-— i-—      '■'-.  c — -.^j 

Biexfried, 


t  and  lialer  of  Gun 


terrible  ajauohter  both  of  frier 
by  Hildebrand. 

Kubia    Khan.    Coleridie 

Ik*  n^Am  En  •  <r»*«m  immA^mt. 


ia  killed 


r -itely  ai , ^ 

tioD  of  the  Khao  Kubla'a  palace,  and  he  wrote  it  dowa 

lAUBdemonlati  Letter,  Tbe  Bmallcet  ol  sU  letters 
(in  Greek  alphabet). 

[.acaDle.     Very  mneise  ead  pithy.     Tbe  oame  came 

was  sdled  a  L«con  from  name  of  bia  oountry,  Laranie. 
Lady-day.    The  twenty-fitth  day  of  March,  anni- 

Lady  of  Lyou-i.  The.  Pauline  Deechappetlre, 
daushter  of  a  Lyoneee  merchant.  She  rejected  the  suite 
of  ftiuBaant,  Olavii,  and  Claude  Melnolte,  who  tbore- 
fore  combineci.  Claude,  who  was  a  gardener's  son.  aided 
by  tha  other  two,  paued  himself  uS  aa  PrinCB  Come, 

aaude'left  her  to  join  the  Preocb  army.     Br  bceune  a 
colonel,  and  returned  to  Lyorui.     He  found  his  father- 


prDtoiBed  to  satisfy  1 
revealed  IdmaelF.  paid  t 


Pauline  wa.  h 


luired,  a 


,;  Claud. 


ad;  of  the  Lake  and  Arthur's  Bword.     The  Lady 

le  Lake  gave  lo  King  Arthur  tbe  sword  "Ex calibur/' 
ordered  KinK  Arthur  u,  sail  out  into  tbe  lake  and 

jailed  out  with  the  knight  and  Merlin,  came  to  the 

awnrd  that  a  hand  held  up,  and  took  it  by  the  handli 


Thia 


Balin,  because  h 


se  he  had  slain  her  brother:    but  the  king 

refused  the  requeit.  Balin,  who  woe  preeent.  eiclaim^ 
"Evil  be  ye  foundi  Ye  would  have  my  head;  therefore 
vo  shall  loee  thine  own."     Wjlb  hia  sword  he  smote  oH 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  The,  much  celebrated  in  the 
poemuf  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  KUenDouelos.nnces  lavor. 

Laltado.  The  name  of  a  city  belonging  to  the  King 
of  LaiHita.     Iwado  la  celebrated  for  its  grand  academy 

pi  tbia  fanel^l  acndemyf  Swift  ridicules  the  prelenden 

Laez^tca  was  the  son  of  Polonrus.  Lord-chamberlain 
of  Denmark,  and  brother  of  Hamlet's  beloved  Ophelia. 
The  king  persuades  him  to  challenRe  Hamlet,  after 
Ophelia  wandcn  in  mind  and  he  calls  him  out  in  "Irlend- 
ty  "  due!  but  poiiona  bis  own  rapier.     He  wounds  Hamlet 


haSa""!!,. 


Lake  PoetB.  The.  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and 
ColsridEe,  who  lived  about  the  lakes  of  Cmnberland, 

Lame  Doc's  Diary.  The  pmvincisl  life  of  a  hitle 
English  village  ia  reflected  in  this  clever  diary,  supposed 


m  kept  by  an  invalid  officer  who  re 


Lamps  of  Sleep.     A  wonderful  knight  of  a  mvthical 

and  had  an  equally  wonderful  Black  CaiCle.  In  tbe 
nansiOQ  of  the  Kniiht  of  the  Black  Castle  were  seven 
imps,  which  could  be  queoched  only  with  water  from 
.n  enchanted  fountain.  So  long  aa  these  taiDps  kept 
turning,  everyone  within  the  room  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
rom  which  nothinE  could  rouse  them. 

Land  of  Beulah,  The  paradise  in  which  souls  wait 
«(ore  the  resurrecljon.  In  "Pilgrim's  Pmgr«e"  tb« 
md  from  whiah  the  pilgriins  enter  the  Celcatial  City. 
:he  name  is  found  in  IsaJab  UJi.  *. 

Land  ot  BondaKC.    Name  given  to  Egypt  in  tha 

Land  of  Cafaei. 


Df  Nod.     Id  eoDunon  speech  sleepy-land 
>(  ProDilie.      The  land  promised  to  Abral 


Land  o'  the  Leal. 


Land  of  Wisdom, 


An  unknown  land  o[  bapildnceB, 
Caroline     Oliphant.     Buodsh 

eal  faithful,  and  "Land  of  tb( 
'  t  faithfnl.) 


Nar 


mwed      Fleo 


LaJntern-~LandV'''fhe~Iand    of    literary   cbarlats 

id  artists  of  all  gradee,  waste  time  in  displaying  tl 
iinderful  learning.     The  bome  of  egotisU. 
Lantern  ot  Demosthenes,     This  edilice,  in  Aiht 
ood  in  the  street  of  tha  tripods,  Rj  celled  from  the  . 

hf    ihat  Church   mentioned  in  the  Book 


Christians 

Lapula.    The  name  of  a  Sying  island  dsscribed  by 

_ir.^.  .■n,.ni — ■-  t_ivc1h."     It's  said  to  be  "enactly 

.8.17  yards,  ori' 


and   a  Wf,   and  consequently  contains   ten   thousand 
acra."     The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  speenlfllivo  philoso- 


pelled  t. 


-called  "flappera' 


a  l^w  pebbles  in  it,  fastened  on  the  end  ol  a  atick. 

Last  ot  the  Ha'bipans.  The  Indian  chief,  Uncas. 
IS  so  called  by  Cooper,  in  his  novel  of  that  title. 

Latltudlna'Daos.  Persons  who  bold  very  loosr 
views  ol  Divine  inspiration  and  what  are  called  orthodox 

LaushlnK  '  PhllOBopheT.  The.  Demoeritus  of 
Abdera,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  antiquity,  contem- 
porary with  HocmteB;   oo  called  because  he  miule  a  jest 


Linevere.  he  retired  to  Carlyoun,  and  fell  in 
y  named  Tryamour.  She  gave  him  an  unli 
d  told  him  if  be  wished  to  see  her,  he  w 


Poet.     An  oSicer  appointed  by  the 
.es.  etc,,  in  honor  ol  gc^ud  atale  oec — 

n,tizedb,Google 


fs'.'^JS^ 
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happy  dellTen 


.te  being  then  Blyled  "poet. 

vi™  of  ™  LiB(. '  R.  ^mC 


reign  of    Edward  IV..  whea 
appointnimt.     In  1830,  tho  fi.      ,_ 
graDted.  ;  The  ulaiy  was  fixed  a 


ol  c. 


;    which  U 


y   rtceived  the 
f  (he  office  wag 

'Utney'B  time,  commulea  mto  an  auaual  payiceiit  of 

It  need  to  be  the  duty  of  the  LiLureale  to  wrife 

de  on  the  birthday  of  the  iK>verei«i,  and  on  the 

idg  the  end  of  tW  reign  of  Geocge  111. 

lave  held  thig  office sre^mund  Spenser. 
..  .  jnuol  Daniel,  loM-lfllB;  Ben  Jonson. 
Ifll9-ie37.  InCerregnum.  William  Davenanl. 
,  laaO-ieaS:   John  Uryden,  1670-1680:   Thomi 


aent  and  trial,  an 
feamng  laid  to  hig 
Leand«r.    The 


Shalwell.  ieR&-ieB2:  Nshum  Tate,  ieez~l7lk:  Nichi 
Us  Howe.  1715-lTIS;  Lawrence  Eusden,  1718-1730; 
Colley  Cibber.  1730-1757:  William  Whitehead,  1767- 
17S5;  Thomag  Warton.  n&S-nsO;  Henry  Janin  Fyc, 
1790-1813;  Robert  Stouthey.  1813-1843;  William 
Wordsworth,  1843-1850;  AUred  Tennyion,  1850-1892, 
Alfred  Austin.  1896. 

Laus  Deo,    A  poem  by  WhitUer.     Called  forth  by 
the  pantng  of  the  cDnititulinoal  amendmeat  abolishing    ^ 

mceting-hoiuB  in  Amegbiiry,  and  listened  to   the   beila  :  Fr 


.    Leaoder  is  so  old 

anu  BO  west  Known  as  to  nearly  belong  Ut  mytholosy. 

Hell«pont  to  visit  hSriaTy-love^Hsro*  a^prif^s  ot 
Seflfos,  One  niffht  be  ivbh  diuwncd  in  his  attempt,  Hod 
Hero  leaiMd  into  Ihe  Hellggpont  also, 

Le&r.     A  fabuloug  or  legendary  King  of  Britain,  and 
the  hero  of  Bhakcepere'g  tragedy  of  the  game  name.     He 

ivsolv^   to   divide   his    kingdom   between    them.     By 

part  of  two  daughten  (Gonehl  and  Regan),  King  Lear 
wag  perauuded  Ut  diHinherit  the  third   LCordeiia),  who 

divide  hia  kin^om  between  her  aiaten.  The  trugedy 
is  wrouKht  out  in  the  ungrateful  conduct  oI  the  older 
gisten  and  the  suffering  of  Lear.     The  beauty  of  the 


nlB  and  Pale'mon.     Isvinia  was  the  daushte: 
to^troa  of  Palemon.     Through  Acaalo  Pale 


Leather-Slock InE  Ti_ 

written  by  Jamea  Fenimore  Cooper.  The  saine  hero. 
Leather-^ tocking,  or  Natty  Bumpo.  figures  in  all  Id  his 
life  among  the  Indians.  Natty  had  learned  wood-lore 
M  the  young  Indian  learned  it.  He  knew  the  calls  of  the 
wild  animals  far  across  the  wilderaces.  He  could  (allow 
the  deer  and  bear  to  their  haunts.  He  could  trace  the 
mth  of  the  wolf  by  the  broken  cobwebg  glistening  in 
sunlight;  and  the  cry  of  the  panther,  was  a  speecli  as 
liliar  as  iua  own  tongue.  When  be  wag  tlursly  be 
made  a  cup  oi  leavee,  and  drank  in  the  Indian  fashion. 

cornea  onU^  the^oreTler,  fh«^""lB  take  Leither- 
aiocking  from  young  manhood  to  old  age  following  the 
-■■-•■  ■  The  oidir  in 

i>  the  ■■" 


widow  and  daughter  in  poverty.  Palemon  often  sought  I  which  hig  story  ig  told  in  these  vntutnes  is  the  "The 
them,  but  could  never  find  tJiem.  One  day,  a  lovely-,  neerslayer/'  ■The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  ''.The  Palh- 
modest  maiden  came  to  glean  in  Palemon's  fields.     The    finder,"  "The  Pioneers"  and  "The  Prairie."     He  is  also 


Upon  inquiry,  he  found  t 


ui  paaaing  glan 

-.-  —^-  — -"liS''"'  ■'^°*'' ' 

iBto;    he  proposed   mamsge, 
to  hm  ti^htliil_  place. 


tighU 
oiher  to  Ela^n. 


.  I  quoted  in  our  htersturt 
'  cer  of  the  Indian;  H( 
I  the  Indian;  Fmncis 
i  Indian;   Helen  Hunt  Je 


LavalQe.     Son  ol  the  Lord  of  As'Iolat,  who  accom-        Legend.      Anciently,    a    kind    of    rubric    containing 

lanied  Sir  Lancelot  when  he  went  to  tilt  for  the  ninth    the  prayera  appointed   to   be  r«d  in   Roman  Catholic 

"'"■  ■"  and  a  '  churches.     In  later  limn,   the  word  was  employed  to 


true  knight.     He  was  t 
Lawyer**    Alcove. 

are   Shikeapere's     "Br 


,       of  Venua,"  by  Jonathan 

Swift;    Baie'g  "Briefless  Banister"  and  his  '^The  Law- | 

■ ■    Average,"    by    Wiliiam  , 

'   '-"■-"-."  by  "Carlton, 


caused  si 


le  Judicial  Court  of  Veu 


yer  o  vbienime  :  vrenejvi  Averag 
Allen  Butler:  "The  Festival  of  Injus 
and  Riley^s  '  Lawyer  and  Child.*'  1 1 

Imy  of  the  Last  Minitrel.     I«dye  Maisaret  [Scott]    , 
.... — , ,_„    .^_  „  = , .....       .    .p^j^|, 


^blin  lured  LAdye  Margi 


Btical  nature  generally  t<. 

cient  times,  especially  ihoee  known  an 
endo.  that  drawn  up  by  the  Geno« 
™    us     e    oramne.  in  "^I!  ^^p^^. 


ited  I  Golden    Legen 


celebrated. 


lat  Douglas,  was  an  me  mai 
ihiefs  atReed  to  decide  the 


re-ITrd.  "tUs" 
Laiarre.    T 

ehadowy  as  to 


fghty): 


'whUe  Fir 
ire  eighty),   grand-off 


"Hist 
■,  The. 


y  19.  1802. 


„„.,,.      (SOU),  officers   (4.000),   and 

e  Scotch,  wh%n  it  was  dis-    legionaries  (wKjse  number  is  not  limited).     The  highest 

~ .      -      .    -  j^p,[|g,>.     ,p[jj  Bpiendid  cdifica 

,„. 1..^™.  .„  .„..,. a  the  first  empire,  and  known  as 

>nd  of  ladye  Margaret  aa  his    the  "  Palace  of  the  I.«gion  ol  Honor.''  after  having  been 
—  1 partially  dntroycd  during  the  Communist  outbreak  baa 

Lc'onlne   Verses.     These  fancies  were  oommon  in 

, the  IVelflh  Century,  and  were  so  called  from  Leoninus, 

I  of  Louis  XVI,  and    a  canon    of    the    Church  of  St.   Victor,  in  P"'-.  the 

ory.  However  this  I  Le'the.  A  peraonificalion  of  oblivion'oftan  referred  to 
ns.  the  reputed  son  in  literature.  The  tradition  ia  that  the  soul,  at  ths 
northern  New.  York  ,  death  of  the  body,  drank  ot  the  River  Uth6  that  it 


;e.  One  of  the  di 
jch  be  is  pictured. 
I  he  served  the  scl 

.  and  the  fanner. _, 

IS  accounted  high  treason;  h 


:  uged  to  distjnguiah  printed  w 
i  ■■  Lexicon.  A  vocabulary. 
<    alphabetical  arrangement  of 


used  with  refen 


covGooi^lc 
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Llbatloiis,    With 


wen    luiwUy   Joined    the    libalioDB. 


These, 
drunk   by 


intuper.     The  nine  miul 


It  bo   PUP 
<  oenlibi 


tioui  of  wntcr.  of  hoDBy,  of  milk,  imd  of  oil. 

Light  of  Ihe  H&rem.  Name  giveo  to  the  bride 
Selim  in  the  poem  L^Ik  Rookh.  She  wu  tbe  Suits: 
Nour'iiuiluil',  aftsrwardB  cslied  Mourjehun  ("iialitof  t 


Uttic  Nell,     Old  CnriOBtlr  Shop.  Dlfkena.    The 

brougtit  up  by  her  ffrandfmtber,  who  wiu  in  liis  dotBge, 
btid  who  tried  to  eke  out  &  niuTow  Ijvinfl  by  eelhnK 
I  of  (juilp,  the  oid 
.. ^ J,  nod  led  B  v»«r»nt 


Llawel'ljn.,  A  leeeDdu-^'Wehhprincewl 


^  boy  miflung  aod  his 

kvnriLB  KToyiiouna,  mflctt,  oovared  witb  blood.  Tliiok- 
>g  that  Iha  hound  had  eaten  him.  be  kiiied  it.  But, 
*-= carefully,  the  cliiid  wah  found  alive 


of  death  through  tb< 

Llcuo'rlans.  A  <:uii|ir<w>ui>u  ui  uucBiunarv  urmus, 
enllad  aim  ItedemplorisM.  founded  in  1732,  by  Bt. 
Alphonsufl. 

Lllli-Btirle'ro.     A  soni  with  the  refrain  of  "Lilli- 

Bution  of  thS  PfoteSt^u'by'lbririS^'pap^in  ^SllT" 
Lllllpul.      An      imacinary     country     described     in 

a  great  giant  beside  Ihe  small  people  of  tbe  land.     Lilli-  \ 
pulisn  used  to  designate  small  vays  of  eEpressinE  ]~~^'~~ 
or    jealousy.     Among   amusine    characters    in    I. 
land    were    Iho    l-ittle-Endiam         -    -      -    - 


jnder  tbe  cradle  elotbtt.  i. ^  _. 

huge  wolf  which  had  been  killed  by  the  faithful  houn 
Lochlel.  Is  tbe  title  of  tbe  bcadof  the  clan  Camero 
Lochln¥ar',  A  3^7u^g  Highlander,  in  tbe  poem 
Marmiou.  was  much  in  love  with  a  lady  whose  (ale  w 
decreed,  that  Hhe  should  tnarry  a  "lagKard."  Voui 
Lochinv&r  perausded   the  loo-wllling   lassie   to   be   I 


bridegnMm  could  p 


religio, 


subj, 


xt  of  tbe  right  interpretation  of  the 
nity-iounn  cnapter  of  tbe  " Blun'decr»l " ;     "AU  true    i 

godfather  of  Calin.   tbe  reigning  Emperor  ol  TillipuC. 
happened  to  cut  bis  finder  wmlc  breaking  his  egg  at  the    c 
big  end.  and   therefore  commanded  all  foithf^   Lilli-    1 
putians  to  break  their  eggs  in  future  at  the  small 
The  BlefuKudiuiB  cslledthis  decree  rank  heresy, 
determined    to   extermmate    the  belleieiii   of   sucl 
abominable  practice  from  the  foce  of  the  earth.     I 

thoflfl  bookfl  opposed  to  its  own  views 


om  the  village  in  which  be  was  bom. 
Lockller   Hull.     A   poem   by  Tennyson,   in  which 
.40  hero,  the  lord  of  Lorksley  llall,  havine  been  jilted 

in  a  flood  of  scorn  and  indignation.  Tba  poem  ie  under- 
stood to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  similar  incident  id 
the  poet's  own  life,  but  this  has  been  questioned. 

Locrln,  or  Ljwrlnc.     Father  of  Ssbri'na,  and  eldest 
son  of  the  mythical  Brutus,  King  of  .....        « 


le  King  I 


Loe'gi 


"Inda  ExpuTKatorius, 


or  daring  to  follow  the 
1  souls  of  EDod  men  nn 
■  of  unbaptised  chiidrei 


toeogrlph.  ,  Among  tl 

it  maybe  defined  oa  being  I: 
LogDl.    This  word,  as 
the  gospel  of  St.  John,  w> 
'■seconJpen»o  of  the  Ti 


French,  a  kind  of  riddle, 
in  or  mutilation  of  wonis; 
»een  an  enigma  and  a  rebus. 

™dy°  »ken  to  i^w^W^tha 


nwffi; 


-   -.-„ . J    ^ introductory 

gospel;    whether  he  adopted  the  symboliiing 
Mch  it  was  employed  by  the  various  achoalB 


by  Dante  and  Milton 
Literati.  Men  of 
Lltbfcow's  Bower,     -  . 

and  queens  of  Scotland,  ■ 


A  favorite  ruideno 


he  tale  bearing  tlu.  -.. ..     ,   .......  .„.,    . 

a  home  when  he  was  three  years  old  and  hod  i  1 
g  it  frequently  ever  after.  His  first  piece  of  I  I 
I  naturally  based  on  trampdom.     His  hero  la  a  I  1 


'  which,  though  moat  fiercely  discussed  ever  since  the  first 
days  of  Ctuutianity.  are  far  from  having  found  a  satis- 

Lo'hen-STin.    The  Knight  of  the  Bnan:    tba  hero 

minn«i1ISS-°'of  the  TTuJSenth  Centi^"y,'So^\lBrS'S 
modern  music  drama  by  Richard  Wagner.     He  was  the 


oungsters  are  in  rcohty  sir 


Little  Dorrlt.    The  heroine  and  title  of  a  novel  by 
"■  ■  Little  Domt  was  born  and  brought  vip  in  the 

»  prison,  where  her  father  waa  confined  for 


imtered'  Robin  Hood,  and 


c»n^iit 


t    the    Emperor    Maximilian; 
Ibrrt    Altdorfer,    and    Henric 


Elans    Sebald    1 


l.ucas  van  Leyden  brought  tb 


excused  if  sufficiently  prominent  men  sanction  them. 
In  bis  desire  to  serve  bis  party,  and  incidentally  himself, 
this  Lord  blackmails  a  man.  but,  when  the  party  chief 

seemed  reasonable,   that  the   l/ird  should   once  more 

a  possibly  lost  self-esteem.  To  the  perplexed  ladj^ove 
sucha  hope  aa  this  is  "».~i-    "'.  T,  : . ..  u. 

ip-to-dafe  glimpse 


entlyv 


tured 


enciee.  Mr.  Kipling  rejoined 
building  an  empire"'  IMorl 
LolOB-Eater*.  Tennysoi 
Lotos-Eaters,"  a  set  of  iaian 
idlanesa,  weary  of  life,  and 


S'iis 


England.     When  an  indignaa 
"-  —-■  — -"r.  Cecil  Hhodes  B  uenci- 
Why.  man,   but  he  ■■ 

s  a  poem  called  "The 

slirring 


r  MedeclD. 


!?rji 

lantbcine 

nurtied 

■  Labor's 

'o'woB 

■pend  thr 

an    WM   to 

■isneda 

went  wel 

b'H«a 
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uk"  doctor  (Clilsndre.  ths  lover). '  lett  tbla  should  b«  hi 
B  notary,  Clilandre  and  toeinde  are  '  To  Ihia'hK  lonlahip 


ithat"  SJindj;,   were  icrepledby  his  Jordship  Ini 


id.  KineorNkvarre, 
un,  and  LoDEHvilJe,  ] 

aatt     The  Mmpart ; 


.„,. , „  said  to  bB  lue  from  the 

King  ol  France  to  the  Kina  of  Navarre.  Tha  four 
Senllemea  fell  in  love  wiUi  Ihe  four  l~liM.  The  love 
of  the  ktne  eouvbt  the  priaceas.  by  ruht.  BiroQ  loved 
KoMline,  LoocBville  admired  Mann,  and  Dumai' 
Kathuine.  In  order  to  carr^  their  auiti,  the 
tleman,  diaguised  as  Muscovites,  prewnted  tl 
before  the  bdiu^  but  the  ladies  lieing  warn. 
maaquerade.  disguised  themselves  aloo.  so 
gentlsmen  in  every  case  adilmsHl  (he  wrong 
'  arraiigenient  whs  made  that^the  suiu 


;'..K; 


s^EsCi^r 

'w3rsmontfi" 

and  a  day: 

and  if 

hal  time.  Ihev 

remained  ol 

Ibesa^ 

eininil. 

^'mBt°ter''shDuld  be  Utkea 

Loves  «t  the  Angela,    A  riivmed  ■ 

tan  by 

Thomas  Uoo 

■e.     It  may  be 

oallsd   the 

f  three 

uS^Ma^St.  a 

'as  founded  on 

the  Eastern 

tale  of 

■Hariil 

nrl  the  rabbi  ni 

Jil  fictions 

f  theh, 

ve.  of 

■'Uiiiel  and 

(1)  The  fir 

t  auge 

love  with  l.ea,  whom  hs  hw  bathing 

love  for  love 

was  carnal, 

hsrs'h'cavenly. 

Ha  loved  the 

woman  she  lo 

ved  the  anil 

1.     At 

as I  the 

angel  gave  Ui 

her  the  puss-word  which 

hould  o 

*n  the 

EUSt 

en.     She  pron 

paradise,     T 

sl^^d 

plapKi.    He 

S^frPi 

Ss-1 

^s: 

earth, 
of  thr 

B  in  all 

arms,  was  burnt  to  death:  but  the  kiss  she  gave  him 
became  a   brand  on    his   face   forever.     (3)  Xbe  thiiil 

dntn  T"lovo  wllllout  contml.  aud"to  love  h'olily;    h^ul 

both  she  and  Zarapb  were  doomed  lo  live  among  the 
things  that  perish.  When  the  end  of  alt  ahall  rome. 
Noma  and  &raph  will  be  admilted  inlo  the  remlms  of 

Lover's    Vows.     Altered   from    Kotiebue^i.     Raron 
Wildenhaim.   in    bis   youth,    seduced    Agatha   Fnburg. 
■nd  then  forsnok  her.     She  had  a  son  Frederic ti,  vho 
While  on  furlough,  he  came  to  spend 
ther.  and  loundTier  in  sbjcit  poverty 


Frederi 
Coun- 


.   bea   <! 


ed  alms  o(  him.  The  oounl  gave  him  a  shilling: 
dcricli  demanded  more,  and,  being  refiuu^,  seiied 
'-->ron  by  the  thraaC.     The  keepers  arrived  and  put 


ilain  being  appealed 

"wl^ge  ths'JounE* 
":n4,Sgi 


?  followed, 
been  me  the  baron  wi 
LovlDg  Cup.     A 


)u]d  be  to  marry  Agatha 
ildicr  to  be  his  son.  This 
,thn  Fnburg.  the  beggar, 
lim  of  WiUlenhetm  Castle. 

the  custom  of  msasailinE 


immediately  after  gmt: 
is  paMid  round.     The 

thc"^i£d'"^T)nnt"ys° 
LubberlBDd.     An 


round,  was  observed 


rinking  from 
Id  the  Jewish 


told  him 
od  il  hjgertoni 

y  his  lordship 

Lady^    Bndolpha. 

jreed  to  maTry  Egwtou'i 

..  ._  rerital  o: 
undertaken  b] 
jumer  of    IM3 

ndian   named    Elson.    who   proves 


Lord  LumI 

to  marry  Lgerlon  WcSycopI 
no  fancy  for  the  Udy,  she 
brother  Sandy  on  the  same  t< 

Lure  ol  (be  Labrador  Wild,  The. 
the  ill-fsled  expedition  to  l^brador  i 
Lcouidas  Hubbard,  Jr.,  during  the  sui 
The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  &Ii 
a   half-breed   Cr«    '    -  '    -"■ 

himself  a  veriuhle 
object  of  the  party 

unmapped  by  white  men,      J 

Hubbard  was  ready  to  turn 


-illy  k.._    

reach  the  interior  of  Ijibradoi 
untry  unexplored,  or  at  least 


Hubb 


ick.  the  pmv 
id  the  lis'h  fs 

be  left  behind  unt 


h  had  b 


„-   .,,r  hundred  feet  of 

lard's  tent,  but  without  finding  it.  Elson,  ths 
ireed.  managed  to  rearh  a  trapper's  camp  and  sent 
a  relief  expedition,  which  picked  up  Wallace,  and 
found   the  body  of  Hubbard,   who  had  died  of 


I.  The.    The  otilv  Portuguese  porm  that 
'.d-wids  celebrity,     Il  was  written  bv 
^  in   1572.  and  whs  entitled 
'-,  the  Fortuguese  — 


■■3,rcsi,j 


liar"  olit"f' Port"  Bal^ilfe'LusiiJd  celebrates  tl^ 
r  events  in  the  history  of  Portugal,  and  is  remarkable 
IB  Only  modem  epic  poem  which  is  pervaded  by  any- 


DrDiviueLovoof  11 


India 


tdtoHoiaml 

lien  Ocean.  Barchu 

1.  however,  eaimed 

.  .nsnfety.  Havingac 

^'^'"'ik^uCoFlH^ 

)f  "The  I.usiad' 
on  of  "The  Lus 


IH23.     ■■The  i,u8 


Lustrum,  The  solemn  offering  made  for  expialioD 
loman  people  at  the  roncluiiian  of  the  Census.  The 
hey  were  led  round  the  assembled  people  on  thet^ampua 


period  of  tiv< 
d'^fca^i 


ILGospels.     Advent.  Christmas,  and 

irmons.  6rst  published  in  Latin  in  I52I.  and 
to  his  protector,  the  Lleetor  Frederick.  Tmns- 
lediately  into  German,  Luther's  postils,  i.  e.. 
[m  ths  Gospels  are  esteemed  the  best  of  his 


Lrblns.  Sir.  A  very  young  knight  who  undertook 
to  rescue  the  huly  ot  Sinadone,  After  many  adventures 
with  knights,  giants,  and  enchanters,  he  entered  the 
palace.     Presently  the  whole  edifice  fell  ti>  pieces  and  • 


hai'e"^;"^of  ete^n'it 

immortal  Fsallb  and  strenti 

Lumbercourt,    Lord. 


daughter  to  Eserton  McBvcophant,     F«erton,    in  marriage  by  . 
lad  no  fancy  for  the  lady,  but  married  Con-  '  refused,  and  he 


ith  of  Edward  King,  who 
jmChPsler  to  Ireland.  Aiij 

, f  Sir  John  Kina,  secretary 

LydlB.     Daughter  of  the  King  of  I.ydii 
■iv  Alcestes.  a  Tracian  knight: 


t  lU,  1037. 
Ireland. 
ras  sought 


',  with  which  be  laiiL^siege  to  L>diB. 
ngitizedb,G00g[e 


LITERATURE 


'"'I?«'& 


1  Armenui  would  n 


MadM  Wlldflre.  The  innne  daughter  of  old  Uw 
1  MurdochAon,  thv  Aipay  thief-  U&doe  waa  a  twAutifut  but 
L    giddy  girl,  whose  brvn  wag  cwea  by  her  owd  downfall 

I  Muloc.  A  poem  by  SouLhey;  it  fouaded  on  one  of 
I  the  Icaenda  connected  with  the  early  hi*»i''i'  -^f  4Tn#»p>-*»- 
-    Madoc,  B  Webih  princ^e  ot  the  Twelfth 


her  itory,     lOrUnda  Furlrara,  bk.  XVII.) 

Lyd'l-n  Lau'Eulsli-  The  heroins  of  i^beridan 
edy  of  -'  The  Rivals,"  disliofouahed  for  the  extiai 
of  her  romaDtic  notionii. 

Lyre,  The  name  of  the  mrlieat  known  of  all  Btringed 
InstrumeDts  of  miiHic,  invented,  according  to  Egyptian 
tradition,  by  the  god  hiDtt-uty,  and  regarded  among  poets, 
pninten,  and  atatunries  as  an  emblpin  of  Apollu  and  the 
MuKB,  It  is  suppnsed  to  have  had.  oricinaJly,  only 
three  strings:    afleroards  it  had  eleven.     The  lyrs  of 

Srythisn  Ivre  bod  five:   that  of  Himonidfs  had  eight.     It 
WBS  played  with  a  plectrum,  or  slick  ol  ivory  or  pnlished 

been   primarily  construclid  of  lorloise-Fhrll.     Amphioti 
buLlI  Thebes  with  the  music  of  his  lyre.     The  very  stones 


'  iiiii  contna^wTt^  Ilu  Meiie^i^  for^thesubieet. 
Madrigal.     Is  a  short  lyric  poem,  generally  on 
I  subject  oTlovo,  and  chiiratteriie<r by 


irid. 


him  safely  to  Tie'narus, 
Linus,     One  day.  bfing  re 
the  head   of  his  master 
charmed  savage  beasts,  an 
"- '-  ~'~is  lyro. 


to  odss.  balladiTaDd  otht 
the  ptslsea  of  sods  and  hi 


inferi 


brticuLarlv  Anacreon     and    Sappho, 

omans,  Aoruo  was  the  first  and  pi 

.has  been  said  that  all  poets  are  ningersan 

V  divided  into  three  classes.     First,  the  \,,iv  )»«>,  »iiu 

in  sing  but  one  tuns  with  his  one  voice.     Seqond.  the 

Mab..Qu»ii*    Romeo  and  Juliet.  Shaki 


nr^y^ 


MablnoRlon.    A  series  of  Weigh  tain 
*o  Arthur  and  the  Rouud  Table.     A  MS. 
s  preserved  in  iho  library  o 


is  derived 


5.-T-  ■ 


f  Macbeth  and  Banquo  was 

. ..^...Jaiy  history  of  SrotlaQd,  but 

est  of  the  phiy  is  not  historical.  It  is  a  tragedy 
a  life,  intensefy  real,  the  soul,  with  all  its  power? 
■     '  ■ibeiatel^  choosing  evil.     The  three 

ev^'iil^tiSn"'  tK  awfulneoTSf 
rlt  in  M^belh  and  Lady  Macbeth 


imber  of 

free  and  unequal  versee,  confined  neither  to  the  regularity 
of  the  sonnet,  nor  to  the  subtlety  of  [ho  epiaram,  Thi 
madrigals  of  Tasso  are  noted  in  Italian  poetry. 

Hagl.  The  three  "  Wise  Men  "  who  loUowed  the  star 
(o  Bethlehem.  The  traditional  names  of  the  Ibree 
Uagi  are  Melchior,  represented  as  an  ohi  man  with  a 
long  beard,  olfenng  gold;  Jasper,  a  beardless  youth 
who  offers  frankincense:    Ballhaiar,  a  black,  or  Uoor, 

HaKlc  BlnRs.    These  are  mentiooed  by  Plato.  (Scero, 

and  othitr  writers  and  supposed  to  make  the  wearer  Id- 

^"m^Ic  Stair.    The  story  of  the  magic  .staff  bdongi 


of  le 


Mafic  Wandi.     These  a 


B  eve  of  AD  San 

in  many  old  i' 
.    Delivered 


and  in  apenser's  Fa^ry  Queen  the  palmer  who  sccom- 
panied  Sir  Guyon  had  a  wand  of  like  virtue.  It  waa 
made  of  the  same  wood  as  Uercuir's  eadiieeus. 

HBBQa'lIa.    The  beslrknown  in  the  long  list  i>f  Cotton 
Mather's  works  was  his   "Macnalia  Christ  Americana," 

land,  frvm,  its  first  planting  in  1620  to  the  year  16Q1^ 


College,  of  tb 
and  a  large  s 


Indiai 


biographies. 


hcrafCtr 


UanilHrat.  In  the  ritual  c 
;hur^.  the  name  given  to   tb< 

lary,"  deri^-ed  f " '- 

'uljato. 

Ualdeni*  Ci 


tual  of  the  Ron 


ion  in  the  Latin 

atle  mentioned 
It  was  taken 


HarblaTel'lstn.     The  i 


h  pl^ffiy  i^_g 


Maid  Marian.     A  half  mythical  character,  but  the 

of  Robert  Lord  KiUwaUer,  wh™e  Kobin  Hood'  remained 

da'on  of^the  wrrS^niBrionelW^,  "from 'Maid  M^rili^ 
coiinn'tion  with  the  lilorris  dance,  or  Uay-day  dance,  at 

Maid  ot  Athens.    M^e  famous  by  Lord  Byron's 

written,  an  Englishman  eoughl out  "the  Athenian  nuud." 

Maid  ol  SaragoBsa.    Chllde  Harold,  Bynin.    A. 


1  in  which  are  expounded  those  principl<> 
nuing  and  artilice,  intended  to  promole 

'Waverle;.     Scott.     Fergas  Hac-Ivor 


e  defen 


;eby  n- 


lished   I 
sen  in  IS' 


8hs  firsi 


Flor 


r,  Ihebi 


They 


Hal-ti 


I  of  the  family  at ,  band  of 


Island  ot. 


a  tJcDltish  chieftain 
Mac'reoU!      " 
lalB.    The  ti ^._ ..  — . — , 

iaput  to  death  there  forhis  religious  opiniona."    Rabelais   < 

"""SlcFln'sal.    The  hero  of  Trumbull's  political  poe 

squire.  enUsied   op   the  side  n(  the  Tory  party. "S*! 

trowray'wi Ih  Holioriiis ,"Sie  cham p^o/orSe'w h i'ii.'™ 
Madaal'ma.    Oui>4>n.     An    important   character 

IS  de  Gaul":    her  co..     - 
1  famous  aurgeon.  with    ' 


Halen;8rln.  A  character! 
he  name  has  grown  to  mear 
Malcpar'dus.  The  casll 
Halvorsln.     Ivanhoe.  S 

emplar''    '  "  '  """"  ™ 


pen»er's"Fai'rv  Que. 


CTvGOOl^le 
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knlsbt  Rinaldo.  In  "Don  Quiitote"  we  are  told  of  B 
barber  nbo  wan  caugbt  in  B  shower  of  nin.  and  who.  to 
Drotect  his  h»l,  clapped  his  brasen  buin  on  bis  he»d. 


H«n'wkitn.  Prose  Edda.  The  lumt  and  moit 
fonnidabli  of  the  tsce  of  RiantA.  He  dwella  in  the  Iron- 
wood,  Jamvid.    Manafiann  will  dnt  5U  hiEnself  with  the 

This  ^snt  symboliieii  war,  and   lbs  "Iron  wood"   in 

Manfred*  Subjectof  a  poem  by  Byron,  written  under 
thi!  titlB.  Manfred  sold  himeelf  to  the  pri<™  of.  dark- 
ding'.  "They  were  the  Boirile  of  "  earth,  ocean,  ur,  niaht, 
mounCsins.  winda.  and  the  itsr  of  hia  own  deatiny." 
Wholly  without  humao  lympathiea.  the  count  dwelt  in 
aplencbd  golitude  among  the  Alpine  Mountains.  He 
loved  Astarte.  and  was  visited  by  her  spirit  after  her 
death,  la  spirit  form  sbs  lold  Manfred  that  he  would 
die  the  foUonrinR  day:  and  when  aeked  if  she  loved  him. 
ahe  siahed  "Manfred."  and  vanished. 

Manbtirm.     Nicholas.  NIckleb;.    Dickens.    The 

Tbia  "exquuril«"  lives  on  his  wife's  earaings.  and  thinks 
he  conten  a  favor  on  ber  by  speoiliaE.  Madame  Man- 
talini  is  repreaent^  as  a  fashionable  muliner  near  Caven- 
dish Square.  London. 

Haml'liu.     1  er  of 

peared  before  it  ] 
Marchtoncaat  wds. 

A  half-atarvwl    i  :e  of 


HarlanB  In  tbe  H 

[wem  by  this  name  a 
moated  grange,  lookiii 
rom«.     (2)    In   Shake 


lated  Grange.     In  Tenny 


in  not  his  wife:  but  the  law  was  so  little  enforced 
eot.     So  the  duke  deputed  A ngelo  to  enforce  it: 


heard  the  whole  story,  and  pcrstiaded  laabcl  to  "abb 

Angelo)  to  Uke  her  place.      This  was  done:   but  Ang 
seat  the  provost  to  behead  Claudin,  a  crime  which  " 

to^Uie  ci°y,  and  Isabel  tflld  h^  Isle^'  Tbe  end  was." 
duke  tnarried  Isabel.  Angelo  took  back  his  wife,  i 


of  a  poem  I 
eet  Vale  o< 


Mer'rllleB.      A  pmminent  charKter  in  Bcotfa 


■Guy%(anneri. 


ut^r  t';:d« 

the 

tieLiy, 

w 

ich  had  fall 

th  th 

emin- 

n.ls  (1350-1523)-    Theirs 

iibjecU 

<re  chiefly  mo 
rigid  rula. 

ligious. 

andr 

Hels'ter,  n 

im 

elm 

Here 

.and 

itle  of  a  phil 

»ophic 

vel  by  Goethe. 

Th 

object 

show  that  m 

ui.de. 

ap 

te  his  error, 

d  el 

hortcom 

np. 

»  led  by  a  guidinc 

ha 

nd.  and  reac 

les 

e  highe 

t  last.     This 

si 

ered  to  be 

novel.      ■ 

Mells'sa. 

O 

lando      Furloso 

,      AHoBlo. 

The 

L 

opheteas  who 

'■i 

edi 

Merlin 

.     Brad'ama 

ed 

ring 

ge'ra-   SO.S* 

uS^ 

el'notte,    Claude.     Lad?    of    Lyons.    Bnl 

son  of  a  gardener  in  lovB  with  Pauline,  "the  B< 
yons,"  but  tj^ated  by  her  with  "      " 


HarpI 

natured,  meddlesome  young  man,  very 
officious  by  half,  and  always  bungling  wl 
ter-n  in.  Character  found  Id  comedies 
Centlivre. 

Martlu'l  Summer.  St.  Halcyon 
prosperity:  fine  weather.  Mention! 
b  Henry  VI.,  etc 

Maaora.  A  critical  work  or  canor 
■od  ascertained  the  reading  of  the  ti 


written  by  Mrs 


Menard.    The  Road  to 

ero  of  the  novel,  a  leader  a 
iiring  the  making  of  Ken 

t  both  races.     His  cotnpan 


Tjected  suitors,  conspired 

lie  subject  of  King  Ar- 
ed  her  domain,  but  she 
him  for  her  knight  and 

intenac.  Merwlii.    The 


Haaques.     Dramatic    representations    made    for    a    and  story-tellers  have  drawn  inspiration. 
tntlve  occasion,  with  a  reference  to  the  peraons  present        Menprtse.    The  fourth  of  the  sacred  books  of  Chim 
and   the  occasinn.    Their  personages  were  allegorical.  '  so  called  from  its  author,  Mengtse,  Latinised  into  M» 
They  admittei  of  dialogue,  music,  singinE,  and  dancing,  l  cius.     This  greal  work  was  written  in  the  FourtI 
combined  by  the  useof  some  ingenious  fab^e  into  a  whole,    tury  B,  C.  and  contains  the  wisdom  of  the  sge. 

They  were  maiie  anri  performed  for  the  court  and  th- '  ■■- •-■■ "■■ '      -  ->-  — 

houses  of  the  nobles,  and  the  ncenery  was  gorgeous  am 
varied.  According  to  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  the  firs 
masque  performed  in  Knglancl  was  at  Greenwirh.  ii 
1512.  Bhakeepere,  as  well  as  Beaumont  and  Fletchei 
have  frequently  introduced  masquce  inKi  their  play^ 
Milton  himself  made  them  worthier  by  writing  "Comus.' 
H.  W,  Longfellow  wrote  Iha  "Masque  of  Pandora,' 
taking  the  story  from  Hawthorne's  "Wonder  Book." 

Mauth  DoK.     Lay  of  the  Last  Mlnslrel,  Scott 


:e  Isll 


f  Man. 


lunted  tl 


r  entered 


Mavoumln. 

Maj^eux.  .J 

Maiep'pa,    Poem,  ^Byron. 


flm£i."  "Hun 
nal,"  In  this 
meat  is  frem  ( 

which^S^TbLn 


Menleur',  Lc(Fr.  1 


.  ComedybyCometlle. 


19  name  and  lead  to  the  compli 
I  generally  considered  Corrieil 

Mercbiut'a  Tale,  The.     Chaiice 


'te 


..-__„.-„, ..  latin'metrioJ  talc'ofAdolphus;  i___ 

n     ro-      ,|fi^^^^J  '^j"^^  ^ij  husband  by'  a  young  wife.    The 
nrv  ..  ev.    -n  .  V  npn        nrimn  an     verv  n    .^^    oc^ 


was  a  Cosuck  of  noble  family  who  be- 
t  of  the  King  of  Poland,  and  while 
ed  with  Theresia,  the  young  wife 


Comi 


1  Lydir 


■■'"¥'he'^ 
n  all  tha 


Meaanre  for  Measure. 


Society  Publics 


."..^VJ 


,v  Google 


LITERATURE 


hrce  moDths,  only  the 
not,  the  Jew  should  be 


HerefaBiit  of  Tmlce.  Antonio,  the  merchsn 
Bh&kespere'a  pUy,  aiaua  &boad  iodntet-  to  borrow  m 
from  Shylock,  a  Jew.  for  Bnwi  '      " 

If  thfl  loAQ  WAS  r«pajd  within 
priQcipal  would  be  roeiuirBd:    if 

the^me'^ant  was  u^ble^W.  mwt  his^bi"l!°BnTthB'j«w 
clHiiDed  the  focfeiture.  Portia,  in  the  dteu  ot  a  law 
doctor,  conducted  tho  defviuifli  and  saved  Antonio  by 

drop  of  blood. 

Merlin.  Tbe  name  of  an  ancient  Welsh  prophet  and 
enf banter.  He  ia  often  alluded  to  by  the  older  poets, 
especially  Spenser,  io  hii "  Faf  ry  Queen,"  and  also  fTgurn 
in  Tennyson's  "Idylls  o(  the  Kinn.-;  In  the  "Hatnry 
of  PHcDs  Arthur"  by  Malory.  Merlin  is  the  prince  of 
enohaotera  and  of  a  supernatural  oriam.  He  is  said  to 
have  built  the  Round  Table  and  to  have  brou^t  from 

Merlln'n  Cave.  Id  Dyoevor.  near  Carmarthen, 
noted  for  ita  Bbsstly  unises  of  ratllioH  iron  chains.  Kroans, 
and  strokes  of  hammeis.  The  cause  is  this:  Merlin  set 
'  ■'.-'■■  'iraien  wall  to  encompass  the 

IB  he  had  to  call  on  the  I^dy 
...  .i»^i..n  .h.ir  i-bor    till   he 
.n  bold  hiiD 


e  Lake. 


1,  for 


Messiah,  The.  An  epic  poem  in  fifteen  books,  by 
F.  G.  Klocetock.  The  subject  is  the  laat  days  of  J«ua, 
Uk  crucifixion  and  rnurrection. 

Mldsiunmer  Nlaht's  Dream.  Egeua  proiniaed  his 
daughter,  Hermia.  to  Demetrius.     She  loved  Lysander 

in  pursuit  of  her,  followed  by  Helena, 'who  doted  on  bim. 

Air  foi  


Horlturt  Salulainls. 

ivH.W.  Longfellow. fort 
;[ass  of  182S.     It  contain 


Savai  of  the  covenanters, 
indercleugh,  clearina.the 


le'hSf-defaSd^int 
>ns  of  the  tombs. 
God.   Lew  Wallace. 


e'the"ulu?e  queen "i^ef  fathe 
uch'lebacket.     The  Anttquar 


Munchaa'Mn.  The  Baran.     A  hero  of  mail 

f  trav^  filled  with  most  extravssant  tsles.  The 
I  said  to  refer  to  Hieronymus  Karl  Friedricb  von 
hausen,  a  German  officer  in  the  KvBsian  Army, 


Mussel  SlouKh  Affair. 


Octopus.  Norr 


Tila'ni 


□  Idli 


and  Obervn.  by  way  of  punish-  i  fouDded  on  the  historical  pkrU  of  the  Old  and  New  Testo- 
Lia's  eya  during  sleep  some  love-  ments,  and  the  Uvea  of  the  saints,  parfurmcd  during  the 
rnces,  the  effect  of  which  is  l<»  I  Middle  Ages,  first  in  churches,  and  afterwards  in  the 
.,  u-.  «i<l.  •>..  fi™t  ih^n,.  ..^Q  I  streets  on  fiied  or  movable  stages.     The  mystery  was 


It  thing  seen  by  Tits 


with  the  juice  Puck  changed  their  vision  and  made  all 
content.  It  has  been  sugRseted  that  in  this  play  Shakes- 
pere  may  have  borrowed  binis  from  Chaucer.  "The 
Tempest^'  and  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  are  called 
Shakes pere's  fairy  plays, 

HlldeD'do.  Gulliver's  Travels,  Swift,  The 
metropolis  of  Lilliput,  the  wall  ol  which  was  two  feet 
■nd  a  half  in  hei^t.  and  «  le»it  eleven  incha  thick. 
The  emperor's  i^ace.  called  Belfab'srac,  was  in  tbe 
center  o(  the  city. 

Miles  Standlsh.  In  "  Courtship  of  Miln  Standish," 
a  poem  by  H,  W,  Loi^ellow.  From  this  poem  the  ro- 
bust figures  of  the  Puntan  captain,  in  his  haps  and  mis- 


le  Puritan  c> 
in  Alden  am 

[merrDalsF.     Nan 
y  by  Henry  Jamtt. 


n.    W.  ,LoilKfellon 

of^'tSwalha-^She    waB"™'lTed    Minne^ha   fram  Th 

Hlimesansers,  or  Hlnne  since  rs.  A  name  give 
to  the  German  lyrio  poets  of  the  Middle  Aga.  on  aecoun 
of  love  being  the  principal  theme  of  their  lays,  tbe  Ger 
man  word  '^minne"  being  used  to  denote  a  pure  an< 
faithful  love. 

Miracle  Flays.     See  "  Mysteries." 

Miranda.       The     Tempest,     Shake  spe  re.      Th 


daughter 

Cal°ban,  the  i 
Hawthorn?!' I 


„        -..^      -- — pesit     ODi 

t  Proepero  the  exiled   Duk 

t"'iiland.™^'Af  iel"  tSa 


and  produced  more  ii 
alpine  districts  of  G( 
posed  and  acted  by  tl 


eris  were  popular  in  France,  Gem 
id  l^ngland.  The  fathem  of  the  Refc 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  them.    L 


HlMrere.    A   title,  given    in   the   R 

Church  tothe  fifty-first  Psalm,  usually ca 

M^lltT,The.  AnoldplayinwhicI 
were  the  Vices  and  Vjrtuv,  with  the  aaaition  a 
wards  of  allegorical  personages,  such  as  Riches.  C 
Deeds,  ConfcKiion,  Death,  and  any  human  conditio 
quality  needed  for  the  play.  'Tbne  cbaracteis 
brought  together  in  a  rough  story,  at  tbe  end  ol  w 
Vinue  triumphed . 


ar  drama.  The  first  miracle-plays 
employed  by  the  clergy  for  giving 
to  the  people,  and  for  extending 
he  ioSuence  of  the  Church.  The 
1  record  is  the  "  Play  of  Si.  Cather- 
ten  about  lllB,  in  French,  and 


ei  (Iproeeandvers*.     It 

by  representing  the  wicked  personages  of  the  drama  as 
pSaoed  in  ludicrous  situations,  lie  devil  genemlly 
played  the  part  of  the  clown  or  je^ter- 

Nn'la.  A  legendary  King  of  India,  whose  love  for 
Damayanti  and^  subsequent  misfortunes  have  supplied 

Nallr  Bumppo.  ^ted  "  Leatber^lwikings."  He 
appears  in  five  of  Cooper's  novels:  (1}  "TBb  Deer- 
slaver";  (a)  "The  Pathfinder":  (3)  "The  Hawkeye." 
in''TheIast  of  theMohicons";  (4)  "Natty  Bumppo," 
in  "The  Pioneeis";  and  (5)  as  "The  Trapper,"  in  "T-ho 
prairie,"  in  which  be  dies. 

Nex'ra.  The  name  of  a  girl  mentJoned  by  the  Latin 
poets.  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Tibullus;  sometimes  also 
.-, — J 1  ,„.„  — lodern  pastoral  poetry  as  the  name  of 


roJuc^'  inu> 

Nepenthe.     . 

na,  wife  of  'Tbo' 


care-dispelling 
this  drug  ^E 


t.  gave  to  Hden. 


loyfuli 


ions  this  drug  nepenUTe  in^his  "d(ry»iey.""lt"u 
nentjoned  In  Poe's  "  Raven." 

St  of  Linnets.    Title  given  tn  a  story  by  F    F. 
e.  a  sequel  to  his  ".T«uwmv  RnH*  "  a^A  nntmA  f^,. 
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rame  Sheridfta'i  tint  t/ite.  Tbe  whclt 
iiy  to  which  she  belontred  give  title  u 
rick  GuLilgmith,  Sir  Joshua.  Mm.  Thi 
Thomas  Sheridan,  elocutionist  and  1. 
father  of  Kichard.  Burke,  and  othere. 


f  Ulysses. 


he  Bi 


I  mai  oj  [lie  jiuinortaL  £0<1b.     He 

ryant  has  beta  called  "The  N'esti 
Nev  AtlantlB.  The.  An  imn 
iddle  of  the  Alhuitlc.  Bacon,  in 
ealledT  luppoAefl  himself  wrecked 


of    lie  Grei 


bV  States.  liama  (ivt 
uie  uiffereut  StAlee  by  popular 
Arkan'MS.  toDth-pleks:  CaUfoi 
nra'do.  ro%-eri;    Connee'tlnit.  w 

■  -rata;  Flor'ida.  flj 


Madetine  Bny. 
use ;   Alabama, 


lllinr 


ly.kawkera; 


Bot'a,  ^phers;   MiBaissip'pi,  toddles;    Missou'ri,  pukes; 
°  ™    "        """  *"  ""S  JeVm^^uw'dr  cW 


;    New  Yor 


«:     Ohio. 
1b:     Rhode    Island,    gun-dlnl 


nCaroli'Da,  weasels;'  Tenaessee'.  wbe^;  Teias,  beef- 
'.headn:  Vensont,  Green  llountxin  boysi  VItvu'ib, 
1    beadles;    Wisconsin,  bodgera. 

Nine  Worthies,  The.  Famous  p«tw>aac«B  often 
-  alluded  to,  and  classed  together,  rather  In  an  arbitrary 
I  manner,  like  the  »even  Wonders  of  the  World,  the 
1  1  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  etc.     They  have  been  counl«d 


The  Lion  bold 

The  Umb  dotb  hold." 

a J  TruredlPS.     Amonc   the  poema 

W.  Lonpteliow  are  the  "New  EnKFanil  Tranedies 
the  "Dmna  Tra^y."     TheM.  it  is  i'  '      -    --  ' 


Hire*  G  an  tiles. 


JZ.  Alexander  the  Great. 

/3.  Jullua  Cmu. 

!4.  Joshua.  Conqueror  of  Ci 

5.  David.  King  of  Israel. 

e.  Jiidu  HsccabicUE. 


New 


d  the  promotion  of  arU.     Called  ll 

AtUntis    to   djitlniuish    it   from    Plato's   At 

Newcome,  Colonel.  A  ealUnt.  ilmple-he 
tleman.  a  retited  East  Ind^n  officer,  in  Tl 
novel  "The  N'ewcomea."  His  unworldlineai 
the  loss  of  his  fortune,  and  he  finally  dice, 
brokcu-hearled.  in  the  Charter  House  hospital 

New  Enicland  Primer..   A  book  quoted  ai 

copy  of  th™Kew  Engla'nd  Prirner.  pub^*l«S'in  Walpol? 
N.  H..  in  1SI4.  contains  an  illustrated  alphabet.  The 
letter  "L"  is  illustrated  by  a  lion  with  one  of  Its  paiis 

'"■''"—■  wn.an        e  Throe  Christians,  -s!  CharUimune.  """' 

(».  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 
Noctei  Ambroala'DK.    A  series  of  convivial  fable 
of    talk,   full  of  humor,  although  local  in  subject.     They 

high  place  in  genial  or  recreative  !ii«rature.  They 

n™ilv  written  by  "Christopher  North."  tbe  real 

and  it  Is  asJd  that  while  Lockhort  was 

"    le  was  la  the  habit  of  taking  walks 

n  every  mominjr,  and  of  supoin* 

-  „ mbrose's.  a  small  tavern  m  Edin- 

aymboliied.     The  allusion  is  to  the  dvf-cription  in  the    hss  not  been  a  short-band  writer 'here  to  take  down  all 

tweuty-fitat  ch^>tflr  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  .  the  good  things  that  have  been  said  V I   and  next  day  he 

New  Pasloul.  ,  A  poem  by  T.  B.  Read,  truly  Amer-    pr^uced  a  paper  from  memory,  and  called  it  "Noctca 

oner  of  the  Allechanies."     Tile  ■°N'ew°*pkatoral*'  co^  North  Americana  of  Veslerday.   "kbim  given  to 

aists  of  a  Htia  ^sketches  of  rustic  and  domestic  life,  the  Indians  of  North  America  by  recent  writers,  among 

mostly  of  primitive  aimplicily,  and  so  truthful  as  to  be  them  F.  8.  Dellenbaunh  in  a  work  under  same  title. 

Dot  less  valuable  as  history  than  attractive  as  poetry.  This  work,   a  comparative  study  of  North   American 

Nlbelung.  King.    A  king  of  theNibeluogen,  a  myth-  Indian  life  and  customs,  is  written  on  the  theory  that 

ical   Burgundian  tr^be,  who  gives  name  to   the  gi^t  the  races  are  of  ethnic  unity, 

meditevarepicof  Germany,  the  "Nibelungen  Ijed."     He  Jfourmahar.     Lalla   Bookh,    Moore,     "light  of 

by  Siegfried,  who  mode  war  upon  the  Nibeluogen  and  peered   in  disguise  as  a  luie-player'  and  sin™'      Th. 

conquered  them.  sultan  was  so  enchanted  with  her  perlormann 

Nlheli4ngen  Lied.     A  historic  poem  generally  called  enclainied.  "If  Nourmahal  had  so 

the  German  "Iliad  "     U  is  the  only  great  national  epic  could  forgive  her  all";    whereupo 


nSyM^iT        "    wUh'  Profewur'wil 
1  in  the  Chris-    with  Black 


noted    < 


IS  divided  into  two  parts. 

The  lint  part  ends  witb 

the  second  part  with  th-  . 

1  of  Siegfried  a 


oiigs  dating  back  to 
ears  old.    Th»e  are 

Nlck'leby,    Mr».     NIchnlaa' NIrklebr.    Dlrkena. 

ing  and  uf  telliDi;  long  stones  with  no  coDDectlon.  She 
imagined  her  neiithbor.  a  mildly  Insane  man.  was  in 
love  with  ber  because  he  tusneil  cabbages  and  other 
articles  over  the  ganlen  wall.  Sbe  had  ahabil  of  Inlro- 
ducing,  in  conversalinn.  topics  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 

when  anything  unaiitii'ipnt^   occurred,    that  she  hiij 

eff^  on  'divers  "unknown)  o?c'iSiti™  NTchc^^fHi^k- 
leby  lias  to  make  hla  own  way  in  the  world.  He  firxl 
««  s-  usher  to  Mr,  s.|Ueeni.  schoeilmaslcr  at  Dolheboys 
<lihiru:<t  with  the  tyranny  of  Squeers 
-iidly  lo  s  poor  boy  named  Kniike. 
Fr-'iti  the  sclioot  to  follow  Mchiilas, 
nihle  follower  till  death.     At  Ports- 


1  Enypt, 
6  plague. 
Nun  of  Nldaroa 


system  of  philoeophy. 

the   PeH,  Moore.    The 
'  ■  ■    Mis  frani 

Talea  of  a  Wayilde  Iiu,  Loiuc- 

.  ..  .v..  r. ^.i nvent.  iito 


ic    ana    <iie   rYn.  n 


t.  John  while 


,nd%ls 


-».     He  fa 


leaves  the  profe* 


n   for   other 


■rryble. 


Nut-Brown  Maid.  Bellques.  Percy.  The  maid 
who  was  wooed  by  the  "bamshed  man/'  The  "ban- 
ished man"  descnbes  to  her  the  hardships  she  would 
have  to  undergo  If  she  married  him:,   but  finding  that 

hi*rove.''he  revealed ^himse^f  to  be  anVrl's  son.  with 


The  Imperson 

high  moral  w 

orth 

t  talent." 

od  the  lorlu 

ured  by  the 

CSS  of  thi 

defect.    This 

Ihi 

nd  imagin 

ry  author  of  a 

work 

o""he"«me  n 

^.""'k' 

g    of    the    F 

wlii™"  wife 

.      Shake 

pere    introducea     b 

olh    Uberon 

in  his  " 

Idsummer  Night's  Dream  "      He 

and 

,  his  queen,  are  fabled 

e  lived  in  1 

dia. 

have  err 

«sed  the  seas 

to  K 

rthem  Europe  to 

by  the  lig 

1  of  the  moon 

ron  (he  Fay.     A  humr 

tvdw 

arl  only  three 

feet 

^.oog 


ole 


Odrsaey-  Homer's  tpit,  recording  the  ndventuiw  I 
of  OdysMUB  ("UlyssM")  m  his  voyage  home  from  Troy,  | 
The  poemopene  m  the  isl&nil  al  dUypsa.  witli  e. 

return  tl^^ywiSi  to'ltkaca.    ¥^™h^™/the  k 

by  Pallu  in  tho  guise  of  Meotor,  He  iees  to  F 
to  Foniult  old  Nestor,  and  ie  iieDt  by  him  to  Spi 
where  he  is  lold  by  Menel&us  that  Odysaeus  ia  delf 
ID  the  island  of  Calypso.  In  the  meantime,  Oilyi 
ihipwrecked,  ie  cast  oi 


LITERATURE 

Orsanon.     Tbe  ni 

i 


of  Pha-a 


After  I 


rLopB  h 


abnenti 


eicua*  heraeLf.   Pens 

opS 

he  only  shal 

he  her  husband  vb 

bend  Odyaeeus'a 

can  do  ao  but  <he  a 

r.  who  ben  da  it 

•ith  e<ue.     OdysBeia  is  retogniie. 

"IT 

his  wife,  and  the 

faUe  suiton 

stored  to  Ithaca. 

Ottertory 

of  woidi.  in 

B.  by^lrhich"!™ 

priest  offera 

he  elemeolfi  previou 

sly  t. 

0  their  conaecrs- 

tion.     In  the 

EngLiah  eommllniun 

n«d  by  the 
making  their 

olTiciating  ctercyman 

wh 

e  'the  people  are 

Ogltr  tbe 

Dmefoneof  the 

alad 

na  of  tho  Charle- 

maenc  epoch 

Alao  made  the  hen 

of  a 

n  ancient  French 

the  subject  of  a 

alla< 

dilion,  Halger,  or  Olger  Danake.  being 

he  national  hero 

of  Denmark. 

HefigufMin  Anoat 

rlando  Kurioeo." 

in  early  English 
esend  of  "John 

parsbiea  or  aayinca  cominn  from 

Ei'Groafs  H 
to  aUnd  on 

he  moat  northerLy  p 

UJld 

"nVrTat^WnPtl^ 

John  of  Gro 

were 

oriuinally  from 

_.^ , o  the  first  work  on  loipc 

by  Aristotle.  He  is  said  to  have  created  the  science  ol 
The  "OrK8non"-haa  been  enlarged  and  recaat 
le  modem  authors,  eaijecially  by  Mr.  John  Stuart 


ion  of  poeitive  method  belonging  Co  the  present  day. 
Orlando  Furloao.  An  epic  poem  in  forty-six  cantos 
y  Ariosto.  which  occupied  hia  leisure  for  eleven  yeara, 
nd  wsa  puhllahed  in  1516.    This  poem,  which  celebratei 


through  innumerable  c<iitionB. 

Ormulum.    The  "Ormulum"  is  a  collection  of  met- 
rical horniliea,  one  for  each  dav  of  the  year,  but  tbe 

poem,  but  Scandmavian  worda  and  constructions  abound. 
The  writer.  Orm.  or  Ormin,  belanged  to  the  East  of  Eng- 
land, end  he  and  hia  brottier  Waller  were  Augustinian 
monlta.  He  makn  no  use  of  rhyme,  but  hie  verses  are 
smooth  and  regular. 

Rob  Boy,  Scotl.     A  family  name 
in  Is  of  nine  of  the  members:   (1)  the 

l^  1  Sir  Hildebrand,  the  heads  of  two 

fa  of  the  merchant  is  Francis;  13)  (he 

of  her  are  Percival,  the  sol;    Thom- 

c1  in,  ibe  gamekeeper;    Richard,  the 

hi  a.    ihe  tool;    and   Itashleigh,   the 


'TomO'Shflnter." 


sin  Frank. 


Holland.     According  to  tradition,  the  house  ties  of  an  lomObhflnter. 

octagonal  shape,  being  one  rooiii  with  eight  windows      .  Oaman.    Sultan  of  the  East,  conqueror  of   the  Chria- 


irrela  for  precedence  at  table,  which,  on 
..UU3  .K.c'asiun.  had  well-nigh  proved  fatal. 

Oldbuck,  Jonalhan.  Antiquary,  8cdU.   The  char- 
acter whose  whimsies  gave  Tmme  to  the  novel.     He  is 

of  old  coins,  meilala.  and  re?ica,"  &e"'iB  i'rriable.^sar" 
laatic,  and  cynical  from  an  early  disappointment  in 
love,  but  full  of  humor  and  a  faitbful  friend. 


effecia  hia  escape.    The  "Old  Man  of  the'sea^'  WM  aEo  ■  in"-,''  "^  ^  " 


A  court  fop  in  flhakcspere 
imnire  by  Claudius  in  Ihi 

Hiawatha,  Longjtellon. 


PUS  writings  on  geolpgical 
'^"Se^B  d«mEd  B''lmo'aT''ile 
1  Like  It.  Hhakeaperc. 


of  Venice,  in  Shakesperc's  play  ol 
marries  Deademona,  Che  daughter 
and  is  led  by  his  ensign.  lag",  k 


r.  Orlando,  and  whom  be  plar 
t  methods.  Orlando,  flndini 
hia  brother's  house,  fled  to  tl 


'r  by  '  lago  haled  the  Moor  both  because 
fi  to  I  was  preferred  Co  the  lieutenancy  in. 
rden.  I  also  from  a  auspicion  that  the  Moo 


le  forest,  a  snake  |  Othello  wholly   trusted   bim.     lago  persuadpd   Othello 
their  prey.     Or-  j  that  Deademona  intrigued  with  Uuaio,  and  urged  bim 


In  the  I  ended. 


Occupation's   t 

the  plav  "Othellc 

Oaim-Mer.     A  "  Pilgrimage  Bei 


former,  nho  was  the  daughter  of  the  banished  duke. '  title  was  given  to  tbe  work  by  H.  W. 
married  Orlando:  and  tbe  Tatter,  who  was  the  daughter  ,  liahcd  in  11435.  and  written  before  Eui 
■  ■  t.  married  Oliver.  i         .    .  .       .        -  ,.    - 

1     NtRht,    Shaki 

e  waa  sought  by 


image  Beyond  ihe  Sea."    This 
k  by  H.  W.  Longfellow.  pub- 


Ophelia. 


^%SJ. 


"Valentine 


eals  her  with  unSeaei^e.l  and  supposed  Brook  hia  whole  '■counw  I 
"•■anl.  in  a  fit  ol  inconaiderate  ■  Page,  Mrs.  Wife  of  Mr.  Page, 
the  old  Polonius.    The  terrible  ,  Sir  JoTin  FalslafF  made  love  to  her,  j 

y    Ford  to  dupe  him  and  punish  him. 

h  Pane,  Anne.  DauAter  of  the 
Fenton.     Slender  calliTher  "  tbe  awe 


■,  Shahespera. 

lira.  Page.  S-age 
ir  John  told  the 


tAnw'Pw"" 
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tohocdboy. 

imino;  to  gieaa.  Pslemon  laUa  in  love  wiXlm 
sna  HQOB  BQirwins  her.     {2)  A  pharaeier  in  Falc 
"Shipwreck,"  in  love  with  the  dauihter  of   ■" 
commBnder. 

Fs'limpsest.     A  parchmsat  on  which   llie  oricinil 
— '.^:. —  1 —  L -a 1    ._j  "'-'■■g  alfle  iiBs  been 


1  and  Snallf  wt  out  with  him  i 
Holy  Bottle. 
ParadlM  and  the  Pf'rI. 


queat  of  the  oncis  ot  t^e 


by  Milton   under  tJiia 


g  that  affords  effectual  pro- 

I    safety.     The    Palls'dium    wai   a   colosnal 
'  "-"--    -    ■---  city  of  Troy,  aaid  to 

, , — J The  Scotih  had  a 

milar  tmditioD  attached  U>  Che  oreat  Atone  of  Scnne, 
near   Perth.     Edward   I.   reniove<r  <^   to   Westminster. 

Storia  coonected  with  the  palladi'i^  ofl'  natinn  or  a 
family  are  common  in  lileratiire,  aa  "Luck  of  Eden- 
hall."  a  poem  by  I»nefellow, 

Pallet.     A  painter  in  Smoiletf.  poval  of  "Pereirina 
Pickle."     The  abaurditiu  of  Pallet  are  painted  an  mch 

Pame'la.     Name  at  heroine  and  title  o(  novel  by 
"    ■       ■  "■      ■  ■  ■     md  maid- 


^1  how  bat  K    ...  

»n  to  ^  forth  and  tempt  newly  created 
Batan  reaches  Eden,  and  finds  Adam  and 

-    innocence.     This  is  told  in  the  finit  four 

books.  The  neiC  four  books  contain  the  Archaneel 
Kaphael'i  story  of  the  war  in  heaven,  the  fall  of  Satan, 
snj  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  last  four  books 
dncribe  the  tempUtion  and  the  fall  of  man.  and  tadi 
of  the  redemption  of  man  by  Christ,  and  the  expulaioa 
from  paradise. 

Paradise  R«alncd.     Id  this  poem  Milton  tells  of 

"le  wildemeso  after  bis  hair- 

.   -_ --escribe  the  temptation  of 

ner's  Tale.     Cante^ba^  Tales,  Chancer. 


„ -  tiU  Death,  !..._   ., 

which  he  was  to  be  found.. 


at  length  n 
Pamela  is 


"sh'B'^SS"t.,c. 


,__jned  the  ■ 

soon  died  from  effect  of  the  p 

Desth  under  the  tree, 

Pa'rlan  Chronicle.    A  chronolosica 
G  rMC^'found' engra  vaTon"  Pari  an^marb 

Fa'rlan  Verse.     Ill-natured  aatire; 
Archil'ochoe,  a  native  of  Faros. 

Far'l-iade.     A  prinDeee  whose  advei 


.......  Water,  are  rented  Id 

end  '-Arabian  Nishls'  £nt 
Elllc-       Partvy,  Peter.    N: 

den-  Goodrich,  an  Americi 

the        Parody.     A  kind  r 

1  as  I     Parthen'ope.    Oi 


he  -Story  of  the 

me'^t^ed  by  f 
1.     Above  seven 

!  »PP"™1        ^. 


veted. 


s  of  bis 


r  uttered  in  praise  of  e 


or  body  of 


.  I  buried    I 
FarthenL,_, 
:"  the  new  ci 


Nsplt 


Jie  three  syrens.  She  waa 
ileelf  was  anciently  called 
■aa  changed  to  "Keap'olia" 


e  Thursdays  i 


loBuch  perfection  that 


ir  days,  thirt 

ik*^'Hj's°  fat 
ir  hundred  fc 


Par'tlnK-toa,  Mrs.  An  imaginary  old  lad 
aughable  sayinm  have  l>eeD  recorded  by  an  A 
lumoiist,  B.  P.lhillsber. 

Partlet.  The  hen  in  "The  Nun's  Priest's  Ts 
n  the  famous  beast-epic  of  "Reynard  the  Foi.' 

Par'al-Tol  or  Par'sl-t&l.  The  German  i 
:>erceval.  the  hero  and  title  of  a  metrical  ron 
be  Twelfth  Century,  by  Wolfram  Von  Escl 
ind   of  a  modem  music  drama  by   Richard 

.ude,   but   when   grown   to   manhood,    two   wacderi 
mights  persuaded  him  to  go  <□  the  court  of  King  Arthi 


hood  he  knew  all  lan^tuages,  all  sciencea,  a 

Pantag'ruleoii  Law  Case.  PantaETui 
This  case,  having  nonplussed  all  the  iud 
was  referred   to  Xord   Panlsgruel   for  de< 


noble  deeds  that  Arthur  made  him  a  knight  ol 

1  Round  Table.  Sir  Pariival  went  in  queat  of  the  Holy 
>  Graal,  which  was  kept  in  a  castle  called  Craalburg.  io 
t    Spain.     He  reached   the  castle,   but  having  needed 

-    court,   the  ori«1«s   of  firsalburi  insistnd  on  his  hpini 


ached  a\ 


Ibnrg  declarwl  him  worthy  to  become 
1.     Loiiengrin,  "Knight  of  the  Swan." 


tical  joker,  and  a  boon  companion.     He  was  the 
of  Pantagruel.  who  made  him  governor  of  Salm; 


Patient    Grtselda. 

■    Tales,"  by  Chaucer.    S 

1  I  alTwithout^ompTiint. 
-  I      Paf  tleson,  Peter. 


feignMl   author  ot   Scott'g 


idlord,"   which  wen  jepreaented  aa 
nqitizedbyGoOgle 
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<■  been  publiihed  posthumoiuly  by  hla  pedagogue  I      Per'o-nel'lKi    The  subject  of  a  fsirv  tale,  renmeated 
lor,  Jedediah  CleiBbbolbam.  I  as  a  pretty  country  Ian,  wbo,  at  the  oflet  at  b  tsiry, 

LU-llne'.  The  "Lady  of  Lyons"  in  Bulwer-Lyl- '  chsnges  placee  with  an  old  and  decrepLt  queen,  and 
pUy  ot  thtB  name.  She  wae  mflrrled  to  Claude  receives  the  homage  paid  to  rank  and  wealth,  but  after- 
Dtte.  a  gardener's  bod,  who  preli-nded  to  be  a  couat.  ward  gladly  resumes  ber  besuly  and  rsES- 
PaiU  and  Tlrrinla.     A  pair  of  child  loven  in  Ber-        Pe-tru'chl-o. 


^,1 

•Lord 

St.': 

K?,^ 

La^a» 

i 

nie.' 

ster.     Do 

s 

upV  the  b'rii 

[uike 

her 

'Kidf^She' 

bt 

ULrd 

ship 

h, 

in-lcaned 

ia.'h'e 

™ril«"ond' 

s  Shrew," 


wbo  hardly  Bp«ks  a  word  of  truth,  and  succeeds  in  all 
hED  tricks.  He  acts  bis  assumed  character  to  the  life, 
with  untired  animal  Bpirita.  and  without  a  particle  ol 


assunied  character  to  tS' 

^I'-hu^'*'  "" "'*  ""*  °  "*"' 

Pev'er-ll.  Sir  Geoffrey.  A  country  gentian 
strong  High-church  and  Royali-  —--■—  --  =■-  ' 
Scott's  novel  "Pevoril  of  the  P. 


betriended,   rescues  Virginia,  who  is  brou^t  t 
and  married  to  Paul.     Antonio  ii  drowned. 

Paul  Pry.  Paul  Pry.  John  Poole.  An  idle,  in- 1  most  luiiy  set  lortn  it  is  m  tne  form  ol  a  dialogue 
quMitive.  meddlesome  fellow,  who  has  no  occupation  |  which  combines  with  the  Hbstract  philosophical  discus- 
of  bis  own,  and  is  forever  poking  his  nose  into  other  :  sion.  a  graphic  narrative  of  the  last  hours  of  Socrates, 
people's  aSaics.  He  always  comes  in  iritb  the  apology,  which,  for  pathos  and  dignity,  is  unsurpassed. 
■^I  hope  I  dont  intrude.'  Philai.     Fairy     Tales,     D'Aunoj.    PhiU 


FeeplDR  Tom  of  Coventry.  A  tailor  of  Coventry.  !  cousin  to  the  Princess  Imsi.  The  fay  Pagan  shut  them 
the  only  soul  in  the  town  mean  enouj^  to  peep  at  the  i  up  in  the  'Palace  of  Revenge,  a  palace  containing 
Lady  Godit-a  as  she  rode  naked  through  the  streets  to    every  delight  except  the  power  of  leaving  it.     In  the 

Pef-Rot'ty,  Clara.    The  nurse  of  David  Copperfield    J,";^"^  *"*"'*''"'  "  "'  "■"  ''™  ^^^  ''"'  ""'"^  '"''  * 
e  of  the  buttons       Philip.    The  Hadnesi  of  Pblllp,  Josephine  Das- 


yielded    b 


nurse.  Dan' el  was  a  Yarmouth  fisherman.  His  nephew,  i  j;™"™  ■"  i"=  ,"','»R'."B  lo™."'  ouuninun,  me  cnua 
Ham  Peggotty.  and  his  brother-in-law's  child.  'Miltle  therefore,  of  originality,  of  vii-acity.  of  hii"«or,  and  of 
Em'ly,"  fiVed  with  him,  I  fascinating  power  of  invention  la  the  held  ot  mischief," 

—  .        .         _.  Philippic.     A  word  used  to  denote  any  discourse  or 

,^~.  I  deolamatSn  fuU  of.  acrimonious  invective.     It  derives 
*"■"    PhiUp  of  mT^o"  in  which  tlie  or»tol"™Cieri'"at'tSked 


Fenotty,  Em'ly,     She  was  enmted 

gotty;   but  being  fascinated  witti  Steerforth  nh< 
She  was  afterwards  reclaimed,  and  emigrated 


Penotty.    Bam.     Represent: 


n-hearted  haheri 


csted,   simple-minded,    hone 


e  in  Ger 


ill-behaved  a 


—                       '--          «f  .J. I-  m^A  K— ^  „*  -         „i  u    I  atudentj.     Matthew  Arnold  applied  tJ 
of  title  and  hero  of  a  novsl  bv  i  .„  .k ijji — i :„  c- — i J  '^ 


inacneray.    p'ubiished  "in""i8»    and"™1850*  w^  the  '  *"ih'„!!"'^'iil^'*«i'i  ^^k'  «!.,»..  „i, 
immediate  successor  of  "Vanity   Fair,"     Ulerary  life    nJ^V^;,-T™i.l?^ASlrl™    ihi^^tJ^ 


■:i-Z,';;;i:iH-T;;";r."l.i;;„™  S?  yin    J  i, ^^"™f>'  '''«    one  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  who  hated  Caiaphas,  the 

described  in  the  history  of  Pen,  a  hero  of  no  very    ^ieh  Driest,  for  beinn  a  Sadducee.     Philo  made  a  ™w 

lU  Jnus  was  numbered 


i^r™^.  ■"  "■"  """"  "'  '  ^ ' "'  I  J'^^  Ct'ouW  -"' '  ^-"^ -' 


PeDdenpls.  Arthur.     A  youiig  man  of  ardent  feel-    with  the  dead. 


-  -  .  -     .-...™ =..  by  Obaddon,  the  angel  of  death, 

Pendennls,  Laura.     His  sister  has  been  considered        PhlllrB.     Faery  Queen,  Spenser.     A  lady  of  large 

..le  of  the  best  of  Thackeray's  characters,  <  fortune,  betrothed  toBrscidasy  but.  seeing  the  fortune 

Pendennli,  Malar.     A  tuft-hunter,  who  fawns  on    of  Amidas  daily  increasing,  and  that  of  Uracidas  getting 

his  patrcns  tor  the  sake  of  wedging  himself  into  their    smaller,   she  attached   heiaelf  to  the  more  prosperous 


PeDdTBic'on.     A   title  conferred  on   several   British        Fhlneas.  _  Unele  Tom's  Cabin,  Hra.  Stowe.    The 

"  E^icJgUM,"  the  name  of  a  rustii 


Lt  danger,  when  they  were  invested  quaker,   an   "underground  railroad^'   man   who  helped 

Willi  uicuiLuruLi   |Mi*er;     thus   L'ter  and    Arthur   were  the  slave  family  of  Ucor —  ---■  ■"'---  --  ----^  ^__..,_ 

aach  appointed  to  the  office  to  repel  the  Baxon  invaders,  after  Eliss  had  crossed  t\ 

PennsylyanlB  Farmer.     A  surname  gi\-en  to  John 

he  published  h 


British  Colonies,"     Theu  were  Plckanln'ny.    A  youns  chikl.    A  Weat  Icdiati  Degro 

and  were  subsequently  translated  into  French,  Pickwick,  Mr.  Samuel.    The  hero  of  the  "Pickwick 

Fenny-a-llner.    A   contributor  to  the  local  news-  Papers,"  by  Charles  Dickens.     He  is  a  simple-minded 

^M™'of"nem  u^  to'liliBid  a  p^nny*a"ifne  ™E™g-  «h"r't  °bt^k°irait^iS'*HB"'founds™"ubf^nd'^vSs 

Fenny  Dreadfuls.     Penny  sensational  papers.             |  under  his  guardianship.    Th^  meet  many  laughable 

Pen'tateueh.     A  name  given  by  Greek   translators  adventures, 

to  the  live  book*  of  the  Old  Testament  ascribed   to  Pled    Piper    ot    Hamelln.    Old    German    legend. 

Moses.   .The  chief  aim  of  the  Pentateuch  is  to  gii-e  a  Robert  Browning,  in  his  poem  entitled  "The  Ked  Piper," 

Siinded''among''t™m""T™dilionf  as'preserved*iS"hi    country  of  Brunswick,  and  off^^V  f or  i ,, 

earliest  historical  records,  mentions  Moses  as  the  writer  to  rid  the  town  of  the  rats  by  which  it  was  infested, 

of  the  complete  Pentateuch,  such  as  it  is  now.  with  the  Ha%nng  executed   his   task,  and   Ihs  promised   reward 

of'iSe  'lawgiver,  whi^'h^e  bMn  ascribed  "jMh™"  puJe,  and  drew  tho  children  of  the  town  to  a  cavern  in 

Pepys'  Diary.    A  writing  which  brought  tame  to  ,  the  side  of  a  hill,  which,  upon  their  entrance,  closed 


iwn  of  Hac 


pubfished  in  1825,     It  extends'over  the        Piers  Plowman.    The  hero  of  a  satirical  poem  of 


author,  was 

■'■  '      'in    lau,     ...  V. 

icie  ot  that  gay  and  profligate  time.     We  have  no  other    Bunyan,  o 
book  which  pves  so  life-like  a  picture  of  that  extra-    which  he 

ordinary  state  of  society.  |  rupt' 

Peresrlne  Pickle.     TTie  hero  and  title  of  a  novel  by    the 


Bmollett  (1751).     Peregrine  Pickle  is  a  savage,  ungiste-    Robert  or   William   Langland.     \d   other   writings  so* 
(ul  spendthrift,  fond  of  practical  jokes,  and  suffering    faithfully  reflect  the  popular  feeling  dunng  the  great 

his  own' wilfully.  '     ""    "°"        "        ""    '  *"  i  ^teriy  satiticalpoem."The  Viwonqf  PieraPloughman.'" 

I^qitizec  by  Google 
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«in  property  (rom  i 
WrLtlen  by  Bunya 


>        PtlmroM,  Mrs.  Deborah.    The  dortor's  wife,  full 

of  motherly   vanity,   and  dMirmu  to  IlPHUt  •enleel. 

.    She  could  read  without  much  gpelling.  and  prided  her- 

1    self  on  ber  hoiuewifeiy,  eflpecLoJIy  on  her  cooflcberry 


lot.  The.     Title 


n  the  City  of  Deitniction.  '  giving  in  barter  a  good  horse  for  a  sraa  of  wort 

IB  a  liEllt  with  Apallyon,    green  spectaclw  with  copper  rims. 

>ver  a  deep  atream.  whieh        Primrose,  Olivia.     The  eldest  daughter  of  the  dc 

i-itory  by  Cooper, 
of  the  English  Ungi 


the  adventure*  of  John  Paul  Jonea. 
Pinch,    Tom.     A   character    in 

Plppa  Paimes.     The  '■"-   -'  - 


nd^  OD 


irefen  John 


Platonic 


.   ia   a   lisht-hearted    j 

'  her  aa  Hhe  paaaea  by  d 
>rds  act  witli  secret  bi 

e  between  pen 


J  of  m 

y  called  1( 


Plat 


etrongly  advocated   thia  pure  affwtion,  and  hei 

Pocket.     Great  Eipeclallons,  Dickens.     Name  u 
B  family  promiueot  in  tlie  alory. 

Pocket.    A  real  scholar,  educated  at  Harrow.  an< 

be  had  lo  take  up  the  cal^ng  of'^^'nTer^and  l?S«r 
fag  for  a  livinK.     Pip  wan  placed  in  hia  care. 

Pocket.  Mrs,     DaUEhter  of  s  city  knijiht,  brouRh 
up  to  be  an  omamentlil  nonentity,  helpless,  shiflteiv 

whom  she  allnved  to  '-tumble  up"  aa  beat  they  could 
under  the  charge  of  her  maid  Flopmn. 

Pocket.    Herbert,     Son    of    Mr.    Matthew    Pockcl 
wonderfully  hopeful,  but  had  not  the  stuff  to  push  hi 


through   the   mediation    of   i 

1  marries  bim  after  the  captain  s  supposed 
he  captain,  however.  apptHre  at  the  close  of 
^g  eervi.'e.  and  the  friends  are  reconciled. 
■m.  Tempest.  Shakespere.  Rightful  Duke 
deposed  hy  his  brother-  Drifted  on  a  deeert 
practiced  mavic.  and  raised  a  tempest  in 
brother  waaSipwrecked.  Ultimately  Ptos- 
'      '  la  daughter  married  the 

.yed 


e  Kim 


of  Nap 


Pvnch'eon,     The  nan 

(iablee."     There  are:     (1  

cunning,  worldly  man,     <2>  HiBeousin^  Clifford,  i 


ipnaonment  and  sulTenng.  13)  Hep 
Iter,  an  old  maid  who  <revotEs  hers 
iSord.     (4>  A  second  cousin.  Ph«  be 


LB  by  Ions 
if  tile  faioily 


miie..      

Poetical  Romances.    These  r 
French,  group  themselves  about  n 


I  English 


pones^n  the  highest  interest  of  all.  TranslatJons 
Imilstions  of  these  French  romances  slowly  came 
"opular  favor  with  the  English  people. 

Po'Iyelat.    The  word  means,  in  general,  an  as 

—   if  versions   in  different  languaiies  of. the  i 

■     ■    -ly  applied   to   man 


binge 

works,  oi 
Of  small! 


small  p 


Bible.     Bm 


Le  Lord's 

I  Fifteenth  Century. 

lates"  of  Adelung. 
1  more  than  400  lanr 
Richard.  The  ass 
in  a  series  of    almi 


.njay,     A  bulleray  man.  a  fop;   go  called  fr 
.injay  or  figure  of  a  bird  shot  at  for  pract 
le  ia  used  by  Scott  in    "Old   Mortality"; 
■en  in  "Henry  IV.."  and  by  others. 
ia.     Merchant    of    Venice.    Shaktspere. 


Pnt- boilers. 

Potlphar    Pa 

sketches  of  socie 


placed.     He  I 


Puss   In  Boots.     The  subject  and   title  of  a  well- 
"  Nights"  of  t^e  Italia"' author  Strapa'TOla'andf  Charles 


is  brought  up  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 

the  cathedral  close,  set  upon'by  a  innb,  and  he  conceja 

beautiful  gypsy  girl  is  gibbeteil.  Quasimodo  disappBara 
mysUjiously.    but    a    skeleton    corresponding    to    tho 
deformed  figure  is  found  after  a  time  in  a  hole  under 
the  gibbet. 
Quaver.    The    T!H(ln    llnmasked,    FleldlnK-.    A 

™i!!^b"'  'hc  ?our1^'"L"y"'Sy  ^mWng°  to   give   hw 

Queen  La'be.  Arabian  Nights.  The  queen  of 
magic,  ruler  over  the  Enchaoteir  City.  Beder,  Prince 
of  PersA  is.  connected  -■■•-  •—  ■-  "■-  --'-      "'-  — - 


Quickly,   Hist 
Shakespere,     A 


IisrepuUblec 
im^  ?ugh 


"fS'SStiiJ^ 

Fsi€'\ 

Vf^c'i; 

■erfect  disinte 

at°^n(^ 

«ssofataven 
ce  of  Wales 

in  East- 
Sir  John 

Primrose,  Rev.  Charles.  Vicar  of  Wakefield, ,  kept  a  sort  of  wharf,  conts 
Goldsmith.  A  clerpynian.  rich  in  heavenly  wisdom,  i  imn  rings,  piles  of  rotten  wv> 
but  poor  indeed  in  all  worldly  knowledge.  I  eslling  himself  a  sbip-break< 


ir«.*  w^  head 
lived  on  Tower 


I  was  on  the  p«Qi 
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a  wounds  re 


Ribecra.     After'a 

the  Gniua 
tried   for 


o(  bsnc  &nH(«l  for  teloiiy,  <ih«o  ha  drowned  himaelf . ,  daio.     Ivanhoe.  vbo  irte  Butferini 

Qullp.  Mr*.  Kife  of  the  dwarf.  ■  younr.  obedieot.  ia  ■  louriument,  is  nuraed  I 
uid  pretty  little  wtiman^  treated  like  &  dog  by  her  hua-  and  adventure,  and  beiiig  a 
baod.  whom  ahe  loved  but  more  greatly  feared.  :  MaBter  comiiULQde  the  Jewial 

SulnteBsence.     "The  Rtth  etwnce.''     In  (he  caodem  j  sorcery,   and   she   demanda 
general   sense,   bq  epithet  applied   to  an  ojttnwt    demand   a   uraaUnl.   when   L — 

which  contains  the  moat  esaential  part  of  anything.  It  appointed  as  the  champioo  against  her;  and  Ivanhoa 
ifl  quit«  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  word  meana  an  undertakeH  her  defease,  eleyt  Brum,  and  Rebecca  is  set 
easBDce  fi^'e  tima  diatilieJ.  and  that  the  term  came  from  |  free.     Id  contraet  with  this  itrons  character,  Koweitft 

the  imponderable  form;  air,  or  the  goaeoua  form;   water,  '  the  beautiful  Rebecca  Grati  of  Philadelphia,  described 

or  the  liquid  form:    and  earth,  or  the  solid  fonn.     The    to  him  by  Washingtoo  Irving. 

PythaRore-ana  added  :.  6fth,  which  they  call  "ether."        Bed-Cross  HnlKbt.    The  Red-Croes  Knight  Is,  Bt. 

called  the  "hflh essence";  qui ntuae nee.  therefore,  means       Faery  Ijueen"  the  task o( slaying a^Bgonwaaasaigned 
the  most  subtle  extract  of  a  body  that  can  be  procured,    to  him  as  Ihe  chamDion  of  Una. 
UulnttlllBDS.     These'  ' 


I  upholding  the  cause 


a  Pretender,  and  f 
appeared  o 


UulnttllJBDS.     These  were  the  d^ciplee  of  IJu 

tal  Chriatians  allowed  women' to  become  priesi 
bbhona. 

QuEtus  Killeln.     rule  of  a  romance  by  Jea^ , ,_ .._ 

Quixote.     See  Don  Quixote.  ,  Red-gauntlet  as  be  frowned  wnen  anary. 

Quixote  of  Ihe  North.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  ;  Ited-ltldlnK-HiM)d.  This  nuraery  tale  is,  1 
sometimes  called  in  derision  the  Madman,  was  also  ,  slight  variations,  common  to  Sweden.  Germany, 
called  the  Quixote  of  the  North.  France.     In  Charlea  Permulfa  "Coolea  des  Fia"  i 

Ouliotlc.     I.ikeDouguixote.  or  one  who  has  foDiish    called  "Le  Petit  Chaperon  UouKe." 
and  impractical  schcmea  —  a  would-be  reformer.  Bepresenlatlve  Hen.     In  this  work  Etaerson,  n 

Quodllng.  The  Rer.  Mr.  Peverll  of  tbe  Peak, ,  newly  than  in  any  of  hie  other  works,  aivra  espres 
Bcoll.     Chaplain  to  the  Dulie  o(  Buckingham.  to  his  syitem  as  a  whole.     The  topics  are.  (1)  Fiaio. 

KBd'Iguud.  Faery  Queen,  apenser.  Queeaof  the  I  Philosopher;  (2)bwedcnborii,  theMyetic;  13)  Montai 
fabled  ^Tmaions.  Having  been  rejected  by  Bellodant  I  the  Skeptic:  (4J  Shakupere.  the  f'oet;  <5)  Napoli 
-the  Bold,"  she  revenged  herself  by  deKrodinE  all  the    the  Man  of  the  World:    (6)  Goethe,  the  Writer, 


Helen    Hunt    Jackson.     Ramona    sa 
Indian    followed    by    "civiliutioa" 

Slowly  but  surely  towaid  hie  own  en 
erself  a  share  in  the  troKedy.     Rao 

Basselas.  An  imaginary  prince  h. 
by  Dr.  Johnson  bearing  same  title. 
custom  of  his  country,  Abyssinia,  hi 


■e  by    I 


leilat 


D  for  aa  he  is  capable  of  being 
work  composed  by  Plato  400 


,„ B  Chrat.     The  "Rei- 

I    title  wouldsuggest,  a  political  work,  like  the  "  I 

nance  of  fully  developed  and  perfectly  educated  met 
.o  the  rral  subject.  In  the  "Republic^'  we  hnd  the  i 
led  in    of  virtue  to  the  verv  idea  of  social  lite  uroved  in 


iti5c  educ 
Plato  are  four 
e  was  the  Id.    G.   Milchefh  ~T"hi 


Baud  the  Strong. 

^j  ^  **!i*i''^'i?T- «' 

old  gods  and  lived  by  n: 


r    a  WajBld*   Inn.    _- 

g  who  worshiped    the    cessful.  no  one  of  wl 
ord.     King  Ofaf  went    original. 


hMMllMFforth  a  nimbH- of"™  ■   -  ..-■  —  . 


hom. 


cayed  n 


ride   of    Lammermonr.    Scott. 

ooii  an  old  ftmtch  nobleman  and 

His  son  Edgar  tails  in  love  with 

of  Sir  mjliam  Ashton.  Lord- 


il"andt£T^« 


Kh^  of  l^tlanX"^ uc  »,.. 
Lucy  is  compelled  to  marry 
BuckUw.     The  bride,  in  a  fit 

OslonS  AlhllJn.'^^^Edga" 
the  place  appointed,  is  teat  in  I 
STfilW.     "*"""■    ""Bovi 

Ban'ilom.    Bode  rick  Random.  Smollet.    A  young 

lU^oa^  «  random'.  iS'kwpi n*g  with  h^'^nLne""""'""' 

Bappaccl'm.     masses  tram  an  Old  Manse,  Raw- 

thome.     A  doctor  in  whose  garden  grew  Btrantte  plonts 

whose  juices  and  (rogrance  were  powon.     His  daughter. 


>nd.     In  Jerusalem  Delivered  by  Tassu, 


Beyn'ard  the  Fox.    The  hero  in  the  beast-epic,  a 
celebrated  epic  fable  of,  tbe  Middle  Agea    belonging  U> 

German,  profcasedly  by  a  Hinreck  van  Alcltmer,  snd 
was  printed  in  the  year  ,1408.     Before  Jacob  Grimm 

believed  that  the  poem  printed  at  LQbeck  in  14H8  was 
the  earliest  literarv  embodiment,  if  not  the  direct  source, 
of  the  fab 


Indo-Geri 

state^™C 
the  Chiiri 


lany  in  the  Middle,  Ae«.     Reynard  typifiM 
ncnt:''and'Nod'^'h'elion,'the're^?.'  llow- 


body.  whether  friend  or  foe.  but  especially  Isengrioi 
and.  though  the  latter  frequently  reducee  him  to  the 
greatest  straits,  he  generally  gets  the  better  of  it  in  the 
end.  The  work  now  consulted  by  aeneral  reodeia  is 
Goethe's  version  which  hss  been  translsteil  into  English. 
Rbapiuidy  meaiis  songs  strung  togelhpr.     The  Urin 

"Odyssey,"  which  at  one  time  vere  in  fragments.  Cer- 
tain bards  collected  together  a  number  of  the  fragments, 
enough  to  make  a  connected  "ballad."  and  gang  them 

"siilioTette'.  ^  Thc^name    of' a    f,e-nale    chataitM    in 
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Klnal'do.  In  Taaso's  "JeruaaJem  Deliverwl"  he 
belonmd  to  the  mrmy  ol  the  ChristiaDS.  He  wu  the  son 
of  Bcrtoldo  knd  Sophia,  And  nephew  of  Guelpbo,  but 
na  brought,  up  by  Mstilds.     The  Dune,   Rinoldo,  .ie 

Artosto'B   "Orlnndo    Furiceo."   nod   in  other  ronuDtic 
ttlrm  of  luly  and  Fiaoee.     He  was  one  pf  Chnrleniagt 


:E  killed  Chnrla 


at^d  dS? 


I  Bent 


Ring  and  the  Book.  The.  An  idyllic  einc,  by 
Robert  Browning,  founded  on  Italiaa  history.  Guido 
Francnchini,  a  Florentine  Count  of  shattered  fortune, 
marHed  Pompilis,  thinking  her  to  be  an  heire«.  Finding 
this  a  mistske  the  count  treated  Fompilia  so  bruUllv 
that  she  left  him  under  the  protection  nf  Csponaacchi. 
a  vouog  priest,  and  being  Hrmited  nt  Rome.  H  Uiral  aena- 
n  took  pi  see.     Pon 

tier  anppoed 

-iUaee  o"n  the 

Hudson.  While  shnotinR  Kmong  the  CAtskill  UountjUna 
he  meeta  with  a  stranger  whom  he  helps  in  carrying  a 
keg  over  rocks  and  cliffs;  ivich  him  he  Joins  a  party  who 
are  silently  lolhng  ninepins.  Rip  Van  Winkle  drinks 
deeply  of  the  liquor  they  furniah,  and  fallg  into  a  .leep 
which  lasts  twenty  yean,  during  which  the  Revolution- 
ary War  taku  place.  After  awaking,  Rip  returns  to 
the  village,  finds  hJTng^  almost  forgotten  and  makes 

this  character  that  to  the  Engliah-spealiing  world  he 
was  Bip  Van  Winkla. 

Boberl  the  Devil.  The  hero  of  an  old  French  met- 
rical romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  the  aome  as 
Robert,  tint  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  becsnle  an  early 
object  of  legendary  scandal.  Having  been  given  over 
to  the  DeTil  before  birth,  he  ran  a  career  of  crueltiee 
and  crimee  unparalleled,  till  he  wh  miraculously  re- 
married'  the    emperor's    daushter.     In    the    Eleventh 


,    — ide  into  Engliah. 

also  a  miracle  play  on  the  aame  subject.     The 
Robert  ie  Diable''  was  composed  by  Heyer- 


fhere  wag  also  a  miracle  pla 
opera, of  ''Robert  ii  "    "^^ 

Robin  des  Bol«. 


iploysd  by  French  mothen  to  fri^ten  their 


jf  Oberoi 


caf  Jokrt.  He  a  also  considered  the  aame  as  Lob-lie- 
by-the-fire,  in  some  tales.  His  character  and  achieve- 
ments are  recorded  in  the  well-known  ballad  beginning 
"  From  Obernn  m  Fairy-land."  Wright,  in  his  "Essays 
on  the  Literaturs.  Superstitions,  and  History  of  England 
in  the  Middle  AiHi,"  ampecls  Robin  Goodf^lo-- --  "-    - 

been  the  Robin  Hood  of 

BobiD  Hood.     A  la 
ploil 


saubioci 


Id  popular  Morris  dance. 


can  be  disc 


It  of  Sherwood,  in  Not 


.  in  Nottinghamahi 


Hno<lin 
In  the  . 


It  the  1 


«endB  extol  his  personal  courage  and  gen- 

ovela— "Ivaahoe"  and  "The  Talisman.'" 
he  fmt  appears  as  Locksley  the  archer, 

;ru'ioe.    A  tale  by  Daniel  Defoe.     Robin- 
int  to  .«   w».  wrecked,  lived  on  an  unin- 

id'^m  dea'thf  He  ^fed 

inguago  thao  any  other  English  book. 

, Bob  Roy.    The  tit^e  and   hero  of  «_novel  by  Sir 

',  Robert  JiUcGre- 


RoblDsonC 

-  son  Crusoe  wer 
habited  island 
of  life  by  numl 
vpung/ndian. 


Waller  Scott.       .  _., 

aohnquet  of  a  famous  Scottish  outla 
gor.  the  chid  of  the  clan  MacGregor. 


Roderick  Dhn.    Ladr  of  Ihe  Lain,  Senti.    An 

utlBW  and  chief  of  a  band  of  Soots  who  resolved  to 
rio  back  what  had  beeD  lost  to  the  Saxaoa.  la  eon- 
ection  with  Red  Murdock  ha  Boucht  the  life  of  the 

RodcrlKO.  In'Shaknnire's  "Othello."  a  Venetian  in 
pve  with  Desdemona.  who  wbeo  the  lady  eloped  with 

and  tiUe  of  nore) 


land.    The  I 

'      of  ea 


a^lSS^dTo 


1  the  deadly  buainen 
ta  i  ndua  trial  struflglfa. 


Eght  fi 

popular  epic 

according  to  tradition,  the  favorite  nephew  and  captain 

called  OHmMo.     Hi^^uin  in  the  ^I^^R^n^ 

toFrance.     The  oldest  version  of  the  "  Son^  o!  Roland." 

of  the  achievetnenle  of  Charlemagne  and  bis  paladina, 
belonra  to  the  Eleventh  Century.  Throughout  the 
Middle  Aga,  the  "  Song  of  Roland ''  was  the  mat  popu- 
lar of  the  many  heroic  poems,  and  William  of  Normaody. 
when  on  hia  way  Ui  conquer  England,  had  it  aung  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  to  encourage  :tbem  on  their  march. 
At  the  present  day,  the  traditionary  memory  of  the  heroic 
paladin  is  still  held  in  honor  by  the  hardy  mountaineeiv 
of  the  PyrenecB.  amongst  whoss  dangerous  defilfa  the 
■cena  of  his  eiploita  and  death  is  laid.  Roland  is  the 
hero  of  Thtfroulde's  "Chanaon  de  Roland;  "  of  Tur^in'' 
" Cbronlque " :  of  Boiardo'a  "Orlando  Innamorato' 
Arkiato'a  "Orlando  ^uiaso." 

BomaBce  of  the  Rose.     A  poeticsl  allegory,  bagui 


1  of 


d  by  Jean  < 


ler,  and  Jealousy  are  afterward 

ivnch  tn>ubadoun  compned 
1  at  the  courte  of  the  Norman 
imsslf  a  troubadour.  The  suh- 
e  generally  the  deoda  of  Charle- 
ofKing  Arthur^and  his  knights'. 


. '^f^m 

to  F^tern  lands.  From  the  time  of  Edward  II.  many 
of  these  tales  were  trBmlated  into  English. 

Ro'Rie-o.  In  Shakespere's  tragedy  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet."  a  son  of  Montague,  in  love  with  JuUet,  the 
daughter  of  Capulet,  who  was  the  head  of  a  noble  house 
of  ^^na,  in  feudal  enmity  with  the  house  of  Hon'tague. 

Ro'mulDS.  The  mythical  founder  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  His  name  is  only  a  lengthened  form  of  Romua, 
and  he  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  symbolical 
repreeentation  of  the  Etoman  people. 

Rosetta  Stone. ,  Found  at  Roaetta  in  the  delta  of  the 

and'iiTGM^lS^.  *Tlie  mMSuig™f"tho  Slietf^^ 
being  known  the  hieroglyphics  oould  be  translated. 

Round  Table,  The.  History  of  Prince  Arthar. 
SIrT.  Malory.      ■  —-' j- >-...._.--<—.■.■._  ..._ 

pendragon.   Uthf 

vaid.  and  when  Arthur  married  Guinevere  (1 
Leodegrounce),  be  received  the  table  wi 
knights  as  a  wedding  present.  Th&  tabic  numu  bibi, 
1.%  knights,  and  each  seat  was  apprapriat«d.  What  is 
usually  meant  by  Arthur's  Round  Table  is  a  smaller  CDs 
for  the  accommodation  of  twelve  favorite  knigbta.  King 
Arthur  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood  called  "the 
knights  of  the  Round  Table."  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Lomerock  or  Lamo- 
rake.  The  "  Bi«n  Feriioua  "  was  reserved  for  Sir  Gala- 
had, the  son  of  Sir  Lancelot  by  Elaine. 

BOTUSlllan,  Alice.  The  heroine  of  the  romaoee, 
"Alice  of  Old  Vincennea"  by  Maurice  Thompson.  Her 
guardian  was  Gsapard  Rouaaillon.  a  successful  trader 
with  the  iDdians.  "i^t  frogs  and  save  your  scalpe" 
was  the  plan  of  the  Latin  Creoln,  "Papa  RouealUan" 
was  a  frog-eater  and  the  ruling  spirit  in  his  little  village. 
The    English    and   their    Indian   allies    arranged    their 

....„!,  „„  ,1,.  (.,-    .,    V, _     .„H    .>,.    Ani-ri-i^n  aa« 

-  boy. 


whereabouts 


SIT.     Alice,  with  the  help  of  a  cripple  boy. 
e  flag,  no  search  or  quMtiooing  could  reveal 
bouts  of  either  flag  or  thief,  and  at  the  end  o[ 
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tha  lien  it  vu  producfd,  murb  to  t> 
G«iMnI  HunillOD.     Alice  forcot  hsr  fli 


.^t  lover,  Beverly.  whJDi 

a  d«ad,  but  Jmh  nis«d  it  on  ft  suu  nam  i  pi 

whidi  tba  itan  ud  >tripa  atUI  But.  ti 

Bmch.  PanlasriMli  Kabel>li>  The  iale  ot  vriada,  hi 
vinted  hy  Panto^rusl  and  bia  oampanion.  The  people  vi 
of  thia  iAsod  live  on  irind.  aueb  u  fiitltery,  pnraisa. 
and  hope.  Tha  poorw  aort  ara  very  iiWed.  but  the  i  tii 
■raat  an  atulled  with  huge  mill-dnughti  ot  the  aanie  ru 
unaubatantial  puflfe.  tf 

Rll'be-I>bl.    The  name  of  a  tamoua  anirit  of  the    tt 
"'  "  '  ■        '^  Germany,  corrapoudi 


It  of  I  SBc'rl-pant,  KtnK:  (■)  King  of  Gimana.  and  a 
ntnt  loi-er  of  AtigeljcB.  in  Bojardo  and  Arioato.  (2)  A  p«r- 
had  ;  wnage  introduced  by  Alessandro  Tasaoni,  the  Italiaa 
from  poet,  in  bis  mock-heniic  poem,  entitled  the  "Rape  of 
'  "      "     'let."   represented   as  false,  brave,   noiay.  and 


ime  niven  to  thoae  aocient  Iradi- 
3  substance  of  the  hiaCoryand  mythol- 
ivian  FHces;  the  laaiuase  in  which 
Buppoeed  to  be  the  old  Icelandic-     In 


ot  EoEkwd.     E 

bolladB.  aad  tal„. . ,  ..  _  ., 

poor  and  oppreaaed.  and  show  benighted  wanderen  their 
road,  but  to  wage  ineessaat  war  with  the  pmud  and 

Budge.   Bamabr  RudKe.   Dickens.     Bernaby,    a 
balf-witted  Isj).  with  pale  face,  red  hair  and  protruding 

In  his  but,  ia  the  hero  of" the  novel 'wfthh 


k  '  contains  the  hlatory  of  the  Jews,  religious  songs,  moral 

I,    praverba.  and    religious  stories,  so  the   "Eddk"   con- 

"""ned  Ihe  history  of  Norway.  reIij[ious  sonps.^a  bool^  of 


ThforiXil' 
id  "by  Ssp'mund  Sigfusson.  an 
,  in  the  Eleventh  Century. 


when  the  i^l  ■ 
ayed.  w 
>ed  to  d 


(^  carrying  a  Sag  and   . _ 

amslad  and  lodged  in  New^U.^fr 

but  both  te  an 
tured.  brought 

poor  half-witted  lad  waa  reprieved.  Mr.  Rudge'  the 
iaiher  of  Bwnaby,  supposed  to  Iihtb  been  murdered  the 
same  night  as  Mr.  Haredale.  to  whom  he  was  steward. 
Rudge  QmseK  was  the  murderer  both  of  Mr.  Haredale 
and  also  of  his  faithful  aervant.  to  whom  the  crime  was 
attributed.  After  the  murder,  he  waa  aeen  by  many 
hauptipg  the  locality,  and  was  suppcHed  to  be  a  ghoet. 
He   joioed    the   Gordon   rioters.     Hn.   [Mary]   Rudge, 

in°hie7ace  there^aa  wjldnesa^and  vacancy,  in  hen^^rae 

BuEKle'ni.  Orlando  Furloso.  Arlosto.  A  young 
SaraceD  knight  born  of  Christian  paresis,  who  falls  in 
love  with  Bradamanle.  a  Christian  Amaion.  and  sister 

is  noted  for  the  i>oea«eaion  of  a  hippogriff,  or  winged  i 
borae,  and  also  a  veiled  shield,  the  daiilinp  gplendor  of 

and'^a^tJ'nis''£n™t  ^°  eye^tl^t  bo '  ™-    ""  """  ' 

Bumpelsllli'chen.     Old  fieri 

ing  to  Grimm,  thin  name  ia  a  con 


in  verse.    Two  hundred  years  lnt«r,  Snorro  Sturlesc 

□  f  Iceland  abridged,  rearranged,  and  reduced  to  pro 

COCK  learners    the  "Edda."  and  his  work  was  called  "The  Young< 

IS  inseparable    Edda."     In  Ibia  we  find  the  famous  atory  called  by  tt 

It.     Barnaby  ,  Cermana   the   "Nibelungen    Lied."     Besides   the  sogi 

!>w.    ^™waa  I  and  th°e  whole  laga  literature  mtkuTovef  ^'^lume 


lection  of  lays  about  the  early  Teut 
"Saca  of  St.  OUT"  is  the  history  of  th 
"Fnthjora  Saga"  containa  the  life 
''-■■^■--  of  Icitnd "■  -'— 


twelfth  Century,  made  the  seconcf  great  collection 
ronicles  in  venw,  called  the  -  Heimsliringla  Saga," 


Id  be  the  fouada- 


8t.  Kiich'o-laa.  The  patron  » 
aid  to  hav«  been  Biahop  of  Myra, 
he  year  320.  The  young  were  l 
evera  him.  and  the  popular  ficti 


Old  fierman  Talea 


luC  the  aMrit  I  of  a  legend 

1  miller's  daughter.     He  haa  since  I  deecJ 
known  by  the  resulu  of  bis  help-  I  teem 

i^Sbj"      "" ""       '•'■™~ 


the  Dutch. 
91.  PatricL-a  PurKBlory.    The  aubjeci 

.  .__„.  , ,__.»_  ..-.iphnut  Europ. 

ilet  in  Lough 


Th» 


menta   underi 

led  by  Dante  ...  ..~      

laa  made  the  subject  of  a  romance  in  the  Foui- 
Century:    and,  in  Spain,  in  the  SeventflWilh  Cen- 
t  waa  dramatised  by  Calderon. 
Snlth'ln.     According  to  legend   this 
loKing  Alfred  and  Biahop  of  Wind 


irords.     there  i 


in  which  wB  find  the  charaoters  of  a  written  lanfiuage 


.ington  . 


being  used    ( 


.    'The  name  of  a 


lecially    the 
idical  started  by 


i»iw™p?Bch°,  or^lK^t" 


IT,  or  appreciated.    The  writere  touSed 
I  ol  fashionable  life  aa  weU  as  other  follies 


He  delivered  King  Caicaus  fi 


lances.  He  ia  the  chief  of  ' 
,  son  of  ZU,  King  of  India,  e 
1.  the  beloved  son  of  Jacob,    i 


of    i 


laeted  two  days,  a 


of  their  deeds. 


med  life.' 


"Sehrnband 
01  a  poetical  romance  by  Mat 
Ruy'dera,    Don  Quiiol 

who  had  seven  daughters  ai 


in  Rustai 

■■■  ■  Ine  valor  ol 
Persian  romani 
Ruatam  "  form 


Caica 

IS   sent   his  son    fai 

1  the  war  for  colonial  independence.    The 

to.     The   fight    to 
ered  that  Aafen.    wo 

do  with  political  life,  but  in  Iheif  every-d 

the  SalC..Boi  House,  ia  a 


fo  ni«n.     They  wer, 
^lon'ot'M'^iiD,  wbf 
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Sam 'bo.    Thia  term 

dniRnau  tbt  negro  rscs.  ttotn  laea  oy  sn.  etowe  m  :  bdh  i 

her  Btorics.  I  and  child  by  e 

Samlao  Letter,  The.  The  letter  Y  used  by  Pyths-  I  na.me  of  the  tsi 

Samlan  Sage.     Pythiiiioraa.  Nud  to  bare  been  bom    impartant  posU 
at  ffamos.  After  his  death 

HampMin.  Domlule.     See  Dominie  Sampson.  i  country,  but  returned  In  spend  her  o<d  age  m  »clusioii 

SamBon  AKonlates.     The  principal  thar»iler  in  Mil- ,  and  comfort  in  the  siune  pi»ce  that  had  witneesed  her 

ton's  BB.Tcd  dnuna,  "Samson  AKonistes"  or  "Samson    punishment.     She  always  bore  herself  Droudiy  but  not 

the  Combatant,"     Samson   blind  and  bound  triumph?    defiantly  and  brought  to  herself  such  Love  and  respect 

of  The  supporting  pillars  and  jxMishee  in  the  fieneral  ruin.    Cbiliinffworth,  Hester's  husband,  appeared  as  b  learned 

Sanebo  Pania.    The  ceqiiire  and  counterpart  of  Don  I  foreign  physinan,  visited  her  in  prison  but  promised  not 

OuiiDle   in,  Cervantes'    famous   novel.     He   has  much    to  reveal  his  relation  lo  her  and  devoted  his  life  to  iearn- 

wisdom.      He  rode  upon  "an  ass  wbkh  he  deuly'loved,  I  and  t&ej^aTysis  of  molivw  subtle. 

and  was  noted  for  his  proverbs.  I      Schab'riah.   Arabian  Klsbts.   TheSuttanofPenka. 

Sandals  oITberamenes.     Which  would  fit  any  foot.    His  reixn  was  a  despotism  and  his  decrees  abaolule. 
Theramenes.  one  of  Che  Athenian  oligarchy,  was  nick-        Sc  be  he' made.     Arabian  Mshts.     The  fabled  re- 
named "  the  trimmer  "  from  the  name  of  a  sandal  or  boot    later  of  the  storin  in  theee  "  Entertain  men  U."     Among 

cnee  could  be  placed  on  him.  The  proverbJ^He  waila  in    for  every  riay.     Tradition  or  fable  tells  that^ihehera- 

Sand'lord  and  Mer'lan.'"^Hw-o-  Samiford  a™Tom-    lul.  ^orgr«l  CDUraga 'and "ready"  ™  ^^  an''exeellenl 

lar  tale  for  the  young,  the    "History  of^!4nd'fo'rJ"and    Scheheraiadr^bt^inKl'permS^Dn  ^r'bu'youniier  sister^ 

aaoacrlt.  The  ancient  language  of  India,  now  ei-  I  her'ui'siiy.  " Si^e'r.'relBte' ^ me  m»i  oV  those'sto^es." 
tinct.  from  which  most  of  the  lauKuages  there  spoken  '  Scheheraiade  then  told  the  sultan  (under  pretense  of 
are  derived,  jt  belongs  tc  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  I  speaking  to  her  sister)  a  story,  but  alwajn  contrived 
group  of  tongues.     It  was  declmil  by  Sir  William  Jonts    lo  break  off  before  the  story  «ss  finished.     The  sul|«i. 

^i^,  dUmae'^alS  phil'^phical  ram'^^oS.         "'"  \  yoked  "adw^e^      "  '    "'"'  ""  '"  "" 

Santa  Claus.     In  fable  he  was  first  known  as  patron  i      Scble'mll,  Peter.    The  title  of  a  little  work  by  Cham- 


ils  ha  shadow  \o  an  old  man'in'f^ay  (the 


eiated  with  Christmas- tide.  The  old  eustom  used  to  be  meels  him  Just  after  he  has  been  dlsaj 
(or  someone.  oD  December  Gth.  to  assume  the  custume  pliration  for  aseislance  to  a  nnbleman. 
(S^  si.  Jfieholas'"  "  "     ™»    P  c  i    ren.    ,    wome  a    y-wo        or  any  poor,  si   y,  ai 

Sanlla'co.    The  war  cry  of  Spain;    ad  npted  because        Scotirge  of  God.     Attila,  King  of  the ..... 

St.  James  (Sant  laco)  rendered,  according  to  tradition.  Stanley  sb>'s  tbe  term  was  first  applied  to  Attila  in  the 
signal  service  to  a  Christian  king  of  Spain  in  a  battle  IluDKarian  Chronicln.  It  is  found  in  a  legend  belonging 
against  the  Moors.  '  --  -'--  '--'--'-  —  ■■■—'-  •^— ■ 

Sa'lan.     One  of  the  ouatu  of  the  1)evil,  and  that 

be  IS  often  "designated  ."^hoefi'medie^wntera'S 

oT tCfifth'ranll" which  Consisted "ol  cnieners    as'ms 

arch  of  hell.     Hiii  chief  lords  are  Bcliebub    Molo 
Chemos,  Thammui.  Dagon.  Rimmon,  and  Bel  a]      1 

Queene,     Spenser      A  nn 


knight  who  delivi 

The  meaninK  seems  lo  oe  ua^  iruii 

(o™l1me''it'u'y  concml'S"  'At^e 


r  Ninth  Century. 

Scroo«e,  Ebeneaer. 

Cbrls 

msa  Carol. 

Dickens. 

ax 

icutor.  a 

nd 

eirof  oTd  Jar 

b  Marley 

stock- 

hroklr" 

Wh 

m  tint 

-oduced.  he  is 

If^C 

g,  covetous  old 

loving 

ne  and  by  n 

ed.     On 

e  Chris 

Kbene 

""^^Jttf  CI 

ee  ghoela 

hristma«  l>a 

and  the 

;hos 

ofChn 

IS  To-come. 

"rh^'flrs 

lakfli 

dm  bac 

his  you 

i 

what  Christmas  wi 

u a  echo 

^."andwh'en 

-onrt  Bh 

io^Sh" 

It. 

ery  difficult  it  was  at  the  Reformation  to  separate  ( 

n'dera.  Clerk,    The  hero  of  a  well-knowo  Scot-  cheerful,  and  makes  Christmas  a  happy  day  for  many 

lUad.  within  his  reach. 

n'ders,  Blchard.    A  feigned  name  under  which        Sed'ley.    Mr.        Tanlty   Fair.   Thackeray.         A 

ranklin.  in  1732,  commenced  the  publication  of  an  wealthy  London  stock-broker,  brought  to  ruin  in  the 

ac,  cominunly  called  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac."  money  market  just  prior  to  the  battleof  Waterloo.    The 


K  fi 

„_ .    ._,.,.„    „.,„„„„  I  ___„. ..   _ ,  —ucaled  at  Ml! 

at'sr "wCbuf  iltSioit'^ucc^''   Sa^  WeUer'callJVim    son  of  a  rrc"h*^Undi*°*'^    '      -     "■''       "'^ 


Saw'ney.     A    sportive   dtnignation    applied    by    the    cheap  coals  found  but  few  cusLoi  ' 

English  to  the  Scotch.     It  is  a  cornintion  of  -  Sandie,"  I  of  Mr.  Sedley,  a  homely,  kmd-l 


,    „ .     ..   .1.  and  old  Osborui 

<r  Skaldl.     Court  poets  and  chroniclers  of    herils  him.     tleorge  is  killed  in  the  battle  c  '  ~' 


'wars.     Th^liar 


sns.     They  resided  at  court,  were 

Amelia  ia  reduced  to  greo 

poverty,  but  is  befriended  b; 

Ulte,  and  nttended  the  king  in  all 
b   celebrated   in  song   the   gods. 

ftreal''devoiion  she  consen 
Tey,  vain,  shy,  and  vulgar 

to  marry  Lim.      Joeeph  Se^l 
He  told  of  his  brave  dee<ls 

and  made  it  appear  that  h 

was  Wellington's  right  hand 

so  that  he  obtained  ttie  so 

riquet  of  "Waterloo  Sedley.' 

.    Title  of  a  romance  by  Nalhan- 

He  became  the  "patron ■■ 

of  Kecky  Sharp,  who  fleeced 

eroine.  Hester  Prynne,  was  con- 

in  Bi:t  month*  he  died  under 

cuously  the  letter  "A"  in  sear- 

Interest  in  tbe  novel  is  een 

mother  ol  her  child.  Pearl,  whose 

eisonalion  of  virtue  wilhou 

She  was  Krst  exposed  in  dis- 

intellect  as  contr^ted  wit 

h  iiccky  Bhara,^bo  ia  an  un. 

intellect  as  contrasted  with  Uccky  Bhara,^bo  ia  an  im< 
ng,t,zedb,G00gle 


LITERATURE 


Ths  ooe  bu  w 


penonaiinn  of  intsllect  without 

Sc'llm.  Brld«  of  Abjdoi,  Brian.  Tbs  cbar- 
■cttr  of  Selim  is  bold,  fuir  of  eDterprise.  and  fulhful. 
The  itory  runa  that  Bfiim  «h  ths  ton  of  Abdall^  and 
coiviD  of  Zukilu.  When  Giaffir  murtlered  Abdallah, 
he  look  Selim  and  brought  him  up  as  hi»  owq  son.  The 
young  man  f«Il  iu  love  with  Zuleika.  who  thought  he 
WW  her  brothm;  whoc  she  diKovered  he  waa  Abdallah'a 
flOD.  ahfl  eloped  with  him.  Am  ooon  aa  GiafEr  didoovered 
this  be  wept  after  the  fugitivei.  arid  shot  ^lim,  Zuleika 
kilbd  benelf .  and  tha  olTpacha  was  Mt  childlm.    Selim. 

■' Light  of  the  Harem." 
D.i...^      ™.._    -■-— jah     Klopitiwk.     One   of  tbe 

the  Virgiii  Mary  and  of  John  the 


collective  deaignatioa  of  a 
ik  eaoH,  «bo  lived  about  esO-MB  B.  C, 
.emadva  to  tbe  cultivation  of  practical 


Divii 


Peveill  of  tbe  Peak,  Scott. 


Ma  dot,  SoutheF. 


]er  lover  to  America,  when  Madoc  colon- 

Senena  waa  promised  in  maman  to 

en  the  wedding  day  arrived,  the  bride 


nental  Jounier.  The.  i 


7  I.aui«Dce  Sleme. 


ler.  The.  Br  LaurcDi 

_ .     ._  intended   to  be  aentimenta!  iketcha 

through  Italy  in  ITM,  but  b«  died  soon  after  completing 
the  fint  part. 

aeptuaKlnt,  A  Greek  veisioa  of  tbe  books  of  tbe 
Old  TeetBDient;  so  called  becauHi  the  translation  is  sup- 
possd  Ui  have  been  made  by  seventy-two  Jews.  who. 
for  tbe  Bake  of  round  numben,  are  usually  called  the 
"seventy  interpreters."  It  is  said  to  have  beeu  made 
•t  t^e  requnt  of  Ptotemy  Fhiladelphus.  King  of  Egypt. 
■  about  280  B.  C.  It  is  that  out  of  which  Blithe 
ciutioDS  in  the  New  Teatament  from  the  Old  are  taken. 
It  was  also  the  onlin»>'  '"■f  '••--^■'■-1  i^.n-lst;,...  t,^H.. 
use  of  by  the  Cbristi 


e  Blatan 


ried  t< 


Cabdore,  who 


pelted  th 

8«s'Ki_ 

word  which  would  open  or  shut  tbe  door  leading 
the  cave  of  the  forty  thieves.  In  order  to  opeo  it, 
words  to  be  uttered  were,  "Open.  Seaamel"  and  in  oi 
to  eloae  it,  "  Shut,  Soamel "  Sesame  is  a  plant  wl 
yietda  an  oily  grain,  and  beocn-  when  Cjutnttn  rnrsni 
word,    he   sutetituied    "barlt 


The  hero  of  Uoli^ 


led  in  bri^  aphoi 
—'—'—'-'      T 

. He  IB  , „ 

able  young  woman,  but  feeling  a  doub 

satisfactory  counsel,  and   not  much  pins'edwith 
proceedinpi  of  his  bride  elect,  he  at  laat  dsCermini 

ELve  up  bis  engageroent,  but  is  cudgeled  into  oompll 
y  the  brothers?  his  intended. 
Shallow.     A  bragEarl  and  absurd  country  jiBtii 
Shaknpere'a  "Merry  Wiva  of   Windsor."  and  in 
second  part  ot  "  Kmg  Henry  tbe  Fourth." 

BlialoK',  The  Lady  ol.    Tbe  herijirie  of  Tennyi 


neint 
Shan'dy,  Mrs 


H  bairing  I 


u  Shand>;  in 
I  of  individu- 


>e  ot  Trislram  Shandy's 


lubetituled    "barley," 


Bibles,  The.  or  Sacred  Books,  (1)  ' 
f  Christians.  |2)  The  "Eddae"  of  the  Soai 
(3)  The  "Five  Kings"  of    •      ™- 


The   "Korai 

Pitikea"  of  tne  Duaauist 

tha  Hindds.     (7)  "Sendi 

Seven  Sleepers.  Tbe. 


i)  The  "Three  Vedas 


;.•■■■  ftl 


Ct^n";  "The  Golden  lege"nds,""by  Jacqu«  de 
oe;  the  "De  Gloria  Martyrum,'-  by  Gregory  of 
and  the  "Oriental  Tal™,'^'  by  Caylus.  Aceord- 
>ne  version  they  were  seven  noble  youths  of  Ephe- 
ha  Bed  in  the  Decisn  persecution  to  a  cave  in 
CelioD.  the  mouth  ol  which  wu  blocked  up  by 
^  After   230   Jrna    tbey   were  discovered,   and 


Shwi'dy,  Tristra 

"The  I^fe  and  Opini 
Bhandf,  Waller 

The  romance.  "  Tratram  Shandv."  »  not  built  on  a  re«u- 

consisuof  a  aeries  of  episodn  which  introduce  the  reader 
to  tbs  home-life  of  an  Engliab  country  family.  This 
family  ia  one  of  the  moxt  am  wing. 

Sharp,  Rebecca,  The  prominent  oharactar  In 
Thflikeray's  ".Vanity  Fair,"  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
painter,  dashing,  sel&h,  unprincipled,  and  very  clever. 

his  excellency  Colonel^^wley^  C.  B."  lie  was  disin- 
herited on  aceount  of  his  marriace  with  Becky,  then  a 
poor  govemesa.  but  she  taught  bim  bow  to  Uve  in  splen- 
dor on  no  iaeoma.     Lord  Steyne  introduced  her  to  court, 

cauud  a  eeparafion  between  her  and  Rawdoa.  She 
joins  her  fortunce  with  Jcnepb  Sedley,  a  wealthy  "col- 
lector," of  BoKgley  Wollsh  in  India.  Having  insured 
his  life  and  lost  his  money,  he  diea  suddenly  under  very 

character  of  a  pious,  charitable  Lady  Bountiful,  pven 
to  all  good  works. 

Shepherdesa,  The  FaltUnl,  A  pastoral  dmua  by 
John  Fletcher.  The  "faithful  ahwherdon"  is  Conn. 
who  remains  faithful  lo  ber  lover  altboiuh  dead.  BliltOD 
lias  borrowed  from  this  pastoral  in  his     Comus." 

Shepherd  ot  Banbury.  Tbe  oateneible  autbor  ol  a 
work  entitled  'IThe  Shepherd  of  Banbury's  Rules  to 
judge  of  the  Cbangea  of  Weather,  stouoded  on  Forty 
Years'  Experience,  etc.,"  a  work  of  gnat  popularity 
among  tbe  English  poor. 

Shepherd  of  SBflsburr^PlBtD,  The.    The  bwo^ai  ' 


noted  ti 


nely  wisdom  i 


Shepherd's  Pipe, 
he  goa  of  foresta,  pastunn.  nuu  uui^iq.  rhu' 
ributfld  inventor  of  the  shepherd'a  flute  oi 
if  graduated  tulwa  set  together  (open  at 
1 — J  _*  .^  other),  played  by  blowing  a; 


lythology,  i 
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— . —  boy,  the  fable  ot  the  oali  «od  the  bri»i,  one  ol  __. 
beat-known  {aUea  included  in  the  c^ndmr. 

lyrio  by  T.  B.  Rend,  one  (rf  tiu 


^  during  the  heat  of 

li  likdy  to  sui-'— 

She  Stoopt 
by  Oliver  Goir 

Incident  which  actually  occOired 


a  QtiI  War  that 


She  Stootja  (q  Conquer 


Goldsmith  waa 

e  Fedwiitoi 


miataka  wm  Dot  diicarerad  [or  aome  time,  but  all  coo- 
eemed  enjoyed  the  joke.  "8ba  Sloopa  to  CoBquer"  ii 
one  of  (be  gayeat,  pmwuitwt,  and  moat  amtuius  tdecea 
of  Encliah  comedy. 

Shln'nbls.  Id  Lonsfellow'a  "Sawatha,"  the  diver 
who  ch^lenged  the  North  Wind  and  put  him  to  Sifbt 

Sbocky.  The  Booster  Scbool-msater,  Edvr. 
Enlesloil.  The  little  lad  from  the  poarhoUM  who 
adcimi  the  schoolnuKter  snd  early  warns  him  of  ptaui 
tor  upeattio;  hii  authority.  He  ia  also  a  small  poet, 
Dot  in  rhytuiQE.  but  ia  DamprchcosiDn  of  thing!  about 
him  and  iu  hia  way  of  looking  at  life,  and  he  grown  to  be  a 
helper  id  the  "Church  of  the  Beat  Liela."  founded  by 


Bhr'lock.     A 

Shakaspera's  -M 

SleKe  Perilqu 


i  gpeech  and  life  of  Cbelr  peop 
avuicioiiB,  raveogeful  Jew,  i 


I  holy  graal.     This  seat  was  called  "perilous.' 
would    be  his  death.     This  seat  finally  bon 


TeutODie  Iwenda,  particularly  of 
poem.  •><- ~vik.liJr,_  I.:— <  '■     1 


Slesfrlcd.     The  hero  ot 

'"^feLZ"-"--"         

rrior  of  phyaical  atrength  and  beauty,  and  in 
vajur  superior  to  all  men  ot  hia  time-  lie  cannot  easily 
be  identified  with  any  historical  personice. 

Btkea,Bill.    A  brutal  thief  and  how^reaker  in  Dick- 
ens's novel  "Oliver  Twiat."     He  muidere  hia  raistma. 

the  roof  ot  a  building  where  he  had  taken  refuge  from 
the  ctovd.  he  falls  and  is  choked  in  a  nooaa  of  his  own 
makins.  Sikea  had  an  ill-eondi  tinned  savage  doa.  the 
beaac-image  ol  hia  maeter,  which  he  kicked  and  Tov«l, 
ili-lnated  and  tondled. 

Silken  Thre»4.     Gulliver's  Travels.     In  the  king- 
dom of  UlUput.  the  three  great  pniea  of  honor  are  '" 

third  green."  The  threaJ  ia  girt  about  the  loins, 
no  ribbon  of  the  Lesion  ol  Honor,  or  Knight  of  the  Gi 
ia  won  mora  worthily  or  worn  more  proudly. 

Slnd'bad  the  Sailor.  A  character  in  the  "An 
Nights."   in  which  is  related   the  story  of   his  an 

%°^non.  lo°Vir(pl'j.  "*:neid"'  the  cunning  G 
who,  hy  a  false  tale,  induced  the  Trojan*  to  drai 
Wooden  Ho™  inlo  Trov. 

SleeplniT  Beaulr.  The  heroine  of  a  celebrated  n 

ro'und''whi"irBpning  "*"  '    ""  "'*"  '"  "  " 

Lt  the  expiration  of  Ihi 


linker,  ai 


aped- 


acouotinc  tha 
Charlemagne. 

ilHck  before  the  invad- 


deeds  of  Roland,  the  renow. 
slain  in  the  pass  ot  Ronc«vi 
ings,  Tailleler  advanced  on 
ing  army,  and  gave  the  aignal  tor 
famous  song.     (See  Roland.) 

Sonya  <a  the  Sierras.  A  collection  of  poems  b^ 
Joaqmn  Uilter.  which  made  him  known  on  two  oonti- 
nenia  within  a  year  of  their  publication.  The  title  ex- 
plains the  chief  subject  of  the  aones. 

SpectatOT.  The.     A  periodica]  famoua  in  literaturw 

in  whi^h  m».>  „r  >h.  .niri..  m.™  -Pi.i...  by  Addison 

- ~- — -M  publiahed 


r  Richard  Steele.     The  fini 

ndon  in  the  year  1711.  tha 

1  December,  1714.     The  moet  i 


Jted  of  Addiac 


-__ ,. ._  The  Spec- 
tator." of  which  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey  ia  the  ceatral 
figure,  and  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  and  Will  Honeycomb 


pure  KenluB.     In  this  Addison  has  given  a  delicacy  U 
English  sentiment,  and  a  modeety  to  EngUsh  wit  whicl 

English  style,  familiar  but  not  coane.  and  elegant,  bu 
'is  days  and  nit[hta  t4 


Immediately  in  front  of 
:hapel,  formed  of  three 


digit  of  tha  left  claw  of  the  Sphinx, 
pentanieter  Greek  veiaea.   b);   Arrian 


i  Babylon 
-■,  and  tl 


>na.    pntbesecc 

u'diMDver 
laa  abo  fou 


Pheninian  works  of  art. 

Squeera.  Name  of  a  family  prominent  la  Dickene'a 
'-Nicholas  Nickleby."  Wackford  Squeera,  master  ot 
Datheboy's  Hall.  Yorkshire,  a  vulgar,  conceited,  igno- 
rant sehoolmaster,  overbearing  and  mean.  He  steals  the 
boya'  pocket  money,  ciothea  hia  aon  in  their  beat  auite. 
halt  sUrvtB  them,  and  teachea  them  next  to  nothing. 
Ultimately  he  is  transported  for  theft.     Mrs.  Squeeie.  a 

feeling  for  the  boyi  put  under  her  ehaiie.  Miia  Fanny 
^qneeifl,  daughter  of  the  school  toaster.  Misa  Fanny  falla 
in  love  withNicholas  Nickleby  hut  Liter  hat«  him  be- 
cause he  is  inwnsihle  to  the  Boft  impeachment.  Master 
Wacl(ford  Squeera.  overbearing,  self-willed  and  paa- 
aionate.  The  picture  ot  this  family  and  their  wave  had 
great  influence  on  the  schools  of  England,  by  rousing  the 
people  to  a  knowledge  of  their  manairemenl. 

Squire  of  Damea,     A  personage  introduced  by  Spen- 

are  there  recorded-  It  ia  often  uaed  to  eipreea  a  person 
devoted  to  the  fair  sex. 

Stecr'torth.     David   CopperSeld,   Dickens.     The 

voung  man  who  led  hltle  EmTy  sstray.     When  tired  ot 


PeggotI 
Sten'tor. 


-ecked  off  tl 


an  herald  in  the  Trojan  War,  ..uuu, 
'great-hearted,  braien-voiced  Sten- 
■-—-  —  '— ■■  as  fifty  o' 


unaophialicaled  wit,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
aptitude  in  the  use  of  what  he  calls  "soft  sawder." 

Slop,  Dr.  The  narne  of  a  choleric  and  unchariUble 
physician  in  Bteme'a  novel,  "  The  Life  and  Opinions  of 
Trutram  Shandy,  Cent." 

Bloocb  of  DeipoDd.  PllBrim'a  Prosnsi.  Bun- 
jao.  A  deep  bog.  which  Chriatian  had  to  paaa  on  hia  way 
to  tbe  Wicket  Gate.  Neighbor  Fhable  would  not  at- 
tempt to  paaa  it,  and  turned  back.     While  Christian  was 


Stockton.  In  th 
future  ia  joined  t 
extremely  plauaibia  way. 

center  ot  that  earth  ia  diacovered 


The   Great  Stone  of  Sardla, 

ne  the  uuaginary  snence  of  the 

actual  science  of  to-day  in  an 

The  Nor'   " 


h,  ami  finallj 
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Icetual  oonviitaion,  when  the  ni 
(nedom  from  Uie  fetten  at  an 

(ITsf^l),  whose  hi«h-vr<>ui[lit  (isctxliH 

nflect  tbe  excitement  ot  the  timo.  I 

over  the  Chrietuji  nsjne^  or  ^ven  dverand  above  it;  an  ' 
additional  name.  For  a  Iodk  time  penons  hud  no  family 
aama.  hul  only  one,  and  that  a  peteoDal  oame.      Fi&to 

children;   and  ^  ^ithaaorauia  tauchl  that  the  minds, 

namn,  genio*,  and  fata.  The  popca  changed  their  names 
at  thnr  exatution  to  tba  poDtincate,  "a  ciutoni  intra- 
duoedbyPopeSergiua."  In  Fnnceitwssusual  tochange 
the  name  given  at  baptismn  aa  waa  done  in  tbp  cbab  of 
two  aons  oT  Henrr  11,  of  France.  They  were  christened 
Alexander  and   Herculfa;     but   at   their  cnnfirmation, 

ubub]  for  the  nJigioua  at  their  entrance  into  monaiteTiffl 


.on  began  to  aaoert  ita  '  occaaionaof  triumph  and  thanlagiving.  and  a  theme  upon 

j-tificiu  literary  spirit,    which  tbe  meet  celebrated  compooera   have  exereued 

.  .  their  mtuicaJireDiufl.     ThehymniSDiieof  themoetvin^ple 

I !  and  at  the  same  time  the  mtat  solemn  and  majnlic  in 

I  the  whole  range  ol  the  hyronolony  q(  the  Roman  Calbolio 

TaDn'bauier.     Aramoui  legenilary  bero  of  Oennaiiy, 

The  Doble  TaDnhHiuei'  is  a  linight  devoted  tc  valoroua 
adventum  and  to  beautiful  women.  In  Mantua,  ha 
wioB  the  affection  of   a  lovely  la^y,  Liaaura,  and  of  a 


^Liono  promts 

rannhl'iBer  a^     _ 
leparlura,  Liuura 


Lhe  form  of  mortal  woman. 

.  , more  than  be  hta  wlahcd. 

urane  la  venture  upon  tbe  Venuaberf. 
ida  the  mountain  and,  hearins  of  aa 


r  value  as  worki  of 


ill  careful  htatoriod  Btijdiee 


lo  more  be  pardonwl  than 


laushl«r,  but  whose  real  kini 
'"xaVard.    The  '  ' 


,.   .ooE"i' 

Tales  of  a  Waysldi 


Canterbury  Tain  "  aesemUed. 
la  sign,  a  tabard,  or  herald's 

Inn,     Name  given  by  Long- 

ther'much  m^e'SSirK^  u  Chlu- 

.  .     ,  Taloa."      TL«e  ■■taice'-  were  moetly 

ilhered  from  old  literaturee  and  translated  into  Long- 

"      "  only  ^ne.  "TheBirdeof  Killinnworth," 

tirely   original.     Seven   narrators  are 

Landlord,  the  Student,  the   Spanish 


pihered  (roi 


repraented : 

Cavalier,  the  jew.  tne  Diciiian. 
Theologian.  Four  colonial  tales  i 
-  Paul  Revere'i  Ride."  "  Eliiabel 
and  "TheRhymeof  Sir  ChnslUT 


Tbe  law.  among  that  people,  wa 
books  <rfMo»g;  the  unwritten 


e  Jewish  people 
■mbraced  the  Svi 


D  aibaolutioa,  saying 
'he  dry  warn  which 
«v(a.  TannhAuMr. 
is  former  preceptor, 
and.  lurce  him  back 
Ltil  the  day  of  jiidg-' 
mem.  noinwrnie.  ai  nome  tne  ary  wand  bears  leavea. 
Urban,  alarmgd  at  this  numi^le,  sends  mnaengen  in  search 
of  tbe  unhappy  knight:  but  he  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
This  Tannhftmer  legend  is  very  popular  in  Germany,  and 
ia  often  alluded  to  by  German  writsiB.  Tieck  hae  made 
it  the  sublecl  ot  a  narrstive.  and  Wagner  of  an  opera 
which  has  gained  great  celebrity. 

Tar-lulie'*  A  common  nick-name  for  a  hypocriUcal 
pretender  to  reli^on.  It  is  derived  from  a  celebral«d 
comedy  of  the  same  name  by  Molitre.  in  which  the  hero. 

Tea'sle,  L.ady.  The  heroine  of  Sheridan's  comedy. 
"The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  the  wife  of  Sir  Peter 
Teailo.  an  old  geull  - 


lively  and  ii 
lunLry  pn,  transplanted  ir 

II  bar  to  lieep  thebli^t  ol 


of  tl 


also,  t 


:     ThSi  

.  The™  are  p 


ia  believed,  about  the 

the  B^ylonian  and 
Jeriaalem  consisU  of  i»u 
;;GBmBra.|'     The   "Mishn 

The  Talmud  of  Babylon,  which  is  of  bighei 


.- Je  distinguiihed  a 

the  JeruiHletn.     The  Talmud  i 


Tea^ile,  Sir  F 

'■The  School  for  t 
Tempest.  Th( 

Dukeot  Milan,  wi 

Miranda,  jn  "an 

by  a  hidsoua  ereal 

atlerwanl  Anlonii 


Allon 


lof  tb 
}.  Sebasi 


of  t! 


J  the  island. 


BThis 
id  othv  trie 


'iA 


disciples  about  50Q  yfars  a] 


TKm  O'Shontei 


T  Cbria 


',U.Kfe 


liSI?"drank7lie  ventured  on  till  he  could^wk  1nS°tSfi 
diBce,  when  he  saw  a  dance  of  witches.     Ilia  prsaenri 


ipero,  by  hia 

l-bound  end  brought  to 
jT-plola  follow,  bnnginc 
are  made  ridiculous  and 

among  the  troubadours 
I  or  dispute,  apparently 

, umber  ol  t^e  ate  found  in  early  Italian 

A  writing  in  story  form  by  E.  El. 


d  by  Proapero  and 


Itissa 


>t  the  I 


L  of  this  I 


;icty.' 


home  to  the  '  Loni 


9l  by  Jan 
Lf^elbw 


e  of  a 


Talea  of  a  Way 


\ 


haa  been  said  of  "Tam  O'Shanler"   that' 
poem  of  the  same  length  can  there  be  foi 


tunalely  for 
leaped  while 
Maggie,     h 


soeh  a  eombim 
fijet  wonlaj  i 


'  back  to  Noi 
hope  of  thos 

I      Theodo'i 


ilde  Inn,  H.  W. 

jid, 
ileij 


way  to  say  to  Olaf  that  theiv  wh      ullid 
t  Iceland  men." 
The  daughter  of  Walleratein,  in  Schiller's 

Gariiantua-"     At  the  requcal  of  Ponocrates, 


the  toulntee  «^  povaiH 

n,tizedb,Google 
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a  Warslde  Inn. 

uiJder  ordered  by 

Uu-RO  u  the  "Drsmn"  biull  bv  Rand  the  Str 
was  Btranded.     Thorberir  built  the  -•-■-    — 


Kina  < 


I  read  y  Ibc  I 


SLandy.'-     A  ml 

He  ]£  the'impsisoQfttino  nf  kiDiln»s,  benevolence,  tind 
eimple-heartedDesB;    hie  coura^  in  UDdoubted,  his  g&l- 

TakeOf  The.     A  collection  of  orieiaAl  artLcla*  praae 


4idn  cut  with  deep  gaahce 
ed  to  fiad  that  Thorberg  had  done  the  deed.     From    and  "raTry' by  varic 
llBBhes  he  then  chipped  bikI  Bmoothed  Ihesidn,  to  I  v«ir  1«24      Thoi  wii 
...  JeJight  of  all;    >he  waji  ebriatened  the  "LonE  Ser-    f^u,'"''*-     '    ■   *' 
pent"  Bad  the  nBme  of  her  builder  recited  in  the  SagB,    iifu,, 
Thorpe,  Harry.    The  Blaied  Trail,  8.  E.  Wblle.    ^' 

t^t'^l^'i'  lbe'^crS''ty  "d^co^^rtti'on'^h^ch  ™te  I  7''^°'°^'  Al'Lins  Barrack-room  Ballad..  Klp- 
first  to  gtrsl  the  timber,  then  to  foKelall  him  in  buying  <^^ .  The  name  »  here  used  in  ita  genefal  mearung,  a 
it  aad  finally  to  ruin  him  The  true  romance  of  the  "ntiah  soldier.  The  name  cams  from  the  bttie  pocket 
sl'ory  IB  that  of  the  torent  and  the  titanic  utruggla  of    ledgers  (erveicl  out,  at  one  lime,  to  all  Britiuh  soldiers. 

'"Th'l^iJi^'if'Fe a'it'^lh^  A  famous  medieval  '.  '^''Sl^S'^^T''^^ 

tatival.  identRaJ  with  Epiphany.  But  the  name  ia  ™«n  ""'•  '«»'«  »  'f™  for  filling  it  in,  and  the  haw- 
more  particularly  giveD  to  a  kind  of  dramatic  or  I  [i^,^  °»^"  selected  wa.  Tommy  Atkim.  The 
spectacular  repnesntation  of  the  incidents  recorded  In  "»«"  ■"•  inslantlv  so  called,  and  it  did  not  reqilfe 
tETswond  chapter  of  Slaltbew  -  aa.  the  appearance  of  |  .^f^'^J,'^"  *"  *^™*"  **■"  °*"«  '"'°  *>"«  '™''  *"  """ 

the  miraculoiB  star,  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  the  i  Tom  San'rer.  Advetllims  of  Tom  SawjtT, 
solemn  and  caitly  wotehip  of  the  Babe  — which  was  i  Mark  Twain.  An  "elastic"  youth  whose  perfonn- 
long  very  popular.  ancee  dehght  both  old  and  voudk  r«dera.     Queer  enter- 

TlireB  Kin^s  of  Cologne,  The.  The  ihroe  "Wise'  prisM  influenced  by  the  old  supeisiitionsampnit. slaves 
Men"who[oilowedtheBuidinBst«r  "from  the  East"  to  and  children  m  the  Waitern  States  give  reliable  pict-r— 
Jerusalem,  and  offered  glfu  lo  the  babe  Jhius.  I  o'  boy-life  in  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Thundentr,   The.    Nan  ■     ■  .     i      „  .       _.  -  , 


"  London  fimn.'''     The  aecepteil 

of  "The  Thunderer,"  is  that  Captain  Sterling,  one  of  the 

mistajcen  assertion  and  uied  the  phrase  "We  thuiidered 
out."  This  caught  the  public  fancy,  hence  the  name. 
Captain  Sterling  was  a  well-known  figure  in  Ijindon 


•opularly   given    to    the  I      Tom   the   Piper.     One  of    the    chamctere    1 
Timte.^'     Theaccspteil    ancient  Morris  dance,  ' 


I  sword  Bod  shield,  to 

mh.  In  l(«endary  history  a  dwarf  no 
.  man's  thumb.  He  lived  in  the  nign  of 
,    by   whom    he   was    knitted.     He    was 


_.._  __,._j5orof  King  Arthur.     Amougat  his  adyenturfs  it 

___..„ _         ...  when  a  cow  swallowed  him  as  she  cropped  the  grass, 

given  to  shepherds  by  wntera  of  pastor^ '  poetry.  So  up  the  sleeve  of  a  giant,  and  so  tickled  him  that  he  shook 
also,  Phyllb  and  Thutvlis  ate  nams  often  applied  to  hu  sleeve,  and  Tom.  falling  into  the  sea.  was  swallowed 
rustic  maidens  or  ahcpherdensa.  ,  by  a  fiah.     The  fish  being  caught  and  carried  to  the 

Tlbbs  or  Tlba.     A  character  in  Goldsmith  s  "ntiien  ■  palace,  gave  the  little  man  his  introduction  lo  the  king, 
of  the  World,"  quoted  as  a  "meat  useful  hand."     Re  will    The  oldeat  version  of  this  nursery  tale  is  in  rhyme, 
write  you  a  receipt  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  tell  you        To'nlo.     DauKhter  of  (he  Besimeal,  tkinlietd, 
an  Eastern  tale  to  perfection,  and  undeistandg  the  busi-    The  name  of  the  youth  who  saved    Maria,  the  sutler- 
nesa  part  of  an  author  so  well   that  no  publisher  can  .  girl  from  falling  down  a  precipice.     The  two  (all  in  love 

I.  provided  Tonio  will  enlist  under  in  flag.     No 
s  this  dene  than  the  marchionoa  □(  Berkenfield 

thereby.  Having  discovered  the  atUmpt  of  Jonas  '  the  castle.  In  time,  the  castle  ia  bnieoed  and  taken  by 
Chuiilewit  to  munier  his  father,  he  compels  him  to  put  :  the  very  regiment  into  which  Tonio  had  enlisted,  and,  as 
his  money  in    the   "new  compBoy."    but  Jones    after-  ,  Tonio  had  ri-ien  to  the  rank  of  b  French  officer,  the 

Tl'mon.    TImoD    of    Athens,    Shakespere.    The  |      Top'sy.     Uncle   Tom's    Cabin,    Mrs.   Slowe.     A 

ilraiDB  begins  with  the  joyous  life  of  Timon,  and  his  '  young  slave-girl,  who  never  knew  whether  she  had  either 
hnpitable  ejtrBvannce,   Uunchee   into   his   pecuniary    father  or  mother,  and  being  asked  by  Miss  Ophelia  St. 

friends"  will  nil  help  him,  and  ende  with  bis  ffighc"into  ■I'specla  I  growed,"  Topey  illuslrat™  the  ignorancel 
the  woods,  his  misanthropy,  and  his  death.     Introduced    low  moral  development,  and  wild  humor  of  the  African 

by  his  friendsinBdvecsity,hepretendedtohave  recovered        Touchstone.    A    clown   in   Shak«pere's    "As    You 

his  money,  and  invited  his  false  friends  to  a  banquet.    Like  It." 

The  table  was  Uden  with  covers,  but  when  the  contenis        Townley  HysterteB.     Certain  religious  dramu:  so 

Tl'ny     Tim.     Chrlslmas    Stories,     Dickens.     A    1'.  Townley,     These  dramas  are  supposed  ti 
striking  character,  the  little  son  of  Bob  Cratchett,  whose    acted  at  Widkirk  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire, 
family  were  made  happier  by  gifts  from  the  converted        Trad'dlea.    David  Cop;      -■--'■ 

Tlriah'.    Ben   Hur,  General  Lew  Wallace.     A    everything  and  who  is  never  depress^  by 
beautiful    Jewisii    maiden,  sister   of    Ben    Hur.     Their    success.    He  had  the  habit  of  brushing  his  nair  up  on 

leavmg  a  large  ntate.     At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Tircah,    generally  accompanied  by  "the  deanet  ^1"  and  har 

with  her  mother,  was  imprisoned  through  the  cruelty  of    numerous  sistcis. 

MosbU  who  coveted   their  property.     They   both  be-        Tragedy  and  Comedy.    The  BBrliBet  reg^^  trs^y 

toTvclmSng'the'ouIcasM.  They  we?e™eSed™  J«us.  i  Thomia 'saokvilie.  t"u!  was  acted  in  the  year  1562. 
Ben  Hur.  himself,  witneseing  the  miracle'.  As  soon  as  The  first  Knglish  comedy  was  "Ralph  Royster  Doyster," 
the  change  in  their  look  had  taken  place  he  recognized  acted  in  1551,  and  written  by  Nicholas  TJdalL 
them,  and  when  the  Jewish  statutes  hod  been  complied  .  Triads.  Three  subjects  more  or  leas  connected 
with.  Tiriah  and  her  mother  were  united  with  their  formed  into  one  continuous  poem  or  subject:  thus  the 
brother  in  their  former  home.  I  "  Creation,  Redemption,  and  Resurrection  "  would  form 

TIppeeaDoe'.     Name  given  to  William  Henry  Har- 1  b  triad.     The  conquest   of    F.ngland   by  the  Romans, 
risou  during  the  polilicaT  canvass  which  nrecHJed  his    Sa-xons.  and  .Normans  would  form  a  triad.     The  Kelah 
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mytholuical  traditiou.    Tnor«l    maximS)    or 

poeli-y  dipoMd  in  gioupB  of  three.  . 

„  Trim,    CorporBl.       Uncle     Toby's     atlendmnt.    in  i  Pliny  and  othei„  _, 

StUDBB   novel,  "The   Life  and   OTunions  of  Trislnm  ,      U'na.     Faerie   Queen,  Bpenaer,     The    i 

Shanrj]'.  Geat.''  diatinttuabad  tor  big  fidelity  and  affec-  ,  tioD  of  tniUi.     She  tor*,  lauiiog  a  lamb  and  ridina  oD  a 
tmn.  bis  mpectfulncss,  and  his  volubility.  |  vbile  an.  U>  the  court  of  Gloriana.  to  prave  that  ooe  of 

"-'-" —-      "--  of  the  moot  celebrated  heroes  '  her  liniihts  miiht  undertKlce  ta  slay  the  dragon  which 

lii  adventures  form  an  epiaode    kept  her  father  and  mother  prisonan.     The  adventure 

if  Arthur's  Court,  and  are  related  by    is  Kcorded  to  the  Red  Cross  Knight.     Being  driven  by 

nomas  the  Kbymer.  as  well  as  by  many  roma  '  "" '-^-  '-i«f_..  j  _■       m ■.  .._^  ..  .■. . 

Trot'mxid,  Betser-     David  Copperfleld.  I 


of  medirral  mmt 
Thomas  the  Rl 


the  green  before  her  house  to  drive  oH  the  donke 
donkey-boys.     She  was   a  most  kind-hearted  * 
vho  concealed  her  teodernssa  under  a  sDappish  m«>uu 
Miaa  Beiaeyma  the  true  friend  of^David  CopijCTfiald. 


— Irala  of  Southern  France  io 

Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  Centurifa.     They 

werv  the  first  to  discard  I^tin  and  use  tbe  native  tongue 
m  their  eompoeitiom.  Their  poetry  was  either  about 
love  and  gallantry,  or  war  and  chivalry.  In  Northern 
France  they  were  called  Trouvtra  and  the  language 
employed  waa  the  Walloon.  The  troubsdouis  were 
held  in  hiah  esteem  by  the  Court  in  England.     They 

fuTDiihed   literature   (or   tbe   raaden,   a^  so   wielded  , ^ 

potent  Influence  iTver  English  Chouiht  and  language.  oualy  s^bieviatad  U,  G,  R.  n. 

,  TrovKlo're,  II  Travatore,  Verdi.  This  opera  I  TJn'dine.  In  French  fable  a  water-nympb, 
IB  foundad  on  a  drama  belonging  to  the  Fifteenth  Cen-  exchanged  for  the  young  child  of  a  fisherman  li. 
tury.     Theatory  is  that  Trovatnre.or  theTmubsdour,  is  I  an   enchanted    forest.     One  day.   Sir   Huldbrai 


search  of  him.  In  her  wanderingB  a  lion  bceomea  her 
attendant.  After  many  adventurea,  she  finds  St.  George, 
'^the  Red  Cross  Knight,"  but  he  is  severely  wounded. 
Una  talus  him  to  thebouss  of  Holineas.  where bs  i* can- 
fully  nursed,  and  then  leads  him  to  Eden. 

Itni-I*  T»ni.     Uncle  Tom'a  Cabhi,  Stowe.  Mr*. 
of  unaOectad  piety,  and  most  faithful  in 


ths  dtschaivi  of  all  his  dutin.     tia 

man.  becomes  embarrassed  in  his  affairs,  ana  sens  mm 

to  a  slave-dealer.     After  passing  through  various  hands* 

Underg round  Railroad,  The.     A  popular  embodi- 

the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  were  assisted 
a;    often  humor- 


Itory  is  that  Trovatnre,  or  the  Troubadour,  is  I  an   enchanted    forest.     One  day, 
B  supposed  ton  c4  a  gypsy  but  really  a  brother    shelter  in  the  fisherman's  hut,  ftdl 


itb  Cnc 


to  death,  when  Leonora  intercedes  on  his  behalf,  and    

promiMs  to  give  herself  to  him  if  be  will  spare  her  (over.  I  Ur'aon.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Scott.  A  human  child 
The  count  oonaenta:  but  while  bs  gon  to  release  his  cap-  stolsn  l>y  the  king  of  the  fairiee,  and  brought  up  in  elf- 
Iive,  Leonora  kilb  herself  by  sucking  poison  from  a  ring.  land.  He  said  to  Alice  Brand  |the  wife  of  Lord  Kich- 
When  Uanrieo  dacoveta  this  sad  calamity,  hs  dtee  ard),  "if  any  woman  will  sign  my  brow  thrice  with  a 
also,  I  cross,  I  shall  resume  my  proper  form,"     Alii^e  signed  him 

Tuck,  Friar.  Ivanliae,  Scott.  The  father-eon- 1  thnce,  and  Urgan  became  at  once  "the  fairest  Eni^t  in 
fessor  of  Robm  Hood  and  connected  with  Fountain's  all  Scotland,"  and  Alice  rccogniied  in  him  her  own 
Abbey,     He  is  repreeented  as  a  clerical  FalitafT,  very  fat    bmther  Kthert. 

andself-iadulgent.  very  humorous,  and  somewhat  coarse.  Urjcan'da.  In  the  romance  of  "Amadis  ds  Gaul," 
His  dreae  was  a  russpl  habit  of  the  Franciscan  order,    a  powerful  fairy  sometimes  appearing  in  all  (he  torroia 

■Tuck  also  apii^  fn  t^e  "  MonS*  dan™  "n  May- i  "  «"the».*''son'' ^Constana,  ons  of  tbe  fabulous  or 
day.  legendary  Icings  of  Biitsln,  and  the  father  of  Arthur. 

Tur'ver-dnip.  Bleak  House,  Dickens.  A  con-  '  Ilto'pla.  The  name  of  an  imaKinary  island  dsscribed 
ceited  dancing-master,  who  impceee  on  ths  world  by  his  ,  in  ths  celebrated  work  ot  Sir  Thomas  Hon.  in  which 
majestic  appearance  and  elaborate  toilette.  He  is  rspre- 1  was  found  the  utmost  perfection  in  laws,  politics,  and 
sented  as  living  upon  the  earnings  of  his  son,  who  bas  '  social  arrangements.  More's  romance  obtainod  a  wide 
a  most  slavish  reverenoe  for  him  as  a  perfect  'master  of  popularity,  and  the  epithet  "  Utopian  "  has  since  been 
deportment."  I  applied  to  all  schemes  for  tbe  improvement  of  society 

Twelfth  NlBht,  a  drama  by  Shaknpere.     Tbe  story    wliicb  are  deemed  not  practicable. 
i...irf,„i,.» I 1... .. i..:-.L.         "-U'cn-llne,     (l)  One  of  theheroes  in  the  old  rp- 


shipwrecked.  Vioia  draeed  like  her  bro 
page  to  the  duke  Orisioo.  The  duke  was 
Olivia,  and  as  the  lady  looked  coldly  on  hii 
"      ■  "      wilful  Olivi 


ace  and  authorship.  (2)  One  of  the  'Two  Gentlemen  i 
Verona."  in  Shakespere'a  play  of  that  name.  (3) 
gentleman  attending  on  the  Duke  In  Shakeipere 
"Twelfth  Night."  ft)  One  of  the  characters  in  Goethe 
"Faust,"     He  is  a  brother  of  Margaret. 

"   '    rlaiinrVall'rlan.     Canterbury  Tales.  Chan 


an,  the  twin-brother  of  Viola,  was  attacked        Valc'rlan  nr  Vall'rian.     Canterbury  Tales,  Ch;__ 

iwl  before  Olivia  and  thinking  him  to  be  ,  cer.     Tbe  husband  of  Ht.  Cecilia.     Cecilia  told  him  she 
vitadhimin.     The cmuIi  waa  the  marriage  |  was  beloved  by  an  angel,  who  constantly  visited  her; 

tWice-ToJd  Tales.  Thia  name  waa  ipven  by  the  !  plied  that  he  should  do  so,  if  he  went  to  Pope  Urlian  to 
author,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  to  the  tala  included  :  be  baptized.  This  he  did,  and  on  returning  home  the 
under  iU  title,  becauss  some  of  them  had  been  already  angel  rave  him  a  crown  of  lilies,  and  to  Cecilia  a  crown  of 
published  in  the  "Token."  andotberperiodicals.  They  are  roses,  Loth  from  the  garden  of  paradise, 
mystical  and  [hnURh  io  prose  form  are  the  work  of  a  !  Valley  ot  Humlllatloii.  Pilgrim's  FroKresB, 
poet.  Tbe  tales  are  nearly  all  American  in  subject  but  I  Bunyan.  The  place  where  Christian  encountered  Apoll- 
treated  from  tbe  spiritual  rather  than  the  practical  side.    yon.  iust  befon  he  came  to  the  "  Valley  of  the  Shadow 

Two  Genllcmen  ot  Vero'na.  a  drams  by  Shakeapere. '  of  Death," 
tbe  story  of  which  is  taken  from  the  "Diana"  of  Monte- <      Van'llvFBlr.    Pilgrim's  PrOKress,  Bunran.  (ll  A 
mayor  (Sixteenth  Centucv).     Tbe  plot  resembln  that  of    fair  atablished  by  Baeliebub,  Apollyon,  and  Legion,  for 


oelfthNighl,  as  Ju!ia,d«guisedasapage.isaprominenl    the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  vatiitln.     It  was  Wl  inU 

jure.  -'  >'— ^--    ---■  '---->  -"  "- " 

Ubal'do.     Jerosalcm  Delivered,  Taaa 


figure.  '  of  Vanitv,  and  lasted  all  the  year  round.     Hera  were  sold 

....-,/j_       . , ,..         .     _  -■         f   houses,  lands,  trades,  honors,  titles,  "      '  '     " 


._ J  ,^^ .,     ,.^    — ^  of  plenaures  anij  delights,     Chrietian  and  Faithful 

and  Charles  the  Dane  went  to  bring  back  Itinaldo  from    had  to  pass  through  the  fair,   which  they  denounced, 
the  encharit«l  castle.  (2)  Thacfceray  gave  the  name,  ''Vanity  Fair,"  to  tbe  first 

Ube'da.     Don  Quixote,  Cervantes.     A  noted  artist    of  his  famous  works.     It  bas  been  called  "  A  novel  nith- 
who  one  day  painted  a  picture,  but  was  obliged  to  write    out  a  hero."     (See  Sedley,) 
under  it,  "This  is  a  cock."  in  order  that  the  spectator,      Veck,   TobJ.     The   Chlmea,  DIckcDB.     A.  tlcket- 

tnin.     Tales  of  the  Genii,  BIdlcy.     AnVchant- '  ?^tty.     One  New  Year's  Eve  he  had"  nightniari^"d 

ful  to  Allah  and  theirduly^'but™ a*y''ldnnW  err^J  or    ch'^reh,  and  tha^goWina  iwned^out  al  the  bells"'   He  wu 
sin,  she  had  full  power  to  do  as  she  liked.     Thus,  when    roused  from  his  sleep  by  the  sound  of  the  beila  rin^ng  in 


hideous  old  sibyl  in  Br  Walter  Scott'e 


,v  Google 
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Veiled  PjQphet.    Lalla  Rookb,  Moore. 


Adam.   Nfwh.  I 


id  other  «pr 


diffJipjred  it 


the  offices  of  tbe  Feut 
in  many  of  the  moet  h>L, 
lie  Church. 


«  of  the  RomsQ  Catb< 

Its  author  ia  not  knovD  nitb  certaiaty. 
Vvr'Don.  Die  oi  Dtan*.     Bob  Koy.  Scott.      Tb 

heroine  of  the  story,  a  high-bora  girl  of  great  beauty  in 
talente.  She  iB  ad  enthuuiaatic  adherent  to  a  persecute 
nlipon  aad  ad  e^ii^ed  king.     She  ie  excluded  from  tfa 

Ofdmarv  wiahea  and  Khemu  of  Oth'^r  rirU  hv  boinir  nn 

destiDea  to  a  hateful  husband  or  a  i 
iofl  A  nuucuiine  education,  under  t 


a;: 


Venkui  ot  the  Scripture*, 

i .  .K,  8criptur«  "■-  - 


of  the  Scripturea.  tiw  moot  remarkable  of  B 

1 J-  v..  -   — opany  of  forty-M 

— the  requeet  of  t 

The  ymiop  wu  publitbed  in  ISll.    "1 


lO  of  the  New  Tc 
portant  jdiilokwical  moDument 
Sixteenth  Century,  botli  as  an  bit 

fix  the  lacred  dialect,  and  estak 

Vicar  or  WakeBeld.  Theh 
of  the  eame  name,  Dr.  Phm 
pious  clercyDiao,  with  six  cbitdr 


but  is  reduced  to  poverty  without  any  fault  of  hie  own. 
and.  being  reduced  like  Job.  like  Job  be  ii  mtored.  <S» 


le  bfwns  lif. 
d^wnlUiy  fr 


Vln-cen'tl-o.  The  Duke  of  Vienna  in  S 
"Ueaeure  for  Meuure."  He  conunile  his 
Angelo,  under  the  pretext  of  beini  called 
.  ._j  j; -lumey.  And  by  exchaofii 


-.-- , ,, J  , ^._„  the  royal 

Vl'ola.  Twelfth  NlBht,  Staakespeie.  A  aiiitei 
of  Sebutian,  Tbey  were  twini,  and  so  much  alike  that 
they  could  be  iliitinguisbed  only  by  their  drees.  When 
they  were  ebipvrecked  Viola  was  brought  to  shore  by 

•elf.  Being  in  a  strange  land,  Viola  drassed  as  a  page, 
and.  under  the  najne  of  Ceeejio.  entered  the  service  of 
Duke  of  Illyria.     The  duke  greatly  liked  his 


>f  his  acute  poweig  of  obaervation  in  a  cbar- 

leof  heioand  title  of  novd  byScott. 
Dof  "WavuleyHr ■■--j-'— 

TAB  not  accepted. 

Fergus  M'lvor,  introduced  him  to  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
wanl.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Young  Chevalier, 
and  io  the  battle  of  Preston  Pana  saved  the  life  of  Colonel 
Talbot.     The  colonel,  out  of  gratitude,   obtained   the 

Birdoa  of  young  Waverley,  who  then  married  Koee 
radwArdioe,  and  settled  down  quietly  in  Waveriey 
Honour.  The  novel,  Waverley.  was  the  ini  of  8cott"i 
htslorical  novels,  published  in  1814.  Tbe  materiali  are 
Hjj^land  feudalism,  miiita^  brAvory,  and  description 
of  natuni  scenery.  The  chief  characten  are  Chatiee 
Ednard  the  Chevalier,  the  noble  old   banm  of  Bnd- 

'--],  the  simple  futhful  elattsmaD  Evao  Dfau,  and 

_  r-<.i  n...:-  '>-\laQey, 

Geaeral  name  raven  to  Scott's 
'  id  on  Euriish  history 
■Peveril  rf^lhe  Peak,'' 


historical  oovde.    Thi 


on  Scotch  hialoty  are  "WAverlcy."  "Old  Mortality," 
■■Monastery,"  ■"fhe  Abbott,"  "Lwend  of  Montrose." 
"Fair  Haid  of  Perth."  and  "CasUe  Dangenius."  Trmt- 
ing  of  continental  history  are  "Quentin  Durward." 
■■Anne  of  Geirstein.^^  and  '■Count  Robert  of  Paris." 
Twelve  others  in  the  series,  including  "Rob  Roy," 
"Heart  of  Midlothian,"  "Bride  of  Lsouaermaor,"  are 
connected  with  historical  events,  but  are  more  penonal 
and  deal  mainly  with  Scottish  character. 

Weird  SUIera,  The.     Three  witchn,  in  Shakopeie's 

Weller.  Samuel.'  In  Dickens's  celt^iated  "I^ck- 
wick  Papera.^'  A  servant  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  whom  he 
becomes  devotedly  attached.  Rather  than  leave  his 
„...„  _!,.„  1,,  J-j  „Qi  to  the  Fleet,  Sam  Weller  seta 
-ratt  him  for  debt.  He  is  an  inimit&la 
it,  simplicitv,  quaint  humor,  and  Bdelity. 
■  father  of  3am;  a  coachman  of  the  old 
ves  between  London  and  Dorking.     On 

ibby.'^  ~  He  marries  a  widow  and  his  constsnt  advice 


his  father 

™ny  W. 

school,  wl 


over  Mr,  Kckwi 


Ce stover  ManuKrlpl*. 


married  her. 

Vlolen'ta.    AU'i  Well 


lady  nonentity 
Vlu'land. 


d  her  ti 
hat  Ends  Well.    Shakes- 

neiuer  speaks  nor  is  spokeQ 


agreeable 


of  North  America  discovered  by  then 
of  the  Tenth  Century.  weU  wooded,  ai 
able  fruits,  particularly  grapee.     It  is 


of  Maseachusetts  or 
tbe  KlUK,  Tennyson. 


I  the  ^ear  1728  Colonel 
om  North  Carolina,  to 


s-William.     Witb    then; 


and 


VlT'len  orVlT'lan.  Idylli. „.. 

She  is  also  known  as  the  Lady  of  the  Lakt 

to  early  legends  was  of  a  high  family.  Tbeee 
tell  that  Meriin  in  his  dotage,  fell  in  love  with  1: 
she  imprisoaed  him  in  the  forest  of  Brittany,  S 
persuaded  Merlin  to  sbow  her  how  a  peison  c< 

chains,  and  after  he  had'done^s'o,  she  put  Idm  t 
While  he  slept,  she  performed  ti>e  needful  cere 
whereupon  he  found  nimself  enclosed  in  a  prison  i 

was  never  again  relsasHl. 

Tolapuk.  This  so-called  universal  language  was 
invented  in  1876,  by  Johann  Martin  3chleyer.  aSwabian  I 
— -r   and   later    a    teacher   in    Constai  ' 


Vhft'tl 


imained  in  manuscript  until  1S41, 
d  under  the  title  of^''The  Weei- 
ng BO  CAlled  from  the  estate  of 
th  branch  of  tbe  James  River, 
.  These  journals  of  Colonel  Byrd 
freshness  and  vividness  of  their 
continued  undercurrent  of  good- 
I  particularly  fond  of  indulging 
ipense  of  the  North  Carolinians, 
n  stoiia  illustiative  of  Natural 


abo 

t 

ne-third  is  of  Knilish  or 
mance  hinguag«^uraish 

the  Latin 

uid 

Ro 

The  gramm 
VuTg»te 

"h" 

sin 

p  fied  to  the  utmost. 
Sven  to  a  version  of  the 

made  in  Latin. 

robibly  by  St.  Jerome,  abo 

3S0.     This 

veisi 

was  authorised  bv  the 

Trent  in  th 

Walden 

^^?^-:s'ss.'L 

Thoreau,  w 

Hile 

a  day.     He 

read 

H 

mer,  WAtchod  the  birds. 

and  tbe  am 

thi 

'  CouncQ  of 


Wblt'tlnc-toD,  Dick.  The  hero  of  a  famous  old 
legeud,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  a  poor  orphan  boy 
from  the  country,  who  went  to  London,  where,  after 
undergoing  many  hardships  he  obtained  a  penny  and 
bought  a  cat.  Shortly  after,  be  sent  bis  cat  on  a  vm- 
ture  in  his  master's  ship;  and  the  King  of  Barbery, 
whose  court  was  overrun  with  mice,  gladly  bought  the 
Eat  at  a  hirii  jirice.  With  this  money  Whittington 
commenced  business,  and  succeeded  so  well  (hat  he 
Rnally  married  his  former  master's  daughter,  was 
knighted,  and  became  ioid  mayor  of  London, 

Wllfer.  Name  of  a  family  prominent  in  '■  Our  Mutual 
Fnend,''  by  DiDkens.  Reipnald  Wilfer,  called  by  his 
wife  R.  W.,  and  by  bis  fellow-clerks  Rumty.  He  was 
clerk  in  the  drug-house  of  Chicksey,  Stobbles,  and  Ve- 
neering. Mrs.  Wilfer,  wife  of  Mr.  Ri«inald.  a  mort  ma- 
jestic woman,  with  an  eialted  idea  of  her  own  Impor- 
tance. Bella  Wilfer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mn.  Wilfer. 
a  wayward,  pUyful,  affectionate,  spoilt  beauty,  so  pretty. 

captivating.'  She  spoke  of  herself  as  "the  lovely  wo- 
,  man."     Bella  mairied  John  Harmon.     Lavinia  Wilfer. 

youngest  sister  of  Bella,  and  called  "Tbe  Irreprenible." 
'  W&iler's  Tale.  The.  Bhakesperw  (IBM).  Leontta, 
I  King  of  Sicily,  invites  his  friend  Polinnle^to  visit  him. 

becomes  jealous,  and  commands  Camillo  to  poison  hin. 

;iti7eo»Ck)0>^lt" 


LITERATUSB 


887 


Lwnb 


tht  Rivn  birtfa  to  a  dniigki^r.  UenaioD^  is  mwrt. 
dsml  And  the  child  is  brauiht  up  by  ■  ihcpherd.  wbo 
cftUi  it  PerditB.  FloriHl  kss  Pfidita  and  Itilla  in  !ove 
vith  her;  but  Poliieafia.  hia  father,  talli  ber  that  ihe 
■Dd  the  ■hepberd  abali  be  put  to  death  if  ahe  eocouruea 
the  suit.  Floriiel  and  P«rdita  Baa  to  Sicily,  and  being 
iatroducad  to  Leontee,  it  ie  sooa  diKovend  that  Pcrdita 
is  hi*  lot  daushter.     FolimiBe^traeke  hi« --  --  "■-"- 


0  th»    UB 

1  of  Han 


The  1 


Worldlr-Wlwman,  Hr.  One  ol  the  chanwten  to 
Bunyim's  "Pilirim's  Pragiw*,"  who  conveiaee  with 
Chriitian  by  the  way.  and  endeavon  to  deter  him  from 
proceedineon  hi»  iourney, 

TV  ray  burn.  Eugene.  Our  Mutnal  Friend, 
Dleltens.  BamBter-at-law;  an  indalenC,  moody,  whim- 
■ical  youni  man.  who  1dv«  Ijiiie  Heiam.  After  he  is 
neail^  killad,  by  Bradley^  Headgtone,  h«  refoi 


FAH01T8  POEMS,  AVTHOR,  AND 
FIRST  LINE 

LrifhHuiiL 

lohn  Milton. 


Abou  Ben  Adhen, 

"  Abou  B«n  > 

Addreas 


Hail,  Iwly  [icht,off<[«inc  of  Heave' 

«  In  •  Mumm)' HoToot  St 

lou  tiaat  walked  about  (how  (traaga  a 


mSJkuJbuptn. 


marnea  Liuje.  who  lai^..  — .  ...v. 

Ta'boo.  A  namejivan  by  Swift,  in  hii  ■atiriral  ro- 
mance of  "GuUiver's  frareli,'^  to  one  of  a  race  of  brut« 
faavinc  tha  (ono  and  all  the  vita 
are  npreaented  as  beins  sub}ect 


The  Yahoo. 

horwa'endowed  with  rMaon.' 

Philip,  tha  <»)iebrBl«l  Sachem  of  the  Peqiwd  Indiana. 
""  ',  Sanda.  published  the  poem  between  the 


story)." 
Adonua Prna  B 

■■  I  weep  for  Adonais  ^  he  is  dead  t " 
Advice  of  Polanius  lo  Laertes,   . 

"Give  thy  thoughts  no  toD| 
After  the  Curfew Olivrr  Wtndtll  Helmet. 

"Tha  play  is  over.     While  (he  liiht." 
Aflon  Water. Rnbtrt  Bun 

"Flow  Hently,  sweet  Afton.  arTbons  the  green 

Alexander's  Feast John  Dn/i 

"Twaa  at  the  royal  feast  for  Penia  won." 
Alexander  Selkirk.  ~       " 


1  1817  ai 


I  IS IS. 


Tarpe.  The  6r«r  Horse  Troop,  Hamlin  Gar- 
land. The  resolute  leader  of  the  cowboy  gang  that 
undertook  to  drive  the  Tetonn  from  their  neervatioD 
laodB  in  the  far  West.  The  real  hero  of  the  story.  Cap- 
tain Curtis,  is  in  charge,  and  his  ntional  msnsgemcnt 
of  the  Indians,  his  fight  agaiast  the  political  ring  that 
would  defraud  his  wards,  and  his  courageous  handling  i 

.. = :_._  _i__  ..._  ._  L_  ^  diaerent  power  ' 

I,  when  (hey  Bh„  ,^ 
la  Che  hills,  making  of 


m  of  alt  I  surrey." 

Alfred  Harper John  Si 

"Dark  was  tha  night,  the  watch  waa  set." 

"  "'m 

"WhenFroi 
Annabel  Lee, 


a  lynching  party  on  feden 


CfaaHea   Kinselay,   was   the 

-  'Chartist  Riota  of  that  year, 

iwerful  delineations  of  the 


interest  in  the  Chartist  Rii 
of  the  moat  powt  '  '  '  ' 
e  poor  which  are 


Answer  to  Passi 

"If  all  the 
Apostrophe  to  the  Oc 

"There  is  a  pit 
Ariars  Snng,  .    .    . 


ly  and  many  a  year  ago,' 


-IdH 


.     Jottph  Rodman  Draki. 

.  Edgar  AUm  Pat. 
Igo." 
Sir  Waiter  Ruined. 


found  in  English 


koowledga  ol ^ . — 

in  tha  firat  hldf  of  the  Nineteenth  Centi 
of  whom  It  baa  been  said,  "He  hu  done  for  uie  nisumcs 
traditians  of  the  Carolinas  what  Cooper  did  for  thoae  c 
the  North  and  Wat." 

Te'o.      Westward       Hot    Chas.      Klngaler.      ' 
eharaeUr  in  (be  novd  prominent  aa  a  bold^n 


the  isthmua  for  some  months.  "WHtwardHoI "  is~  an 
hkstohcal  novel,  relating  to  Elisabethan  En^ish  history. 
Tor'Ick.  (I)  The  Ring  of  Denmark's  jotar,  men- 
tioned in  Shakapere'a  "Hamlet."  Hamlet  picks  up  his 
skull  in  the  churchvard  and  apostraphiiee  it.  <!]  A 
humorous  and   careless   panon   in   Sterne's   "Tristram 

Tnle  Ckw. 

gnat  ceremony  on  ChH 
and  lighted  with  the  b 
tt  laated,  then  was  grt 
of  tales.     Sometimea  it 

candlsa,  but  in  the  cott-., 

ruddy  blase  of  the  great  wood  fire, 
to  bum  ail  night;   ifitwt   "       '    - 


itmaa  Eve,  laid  in  the  fii 


the  palhleas  wood." 
.    .    .     William  Shaktrprtt. 
■..ome  unio  tnese  yeuow  sands-" 

Al  Forty-five Rdbtrt  J.  BurdelU. 

"Halt!  cry  the  bugles  down  the  columns' length." 

A  Thing  of  Bceuly John  Kiidi. 

"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

Auf  Wiedenehen Jamti  RvtttU  Laaill. 

"The  little  gate  was  reached  at  last." 
AuH  lang  Syne.  ......._._...    Robert  B 


"Should  auldai 
1  Robin  f.™- 
"When 


iatance  be  ton 


LodvA 


sheep  an  in  the  fauld. 

Baby,  Tba Otarge  Maedtnald. 

Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear?" 

Baby  Bye.      TAmdore  Tilfani. 

'Baby  Bye,  here's  a  fly." 
Ballad  of  Baby  Bell T.  B.  AUrith. 

"Have  you  heard  the  poeta  tell." 
BaUad  of  the  Tempest James  T.  Fitld. 

"  We  were  rrowded  in  the  cabin." 
Bannockbum R«6erl  Burnt. 

"Scots,  wba  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled." 
Barban  Fritchie -    - .  -      ^<^n  O.  WhiOier. 


■Up  fr 


Zano'nl.     Hero  of  a 


ing.  singing,  and  tellii 
rompanied  oy  Christm 
only  light  was  from  t 
in.    'The  Yule  clog  w 


»  called  by  Lord  Lytton. 


Baitfc 
Battle  Hymi 


John  a.  WhilUer. 
'alia  Wftrd  Home. 


Zanoni  is  supi>iMBd  to  posaasa  the  power  of  communicat- 
ing with  apirita,  pnlongtng  life,  and  producing  gold, 
•ilver,  and  piBcioDB  Btonea. 


Zeno'bla.    Bllthedsle  Bomaoce,  Hawthorne.    - 

atroog-minded  woman,  beautiful  and  intdligant,  wbo 
was  interested  in  playing  out  the  psatoral  of  the  life  at 
Biook   Fatm.     She  is   reprtaanted   as  disappointed    in 


the  Republic 

r  eya  have  Seen  the  glory  of  liw  nuuma  ui 
Lord." 

ilenbelm Sabi.  SouOiea. 

as  a  summer's  evening,  old  Casper's  work 
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nry  Carter,  prof msor  poLtical  e' 


Impprial  Harem, 
the  inmates  of  the 

^rem'^re  held"'t 
The  eldest  son  of 

The  Sultan   has  s 


acitv  (August  XI.  1876),  ■ 
1.     The  succession  to   the 

OUBC  of  Othman.  sprung  f 


!  in  Ml 


rrf  greater  age  than  him» 
children.     He  was  forced 
y,  lOOO. 
(ab'-a-larj).  Pierre,  a  Fret 


Abe  lard,  or  Abatlard 

at  P™l^a,"™Na'nt«!  in 'Brittany.  ™Ho™»re'hrat«f 
for  his  leaminR  and  genius,  and  opened  a  school  in  Paris 
in  1103,  where  he  taught  philosophy  with  grpat  success. 
His  TOmantic  love  for  H^ltase.  and  the  misIortiinM  which 

added  greatly  to  his  celehrity.  He  dieS''at''t™'pn'Qry  of 
St.  Marcel,  neat  CbMons,  in  1142.  He  was  at  first  in- 
terred by  the  monks  of  Cluni  in  their  monaaUry,  but  hia 
rvniRin*  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  Faraclc-  '" 
'  in  Champagn-.  which  AbiSlard  had  hi 


Jarter,  pro! 

_ad  finanee  University  of  ifichi„ „.  ,    

m  Davenport,  la.,  1851;  iraduate  Iowa  College,  1874; 
lecturer  in  Cornell  and  University  of  Michigan,  18S0-S7. 
also  in  Johns  Hopkins.  IS80-S2:  director  cHvision  trana. 
porlotion,  llth  census;  statistician,  loUrstate  Com- 
merce Commiaaion  since  1887;  president  American 
Economy  Aseociation,  1895-97.  Author;  Outline  of 
Lectures  on  Political  Economy:  Stale  in  Relation  to 
Industrial  Action:  Taxation  in  the  United  States;  Pub- 
lic Debts:    The  Science  of  Finance;    Statistics  of  Rail- 

'i^ams.  John,  bom  in  1735:  second  President  of  the 
United  Slat«;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1761.  He  was  one  of  the  delCKates  at  the 
Congr«a  at  Philadelphia,  1774,  and  throughout  encour- 
aged the  movement  far  independence,  in  which,  as  chair- 


ffiS.7s2fl. 


founded,  a 


esided  oi 
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yely  An«ri 


laud.  Einrlsnd.  uid  Pntni 

he  Bupported  Jeffnwm's  Embt 

he  oooupied  the  cbur  of  rht _ .  

After  hcJdiiizTBriouBofflcea,  m  ISZShe  wi 

deotol  tiuDiutad  Statea.  and  bsing  reCurnea  lo  iJoaEnn 

TUForouA  Bupporur  of  thfr  AboLitiooiBlg. 

/^I-tjarB  on  3i!«iii."  'Lecturto  on 
MKcMorra^."     Died. 

Adamii  Maude,  actras;  bora  (Kiskadden)  in  Salt 
lAke  Citv.  November  11. 1ST2:  her  mother  (atkBa  nun* 
"Ad»m»  )  was  ludiDE  wonmo  ol  stocli  comjany  there. 
Appeared onetaeein  ohild'iparta;  wenttaechDol;  joined 
E.  H.  Sathem  Compuiy,  New  York,  at  Ifl;  iHienue  rale 
in  the  "Midnight  Bell";  afUrwardin  Chatin  Frohman'i 
Stock  Company;  later  Aiip[>ort«l  Joha  Drew;  pro- 
DoUDCad  euocese  in  "  Litde  Minister."  1807-08;  utarred  in 
that  play.  ISOS-W;  also  in  L-Aiglon.  ieO(M)l  and  Bubw- 
Queotly  in  Shakeopenan  rol«. 

Adams.  Oicac  Far,  aatbor.  lecturer  upon  literature 
and  archltectun;  bom  in  WorceeWrMua..  136S;  gradu- 
-'--'  ktI4awJetMyStat« Normal  School.    Author:  Hfand- 


bookof  EuliahAuthon:  Handlnokof ., 

lliroufh  the  Year  with  the  Poeta  (12  vols,  edited 
Fost-Lauieate  Idyll ;  ChaptenfromJaneAiHten  (edited) , 
Monia'i  "Atalaota'i  Race,"  with  Not«  (edited);  Dear 


.-_ ,._    . ._..ed); 

Fost-Lauieate  Idyll ;  ChaptenfromJaneAiHten  (edited) ; 
Morria'i  "Atalaota'i  Race,"  with  Not«  (edited);  Dh 
Old  Story  Tellers;  The  Poets'  Year  (edited);  The  fitot 
of  JsiieAuet«Q'eLifB;  TbePreauraptioDaf  Sex;  Diction- 
ary ol  American  Authors  (5Ch  edition  enlarged);  Th( 
Arehbishop'e  Uairuarded  Moment,  and   Other  Storieej 


n  Schools. 


of  tha 

Mass.,  1722.     He 
leal  (or  popular 


— Eriwi  ilevol, 

displayed  on  all  i ,. _. ,—  , 

rigbtSi  and  i>«s.  by  the  patriotic  party,  pla»d  lo  lun 
leiislature  in  1760.  Adanu  was  a  memb«  of  the  first 
Caii(n«i  and  eisaed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
177?;  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the  Conatitut^on  of 
MaaSBChuastts,  and  was  tor  eevenl  yeais  pneident  of  the 
senate  of  that  State.  He  held  the  office  ol  lieutenant- 
goveroor  from  1780  to  17M,  and  of  goveraor  from  that 
time  till  1797.     Died,  1803. 

Addama,  lane  (HIm),  bead  resident  of  Hull  Houae; 
bom  in  Oedarville,  111..  September  B,  1830:  gladualed  at 
Rockfold  CoUeae,  1881 :  spent  two  years  in  Europe, 
1883-8S;  studied  in  Philadelphia,  IS88:  in  1886  opened 
vtib  Uim  EUmi  Qal«a  Starr,  Social  Settlement  of  Hull 
Hoibb;  has  been  inspecCoT  of  streets  and  alleys  in  neigb- 
boillood  of  Hu11.Houm;  writer  and  lecturer  on  social  and 
political refomi.     Author:  Democraayand  Social  Ethics, 

Addison.  Joseph,  bora  in  1ST2.  passed  from  Charter- 
houaa  school  to  Queen's  Coll«e,  Oxford,  and  graduated 
at  Magdalen  College  in  1003.  Hespent  four  years  travel- 
ing OD  the  Continent,  returning  in  if  03,  and  in  1704.  "Tbe 
Camp^jm,"  a  poem  celebrating  the  victory  of  Blenheim. 
brougfathim  into  favor.  In  1708  he  was  sent  to  Ireland 
ai  aeeretary  to  the  Lord  lieutenant.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  "Tatler"  and  "Bpeclati 


jCaop  (I'-aap).      A  odebratcd  fabulist,  said  to  ban 
beanbaraatPhty0a,aboutS2OB.C.  He  was  as  drfonne 

._  1 — 1.. ,..i..j  : ,-j    ^j^  ^^  oricinally 

UaTincgBined  freedoi- 

ilcd  throu^  Asia  moor  and  Egypt, 


I  body  as  acoompluhed  i 


MuBsum  Comt 


and  attached  himaelt  to  the  court  of  Cnsaua.  King  at 
Lydia.  Sent  by  that  mooandi  upon  an  emhsssy  to 
r..,-i —  j^  ^  offeixled  tbe  inhsUtanta  by  the  keonnen 

ro  from  a  rock  into 

His  history  appears 

Neuchttel. 

TSMr'LB*iw«lSentifiB'Soho^.*Brs7%7l  on  coast 
surveyof  California,  ISSO;  BMiMBDt la  soOlogy,  Harvard, 
1880-95:    developed  and  was  superintendeat.  1866-60. 

'~~' "  A  Hecla  copper  mltm,  Lake  Superior;  curator 

" rative  ZoOlqgiaJ,  Cambridge,  1874-65: 

-      „ —  .D  toOloglear  bivestisBtioD.    AppoiatM 

direotorHuseumCoaipBmtiveZoelogy.  Cambridge,  1902; 
appointsd  by  Emperor  Williun  IIL  of  Geimaay  munber 
Order  c<  Merit,  1002;  member  at  Academy  cl  Boenoe, 
Paris; pnaidantotNstiODalAoadmirofSeienoa.  Author, 
"  Eiplorations  of  Lake  Titaeaca.'^^Iist  irf  the  Eohino- 
derms,"  "Thi**  Cruioca  of  the  Blake."  "Revision  of  the 
EcbiOB."  "Pacific  Coral  Reefs,"  "Coral  Rerfs  erf  tbe 
Ualdins,"  '^Fauanuo  Deep  Sea  Echini,"  etc 

Asasrii,  lionl)  Johann  Bndolptaibom  1807;  oni- 
nent  naturalist,  was  the  son  ol  a  SwuB  Proteelant  deln'- 
man.  He  studied  medicine  and  graduated  at  Miinicb, 
but  devoted  himself  principally  to  ichtbyolo^,  and  was 
employed  te  claHsify  and  arrange  the  ooJlection  brought 
from  Braiil  by  Martius  ar-'  "—-      '-  """  "■ — 


?hair  of  toAlogy  and  geology  at  the  Univertity  of  Cun- 
oridge  (Harvard  Collen).  In  1805  he  visited  Braiil. 
ind  OQ  his  f^urn  placed  the  large  collection  he  had  made 


AsTleola   (.a-orid^-o-Ia).    (Cne 


on.     Died,  1873. 


the    I 


ana.  Domitian.  iealoue 
and  Agricola  witbdrew  to 
)3.  Uls  life,  written  b] 
Ant.  and  is  considered  a  m 


he  died 
Tacitus, 
calwriti  _ 
Acuesiean.  BenrlFrancoli 

and  the  Oalllcan  Chiuvh, 
general  in  1700.  and  defend!  _  ._ 

toe  Ultramontane  Party.     Aftei 

w«.r,™,inl-lrl,ailCeU«-^ 

i'tf 


HID  uvuvDu  •^-^liu,  itrr.    wu  made  procureur- 
iral  in  1700.  and  defended  the  Gallican  Church  aninst 

"     ■         Uter  the  death  of  I.OUMXIV. 

„ 1717.  but  was  twice  deprived 

of  tbe  seals,  ret jrirur  from  Paris  1722.  but  was  finally 
restored  in  1727.  He  was  a  great  scholar  and  jurist. 
Died,  17B1. 

Asulnaldo.  Emillo,      -  -       -         -     - 


«  374  o 


e  brought  his  tragedy  of  "Cato"  before  the 
d  at  Drury  Lane  it  proved  an  unpreeedeoti  ' 
^.     In  1716  he  married  Ihe  Counlaa  Dowager 

(rf  state.  '  oScd  at  Holland*^OT»  S  1719.'"    .  *"" 

Adler.  Felix,  educator,  lecturer:  bom  in  Alsey,  Gt 
many.  August  13.  1S51;  studied  under  Hebrew  rabt 
graduated  at  Columbia,  1870:  studied  at  Berlin  IPh.  D. 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature  at  Corn?ii. 
1874-78:  eaUblished,  1878.  New  York  Society  for  Ethi- 
cal Culture,  to  which  he  gives  regular  Sunday  discourses. 
Professor  of  political  and  sociaT  etbicg ;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, member  of  editorial  board  of  Intet-nationsI 
Journal  of  Ethics.  Author:  Creed  and  Deed;  The 
Moral  Instruction  of  Children:  IJIe  I  '"  " 
iia«e  aad  Divorce;  KeliEion  of  Duty. 
.Cscblnes. '^ — ..~.h^  _.,_,._.. 
Faili    -'     - 


.  Ist. 


near  (^vitc,   Luson,   May,   1S70;     educated  at 
IBS  by  the  Dominicans.      He  is  short  of  stature. 
IID    a    Japanoe    cast    of    countenance.     During    tha 
tbellion  of  the  Filipinos  against  Spain  be  was  in  conetant 


.  I  be  aaiuned  sovereign  power.     In  Mi 
;  1  tured  by  General  Fred.  Funston,  a 
;  .  siter  berna  in  constant  Right. 
.  I      Ahai,  eleventh  kiag  of  Judah,  i 
■  I  became  tributary  to  Tielath-Pileeei 


:   IJIe  and  Destin; 


Failing  in  at 

an  embassy  to  Philip  of  Macedf 
where  be  (bun.'    ■         •      ■      - 


Died,  3 


>r»tor. 
ctirwltoRhodee 


'L'-if^i 


I  kind  of  the  Visigoths  have 
uic  1.,  art«r  having  despoiled 
'-       ■       in  tbe  reign  o( 


IB.  C. 


.  a.  .'525  B.  C.  Of  ninety  tragedies  v 
ifty  were  crowned.  Seven  of  them  nnly 
IB  Prnmctheus  Bound,"  ■■■^'--= "■-■-' 


ud.   by   ft  f 
Died.  458 


LIB,  twice  beaieged,  Ron 

n  invaded  it,  he  plundered  the  city,  and  deetroyed 
.    Its  DoHlwt  monumenU.    In  408.  he  oilorted  from  Hono- 

;  I  establiahed  the  kingdoms  of  the  viaTgoChs.     He'  died 

'-  Africa'al^d' Sicily.  'Agaric  I  J.,  eighth  King  of  the  Viai- 
1  goths.  came  to  the  throne  in  4S4.  Beaidee  Spain,  he 
noeacflsed  Lnnguedoc  Provence,  and  various  other  tracks 
1  ofcountry.  Alaric  heldhiacourt  at  Toulouse.  Clovisl., 
,    King  of  the  Franks,  jealous  of  hia  power,  carried  war 

'tat  battle  was  fought  n«ar 

ly  the  band  of^Clovis. 


ngitizedb,GOOgle 
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Aibertus  BI>xnus<  bom  1193.  a  dud  at  gre&tHn< 

mad  le&roiiu.  was  appointed  Uiabop  of  Katubon, 
HUted  at  the  Geoenl  Council  of  Lyona  in  1274. 

(unoua  Thaiiui  Aquinu.     Died.  1280. 

Albuquerque,  Alfonso  d*  l.tH-trntJiair'-Jid).  a  P< 
(BU  Viceroy  at  the  Indiei,  bom  in  U53,  nude  hii 
expHlition  to  the  Eaat  ia  1503,  and  in  1S08  be< 
■oveinor  of  tbe  ladiM.  Aft«r  a  Juat  and  fuituuw 
he  di»d  at  Got.  ISIS. 

AlelblKdcB  iid-4€-b^-a-dtia).  A  famous  Atheolaa 
«tal,  born  at  Athens  about  450  B.  C,  ahd  educate 
tbe  house  of  his  uncle  Pericleg.  He  held  joint  comii 
with  Nicias  over  the  expedition  utainst  SiciJy; 


latrap,  in  PhryEia.  His  treacheroua  host,  instigated  by 
Lyaander.  Kins  of  Sparta,  wt  (in  to  the  place  where 
Alcibiades  lived,  and  in  seeldoc  to  eecapa.  be  was  aisas- 
sinated.  B.  C.  404. 

Alcott,  IxiuliB  Ha;,  born  in  1832,  an  American 
autboma.  She  began  early  to  write,  but  met  with  no 
marked  auccen  till  tbe  puuieation  M  "  Little  Women  " 
In  1867.  She  wrote  many  other  booki,  the  material  for 
her  Grat  volume,  "Haapilal  SketehM,''  beinf  Batherecl 
during  her  experienoa  ai  nuzaa  in  the  milita^  noamtal 
at  Waahington,  where  aha  went  in  1803.     DtMl,  1888. 

Alcnln.  Enjdiah  theolo^an,  eapecially  noted  aa  the 
ooadiutor  of  Cbademacne  in  hti  educational  refomu. 
At  tbe  invitation  of  that  emperor  he  left  Goolaad,  and 
aettl«l  in  Fiaaee.  where  he  founded  several  acboob:  but 
oa  belDff  inade  Abbot  of  Touia  he  abandtmed  tbe  court 
and  devoted  himaelf  to  theology.     Bom.  735,  died.  804. 

Aldrlcb.  Nelson  TTIIniBrlb.  United  Statea  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  December  5,  18S1-1905;  bom 
inFoster.  R.I. .Novembers.  1841;  academic  education; 
is  engBEed  io  mercantile  puisuit*.  Preeideat  of  Provi- 
denoe  Common  Council.  1871-73 :  member  Rhode 
Island  Lecislaluni  1S75-7e.  and  ita  speaker.  1878; 
member  of  Congress,  elected  for  terms  1870-83.  but 
rtaipied  to  take  seat  in  senate :  Republican.  Chairmaa 
of  Coounittee  on  Finance,  and  Republican  leader  in 

AI'drlcIi,  Thomas  Bailer,  American  poet  and  editor ; 
bora  in  1838.  While  engaged  in  the  ofHee  of  a  New 
York  merchant  he  bepn  to  write  verses,  the  succeee  of 

1855.  and  was  called  "The  BelK/'':  afterwanls.  he 
published  "  Babie  Bell."  several  other  volumes  of  poems. 


' '  A  revolt  o(  Thebes 
■'""^Stapont""-- 


severity:  then  orossioa 
mst  the  Femians.  whom 
log  Pheolcia  and  Egypt. 

.. at  Qau^mela,  anTthe 

le  of  Babylon.  Susa,  and  Fersepolis,  Alexander 
lenced  the  conquest  (a  India,  but  after  crossing  tbe 
and  penetrating  as  far  as  the  GanMS.  he  was  com' 

bis  marriage  witA  Ue  daugbter  of  Darius.  He 
>t  Babi^on  after  a  reign  of  about  thirteen  yean; 
J u_i__j  __j  ._,.__  .^  Alexandria,  which 


abuses  and  te-establisiiing  friendly  relatiotia  with  Fiaoee. 
Heidaoedin  the  Vatican  the  fine  collections  of  boi^  and 
manuseripts  left  him  by  the  Quaea  of  Sweden.  Died, 
1S91. 

Alexander,  Kevakol,  Safnt,  bnni  in  121S,  Prince  o( 
Novogorod.  A  brave  soldier,  his  ■umame  of  Nevaky" 
was  BivBn  him  after  a  signal  victory  over  tbe  Swedes  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva.  He  submitted  to  Batu  Khan, 
the  Tartar  Chief,  who  oonlimied  him  in  his  dominloDS, 
and  also  beatowed  upon  him  the  sovereignty  of  Sontheni 
Kussia.     Died.  1283. 

Alexis  (a-la^-ui,  Mlcha«lowlti,      "       ' 
bora  in  1B29,  ca       -     ■•      - 
1676.     He  was  ti. 


,.     „__itor  of  Peter  the  di 

;n  the  laws  of  the  iiingdom  w<      '     "      ' 
Qufactories  ntablished,  Hoscd 


id  died  in 

, JS,  various 

beautified,  and  many 


JO  the  editorial  stafli 

■nd  "Every  Saturday." 
the  "Atlantio  MontUy, 
1V07. 
Alenibert(UDn-lKirs'!,  Ji 


our  beet  periodicals, 
the"  Home  Journal.' 

but  resigned 


in  of  letten  and  a 
Madame  de  Tencin  a 
ioI717.  He  was  thi 
high  esteem  by  his  < 
His  treatises  on  dyna 


1  the  poet  Destoi 
fiinndof  Voltaii 
irks,  which  fill  ' 
lies  and  Buidi 


1SS8-5B, 
me  editor  oi 
1890.     Died. 

,  a  celebrated 

liiatoucbDS:  was  born 


atablished 


n  1801.  a 


and  Kim 


J  ^owed  himself  a 


g  of  Austcrlil 


Airieri(oJ-/<-<i'-n),VlGtor.aFiedmontase  count. born 
a  t74S,  This  digtinguished  poet  is  the  author  of  seven] 
steemed  tragedies,  sonnets,  and  other  worlis  of  fanCT. 
te  is  equally  celebrated  lor  his  "liaison"  with  tha 
kiunt«  of  Albany.    Died.  1803. 

Alfonto  I.,  of  Asturias  and  Leon,  bom  iu  993;  a  wis* 
nd  brave  king,  who.  elected  in  730.  succeeded  In  expel- 
ing  tbe  Moon  from  Galicia.  Leon,  and  Csstile.  He  also 
stablished  towns,  built  cburchee.aiMi  generally  improved 

Alfonso  X..  of  LeoQ  and  Castile,  bom  in  1226,  Bue- 
eeded  to  the  throne  in  1252;  aspired  to  be  Emperor  of 
icmiany,  and  in  12ST  divided  the  election  with  Richanl 
f  Cornwall.  In  1272  he  again  unsuccnsfullv  attempted 
o  gain  the  imperial  crown.  He  was  driven  from  the 
hrone  by  his  son  _Sancba.     He  was  the  most  learned 


1   XII.     He  a 


B  thn>i 


a  Ena  of  Batlan- 


ie02;    I 

"^tired  the  GnatTbinv' in 'wantage.  Berks,  849,  tbe 
youngest  son  of  Ethelwulf.  King  of  the  West  Baxons, 
succevded  on  the  dpath  of  his  brotner  Ethelred  to  a  throne 
threatened  by  invasion  from  without  and  diSBenaion 
within.  His  Rrst  care  was  to  drive  oB  the  Dan«,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  encountered  in  lifty-eii  battin  by  land 
and  sea.  The  great  victorv  of  Edington  (S7S)  led  to  the 
peace  of  Wedmore.  and  AUred  was  thus  for  a  time  free 
to  devote  himself  to  the  peaceful  rfforms  for  which  his 


died  in  901.  esteemed  as  a  religious  and  in 


-..."ii." 

and  Sweden  . 

was  defeated  at  tbe  battle 
Friedland.  and  compelled  t< 
at  Tilsit.  In  1S12  war  agsi 
rlwion  of  p«ea  in  1814  All 
Poland.  He  was  succeeded 
Nicholas.     Died,  1S2S. 

Alexander  II.,  Nieholavlrh.  Emi 

born  in  1B18:  succc"-"  ^•- ^..^ 

married  in  1841   M 
Louis   II.,   of   Hw 


improved  the  popular  education,  and  emancipated  the  i 
Ruausn  aerfa.  He  waged  war  suceeeslully  on  Turkey  in  '  t 
1S7T-TS.  Hs  wu  assassinated  in  tbe  streets  of  St.  c 
Petersburg.     Died.  1881.  f 

AleEUldeTlII..of  Macedon.snmamed'-TheGrest,'-  ! 
bom  in  356  B.C.,  son  of  Philip.  He  was  educated  partly  <  e 
by  Atialotle.  and  early  gave  proofs  of  skill  and  courage.  |  1 


Alger,  Bnisell  All 

n  lAfnyette  townshi 
7,  1836;  orphaiMd  at  i 
'ears  worked  on  farm,  ear 
it  Richfield  |0.)  Acade 
-hool  two  winters:  admil 
e  in  Cleveland; 


BnatoT,  capitalist;  born 
County.  O.,  February 
yc«s  of  age  and  for  seven 
ing  money  to  defray  expenses 

«1  tA  bar,  1359:  began  prar- 
■higan.  Janusp'  1 ,  I8« 


''  began  lumbering  in  a  small  way:  enlisted,  Eieptember 
'  2.  1861,  and  served  as  captain  and  major  Second  Michi- 
.    gan,  lieut.-oolonemiith  Michigan,  Dolonel  Fiftti  Michigan, 


He 


1  1886;   a  leadmi 


mberi  ng  Com  pany , 
Was  Governor  of 


lief  of  0.  A.R.:  .SecreUry  of  War 
-99.  resigned;  appointed  United 
iber  27,  1902,  to  bucitwI  James 
1  elected  February.  1903.  for  terrr. 
r;  "TbeSpanish-AmBrioaoWar," 

•ctizec,  Google 
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Alison.  Sir  Archibald,  bora  in  1762.  son  of  n  clency- 
man.  He  wu  eduatad  at  ths  Univenit^  □[  Edm- 
bmslii  lutd  f^Led  lo  the  Scottieb  baj,  becamms  deputy 
■dvocBts  in  1SZ2.  But  he  ii  b«t  known  »•  ■<>  i?»>npisn 
hie  sreAt  work  b«aff  "Tbe  History  of  Ei 


Be  died  in  1867. 


K>  the  Rfstoration  of  the  Bourbou.' 


AUen.  Jamea  LaDe.  kuthor:  born  in  KeatDcky, 
184B;  mduate  of  Tnunylvaoi*  University;  lauKht  in 
Kentucly  University:  i>ter  pnitesBor  of  Latia  and 
hicher  Enaliflh,  Bethany,  Wcat  Virginix  College;  eince 
ISaS,  eiveo  entire  attention  to  litcmture.  Authoi: 
"Flute  and  Violin,"  "The  Blue  Grus  Region  and  Other 
Bketches  of  Kentucky,"  "John  Omy,"  n  novel;  "The 
Kentucky  Ciuditial,"  "Aftermath,"  "A  Summer  in  Ar- 
ckIv,"  ''The  Choir  Invisible,"  ''Tbo  Reign  of  law," 
"The  Mettle  of  the  Paatura." 


the  seaifold,  and  a  revolt.  h«ded  by  the  Prince  of  Orance. 
.  broke  out.  which,  aflw  nearly  foKy  yteit  of  wai.  re- 

reealled  ia  1573,  bat  he  *w  aooo  giveo  the  eomnuod 
of  Portugal,  which  be  Quickly  conquered-  Thoiuh  his 
prida  and  cruelty  were  exccesiT^  M  waa  undoubtodly 
the  createat  general  of  hii  agt.  Died,  15S2. 
ido  j^AIonio.  oua  of  the  Spsniah  a 


d  l<en 


m  defea; 


ir  by  Ainu 

auppnssed  the  nbellion  <k  GonuUo  Piurro  ii 
i«  Spanish  con<iucrui 


AUen,  Ethan,  B 


.office] 


ia  troops  wore  mostly  from  Venni 
Qieen  Mountain  Boys."  Died,  171 
Allen,  TlolB,  actraMi    bora  in  tl 


ired  Forts  Ticon- 
□ing  of  the  oar. 
.  nod  wen  called 

Boutb;  dsugblsr 

in     mi?u,    .^uiuBtLCi     h;wl,     ui     uiu     BoStOO     fsjnjly. 

Sarah  (Lyon)  Allen,  Eniliah-womaa  of  good  de- 
scent; went  to  BoetoD  when  three  years  old;  educated 
in  BoMou  and  at  Wykbam  Hall,  Toronto,  and  boudins 
school  in  New  York.  Hade  d^but,  Msdisoo  Square 
Tbeatar.  New  York,  in  Eameralda.  at  ace  of  15;  after 
few  nianths  joined  John  UcCullough  Company,  play- 
ing Vir^nia,  Deedemona,  Corddia.  etc.  Subsequently 
plsnd  leading  clasHcal,  Shakeapareao.  and  comedy  nla 
with  Lawienee  Barrett.  Tommaso  Salvini.  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, aibd  William  J.  Fiorenoa.  Leading  lady  at  Bcston 
Museum  (or  a  nason;  also  at  Empire  Theater  in  1803, 
and  four  yean  followmg,  creating  and  playing  rolia  in 
"Liberty  Hall,"  "Bowina  the  wTbd,"  ''The  Hasnuera- 
den."  ''Under  the  Red  Robe,"  etc  Blaned,  IBeS,  as 
Gloria  Quayle  in  "The  Christian,"  by  Hall  Caine,  and 
in  1000.  produced  "In  the  Palace  of  the  King."  by  F. 
Marion  Cruwford  and  Lorimer  atoddard;  and,  in  1902,  as 
Roma  in  Hall  Caioe's  "The  Eternal  City."  In  1603, 
under  maoHEement  of  her  brother,  began  series  of 
Shaknpenan  revivals,  producing  Erst  "Twelfth  Night," 
in  which  she  played  Viohi"  with  auccesa ;  in  eubae. 
quent  seaaona,  she  appeared  aa  Hermione  and  Perdila 
la  "  A  WintePa  Tale." 

Anison,  William  B^  a  diatinguiahed  Americao 
legislator,  bom  in  Ohio,  1829:  educated  at  Wutern 
Reserve  Collate  and  practiced  law  till  1S57:  emigrated 
to  Iowa:  served  In  the  Civil  War;  was  sent  to  Connws 
while  that  struggle  was  going  on.  and  remained  In  Con- 
gress as  representative  and  senator  from  that  time  until 
his  death  in  IfiOS.  save  in  1ST2-73.  His  influence  was 
marked  and  salutary  on  the  leKislaiion  of  his  day. 

Altnuilor  (oi-mon'-ior)  (sumamed  the  Victorious). 
The  second  caliph  of  (ha  Abasaidian  Dynasty,  auceeedcd 
his  bcotfaer,  Aboul  Abbas,  in  753.  He  exterminated  the 
race  of  ths  Ommalada,  and  in  762  founded  the  city  of 
Bagdad,  whiA  became  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Sev- 
eral other  Mohammedan  princes,  famed  for  their  mar- 
tial aehieveraents.  also  bore  this  name.     He  died  In  774. 

Alrna-Tadcma.  Laurence.  K.  A.,  bom  in  Fnesland 
Id  1838;  painter,  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  o( 
Antwerp,  and  was  alterwards  pupil  and  assistant  of 
Baron  Henry  Leys.  He  settled  in  England,  where  his  i 
pictures  found  a  ready  welcome.  He  nas  ele<:ted  A.R.A.  I 
inlS70,  andR.  A.  inl879.  Among  his  numerous  vorks 
are  "Phidias  and  the  Elgin  Marbles  (18081,  "A  Roman 
Emperor"  11S71),  "The  Sculpture  Gallery"  (1S751. 
"Sappho"   (1881),  and  "The  Roaes  of  Heliogabalus" 


afterwards  made  governor  of  Guate- 
9.     He  explored  adifornia.  and  was 

1747:    a 


of  Meii(._ 

city  of  m; 

kill^'mo  SfUr'ws 
Xaiisoo.     Died,  1541. 

Amaral,  Antonio  Castano  do,  bora  ._ _ 

learned  Portuguese  historian  and  author  of  the  valuable 
"Mempira  on  the  Forms  of  Government  and  Customs  at 
the  Nations  that  Inhabited  Portugal."     Died,  1S19- 

AmaalB,  or  AmoBls  (o-ma'-tu,  a-mZ-sii),  an  Egyp- 
tian who.  from  a  common  soldier,  rose  to  be  a  king  of 
Egypt.  He  made  war  acainst  Arabia,  and  died  bHTor* 
the  invasion  of  his  country  by  Cambyaa.  King  of  Persia. 
Cambyses  caused  his  body  to  be  dug  up.  insulted,  and 


permitted 
some  idolatrous  observsncee.  Having  arrogantly  chal- 
lenged JehoBsh,  King  of  Israel,  to  battle,  the  anniea 
met  at  Beth-ehe-meeli.  where  Amaiiah  was  defeated, 
himself  taken  prisoner,  and  aubsBguently  hia  city  and 
palace  were  plundered.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  yean  after- 
wards, he  Bed  from  oooapiraiors.  by  wham  he  waa  over- 
taken and  ssaaasinated.  Flourishad  in  Qghlh  or  Ninth 
Century. 

AmSolse,  George  d',  bom  in  1460.  a  French  cardinal 
and  minister  of  state.     He  was  successively  Bishop  of 

and  after  acquiring  considerable  popularity  as  prime 
minister  under  Louia  XII.,  was  made  cardinal  and 
appointed  legate  in  France,  where  he  effected  great 
reforms  amone  the  religjoua  ordeia.     Died,  1510, 

~  rose,  fit.  Um'broi),  a  doctor  in  the  Latin  Church 
ourtb  Century,  was  bom  at  Treves,  340.  Con- 
archbishop  oT  Milan,  374.  Arobroee  was  repeat- 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  Church,  brought 

ked°^leutii^.  defied'^uimw.  and*afte?t^e 
!  of  Thesealonioa,   compelled  the  great  Tbeo- 


of  the  Fourtli  (>ntu 


hymn,  "TeDeu 
has  a  fame  mon 
Died.  397. 


ide.  more  beautiful,  o 
DccI,  born  in  Florei 


re  deserved. 


„_ „_ In  1503,     He  had 

previously  made  several  voyages  of  exploration,   and 

:he  mainland,  named  in  hia  honor  America,  but  Uie  twst 

na<..ville,  1512. 

I,  Fisher,  bora  in  175S:    American  lawyer  and 


pollti. 


n.  who  I 


Er  of  Congn 


laConv 


id  famed  for 


AlstToemer  (ol-«<ro'-ii 


ai; 


Igin,  he  was  for  a  _   

icles  by  which  iwverty  depres 


twperity,  returned  to  Sweden 


bom  In  1508.8] 


8.  Spanish  ( 
of  Spain,   i 


Ill^'ifVirith  Wuhing 

ele'ctedpraident'c^^Horvard  College  io!W4.  Died.' 1808. 
Ames,  James  Barr,  dean  Harvard  lAw  School 
since  1895;  born  in  Boston.  June  22,  1846;  graduate  of 
Harvard.  ISOS  (1871  A.  M.);  Harvard  Law  School.  1872 
(LL.  D.,  University  City  of  New  York.  University  of 
Wisconain.  1898;  Uoiveraity  of  Pennsylvania.  ISQQ; 
Northwwtcrn.  1903:  Williams.  Harvard,  1904).  Taught 
in  private  school,  Boston.  ISeS-flB;  tutor  In  Fnincb  and 
German.  Harvard.  1871-72;  iostruetor  in  history.  1872- 
73;  asBocials  professor  of  law.  tST3-77,  professor  of  law 
Binoe  1877.  Harvard.  Compiled  collections  of  casa  on 
torts,  pleading,  bills  and  notee.  partnership,  trusts, 
suretyship,  admiralty  and  equity  jurisdiction;  author 
of  numerous  articlce  in  Harvard  Law  Review  and  other 

Amherst,   Jeffrey,    Lord,   born    In    1717; 

Eeneral.  aerred  on  the  (Continent  and  in  America 
e  succeeded  Ahercrombie  as  commandei-in-chiO 
he  was  lEmarkably  successfnl,  and  after  n>*"«  v 
Montreal  surrendered  and  .Newfoundland 
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from  thB  Freneh.  He  wm  r^e«d  to  the  peerage  in  ;  Iowa,  ISOO;  Unjveraity  of  Wtoconun,  1860  (LL.  D.. 
1776.  and  vu  appointed  field  muBtml  in  1790.  Died,  ISSS);  prDfenor  of  Greelc  and  modern  languaca.  AlbioD 
17fiT,  (Wis.)  Academy.  1866;  iiutruct«rof  laDKuains.  I86»-7fi: 

Ami>*Te,And™Marte.borninl775:  adbtinguishHi ,  proffMor   of    aMdioavian    knguaew    and    literature, 
eleclncian,  who  may  be  mnsidemd  the  fatlier  of  electro-    I8757S3;    Uoitcd  StsWe  miaist«r  t«  IleDinsrli.  1SS5^: 


rried  July  31,  1808,  to  Bertha  Kaxina  Olson. 

■  ■■  '  ince    Octobei 

Viking   Tal« 
by  Columbiu 


"'liiB^rfProbrwrily."°puWii'h^m  186ar""d|»n^^  "in™    October,    ISWi 

-J ■  —  ■ — L-r,  and  ultimaMIy  an  profeenor,    J"""'':  „    Nome  Mythology,         v.i.,n.   t^i.™  r,i  >ha 


t  the  polyt«hnii  nchool  in  Paris.     In  1820,  Oraled's    North,"  "  AmirioB  Not  Discovorod  by  Colm 

iiaoovciT  of  the  effect  o[  voltaic  currenla  upon  magnetic  ^oungsr  E^da,"  '■Firat  Chapter  of  Norw,„ 

leedlce  was  brought  to  his  notice,  and  Amp*re  veriiifci  '  F"'""-  1821-1S40";    also  many  tranBlationa  of  Noiw 


«  upon  each  other,  from  which  he  deduced  a        Anderson.  Bobert,  bom  in  ISOS; 
B  last  prat 


lagnetism.  The  Royal  Academy  of  I  eral,  who  served  under  Lincoln  in  the  Black  Hawk  ^r. 
LThLs  Krvices,  and  gave  his  name  to  and  diiMoEuiBhed  himself  in  the  Mexii-an  War  (1846-47). 
maenetic  units.     Amptre's  last  prat  '  in  the  batUe  of  El  Molino  del  Rey.     On  the  outbreak  of 


did  not  live  to- finish.     Died,  1836.  I  ton  Harbor,  and  held  Tort  Sitmler  for  two  days  a| 

Amphlctyon    (am-filf-M-on) .     One  of  the  heroa  of  ,  the  Contoderales ;    faiUog  health  prevented  bis  li 
anciBBt  Greece,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrba.     On  the  '  further  part  in  the  war.   Tlied.  1871. 
dominions  of  his  father  bein^  divided  between  him  and        Andre,  John,  born  in  1751;    a  British  soldier 

mopylie,  in  the*  Fourteenth  or  ?ifteent?  Century  before  1  o(  major.  Ho  conducted  the  negotiations  with  Ben 
Christ.  In  1497  ,B.  C.  he  invaded  Athens,  which  he  |  Arnold  lor  the  betrayal  of  West  Point,  but  beinf 
"riSTteny™.  """"'■  "  ^''•™  "  **  sovereign  cove  ^m^isjpiiae.^waa^a™  ^^an^pi^^^^^ea^^ 
mjintBa  (a-min-Uu).  several  Macedonian  monarcha  j  cenotaph  was  ernclcid  to  bin  memory.     Died,  1780. 


■B  this  name,  of  whom' the  principal  was  Amyntas  III.        Andrea,  Plnano,  born  in  1270;    an  Italian  architmt 
■  ■■       ■  lus),  who  came  to  the  throne  387  B.  r  ■        •   ■  ■  ■        ■  >•  .         -. 

ssa>sinat«l     ■      -  ■         -  

-..jlllyrians.  h. 


n  of  Menelaus),  who  came  to  the  throne  307  B.  C.,    and  acutptor,  who  produced  many  fii 

er  having  a«a>sinat«l  the  king,  Pausanias,     When    his  greatest  being  the  bronie  Agu 

expelled  by  the  Illyrians.  he  was  enabled  by  the  gtartans    baptistery  of  St.  John's.     Died  in  1345. 


Philip,  and  the  grand-    engravings  worked  by  other  hands,  which  he  disposed 
tsLuri-  ui  njQABuutri   Lijc  uicBt.     Amyntas,  grandson  of    of  as  hie  own.     He  engraved  on  wood  in  a  peculiar  style, 

diccis.  bia  father,  and  Alexander,  were  murdered,  at  the  not  the  inventor.  Oneof  Lis  productions,  "The 'Triumph 
instintion  of  Eurydice,  their  mother.  Ha  was  heir  to  of  Julius  Csaar."  from  Andrea  Maolcgns.  tlie  original 
the  throne;  but  his  uncle,  Philip,  who  was  his  tutor,  of  which  is  at  Hampton-Court,  ia  cut  on  ten  blocks  of 
■---'-[  been_r»Bed_to_il,  Amynlaa  wa*_cpmpelled  to  ;  wood,  aod^dalorf  13B8.     Andrea  died  at  an  advanced 

»hohe- 


'e  up  bia  own  right.     He  served  in  the  s 
d   Alexander  the  Great;    '  '      ' 


tatter,  I 

1  (on-ocV-re-oti).     A  celebrated  Greek  lyric  - — „— =    —    - , 

it  Teas  in  Ionia,  towards  the  close  of  500  Christ,  and  ia  aaid  to  have  preached  the  Gns] 

B.  i;.     He  was  patronised  by  Folycrates   the  tyi      '     *         -  — -"  ■"  ■— "  ■" "  ' ' 

Samoa,   and   llipparchua,    the   tyrant   of    Athen..-     .-.. 
died  at  Abdera.  Bu9ocat«d  by  a  grape-stone  while  in        Andrews,  Ellsha  Benjamin,  chancellor  Univenitv 

the  act  of  drioking.     His  poems  are  chiefly  devoted  to  of  Nebraska  since  July,  igOO;   bom  in  Hinsdale,  N.  H.. 

the  praun  of  love,  pleasure,  and  wine.  January  10.  1844;    served  private  to  second  lieutenant 

Anaereon,  bora  about  560;   a  Greek  lyric  poet  who  of  Union  Army  in  Civil  War;    wounded  at  Peterabure, 

lived  at  Samoa  under  the  patronage  of  the  tyrant  Poly-  August  24.  1864.  losing  an  eye;  naduate  of  Brown  ITni- 

iralea,  and  afterwards  at  AlheoB.     His  poems  were  ad-  veiaity,   1S70;    Newton  Theological   Institution,   1874; 

mirably  translated  by  Moore.  Principal    Connecticut    Literary    Institution.    Suffield, 

AnaiSKOTSs  (on-oiW-o-rai),  aGreekphiloeopher  nf  Conn.,  1870-72;    pastor  Firat  Baptist  Church,  Beverly, 

the  Ionian  school,  born  at  Claiomen*,  500  B.  C,     He  Mass..    1874-75;    president   Demsnn   University,   Grgn- 

studied  under  Anaximenes,  and,  after  traveling  through  ville,  O..  1S75-70;    professor  homiletics,  Newton  Theo- 

atl  the  known  parts  of  the  globe,  in  search  of  knowledge,  logical  Institution,  1879-82;    professor  history  and  po- 

eaublished  himself  at  Athens,  where  he  opened  the  first  btical  economy.  Brown  University,  1882-88;    professor 

school  of  philosophy.     Pericles,  Socrat™,  and  EuripidM  political  econooiy  and  finance,  Cornell,  1888-88;    presi- 

were  among  his  pupils.     He  was  condemned  to  die  for  dent     Brown     University,     lBS»-08;       superintendent 

alleged  impiety,  a  lenience  which  was  changed  to  exile,  schools,  Chicaco.  1S9S-I900;    member  of  international 

when  he  retired  to  Lampsacus,  and  there  continued  to  monetary    conferenoe,    Brusaels,    18S2.    Loyal    Legion, 

teach  philoeophy  till  his  death.  428  B.  C.  Aulhor:    "Institutes  of  Constitutional  History,  English 

Anailmauder  (an-ax-e-raan'-dfri,  a  philosopher  and  and  Ameriean."  "  Institutes  of  General  History."  "Ineti- 

twnoua  mathematicuin  of  the  Ionian  school,  born  in  610  tutes  of  Economic!,"  "An  Honest  Dollar,"  "Wealth  and 

B.  C.     He  was  the  ffrst  who  noticed  the  ohlinuity  of  the  Moral  Law,"  "History  of  the  United  Statw,"  "History 

ecliptic,  and  taught  that  the  moon  is  indebted  far  ber  of   the  Last  Quarter  Century  in  the   United  Sutes.^' 

light  to  the  sun,  and  that  the  earth  ia  round.     He  con-  "  History  of  Uniteil  Stat™  in  Our  Own  Times," 
siructed  a  sphere  to  represent  the  heavenly  divisions.        Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  born  in  1037;    ui  English 

and  is  said  to  have  invented  Heographical  charta  and  the  officer  who  served  in  the  wars  with  the  Dutch,  and  after- 

Eoroon.     He  also  believed  in  a  multitude  of  worlds,  wards  went  as  governor  to  various  provinces  of  North 

!  died  546  B.  C.  America.     He  was  recalled  in  1898  from  Virginia,  but 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  born  In  ISOS.     The  son  was  afterwards  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Guern- 

ofpoorpaiAta.  wasbornatOdcnseeinFunen:  he  early  .  sey.     Died,  17 U. 

showed  a  strong  inclination  for  the  stage,  and  at  fourteen        Angell.  James  Barrlll.  educator,  diplomat;    born 

vent  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  obtained  an  engagement  in  Scituate,  R.  L,  Janiisry  7,  1826;    graduate  of  Brown 

at  the  theater  royal.     His  voice  soon  broke  dovTn.  but  University,  I84B;  professor  modem  UnKUBgea  and  litera- 

through  the  kindness  of  Conferar— " ■"..  r..,.:.  u_  . —      n-.„n      ifi.ti-Rn-      ^,.„.    p,^„,h.,„~.     i™, — 1 

was  admitted  to  the  Krammar  t 
first  prose  work,  a  book  of  travels 

and  was  followed  by  others,  as  well  as  novels  and  poems,  states  siinisier  10  uiina,   lesu-si,  aciing  as  col 

.,_  :-  1 — .  1 [__  v:.  i_! —  ._!„    — Li-h  are  full  of  sioner  In  negotiating  important  Ireetieo;  member  A 

'  .American  International  Commission  on  Canadian 

imento,  Call-  eriea.  18E7;    chairman  Canadian- American  Comm: 

_    beauty  and  on  Deep  Waterways  from  1  akes  to  fiea.  1896;  appo 

considerable  dramatic  taste;    at  16_years  of  age  made  :  minister   to   Turkey,    1897,    but   resided    May, 


It  at  Louii 


the  United  States  and  in  Ixindon.  ;      Anicela,   Bllchaei   de  Buonaroltl,  a  distinguished 

Anderson,  Basmns  Bjom,  author;  bom  at  Albion,  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  poet  of  Italy.  He  was 
Dans  Connty.  Wisconsin,  of  Norwegian  parentage,  Jan-  born  in  1476,  in  the  tcmtory  of  Areim,  in  Tuscany. 
nary  12,  1846;    graduate  of  Luther  College.  Decorah,    At  an  early  age  he  became  the  pupil  of  Dominico  Ghir- 
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■  celebrated  artist  o 


desigD  aod  knowledge  of  uuitomy  bav  Dot  b«Qii  attained 
by  otbpr  tuiiflta.     ttaver&l  editiomi  of  hii  i>oetry  h 
been  published.     Michsel  Aagelo  diacoDtinued  puinl 
Id  bis  7ath  ywr,  and  Mrminated  bii  brilliant  saniei  . 
Roma,  at  tbe  advancied  age  of  90,  io   1504.     He  wi 


Ittidldlr  idtarrod  id  tliat  city  by  Coamo,  Duke  of  Tui- 
DV.  but  bit  ronaioa  vera  aubeequenlly.  by  commaird 
that  piiiK«,  removed  to  Florence,  and  depoaited  be- 


tectun 


AnJou, 

FreSchfaj 


'),  a  ponrerful 
suae  of  Valoi- 
iadependtne 


CoimtB  and  Dukes  of  (an-jt 

vmcn  majntaiued  a  coiuidarable  Bhan  0 

until  the  reign  of  Louia  XI.     One  of  Ita  n. 

became  King  of  Jerusalem.  1131;  and  bia  aon.  GMflroy, 
founded  the  royal  boiue  of  Plantuenet.  Ilie  lecond 
bouie  o(  Ahjou  xaa  a  branch  of  UM  royal  family  of 
Ftanee.  The  title  ol  Duke  d'Anjou  waa  ala  ' 
Mvcral  Bona  of  kin^  at  France,  and  lutly  by  -  , 
of  Louis  XIV..  wfao  became  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 

AiuiaCoiiii>ena(ibn>-nf-na).  thedauchter  of  Aleiiu* 

Comnenm  1..  by  bi«  wife  Irene,  was  ' "■  " — * — ■ 

--■     inl083.     She^ jl___..., 

■  ilgsophy. 


female  of  her 
opou  the  head  of 
court,  and  em  ployed 


ateemed  tbe  m 


her  brother. 


he'loat^T her  l 


Bryennius. 


'  her  lather's  reicn.  called  th( 
B  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  III. 


rried  Louie  H 


Anne  of  Austria, 
o'  Spain,  was  born  iu  tirvi.  nuu  j 
King  of  Franca,  in  1615.  Upon  tho  ,.™l^  u.  ™.  o,™.r.„ 
in  1643,  she  nag  declared  queen-regent,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  her  son.  She  plaoed  uobouniied  conSdence  in 
Cardinal  Uaiann,  whoee  rule  vas  so  unpopular  that  a 
civil  war  enoued,  which  compelled  the  queen  and  ber 
SOD  to  fly  from  Farii,  and  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  (rest 
Cond«.     In  IBBI,  the  younf  iiing  aaiumed  tbe  reins  of 

of  ber  life  io  reliBious  exsrciscE.  '  She  died  from  the  eifecta 
of  a  cancer  in  her  breast,  in  1660. 

Anne  of  Beaujeu.  daushier  of  Louis  XI.,  married 
Peter  Beaujeu,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  constable  of 
Prance.  She  acted  as  resent  of  the  kiuirdom  durinE  the 
minority  of  her  brother,  Charies  Vin.  Bom,  1402. 
died  in  1&2Z. 

Anne  Boleyn,  the  second  queen  of  Henrr  VIII.,  was 
bom  in  1507.  She  wag  the  daughter  of  ^ir  Thoouu 
Boleyn,  and  a  maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Katharine,  whom 
Henry  divorred.  that  he  might  rxue  Anna  la  the  throne, 
who  became  tb:  mother  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  The  fickle 
king  caused  her  to  be  decapitated  in  May,  1530. 

Anne  of  Brittany,  the  daugfatar  and  heiress  of  Duke 
Francia  11..  was  borti  in  1470.  In  1491  she  wwi  united 
to  Charla  yill..  King  of  France,  and  ^vemed  the 

Atler*^  daltli,  al»  raarried''Louis  XIl^^n"49B,  over 
whom  she  excrciaed  Kreat  influence.  She  died  in  1514. 
Anoe  of  Cleves.  the  fourth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  to 
whom  she  was  married  in  1538.  Bhe  waa  the  daughter 
of  John,  third  Duke  oS  Oevea.  The  match  waa  pro- 
jected b^  Cromwell,  and  waa  partly  the  cause  of  that 

Htoill  annSty,  with"  whf^  al^  wu  well  satiefl^,  Vrd 


-■.  Quee:_  _.  , 

of  Kins  James  II.,  by  h 


in  Hyde, 


born  in   1604.     In    10S3.  she  married   Piince  GcorgE. 
brother  lo  the  Kinn  of  Denmark,  by  whom  she  had  a 


Anna  aacende. 

the  throne  on  the  8th 

ofM-ard. 

1755: 

She  eetablishei 

aCund.  known  as  "  Queen 

During  her  reig 

talion  of  tha  livinn  of 
oiwhichwasmadeniust 

1ST 

S 

tary  triumphs  of  the  Duke  of  Marlboro 

iaorge 

Rooke  and  Sir 

Cloudraley  Bhovel  cnnqu 

has  nev 

irSd" 

.S-.fetf^A-.?. 

s,"„-jS'M1 

writ«s,  in  aim 

oat  every  branch  of  la 

flour- 

ished  in  her  ti 

nn  tbe 

1st  of  August. 

1714. 

poet  Gaetano  Ropacnetlo:  was  bom  in  ISM,  on  a  boot 
m  the  Adriatic;  educated  in  a  college  at  Pratfl.  near 
Fbrenoe,  and  studied  in  Rome.  He  was  elected,  in 
1808.  a  deputy  in  the  Italian  Parliament.  His  fiiat  Tol- 
vera."  appeared  in  1S7B.  and  was 
sooriam,''    1880;     "Canto  Noto," 

_ Ji  Heine."    1883.     Hia  "Odi  No- 

velli ''  mebed  their  ninth  edition  in  18BS.  Of  bia  nu- 
mcroua  novels,  the  first.  "Terra  Vergioe."  appnuvd  in 
1882;  "11  Piacare"  obtained  tea  editions  between  1SS9 
and  1898.  He  then  turned  to  the  drama,  with  "Va 
Bognod'  unMattinodiPrimavaro."  "Oiaconda,"  "Fran- 
ceaca  da  Rimini."  produced  by  Signora  Duse  at  the 
Adeiphi  in  IBOS,  and  "Pia  che  1'  Amore,"  produced  at 
Rome,  November.  1900. 

Ansetm.  Skint,  bom  in  1034;  Archbiahop  of  Canter- 
bury during  tbe  reigns  (A  William  Rufus  and  Henry  1.. 
to  which  post  he  was  summoned  from  his  positioa  as 
Abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy.  Ha  was  a  man  of  great 
piety  and  intellectual  power,  and  firmly  misted  the 
efforts  of  the  king  to  despoil  the  Church  of  her  dignity 
or  revenuta.  He  died  at  Canterbury  in  1109  antTwat 
oaooniied  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Anthony  the  Great,  SI.  (Sn'lo-m),  the  fouoder  d 
monasUc  institutions,  was  bora  A.  D.,  ZSl  near  Heraclea, 
in  Upper  Ecypt.  In  205,  having  aold  all  his  property 
and  given  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  he  withdrew  ir  ~ 
thedeMTt  whither  a  numV"    *  ^-' 


followed   by  " 


mber  of  di 


and  thus  wss  formed  the 

monies.     He  afterwards  went  to 

tha  honor  rt  martycdtnn  amid  the 

■mainw  ar^nst  the  Christiana;    but 

n  returned  to  the  deaart. 


AleEandria  to  seek 

persecutions  then „ „ 

as  his  life  waa  spared,  he 
and  died  at  the  ^sat  age  c 

AnthtHiy,  Susan  Broimell.  rcfonner;  bom  in  Adams. 
Mass..  February  15.  1820:  educated  in  school  maintained 
by  father  tor  hts  own  and  neighboring  children.  Battee- 
ville.  N.  Y..  and  1837-38  at  Frienda'  Boarding  School. 
Wast  Philadelphia.  Taught  school  from  sgs  of  15  to  30; 
aided,  1852,  in  or^niaing  the  first  Btate  woman'a  temper- 
aoce  eoewty;   active  in  acti^laverj  and  woman's  rights 

Loyal  League  duiiog  Civil  War.   ~' 


"Tbe  Revolution," 


:tb  tin.  Btonton,  National  Wi 


exefuslvely 


lent;    found 


see  organised. 

ffrage  Aasoda- 

... Cady  StsnloQ 

JoslynGageof 'TheHistorT   '  ~' 
'     ami  of  Volume  IV. 


Antlstmus,  Cyclops  or 


itb  Hra. 
throughout  the  X 
'red,"  a  distinguished 


„ — jr  the  GiHlt.  on  whoee  death  he  be- 
came Governor  of  Phrygia.  Lycia.  and  Pamphylia,  and 
after  defeating  and  elBymg  Eumene*.  and  waging  other 
auccesafu]  wars,  assumed  the  title  of  king.  Hm  sm- 
bitious  Bchemes  united  his  rivals,  and  be  was  slain  in 
battle  at  Ipsus.     Died.  301  B.  C. 

Anllochus  (dn-li'n-Mis),  a  favorite  royal  name  in 
ancient  Syria,  no  less  than  eleven  of  her  kings  bearing  it. 
The  moat  noted  was  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great,  contem- 
porary with  Hannibal,  223  B.  C,  and  Antiochus  IV.. 

Hacedon 

iater  of  Philip  ai 

of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  in  that  capacity  defeated 
',e  Greeka.  On  tbe  death  of  Aleiandar  Antipatn-  re- 
ived the  government  of  Macedonia.  Died.  3lfl  B.  C. 
Antlpater  of  Idumea,  father  of  Herod  the  Great: 
took  part  in  the  diaput*a  between  Hyrcaniis  II.  and  Aria- 
tobulus  11,  He  asaiated  in  placing  Hyrcanua  on  the- 
throne  of  Judea  63  B.  C.  and  contrived  to  art  the  power 
in  bis  own  hands.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Proeu- 
ralor  of  all  Judsia.     Died.  43  B.  C. 

ADlolnetle     (arUvta-ntf),    Marie.    Archduchess    ot 

was  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  1.  and  Maria 
Thenea.  and  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  Dauphin,  aoo 
of  Louie  XV.,  in  1770,  being  then  15  yvus  ot  age.     Her 

tion.  Her  canaort  having  asccoded  tbe  throoe  ss  Louis 
XVI.,  during  the  troubles  which  occurred  in  the  latter 
yeara  of  hia  reign  aha  became  tha  object  of  popular 
hatred.  She  waa  confined  in  the  same  prison  with  her 
husband  for  soma  time,  but  afterwards  separated  from 
him   and  detained  in  the  Concieiverie,  whence,   after 


Gabriels  d'.  the  pseudonym  of  the  Italiai 


d  by  tbe  guilti 


le  on  the  tame  diiji. 


ctor,  ft  ceieomteo 

.„- when  N&pol«on 

.      _ *  (elected  to  Blleod  tlie  depoaed 

emperor.  He  remaiaed  vith  him  in  biE  laat  momenta, 
uiJ  retiiHid  lo  sign  the  dooument  prepared  on  tha  ei- 
n  of  the  coipoe  by  the  English  Burgeona.     He 


died  in 


>f  Hudri&n, 


of  Rpme,  -KMi,  b 


IS  Plot,  TltoB.  adopted 
Emperor  of  "  — -    - -- 

He'diediiiTei. 

AnUtajt  Mark.     Bee  Mar 
Apellea  (o-pel'-luij,  a  cele 

d  Cob,  according  to  Pliny,  but  by  some 
"      ^  •  -  ■       -.    During 

monaji^ti  becojni 


St.  S!tt''by' 


Archlmedti  (ar-IO'mi'-dtn),  a  rtoowned  mBthi 
ician.  wboee  uttinislunE  skill  in  mechanics  was  ■ 
hat  Rome  of  the  greatest  real  triumplu  oT  antiquity 
le  aecribed  ti>  him.  Hii  inventions  amaied  bis  con 
the  lifting  of  ireighte  by  means  of  puUe^ys, 


endless  screw,  are  amoat  thtm. 


historian 
..4  Blull  "f 


constructed  a  bumiog-glaan.  on  a  scale  of  such  magnltuda. 
that  by  means  of  it  the  enemy's  fleet  vaa  hred.     Eventu- 


end.  ai 


It  his  p. 


The  I 


His 


ally  the  city  being  taken. 

ArKUid.  Alme',  bori 

inventor  of  the  Argand 

England  in  17S2.     The 

being  conceded 


Smeno."     He  died  in  the  islu 
ve  been  bis  native  place- 


Laag«.  1 

*^[  "all 

,    LudoylcOi    a  famou 


Ita1i» 


u  B  huge  bridge 
the    Rhodiaa 


an  academy  at  Klmdes. 
1  VTOte  a  poem,  in  lou 

lebya---"'  --' - 


B.a;bxaKom, 
a  Pythagorean  philoBophf 


of  Ferga 
and  by  a 


converted  in  the  time  of  Ilie  Apostles  to  Christianity. 

Quencfl  and  Scriptural  knowledge,  lie  preached  the  gos- 
pel in  tha  absence  of  St.  Paul.  At  Corinth  be  preached 
with  great  succfAS,  aad  was  there  promoted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  bishoD. 

popularly 


AriOstO    (nr-»- 
poet.     He  was  born  at  tteggio  in  i4n,  ana  eaucatea  at 

Fuhoeo  "  is  the  work  which  established  bis  fame.    Died, 
1633. 

ArlstldCB  (nr-iMt'-rfMi).  an  Athenian  patriot  whoee 
unbending  integrity  gained  (or  him  among  his  counlry- 
men  the  name  of  -the  Just.  He  distinEuishcd  himself  at 
Marathon,  Saiamis,  and  Plateea. 
honor  for  virtuoiia  cnndur^t.  he  r 
There  were  also, 

riaD,iiiBn™ned'by  Pluu»'h"u^f  Mih 

Arlatopbanes     (o-ru-fo/'-a-neo). 


;■,•■''; 


of  comedy,  con« 
He  wrote  fifty- 

ir  the  phiioeophy 
date  ol  his  death 


The  date  of  his  d< 


among  C 
Died,  i: 


l"^^ 


fears  of  age.  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  placed  under 
lato.  who  pronounced  his  eulogy  by  deflcnbing  him  to 

caused  Philip  of  Maccdon  to  make'  him  tutor  to  his  son 
Aleujider,     That  prince  is  said  tojiave  pro&ted  from 

Wcb!  «i 


Tved  under  Sardan 


U  the,  e 


in.     He  died  in  October.  1853.  I 

V  general  of  the  Meda.  who  < 

,  King  of  Assyria-     Disgusted  I 
.hat  monarch,   Arbaces  toolt 

.pelled  him  lo  Sy  to  Nineveh,  i 

Irin     whon     Arbscee    Ui^on.Hc.l  I 


where  ne  commit ,. 

bis  throne,  which  he  tilled  for  twi 

Arc,  Joui  of,  a  celebrated  heroine,  otherwise  called  1 

the  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  born  at  Domiemy.  on  the  bor-  i 

denof  Unaine,  Januarys,  1412.     She  was  the  daughter  i 

of  bumble  peasants,  and  in  her  earlier  yean  is  said  to  1 

"    nn.     In  ber  eighteenth  year,  1 


d  to  the 


>e  hands 


Dauphin  Charles,  headed  bis  troops,  and  inl 
into  bis  dispirited  adherents,  restored  his  f 
in  a  most  incredibly  short  period,  and  se 
the  crown  of  France.  Eventually  she  fell  i 
of  tha  English,  and  having  been- delivered  ' 
to  tbe   Hutgundians  ancT  their  French  t , 

of  Hl'ithr^dttM  VI-.'iourishKrin  the  Firafcentur?™^  C. 
After  defeating  Nicomedes  111.  at  Amnias.  88  B.  C,  he  ' 
Bailed  to  Greece,  captured  Delos  and  other  towns,  and 
induced  Achaia.  I«c«teinnn,  and  Hirotia  to  form  an  ' 


Sir  Blchard.  born  in  1732;    a  Lanca- 
mble    birth,    he    eihibited    considersb^ 


1769,  and  though  many  difficulties  arose,  from  infringe 
nents  of  the  patent,  the  huetiiity  of  tbe  work-peoplo. 


Armour.  Jonathan  Osden, 


°2mheii 


II,  1863;'  enlerej  Yah 

dhfca^%nd  ^ev"hiS 
Now  president  of  Corpo 
rs,  and  director  in   otbe 


him  in  the  PiiKus.  and  « 
rams.     Returning  to   th 

contest  witb   a  still   larger 

ffi.7St™;Th. 

retireiTto  his  «1b 

army.  Archelaus  was  again 

thsKingof  Swed 
after.     Died,  184 

ctions  received  from  Mithri- 

unsatisfactory  to  the  king 

wilh  Sulla,  but  upon  lerms 

Arnold.  Bene 

and  he  finally  deserted  lo  the 

a  brave  but  unpn 

!im  or  Amlm.  Oeortre.  Banm  tod,  bom  in 

1581,  adistinguished  general  and  politician,  who  took  port 

■     "■     -    Years' War.servmgHUCc^ivelyundorGus- 

hus.  Wallcnstein.  and  the  Elector  of  Sa-tonv. 

ictory  of  Liegniti  UO^  he 


,t)iwlc 
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lis.     Meanwhil 
t  up;   his  dufl  I 


S"rs 


the  ifngliBh  srmy  ,t 
ii    brif^uLer-^ueral, 


Arnold.  Sir  E^wln,  1 

Oitf"n?,''wlim  he  w™  the 
was  for  aev 


.     DikI.  1801. 
ID  1S32.  died,  1904:    jaur- 

n«'s  CollCEB.  LoDilon,  uid 

the  Newdirate  Priw  in  18o2.  H« 
jriDcipai  of  the  GovernmeDt  San- 
,  Bombay  Presideocy,  but  migned 


the  Dikily  Telegraph."  [or  wbich  he  long  continued 
write,  finally  being  appointed  editor.  His"  Light 
Asia"  a87B)  achieved  extraordinary  popularity,  s 
obtained  him  a  high  pUce  amoDgst  the  poete  of  the  dj 
Arnold.  Matthew,  bom  in  1S22, 


Fellow  of  Oriel  College  ii 

he  was  appointed  L^y 
Committee  ol  Counral  a 
be  twice  viaited  the  Cool 
ing  infonnatkOn.  aod  wh 


AiDch«t«-,    Hugby: 

a  diatjc— '-^    ' 

He  wu 
951,  after  oa 
Lord  Laoedoi 


tor  ten  yean  (I85T-18en,he  held  the  chur  of 

his  Newdi'gat*  priie  poem      Cromwell"   (11 
Strayed  Reveller,"  and  a  volume  of ''New  Pi 


e  purpoae  of  eollect' 

ifested  in  ea^y  life; 

productions  may  be  noted 
•"^nromw-ll"   nft43),   "The 


holds  L  ._.,  _ 
eological.  beinit 


Hu  later  works  were  chietly  theological,  beinit  attempts 
to  grapple  with  the  aupematural  aspects  of  Cnriatiamty 
from  a  rationalistic  standpoint.  "St.  Paul  and  Prctea- 
tantism"  (1871),  "Literatute  and  Dogma"  (1873),  and 
"(jod  and  the  Bible"  C1875).  are  among  hia  wntingg. 
Died,  1888. 

Arnold,  Thomas,  D.  D..  bom  in  ITnS.  was  educated 
at  ^^'l^chuter.  and  Coriius  Christi  College.  Oiford.  lo 
1815  he  beeame  Fellow  ot  Oriel,  obtaining  in  that  year 
the  Cha.n«llor'i  Prise  for  the  Latin  aod  in  1817  lor  the 
English  essay.     After  takinf  holj;  ordeiE.  he  passed  nine 

pointed  head  master  of  Rugby  School  in  1828,  he  raised 
that  inslilution  beyond  all  precedent,  both  by  the  remark- 
able Buceesa  ol  his  pupibi  and  by  the  introduction  of  new 
branches  of  study  into  the  Ruaby  course.  He  whs  of 
the  Uroad  Churcli  school  of  tjiought.  and  a  vigorous 
opposerolthe  then  new  Tractsrinn  movement.  In  1841 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  modEm  history  at  Oifnrd. 
The  beet  known  ot  Dr.  Arnold's  works  are  his  edition  of 
"Thucydidee,^'  his  "History^ of  Rome  "Junfinishi  '■ 


Arteinlsia,  Queen 
cessor  of  Mausolus.   t< 


chapel  of  Rugby  M 

licamusus,  wife  and 
se  memory  she  erec 

pulai  Flemish  leader  i 


He  determinrd  lo  convert  hia  rountir  into  a  kingdom, 
and  offered  the  crown  to  the  Prince  <i  Wales,  which  led 


n  Gariield  was  e 
t.  and  on  the  foi 
reaidenry.  U,ed, 
rn   in    Hamilton, 


wdaJly  Bucceufui 


first  New  York  success  at  TTnion  8guar«  Theater  in 
"The  Black  Masque":  later  in  A.  U.  Pahner's  company 
in  several  roles,  notably  in  "Mercedes."  1803;  Loader 
d^but,  February  I.  1805,  in  Hem  "  -  ■  ' 
playing  n'>l»  next  to  Uin  Terry; 

as  Rosamond  in  "A'Beckel."  with  _ _  __ _ 

United  States,  ISM.     Now.  Mnk  B.  P.  Cheney. 

Asburr,  FnwcU.  bom  in  1T4S:  the  "Pioneer 
Bishop."  an  English  Methodist  preacher  who  undertook 
an  evangelistic  mission  to  Amenea  lo  1771.  by  the  wish 
of  John  Wesley,  In  1784  he  was  ordained  Bishop  ot 
the  Methodist  E[hbgopb1  Church  ot  America.  Thence- 
i.-i.  I.:,  f.i j-...._i  ..;.!,  .....^^.  Boerjy  to  the 

^■ch.    Died,  1816. 

lie,  Ellaa,  bom  in  1917-,    astrologer  an  ' 


quary,  held  the  appointment  of  Windsor  Herald,  and 

Eublished  the  "History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter." 
[e  left  many  works,  and  pnsented  to  the  Univenity  ol 
"  '     '  his  valuable  collection  of  coins,  specimcEis.  and 


der  to  marry  her.  Periclea  repudiated  hia  wife-     Ai 
front  ofTerea  *o  Aspasia  is  said  to  have  caused  thi 
!loponnesian  War. 
Asqulth.  Bt.  Hon.  H.  II„  Prime  Minister  of  £na 

nd.  was  bora  in  IS52,  a"-' -■  ""  ■"^--•-  "--"- 

or*   in    IHSe,     He  was 


Oiford, « 
Inthecr 
to  the  fii 


■sd  at  Balliol  CollejH 
par,  Lincoln's  Inn.  IRTr 
iebates.  he  mse 
He  was 


□  June.  1895.  ho 


9  defea 


witK 

e  Church  of 
le  Roeebery 


ude  during  1603  on  the  Education  question  and  the 
War  Commi«ion-s  report,  and  during  1003.  1B04,  and 
1905.  in  opposition  lo  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  poliry. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  December,  1905.  On  the 
death  of  Campbell-Bannerman.  1908,  he  became  Prima 
Minister. 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  capitalirt:  bom  in  RhiDebeek. 
K.  Y..  July  13,  1864;  son  o(  WiUi'am,  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam B.,  and  greal'grsndson  of  John  Jacob  Astor;  B.  S,. 
Harvard.  1888;  traveled  abroad,  18S9-41;  Aaee  then 
has  been  manager  of  the  family  estates;  built  (1897) 
Astoria  HoMirNew  York,  adjnining  Waldorf  Hotel, 
whieb  was  built  by  William  Waldorf  Astor,  his  cousin, 

Waldorf-Astoria  Hol3,  one  of  the  largesVand  p^ably 
moat  costlv  hotels  in  the  world.  Was  colonel,  staff  of 
Governor  Levi  P.  Morton,  and  on  May.  1898,  commis- 
sioned Ueutensnt-coionel  of  United  Stales  Volunteers; 


ral  Breckinridge,  Inspector 
lection  of  camp  and  troop; 

— „_  . ,   -^^,  assigned  to  duty  on  staf 

of  Maior-Oeneral  Shafler.  and  served  in  Cuba  in  oper» 

proved  turbine  engine.     Author;    "A  Journey  in  Othei 
Worlds,"  etc. 

Astor,  William  Waldorf,  capitalist,  author;    borr 
In  New  York.  March  31,  IS48;   son  of  John  Jacob  an^ 

Charlotte  AUKUsta  IGibbos)  '  

'       ■     founder  of  ths  Astor 

Litora,  finishing  in  Europe:    entered  ol 


inishing  in  Europe:  entered  office  ot  the 
1871:  succeeded  his  father.  1890,  as  head 
e  -iBKjr  lamily,  with  personal  fortune  eatimated  at 
t  1100,000.000.  Membn-  of  New  York  Legislature. 
-81;  United  Stat«  minister  to  Italy,  TS82-8J; 
^ed  to  England,  1390;  became  owner  "Pall  Mall 
tte  "  and  "Pall  Mall  Magaooe."  Author:  "  Valen- 
a  Story  of  Rome  " ;  "Btoru.  an  Historiiral  Romance 
e  Sinleenth  Oiitury  in  Italy,"  etc.  Has  lor  many 
.lived  in  England. 

ahualpa,  the  last  of  the  Ineas  of  Pern,  succeeded 
Hlher  lluayna  Capac,  in  1525.  on  the  throne  dl 
3    wbilat  his  half-brother,  Huascar,   although   the 


three  years  later  made  professions 
ol  Wales  in  "Daniel  Bsndmann's 
ard  111.":,  remained  three 


..„ n«i  only  the  kingdom  o(  Peru.     

which  Huascar  was  defeatedT^he  Spanfs™'iinder 
Piiarro,  taking  advantage  of  these  inUmol  dissensions, 
invaded  I'era.  and  by  sn  act  of  deliberate  perfidy  ob- 
tained poasession  of  the  person  of  Atahuolpa.  and  at- 
tempted to  compel  him  to  acknowledge  the  Kin^  of 

Ills  i^usal  was  made  a  pretext  for  a  massacre,  and  the 


ade  a  prele.t  for  a  maJ 
their  ting,   whom  the 


ee  seasons  with  that  company;    regaining  his  throne.     After  a  mor 
id   dramatic   art   in   England:    was  condemned  and  strangled  at  the 


Jie.     Died.  1S33. 

.uuyiL 
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,    . — 1    born    ia  ]  called  the  "Aptatle  of  the  Enribh."  was  Kat  with  a 

Eu-pt  about  the  year  29fl.  rntend  the  Church  at  an  party  of  forty  monks  by  Pope  Gregory  1.  to  preach  the 
^uly  we,  and  wu  chgeen  bishap  of  Alexandria  in  326.  Oocpel  in  EnElaud  in  .^T.  where  lie  wai  advanced  to 
He  IS  esteemed  one  of  the  most  eminent  amoni  the  an-  i  be  Bnt  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  exact  date  of 
eient  fatheia  of  the  Church.    He  was  a  violent  opponent  I  his  death  is  not  known. 

of  Arius;  and  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  CathoUe  I  AucuslulDB,  Bomulus.  the  last  of  the  Roman  em- 
faith.-more  particularly  o(  the  doctnne  of  the  Trinity,  |  perora  io  the  Waal,  wae  the  aon  of  Oreetes.  who,  after 

Conitantine  and  Julian,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  several  I  Odmcer,  a  barbarian,  raised  a  mutiny  aninst  him,  and 
times  exited,  but  be  finally  closed  his  da>'B  in  tranquil-  having  put  Orestea  to  death,  eompelleo  Au^uatulus  to 
lity  in  373,  in  the  forty-eishlh  yctir  of  hia  prelacy.  Hii  resign  bia  imperial  diicaity.  He  waj  Uien  diamissed 
works  are  numerous,  but  consist  chiefly  of  invectives  I  wilhhisfamily.andallowed8,[)00piee(»o(grald  aoDually 
•CKinst  bia  enemies,  and  contmvenial  treatiHea  asainet  [or  hie  maintenaaM  io  the  castle  of  Luculua  id  Campaoia. 
Arianiim,  The  more  important  of  his  writings  are  his  Aunistusi  Calus  Julius  Cnaxr  OctaTlanua.  a 
"Apologiea,"  "Two  Books  on  the  Incarnation, "  "Con-  I  Roman  emperor,  born  03  B.  C  was  the  son  of  Caius 
ference  with  the  Arians."  "The  Life  of  St.  Anthony."  I  Oclaviua  and  Accia,  niece  of  Julius  Cssar,  by  whom  he 
"The  Abridgment  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  "Letters  Io  I  was  adopted  when  but  four  years  of  age.  He  was  in 
Those  that  Lead  a  Uonaatic  life."  and  "Letters  to  Epirus  when  Julius  dcsar  was  assassinated,  but  speedily 
Berapion."  returned    to    claim    hia    inheritance.     Connacied    with 

AthellUa  (lUh'el-Mn),  or  .^thelstan.  one  of  the  Antony  and  Lepidus,  OcUvianus  shared  the  euilt  which 
ablest  of  the  Anglo-Sainn  kingi,  bom  about  BBS.  sue-  stains  the  name  of  the  triumvirate.  Hia  coireaRueB  put 
eeeded  his  father.  Edward  the  Elder,  e2.'>.     In  937  he    aside,  at  the  age  <^  3fl,  be  became  emperor,  with  the 

^te,  etc.,  and  reigned  over  all  the  island  except  Cum-    were  framed  m  it.  and  the  arts  aourisheif  under  hia 

bria,  Wal«,  Cornwall,  and  Scotland,  which  were  tribu-    protection.     He  died,  A.  D.,  1«. 

tarytohim.     Died  without  issue.  B41.  I      Aurellanus,  Claudlua  nr  Lucius  Domllius.  Em- 

Atbeoa^ras  (ath-e-nat/-a-rat),  a  Christian  philoeo-  ]  peror  of  R"""  »-—'--«"*-'---  .*  .  _  — 
pher,  bom  in  Athens,  who  lived  toward  the  close  of  the  i  lered  the  1 
Second  Century.  Hia  conversion  to  Chriatianity  haa  |  ths  notice 
been  likened  to  that  of  St.  Paul.  Writing  againet  the  on  the  del 
rhngi;>na,  in  order  to  rander  his  attacks  more  formid-  |  emperor, 
referred  to  the  Scriptura.  and  by  reading  them  .  lonee:  tb 
»».^  to  the  true  faith.  A  "Discourse  on  the  .  Alemanni, 
the  Dead  "  and  his  "Apology  for  Cbris-  oaled.  Fall 
ich  admired.  '    — 


wM  converted 


bom  in  212, 

he  a 

n  o(  »  peaaant: 

Kom 

n  army,  hia  e 

S. 

a  in  whT^h  attn 

*ted 

of  t 

n  and  CUndius 

and 

latb  of  the  Matter  in 

he  was  nroclai 

med 

abort  reign  was  a  seriea  of  brilliant 

otha    and   Van 
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threatened  K 

taeif,  were  ext 
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was  sacked,  a 
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he  splendid  tnu 
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AttlU  (ot'U-Ja),  a  king  of  the  Huna,  who  lived  in  the    of  Gaul.  Britain  and  Spain,  and  Kennhla,  the  renowned 

fth   Century.     Ho  styled    himasK    "The   Scourge   c'    "^ .. ..-.:■—.       .- -j....,  „u...i .  v 

'satatad  Lombardy,     The  eity  of  Vonir 


1   Century.     He  styled    himaalf    "The   Scourge   of    Queen  c^ 

,"  and  devaatatad  Lombardy.     The  city  of  Veoice  I  cruabed    »iui    u.-rTiuie    siernndu, 

was  fourtdod  by  those  who  fled  before  him.     On  his  I  severity  made  him  feared  even  by 

^»r>.      In   A.ELI     kla   Vwulu   >db   hiiriwl   in   tKrw,  f^tKnm     rnm,1p   i   lK„v   rlaaT.j.il    in    nun*   ul f ..,1n<„ nu.      w>. 


___      ...___      _ _     .    .._      ,  known  as  the  Great  Mogul,  waa  born  in   11 

Auber,   Daniel    FimcoU   Esprit,    born   io    17S2;  '  third  son  of  Shoh  _Jeh«n,_liB  affected  deyoiioi 

n^       nr™  r     w         m  »n  nr    .       ™"™^™^ 


death,  in  i53.  bu  body  was  buried  io  three  caSns,  made  i  they  deemed  in  pure  self-defenn 

of  silver,  gold,  and  inin.     The  captivea  who  dug  his    Ind  put  him  to  death.     Died,i._. 

grave  well  put  to  death.  Aurellua,  AtHonlnua  lUarcus,  bom  in  121  A.  D.: 

Atwond,  Geoive,  F.  R.  S.,  a  diitinguiahed  mathe- 1  Kmperor  of  Rome,  was  the  adopted  son  of  Antoninus 
matieian.  and  author  ot  many  Taluatale  scientific  works,  ,  Pius,  to  whose  throne  he  aucreeded  in  161 ,  and  took  a* 
born  in  1745,  and  died  in  1807.  associate  Lucius  Verus.     Most  of  his  reixn  was  disturbed 

Alwood.  Thomas,  bom  in  ITBT.  was  the  son  of  a  '  by  wars  with  the  Germans.     Aureliua  waa  distinguished 

m*th™hSir  ^'ths  ChSjS'R'oval  unde"D^.  Narea'!"The  '  rf'philw^y,  ™nd  h«  "Hedill^lona"  still  esSra'iid 
celebrated  .Motart,  under  whom  he  studied,  thought  give  a  trustworthy  record  of  his  private  opinions.  Died, 
highly    of    his   talenta.       In    1706  he   was    appointed    ISO. 

It  ot  St.  Paula.      He  wrote  coronation  anlhema        AUTUJtgtebe  (aiB-runa-ie'-be),  Emperor  of  Hindostan, 

early 

but  aubacquently,  at  the  call  erf  ambition,  he  deposed 

uccemful  compodition  commenced,  j  As  emperor,  his  career  was  hrillianl.  He  coniiuered 
LA  iiueiie  oe  rortici,"  or  "Maaaniello."  as  it  is  called  Golconda.  Visapour,  and  Dengal.  Hia  sons  disturbed 
In  England,  was  brought  out  in  1B2S.  He  produced  ,  his  latter  days  by  attempting  to  depose  him.  He  died 
many  other  works  which  enjoy  a  European  reputation,  '  in  1707. 

bis  bat  beinE  "Le  Reve  d^Amour"  (1870).  compo»Bil  Auat«ii,  Jane,  novelist;  bora  In  1775,  at  Bteventon. 
shortly  before  hia  death.     Died,  1871.  j  Hants.England.of  whichparishherfatherwasivctor.  Her 

AublKne,  Jean  Henri  Merle  d',  bom  in  179*;  Pr'i"^iP"l  Productions  are  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  (eom- 
Swiss  theologian  and  writer,  studied  at  Leipsio  anil  posed  1706.  published  18131,  "Sense  and  ^naibility" 
Berlin,  and  became  professor  of  Church  history  at  Geneva  I  (1811),  and  "Emma"  11816).  They  are  distinKuished 
n  1830.  He  was  author  of  "The  History  of  the  Refor-  for  originality  naturalness,  and  fidelity  of  deline  " 
nation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  and  other  works.    qualitiBa  in  which  the  literature  of  her  time  was 

deficient,     j-      -      -  ■  

ilebraled    Chawlon,  ai 
great  painter  David:  from  his  childhooJ  he  was  devoted        Austin,  Alfred,  bora  Ib,183Bjc 

Brst  of  the  four  volumas  of  his  great  work,  "The  Birds    that  proton  for  li 

of  America,"  appeared.    This  magniQcent  collection  of  ,  tive,  is  ons  of  the  editors  of  tne      national  iteview. 

Kates,  which  waa  sold  for  «L,000  ■  copy,  was  quickly  '  and  has  acted  as  eorreapondent  to  the  "Sundard." 
ILowed  by  explanatory  letterpress  under  the  title  of        Averrhoes,   the    great   Ar^ian    philosopher,   born 
"American  Ornithological  Biography."     Audubon  also  |  about    1120,  of    good    birth,    and  a  pupil  of    Aven- 
prajecled  a  similar  work  on  the  "Quadmpeds  of  Amer-    pace  and  Avenioar.     Hs  devoted  his  lue  to  the  study 

ISi  VictOT!""bied,  IWl"    ""    ""    "        """'    °  "  I  Snd  Tia  vl^wa  w^colTdemned'bVlhe  U^'versity^'S 

AuerbMb,  Bcrthold,  born  in  1812;    Cermaji  nov- .  Patia  io  1240.     Died,  1198. 
elist,  was  a  native  ot  the  Black  Forest:    his  reputation  I      Avery,  Elroy  McKendree,  author;    bom  in  Erie, 
was  aiUblished  by  the  publication,  in  1843,  ot  his  "Vil-    Mooroe  County,  Mich.,  July  14,  1»44;   graduate  of  Uni- 
lage  Tsles  from  the  Black  Fni«st,"  and  this  was  followed    vera ity  erf  Michigan.  Ph.  B..  1871;  served  inOvil  War; 


eer   Cavalry.     PrincTpal   c 
Mich.,  and  high  and  non 


it  Cannes  Creek,  Mich.,  and  high  and  normal  schools,  Qeveland, 

^ tta."  O,     Member  of   Cleveland   City  Council,    18B1-B2;     3 

Aucusllne,  SbIdU  one  ot  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Ohio  Senate,  1Se3-gT:    member  of  many  historical  and 

Church,  was  bora  at  Tagaste  in  Africa,  in  354.     In  his  economic   societies.     Aulbor:     "Elementary    Physice," 

youth  he  was  favorable  to  the  Manichean  doctrines.  "Elements   of   Natural   Philoaophy."    "Phj-sical  Tech- 

Bubsequently  he  become  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  wrote  nics."  "Teachen'  Hand  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy." 

noth  great  force  againat  all  whom  he  deemed  heretics.  "Elements  ot  Chemittrj."   "Teachers'    Hand   Book  of 
Hediedin430.     Another  St.  Auguatine  tor  St.  Austen), ,  Chemistry,"   "Complete  Chemistry,"   "First  Principlee 
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o(  Nktunl  PhiloKphy,"   "Wordi  Coi _, 

"Columbua  uiii  the  Calumbia  Brigade."  "Scha<M  Phy*- 
ica,"  "ElemenUiy  Pbygici."  "Firat  Lcaaou  in  Pbytiol 
ficienoa."  "Bchool  Cluiiiiatry."  "The  Town  HhUos." 
"Hiatory  of  the  United  StatM  Bud  Its  People,"  16  vola. 

Avkemui,  Ilm  Sliw,  bom  in  980:  the  odebnted 
Arab  physidsn,  ft  nstive  of  Bakbais,  wu  suUior  o(  the 
Torld-famed  "Book  <J  the  Canon  o(  Hedidna."  Died. 
1037. 

BkbK,  All,  -ms  ekctAd  DeT  of  Alfien  in  1710,  after 
the  revolution  in  vbicti  Ibraliim  Dey  waa  killed.  At 
Kreat  aaoriSoe  ot  life.  Babe  liberated  Altera  Ir 

tained'imtil  the^Fr^cb  inviMon  m*lS»x"Dled,  1718. 

Bach,  JohBim  Sehaatlau  iMU),  an  eminent  Oeinui 

muaical  compoier,  bom  in  16SA,  beoune  court  organigv 

at  Weiniar.  kod  Soally  duvetw  ot  muaic  at  the  acbool 


Died,  i 


t    difficult    at    I 


20,  1839:   cnki 
departmeDt  of 


1860. "Belied  • 

ID  lawrractice  tn  Hacon  linoa  ISWi  member  Mreral 
Stale  Democratio  conveBtiona  (prcaident.  1880);  dete- 
nte Natioi)*)  Democratic  CoaveotioD.  1884;  aaveral 
tunee  candidate  tor  Democratic  nomination  for  (ov- 
ot  Qeorpa;   pnaideotial  elector^  1868: 


le  United  Btateg  Senate. 


Bt.  Alban'i 


I.  aud  Vieo 
a  phil»    ' 


1Q13  became 
The    ofBoe    of 


1SS3,  he  na  knighted  in  II 
atkoney-senenl  and-  privyn 
Lord  Keeper  waa  given  him 
afterwards  made  Lord  Chana 
dates  the  bepnning  of  bis  n 
wera  m«de  oThii  venality  aa 

by  a  pBlUameDtary  committee  were  venneo;  oacon 
then  made  (till  oonfewon,  wee  dcprivBd  ot  hij  oScea. 
fined,  and  impriioDed  dunng  the  royal  pleasure.  He 
«M  nitimately  pardimed.  but  matinued  to  live  in  retire- 
ment, derotins  himself  to  hie  favorite  Btudiea.  Tlie 
■r«at  aim  cJ  tua  eitraordioarv  man  wu  to  refam  the 
methods  ot  pbiloeopby;  he  recalla  men  from  bLndly 
tollowing  authority  to  the  obeervation  and  examination 
of  nature.  Uia  "Ettuyii"  were  publiahed  ia  1507,  but 
his  greateat  works  are  the  "Novum  Organum"  (1003). 
and  the  "De  Aupneotia  Scientiarum''^  (1920).  Died, 
162S. 

BacfHi,  BoKf,  BD  EogUah  edentiit  and  publici 
the  Thirteenth  Century.  fliTi ■  ' -■  -'  ■■■-  -■- 

repUt^l    U>   havrt    mHvc 

the  calendar. 


work.  "Opus  U 
ii  a  marvel  ot  la 


of  his  day, 
1  is  kn^.  _ 


tured  macnifying  , , 

jus."  urns  pbiloeophical  reform,  and 
rniikc  ana  prophecy. 
Baer,  Geonc  P^  railway  official  lawyer;  bom  in 
Somerset  County.  Peanaylvaoia.  September  26,  1S12: 
educated  at  Bomenet  Institute,  Somenet  Academy,  and 
Franklin  and  Manhall  Cc^lege.  At  13  entered  ofice  of 
"Somenet  Democrat "j  worked  at  printing  trade  over 
t«o  yean,  and  with  his  hrother  became  owner  ot  that 
paper  in  1861.  His  brother  vent  to  the  war  and  he  con- 
ducted (he  paper;  also  studied  law.  principally  at  night. 

tain,  joined  A     . 

took  part  in  all  eEigagenxente  ut 

cellonville.  when  he  was  detaiiefl  as  adjufjuit-fieaeral 
second  brigade;  mumHl  legsJ  studife  and  woe  adruitted 
tn  bar.  IsS*.  Removed  to  neadini.  1S68.  gained  large 
el  for  PhiladelpluB 

,._. „ jt  Mcleod's  ptSlcy. 

For  ^ean  confidenlul  lend  adviser  io  Pcniiaylvania  oi 
J.  Pierpont  Moron;  took  prominent  part  in  reoreeni- 
sation  of  Philad3pfak  A  Reading  R.  R..  1803;  elected 
April,  IMl.prerideatafPhilaclepiia&IteadingRailHav 
Co.,  PhiladeMiia  A  Reading  Cc-alAInin  Co..  and  Central 
R.  K.  Co.,  ot  New  Jersey;  took  leading  part  for  radway 
anthracite  operatora  in  negotiations  and  proceedinj^ 
connected  with  the  anthracite  coal  strike  situation,  1602. 
Balleji  Joseph  Wcldon,  United  States  senator, 
lBOl-13:  bom  in  Copiah  County.  Missieeippi,  October  6, 
1803;  admitted  to  bar.  1883;  pmidcntiaT elector.  1884; 
removed  to  Texas.  188.^.  and  began  practice  of  lav  at 
Calossville;  pnudential  elector  at  largr,  18BS;  member 


A  KeadJDg,    1S70,  i 


t  &MhCon 


iminee  of  liis  party 


^SZ 


H^h  IS.  ISAS:  graduated  at  Michigan  Agricultural  Co.- 
lece,  ISBZ  (U.  B.f;  assistant  to  AsaOray,  Harvard,  1882- 
83;  profeaaar  of  hortieulture  and  landscape  gardening  at 
Mictugan  Agricultural  College,  I883-S8;  prof eaeorothorti- 
cultute,  ComeU.  1888-19^.  Author:  "Survival at  the 
Unlike,"  "Evolution  (rf  our  Native  Fruits,"  "L^Kmt 
with  Plants,"  "Botany,  an  Elementary  Text  tor  SchoolB," 
"Priociploot  Fruit  (irowing,"  "  Principles  of  VentaUe- 
Gardemog."  "Plant-Binding,"  "Garden-Making."  "Hor- 
ticultuiisTs  Rule-Book."  ''Prineiplca  of  AEticultute," 
"Nnisety-Book,"  "Forcing-Book."  "  Prunlng-Book," 
"Practical  Oarden-Boolc."  "<>vclopedia  of  Americsn 
Horticulture."  tour  volumea;  "The  Nature-Study  Idea," 


".Garden-Craft  S 


o  technical 


—  "Rural  Science 
'Cydopedia  of  Agri- 
ioumaii  and  popular 


Bajaiet  I«  bora  in  1347;  Emperor  ot  the  Torks.  son 
ot  Miuad  1.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1389.  began  hia  reiga 
with  a  seriea  of  conqueeta.  crossing  the  Danube  and  finally 
defeatinaSL^smund  of  Hungary  and  hia  army  of  100,000 
men.  Ill  health  alone  prevented  him  croesing  the  Alps, 
and  ha  next  turned  to  the  oooqufst  ot  ConstaiK'n^^. 
Bou^t  off  tor  the  mmneot,  be  was  diverted  fi 


buriaine  the  Oraat.  b 


Died,  1403. 
B^tea  (tuJ-ki'-a)^TaBM>  N 


n  by  war  with  Tam- 

'""    he  was  totally 

tly  afteniards. 

DM  de,  a  Spaniaid,  and 
visit  the  West  India,  was 
I  enlony  □□  the  Isthmus  of 
1  PaciJio  Oceui.  He  wu 
s,  and  put  to  death  b 


lucceeded  as  King  of  Jerusalem.  1100.  reined 

eighteen  ycu*.     Died,  HIS. 

Baldnin  I„  eon  of  Baldwin  VIII.,  Count  d  Planden. 
banillT0,iuooeededhislather,lI9S:  joined  the  Crusade, 
he  led  the  succeaaful  attack  on  Conatantinopla,  and  waa 
:rowned  first  Latin  EmpeiM|,  1304:    defeated  and  cap- 


tured by  tha  Bulgariana,  1201^.     DiatL  1S06. 

Baldwin,  James  Hark,  payehologat:  I 

bia^8.C    ' -•" —- ' -'*^ 

Enghiiid  rT(K»^~^udIedTn 


8.C.,  January  12. 1861;  graduate  c<  Kinoeton,  1884 ; 

■'     ■~"-   Ph.  D..  1880:   So.  D.,  Oxford  Univnnty, 

„^:  studied  in  Lapiig,  Berlin  and  TDbinoeu; 

ot  Fimch  and  Gennan  at  Princeton,  1886; 

SroicaBor  ot  PhUoaopby,  Lake  Forest  Uiuveraity,  Illinois, 
887-B9:  same.  TWoto,  CWn..  Univenity.  1 889-93 ; 
prafvOT  psycholofy,  Princeton,  1893-ie(«;  protesKir 
philoa«ihy  and  psycholoay,  Johns  Hopkins,  snoe  1903. 
Author:  ^Oennan  PavB&liwy  of  To^y  "  (translated). 
"  Hand  Book  ot  PsyoholoEr,''^  ElemenUof  PsyeholoiLr. ' 
"Ueotal  Development  In  the  Child  and  the  Haee," 
Social  and  Ethical  InteiptMatioiu  in  Mental  Devidop- 
ment,"  "Story  of  the  Mind,"  "Fraenents  in  Philuophy 
and  Science.  ' Development  and  Evolution,"  "EWtor- 
in-«hief.  Dictionary  d  Philcacqthy  and  Psychology." 
His  various  books  have  been  translated  into  French, 
German.  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Eilitor;  "Psyebologicaj 
Review,"  "Princeton  Contributions  to  " — "■-' — " 
"Library    of    Hlalorieal     Paycholocy," 


-sUni< 


al  CyclopBdia." 


_i  1808:    mu 

i.hswBsengagetiii] 


loeer,  as  a  aay  B 

geoflS,  giring    _.     _     ..    _„  „ 

f  Lane  orchfslra.     While  there  he  attracted  tha 
tion  of  an  Italian  nobleman.  Count  Mauaia.  who 

._  ._e  Italian  Opera  under  Rosdni,  Balfa  returned  to 
Italy  and  produced  in  1S30  several  operas.    In  1B3S.  he 

-   -  to  England  as  a  vocalist  and  oompoaar  of  opera,  and 


■The  . 


n  Girl. 


^oenful  oompoaition  he  produced 
to  1844,  hia  meet  pwubr  work. 
appeared  at  Druiy  Lane,  to  be 
-  operas  before  the  fertility  of 


le  checked  by  a  fati 


lalfe's  genu 

.Jiitis.     Died. 

Balfour.  Bight  Hon.  A.  J„  Enghsh  state 
author,    was   bom   in   1848.     Educated,  at   I 


secretary  lor  Scotland 


and  went  with  him  to 
f  the  so-called  "Fourth 
vemment  board  .1B8&.W: 


1,  1886-87;   chief  se 


utdekiried  the  Ciunu  Act  throuifa  ParliiuneBt;  crafttvd 


of  Ur.  W.  H. 


Actthrouifa  Parliai 
i^wud  for  liclan'd 


}^'a'. 


.(  of  Lord  dalisbuiy  Id  IBOZ.  he  becune 
pmna  miaiaur  uid  lord  privy  taai,  Tet&iaing  the  office 
bI  fint  lord  of  the  tiewury.  He  iatroduced  the  educa- 
tioo  Bot,  1003.  WlMD  Mr.  OimmberlBiD  made  his  fis«t 
propoeiib,  1S03.  Hr.  Balfour,  hokUcic  that  the  eoimtry 
woa  not  npe  for  th*  tazatioa  of  food.  oommittAl  himaelf 
and  tbs  ■ovemmuit  ooly  to  a  poUej'  of  ntaliatioD.  At 
the  end  of  IWW  he  and  hi*  eabiHt  nBBDCd.  Author  of 
"A  DcfSDM  of  PUIoeoiriiie  Doubt,"  ''EMays  aod  Ad- 
dtMee"  and  "The  Foundatioiu  <rf  Balid,  Eninc  Nota 
IntiodiMlorT  to  the  Study  of  Theolocy-" 

BbIIoo.  Hotck,  born  in  1771;  an  Ameriean  preacher 
and  founder  of  the  "  Uurverealista."  He  attained  eon- 
Biderable  celebrity  in  the  United  Btatea.     Died.  1S&2. 

Balmaai  Jamei  Luclan  (MrinKA},  a  Bpaaiah  th«ri- 
losian,  born  hi  1810,  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  work 
uiiltlcid  "Fcoteal»ntism  and  Cathollciim  Compared  in 
Uwir  EfteeU  on  t^  CaviUutJon  of  Europe,"  which  baa 
Iwen  tfaoglated  Into  aeveral  langiajM.  and  is  one  of  the 
moet  ebbonta  aontributiom  to  modeni  theokwical 
llteratun.    l»ad.  IMS. 

B«Uae>  Hotmirf  dct  bom  in  1709;  French  novelist, 
waa  iateDded  tor  the  lair,  but  Mt  the  tcsal  profeaaion  for 
literature,  and  under  vaiioua  aaaumed  nanua  produced 
rafNdly.  Id  1820  be  entered  Into  partnersbip  with  a 
[fflQtcr,  but  Uieir  publieationi  were  not  auLuaiful;  and 
Balnc.  depeodins  aoMy  upon  hiapen  lot  a  llveUbood, 
endured  the  ^rcateat  pnvations.  He  obtained  no  public 
recopiitlou  till  the  appearance  of  hie  "Plqoioio^e  du 
Uariace,"  but  afterwarda  he  continued  to  write  with 
: i^  jgjg  [^  married  a  Ruwian  lady. 


I,  Yale  (Ph.  B.),  t868; 

. laat  in  cbemiatry  and 

oHvr  iirunmr  phyaiolocy,  ahamiatry,  and  toiicolosy, 
Yale;  tauibt  in  other  oonwni  Uoited  Statea  C(»iunia- 
siooer  Pan*  Elmtrical  Eihihition,  1881;  dele^to  ta 
electoral  concreaa  and  vice-preiideBt  jury  tt  awaidi; 
received   deuration   oommander   Le^on  of   Honor   of 

r United  SUtcs  Commiiaioner  Etectrical  Eihi- 

J'"')'  "'  '""iJ*  Worid'a 

IL10IO.UUU,  low  Eipurt  in  praiooa,  crini' 
:pert  in  Ediion.  Berliner,  and  other  patent 
Dujw,  moDiuer  many  American  and  foreien  acicntifio 
Bocietiee.  For  Hveral  yean  aisociata  editor  The  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science."  Author:  "Textbook  of  Ele- 
mentary Chemistry,"  "Pbyuce,"  etc 

Bamabai,  Saint,  a  teacher  of  Qiriitianity,  eon- 
temporary  with  the  apoatlee,  waa  a  Levite  and  a  native 
of  Cyprus.  His  original  name  i>  believed  to  have  been 
Joaeph;  that  of  Barnabas,  or,  "Son  of  ConnlatioD," 
bcint  subeequeady  Kuferred  on  him  by  the  disciples. 

their  property,  and  laid  the  price  of  it  at  the  aoostlai' 
feet.  It  was1>y  him  that  St.  Paul  was  prteented  to  the 
other  apcetles,  three  yeaia  after  his  conversion.  He  is 
described  by  St.  Luke  to  have  been  a  good  man,  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghoat,  and  of  faith.  It  is  said  that  lis  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  JsWB  of  Cyprus,  where,  it  is  added 
in  tlie  nita  of  the  Emperor  Zeno.  about  «88.  his  body 
discovered  with  tbs  Eoepel  of  St.  Matthew,  written 


University  of  (^caoo,  and     i 

"--m  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Deeember  1 

of   Vanderbilt   Univen'         


health,  and  shortly  attwwards  died  (1850).    Hta  col- 
lected works  are  included  in  forty-five  voLumeL 


Dnivenity,  where  he  took  the  desree  of  LL.D.,  1B20 
returtied  nome  and  opened  a  ■ebool  at  Northunuton. 
In  IMS,  he  became  secretary  of  the  navy  is  the  cabinet 
of  Hr.  Folk.  ,  Id  IBM,  he  wa*  sent  to  Great  Britain  as 

1849.  In  IseTTbs  received  the  appointment  of  miouler 
at  the  Prussian  court.  Uis  principal  works  are 
■■History  of  the  United  States,"  and  '^History  of  the 
Revolutian."     tHed.  1801. 

BanentRf  Hubert  Howe,  hiatorian;  bom  in  Gnn- 
TittsTOT.  Hay  5. 1832,  Entsied  bookstore  of  his  brother- 
inJaw.  Oea  H.  Duby,  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  1848,  and  in  lsfi2 
went  to  istablisb  a  branch  in  Ban  Francisco;  collected 
'  la  for  Pacific  ooaat  history  a  library    ' 


IS  Book  of  Wealth.^^ 


Boole  of  the  FiOf, 

Bauer  CM* 
diitiocuislMd 

styled  him 

aegoiied  a  hich  rrout . 

B»TlM>ro»».  uruaeb  and  Khalreddln,     The 
■iven  to  two  brothers  ot  Roumelian  exCraction,  wnoai 
loila  acainat  the  Christian  powers  in  the  Medi 


literary  atudiea  that  Oustavua  Adolt^us 
lua  "leamed  nnsraL"  He  gained  many 
as  revered  tor  Die  humanity;  and.  having 
'  ■- '■  n.diedat  Haldberstadt  Lb  1941. 


a  the  eaily  Sixteenth  Centi 

,„„  a _..  , of  Algiers,  Uroeb  was  slain  m 

battle  againet  the  Spaniards,  but  his  brother,  entering 
the  service  of  the  Turidah  Sultan,  defeated  the  ^nniards, 
and  afterward*  the  GeDoeae  fleet,  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  took  Tunis,  and  in  1538  deciaivcly  defeated  the 
eombliied  fleets  of  the  Pope,  Venice,  and  Spain.  His 
-  imrAs  were  only  terminsUd  by  hie  desth.  m  1546. 
leTofly, ^     ■^ ■^     - 


1857;  graai! 
tronoiner  Li._ 
principal  discoi 


ISST-Sft.  His 
lu|Mter(18e2), 
other  diacov' 

, «raphy.  malc- 

iphs  of  tbs  Milky  Way,  tbs  eoraeta,  oebube, 
ed  Lalaade  gtdd  medal.  French  Acadeav 
1SB2;  Arago  gold  medal,  same,  1863:  gold 
1  AsUononiical  Socisty  of  Oieat  Britain.  1M7 ; 
1.  French  Academy  ot  BdeiuH.  1900; 

1898;    member  many  Amnrinp  and  foreign  societica: 

Bamum,  Phlneas  Taylor,  bom  io  1810;  an  Amer- 
ican ahowman  and  proprietor  of  '■the  greatest  show  on 
earth."     He  waa  enmwed  in  several  profeesion- '- 

stray^S""" 


■IRoryalAi 
sendoldni 


id  bv  fSiD.     H< 

._. ^ucecl  Jenny   Li 

twice  visited  Europe,  . _—  . 

Barrett,   John,    diplomat;     born   in   QraftOL.     — 
November  £8,   1306:    gnduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 

IDBO  TaiM^I       Ttn„in,TB       Ki-mA^t^v       n>b-Un,1        Cu.: 


n  1S89.     Died.  1861. 


Tau^t  HopluDB  Academy,  Oakland,  i^ai.: 
ant  editor  Statistician.  Ban  Franosco;  on  editorial 
newapapera  San  Ftancisoo,  Taeoma,  Seattle;  sa- 
te editor   "Telegram,"    Pi»tland,   Ore.,    lBOl-04; 

■-^^—  to  aiam,  1804-08,  settliog  by  arbi- 

1  uiuius  iiirolving  fS.OOO.OOO  and  securing  Gist 
interpretation  toretgn  eKtra-territoiia)  juriadietion 


dmkn 

and  India;  war  orareepondent  in  PhiUppinca,  18(IS-M; 
elected  honorary  munber  American  Aautic  Anociatioo 
for  aervicea  in  devekiinneat  American  commercial  and 
political  inlereota  in  Asia;  American  plenipotentiary  to 
Intemational  Conferenoa  American  Kepublios.  Hexieo, 
1901-02;  commercial-general  of  toreign  allain  for  St. 
Louis  Eipoaition,  1M£03;  lAered  post  ' 
isbcr  to  Japan  by  T"  -' '  '  "  "  " 
December  10.  1903; 
1903-04;    - 


Preeii^t  Rooaeyelt,  bat  decUaed 

iia,I00 
!  the  A 


1005-06;  sinoi 
e  American  Ri 

Bsines  ani)  rev 


lOOe,  director 


r  books  c 


and  aubaequantly  begone  i 


on  theRreat  day  of  Lcipeic 


aprinee.     Died.  1818. 

Bar'hBm.  Blehard  Harris  (better  known  by  bis 
literary  nom  de  plume  of  Thomas  Ingoldsbv),  an  Eqk- 


h  poet  and  humorist,  h 

id  became  celebrated  by  nis  pc 

ider  (be  title  of   the   '^Ingoldi 


_-  -   iy)i 
itered  holy  iMucm, 
r  lyrics,  published 
Ij>»n,lii.'^         DihI. 


■'Wh( 
H  physics,  Uni-  |  tidi^ii 


tributor  of  artidea  f  i 

and     Latin     Americ—     

GeorxB   Dewey,"   and  several 

Barrle,  J.  H.,  also  known  as 

bom  at  Kirriemuir,  ForfatBhire,  ii. —  .  _ 

cated  at  Dumfria  Academy,  and  graduated  H.  A,  at 
Edinbui^  University  io  18^.  After  holdingajoumal- 
iatic  pceitton  in  NotUnsJiam  he  went  to  London  and 
wrote  for  the  '■  British  Weelily."  '■St.  James's  Gaictte." 
"  Speaker."  and  ■■  National  Observer."  His  first  volume, 
■■Better  Dead,"  appeared  in  l&S7;^^'_|^Aiild  Licht  Idylls'' 


Savin  OgUvy,"  was 
,860.     He  waa  edu- 


"An  Edmbu 


A  Wi 

,    "rte  Little  Minister" 

ital  Tommy"  and  "Margaret  Ogilvy,  a  H 
1806;    ■'Tommy  and  Griiel"  in  1000.  and 


"My 

1891: 


IL 


THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  OF  FACTS 


ia02  "Tfae  Uttle  Wbite  Bird."  Mt.  Bsm 
the  Btsn  includes  "Wallur.  London."  in  1 
Annie/'  written  »lth  Mr.  Conan  Doyle,  i 
outatth«BavO¥inl803;  ■'Tbe  Professor's  1 
"The  Uttle  MiniBl«r."  I8B7:  "The  Wodc 
1900;  "QualityStreet."igD2;  "TheAdoiirBl 
«nd"IJtlie  Mary/' 1903;  " AUce Sil-by-the- 
and  "JcBsptiiDe.''  1606. 
Baiiow.  laaac.  born 


■  work  for  ■ 
K;    "Jane 

d  brought' 


630;  scholar  and  divine, 
wton.  He  earned  a  great 
sftBrwards  chiefly  iludied 


beina  eho 
.     Be  die< 


lleM,  after 
bridge  Uni 


Barrowa,  Bamuel  June,  ex-conrressman,  clergy- 
man; born  in  New  York.  May  26,  184S;  enuluale  of 
Harvard  Divinity  Bcliool  (B.  D.),  1875.  Be^re  gradua- 
'     ^  been  stenographer  and  jaumalist;   [Aator  Fiist 


Basil,  St.,  comiDODly  called  tbe  "Great";   was  bora 

in  Cappadoeia  about  A.  D.  32fi.  He  studied  at  Antioeh, 
Ciesarea.  Constantinople,  and  Atbeos.  Haviaa:  gained  - 
distinction  as  a  pTofoKn  of  rfaetorio.  he  viait«d  the 
monasleriM  of  Egypt  and  IJbya.  and  in  eonsequeuce 
embraced  the  monastic  life.  He  was  ordained  priest  by 
Eusebius.  bishop  o(  Co'sarea,  and  on  the  death  of  Euse- 
bius,  was  elected  to  bis  see.  He  was  much  en^sed  in 
theoloEical  contraveray,  and  boldly  defended  his  opinion 
against  the  Emperor  Valcns.     He  died  about  3S0.     A 

Baialne,  Francois  Achllle.  a  marshal  of  Pranoe; 
born   at    Veraaill«:    distinguished    biineelC   in    Aleicra. 

of  the  army  Ol  the  Khi'ne.  in  the  Franco-Gennaj.  War. 
but  after  the  surrender  at  Sedan  was  shut  up  in  Meti. 
surrounded  by  the  Germane,  and  obliged  to  surrender, 
with  all  his  genemis,  oSicera,  and  men:    was  tried  by 

Madrid,  where  lie  lived  U>  write  a  justification  of  his 
conduct,  the  sale  ol  the  book  being  prohibited  in  Fiaun 

MRM-1RSUI> 

□  of  Joee- 


tenth    dist 


Mass., 


!tiied  to  Munich 


1900.     Author:     "Shaybaclra    in    Camp,"    ' 

Shrines  of  Greece."  "A  Baptist  Meeting  House,"  "The 
Doom  of  the  Majority  of  Mankind."  "Crimes  and  Uis- 
demcanora  in  the  United  States,"  etc. 

Barrymore,  Ethel.  Hiss,  actren;  bom  in  Philadel- 

Ehia,  August  15,  lS7a;  daughter  of  late  Maurice  and 
eorjtiana  IDrew]  B.:  niece^John  Drew;  eduoaUid  at 
Convent  of  Notre  Dame.  Phila.     Made  d^but  in  John 

Barthol'dl,   I'rederlc  Aiuiiste,   a  famous   French 
artist  and  sculptor;    born  in  A^ace,  1S34.     In  ISOS,  be 


iraled  in  IS  10.  a 


_jauinarehal>     (ba-mdr'ifaiu)     Pierre     AuKUsttn 
Caron  de.born  in  1732:  amanotmany^ided  genius,  was 


of  the  Lemon 
"IJon  rf  Bt 


:esafiil  financial  speculation 
e  by  supplying  bj™  and  | 


i!^d%e  becimv 


irt,"  the  stetuc  c^  1^  '  1 
fork,  and  the  colossal  .  i 
■Liberty  Enlightening   I 


since'    1893*.     presi 
Promotion  of  Intel 


8l  ia  the  ln"eajn^i"i! 
™bdilp  brutaKy  fla^  S 


••IS 


erty. 


writing,  producing  savaral  highly 
I  1793  he  was  accused  of  treason  to 
0  England.  BeturninK  to  France, 
imprisoned,  and  finally  died  (1799). 


The  Churci 


and  tha 


,._ ,    „ ,  ..under  and  organiser  of  NationnI 

Red  Cross  in  United  tStatee,  presidsnl  1881-1904:   born 
in  Oxford.  Mass.,  1830;   graduate  of  ainton  Liberal  In- 

^'       ■'    ■       "surfit  school  ten  yeam;   orean. 

ooE,  Bordenstown,  N.  J.     Dur- 
'     ttleficlda  anc' 


Barton,  Claikf  f< 
"   '  "  —    -  United 


ibfor 


isedsc. 

work  Congress  vot 
cemetery.  Ancle™ 
national  Red  CroK 
Franco-Prussian  \ 
burg,  Belfort.  Uo> 
of  treaty  of  Genev 
Croea  (official);  i 
in  all  international 
1887:  Rcme.  1892 

Johnstown  Bood. 


t  United  EUtes 


enna,  1307;  St.  Petersbi 
amendment  of  Red  Cm 
.itiea  of  peace;    distribL 


1900;  president  National  first  Aid  Association  since 
1905.  Holds  decorations  or  diplomaa  of  honor  from 
Germany,  Baden,  Austria.  Servia,  TurVey,  Armenia, 
Switierland,  Spain.  Russia.     Author;    "History  ol  Red 


RedOross." 


Red  Cross  la  Peace  and  Wat."   "Story    ( 


rcBard,  Pierre  Guatave  Tonssalat,  bom  in 

,  geneisl  of  tbe  Confederate  Army.  He  took  up 
tne  cause  <if  the  Southern  SUtes.  on  their  secession,  and 
captured  Fort  Sumter.       He  defeated  Butler  at  Bull's 

sissipiH.  Ills  obstinate  defense  of  CharleetuD  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  npisodee  of  the  (»vil  War.     Died.  1893. 

Becic,  James  M.^  lawyer;  bora  io  Philadelphia, 
July  9,  1861:  mduata  at  Moravian  College,  BetU^em. 
Pa.  1880.  lLD.,  1902:  MahleDberaCollege,ie02;  stud- 
ied law  in  offioe  □(  Albert  A.  Outnlvidge:  admittml  to 
bar.  1884;  Unitod  Sutes  attoroey  for  Eastarn  DisUiot 
of  Pennsylvania.  1896-1900:  aadslant  attoniey-«Mieral 
ol  United  States,  1000-1903;  resigned  April  30.  1903; 
republican.  Has  argued  manvlmportantcasa  in XJaitsd 
Stales  Supreme  Court,  includmc  the  Neely  case,  and  the 

before^P^uft'iuS^  Has°deli«red  public' "la^ons^ 
many  notable  occasions.  Spoke  tor  the  American  bar 
at  dinner  Riven  in  the  Temple,  London,  by  the  bench 
and  bar  of  Emcland.  As  master  appointed  by  United 
Stales  Court  scdd,  April.  1902.  the  "PhiladslphiaReoonl  " 
for  13.000,000  — highest  price  ever  brDuaht  hy  an 
American  newspaper  at  public  sale.  In  1902  negotiated 
purchase  of  "Philadelphia  Ledger"  and  the  metEinE  of 
ft  with  "Philadelphia  Times":  part  owner  of  " Ledger  " 
company:  entered  law  firm  of  Shearman  4  Sterling. 
New  York,  1903,  and  removed  to  that  city:  also  member 
law  linn  of  Beck  &  Robinson,  Philadelphia.  Solicitor 
Fairmount  Park  Art  Association;  trustee  Uoravian 
College. 

Becket,  St.  Thomas  a  loA-bCfV).  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  bom  in  1119;  was  the  sou  of  a  London 
merchant,  his  mother  being  a  convert  from  Uoham- 
medanium.  After  enUring  Oie  Church,  Henry  II.  made 
him  chancellor  of  England,  and  in  11S2  he  was  elected 
to  the  primacy.  Dissenxions.  however,  soon  broke  out 
between  the  king  and  Becket,  the  latter  asserting  tbe 
independence  of  the  Church,  and  refusina  to  sign  the 
"Constitutions    of    Clarendon."     Becket,    having    been 

England.    Shortly 
by  the  auiwcMd 


'    followed.     In    1170, 


order  of  tha  kins,  on  (hs  steps  of  his  awn  altAr.  1170. 
The  kinr  dxrtyme  9M  share  in  Ibe  murder  woji  abealved; 
bnt  In  11T4  did  penance  M  hia  tomb.  BecluC  was  canon- 
lied  by  AleiawTer  III.  in  1173. 

Bccktord,  WlllUm.  bora  in  1759:  an  English  mil- 
liOD^ce  and  distinsulsbed  author.  When  only  twenty 
be  publi^»d  a  olever  Batire,  "Biosnphical  Uemoin  of 
Exinordinary  Punten."  After  some  toreiin  tn'ii'l 
be  entered  paiiiament,  and  published  his  great  ' 
■  .■n.-  D rr:  „»  Vathek,"  iQ  the  French  lanmia 


"talry  palace"  In  Portucal.     Dint.  ISM. 
BecktiBiii.  John  Creppa  WIdillffe.  __ 

Kentuelty;     b«n    in    "WickUnd,"    Biuiletoi 
■  cated   i  .      .       _      . 


The  Romance  of  Vathek,"  in  the  French  language,  a 
bch^  vhich  excited  the  widcet  adnuraCion.  The  chirf 
epiaoilea  of  the  lemaioder  of  bii  life  nre  the  erection. 

^  John   Cref^pa^  Wl^iUTe.^  governor  c_ 
''Ky..  ^n'j 

oVuw  J18tO  leiected  U  Kentucky  leoBlattuen8B3-9ft-97 ; 
elected  speakar  afnon  1898:  nominaled  for  Ueutenant- 
tovernor,  ISW,  declared  by  le^slature  elected;  became 
SorernDT  upon  dwth  of  Ooebel.  February  3, 1900:  nomi- 
nated by  Demoeratio  Convantion,  July  30,  1900.  and 
elected  for  term  ending  1903.  reelected.  1904.  and  eerved 
until  1907. 

Bedc,  J.  Adam,  ooDgmaman,  jouroaliBt;    bora  on 

fann.  Loiain  County,  O.,  1850:  educated  in  Ohio  public 

schools;    learned  pnntcr^a  trade;     taught  school;     did 

'   work  tie  reporter  on  newspaper  Wnt  and  South.     Origi- 

nallyRi ■  " "       ' 


■ointed  United  States  Marshal  for  district  ( 
■   within    I 


Minna ._ 

Republican  party  an  finaocial  issue,  1S98:  eampaiii. — 
in  several  Stat».  ISM,  1898.  IBOO.  Member  Congms, 
eighth  MinnesoU  district  since  1903. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  Bev.,  eon  o*  Lyman 
Beecher,  an  eminent  New  England  CongrcEStianal 
preacher  and  tbeologiao:     bora  in  1313;     entered  the 

pastor  of  Plymouth  Church.  Brnoklyn.  which  place  he 
Ud  tin  hn  death.  Mr.  Beecher  was  considered  by  many 
aa  the  moat  eloquent  divine  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
and  was  scarcely  lees  distinguished  as  a  writer  and  lec- 
turer on  popular  subjecte.     Died.  1S87. 

BectboTen  tis'-ld-vtn),  Ludwig;  Toot  a  very  eminent 
Oerman  composer,  born  at  Bana  in  1770.     He  studied 

under  Haydn.     His  numerous  symphi 

finert  sra  the  "Battle  Symphnnv.''  ■ 
Bnniriiaay":  hia  operas.  oC - 
admired,  and  bis  other  works.  s.n< 
'         'jnparted  to  him 


T,  aai]  a  diacipl< 
iraanist,  he  proceeded  ( 
■hwe  he  produi— '  "-'- 


•yal  mueie  achooi  of  Naples 
.til?'  brought  out  at,  Milan  and  pla^d 


n  1835  by  "I  Pur 
'-•  '-a  1S3S  a- 


the  prnductioD  of  his  gi 

cetablisbed  his  high  it 

the  tragic  opem  "Nun 

the  compooer's  last  war^     ne  u 

buried  in  F^re  la  CbaiM  at  Paris. 

Bellinann,  Karl  Michael,  bora  in  1740;  a  Swedish 
lyri^  poet  of  eoosideiabl*  popularity.  The  nature  of 
bis  venie  is  indicated  by  the  name  given  to  him  —  the 
Swedish  Anaoieon.     Died,  I79G. 

Belmont,  AuKUst. banker;  bora  InMew York,  Febru- 

DOW  deeeaseJ;   graduate  of  Harvard.  1875,  and  at  once 

— -  —  -"'--bank;  now  head  of  August  Belmont  A:  Com- 

'  European  banking 

bnTe"  an^'  skillful 


m  of  Rothschilds;  is  ol 


ledan  religion.     Died.  ISSO. 


in  for 


1  Turkish  Sultan,  adopt- 


Bem.  Joseph, 

Polish  general.  Iab  «jwu  h  « 
Polish  Revolution  of  18.10,  am 
Europe.     He  joined  Kossuth  in 

'^embo".  Pie 
eardioal.  and  i 

to  Komi 

and  verse,  both  in  Italian  and  I«tin,  and  hi , — 

tions    an   most   remarkable   for   tb^  purity  of   style. 
Died,  1547. 

Benedict.  8t„  a  monk  who  founded. the  Grst  religious 
order  in  the  West;  was  bom  at  Nursia.  in  the  Duchy  of 
Spoleto,  In  480.  At  an  early  age  he  retired  to  a  cavern 
U>  devote  himself  to  study;  this  austerity  gained  him 
fame.  By  him  the  monastery  of  Monts  Cassino,  near 
Naplu,  was  Htablished  in  628.     One  Indins  principle 


are  the  "Battle  Symphony,     and  the  "Pastoral 

L  ___....  .. -1,  of  which  "Fidelio"  is  the  moat 

-     '  -    abounding  m  originajity 


"The  Chanty  Bi 
"UenandWonu 
Behind  Me.-^y- 


and  genii 
DieClSi.. 

Belaico,  David,  dramatic  author;  bora  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1802;  eduna ted  at  Lincoln  College,  Cajif.  Author: 
(nliiys)."Zaja,"  "The  Heart  of  Maryhind,"  "The  Wife," 
le  Charity  Ball,"  "Lord  Chumley,"  "May  Blossom," 
■  -'  "  "La  Belle  Russe,"  "The  Girl  I  Left 
nie,"  "Hearts  of  Oak."  "The  Darling 
u  Barry."  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellini. " 
_jr  of  Mia.  Leelio  Carter,  David  War- 
field,  and  Blanche  Bates. 

BellurluB  Ibd-t^ar'-t-ui).  a  Roman  general,  who 
■erred  the  Emperor  Justinian  with  skill;  valor    and 

reosoas  for  doubting  the  tniUi  rOthtae  repmentations. 
Died.  505. 

Bellew.  Harold,  KTrle-Money,  actor;  born  in 
(Ucutta,  1857;  son  at  Rev.  J.  C.  M.  Bellew.  chaplain 
cathedral  at  Calcutta;  was  cadet  English  Navy,  serving 
seven  years,  then  went  tn  Australian  gold  fields:  worked 
on  Melbourne  newspapers;  returaed  to  England:  made 
stage  d«but  at  Theater  Royal.  Brighton;  becameleading 
J ._  .__j__. -j3  United  Statea  --'---■ 


ig  rflln  with  her 


Potter,  taking  leadini.  - 

in  all  Engliab^peakina „. — 

■-  Northern  Queensland,  1900-02.  return! 


expedition 
to  stagr  - 


He^^ 


head  of  own  company  in  United  States, 

—2.     Author:   "Yvonne,"  "lolande"  "Hero 

Leander,"  "Charlotte  Corday."  and  several  adapta- 


Bellini,  Giovanni,  born  in  1427;  Venetian 
son  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  himself  a  painter  of  note, 
teacher  of  Titian,  who  finished  several  of  his  wo 
began  by  portrait  painting;  and  he  afterwards 
some  great  historical  pieces  for  the  hall  of  t! 
Council  of  Venice,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire 
Died.  1510. 

BelllDl,  TlnceDM,  bora  In  1802;   an  Italiai 


y  the  labor  of  their 


ly."  He  ^  ic 


Benlaniln,  Jndah  Philip,  bora  in  1811; 
can  poliliclan.  who  later  became  a  distinguis! 
ber  of  the  English  bar.  He  was  bom  in  the  W< 
and  practiced  as  a  bairisteT  at  New  Orleans. 

the  senate,  and  became  attomey-cenetal  and 

of  state  to  the  Confederate  Government  under  Jeffen 
Davis.     When  the  cauM  of  the  South  w      '     '    '      ' 

'     Ingland,  and  was,  br '"" -^ — 

lish  bar.  where  be 
Died,  18S4. 

^IBmeB  Gordon,  proprietor  of  "New  York 
om  in  New  York,  May  10,  1841;    son  of 

t  d  same  name;    educalad  by  private  tutors: 

Lted  "The  Herald"  and  a  large  fortune,  1872:   for 

..    ......J     _     T__j j..i J    -.:„    publiiOlM    a 


Engli 
practin 

Her^ 


Paris  edj 
Uoiled  Btaua; 


id  of  St 
I, "1874-777  St  ted  "o 


^ .7;    fitted  out  Jeannelte  polar  enpe- 

tion.  1879;   eetabiiahed,  1883  (with  John  W,  Mackay). 
^  ■.,.......  T.        ....  f2Bbtti  Company;    la 

._:  of  hia  time  in  Paris, 
■The  Herald"by  cable. 


■reial  (Mackay-Benn< 
a  prominent  yachtsman;  lives  n 
but  keepa  a"'—-  .———">-"<  "* 

Bcnthai^, 

lish  writer  on  polit 

born  in  174S.  and  oieo  m  i?m:£, 

Benton.  Thomas  H.,  an  eminent  American  states- 
man, born  in  North  Carolina  in  1782:  died  in  1858, 
alter  hoiding  a  seat  in  Congms  from  .Missouri  for  thirty 
years.  He  was  a  consistent  Jackson  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics. His  "Thirty  Years'  View"  embracu  a  history  of 
the  government  from  1820  to  1850,  and  is  recogoiied 
as  a  standard  ai    ' 


B84,  an  English  divine, 
intellect  and  the  Ktrat- 
in  Ireland,  and  educated 
1709  ha  published  hia 


Human  Knowiedge, 

to   England  he  cu 

Derry,     In  1725  he 
inKtheSava««Amei 


leans  to  Christian 


.,Gooyi 


406 
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mm«nt  £r&nt«d  a  ch&rLer.  ADd  proTtkiaed  &  grant 
.u  >.u.     Berlceley  scX  out  for  the  Uermudu.  but  the 

mbandoaed.  la  1733,  be  wu  nmdo  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
vhen  he  retired  to  Oxford.  His  last  pubLcation  vas  a 
treatiH  oa  "The  Virtue*  of  Tsr  Water."     Died.  ITU. 

Berlloi,  Heclor  (bair'lt-o).  a  French  compoHr,  was 
born  at  La  C6U,  8t.  Andr«,  1S03.  and  died  ia  ISeO. 
His  b«t  productjons  are  tho  symphonies  "  Harokl "  ajid 
"Komeo  and  Juliet." 

Bemadolte,  Jeui  Bspllstc  Jules,  a  maiahai  of 
Prance,  under  Napoleon  1..  born  in  1764.  was  declod 
King  of  Sweden  Bad  Norway  on  tba  death  of  Chariee 
Xlil.,  auumed  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Charla 
John  XIV..  and  in  1S13  commandrd  the  united  armies 
of  Germany  a«ainit  Napoleon.     Died  in  1844,  after  a 

Bernard,  St.,  born  in  IIKI  of  noble  BurEUndiui, 
birth;  wu  educated  at  Parks  University.  He  entered 
the  Ciatercian  monaatery  at  Citeaux,  and  there  acquired 
a  high  reputntioD  as  s  preaeber.     At  the  head  of  a  band 


he  (sisbliahed  at  Claii 
DoblM  all  appealed 


accepted  his  decisions 

condemoattoa  of  eevet^  beterodoA 
Abelard  and  Aroold  of  Breecia.  i 
the  preaching  of  &  new  cmesde  in  Fi 
He  excited  the  crea test  enthusiasm, 


He 


and  prophF 


•■Studies  of  Nature," 


Appeared  at  the  Thi&tre  Fi 

of"tb"'qi^n'^n™ctor  Hi 

her  first  strilcing  succesa.     

rupled  her  career,  and  she  becamt 


October  23.  1^4,  of  JewSb 


LcusinlSa2Bs": 
7  at  the  Od^n, 
,)'b  "Huy  Bias," 
The  war  of   1S7( 


"^ndo 


Hhe  Ls  aiso  a  painter  and  aculplor.     Her  "Uemoi' 
were  published  by  fleinemann  in  1607. 

Be  mini  iber-nt'-fte),  tiiovannl  Loranso.  Icnowa 
the  Cavaliers  Bernini,  vaa  bom  in  Naplca  in  15SS. 


the   good   fortune   to   leoeive   froi 
Apollo   and    Daphne,    produced   fi 


wl^nh 


LS  but  IS  yi 


single   bloc 

IS  conaideied  a  ma 


naJe  at  Rome.     He  died  in  leSO. 

Bemoullll  Ibfr'-iiool-ur).  James,  a  celepratea  mathe- 
msticinn.  was  born  in  Basil  in  1854.  Hs  died  m  1705. 
John  DeroouUli.  brother  to  James,  and  not  lea  cele- 
brated as  a  mathematician,  was  bom  in  Basil  in  16*7. 

Hn  rlini  in  IT4N.       Nic^hnlui  Rrmouilll  WSS  boiD  at  Rui' 

Hsor  of  mathemati 


Berli 


He  died  1 


n  Iiem< 


of 
u.  ne  studied 
*f  anatomy  and 


the    return    of 

adhcflion.   and    v- — ^ — « — 

the  reetorcd  monarch.  When  Napoleon  reappeared. 
having  escaped  from  IClba.  Bertbier  withdrew  to.  Bam- 
by  throwing  bimseu  from  a  window,  it  waa  luppoeed, 
in  a  ht  of  apoplexy,  in  June.  1815. 

Benellns,  JahBnn  Jakob,  bom  in  1776.  Swedish 
chemist,  was  pndessor  for  many  yeara  at  Stoclihalm 
University,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his 
menoin  aod  bii  lavaluable  work  in  chemical  analysis 
and  mineraloffy.     Died.  1848.     Bom,  .1753. 

Beasemer.  Sir  HeDry.  civil  eninDeer  and  inventor, 
bom  at  Charlton.  Herts.,  in  18J3;  orhismany  inventions 
the  chief  ia  the  proceaa,  named  after  him,  of  converting 

by  blowing  a  blast  of  air 

iu:i>n  i.ill  everything  aitra- 
quantity  of  carbon 

all  over  tne  world,  leading,  >■ 
uBLvu,  Lu  the  production  of  thirty  tunes 
»  ».u.:u  eusri  as  before  and  at  oae-eith  of  the  MWt  per 
ion.     Died,  ISeS. 

Begsej-,  Charles  Edwin.  profsMor  of  botany  iq. 
University  of  Nebraskaaince  1&4;  bora  oo  a  farm,  m 
Milton,  Wayne  County.  0.,  Uay  21.  IMS:  craduata 
(B.  Sc.)  of  Michigan  Agricultural  Callsge.  1B69:  studied 
with  Dr.  Asa  Gray  at  Harvard.  1872-73  and  1875-78; 
married,  op  December  25,  1873,  Lucy  Atbeam,  Wast 
Tisbury.  Martha's  Vineyard.  Mass.  Prcfessor  at  botany 
in  Iowa  AKricultural  College,  1870-84  (acting  president. 
1882):  acting  chancellor  of  University  oTNebisaka, 
—        '  1899-1900.     Botanicaleditor  of  "American 


through  Iba  iron   . ._  .. 

neoua  is  expelied.  and  only  a 


a  been  calindated,  t 


Nat 

INew  York 


High  Schoo 
-^emeotai 


r,'^f""'ss!in 


"Geography  of  lowa.^'  "Botany  for 
iDd  Colleen.  The  Eaaentjals  of  Botany." 
BoUniisfl  Exercises,"  "ElemenUry  Bot- 
Kli«^t;nn  Riii,4;>a  "  also  many  scientific 
McNab'e    "Morphalogy. 


Physiology,  and  Clajuificr 

Beverldse.  Albert  Jeremiah,  was  bom  on  a  farm  in 

Highland  county.  Ohio,  Ocluber  0.  1862;  bis  lather  and 
biothera  were  soldien  in  the  Union  Army:  was  gradu- 
ated at  De  Pauw  Univenity,  Greeocastle,  Ind.,  is  IBSC; 


n  1907, 1 


I  of   t 


■  of  "  The  R 


ii^ldvaMe," 

I  the  World."  and  hat  been  a  fro- 

Benick,  Tbomaa.  bom  in  1753j   EngUab  Bngrsver. 

graver,    Kalpb    Beilby,  "wil 
'Hiatory  (H  Quadrupeds," 


maa,  bom  in  1753:   1 

ntered  into  partneraliip  with  a  Nen . 

"■  ■  ■     Beilby,   with   whom   be   published   li 
'-   --J    "  —>--■-   proved  an  izsmen 


iatory  of  British  Birds."  and  later,  ".£so( 
e  two  best  examples  ol  hi*  art  Died.  1S2I 
Biehat  ibi'tiiS),  Marie  Francois  Zavli 


after  hu  death 


condemned  to  deatn.  nut  tne  sentence  was  commutaa: 
and  he  wae  released  in  1651,  only  to  be  Wain  imprisoned 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Cromwell  subae- 


1  to  the  Scilly  IsIm,  b 


at   law.   was  I' 
«.  *H?"  i^  '  : 


Babvlon.  was  a  pnest  m  ti 
isbed  in  the  time  of  Alexi 
of  several  of  his  succeasoi 
bave  strongly  corroborate 
.  Bertbier     Ita-e'-fs-o) , 


largely  ooDtribuIed  towards  tl 


r  for  diatmguiahed  a< 
went  to   London,  1 

eTiSbih^itl'v^™ 


'ent  to  California, 
ibutioa  to  "  Ful^ 
from  Zambri.  the 


"  Cobwebs  from  at 


iaSan Francisco "Examin*.-    .- 

Empty  Siiull."  "The  Monli  and  the  Hangman's  DaU|^ 
ter  ^'(wilh  Dr.  A.  Dansiger).  "Blaek  Beetia  in  Ambar." 
"Can  Such  Things  BeT'^'In  the  Midst  d  Life"  (totlMt    I 


CT,G(.)t)l^lt^ 


tiUDamer.  opticiAiip  And  qaCuta]  philosopher,  born  in 
Puis,  1774.  He  is  especinlly  celebrated  u  the  diuov- 
enr  of  the  circulu  poiiriution  of  ligbt.     Died,  ISflZ. 

Bishop.  Sir  Henry  Bowler,  born  ia  178«;   English 
composer,  early  devoted  himself  to  the  comp«ition  of 


"Oberon"^  that  Biehpp  produced  tike  unsuccosfu 
"Aladdin,"  In  1S40,  his  lut  dramatic  piece.  "The 
FartuDate  Isles."  nw  produced  at  Covent  Garden  ic 
honor  of  the  queen's  weddinej  in  lM2,he  was  kitiehted. 


produced  quickly  two  iiramis,  "Hellem  Stagene 

'^Halte    Hulda,-'  both    treaUnc    of    oatiopsT  BU 
I'Maria  Stuart''  and  "Bigurd  Sleobe"  are  bolb 


e  became  prMoaor  of  n 


_   _    _  _  t  Oilor 

Died.  ISd^. 

BIsmardi-ScboiiliaUMD,  K&rl  Otto,  Prince  Toi 

(blt-mark-thoon-hoti'sht),  on"  "'  '^~ " — '  """" 

of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
181&.     After  studying  law 


tant   diploma 
minisler  of   1 

wlh.  fb^Lib 
Septesentativ 


and 


Tck-Schon 


was  bom  in  Brandenburg, 

E?Hj^ 

St  tbe  uoiverBilicB  of  Gilt- 

and    was  ooininBted  prime 

ises. 

boSi;' 

,  en  long,  be  d&solved  tbe 

uaW  of 

A  declared  that  tbe  minls- 

of  popular  suffrage.     Bis- 

out:    se 

mark  in'l864",  which  reeultal  in  the  ao 
Schlnwig-HolsteiD  duchies  by  Pnissis 
which  had  long  eiisted  between  Austr 
as  the  leading  Oerman  powen.  wu  ten 
latter  kingdom  seceding  from  the  Bum 

wna  declared  in  June,  and  the  result  of  a . 
paign  was  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from 

'  e  smaller  BUiUfl  of  Hano 

B  SouUi  German 

King  of  Prussia.  In  1867,  Bismarck -Schonhausen  wa 
mnae  chancellor  of  tbe  German  CoofederatJOD,  and.  ii 
1870,  brought  about  a  coalition  of  the  German  power 

hE'i^  beSI."^l'i^^*¥(a™eSn  niragSni^PruJis 
on  accanot  nf  her  interference  in  tbe  succ«sion  to  th 
Spanish  Crown.  The  German  armies  crossed  the  Rbin 
in  August,  and,  after  defeating  the  French  in  severs 
obstinalely-fought  battla,  compelled  the  capitulatioj 
of  the  FrenchTimperor  with  his  army  at  Sedan,  anr 
ultimately  besiSBed  Paris,  which  city  capitulated  ii 
(he  early  part  of  1S71.     For  his  services  in, tbe  succeas 

tion^STIta^mter,  Wdli^^'l'!  to  thTrmperial  CroV"o 
Germany,  Biamank-Schonhausen  was  created  a  princ 
of  the  empire  in  May.  1H71.     Died,  1868. 

Blapham,  (icoiKe  Tucker,  lawyer,  author:   bom  ii 
„,..,.  f:,_L,.    .._..  R.    ..^g.    graduate  of  Univeisity  0 


■iMri»Sf'S'l'k"'ia 

i      Black,   Frank  Stvett,  ex-governor  ot  New  York; 

I  bom  in  Limington,  Me..  March  8.  1853;    graduatod  at 

I  Dartmouth,  1875;  wag  editor  jDhnatown,  S.  Y.,  "Jour- 
nal"; later  reporter  Troy.  N.  Y.,  "Whig";  clerk  in 
rcKistry  dopartmeot,  Troy  post-office;  admitted  to  bar. 
1870;    member  of  Congress.  1805-67;   goveraor  of  New 

I  York.  1897-96;    since  when  he  has  been  a  practicing 

'  Black.  'William,  born  in  1841;  English  novelist: 
:  spent  some  years  in  the  study  of  art.  but,  regarding  him- 
I  self  as  a  failure  in  the  artistic jirofeeaion,  he  turned  to 

pubitihS'in  1 807 "bei^" followed  incises  b^T^in  Silk 
'  Attire."  and  in  1871  by  "A  Daughter  of  HHh,"  which 
i  was  apronnunoed  succos.  "The  Strange  Adventures 
of  a  Phaeton"  and  "A  Princess  of  ThuTe"  were  pub- 
lishpd  snon  after,  and  his  Imputation  as  one  of  tho  best 
lay  was  established.  For  four  years 
ant-editor  of  the  "Dftilj;  News, "^  but 

ickbnm,  Joseph  Clay  Styles,  lawver,  legislator  ; 

in  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  October  1,  IBSSTgnd- 
-  "    itre  College    DanyillB,  Ky.,  1857;    aimtted 


lalure,  1871-75;  member  of  Congress,  1875-85;  United 
States  senator,  1885-97;  again,  elected,  January,  1901, 
for  toim  1001-07;  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  since  1907. 

IS25.  one 
of  I  called  to 

tt  >  ISOO.  he 

Bi  '  fal£^ 


nsyivan 


Radroad   Compar 
Fund  Society,  Gi 

partment'Univen 


BJoerastl 

779;    Swed 


delphLi 


,    MagnUB.   bom    i 


fiscal  matton.     Died,  1S4T. 

BJomsoa  (bverTi'son),  BJomstleme,  bom  in  18.12, 
the  national  poet  of  Norway.  In  early  life  an  historical 
drama  o(  his.  called  "Valborg,"  was  accepted  by  the 
Royal  Theater,  but  i'  '  "'"  '  '" 

lSo6  ^e  Intematioi 
stimulated  him  again 

'^y  nnflvriolbak  ken 
was  followed  by  "Ai 
1858.  he  becanu  dim 


cts'   Reunion  at   Upsala 

uences.     He  began  with 
y  of  peasant  life,  which 

le  theater  at  Bergen,  and 


s  elected,  being  the  fiiii 

_  iibaequeotly.  having  ma 

ellowship,  and  was  appointed  phr 


Common  Pleas,     6ied,  1780. 

Blackwell,  Elliabelta,  M,  D,;   be 
■    "  ■     lary  3.  1821;  cmiKrated  M 


ic*  Blaek- 

d,  he  vacated  his 
alofNew-lnnHall. 


in  183Z;  educ_„ 
York;  taught  s 
sought  admiaaio 


liool  in  Kentucky  nod  the  Carolinae; 
to  several  medical  collegee,  but  was 

entered  the  medicsil  school  at  Geneva, 
n.  1.,  IMT.  First  woman  in  United  States  to 
receive  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Established  practice 
in  New  York,  1851;  founded  a  hospital  and.  in 
1867,  in  coniunction  with  her  sister.  Dr.  Emily 
Blackwell,  organised  Woman's  Medical  College  of  New 
York  Infiraiary:  lectured  in  England,  185S-S9:  reps- 
tered  as  a  phvslcian  in  England.  1859,  and  since  iSB9 
has  practiced  in  London  and  Hastings.  Author: 
"Physical  Education  of  Girls,"  "Religion  of  Health." 
"Counsel  to  ParanU  on  Moral  Education,"  "Pioneer 
Work  in  Opening  tl 
"Tbe  Human  Erein 

Blaine, 

where   he  edited   tie   "Portland  '  Adve 

1878,  and  speaker  for  three  years;  prominent  ca 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  presidr 
1878.  1880,  and  1892,  and  successful  candidate  i 


™'^ied,  'i 


Blanc,  jean  Joseph  Louis  iblinp),i 

i  tbe  "Revue  du  Proip4«,  and  pub- 


.Google 
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vwui  gunm  toe  IJLVDT  oi  (de  woritmg  cinnm:  waa 
member  of  tba  Provinonal  GoTennoent  of  1848,  &□<! 
eventually  of  the  Nktional  Aeeembly;  threet«ned  with 
hnpeadunent,  fled  to  EnalkDtli  returned  to  Frsoce  on 
the  f«ll  of  the  emiuTe.  aii3  n<  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  DeputicB  in  18T1.  Blkne  wrote  an  eUborale  and  well- 
written  "History  of  the  French  Revolution."     Died  >t 

Blanche  of  Cailile  (UdnjA),  Queen  tJ  Louie  VIII. 
of  Frmnee,  and  daughter  of  Alfonso  IX..  Kins  of  Cae- 
tile,  wo  bora  about  llSe.  On  the  death  of  Tier  hm- 
band.  in  1226.  >he  wae  declared  Regent  of  France,  in 
whieh  capacity  eh*  diaplayed  treat  energy  and  addreaa. 
After  carrying  on  the  goveniinent  during  the  absence  of 

«. .  -..:-  .v    !-  .C-  u-i..  .  ,_a    -■.-  ^]^  i„  J2M. 

nlD  New 


built  the  fint  structure  c^caet  iron  in  the  United  Si 

Died,  1874. 

BoUean-Deipresiix     (bon-lo-da-prr/).     Nicolas,     a 
critic,  poet,  and  Batiriet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Louia 
XIV     wee  born  in  1638.     Hie   "Art  of  Poetry,"   hie 
and  hie  satim,  gained  him  tbe  title  of     Haeter 

— "e  wae  the  friend  of  Uolitn.  La  Fon- 

I.     With  tbe  last  he  was  appointed 


3"? 


He 


ied  in  1711. 


His  brothgiB  Giles 


United  _._ 


.. iaT,  und 

ing;  advice  from  G^rome  and  Chapu ; 
telon,  yearly.  1874-76,   IBSl,   ISfil 
'  "       '  Academy,  London 
;    hse  exhibited  g 


I      Boh,    Edward    Wliilam, 

I  Home  Journal"  since  1888:  TicH-pr™iaeni  loe  ijurm 
PubliahiogCo,":  bom  in  Helder.  Holland.  OcUber  0, 
1863:  came  to  the  United  Stat«  at  the  age  of  6;  edu- 
cated at  Brooklyn  public  echooli ;  steDogiapher  with 
W«tem   Union  Teksraph  Co.:     Henry    Holt   &   Co., 

'  1884-85:    Scribner's   l^-SS;     Author:     ".The  Young 


KX.'i''; 


n^uslno 


ime,  Ubtary  of  Con-  I  Btates   Minial 


_-     Among  his  paintings  are 

'and  "Angei  with  the  FlamiogSword." 

Decorated  one  of  domea  at  Uanufacturee  Building. 
World'!  Cdumbian  Ezpoaitioa;  Collis  P.  Huntingtor^- 
drawing  room,  and  jptat  central  dome,  Ubtary  of  Co_ 
creaa.  Hae  lectured  on  art  at  Columbia.  Harvard.  Yale, 
etc.  Author:  (with  Mrs.  BUshfielcl)  "  Italian  Citin,"  co- 
editor  (with  Mm.  Blasbtield  and  A.  A.  HopkiiuJ:  ''Vaa- 
■ri-a  Lives  of  the  Painters." 

Blavatsky,  Hme,,  a  theoeophiit.  bom  in  Rusla. 
1613,  was  a  great  authority  OD  theoeopby,  the  doctrinn 
of  which  ahe_prof eeeed  she  derived  from  the  fountwnhead 
in  Thibet.     Died.  tSSl- 

Bllud,  Karl,  bom  in  1820.  German  rerotutioDiat. 
began  his  agitation  when  Btill  a  etudent,  and  in  1847  was 
imprisoned  for  a  abort  time.  He  took  part  in  the  rising 
of  1848.  and  then  Bed  to  Alsace,  from  whrnce  the  French 
Government  sent  him  to  Bwitierland,  He  joined  Stmve 
in  the  second  Black  Fonxt  insurrection,  and  waa  con- 

erated  by  t^  peofde.  Bdng  banished  from  France,  and 
a  fugitive  from  Qeimany.  he  went  to  Belgium,  and  afler- 
wards  to  Eufllaiid,  where  be  wrote  industriously  in 
BDpport  of  hia  political  ideas.  It  was  Blind's  son-in-law 
who  attempted  Blamarelc's  life  in  1866.     Died,  1907. 

BIcMtmfleldi  Bobert  {bloom'(fld),  ao  Knslish  poet; 
was  bore  In  free.     Reared  in  humble  life,  his  genius 


hiafinl 


puUisbeS  poem  was  "Tbe  Lenon  ( 

and  this  waa  followed  by  two  tragediee.  wmcn  were  pm- 
duoed  on  tbe  atac*-  For  ten  ysais  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Union  League.  Philadelphia,  and  hia  "Poems  of  the 
War  "  nrovKi  vary  popular.     In  1869  he  went  as  United 

..       The  Book  □(  the  Dead."     Died,  1890. 
BollngbrDke  (bof-  ing^ook).  Henry  St.  John  TIs- 
counti  an  English  statesman,  bom  in  Batlersea  in  IB78. 

and  in  1704  becanie  secretary  of  war.  He  ^(emarda 
became  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affaire,  and  nego- 
tiated the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  1712.  he  was  raisecTto 
the  peerase.  On  tbe  acoeHion  ol  George  1.  he  was 
irapeachedof  high  treason,  when  he  fled  the  country,  and 
1 ,-...  .1  .....  ..  5he  first  preter-"-      "- 


and  his  es 


BJtietaer,  Gerhard  if\ 


Died.  If 


served  d 


le  Seven 
K  the  Htmggle 


f   1772, 


a .' 


French  invaders  begun  in  1792.     In  tht   ._...,_.„ 

1814,  DIUcber  held  high  command,  and  though  defeated 
by  Napoleon,  be  beat  t^rshol  Marmont.  and  entered 
Paris  with  the  Allies.     In  the  Waterloo  campaign  be 

severely  defeated  by  Napoleon  at  ligny.     However,  by 

Waterfw)  i'n'l'Jme  to^'"  "      '""*'"   ■""• 


.  allowed  ti 


His  ei 


leiied; 


I  1723  hr 


Bew 


father. 


1735.  but  returned  to  Englimd'on^e  ( 
and  died  in  17A1. 

Bolivar,  Slmoo.  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  known  aa  "The  Liberator  (rf 
South  America."  Bom  in  Venesuela.  1783,  he  was 
educated  in  Madrid,  and  traveled  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  When  the  revolt  agaiast  the  Spanish 
yoke  broke  out  in  Veneiuela.  he  joined  it.  but  hul  to  Sy. 
In  1813  be  returned,  and  gathering  a  force  together. 
'  '     ■    '"  •  ■■      ■  '      ■  Caracas.     The  tide  then 


united,  Ne<< 


r  straggle  tor  liberty,  a 


le  of  Ayaiueho.     Upper  1 


BoccacIo  (bat  Jia.uhi 
Italian  nov-ii-f    >"'"  . 


TTny.     He  then  retired  from 

years  later.     Died,  1819. 

Giovanni,  a  much-admir«d 


:ei>ted,  the  supreme  power  being 

_ 128.     Died.  1830. 

Bonaparte.  Charles  Josepb.  lawyer,  seoretary  of 
I ,._:._..  „._.__    jjjjp^  j-yj     1     ,B05^    j„,„  i„ 


'.  United  SUtes,  e 


...  13li.     His  woi 

lenderncss,  but  [hey  often  otfend  deco- 
cclebrated  work  is  the  Decameron,  a 

lys  by  a  com^y''o/T&di(a  and^gentle" 
ithdrawn  to  the  country  to  escape  the 
ged  at  Florence  in  1348.     He  dTcd  in 

natiat  in  tbe  lime  of 
is  in  1545.  The  uni- 
luilt  by  him,  and  he 


lUDh  admired.     He  di. 

n  1800;   American  invi 
Hi  for  some  time  ss  a  w. 


Baltimore,  June  9.  IS51;  grandson  < 


n  Maryland 
rvice  Kefoi 


,  '  Harvari 


-™°ent^  ^u" 
,1904;  chairman 
m  League:   prea- 

[^''lijn'iv^I^  Sf 
I  medal  by  Uni- 


itionol  Municipal  I..eague;   i 

iiltee  .Valinnal  CivicFeden 

1801-1903;     trustee    Cathc 

America  since  IMM:    awarded  LaeUi 

L'nit«i  Stali8%90,i-1909. 

Bnnaparles,  The.  The  family  to  whieh  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  I.  belonged  came  from  Contca.  Tbe 
father.  Carlo  .Marie  Bonaparte,  bom  in  1746.  was  a  lawyer 
and  an  adherent  of  Paoli.  tbe  insurgent.  Died,  1785. 
The  mother,  Letiiia  Ksmolini,  born  in  1750,  was  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty;  and  with  the  title.  "Madame 
Mi're,"  lived  in  Paris  during  the  rule  nf  Napoleon.  Died, 
1S36.  ID  Joseph,  born  in  i76S.  the  eldest  son,  pnic- 
tired  aa  an  advocate,  and  married  a  merchant's  daughter 

in  Italy  under  Napoleon,  and  in  1797  was  sent  aa  amlMS- 
eador  to  the  pope-     An  able  diplomatist)  ha  negotiated 

.iti7ec,Ck)Ol^lc 
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be  mu  pUoed  upon  thi  tlirona  of  Napta.  but  being  s 
DMrely  uomiud  ruler,  his  eood  judcineat  and  brtur 
iDrtincU  hod  no  plw-  In  IBOB.he  ww  traDsfnml  to 
the  throne  o(  Spain,  wben  hia  poaitipii  waa  atil!  mare 
UDfortUDate.  He  wu  twice  corapelled  to  fly  [rom 
Madrid,  and  finally  abandoned  tbe  ifirone  after  the  battle 
of  Vtttorift.  He  vaa  lieutcnant-ceDerat  of  the  empire 
durinstbe  1814  ""T-'b"  and  the  Hundred  Dsys;  and 
after  Waterloo  he  lived  for  some  yeare  in  the  United 
States  aa  the  Comte  de  SurrilUen.  He  died  in  Flnrence 
in  1S44,  and  left  hie  biMy  intereatinc  "Memoin  and 
Cornapoodeuee."  (2)  I^poleoD.  tbe  aeoond  aon.  INi- 
poleon  J.)     (3)  LucLen,  bom  in  1775.  in  1795  beeume 

elected  to  the  council  of  the  Five  Huodred,  andpUyedan 
impcatant  port  in  the  revolution  wtucb  deatroyed  the 
Directary  utd  made  Napoleon  Firet  Cooaul.  After 
' •■ ■-' '  "--  ■—'^~  >■ -  ambaasBdor 

kim°iDd  th^ 
tea  in  It&ly, 

c  of  Tilail 


.D  Hadnd:  but  hie  m 
bCDUabt  about  an  estra 
eiDwor,  and  in  1304  hi 
u  Prince  of  Canino,  nh 


n.     Captured  b 

iDci,  tic  wiw  pMfii.  a  piiHjner  in  Bngland 

^r  Waterloo  he  induced  Napoleon  U>  abdicate 

lie,  '■CharlemaBni 


1778,  tile  lather  cf  Napoleon  III.     

Italiin  and  Egyptian  campaigns;  and  in  1802  ha 
compelled  to  mairy  Hortenae  Beauharnaia.  from  w 
he  wa«  afterwards  separated.  Under  the  empire  he 
created  a  prince  and  constable  of  France,  and  i 
ooflupying  Holland  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  coui 
He  became  extremely  popular  with  the  people, 
offended  the  emperor,  an<f  in  ISIO  he  abdicated, 
country  beinc  abaorbed  in  Franoe.  He  ipent  most  o 
life  after  Napoleon's  banishment  in  ltaly_,_  r—*  - 

(PauliS!>"Bi^? 

bom  in  1782,  mamea  narsnaA  nurat  in  itmu^  uiea, 
1839.  (8)  Jirtmi:  bom  in  17S4.  He  was  oven  a  com- 
mand in  tbe  navv.  and  while  on  the  AmeFican  ataCioD 
married  a  Miss  Pateiwin.  a  marriage  which  be  was  forced 

of  Westphalia,  and  married  a  daughter  of  the  Kinf  of 

Napole^.   fn  1812 


e  Russian  i 


anded  a  dlvi 


dfro 


AfUr  Napoleon's  abdication  be  liied  in  exile,  until  184T, 
when  Napoleon  III.  mode  him  a  maishai  o!  Fisnce  anil 
president  of  the  senate.     Died.   1860.     Of  the  second 

feneration:  (1)  Napoleon,  son  of  Louia.  (Napoleon 
I).)  (2)  Napoleon,  Joseph,  born  in  1822,  commonly 
known  as  Prints  Napoleon,  and  son  of  «rOme  Bonaparte. 
Hia  early  lifs  was  spent  in  travel,  but  after  tlie  1S48 
revolution  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly.  In  184B.  he 
held  for  a  year  the  poet  of  ambassador  at  Madrid;  and 
in  1854  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  army  in  the 
Crimea.     He  threw  up  his  comninnd  suddenly,  and  in 

ISSB.he  h^rd''a"oommand  in  t tal^.'^aad' ra^ed  the 

1801.  hecreatedasenaation  in  the  senate  by     ' 


laaaed  hia  yout^  in  sciCDlilie  and  Unguistic  study. 
InlS48,  he  was  elected  to  the  constituent  aasembly  as 
deputy  for  Corsica,  but  the  election  was  annulled.  In 
1852.  he  was  msds  a  senator,  and  in  1860  grand  officer  of 
the  Lejaon  of  Honor.  He  hu  written  a  great  deal,  much 
of  his  work  bfino  tmnslationii.  Died.  ISBI.  13)  Pierre 
third  son  of   Lucien. 


Napoleon 

After  get 

to  Paris  in   1848, 

he  served   in    Alt-. 

Died,    1S51.     or  the 


n  Italy  I 


iinbly. 


finally  SI 

Eneration:     Prince   Lotus, 
iperial.  born  in  1856,  the 


only  child  of, Napoleon  111.  e 
"  '  "™'vfw'!'bnt  St^r  !^n 


- Eug^mi. 

ing  of  the  Franco- 

to  England.     Hs 

itered  tbe  Woolwich  .Military  Academy,  and  in  1879 

'  '    the  eipcdition  to  Zululaod.     He  was  killed 

.  a  smidl  body  of  soldiers  with  whom  hs  had 

— ' —  been  eurprieed  by  ti-  "-•■--      • 


Lt  Chislshurst.     Died. 


lollow  Rood." 


:nglish  monk. 
ki  .    .  ,.    ..      idoned  certain 

sionary  lo  Germany.  Having  obtained  authority  from 
Pops  Grsgory  U.,  he  lived  among  the  barbarous  tribee 
for  many  yean,  and  finally  mat  a  martyr's  daath  near 
Uliecht.    Died.  755, 

Boone.  Duiilel  (boon),  the  pioneer  of  Kentucky,  bom 
in  Buclis  County,  Pennsylvania.  I73,S.  was  one  of  tbs 
most  succeaaful  of  the  enterprieing  American  l^ooeen  of 
the  EiKhteenth  Century,     fie  died  in  1320. 

Bootb-TuckeT.  Frederick  St.  Georse  de  Lautour 
commander  of  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States; 
bom  in  Mongbyr,  Beotol,  Ind»,  March  21,  1853;  edu- 
cated at  Cheltenham  College,  England:  paaaed  lodian 
civil  service  enamiiiations,  1874;  studied  in  London 
until  1S76;    appointed  to  Punjab  and  held  poaitions  of 


■t  of  Democratic 


'■'o^i^h  rt      •     "' 


iciplee. 


(trace  with  tl 

his  reaignation  of  the  pi 

for  the  Univenal  Exhibit 


After  t 


a  chal- 

loud  I  y-expr«iBed 
;ht  him  into  dia- 
1.  and  compelled 
e  Commiasronen 


a  Napoleon,  he  wi 

recogniied  as  bead  of  the  Napoleon  family.  In  188: 
he  was  imprisoned  for  a  pronuneiamento,  and  in  1886  1 
was  baaiaRed  from  France,  and  died  m  eiile  in  189 
(3)  Cbarlea  Lucien  Jules.  Prince  de  Canino.  bom  in  180; 
the  eon  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  a  dLatinguisned  naturalise 
in,  1822,  married  his  cousin,   Zenaide.  the  daughter  i 


where  he  devoted  him 
published   his  I'aluable    "Amer 
1828,  he  returned  to  Italy:    in 
"Italian  Fauna."  and  in  1847  h. 

policia.  but  finaUytettled'at  Pari 


can   Ornithology.'^     lii 
1833  he  publiahed  hi! 


Borghese  (Mr-oA'zd).  The  name  of  a  family  of  high 
poeition  aod  great  wraith  in  Rome.  Camillo,  having 
become  pope,  in  1005,  under  the  title  of  Paul  V.;  and 
Prince   BorKhese   having   married    Pauline    Bonaparte. 

the  fall  of  ber"brothe".  "if^Ma  bom  !a'l775;  died,  1832, 
The  palace  of  the  family  is  one  of  the  Rnest  In  Rome, 
and  has  a  rich  collection  of  paintinga. 

Borgia.  Cmsare,  bom  in  1476.  Italian  master  of 
statecraft  of  great  but  evil  fame,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  by  Roao  Vanoiia.  and  waa  orsated  ■ 
a  cardinal,  though  hs  divested  himself  of  the  office  in 

death  of  his  brather  Giovanni,  who  waa  Duke  of  Candia, 
in  order  to  gain  complete  ascend^ency  in  the  papal  gov- 


Hed  the  daughter  of  Jean  d'Albret 
.  oi  iiavarre.     After  accompanyine  Louia  """  ' 

!  campaign,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  king 

I  Italy,  and  by  force,  treachery,  and  murder  he  had  neariy 


ui  .tean  a  flmret.  nmg 
E  Louia  XlL's  Italinn 


th  M  nis  lat^e;  u^nvea  turn 
ng,t,zedb,GOOgle 
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of  his  (rut  (ouice  of  power.     He  wsg  wni  in  1504  >  Boiuhton.  Groive  Hrnrrt  bom  id  1B33,  nrtiat,  a 

pruoDFr  to  Spun  by  Pope  Julius  II..  but  neaped,  and  member  of  the  Nalionnl  Aondemy  of  Hew  York,  and  an 
joioed  tbe  King  of  Navaxn's  army  acHinst  CutUe.     Id  '  aauciste  of  tbe  Royal  Academy  sinoe  1876.       Amani 

thii  campaign  be  ffaa  killed  in  1507.  hie   painCinga    nni      Tbe   Return    of    tbe    Mayflower. 

BorKia    LurreEla,  bom  in  14S0.  aiatur  of  tbe  pre-  "Eiangebne."  and  "Hilton  visited  by  Andre  v  Marvel  I." 

ceding,  aad  tike  bim  tbe  poieeagor  of  an  infamous  repu-  Bouguereau  (bug-ro'l  Ailolpbe  Gulllsume,  bora  id 

tation.     Her  tatber  compelled  bet  Iwiee  to  marnage  and  1825;^tench    painter.     In    ftJS   bia    "Trionipb*  du 

Biacegjia.  After  ber  tbird  huaband  had  been  murdered  divide?  tbr'bonDni"  of  tlie  Cmnd  Pni  du  Rome  with 
by  Cwsare  Borgia,  she  majried  Alfonao  of  Bate,  and  Bawdry.  Two  o(  hie  laWr  pictuna  which  are  well-known 
pMMd  ber  life  in  the  court  of  Ferrara.  cultivating  hters-  are  "The  Yuutbof  Bacchus"  and  the  "  Adoration  of  the 
tare  and  art.     Died.  1510.  Hagi  and  the  Shepherds." 

Borglaao    {bor-jr-4'-no),  Horailo.  >□  artiit  of  emi- 1      Bou]aiuer(b')-Ji>n-iAd'),G«inBrneat  Jean  Marie. 

also  an  engraver,  was  born  in  Rome  in  le.'ia  His  atyle  colonel  during  the  aiege  of  Paris,  general  of'  briaade  in 
waaconsideredmaaterly,  and  his  "Dead  Christ."  a  com-  1880.  and  minister  of  war  in  IS88.  He  achiei-ed  great 
pcaitioa  wholly  his  own,  was  eapecially  admired.  He  popularity,  and  was  elected  in  1889  by  the  Nord.  Somme. 
died  in  1081  .  Charente  Inf^rieure,  and  a  division  of  Paris,     A  threat 

Bonlum  of  prosecution  drove  bim  into  eiile,  aod  he  commitial 

Bonlum"!.  .  suii^ide  at  Brussels.     Died,  ISO)- 

Bowles,  Samuel,  a  dislinguished  American  joumaUat; 
was  bom  at  Springfield,  Maaa.,  February'  B,  182S, 
and  from  1844  untit  ffia  death  in  1878  was  editor  of  the 
"Bpringfield  Republican,"  founded  by  his  father.    Under 


in  AewUmic 

18OT"i^Cd 
went  to  LoD 
York^oee  ] 
leoi;  held  I 

Expoeitio"  ■ 


views  1^  public  affairs.     In  recent  ^ears  it  has  labored  U> 
free  the  preu  tram  the  bias  ol  political  party.     Bowles  ia 
author  of  "Across  the  Continent"   "Our  New  West," 
and  "The  Bwitierland  of  America." 
tbe  Divine.  Braddock,  Ednard,  bom  in  1665,  British  ceaeral: 

figures  and  l  sert-ed  in  the  Feninaula  and  Germany,  and  in  1754  was 

eieeuted   th  :  17^ he  led  an  expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  where 


Barrameo.  St.  Carlo  (Mr-rS-tnd'-d),  cardinal  and 
archbishop  of  Milan,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Council 
ol  Trent,  contributed  to  tbe  Tridentine  Catechism,  and 
was  oonspicuoue  by  bis  self-aacriacing  offices  during  a 

Born  in  1538,  died  in  1584. 

BoBBUet  (So-mod').  Jacques  Benlgnr,  born  in  Dijon,  ' 
France,  September  27,  1BZ7;  a  dieliiiKuished  orator  and  : 
prelateof  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  bishop  aucccHiively  < 
of  Cordan  and  of  Meaux.  and  tutor  lo  the  Dauphm.  the  son 
of  Loub  XIV.  Bossuet  was  the  author  of  arveral  con- 
troversial works,  all  in  defease  of  the  Roman  Catholic  | 


toneell,  James,  the  bioitrapher  of  Johnson. .„    

inburgh.  showed  early  a  penchant  tor  writing  and  an  '  lie  sf 
niratioD  for  literary  men.     He  fell  in  with  Johrisan  on    court 


ASJ^rk'^roJd."':^'^ 

"'Henry  n^TnW."    -f  bV 

of  tbe  moat  popular  no 
rks,  which  she  has  pub 

Bradlaufh,  Char 

,B,  bom  in  1833,  poljtic 
mble  capacities,  enlisle. 
ered  a  solicitor's  office: 

orking  in  several  h 

rmy.     In  1853  be  en 

e  achieved  a  great 

adical,andanantaeD 

cienre,  London,  on  aocial. 

were  very  popular;  an< 
nal  Refoiiier,^'  against 

e  started  the  -Nati 

of  £1,600  a  his  seat  unCl  after  the  gener 

,ife  "  of  him  he  was  repeatedly  returned  I 

I  biography,  wards  he  earned  a  high  repu 

hero-worshiper  to  the  bociibone.     He  auceumbed  in  the  advocatea  of  socnhsm.     In  inc 

end  to  intemperate  habits,  aggravated  by  the  death  of  inlereet  in  Indian  aiTaira  having . 

hia  wife.     Horn  in  171U,  died  in  1765.  Died,  ISBl. 

Bothnell  |b«iA'-icrf|,  James  Hepburn,  Earl.    The  Brady,    CyruB   Townsend. 

head  ol  a  powerful  family  in  East  I^thian.     He  became  clergyman,  auth"-    >-™  ■•>  •! 

the  aecond  husband  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scote.  having  20.   1861;    grwii 


..   ,   _. .'ing  20.   1861;    graduate  of  (Jniled  stales  .^aval  Acauemv, 

death,    aa   was   generally   believed,   of  1S83.     Railroad  sen-ice  with  the  -Misaouri  Pacific  ami 

■■•---'■  ,t^  Union  Pacific  roa<lB  lor  sewral  years:   --J-J  ■!—.—.- 

■Ing  under  Bishop  Worlhington,  Nebraska; 

>,  ,..  K.— 'cat  1886;  priest,  I860.     Was  rector  of  Pn 

died  in  con-  churches  in  Missouri  and  Colorado  a 


.       ,              .    .    _    ..„   „ -ally   believed,   of  1S83.     Railroad  sen-ice  with  tne  -lluaouri  racm 

Damley,  her  first  husband.     By  Mary  he  was  created  Union  Pacific  roads  lor  sewral  years;   studied  Ibi 

Duke  of  Orkney,  but  a  confederacy  of  nobles  having  under  Bishop  Worlhington,  Nebraska;   ordained  di 

compelled  him  to  leave  .Scotland,  he  engaged  in  piratical    1886;  priest,  I860.     Waa  — • '  »— •— —  r™- 


Bolta,  Carlo  Giuseppe  GuRllelino,  bom  in  1766,  '  1860;    rector  of  St.  P> 
Italian  historian,  aludied  medicine,  and  " 


leacon  of  Pennsylvania  till 
,.  faui  a  Church.  Overbrook,  Phila- 

-_ V.  .„„  _„  „.„,.™w„™    „.,,,,.,_,  1896-1902.  resigning  to  engage  in  literary  work: 

n  1762  as  a  revolutionary.  He  took  an  active  part  in  rbaplain  of  1st  Pennaylvanin  Volunteer  Infantrv  in 
the  government  of  Pitdraont,  aet  up  by  Napoleon,  but  Spaniah-American  War.  Member  of  American  Academy 
iiefore  the  emperor's  overthrow  fio  devoted  himaelf  .  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Author;  For  Love  of 
entirely  to  literature.  He  wrote  '"The  History  c*  Italy  Country,"  "For  the  FrewJom  o(the  Sea.';  "The  Grip  of 
between  1788  and  ISM,"  and  a  -'Hislory  of  the  Amen-  Honor,''  "Stephen  Decatur,"  "KeeiJleelions  of  a  Mia- 
oan  Wat  of  Independence."     Died.  183?.  aionary  in   the  Great  West"   "American    Fights   and 

Boltlcelll  (hoi-ii^el'.lf).  Alessandro.  bora  in  1447.  i  Fighters,"  "Commodore  Paul  Jonea.  "Reuben  James," 
Italian  painter,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  Pope  ''When  Blades  are  Out  and  Loves  ASeld,"  "Under 
SirtiB  IV.  went  to  Roiie  and  executed  some  fine  paint.  Tops'ls  and  Tents,"  "Colonial^Fighta  and,,Fightet«," 
mgs  for  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican.  On  reluming  to  ;  " Hoheniollem,"  "Woven  With  the  Ship,"  "In  the 
FfcwnCB  he  became  a  devoted  follower  of  Savonarola.  Wasp's  Neat,"  "Border  Fights. and  Fighten."  'IThe 
Died,  ISIS.  Southerners,  "  "The  Bishop.''  'Sir  Henry  Uorcan,  Buo- 
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otophy."   "Id  the  Wm    Leiticon.     Editor:   "IntemaCiDnal  Thedlocieal  Libnry," 

as  ujincr  in  Cotfee;'  "Tbe  Records."    "  Inleraatioa&l  Critical  Commsatsry." 
to  tbs  Boutb"  "A  Midahipnun  in  the        Bricht,  John,  born  November  16.  ISll;  fta  eminenc 
Fi^U  and  FiohUn."  "Tlie  Conquest    oralor  snd  Radical  BUtnmiui.     Of  Quaker  punnUtge, 
ui  ■.m  ouuLi.om,. "  "The  Two  Ci^itain*."  he  enUred  hie  father's  busineee  at  the  age  of  16.  Tbou^ 

Brmhci  Tycho  (frrdA),  the  moat  diatinguished  astron-  he  had  taken  part  in  the  Refonn  movenient.  he  fint 
oizier  of  the  Siiteenth  Century,  vas  bam  in  1M5,  and  became  prominent  aJong  with  his  frieod  Cobden  in  the 
died  in  1601.  A  native  of  Denmark,  hii  active  life  was  unCi-corn  lawwUtlDa;  eatcrel  urliament  (or  Uurhain, 
passed  in  Germany.  being  afterwards  returned  for  Manchester,  and  Losing 

Rrahms,  Johannea,  bom  in  1S33;  German  muiiul  :  that  seat  through  his  opposition  to  tlie  Criinean  War. 
compuner.     Schumann  early  exprwed  tbe  highest  opin-  '  In  l&57.be  was  returned  for  Birminiham.  holding  that 

appT«ciated  in  (fgrmaiiy.  In  1861  be  went  to  Vienna,  ment  which  difieatablished  the  Iriali  Ghuich,  but  opposed 
vbere  be  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  faeJd  several  his  Home  Rnls  policy  in  1S86.  dying  in  the  unshaken 
imporUnt  muaioal  posls.  In  1868  be  compoesd  the  ,  conviction  that  it  waa  a  fatal  eriur.  As  a  maaler  of 
"Deutsches  Reouicm."  which,  after  the  Franco-German  really  pure  Saion  EngLish,  in  all  its  power  and  pathos. 
War.  was  performtKl  throughout  German  v.  HiAcnmposi-  '  Mr.  Bright  was  never  aurpaaaed.  and  hia  apeecnes  are 
tiona  have  been  verv  highly  valued.     Died,  1897.  worthy  attentive  atudy  on  that  account  alone.     Died, 

Brant,  Joseph  (brant).     An  Indian  chief  of  the  Mo-  i  March  27.  1S80. 
h»wk  nation,  bom  in  Ohio,  about  1742.  held  a  coaima- ,      Brock.  Sir  lasac,  a  gBllant  British  ofBeer.     In  1812, 
lioD  in  tbe,  British  service,  and  fought  againat  the  Amer-  '  when  an  American  army,  under  General  Hull,  invaded 

to  England,  where  he  publish^' the  Gcaiwl' of  St,  Uarii  i  that  the  Americuui  surre^lered  without  striking  a^low. 
in  H^vk.     Died,  1S09.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  Che  fame  he  had  won.     An  affair 

Breckearldn.  John  Cabell,  bom  in  1821;  American  '  occumd  at  Queenstown.  in  October  tbe  same  year,  in 
politician:   in TS£1  entered  CoDgresB,  and  in  1856  was  I  which  be  loat  his  life, 
elected   vicv-Dresident   under   Buchanan.     In    1860   he  I      Bionte,  Charlotte,  bom  in  1816;  English  i 


residency  in  the  Southern  |  the  eldest  of  the  three  Bronte  sisters.     After  e 


jiouDceii  Lincoln's  addrin  as  a  declamtloa  of  war,  he  .  aiatera  in  the  writing  of  novels,  and  in  1846  published 
was  eipelled  from  tbe  House  of  Representatives.  He  with  them  a  small  volume  of  poems  under  the  namn  of 
was  given  a  command  in  the  Confederate  army.  Died,  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  BelL  In  1847  aha  published 
1875.  .the  welUknown  story,  "Jans  Evn."     Its  aucceaa  waa 

Brewer,  David  Josiah,  associate  juatice  in  United  '  inatantaneuus  and  curaple<«.  Although  adversely  and 
Btstee  Supreme  Court  since  December  IS.  1886;  born  in  severely  criticised,  it  was  and  is  admitted  to  In  one  of 
Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  June  20.  1837:  graduale  of  Yale,  the  moat  remarkable  of  English  novels.  Her  second 
1856;      Alban^^  Law^Sebool, ,  185«,     Began    practice,    story,  "Shirley  "  waa  publahed  in  184B.  and  her  third 


>rth.  Kan.,  1859; 

ai-o::;   judge  in  probate  ana  cnminaJ  courts,  ;.esven-  froiEsaor,     wmcn  naa  neen  relusea  oy  ine  puoiisner 

>rth  County,  1863^;  judge  in  district  court.  1865-60;  before  "Jane  Eyre"   bad  made  its  authoreH  famoua. 

intv  attorney,  1866-70;    justice  supreme  court,  Kan-  waa   published   after  her  death.     In  June.    1854,   she 

judge   circuit   court   of   United   States,  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholls.  wbo  bad  been  for  a  time 


1884-89.     Appoinlei.    ,,     

member  Veneiuelan  Boundary  Commision;  member  of  sumption,  which  bad  carried  off  beraisters  and  brothers. 
British- Veneaurla  Arbitration  Tribunal,  1899.  President  settled  on  her.  and  ahe  died  in  her  furtiath  year  (1855). 
of  Universal  Congren  of  lawyers  and  Juriata.  Louisiana  Brooke.  BeT.  atoptord  A„  M.  A.,  waa  born  in  1832. 
Purchase  Eiposition,  St.  Louis,  1904.  Author:  "The  Educated  at  Trinity  C^IIbec,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated 
Pew  to  the  Pulpit,"  ''Tbe  Twentieth  Century  from  An-  !  11856),  winning  tbe  llowne  prise  and  Vic»Chancellor'a 
other  View  Point.''  "American  CitiMosbip."  '  medal  for  EngRah  verse.     He  waa  formerly  chaplain  to 

Brewster  (broa'stur).  Sir  David,  an  English  philo«>-    Queen  Victoria  and  to  tbe  Empress  Frederick  of  Ger- 

Eher  and  sutfaor,  born  in  1781,  and  e<lucated  at  Edin-  many.  In  1SS0,  Mr.  Brooke  aeoeded  from  the  Church 
ur«h.  From  1808  to  1829.  he  was  editor  of  the  "Edin-  of  England  because  be  onuld  not  accept  the  orthodox 
burgh  Encyclop^is."  In  1815.  he  waa  elected  F.  K.  S..  views  on  miraclee,  and  became  minialer  of  Bedford 
and  the  next  year  invented  tbe  kaleidoscope.  Among  Chapel.  Bloomabury.  In  1895.  however,  after  a  lengthy 
hia  chief  works  are  a  "Tmatiae  on  Optica"  and  "Hem-  illness,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  retire  from  tbe 
iHta  of  the  Life.  Writinra.  and  Discoveries  of  Newton,"  i  poet.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works,  among  which 
Hifl  reeearchM  on  dou^e  refraction,  and  discovery  of  are  "Life  and  Lettera  of  the  Late  F.  W.  Robertaon,"  a 
the  law  of  tbe  polariiation  of  light  are  bis  chief  titles  "Primer  of  English  Uteniture."  "The  Early  Life  of 
to  eminence.     Died,  1868.  Jesus,"  several  volumes  of  aermona,  a  volume  of  poems. 

Brian  Boru,  Borolmbe  {brViai-bo-roi/).  a  celebrated  "History  of  English  Poetry.  '  a  work  on  "Early  English 
Iriab  chief.  King  of  Munster,  afterwards  sovereign  of  all  Literature,"  "The  Old  Testament  and  Modem  Ue," 
Ireland,  was  bom  in  926    and  died  in   1014.     He  de-    and  a  book  an  Browning. 

feated  the  Danes  in  forty  battles,  bis  last  victory  being  i  Brougham,  Henrv.  Lord  BmuBham  and  Vauz 
»t  Clpntarf,  where  he  was  killed.     He  was  equally  die-    (fcrM;flin),  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1778^  and  educated  at 

"Tiridgel,  St.  (fertd'/tf),  or  St.  Bride,  the  patroness  of    to  the  Scotch  bar  in  iSx)'.  ^Excluded'  from  proi 


me  tjeginning  or   me  Biim  Lontury,  was  re-    nan  nar  in   iwja.  epeeduy  acouired  a  reputaC"      -   - 
,....».  -or  berlHtautv.  and  founded  the  monaaterv  of  .  lawver  for  the  defense  in  Crown  libel  actions. 
ildsre. 


ished    in    the   beginning   of    the  Sixth   (Jentury,   wi 

DYcd"^ 


her  beauty,  and  founded  the  monaatery  of  .  lawyer  for  the  defense  in  Crown  libel  actions,  and,  by 

ire  ahe  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of    his   eloquence  in   the  cause  of   Queen  Caroline.  1S2(). 

Died.  1S6S. 

:        Brown,  Henry  BlllliurB,  associate  justice  of  United 

-    States  Supreme  Coiirt,  1891-1906:    bom  in  South  Lee. 

- ,  Mass..  March  2.  1836;   graduate  of  Vale.  1856;   studied 

r    law  in  private  office;    attended  lectures  at  Yale  and 

■    Harvard  biw  schools.     Deputy  (Jnited  Stat«  marshal, 

'"-■   -"     aaaiaUnt  United  States  attorney  fur   eastern 

.    _    .  ...   j(  Michigan.  1863-68:    then  for  a  few  montha, 

.    to  mi  a  vacancy,  judge  State  Circuit  Court  of  Wayne 


I    County;    practii^  law  ii 

"---T  judge  for   eastern  district  of 
ller  o?  Brown's  Admiralty  iiep 


;    SUtes  judge  fur   eastern  district  of  Michigan,  1875-90. 


Brown,  John,  an  American  slavery  ah 

in  1800.  settled  in  Kansas,  and  resolutely  opposed  the 
project  of  making  it  a  alave  Stale.  In  the  interest  of 
emancipation,  with  six  others,  be  eeiied  on  the  Bute 
annory  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  hope  of  a  riaing,  entrenched 

banged  in  1859,""  '  "" 

Brown-Sequard,  Edward,  bom  In  1818;  American 
iw  physician  and^  phygiologiat,  waa  appointed  auceeeairrly 
."  I  profasor  of  pathology  at  Harvard,  profeaeor  to  tin 
w  I  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  and  succeeded  Claude 


Faculty 
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known  by  the   pwuilonj—    ,.       — 

born  ia  Maine.  UnilM  Slates,  in  1834.     .._ ,_, 

don.  and  rxbibil«l  with  the  »Bme  aeeompKniment  with  I 
thfi  Mormonfl.   nod   defined  their  relifinn   as  flinELil&r,  ' 

Browne.  Sir   Thomas 

thinker,  born  in  Lnndnn 
for  nearly  hall  a  ci 


.    Nat: 


aika  LcNlature,  1863;  Domliuitcd  i 
entioQ  for  Unit«d  StalM  HUtor,  1 
.ted  in  lemlaLure  hy  John  II.  Thu 
)iriaha  "World- Herald,"  1894-efl; 
>nal  Democratic  ConvenUon.  I^OA 
er  plank"  in  ita  pUitforn 


delee 


physician   and   relieiouj 


d  by  C 


a  11.; 


ken  together,  in  the  whole  range  of  Lng- 

,rineipiJ  works  are  "Relijia  Medici,"  "In- 

miirica  into  Vulgar  Errors,"  and  "Hydriotapbia,  or 
Cm-Burial,  a  DiBcourse  of  Che  Sepulchml  Urns  Found 
in  Norfolk,"  all  of  Che  very  first  importance  in  Eogluib 

Browalng,  Elisabeth  Barrett  (bnun'tag),  one  of 
the  ETeatnt  of  EoElisb  poetesses,  born  in  1808;  she 
married  the  poet  Robert  Browning,  with  whom  she  took 
up  her  realdeaee  io  Italy.  Her  principal  works  are 
"Aurora  Leigh."  "Lady  Geraldine'i  Courtiibi"  "  "fiuu. 
Guidi  Wiadowj."  and  "Tooms  Before  Con«n 


Sana,  made  a  notable  speech. 

._.    president  of    United   Stat«, 

tnvveled  over  IS.OOO  mitea  during  canipaiBn,  speakini; 
at  almost  every  stopping  place:  received  I7Q  electoral 
votes  acainst  271  for  WllTiais  McKinley.  In  1897-08 
he  lectured  on  bimetaUism:  raised  in  Hay.  ISBS,  tbe 
3d  Regiment  irf  Nebraska  Volunteer  Infantry  for  war 
against  Spain,  becoming  iU  colonel-  Nommated  for 
president  In  1900  by  Democratic,  Populist,  and  Silver 

but  was  again  defeated  by  William  McKinley;  after  the 
flection,  he  eatabbahed  a  weekly  political  magakiQe,  ".Tbe 
Commoner,"  He  was  again  nominated  For  president  in 
IWOS,  and,  alter  a  notable  campaign,  was  defeated  by 
W.   H.   Taft._  Author;    "The ,  First    Battle,",  "Under 

"'iTiTur'wUllani 

poet  and  historian. 


Cullen.  bom  i 

when 

blished  hi 

■  wh 

ih  attracted  much 

attention 

'^^t^  e! 

ral  pe 

riodieals  ii 

Ti^ 

ler  i 

jshe 

acted  K  Iditor  o 

the  "iiew 

and  wrote  much 

asweUas 

Died.  1S7S 

Bnnmliu:.  Bobert.  an  Englbh  poet,  bora 
married  Eliiabeth  Barrr*"  ■"—  --'  •- 
tided  in  Paris  and  Italy. 


id  afterward  i 
their  obscurity.     Di« 


England, 


ce.  David,  bom  in  13Z3;  King  of  Scotland,  s 
id  successor  of  Robert  Bruce.  Tbe  invasion 
id  by  Edward  111.  forced  him  to  By  to  Fran 

I vadnl  England,  but  was  defeated  s 
He  was  ransomed  for  £100.000.     Di 


Bruce.  Edward,  brother  of  Robert  Bruce,  foueht 
with  ereat  bravery  in  the  war  against  ^e  English,  and  in 
llllS.beingoffered  the  crown  (^Hreland,  he  went  totbat 

He  was 'killed  in  a  battle  against  the  English  in  13iS. 

BrumiD'el.  Beau,  bum  in  Loudon,  in  1778;  in  hia 
day  the  prince  of  dandies,  was  patmniied  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.:  quarreled  with  the 
prince;  fled  from  his  crBditors  to  Calais,  where,  reduced 
to  destitution,  he  lived  some  yean  in  the  same  reckless 
fashion,     He  settled  at  length  in  Caen,  where  he  died 

Brulus.    Deelmns    Junlds    Alblnus.    oae    of    the 

assassinl  of  Julius  Ctesar.  Aftst  the  murder  of  the 
consul,  he  was  besieged  in  Mutiaa  by  Mark  Antony, 
but  drove  off  the  enemy.  Crossing  into  Macedonia, 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Antony  and  put  to 
death  (43  B.  C.). 

BnitUB.    Loclua  JubIus.    a   Rocnsn    consul.     Tar- 


Bryce,  Bl.  Hon.  James,  was  born  in  1S38:  educated 
at  Glasgow  tlnivereity  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford 
;  (Craven  and  Vinerian  ScholarJ:  Fellow  of  tJnel,  1882; 
-  Honorable  Fellow  of  Trinity  College;  D.  C  L.^LL.  D., 
1  F.B.S.;  D.  L.  Cityol  Aberdoeo;  member  of  Instituta 
,  of  France  and  of  the  Hoyul  Academiea  ot  Turin,  Stock- 
holm.  Naples,  and  Brussels,  and  of  the  Royal  Aecademia 
1  .oftheLlnceiatltome;  F.C.;  called  to  the  bar,  Lincoln's 
r  T  .  rt«-. .  _ .  ^^jj  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford  Uol- 
83;  M.  P.  for  Tower  Hamlets.  1880-85, 
1  Aberdeen.  1885-1907;  under-eecrelary 
fairs  for  five  months  in  1S88;  chancellor 
B4.  and  March  to  May, 

..__ Trade,  1804-OS;    chief 

for   Ireland,    1905-07.      He    was    appointed 
■      Umted  Stateeof  ' —  '  -    "^ ■-   - 


e:  1  vetsity.  11 
iJ  !  and  (or  S 


31.    leoe.      He    has    1 


nerica.  Decerobe 


of  "The  Holy  Horn 
IS,  ol  South  AJfricai 


lie.  He  Btj>jngly  opposed 
tbe  Education  Act  of  1902. 
I  Empire."  "Transcaucasia 
in  CommanwKlth,"  ':im- 
"Studies  in  History  and 
■B  in  Contemporary  Biog- 


TBrntuS 

£^wh 

Brafu, 

feigned 

enhee 

jg^P^^  flel, 

liTdrove 

raiquin 

sinted 

Bnsuis  together,  and  in  tt 

3rutus  ord 

ered  th 

n  of  hia  own  so 

'Tranfp 

"c?-""''^ 

was  killed  by  T 

'^n^u. 

Jonlii 

s.  bora 

n  85  B.   C;    t 

Cato  of 

Ulica, 

sided  wi 

h  Fomoev  asain 

itw^n 

d  after  th 

of  Pharsalia  retired  to  lit( 

ity  pursu 

ta.     Cssar  made 

him  got 

ernor   of   Ciaalpi 

Gaul,  but 

feJ^IS^ 

the  conspirators 

who  murdered  t 

agt^  Rhodes  and  Lydi 
were  defeated  by  Oct 
Then  Brutus 


In  42  B.  C,  he  Bl 


defeated  by  CSctavius  Cccsar  ami  Marl 

. Brutus  committed  suicide, 

8r^yeTe_  Ibm-nanf).  John  de   Iki  a  distinguished 


I  m   1645.     He  wrote  dialogues 
quieusiD,  ana  translated  tbe  characters  of  Theophrastus 
from  the  Greek.     He  died  in  lS9fl. 

Bryan,  William  Jeimliw*.  editor  and  puhlicisl; 
bom  in  Salem.  Ul.,  March  10,  lloO;  early  education  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  Whipple  Academy;  graduate  of  Illinois 
College,  Jacksonville,  1881 ;  Union  Col  lege  of  Uw,  Chicago, 


Buchanui.  Jamei.  fifteenUi  presidenC  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  April  13. 
1791;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1812;  member  of  Congress. 
1821-31;    minister  to  Russia,  1832-34;    United  States 

to  England.  185^-60;  signed  Osten'd  .ManifcBto.  1854; 
president.  1857-61.  His  administration  was.  on  tbe 
whole,  unpopular.     He  died  on  June  1,  1868. 

Buck,  Diuttey.  organist,  composer;    bora  in  Hart- 

_. ..___1.  ,„  .o~, ^_j  -t  Trinity  College. 

, d  at  Diwden  ind 

--.   -.    iral  years  organist  Music   HalL  Boston; 

fas  organist  Holy  'ninity  Qiurch,  Brooklyn,  and  director 
.nd  organist  Ap<^lo  Club,  twenty-five  years;  retired. 
903.  Composer  of  orchestral,  organ,  and  vocal  music- 
Buckle,  Henry  Thomas,  born  in  1821;  historian. 
n  1857  the  first  volume  of  hie  "History  of  aviliiation 
n  Europe  "  appeared,  and  was  very  well  reoeived.  The 
econd  volume,  published  in  1861.  found,  too.  an  appre- 
iative  public,  but  in  1862  his  health  gave  way,  and  he 
lied  in  1862.  leaving  his  work  uncompleted. 

Buckley,  James  Monroe,  editor  '^^New  York  Chris- 
isn  Advocate"  since  1880;    bora  in  Rabway.  N.  J., 
16,    1856;    educated  at  Pennington,  N.  J. 


Semi 

theology  a 


1°  E^rte^r"' 
,   Iilethodii 


Weslev 


1  Univl 


then  a 


Congn 


3-87; 


1 ,  sacred  name  o] 


N.  H.;  joined  New  flamiahire 
it  Episcopal  Church,  185S;  went 
ooklyn.  1866;  pastor  in  vicinity  of 
).  Author:  ''Oats  or  Wild  Oats," 
hristian  Science  and  Kindred  Phe- 
1  and  the  Thealerj"  "The  Land  of 
ilist."  "Travels  in  'Three  ContinenU 
ca."  "History  of  Methodism  in  the 

Speakers."  "Suppoipd  Miracln." 
"the  wise  or  enlightened."  ia  tbe 
ounder  of  Buddhism,  who  appears 

□igitiredby^OOQlC 
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tn  bave  lived  in  the  Sixth  Centurr  B.  C.  He  was  in  1881  the  bBronesg  marrlsd  Mr.  WiUiuu  Aahmeod- 
boni  a  Hindu,  at  no  inteniely  contemplative  nature,    Uartlett.     Died.  1007. 

the  HOD  of  ■  king,  who  did  everything  in  his  power  to  I  Bui*eas,  John  William,  educator;  born  in  Coneta- 
tempt  him  from  a  reliRious  life,  from  which,  however,    ville.  Gilea  Cnunty,  Tenn..  August  20,  1344;    attended 

couid  detain  him;   Tetiml  into  aoJitiide  at  the  age  of  30.  Amhent,   1S6T.     Admitted   ta  bar,  Spri'ngSeld,   Man., 

aa  Sakyamuni,  i.  t..  solitary  of  the  Sakyas.  bis  tribe;  1809;   prolwor  of  English  literature  and  political  econ- 

consull«dreliEiousbooii>,  could  get  no  good  out  of  them,  omy,  Knox  College,   lSfl»-71;    studied  history,  jiublia 

till,  by-and-by,  he  abstracted  himself  rooro  and  morri  law  and  political  science,   Gfittingcn,    Leipiig,   Berhn, 

as  he'sat^browling  under  the  Bo-tree  alone  with  the  henit,  1^7*^78;  profawor  poli.icaT  science  and  consti- 
univcTse,  sou!  witii  soul,  the  light  of  truth  rtm  full-  tution^  law  since  1876,  dean  faculty  of  political  seience 
orbed  upon  him,  and  he  called  himself  henceforth  and  since  1860,  Columbia  Univenitv.  Author:  "Political 
gave  himself  out  as  Buddha.  "Now,"  he  said  to  him-  Science  and  Comparative  Constitutional  Law"  (2  vol- 
self,  "l  know  it  all,"  aa  Mohammed  in  his  way  did  after  ■  umes),  "The  Middle  Period,"  "The  Civil  War  and  the 
hira,  and  became  a  preaeher  to  others  of  what  had  proved  Constitution"  (two  volumes).  "Reconstruction  and  Che 
aaJvation  to  himsell  which  he  conUnued  to  do  for  forty  Constitution."  contributor  t«  reviews  ou  hiatorical, 
years,  leaving  behind  him  disciplffl,  who  went  forth  with-    political  and  legal  topiiv. 

outiword,  likeChrist's,  topreacha-hat  they,  like  Christ's,  Burcoyne.  John,  General  (bur-i7«n'),  an  English 
believed  was  a  gospel  to  every  creature.  officer  m  the  Aniencan  Itevolution,  was  defeated  and 

Bnflaii  ibool  -lona).  Geoiwes  Louis  Leclere.  Count    surrendered  his  army  to  General  Gates  at  Saratoga,  in 
de.aoeminetit  Frenchnaturllist.amemberof  theFrench:  1777.     Born,  1722;    died.  179Z. 

Academy,  and  of  that  of  Bciencea;  waa  bore  in  1707.  I  Burlce,  Edmund,  bom  in  1729:  stataman  and 
His  "Natural  History"  which  ajipeared  in  1749,  gave  I  orator;  an  Irishman  by  birth;  gniduated  at  Trinity 
him  fame,  combining  in  aa  eminent  degree  teason,  elo-  '  College.  Dublin.  Going  to  London,  he  attracted  at- 
quence,  and  researcL     Other  worlts  from  his  pen  ob-    tention  by  his  essays  on  the  "Sublime  and  Beautiful," 

i(  the  Jardin  Royai    "The  Annual  HeiiiBtec."     In  1781 'he  became  privat 

y  to  Hamilton,  the  new  chief  secretary  tot  In 

.nd  served  Lord  Rockingham  in  the  same  capacit 
d  great  triumphs    when  that  nobleman  became 

„ ^ caby  his  wonder-    returned  lo  Parliament  for  W< 

lul  playing.     He  lost  ^1  his  money  in  a  scheme  to  found    on  American  aFTaiis  created 
olony  of  his  countrymen  in  Pennsylvania,  and  had  ■-     " '  " t,_... 


iliUcal  lite  ' 


take  again  to  his  violin  to  repair  his  broken  lortunfa.    raised  still  higher  by  the  pamphlets  whit 

He  afterwards  settled  down  at  Cambridge.  Mass..  and  current  questions.     Returned  lor  Malton.  he  ptodueed 

had  also  a  summer  residence  in  Norway,  wtiere  he  died  in  1780  his  greaCplan  of  economical  reform;  and  in  17S2 

in  1880.  h:  became  paymaster  under  I«rd  Hockingham'e  govern- 

Bnller,  Sir  Redverg,  bom  in  1S30;  soldier,  Gnt  saw  ment.     He  again  took  office  in  the  Duke  oC  Portland's 

•ervicein  the  China  War  of  iseo.     In  1870  he  took  part  coalition  ministry,  when  he  made  his  famous  speech  on 

in  the  Bed  River  expedition,  and  in  1S74  in  theAahantee  the  India  bUl.     In  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastinga 

War.    In  1S7ghe<ivasseTit  on  special  serviCB  to  the  Cape,  Burke  played  a  leading  part,  his  opening  speech  ex tend- 

held  command  of  the  Frontier  Light  Horse  in  the  KafGr  ing  over  four  days,     'nie  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 

War  of  1878-70,  and  served  with  great  gallantry  in  the  tion  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  finest  efforts  of  oratory. 

Zulu  War.     He  was  present  at  Td-el-Kebir,  at  El  Teh  Burke's  attitude  in  this  matter  severed  his  friendship 

and  Tamai,  and   accompanied  the   Mle  expedition  of  with  Fox, and  he  seceded  frum  the  Whigparty.    la  1704, 

1884.     In  1890,  he  succeeded  Lord  Wolseley  as  adjutant-  he  retireilfrom  parliamentary  life,  thoufli  he  continued  to 

general.     Was  promioent  in  the  Boer  War.    Died,  1908.  produce  his  pamphlets  on  political  affairs.  Died,  1797. 

Bulcnr,   Friedrlch    Wllhelm    von,    born    in    175j;  Burielib    (bur'I>r],    wflllam     CerU.    Lord,    prims 

Prussian  genernl,  obtaineil  field  marshal's  rank  in  1813.  minister  o)  England  during  the  reign  of  Eliiabelli;   bom 

and  by  the  victory  at  Lukan  saved  Berhn  from  the  in  1620,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  sUttmneo  ol 

French.     His  victories  at  Grmabeenn  and  Dennewit:  bis  time.     Died.  1598. 

over  Oudinnt  and  Ney  leepectively  twice  again  saved  :      Burllnsame    {buftlmt-om},    Anson,    an    American 

the  Prussian  capital  at  critical  moments.     He  wasprtsent  I  diplomatist;    born  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y,,   1B20. 

at  Leipiig,  and  in  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  allies  He  was  elected  member  of  Congress  by  the  Republicans 

be  occupied  the  low  countnes.     In  1814  ho  marched  into  nf   Che  fifth  district  of  Massachusetts,  in  IBM-aS-SS. 

France,  and  he  was  in  commaad  during  the  Waterloo  In  1861,  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  China,  and.  in  18fl7. 

campaign.     Died  in  1818.  appointed  ambassador  from  China  lo  tbe  United  States 

Bunysn,  John  Ibun'yin).  author  of  the  celebrated  ,  and  to  the  great  powen  of  Europe.  In  18B8  he  visited 
allegories,  "Pilgrim's  Pmgress,"  and  "Holy  War  ";  this  country  at  the  head  of  a  Chincae  embassy,  and  con- 
born  in  EnglaniT,  1628,  was  when  young  dissipated,  but  eluded  a  liberal  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
in  early  manhood  reformed  and  Joined  the  DaptisU,  China,  which  was  promptly  ratified  by  the  Chinne  Gov- 
becoming  so  icalous  as  to  invite  persecution.  He  was  ernment.  The  embassy  afterwards  visited  London, 
sentenced  to  transportation  on  a  charge  of  promoting  Paris,  Berlin, and lastlySt.  Petersburg,  whereBurhngams 
seditious  assemblies,   but  sentence  was   not  enforced;  suddenly  died,  February,  1870. 

was,  however,  imprisoned  for  more  than  twelve  years,  Burne-Jones,  Edivard,  burn  io  1833;  painter,  early 

■    '     ■                                              ■    " ■   -  .  ..|^  pre-Raphaehte  Brother- 

w  fruits    and  realism  of  that  school.     He  was  elected  an  associate 

',  184B;  I  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1885.     Died,  1S98. 

ademy;        Burnett.    Frances    Hodgion,   author,   playwright; 

ant  life. 'bom    IFranccs  Ehia  Hodgson).  Manchuter,   England. 

, ,   ..j-banks    November  24,  1849;  family  moved,  1865,  to  Knoiville, 

Expenmeut  Farms.  Originator  of  the  Burbank  potato;  Tenn.;  began  writing  for  magaiines.  1867;  married  Dr. 
Eoldandwickson  apple;  October  puriile,  chalco,  Amer- '  L.  M.  Burnett,  1873;  settled  in  Washington,  1875;  ob- 
ICB  and  climax  plums;  giant,  splendor,  sugar,  and  tained  divorce,  1898;  marriedsecond  time,  1900,  Stephen 
•toneless  pninu:  a  new  fruit,  the  plumcot;  pcschblow,  .  Townsend,  Eni;lish  author.  Author  (novels):  "That 
Burbank,  and  Santa  Rosa  rosen;  gigantic  forms  of  ,  Lass  o'  I*wrie's."  "Dolly,  a  Love  Story,"  "Kathleen." 
amaryllis,   tigridias,   tbe   Shasta  daisy,  giant  and  fra- I  "Surly  Tim  and  Other  Stories"   1877:    "Haworth'a," 

eince  callos;  and  various  new  apples,  peaches,  nuts,  '  "Louisiana,"  "A  Fair  Barbarian,"  "Through  One  Ad- 
rriee,  and  other  valuable  tiwfl.fruiu.  flowers,  grasses,  ministration."  "Little  Idrd  Fauntleroy,''^  "Editha's 
grains,  and  vegetables.  I  Burglar,"  "  8ara  Crewe,"  "Little  Saint  Kliwbeth,"  "Two 
Burdett-Coutts,  Angelina  GeorKhiB,  Bamuess,  Little  Pilgrims'  Progress, '  "Ths  Pretty  Sister  of  Jort," 
born  in  1814;  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  sue-  "A  Lady  of  Quality,"  "His  Grace  of  Ormonde."  "Tbe 
ceeded  in  1837  to  the  great  wealth  of  her  grandfather.  Captain's  Youngest,"  "  In  Connection  with  the  De  Will- 
Mr,  Tbomaa  Coutta,  The  Shoe-black  Bri^e,  the  Nova  oughby  Clairo,''^The  Making  of  a  Marchioness,"  "The 
Scotia  Gardens,  model  lodging  houses,  and  Columbia  Little  Unfairy  Princess,"  "A  Little  Princess."  Plays: 
Market  are  of  her  foundation.     The  poor  and  the  dia- ,"  Little  IjirdFau "'    •"      "    '" 

tactreSB  m  h™"lhSeMt.^'!id  weJ^'eni,  tht  Irish  fisher^"fl'ii     ESmoe'-^'"  NWie'^ 
ol  Cape  Clear,  the  Turkish  peasantry  after  the  Russo- 
Turkieh  War.  are  among  those  who  have  received  her 
hdp.    lnl871.the4U«DmadeUissCoutIaapeereBS,and 


Died  1688. 

Burhank,  Luthe 

originator  of  new  t 

nd  flowers;    born 

Mais-,  March  7,  1 

oyhood  on  farm; 

educated  a 

Lancaster  Acad 

udy  of  natu 

re,  especially  plant 

(o^  td  ^^talto 

sa  Cal.,  187 
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ried  J™ 


nnDuD 


rating  t 
1  in  ITS 


1701,  rarmine  not  being  profilabLf 
Dumfries,  where  be  continuad  big  pest  id  tug 
1  wrute  pwma  for  the  Edinburgh  publiBhen. 

iiUwi  days,  and  acceleiited  hii  death  in  1796. 

lumslde,  AmbroH  Evcntt,  bom  in  1S24;  Eeoeral 

'^  "    '  "     '       '  '      iifitinguiHhed  nimfielf 


n  ths  United  States  A 


I  of  Buil  Run. 


il  Wu 


udefea 


United  SutsB.  dmt 


y  the  Confeden 


,''uQder"3rant. 
resident  of  the 


spiracy.     It  was  suppoeed  that  be  b 
t!>e  Western  Stales  from  the  Union  ai 


.^1  t^  im*-i^>  .A  ifii'7   Mv^i  ^t^^t  fhA  »at  Xr  hi«  i;r, 


Burraiu 

Apriia.lsS 

amin^.  IS] 


I,  essayist;  born  in  Roxb 
mic  education;  taught  sc 
(Clerk,  l§64-73;  naCioni 
lee  1S71  has  lived  on  a  fa 


■■SduirrelB  and  Other  .  _. ,       ,    ._ 

"Far  and  Near."  etc. 

Btirrowa.  Jnllua  C,  United  Stal«a  senator,  la 
born  in  Northeast,  Erie  County.  Fa„  January  B. 

ciined;    tendered  offii 
declined;  member  Co 
lected  speaker 


i8e&-ee, i 


:pired  term  nf  Fn>i 


eotedfo 


I.  Theo 


k,  O.,  December'^  ^l"^!?"™""^  Rl?*\tilhwo 
ana  ciiuMtb  {Grant)  Burton;   gradual*  of  Oberlin  Col^ 
lege,  1872;  admitted 
CRveland;    tnember 


and  ISS^IBOT. 

Praldenc  Gram 

Author;    ■'Fi- 

BDd  Commercial 


Buner 


inpolif 


tttW 


bom  in  New  Ifkmpshire,  1818,  studied  lew 
leading  Democrat  of  New  England,,  A  d^egate  to  the 
took  a  InidiDg  part  in  the  movement  wbich  nominated 
entered  the  serriee  at  the  outbreak  of  ttie  Qvil  War,  and 


ts  of  the  Gulf  Bi 
no  militaiy  fame  ' 
civil  regulations, 
wtta  Republicau  in 


'  IdlencM,"  a  poor  fir«t  attempt,  vhich  called  forth  a 
iveie  criticism  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  and  which 
1  uliriaed  in  "English  Barda  and  Scotch  Revieweis," 
'  "  '    '  't  EnglaDd  and  spent  two  yearm 

:  first  part  ol  "Chiide  Harold," 


t  storm  raised  Bg&inst  him 


1  Italy  a 


died  at 


lissolonghi,  io  1824,  in  aflt,  attheageof  3B.     HI 

ram  the  character  of  the  passion  tint  breathed  in  them, 
lade  a  greet  impiesHoo  on  his  age. 

Cable.  Geoise  Washington,  author;  bom  in  New 
itieana,  October  13,  18M;  educated  in  public  schools. 
erved  Fourth  Misstsaippi  Cavalry,  Confederate  Blales 
.nny,  1803-651  clerk  in  cotton  factor's  office:  for  a 
ime  reporter  on  New  "Orleaoa  Picayune,"  188,^-79: 
irote  storifs  for  "Beribner's  Monthly";  since  1370  de- 
oted  to  literature.  Author:  "Old  Creole  Daya." 
The  Gmodiaaimea,"  "Madame  Dtlphine."  "TheCtmlea 
f  Louisiana."  "Dr.  Sevier,"  "The  Silent  South,"  "Bo- 
aventure,"  "The  Negro  Question."  "Strange  True 
itoriea  rf  Louisiana/"  "John  March  Southerner." 
Strong  Hearta"  "The  Cavalier."  "Bylow  Hill." 
oundad,  1S87,  the  Home-Culture  Qubs  —  a  system  of 
mall  clube  designed  to  promote  more  cordial  relationa 

m  in   1420;    originally  a 
tol  about  1472;   obtained 


Cabot  (ki^-bot).  John,   I 
Venetian  pilot,  Betiied  in  B 

landTB^ed^withbia  sonVm  1497.^ndBi>[htHl  ' 
of  Newfoundland  or  Labrador,  and  Florida.  Di. 
UBS. 

Cseaar,  CaluB  Julius,  the  gnatest  of  Ror 
erals.   Elected  consul  SO  B.  C.;7ormed  asecrei 


opaign  both  the  Heh 


t  the  house  of  a 


mef  LuEe  '."111 
'«perienci'of 

jr  his  famous  w. 

"Hudibraa,"  the  first  part  of  vhich  appeared  in  h 


of  the  work  appeared 
during  that  time  little  is  team 
By  roD,  Georxe  Gordon. 


beeome  his  enemy  through  iealouay.  C^'Bar  cmesed  the 

'  '  "       '  Imperator.  Although 

ms  feared  and  haled 
j;y  of  CbwIus.  Brutua 
100-44  B.  C. 

age  in  1853, 
n  Liverpool: 


"A  Son  of  Hagar,"  "The  beemster,"  "The  Bondman," 
"The  Scapegoat,"  "The  Maniman,"  "The  Christian," 
■'The  Eternai  City,"  and  "The  Prodigal  Son."  which 
was  published  in  nine  different  languagee  an  the  same 

suc«(iBfu"[y.  He  was  elected  to  the  Mam  House  of 
Keys  in  1B01.  and  to  the  British  Farliament. 

Calrd,  The  Bev.  John,  boro  in  1820;  princinal  of 
GhUEDW  University;  an  eloquent  preuher  of  the  Scotch 
Established  Church;  has  published  sermons  and  "Ad 
Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Keligion"  (1K30), 
which  shows  the  influence  of  Hegel.     Died.  ISflS. 

Calmes,  John  Elliott,  borp  in  1824^  proleeeor  of 
political  economy  at  Queen's  College.  Calway,  and  after- 
wards at  University  College,  London;  wrote  ''The  Logi- 
cal Method  of  Political  Sconomy."  and  other  treatisw 
marked  by  seysre  precision  of  argument.     Died,  !87fi. 

Calderon  de  la  B»rra.  Don  Pedro,  bom  ia  leOO; 
Spanish  dramatist,  educated  at  the  Jecuit  College  at 
kfadrid,  and  the  University  of  Salamanca.     His  mind 

"  "  ""    "  a  of  18. 


larlyai 


n  Londai 
ICatl 

'was  edui 


Ld'c«heri'ne'G^OD"oi  tiiiht.  Aterde«i- 
boyhood  at  Aberdeen,  under  his 
-  *  "  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge, 

a  house.     He  wrote  "  Hours 


—  la  Crui,"  written  at  the  age  of  1 

While  serring  arainBt  the  Milaoeao  in  the  Low  Countri__ 
he  wrote  Ihe^'SiMe  of  Breda,"  and  on  the  death  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  in  1035.  became  the  leading  poet  in  Spam.  lo 
1651  he  took  holy  orders,  and  thenceforward  wrote  little 
else  than  aaered  dramas,  or  "autoe."     Died,  1081. 

Calhoun.  John  Caldnel),  bom  in  1782;  Amer'can 
lawyer  and  stateaman,  effected  great  reforma  as  seoretary 
of  war.  in  lS17aad  in  1825  became  Vice-Preaident  of  the 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 


BIOGRAPHY 


United  Sutw.     He  •dvoeftt«l  ilavcry  and  Chs  dnolu- 
tioD  ol  tbe  Union.     Died.  1850. 

CailKUla  aa-lw'-u-Ia).  Ihs  ion  of  Gcmunicus  and 
Aftrippina.  wu  bom  in  A.  D.  12.  He  wu  ouned  by 
Tiberiu.  joint  heir  of  the  empire.     He  eubKquently  bc- 

lubjecu,  tlut  he  openly  expreawd  ■  wish  that  the  Ronuii 
people  hiid  but  a  sinKljy  nock,  in  onier  that  he  might 


to  priwfs  ordeiB.  While  •tudying  law  at 
leATned  Greek,  and  on  reading  the  New 
ecame  a  Pnit«t»nt.  He  removed  to  Paria, 
commentary  on  Seneca^i  "Ue  Clementia,'' 

of  iSe 


b.  Febniary,  1890.     Notwithatai 


oyer  the  Bcwr  War. 


indinB  tb 

d  otBer 

IDiu  V0t«  of  confii 


lieTorm    Club,    July, 


ouse  in  1903,  1904,  and  1905.     On  the  naisnaCion  ol 
le  Balfour  admrnistration  in  December,,  IB^.  he  wu 

imsclf  becoming  fint  lor-l  "f  'h»  i™«..rv  .n.)  nrlm* 
LJnJAlfr;    the  gener^  alec 


CaDnlng,  GeDrse'lUn'i 


Uiedi 


L  office^  1808. 


in  Basle.  In  1536  appt^ared  bi>  "Insti 
ChnatUn    Kelixian."     In    conjunction    i 

but'^^ey  werTeip^led"  by"  the  council 
retired  to  Zurich.  PaHing  on  to  Sir 
became  paator  to  tbe  French  refuinre, 
publiahed  biB  "Romaoa."     In  1541,  Cah 


of  Coali 


urg,  Calvin 
larried.  ajid 
waa  invited 


.  Jarquea.  Duke 


rather  thow  of  hia  disciplea  than  hia  own.     Died.  1M4, 
Cambaceres  (kam-bJI-tarr'-ii).  Iran  Jarquea,  Duke 
of  Parma,  waa  born  in  M      '     '  ■"'*      '' 

dent^of  the  French  Convenuo™in"i702? 
propouncmK  Louia  XVI.  guilty,  but  lienle 
the  Convention  to  proceed  to  the  last  ei 


It  of  the  Commi 
il  of  Five   ■■ 
named  Hrel 


I  he  Cluiir 


a  (jtoBi^-e. 


).    C.      He 

be  caused 
ieata,  and 


CamMns,  Lull  de  [kam'a-tn').  the  peBleat  of  Por- 
Hgbf  eye,  he  aaif^7or  I a'dia.^l  55.1  ."where  he  wrote  the 

Died'at'LSsbonJ^in''aToBpftal,  1580.° 

Caropbett,  Alexander,  founder  □(  the  sect  known 
as  the  ''^Diaciplee  of  Christ";  born  near  BnllymeDa,' in 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  Heptember  12,  1788.     He  eroi- 

Kl^to  the  United  Elatm  in  1807.     Though  at  first  a 
abylenao.  in  1812  he  formed  a  connection  with  the 

preacher'.     In   1828  he  published  a  translation  at  the 

"'baptist"  gave  place  to  "inunersinn  "  and      immeraer." 

Md '^ning  young  men  [or'the  ^minist™!' CunpUll 
gradually  formed  a  laree  party  of  followers,  who  began 
■bout  1827  to  form  tCemselvea  into  a  sect  under  the 
designation  of  "The  Disciples  of  Christ."  In  1841, 
Campbell  founded  Bethany  CnUege  in  West  Virginia. 
where  he  died,  March  4.  IS06, 

Camp'bcll,  Tbomas,  an  Englii 
Hia  rapuUtion  rtata  mainly  on  lus 

and  "Oartrude  of  Wyoming."     Ai  _    „ 

■anna  he  has  never  been  aurpasaed.     Died,  1844. 

m_    Hon,    81r    Henry, 


and  orstor,  born  in  London,  1770.  He  commenced  hia 
career  at  the  bar.  but  being  brought  into  tbe  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt,  he  abandoned  the  Uw  for  politics. 
In  Mr.  Percival'9  administration.  Canning  became  secre- 
tary of  state  for  Foreign  Aflain.  and  largely  contnbuted 

'---      '-  18IB,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Board 

"'"'°E^l'"of 


Liveroool,  Cannine  h 


became  first  r 


t  by  t| 


home  and  foreign  poUcy.     Died,  1827, 


53th,  5et^.  anij  eOIh'Con- 

e  of  the  grsatMt 
in  Venetia,  1TS7. 

L dan's, ■■""C^pid  and"Psyche,""'~Mary  Magdalen,"  etc. 
'ha  ruling  characteristic  of  his  style  is  sentiment  — 
ometimca,  indeed,  borderiai  on  sentimentahty.  Died. 
822, 

Caniila  the  Dane  (jtd-nlU'),  or  Caut,  calltd  the 
Ireat,  son  of  Swevn,  King  of  Denmark,  waa  bom  in 
M.  He  invaded  Eniland.  and  aflet  notable  sueeessea 
I  of 


.£thelred,  after 


uered  Nor 


Capet,  Hush  (jtd'pd),  founder  of  the  third,  or  O 
Lian  dynasty  o!  French  monarchs,  as  Count  of  Paris 
,he  death  of  Louia  V.,  last  of  the  Carluviugians   USUI 


>nd  Sicily,  three 
hree  emperors  to 
rundy.  tifcrteen  to 


waa  conhrmed  fay 
1  toNtpls 


Brittany,  two  to  Lorraine,  and  four 
bout  A.  D.  906, 
{U-po^du'-lrt-a).  John,  Cormt  of. 


sician   and  be- 
•    had    studied 


Educated  at  Glasgow  Unive. 
Cambridge  (B,  AThonors.  185 
■ecretary  in  war  office.  1871-7 
admiralty,  1882-84;  chief  sec 
■ecretary  for  war,  1886  --•■ 
the   liberal   OppoeitioD 


lity   a 


I  18.16, 


Emperor  Alexander  made  him  minister  for  foreign 
aftaTrs.  In  1B28,  he  waa  made  president  of  the  new 
Greek  Government,  where  be  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 

Caracalla.    a    Romau   emperor,    son    of   SeptimitM 

Carey,  Henry  Charles  (Wre),  an  American 'polit- 
ical economist,  b..rn  in  Fhiladelphia,  1703,  became  prin- 
cipal partner  in  the  great  publishing  firm  of  Carey  * 
Lea.  in  that  citv,  and  was  the  first  to  establish  the  aya- 
tem  of  bookaeller's  trade  sales.  His  published  works 
.r.  voliiminnii..  and  Well  knowD  in  their  relationa  to 
i  political  economy.     Died.  October 


.emu  in  Kentucky  Legislature;    State  se'nBtor,'l8«a-71: 
l-.l^gate    at    larxe.    (fntlonal    Democratic    Convention. 


:    United  Statn  s< 


Bucceasion   to  Sir  William    (gold  standard)  Democ 


,Lk)oi^lc 


perialisl 

tine.  Fla- 
Deiiltn.  and 

■=;& 

,  Carroll. 
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j>n«tii»,  New  York.     Vice-pnsident  of  Anti-Imperialist  I  tine,  Fla.,  the  New  York  Public  Llbnry,  Academy  ot 
leagUB  (BcBlon).  "-' -" "^ ^  ^..■....■. ^-u—.  . 

Carlrle,    Thomas    (kHrlW),    an „„_ — , _. 

phildsaiiher  atid  historian,  bom  in  nVn.  and  ishose  Carnill,  Lewis,  the  pseudonym  of  the  Rev. 
wrilingB  have  dune  much  to  impngoatfl  English  ptulue-  Lutwidge  DodEaoii  i  born  about  1833;  humo,..^  ,.uu 
ophy  with  the  cbaracteristic  tfsdencica  ot  the  Gemtan  author  of  "Alice  In  Wonderiand,"  "Ttimufb  tlis  Look- 
school,  H>«  principal  worts  are:  ■'Sartor  ResartuH,"  InK-eUw."  "The  Hunting  of  the  anark,"^Rhyme  and 
"History  of  the  French  Revolution."  "Hero  Worship.  I  Reason. "  "A  Tangled  Tale."  "Sylvis  and  Btuno."  and 
and  Other  Essays,"  "Latter  Day  Pamphlela."  "Life  of  otherworks. 
Frederick  the  Ureat."     Died,  t'eljruary  5,  1S81.  I      CarsoD,  Christopher,  popularly  known  as  Kit  Car- 

Camcgle.  Andrew,  capitalist,  manufacturer,  philan-  son,  an  American  frontieraman,  bom  in  Kenmoky  in 
throiMflt:  born  in  Duofermhne.  Fileahira,  Scotland.  1  1809.  He  was  succeeaively  a  saddler's  apprentice,  trap- 
Novemher25,  1837;   came  with  family  to  United  BtoMs,    per,  hunler.  guida  in  Fremont's  explorations,  lieutenant 


■seistant   in   cotton   factory,   Allegheny,   Pa.;     became    Dimng  the  Civil  War  he  rendered 

telegraph  messenger   boy   in    Pitlabuia  office  of  Ohio    the  lerritor.ea.   and  was   brevetti 

Telegraph  Company,  tS5l:    learned  telegraphy,  entered    Died  in  Colurado,  ISBS. 

empfoy  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  became  telegraph  I      Carteret,  Philip,  an  En^ish  navigator,  who  made 

operator,   advancing   by   promotions   until   be   became    an  eipeditiou  to  the  South  Seas  in  1766-69.  and  dis- 

superintendent  of  Pltlaburg  division  of   Pennsylvania  I  covered  Quean  Charlotte's  isles,  and  other  islands,  two 

system;    joined  Mr.  Woodruff,  inventor  of  the  sleeping  I  of  which  he  called  Gower  and  Carteret. 

car,    in   otganiiing  Woodruff   Sleeping   Car  Company,  I      Cartler.  Sir  Georve  Etlenne  (Ur-finT),  ft  CaoadiaD 

gaining    through    it    nucleus  of    hia    fortune;    careful    statesman. born  In  1814.     Hewas  deeply  involved  in  the 

invealmenti  in  oil  lands  increased   his  means;  during    rebelljon  of  1S37.     In  134S,  he  was  elected  to  the  home 

Civil  War  served  as  superintendent  of  military  railwsvs    of  assembly. in  1856  was  appointed  pr^lnnlol  ■«-r«t.rv. 


1857,  ho 
'p'iilsburg7KoyB'tmirB'rTdgBWarka  aSd  Cmon  ,  1 


Iron  Works.     Introduced  into  this  country  liea^i.... ^ —  , 

process  ot  making,  s ted,  1868;    was  principal  owner  a    In  numerous  governmental  roforma.     Died,  1873. 

few  yeani  later  of11om«ti-ad  and  Edgar  Thomson  tjteel        Cartlcr,  Jacques  <ktlr-tyS').  a  French  ojiplorer,  was 

Worts,  and  other  large  plants,  as  hend  of  firms  of  Car-    bom  1494.     Employed  by  Fiancis  I.  to  make  eiplora- 


plants.  as  hend  of  firms  of  Car-    bom  1494.     Employed  by  F 

' "" i-n,™  j.f I'-onson  the  Korth  Americai 

iiieditmos,  1634-60;    be  co 

Cartwrlgbt,  Edmund,  inventor  of  the  power  loom 


insobdated,  1)499.  in  Uie  Carnegie  Steel    eiiieiitloos,  1634-60,;    be  complnted 


negie.  Phipps  &  Cot 

"'"T&or,'  wa8°merfod  KT'thVUnitKl    colorTiiation  oT^Mtla.' 

,:„_  ~K.„  >.=  _>._.wi  f~™,  t....:„^.-        Cartwrlgbt,  Edmui „  — 

and  the  carding  maclune;    bom  in  Not 
was  btcd  for  theChurch.    His  invention,  at 

adopted;   a  grant  of  £10,000  was  mode  him  by  parlis- 


lea  Steel  Corporation,  when  he  retired  from . 

rried.    1EB7,  Louise  Whitfield,  of.  New  York.     Has 


Pittsburg.  15.200,000  to  New  York  for  the  establish- 
ment of  branch  libraries;  tlO.000.000  to  Carnegie  Insti. 
tution,  Washington;  IIO.OOU.OOO  to  Ucotch  univenities: 
tS.OOO.OOO  to  fund  for  benefit  of  employe's  of  Camegle 
Steel  Company;  (1,000,000  to  St.  Louis  Public  Library, 
eU..  total  benefactions  exceeding  »75,OO0,0O0,  includinn 
icipal    librarj 

"an'd "  N^"uSdbnd 

i-Hand    in    BriUin." 

t  Democracy."  "Ths 

^ospei  oi  weaiin.       r,mpire  oi  uusinees."     Lord  reetol 

oS  St.  Andrew's  Univeraity,  1903;    LL.  D    

Camot    (tilr.'nA).    Leonard   Badl,   si 
founder  of  thcrmo-dynamics;    in  liia  |-R. 


lad  a  turn  for  vetiifying  as  well 
Cartffright  was  born  in  1713, 


Caruso,  SlKUor,  who  is  genemlly  acknowledged  to  be 


-■■■    \-ap._ 
il  th( 


""  "■ "  greatest  opera 
tbouaands  of 


genial  man.     His  great^t  hobby  it 
ight  have  made  a  good  deal  of  moiiei 


;-R^fleii ._  ,  _._ „, .„  _,.„„, „ 

physical  science  since  the  time  of  Newton  (1796-1832).  I  ecuting. 

Carpenler.  Frank  Gtont-  iournalist;  born  in  |  Casablanca.  Louis,  a  French  navnl  officer,  bora  in 
Mansfield.  O.,  May  8.  1866:  graduate  ot  Wooster  Uni-  ■  Bostia  about  1765,  and  in  ITSS,  was  captain  of  the  Sag- 
verslty,  1R77.  Began  newspaper  work  aa  legislative  ship  "L'Urlent"  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  Hewas 
corrcepondeot  for  ^'Cleveland.  Leader  "  at  Cdumbua,  I  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  August  1, 
187D;  spent  1881  in  Miirnpran  and  Egyptian  travel;  1798;  the  ship  cau^t  Gre.  hu  10-year-old  sou  would  not 
Washington  correspondent  "Cleveland  I>iadiT."  1882;  leave  him.  and  bofti  were  floating  on  the  wreck  of  the 
"  .'.....    atg^^    s^p's  mast  when  the  final  explosion  took  place. 

--"-■    —- minted  governor  of  Michigan  in  1813.     Ha 


Hollandl^Bcfi^m.Noriray,  Swed™n,°Uenm™rk?^'Au'Sr!    five  yeara  later' wfthd?^w't™"puffic''life.     Died.  1868, 
"Cutter's     OeograpbKsl      Headeis  —  Asia.      North        Canlelar,  Emilia,  bom  In  1832,,  Spanish  statesman 

ouiea  and  Other  Islands  li  the  Seai.  Africa":  "Through  i  the  ^vernmenl  in"888.     Helled  to  Prance,  but  shortly 
Asia  with  the  Children."  "Through  North  America  n 
the    Children,"    "South    America  —  Social,    Industi 


"Through  North  America  with    returned,  and  espoused  thecause  of  the  Federal  Rep 

' ■—       •-•--■-•     Industrial.    -—  ^- "■ ^ -'  '- 

__ __  .,., , Icsinlead-I 

i(  American  journals  and  mogaiii 
Car — '—    ""'" —    ■>--■-- 


Carpenter,    William    Benjamin,    bom    in    1813;  I      Castlpreagh    ii 
ph*rtofogist.  son  of  Ur.  Lant  Carpenter,  wrote  ;;Prln-    ekiwt  son  of  llie  .M 

and  in  1861.  received  the  medal  ot  the  tioyaf  Society!  i  and  was  appoinUd\eeper  of  the  signet,  or  privy  seal,  in 
Died.  iSSr,.  Ireland,  in  i;g7;    president  of  the  board  ol  control  in 

Carrere,  John  Mcrven.  architect:  born  of  American  1802;  and  secretary  ol  war  in  1805.  A  diflerence  hav- 
parents  in  Rio  de  Janciio.  Bmill.  November  S,  1858;  ing  arisen  between liim  and  his  coUesgue,  Mr.  Canning, 
educated  in  Swilieriand:  graduate  of  Ei-ole  des  Beaux  a  duel  was  the  consequence,  and  both  quitted  office. 
Arts,  Paris.  1S82;  partner  with  Thomas  Hastings  in  lirm.  '  During   Lord   Liverpool's  administration.   Lord  Castle- 

tects  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Alcaiar  hotels.  St.  Augus-  '  loreign  secretary,  and  concluded  the  tteaty  of  Psria  In 


<<}()' 


■vi, 
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rried  Gnt  Arthur, 


Id,    Beatrice 


noble 


1  lady, 


rJs  Henr, 
le  king  in 


e_  theme  of 

"Oounl  Fi 

llhe'^pe.    prote'ciron''froiTi  Popraement  Vii'f,  ehe.  it  haa  "-  — 
id  by  Cmn-    lald,  conspiivd  with  other  membera 
_. j__   ..  _    When    brought 


'SI 


rbe'  fine  port] 


f»i.     AfUr  much  t«niporiiiax  on  the  port  of  the  popt.  proteclioa  from  Pope  Clement  VUf,  eb 

tlie  mamaeo  was  in  1533.  pronou        ■           ■  ■  ■      "^  ■              ...      -r       . 
mer    ArchBishop  of  Canterbury. 

of  hBT  Ute  in  KimlSton^asile,     Died,  Im'^  ,  --, , .,   .^ ,  - 

Catherine  ds  Uedlcis,  bom  in  1519:  xrest  grsad-  Tbe  fine  portrait  of  Beatrice,  by  Guido  Reni. 

dauahler  of    Lorenio   the  UuuiHcent.   niece  of  Pope  Barberint  gallery,  Home,  a  well  known, 

aement  VH.,  and  queen  to  ffiari  II.  of  K ranee,  acted  Cerv»nte»deSa»Tedra,  Mlgiuel.de.Spanisbauthor; 

ae  regent  dunng  tbe  minority  of  her  second  son,  Charla  bora  at,  AlcaU  de   Henaree   in   1M7,   b^onnd   to  an 

and'the  Cond^  against  one  another.     She  initjgated  the  eity  of  Salamanca,  wlere  he  epent  his  time  chieSy  in 

maieaereoiat.  Bartbolomew..    Died,  158B.  writing  venea.     After  following  Canlinal  Aquaviva  as 

CatberliN  Parr,  bom  in  1512:    daughter  of  Sir  T.  chamberlain  into  luly,  he  enhsled  under  Marc  Antonio 

Parr;    waa  married  first  to  Edwaid  Borough,  secondly  Colonna,   and   diatinguiebed    himself   at   the   battle  of 

to  Lord  LatinMT,  and  in  1543  became  the  sixth  and  last  ].epanto  (1571).  where  he  lost  his  left  hand;    in  1579, 

wife  of  Henry  VIIl.    She  was  learned  in  theulOEy  and  a  was  captured  by  a  corsair,  anil  spent  Hve  years  in  slavery 

MiMoiw  Protestant,  and,  according  InFone,  on  one  oc-  at  Algiers.     In  1,'ifM.  he  settled  at  Seville,  and  lor  the 

missioD  tfl  the  kiag.     She  survived   Henry,  and  in  1547  dramas,     in    1605,    the   first   part  of   "Don  Quixote" 

hasteningherdeathtinchild-birthjiby  poisoDing.     Died,  Among   the   other   works   of  Cervantes   are   "Novell 

latS.  KxeiBplares,"    "Viaga    nl    Farnaso."    and    "Oalatsa," 

Calbertne  I^  Empress  of  Russia;  bom  about  1985;  Died,  1618. 

'a  Livonian  peasant-girl,  and  Chaffee,  Adas  Bomanxa,  lieutenant-general.  United 

-'"- "-otestant  minister  of  Slates  Army;    born  in  Orwell,  0„  April  U,  1S42;    edu- 

s  Swedish  dragoon,  rated  in  public  schools.     Entered  army,  July  22,  1861; 

-    .   ..      .          ^^  jy|     3^   ,ga3^  (qj  gallantry  at  Gettya- 


Marienburj 


by  tl. 

Geoeral  Bauer, 
ondly  of  Prince 

anTpubliclJ°1hi 


,e  family  of  tlie 

TOl  Bt 

rds  we 

d.     Ai 

ns.  Catheri 


lived  a 
ind  finally,  of  Peter  t 
ly  near  Watsaw  in  171 
t  St.   Peters- 


She 


,   1S6S,   for 

Indians 
iBi,  Febru 
I  Indians 


_       ._ _  ofpete"  in   1725,  i.__      __  , 

proclaimed  Ctarina.     Her  death  was  the  mult  of  in- 

Catherliie  Il„  Empreaa  of  Russia;    bom  in   1729;' 
"      "  ■  '■     '  a  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  P  ' 


1.  fifth  corps,  Santis 


Anhalt-Zerbst,  on  her  marriage   i 

nephew  and  heir  of  tbe  Empress  E 

of  study  conliaeled  with  her  busb 

and's  vulgarity  an. 

intmnperance;    neglected  by  him,  b 

with  tome  of  tbe  nobles;    ber  mtri 

by  Peter,  and.  on  ascending  the 

him  and  had  hfm  strangled.    The 
of  Ivan,  the  neit  heir,  left  Calherin 

u™™"she'impr™n^ 

enciieil  the  Crimea. 

nt  of  Poland.  ,.  She 

nited  States  Volui 


r-general.  April  13.  1899.  Appoinl__  ___. 
al  of  United  Slates  Volunteers,  April  13, 
lied  to  the  command  of  United  States  forci 
elief  of  United  i^tatai  Legation.  Peking,  Jun 
■      ■        "  ■  ■    ),  China,  August  14.  1900; 


ed  at  Peking.  China, 
najor-general  of   Uni 

b'riui,™5.  1001. 


ia  by  encouraging,  liters-    30,  1902,  and 
reign  was  Bullied%y  die-    Hast:    detailnl 

■d  for  talent  but  dearaded  by  crime.     He  gained  I  reljremenl  '  ' 

vor  of  ScylU.  who  advanced  him  to  ofllces  ofgroat '      Chalm 


he  married  the  daughter  he  had  by  her"  5e"tas  c 
with  intriiming  with  a  vestal,  thesister  of  Cicero' 
After  Scylla's  death.  Catiline  formed  a  conspir 

»ir™tiotl  by  CiJ™!  which  gave^the  tpeakef 
fame.     He  attempted,  to  eiegule  bis  plan,  but  I 

he  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  tbe  enemy  ai 
•Iain.     63  B.  C. 
CavDDr.  Camilla.  Count  dl  (kah-vtioT'),  an  ei 


nation.     lu  Itilo,  he  beet 
was  sulwequently  profeaaor  of 


IS  elo- 
il  phi- 
Edin- 


leChur. 


iting    moderator  of  its  as.iembly  and  prineipal  of  ita  college. 
;reat  |  His  writings  embrare  a  wide  range  of  subiecis,  including 
!ide,  '  natural  science  ami  polilicnl  economy.     Died,  1847. 
was[      ChamberlalD.  Rl.  Hod.  Joseph.  British  sta teaman, 

.y  College.  London;  joined  the  linn 


1  London, 


I  of  Kettl 


n  the  '. 


le  leaden  of  the 


.inghan 


iindidat 


1852,  he  succeeded  D'Aieglio  as  fii 

brou^t  about  tbe  regeneration  of 

of  Vma  Franca  in  18.'i7.     Died.  1861 

Cazlon,  WIlllBm  (iUibs'lun),  th 


a  of  Ilaly  by  the  treaty 
1861. 
),  the  founder  of  EngJieh 

typograp^ 


i  ho^'^i  thT'authm-'  of  the   imnrovemen"    scbemi 

•gham.     In   Ifi7e,   be  entered  pariiament  and   tool 

,rof  BuHnl  of''TrBiIeT  with' cabinet  rank.  VsSl-HS 

knd  on    and  passed  a  patents  bill  and  a  bankruptcy  bill; 
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dfnl  of  local   Govan 


coramiigiooer  to  tbeOsafctEacB  at 

Endi™it.    November    15,    18SS, 
under  Lord  SaJubury  u  poloniBl  e< 

ILan 

of  Che  I 

™lth.'°On''Ffbml'r 

policy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
ch  27.  1BS6):  cbiel 
Wa«UaetoQ  for  the 


He  had  i^haree  ic 
tioD  of  the  Auatra. 

14,  ie02.  he  wa> 
ity  q(  London  Cor- 
Yi  Colonial  Confer- 
I  South  Africa,  and 
im  tbe  Lord  Mayoi 
»,  IS03).  In  May. 
bii  scheme  for  th( 
>  country  and  the 
■1  larifli;  •<")  <" 
)  ht  at  I 


ChauiliijE,  Wllllftm   EIler]r,,s 


'.  Channing  was 
ok  an  utive  |» 


edenU  Stnrt 
lL  party,  ajhd 

ieR-c3uiro," 


(nunc,  i.  a.,  Churlcs 

Ca"ovingi«n  King  o( 


r  Karl  the  Ore 


Bubjuffatad   by   i 
-'---'-    thaSaioi 
eip«diti< 


e  AvHrea,  and  conducted 
the  Moon  in  Spain,  with 
tended  from  the  Ebm  to 
into  Italy  in  support  of 


IWt^and, 


, is  prenident  of  the  C*i 

Unionist  Council  and  of  Che  Imperial  tariff 
His  TOth  birthday  and  completion  of  thirty 


lelf  to'ei- !  ampire,  c^ed  capitularin;    refonnsd  the  judicial  ad- 

kept  himself  lo  touch  and  ou  eourant  with  evervtbing 
,.:.   . J :.      u-  di^   ,mi   ^„  buried  at 


Hejiegan 


Kepublic' 
of  boons,' 


"Th. 


tnjlb,"  -Vogue."  etc.  Author! 

■   "aio*,"  -—    -  ■ 


"The  Red 


■■The 


>[  Spain,  be  nmrried  Hennetta  Haria, 
s.  a  devoted  Catholic,  wbo  had  great 
a-  but  not  for  good.  He  had  for  public 
■d   and    Laud,   wbo   cherished  in  him 


laelf  beiiii 


d  to  deatli. 


■With  the  Band/^   "The  Mystery  of  -.. 
lorraioo,     '■  Ashee  of  Empiie,-  ■■The  HauQla  of  . 

"The  Cambric  Mask.^'  ■' Oulsiders,^^  "TheConspira , 

"Caniiiian,^^    ■'The    Maid-at-Arms,"    -Ouldoor   Land.^^ 

"The  M lids   of   Pandise,^^  ■■  Urchaid-Land."   "Forest- .  and  beheaded  at  Whitehall.  January  3L 

Laiid,^^  ■■lole."  AbA  '■The  Witch  of  Ellangowan,"  al  Cbarlea  II..  King  of  Englanil,  son  of  Charlca  I., 
drama  played  at  Daly's  Theater  and  written  tor  Miss  '  bora  in  St.  Jomee  Palace,  Unaon,  in  1830;  was  at  The 
Ada  Kelian;   and  many  magazine  stories.  Hague,  in  Holland,  when  bis  father  wu  beheaded.    He 

Chamlaso,   Adalbert  von,  boro  at  the  Castle  of    assumed  the  myal  title,  and  was  pmclaimed  king  by 
Boncourt,  in  Champagne,  Fmnce,  A.  D.  USl:    a  cele- 1  the  Scots:    landnl  in  Scotland,  and   was  crowned  at 

--,      that  ™unCriy  by  tTio  IteTolu"  j  Cromwell  at'worcwter,  Se/lemh^r  3.  1651.  and  Bed  to 

of  1700,  and  epent  tbe  greater  part  of  his  life  in    Fmnce.     By  the  policy  of^Ueneral  Monk,  after  Crom- 
!sia.     He   is   b«t    known  by   his   '■Vetxt  Schlemihl.  I  well's  death,  ha  was  mtored  to  his  ctowD  and   kinraloin 
le  Story  of  a  Msu  Wbo  Lost  His  Sha 


eiblisbed 
uropean  languages.     Died  in  Berl 
Ctaam plain,  Hanmel  de,  a  Fr 

the  Seventeenth  Century.     During 
IV..  of  Fnnce.  he  visited  man>'  p 


: .  il.  was 


.I'onL 


or  En^nd,  though 
if  the  Habeas  Corpu 
s  of  English  liberty 


itis   r 


is  known  in  history  m 

iinguished  by  tba  pase- 
one  of  the  great  bul- 
Lo  the  Magna  Cbarta. 


Montreal.     He   was   made    governor  ol   Quebec,    from  Charles  V.  (I.  of  Spain).  Emperor  of  Germany,  son 

which  he  was  driven  by  the  English,  in  1031.  When  of  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  was  bom  in  Ghent  in 
peace  was  restored,  be  was  reinstated.  He  wrote  an  1500,  ood  became  King  of  Spain  in  I&IS.  on  tbe  death 
account  of  his  "Voyages  and  Travels  in  Now  France,  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Feidinand,  and  Emperor 
called  Canada,"  in  1032;  and  died  in  103j.  nf  flermany  in  ISlB.on  the  deatb  of  his  paternal  grand- 
Chandler.  WllllBm  Eaton,  lawyer;  bom  in  Con-  father,  MsiimiUan  t..  being  crowned  at  Aii-!a-Cbapelle 
cord.  X.  U.,  December  2><,  1835;  common  school  edu.  in  1520,  and  reigned  during  one  of  the  most  important 
cation;  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School,  and  admitted  periods  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Tbe  events  of  tbe 
to  the  bar,   1855;    became  reporter  of  decisions  of  Su-  reign  are  loo  numerous -to  detail;    enough  to  meotion 

Seme  Court,  New  Hampshire,  1K50;    member  of  New  his  rivalry  with  Francis  I.  of  France,  his  contention  aa 

ampsbire    Uglslature,   isa2,  1863,    1864.   and    18:^1;  a  Catholic  with  the  Pioteslanta  of  (Jermany,  the  inroads 

speaker,   1S63-«1:    appointed  solicitor  atid  judge-advo-  of  the  Turks,  revolts  in  Spain,  and  expeditions  afsinat 

ant   eecnUry  of   treosun',"  JunVl?,'  1885;     Ksil^'Jd,  life  wu  the°suppression  of  t"be  Protsatant  Reform'' 

November  30.  I!ia7;,   member  of  New  Hampshire  Con-  and   the  succession  of. his  son  Philip           '      ' 


Bt&tes,  March  23. 


a  Philip  to  tb< 
1,  and  finally  ri 


y   o( 


'navy!  April   1 


1901;    president  of  Spanisli 
Chuinlnc.' Edward,  bit 


United  Stales,"    'Town  and  County  Cov-    _.    

8  English  Oilonies  of  North  America."    hageo.   the    Kusaians  at   Narv, 
"' The  Planting  of  a  Nation  in    Poland   at  Higa;    but   being  1 


Charles  XII.,  King  of  Sweden,  son  of  Charls  XI., 
lle^'^'to^npe  with  Den  mark. ™Kunia.  and  Poland 
pistus  irof 


Narrative   and    Critical    History   of    nf  1700,  attiick«l  by  Peter  the  Great  at  Fullowa,  and 
>ert  B.  Hart  in  "Guide  to  Study  of    defeated,  so  that  he  bad  to  take  refuge  with  tbe  Turks 

■      ■  ■    ~  ■     ■  ked,  captured,  a    ■ 

.  he  found  hU  « 

Google 


ica";   with  Albei _ ^ 

■ican  History":    and  with  Thomas  W.  Hi 
ingliab  History  tor  Americans," 


minculoiuly  back  to  S< 


ftUnc  peace  «iUi 

>r  Friedaricluliiill. 

u  kin^  Abd  knlcbl 


ChulH   Xll.   wu       .__ 

■•  His  appeamnce  smong  t ,^ 

of  the  North"  aC  the  time.  Carlvle  coaipaiH  to  'Hhe 
buntjiiiE  of  A  cbtarbf  t  of  bomb-ahDllB  ia  a  aull  b&Uroom." 
Boni  in  16S2,  Ka<l  died  !□  1718. 

Cbmriet     Uartcl,     the    iUei^titDnta    aon    of    P^pin 
d;il«riMal,  Duke  of    Austiuiil.  wu    bom    about   SM). 

■* —  — ^ — a  of  ChUperje 

.qTm,  in  ho^'of  whil. 

(the  Hammer].     On  the  death  of  Thierry  in  73S,  I 
carried  on  the  go-mrnmeol  u  Dulce  of  Uie  Frsace. 
■nn.   F«pm,    was   founder  of  the  Carlovingian   lini 
moparctis,  taking  their  name  from  Chariea  UarM. 


Choate,  JoMpli  Hodsci.  lawyn,  diplomat,  amba*- 

aadoT  of  United  States  to  EDoland.  ISeB-1905;  bom  in 
Saiem,  Mah.,  January  24,  l$i2:  graduate  of  Harvaid 
'  '*  '  '.a»  School.  18S2.     Admitted  to  Mu»- 

855;  Now  York.  1858;  settled  in  New 
dentiRed  vith  many  famoui  oasea:  one 
H  of  aevBDty  which  broke  up  the  Tweed 
^ured  the  reiostAtement  of  General  Fit! 


.,  185fl.     Identified  n 


»l      Choate,  Rutin  (chSl). 


afta^ianer  •peaker. 

„1^"b^l°i«"'' 

England,  Apnl  10,, 1905. 


.marican  advo 


United  States  Senate  from  Ohio,  and  was  elecfed.gov 
amor  of  that  State.  Appointed  aecreUry  of  the  tm» 
ury  by  PrBsident  Lincoln,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civi 


chief  ji: 


mane  in   i  /.m.  aiiaenina  ''~™—  - 

Walpole  ana  (»rterot  auoceaBively,  and  aftei 
ment  of  the  latter  la  17M,  supported  the  i 
Pelham  and  Newcastle,  and  was  made  paym 
lorcei,  a  poat  whieh  he  lost  owing  to  his  antl- 
■peechea.  Aa  secretary  nf  ■*■(*  in  17.Sfl.  a 
1757,  under  Newcastle. 


Frano 
If  Oeo 
>t  But 


IT  and  aueceaa,  but  or 

-tipvep-        -    '■    ■ 

ntt'a  hesllS  waa 


_..  jhattered.  bi .  _ 

jpesk  acainat  the  peaoe  o( 

Paris  in  1702,  and  aflwwarda  supported  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  an  act  which  led  to  the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonies.  !□  I7ea  hewascreated  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, and  from  bis  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  continued 
to  urge  a  policy  of  oonciliatJon  towards  America.  It  was 
while  thus  engaged  that  he  sank  down  in  the  fit  of 
apopleiy  from  which  he  never  recovered.      Died    1T78. 

Chaucer  iahaw'-tr),  Geoffrey,  an  English  poet, 
comnionly  fljxiken  of  aa  the  father  of  English  poetry; 
bom  about  1328,  of  paranEs  who  appear  to  have  been 
citiienq  of  London,  and  gave  him  a  Innied  education. 
Id  his  youth  he  served  under  Edward  111.  in  the  invasion 

end  of  IS5S.  or  early  in  1300.  He  afterwards  enjoyed 
court  favor,  and  was  employed  on  eeveral  embaeeies, 
visiting  Franca  and  Italy  ■-  "■ '  ■■■-  ' — ■  — 


he  appnu»  to  have  been  invOlv 
on  the  family  of  the  I>uke  of  1 
)uffeivi  from  poverty;  but  oi 
IV„  he  was  again  takeo  into  n 
of  Chaucer,  in  verse  and  prosi 
"Canterbury  Tales"  ' 


le  disgrace  thro 


ChcoMi  or 

of  EgyA  who 


^Bpefl  {tth^'t)pt,  t*ht-o€-wez),  a  kinj 
jned  about  the  year  B.  C.  1178.  Hi 
great  pyramid,  and  spent  1,060  talents  ii 
regetabica  alone  for  the  workmen  ennged  on  it.  Hi 
shanged  that  government  into  a  despotic  tyranny  whid 
had  prevlouily  been  a  limited  monarchy,  and  died,  attei 
rocning  Gfty-vx  yeaza,  hated  by  h]B_people,  1122  B.  " 
CbeniMiil,  llail%  LalgJ  Carto  Zawbl  Ba~ 


CbeniMiil,  Maria  Lalal  Carto 

OtHiw^ns),  BB^amiMnrit^ian^ 


Balvatoi 

_ '^^'^Z"oc,»L^ 

settlad  in  Paris,  tha  soaae  of  his  greatest  triumphs,  where 
he  compoaed  qpeiaa,  of  whieh  the  chief  were  Iphigcnia 
in  Aniis,"  and  "Lea  deux  Joumi^;  or  The  Wat^r- 
Carrier,    bismaatenrieeeji'  '        ' 

E^Tot, 


. Whest  merit.     Died,  1842. 

Cheateraeld  {uht^-Ur-Titld).  Philip  Dormer  Hlan- 
hoDe,  Earl  ot,  was  born  in  IBM.  and  educated  at  Cam- 
brldoe.     He   represented    Lostwithiel   io  Che    House  ot 

was  diatinguialied  at  the  court  of   Georee  II    '*^'^  w" 
tent   ambneador   extraordinary   to    HoJland 


He' 


lived  tha 
afi 


0  1730,  and  re- 


linted    lord-lieutenant 


Cambridge   and    in   Washing ^ „   _. 

Dsnvcra,  Salem,  and  Boston,  successively,  be  was 
elected  to  thn  Senate  in  1841,  which  he  quitted  in  1845. 
After  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster.  Cboate  became  the 
recognised  leader  of  Uie  Maaaachusatte  liar,  and  ac- 
quired quite  a  national  reputation.  As  an  advocate 
and  orator,  he  may  be  classed  with  the  most  diatinguiahed 
maiten  of  modern  eloquence.     Died.  18GU.     - 

Cholseul  (tAum'-uul).  Stephen  Francli,  Dtdic  of, 
waa  bom  in  1719.  He  gained  a  high  rank  in  the  army, 
and  was  then  employed  as  a  diplomatist  at  Rome  and 

minister  of  France,  it  was  reported,  through  the  influ- 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour.     In  1770,  i -■ - 


niiaed  r 


utlled  t. 


WBsdlB- 


ied  in  1785. 

Chrlltlna,  Queen  of  Sweden,  bom  in  1628;  succeei 
her  father,  GusUvus  Adolphus,  in  1832.  After 
coronation  in  1650,  she  fell  under  the  influence  of  fa<, 
ite«.  and  ceased  to  interest  herself  in  state  affaira.  I 
resigned  the  crown  to  her  cousin.  Charles  Gustai 
in  1S54.  was  baptised  by  the  pope,  and  lived  for 
time  at  Faria.     On  tha  death  of  Cbarlc     " 


■ainly  ei 


arlta  Gustavu 


■     ■    it  l)iin«ui>  Fulls.  (].!    w.r..  ..„„  ...  .„„,    „ 

—   periodicale;    went  _ 

Cuba  with  second  United  States  regulars  and  "Rough 
Rldere";  saw  the  fighting  before  Santiago;  bis  letters 
and  illustrations  pubTishBd  in  Scribner'sHagaiine,  Har- 
per's Magaiins,  Collier's  Weekly,  and  by  R.  H,  Russell, 
pubUsher.     Has  charge  of  illustrating  class  at  Cooper 

ChryiOBtom,  St.  John,  one  of  the  Qreek  fathers. 


proceed  t 


B.  C.;    Roman  o 


19  Eudotia.     He  waa  summoned  before 
I,  depceed.  and  banished,  but  an 
— 1.  i.j  ,,  [jj,  immediate  recall. 
d  anin.  and  conveyed 
I   Euiine,   but  died  on  tha 


the  people  li 


in  407. 


1  loa 


under  Hilo  and  othem:   commenced  pfeading  ^t  the  a« 
of   twenty-sii,   and  offending   Sulhi  by  his  succosful 

Bjdly 

jj,.^,""  •" ""  "•"■■ ""— -  • 


impeached  Ve 
pr^tor  m  66.  t 
a  to  Catiline. 


wajds  with  Pompey  against  C 
the  latter  after  Phvss^a.  and 
villa,  wrote  his  "Do  N. 
sophical  works.  His  d. 
the  "DbilioDic"  otstioi 


dius.  obligEd  hito 

no    in  52,  went  as  fO"- 
I  the  senate  and  sfter- 

i  other  philo- 


of  CB«r'a 
ected  Bgaini 


;« i^wll.  d      "  "**  ""  *     ntomusa 

;Bmpeador,  Buy,  or  Rodrlgo  DIas  de  Blvar, 

Spaniab  fiction,  uded  Sancho  of  Castile  againai 
her,  Alfonso,  King  of  Aragon.  but  on  the  death 
;hD,  acknowledgifd  Alfonso  as  King  of  Cae"'- 
the  favor  of  Allooso.  and  retired  from  hia  M 


ligitizedbyGoOgle 
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B  from  the  Moon  (1094),  *hicb  be  ruled  ti..    ,_ ,    _,  ...  _ 

'  nf  Mmioiiti.  10021;    Kppnntjcea  to  prinur  at  a 
je,  Giovanni,  born  in  1240;    It&Iian  utist,  I  worked  at  tntde;   for  a  short  time  wae  Minieeippl 
S  th«    Florentine  school,  shook  himself  fnu    became.   ISel,  private  HwreCary   to  hia  brother; 
IS  of  ByauitJna  art,  and  by  following  I  edilot  Virginia  City,  (Nev.)  ■"EnterptiM."  1882: 


the  imnuUse  of  his  own  geniua  prepared  th( 
!  future  greatness  of  It^y  in  tl      ' 


K  noted  B 


lui  table  of  "The  Virgin"  for  the    writing  books;   foundetl,  1884,  publialiinE  hou»  DfC.  L. 
'uita  Maria  NovelliL  wh  the  occn-  I  WebsUr  ft  Co.,  failure  of  whieE  involved  him  in  heavy 
"Madonna,"  i  losBee;    has  since  paid  ita  debts  hy^  proceeds  of  lectura 


little  of  his  work  remaioB.     Died,  1302.  and   books;     has   traveled   extensively.     Club:     Lotus. 

CIncInnalns.  Lucius  Oulnllus  (lin-Vln-naA'lu*).  a  Author:  "The  Jumping  Frog."  "The  Innocents  Abroad," 
famous  Koman  general,  who.  being  nude  dictator,  in  ."Autobiography  and  First  Romance,"  "The  Gildsd 
4S8  B.  C.  to  curry  on  the  war  MBinet  the  ^?ui  and'AKe"  (with  late  C,  D.  Warner);  "Roughing  It," 
Volsci.  was  found  engaaed  in  ploughing  bis  own  faim.  "Sketchu  Newand  Old,"  "Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer." 
Be  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  ss  soon  ai  the  war  "Punch  Brpthers,  Punch,"  "A  Tramp  Abroad,"  '^The 
wae  over,  laid  down  the  office,  returning  to  his  simple  Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  ''The  Stolen  White  Eiepbant." 
■Dd  hardy  life.     In  the  year  439  B.  C.  he  was  again  I  "Life  on  the  Miasiesippi,"  "The  Adventurea  of  Huckle- 

Clark.  Champ,  concTeesmHn.  lawyer:  born  in  Ander- I  000,000  Bank  Note."  "t'uddin'hnd  Wilson,"  "Torn 
■on  County.  Ky,,  Marcli  7,  ISSO;  educated  in  common  ,  Sawyer  Abroad,"  "Joan  of  Arc."  "Following  tiie  Equa- 
KbooK  Kentucky  Univeisity,  Bethany  College,  and  tor,''  "The  Man  That  Corruplod  Hadleyburg."  "A 
Uncinnati'  Iaw  School;  pmident  Uamhall  CollEge.  .  Double-BarrBlsl  Delwtive  Story,"  "(!I.H.ifkn  s-i.n»  " 
Wait  Virginia,  1873-74;  hu  worked  as  hired  hand  on  I  Cleopatra,  Queer  '  ^  -  ' 
farm,  clerk  in  country  store,  country  newnpaper  editr-     ' — •-'   '--  <-— ^— 


later  of  Bowling  Cnwn,  Mo.;  prosecuting  att 
Pike  County;  pmidential  elector;  member  i 
ninlb  Miewuri  district.  1893-05,  and  amin  IK 
chairman   Democratic    National  d 

Clark,    Francis  Edward,   founder  United  Sociel 


patra.  Queen  of  Egypt;  bom  in  89  B.  C. :  cde- 
for  her  l^^uty,  was  tiie  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
I.  by  whose  will  she  wss  left  joint  sovereign  with 


He.,  which  from  a  small  mission  he  built  up  to  a  large  '  eT-Presi'lent  of  the  1 
CongregBtionol  Church;    founded,  February,   1881.  the'  F^ei  Cnuntv.  N.  J.,  1 


-    together  to  Egy—    -■- '-—  ■-    ->■ ■"-'  —■-■■■- 

J 1    Died,  30  B.C. 

i'onUnd,        Cleveland,    Graver    (Slepben    Graver    Cleveland). 


,    1883-87; 


Christian  Endeavor,  nreaident  World's  Christian  I 
deavor  Union,  and  editor  of  "The  Christian  Endea' 
World."  Author:  "Our  Vacation!."  "Our  Busin., 
Boye,"  "Looking  Out  on  Life."  "Danger  Siinala, 
"  Youn(  People's T>rayer  Meotinra,''  "  Ways  and  Means, 
"Christmn  Kndesvor  Saints,"  "Our  Journey  Around  tl 


Travelete/'   '■The  Everlanting  Arms.'        _... 

an  Old  World,"  "Training  the  Church  of  the  Future.''    rn"'i8e2"a(»in~  elected  p'rmident  m  Demoerat.  "deft 

"Christian    Endeavor    Manual."     Edited    (with    '  -      .  .       i: _    .      .. 

duction).  selections:  ''The  Prtwince  of  God"  (1 
Jeremy  Taylor),  "Living. and  Loinng"  (Prof,  A. 
luck).  "The  hingdom  Witliin"  (Thomae  i.  Ke 
"The  Golden   Alphabet"   (Master  John  Tauler); 


&™ocfat."o«r  JaraM  G."  Blaini 

e  turned   111  laff  pr 
I  agsin  elected  pn 


The    Mosoback  ■  Correspondenpc,"    "Fellow    iority  ot  thirty-seven  electoral   mtea';    in   188S 'again 
~ ~       "  tat  Se-  I  Democratic  nominee,  but  defeated  by  Benjamin  Harri- 


Whitc  House,  nt  Princeton.  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Jun< 

„  - educated        Clewa.  Henry,  banker;    born  in  BtaHordshire.  Eng 

ai.  Laurel  Hill  Academy  and  other  acailemies;    studied  land:  intended  for  ministry,  but  left  school  at  15  lo  an(« 

law  Ml.  Pleasant,  la,,  TJnivenuty;    did  not  enter  legal  meriantUc  life  in  New  York,  whither  his  father  had  Mkei 

pnfcsslon:    taught  school,  Missouri,  1859-00;    went  to  him  for  a  vi^it:    junior  clerkship  Wilson  G.   Hunt  i 

Colorudo,  1882;  to  Montana,  1883;  since  then  merchant.  Company,  woolen  importers;   member  Hrm  Stout,  Clewi 

banker,  mineowner.  manufacturer,  having  large  inter-  &  Mason,  IS.iH:   later  Livermore.  Clews  &  Company;  ai 

eets:  owns  street  railways  of  Butte,  the  "Bliner"  news-  outbreak  of  Civil  War  invited  by  secretary  o' ir*"!!™  *< 

paper,  etc  :    president  Unilod  Verde  Copper  Company,  become  agent  to  sell  govornmcnl  bonds:  fii 

'  r,  reprtsenting  Montana  at  (,>n-  Clews  &  Company  organised.  1877. 


iledging 


„„, jricanGwItra^ral'sicfet^  tra 

'iety  for  the  Pieventlon  of  Cruelty  to  Animak: 

s  Exposition.  1884;   Democrat  candidate  For  I  corpomtions;    ftequent  contributor  to    newspapers  and 

^ ,-„„    ,j..„.„..,     : .   .  ,,    niagasinea.     Author;      "Twenty-eight    Yeato    in    Wall 

I  I  Street."  "The  WaU  Street  Point  oA-iew," 
eieciiun,  uui  was  ocnieii  sent;   eiecien  oy  legislature  lor        Clifford,  William  KloKlfiHl,  p.  B>  S.,  bom  iu  1845; 
term.  1901-07.  United  Status  t^cnate.  i  niathematician  and   physicist,   was   educated  at  Cam- 

Clay.  Henry,  born  in  ITT7;  American  ontor  and  bridge;  appointed  professor  of  applied  mathematics  at 
statesman:  woa  educated  for  the  law.  and  in  1811,  en-  I  University  College.  London,  in  18il;  wrote  "Seeing  and 
tered  the  House  of  Kcprescn  tat  Ives,  of  which  ho  was  seven  ,  Thinking,^'  "  I^cturro  and  EasBys."  and  scientific  works, 
timo  elected  apenker;  and  later.  Hecretary  ot  slate  and    Died.  1S7B. 

United  mata  senator:  supported  the  war  with  Great  Clinton,  Georse,  an  American  commander  and 
Britain  on  the  rittht  of  scorch  in  1812.  and  acted  as  statesman,  bom  in  1739.  He  served  in  early  life  under 
plenipotentisrv  in  the  ncEotiations  preceding  (he  treaty  General  Amlieist  agoinst  the  French,  and  afterwards 
□f, Ghent  (1814);    was  author  of  the  Miss<>uri  v^.npro- |  stuilied  the  law.     During  the  Mruggle  for  iadependeoca 

SIiTif™  e  OmnibiS^biU  which  p^lpon^  the  Civ'il  Wa^  |  was  mid'ST  a  b^^ia-frmn'T'  With  an ,  iafMi™<o™, 

didate  tor  preeident.     Died.  June  29,  18.^2.  I  sisting  General  Burgoyne.     llied.  1812. 

Clemras.  Samufl  Lanjrhnme  ("Mark  Twain").  I  CUnlnn.  iilr  Henry,  an  English  geneial,  succeedod 
author,  lecturer;    born  in  Florida.  Mo.,  November  30, .  Sir  William  Howe  as  commander-in-cbief  in  America, 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 


BIOGRAPHY 


nniBJailec  of  his  life  wu  spent  in  eompilinc  hi*  '-Com- 
mentariei  upon  Littleton."     Died,  I63i. 

Colbert,  Jean  BspllBle,  bom  in  Kheinu,  A.  D.  leifi; 


1,  which  h«  Kiuned  ia  486.  over  Syagriu 
im^master^or  nlj  the  RomuD  poHaBionji 


' '  oas  Laaebted  ti 


u  near  Colo. 

r  embrHcini  ChrUtianity,  and  to  have  kev<.    I 

Ha  was  baf>li»d  by  St.  Kemigius.  Arch-  ,  < 


doric.  in  500.     liied,  511. 
Cobden,  BIcbard,  Bc  em 

retormer.  wu  born  at  Dunfoi 

ing  industry  at  MaDchnter: 


""ear  ArltS^by  fh^ 

t  Brilish  politician  and 
1  Suawx.  ID  June   ISM. 

nt«it«d  the  borough  of 


Stockport,  that  he  became  publicly  known. 

caS™' of T™"t™dB  if!.  liuicn''S^kThB  lo™ 

Shortly   afterwiLrds   a   public   subscription   •> 
and  the  handsoma  sum  of  £70,01X1  was  conti 

exertio'm''of  Mr.  Cobden!""  lK°  wprae 
Riding  of  Yorluhire  until  1857;  and,  in  1 
with  M.  Chevalier,   in  completini  a  fr 


a^ade  of  th 

Lo. 

of  the  1 

uaysalo 

Kttaa 

rlt  of  Colb 

n.     Dicx 

.  1683. 

Coierldgi 

Si 

enayii 

aod 

n'lT?!' 

oTt^" ;  1 

Jspi 

nd  Bubsaq 

ontly  St 

"it^-^r 

70 

,  he  obtained  the  pn 

«  forth 

ebeat 

hE, 

ka   are    m> 

S^'^ 

erally 

listinEuiihn 

% 

picly. 

byline 

■ff5£ 

aria"  fo 

nd  man 

y  ad- 

ilol 

were,  deemed  bea 

Jied,  1834. 

iiritaio.     He  d 


CollKOy,  Gaapanl  de  Chatlllon,  Sire  de  tko-lam- 
I  v*').  a  nat«l  French  Huguenot,  was  born  in  1517.  and 
[  murdered  in  the  SI.  Itartholomew  Massaci^.  1572.  In 
I  earlv  Ufa  he  attained  great  diatinction  as  a  military 
'leader,  and  was  creatid  admiral  in  1552.  After  the 
acceufon  of  Charles  IX..  he  became  a  Proleetant.  and 
,ut  of  the  i 


2d  of  April.  18«.i.^ 

Cockran,  Wllllani  Bourke,  lawyer,  orator:  born  in 
Ireland,  February  28.  1854;  educalod  in  Ireland  and 
France;    came  to  the  United  States.   1871;    taught  in 

Westchester  County,  N.  V.;  then  a  lawyer,  soon  be- 
coming prominent  in  New  York  City  politics;  made 
nolewortTiy  speeches  at  National  Democratic  conven- 
tions. 18R4  and  1892,  oppoBiuK  the  nomination  of  Cleve- 
rnber  ofConnreSB,   ISS778B,  and   1891-fl5. 


:    gold 
c  party,  1600, 


CongK 
fill  a 


caused  by  t1 


BOa. 

.  . .  United  Stales  senator, 

I875-IB05,  lawyer^  born  in  Johnson  County,  Ho.. 
October  1.  1834:  graduate  of  Chape!  Hill  College, 
Lafayette  County,  Mo..  185:1;  studied  law  and  prac- 
ticed at  Warrensburg;  served  in  ConfederalA  States 
Army,  becoming  briKadier-gf^neral.  Democrat,  chair- 
'  '^       -  ittee  on  tngroesed  Hills,  and  mem- 


Kulea,  V 


the  Prince  de  Good., 
Colt,  Samuel,  an 

ford.  Conn.,  in   LS14. 
revolving  firframui,  a 


leMugu 


I,  Chrlslopher,  disco' 


many  c^uarlers  for  furtherance,  and, 
ins  of  waiting,  waa  provided  with  three 
nd  a  crew  d  120  men,  Fint  toucbing 
hamae.  ha  visited  Cuba  and  Hayti.  and 
"■      and  was  buled 


and  honored, OS  "King  of  the  Si 
of  In^ipg  on  the' mainland,  which 


had  the  satlsfact 


,ian  Cabot  and 


Coke.  Sir  Edward,  born  in   1552;    iudie  and  law 

writer,  educated  at  Norwich  Krammar  achool  and  Cam- 
bridge, was  called  to  the  barlo  1578;  early  acquired  a 
high  reputation,  and  became  aolicitor-KcnenJ  in  1502. 
and  altorney-geneinl  in  15»4.  He  showed  much  harsh- 
naa  in  his  prosecution  of  E«eM,  Etalrigb,  and  olhera; 

common  pleas,  in  "l'a06.  ""]  n  this  poaitiooTncPthnt  of 
chief  justice  ol  the  king's  bench   (1613),  he  opposed 

porarily  deprived  in  1616.  Entering  parliament  in 
1621,  he  then  realated  the  king'a  encroachments;    was 


Comstork.  Anihonr,  secreUry  and  speciai  agent  ot 
New  York  Society  for  Siippreaaion  of  Vice  since  March 
2,  1872;  born  in  New  Canaan,  Conn..  March  7.  1844; 
educated  in  district  school  and  WyckoH's  Academy. 
New  Canaan,  and  1860-01,  high  school.  New  Britain. 
Conn.;  left  school  to  rarn  living.  1861.  His  brother, 
Samuel,  having  been  killed  at  Gett:k^burf!.  volunteered 


rt-otlice  inspector  of  New  York 
M.  C.  A.     Aa  secretary  and  si 
York  Society  for  Suppression  of    vice  ai 
inspector,  has  brought  about  2.800  crimir 
and  destrowri   ninety  liinH  of  obsrene   I 

Sut™^."  "Morals  vs.  Art,"  "Traps  for 
Conde,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  PHuceor. 
joined  the  Huguenots  after  the  death  of  H 
together  with  Coligny.  became  their  lead 
reign  of  Charles  IXT  He  was  wounded  at 
lost  the  battle  of  St.  Denys  (1567),  and 
Jarnac  <15eS). 

CoDdon-el    (kong-do''-*").    Jean    Ma 
Nlrholas_  Carl  tat,    marquis  de,  was  t 


ru.  (15«2), 
a  killed  at 


His 


integral 


rs  of  aje,  was  eminently 
I  to  indicBrf«  a  degree  of 
It  80  early  an  age.  He 
ind  of  almost  allBis  illus- 
as  one  of  the  disciples  of 
nvernor   of   the  jUupbui 
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o  tb«  lecialBIivs  boily  a 
la  outlawed  in  179 


b«d  maoy  dbciph 


ebrated  Chinne  philoeophcr. 
BSD  Dorn  ia  tho  year  551  B,  C,  From 
d  hifl  hours  to  tli«  study  of  pliUusophy. 
but  17  yean  of  age,  ho  resigned  his 
of  bie  mother,  acmrdinB  to  custom, 
Nituds.  ALVJiiB  himself  up  to  profound 
.tterwards  eelAbliehed  a  school,  and 
1.  The  Kiuff  of  Lou  iuvitod  bim  to 
loiuCed  him  his  lint  tninister.       He 

ns.  He  aflevtad  important  refoncs, 
>f  hii  eaemies  pnvailed  against  him, 
ito  eiile.  He  wrote  sevenJ  very  im- 
died  io  478  B.  C. 

of  the  Hohenstaufen  Dynasty; 

, -. Jiany  in  1138;    had  Hsnry  tho 

Proud,  as  head  ol  the  Qerman  Guelfs.  for  rival:  crushed 
Um  at  Wanaberai  joined  Louis  VII.  of  France  on  a 
third  crusade.  aiHrretumiDg,  overthrew  the  Guelfa  uoin, 
Isaviog  Barbaroau  aa  his  Leir:  bom,  1003,  died,  1162. 
CouRlanltne  I.  (it»n'(tan-IlnV  caUed  The  Qrwt;  bore 


accompanied  him,  waa  proclaimed  eroperor  by  tho 
troopa;    this  title  being  challenged  by  Maximiau,   his 

toolc  up  anas  acainst  Gist  the  one  and  then  the  other, 
and  defesMd  them.  When  one  day  be  saw  a  cross  in 
the  aky  with  th*  words.  "By  this  Conquer,"  in  Creek, 
under  this  sisti.  known  as  the  labarutn,  which  he  adopted 
■s  his  Htanurd,   be   —  -  -■'     i 


three  years  befnre    procl^med    Chrislia 
religion.     Died.  337. 

Cuok,  Captain  James,  bom  in  Marto 

Riding  o(  Yorlishire,  October  T"     

EngliaTi  .  -       -  *        '      ■    ■ 


naviratot.  1 
the  World," 


dTiigly 


•ea  in  1810, 
Otae|(o  Count 

■■The  R«i  Hover,"  "Pilot,'] 

Jdv^ure,    the°"Pioneeref'^' 
'•  Pathfinder.'^    "Deenlayer.' 

works  have  been  translated 


of  Frauanbcrg, 


but  was  ultinuteh 
anytbinp  but  con- 

at'hf  .""iiS^"""  '  " 

^^..t^TV     14       177" 

both: 

Fcnlmore,  an  Ul 

iBurlington,  N.  Y 

naval  Hfe,  Coope 
ik  up  his  resideor.  „. 

1S21.  appeared  his  fir 


jwich  l^nda.  February 
-,  Jamt 


ly  honor 


"■T^'spj 


and   '^ater-wit 
lerios"  of   '    ■' 
■'Last  ol 


imediately  apprehended  and  executed  four  days  a( 


idled   for 
o^'^'decidi 


Ciiifaoo,  to  purchase  Harvard  Hoi 

'^  Univotstty,  to  which  it  now  be.. 
le  (.kar-navf).  Pierre,  bom  in  16l»,  it 


ol  his  first  comedy, 


d  for  1 


...lucod  him  Ic 

It  was  follnwed  by  other 

IS3fl  he  preferred  tragedy,  producing 

A"      I'aih.i-h      —li,\i\iahnt      hin     ruirol 


devote  himself 
comedia,  but  from 
■■M*d«e,''    "Lo    Ci 

"Horat^,"  "Cinna,"  "roiyeucw,  la  norc  oe  rpm- 
pi!e,"  etc.  "Le  Menteur"  was  another  successful  com- 
edy.    Died,  lt»4. 

Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Sclpio  Africanus,  was  the 

177' B.  c'  bT  him  ?^meUa  h2d'^tS^«  cl™nS!"J^ 
was  left,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  widow.    To  her  chi1~ 

tinclion  which  they  gained  in  the  commonwealth.  A 
lady,  after  displayina  ber  jewels,  asked  to  see  those  of 
Cornelia,  who,  producing  her  sons,  said  "TheK  are 
mine."  Her  hand  was  sought  by  the  King  of  Egypt, 
but  she  withheld   her  consent.     She  ia  cud   to  ^ve 

ually  cost  th«n  their  lives, 

Cornell,  Gsra,   1807.  on   Amsnc 
bom  in  Wratcheater  Landing^  N.  Y. 

Corn's]  UniveniCy.     He  began^life  as  a  msclunic 
Ithoca,  N.  Y,.  and  subseqtientiy  bent 


mulaUKJ 


.r  for  t 


Ills,  Charles,  Harquls, 

t  English  staUeman  and 


guiabed  himself  b 


Ha  died 
L,  D.  1738: 


«nerai  atid 
_.  .atly  disUn- 
Tippoo  Sahib: 


.A?:^°' 


.,  ...died  (16051  at Ghaie- 

Is^CamUle,  bora  in  Paris, 
...    , _.,  ^_^.l  of  Michallon  and  Benin. 

libit  in  1827,  but  did  not  produce  bis  masterpieces, 
Danteand  Virgil,"  and  "Macbeth  meeting  the  Witches," 
ill  1SS9.     Died.  IS75. 

CorrenOo  (kor-m^-it-o),  Anloalo  Allesrl  da.  an 
.rtiet  of  great  fame;  was  bom  at  Correggio  in  1404,  in 
he  duchy  of  Modena.  He  is  i«garded  aa  the  founder 
,r  wh.t  IS  called  Che  Lombard  School,  and  waa  dis- 
d  above  all  hia  rivals  by  tJie  grace  an  '  ' 
iires,  and  by  the  richness  and  barmo 
He  painted  "The  AraumptJon  of  th( 
cathodnJ, church  of  Parma;    and  ai 

3t.  Calheiine,"  the  "Holy  Family,^'  et 


Corot  {k6-r^).  Jea 
1798:    " ■-  — ^-• 


oVSSI'fi 


'fiSi= 


15^.  " 


ead  |£.  1.)  Institute  and  Stale  formal  School, 
Id,  MsKB. ;  is  a  gmduate  of  the  law  schools  of  the 
own  and  Columbian  (Georiie  Wasbington)  unl- 
1;  in  1883  waa  a  general  law  and  v«1iatim  re- 
in New  York;  waa  principal  of  preparatory 
in  New  York  from  1885  to  1889:  ia  the  latter 
.tered  the  public  service,  and  baa  been  private 
y  to  various  public  officials.  amoDB  them  the 
ice  inspector  in  charge  at  New  York,  the  surveyor 
lort  01  New  York,  ud  the  tourth-asdetaDt  poat- 
genersl;  November.  ISSS.  was  appointed  stenog- 
to  President  aeveUind:  February.  1896.  exeeu- 
rk:  July  1,  18U8.  assistant  secretary  to  Pnaident 
ey;  April  13,  1900,  aecretary  to  the  president; 
nled  March  15,  1901,  and  on  September  tfl,  IBOl, 
nt«l  by  President  Roose\'elt;  was  appointed 
■y  of  the  newly  wtabliaheii  Department  of  Oom- 
nd  l,ebor,  February  10,  1903,  and  was  conHrmed 
IS  day:   on  June  23,  1004.  waa  elected  chajmiao 


,v  Google 
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i5,  u  pi>stDia>ter-c*'"n>l<  *Dtl  on  Uucb  4,  1907,  am 
appointM  iwcrvlary  of  the  treaaurv. 

Cortes,  or  Cortei  (km'-Ut),  Femuida,  a  Spuiiih 
adventurer;  bom  in  MedelUn  in  Estremadun,  in  1185. 
Be  *a«  fint  deatjned  for  the  Uvr ;  but  «.  paniQH  for  anna 
carrying  hiiD  to  the  military  prof(s»ion.  ho  went  early 
ia  the  8i.l«ntb  Century,  w[tb  Velanquei,  to  Cuba^.and 


W.li 


n  15ia,  B 


ualLy  luceeeded  in  puttinK  dawn  & 
oventinainc  Mexico  wlile  effei 
lieved  to  have  perpetrated  the  moal 
Ho  waa  rewarded  with  the  title  o(  i 

found  him="lf' vary  mSc^'  ne^eil 
Seville,  in  1647. 

Cor  win.  Thotnaa.  an  Americat 
Kentucky  m  17M;    waa  admitted 


retary  of  tl 


n  IS45. 


Died' 

27.  ."S&6^"«idied' 


■tJ^'Zl^.'J 


'"fnTsi 
,  and,  in 
D  18S5. 


mJghlb 


lintedM 


Crawford.  Thonuii  (krtai'funl).  an  AnMricaa  sculp- 
tor, waa  bom  in  New  York,  id  1S14.  He  Lariy  maoi- 
feeted  a  taste  tor  artistic  studies,  and.  in  IXtb.  repaired 
to  Kome,  where  he  entered  the  studio  of  TborwiQdHn. 
His  principal  works  are  the  bronie  statue  of  Beethoven. 
executed  for  the  Boston  Music  Hall:  the  ooloual  equ«- 
Uian  statue  of  Washington  at  the  capitol.  Richmond; 
and  the  marble  and  brooie  elatuary  for  the  capitol, 
Waihinelan.     Dird  in  London  in  1857. 

Creasr.  Sir  Edward  (tf^w),  an  EriBlish  biatoriati. 
born  in   I8I2.  is  the  author  of  the  "FOleen  Decisive 

editions:    "The  Rise  and  Prosrese  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution "   C1856):    and  a  ■'History  of  England,"   the 
iinit  volume  of  which  was  publiabed  in  ISSO,  Died.  1B78. 
Crispi.  Francesco,  born  in  ISIB;    Italian  aWteaman, 


1  3inliai 


bsjdl;   became  i 


t  1SM401 


I  (184S)l 


weated  Paler 

lb  he  waa  leai 

1877,    he    * 


Crittenden,  John  Jordon  {krVf-n-dtn],  an  Ami 
IsUtesman.  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1786.  After  b 
aludied  and  engaged  in  the  practiee  of  the  law,  1 
;  1818.  became  a  member  ot^  the   Kentucky  Hnu 


in  Warren,  O.,  October  i 
and  Philadelphia;    in    I 

G^rtme,  1877-82;  n^  j 
curnea  to  new  lorK.  fictum  are  principally  portraits  I  i 
and  figure  pieces;  painted  two  decorations  in  LLbrar-  -  ' 
of  Con^en,  one  in  Walker  Art  Gallery.  Bowdoin  Collet 


,1  Kentucky.      He  M 


"^alMB.  waa 

.m  July,  1850. 
hroughout  his 
lentifiEd   with 


New 


.Tilini.._. 
land,  O.,  I 


la  State  capitol,  a 
d  f  ri(      ■ 


luildini 


andof  "TheNini 


rt  room,  Appellate  Court 


end,  Henry  Clay.  Died,  186 
Crompton,  Samuel,  invent 
.rn  near  Hoi  ton;   for  five  yea 


Van  Dyke,  and  ol      

■■Mined  Beaote."  "Old  Ma 

Cox,  Palmer,  artist:    born  in  Granby,  Quebec.  Cao- 
ada.  April  28,    1S40;    gTaauale  of  Granby  Academy; 

lived  in  San  Francisco  ■^- ■      en 

Era"  and  "AlU  Calif<  iD 

New  York.     His  specis  *a 

illustrating  his  own  bo  II- 

toroia,  or  Every-day  L  ti- 

ter's Trip  to  Gotham,"  ' 
■That    Stanley,"      -Tl 

"Queer  People.''  "Qum  i," 

"Queer  People  withPai  ue 

Book,"    '"The    Browni  H 

Around  the  World. '"T 
'■The  Browniee  Abroad  I" 

tacular  play  in  three  ac  p- 

Crallc.  Dinah  Harla,  bom  in   1836;    daughter  of 

Mr.  Uoloch,  a  clergyman.  Beeidta  _poems  and  essays, 
aha  wrote  many  novels,  of  which  "John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman "  (1B56)  is  the  beet  known.     Died,  1887. 

Crannier.  Thnmas,  bom  in   1489;    Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,    obtained    the   favor  of    Henry    VIII.    by 
furtherinf  his  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  and 
nan  in  J533.     H.    '  ■     ■      - 


le  worked  at  his  pro 
*  ""a'w* out  h^ 


ana  h" 


t.  by  which 


wealthy,  while  be  bad  tc 

Tifa'annuity  ofleS,'  which  soma  fri 
(1753-1827^ 

Cromwell.    Oliver,    the  Frotectoi. 

Cromwell,  was  born  in  Huntin^on  in  159l>,  an 
cated  at  the  fine  school  and  at  CaiabridES,  wt 
-■  ■  —  graduf-- '  "■-'■--•—  !-  'I 


-..  jthen  became 
end,  his  days  in 

boiy^t  him 

oE  Robert 


of    1 


ented  Hun.. 
1  advot 


is^-. 


1638:  ■ 


Qguished  hlT 


came  seriouily  relijEious  himself  about 
nber  for  Cambridge  in  the  short  and  long 
,d  «>on  ^^e^bi^ 


r;h*tollOT.™s°nci 

lineal  the  Independent  party  in  oppo- 
b^rians,  and  hy  the  ejection  of  mem- 
Pride's  PurgB,'^  secured  the  oondem- 
tion  of  Charles  1.  itfttS).  After  reduc- 
lubmisaion,  be  attacked  the  Scottish 
them  at  Duobar  (1650)  ai  '  "' 


lolved  tl 


^3' 


g  the  r> 


t  Henry  VllI,.  and 


c»k  of  Comi 


s'ard  VI. 

cstaDlisnea,  and  the  "£ 

piled  (1549)  under  his  guidai 

Oxf o  rd  Tor  iiereay  m'l  S^'Tnd"  a( j^r 'two™™™! 

Proteatantiim  which' he  had  been  induced  to  sign. 
1556. 

Crassus,  Lucius  Llclnlus.  the  grralcst  I 
orator  of  bis  day.  became  consul  in  55  B,  C:  dur 
consulship  a  law  was  passed,  requiring  all  but  c 
to  leave  Rome,  an  edict  which  provoked  the 
War  (140-01  B.C.). 

CraasUBjMarcus  Llclnlus,  the  triumvir  with 

wradth;  appointed  to  the  province  of  Syria,  pre 
out  of  cupidity  war  with  the  Parthiana,  in  wiiich  1 
treacherously  slain:  Orodes,  the  king,  cut  of!  his 
and  poured  melted  gidd  into  his  mouth,  sayine 
did  so.  "  Now  sate  thyself  with  the  metal  of  wbici 
wert  BO  greedy  when  alive  "  1115-53  B,  C). 


thoroughly 


Long 

ient^uaumed  the  titfe  of  Protector 
itary  dnpot.  enforcing  order  at  hom 
reapect  of  foreign  countrin.  Died, 
iwell.  nllllam Nelson,  lawyer;  m 
nf  Sullivan  &  Cromwell;   specudty  is 


tin  1653. 


ruled 


law;   organised,  1899,  Ni 
180,000,000;:     since    thi 

cSm^any,  lMO*a"d^ler 
which  had  failed  for  s«y 


,  1890.  and  hiter.Price.McCormick^Company. 

isis;  officer,  director,  or  counsel  of  more  thsn 
'  the  larmet  corporaljons  in  the  United  Stats. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,     Engaged  by 

1  securing  painaee  of   Panama  Oanal  bill  in 

Ho  perfected  the  details  nf  the  traosfer  of 

ilanal  to  United  Stata  Government, 

!S,  Professor  Sir  ll'llllaiTi.  scientist;  bom  in 

■        if  theChemical^Society;  past-prca- 


ente.     Wrote    "Manu- 

_,UUVIL 


THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  OF  FACTS 


"ChcmicBl  Newii." 

Cu]»a.  Jacques  (icu'iAdO.  ad  eminent  Frepc 
beTu  ■□  1520;    becAme  professor  of  the  Roman 


"Pandects  and  Dccrel 

Hallamthe  "  greatest  c 

Culberson^  Charle 


Cuius  Km  been  Htyl«l  hy 
civil  lawvera,"     Died,  1590, 

[la,  June  10.  1S55:  graduate 


Milla;     reOlectsd.    II 
id    SUtai    Senate.  < 


,  Albert  Baird.  k 


Currao,  Jobn  Phllpot.  bom  in  17.'>0;  Irish  poli- 
Ucian.  of  humble  birtb.  eduratai  at  Trinity  CoUeiMi, 
Dublin;  waa.  in  ITTfi.  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  wlierelie 
won  a  nigh  reputation  oe  an,oiBtor;  opposed  the  Union 
in  the  Inah  ^rliament;  in  1808,  was  made  Master  at 
tba  Holla  in  In-land.     Died,  1S17, 

Curtis,  WlUlam  Eleror-  journalist:  bom  in  Akron, 
O,.  November  S.  1850;    K^duate     '  '"-  ■         "     -     - 


[iowled«e   I 


i   tbroiiiEhout   the 


I81S.  an/in  1830.     He  t^ied  in  1832. 

Cyrus  Ibe  Great,  bom  about  aeO  B.  C,;  founder  ol 
the  Fenian  Empire;  was  the  son  of  Cambyses  and 
Mandane.  daughter  of  Astyages.  King  of  Uedia,  Hie 
cariy  hintory  is  probably  mythical;  in  6S9  B.  C.  he 
excited  the  Penuaos  agalnat  the  Med«,  defested  Asty- 
Hffes,  and  uflurped  his  throne.  He  eubeequently  con- 
quered Lydia  and  Babylun,  and  marched  against  the 
MaaaeKatff,  governed  by  Queen  Tomyria,  by  whom  he 
wu  defeated  and  slain.     Died.  S29  B,  G. 

the  Tounger.  bom  in  424   B._  C. 


f  the  ■ 


.„  of 
of  Asia 


Xenophon   t'hen   conduct! 


uecesfully  plotting  against  bis  a 

.:es.    jiLised    a   large    army,   including 

eelc  Aoldiera,  with  which  he  mazcbed 


n  United  States 


tion  at  Warld'e  Columbian  Expoaltlon,  1891-03;    com- 

Kjal  envoy  to  the  Queon  Regent  of  Spain  and' Pope 
XIII,.  1892.  Author:  ■'^TibbaLsee  Folks."  '^A 
Bummer  Scamper,"  "'The  Life  of  Znchariah  Chandler," 
"Children  of  the  Bun,"  "Capitals  of  Si>anlsb  America." 
"The  Land  of  the  Nihilist,''  "Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion." "Handbook  to  the  American  Kepublio,"  "Guate- 
mala," "Costa  Rir«,"  "Eruador."  "Veneiuela:  a  Laud 
Where  It  is  Always  Summer."  "The  United  States  and 
Foreign  Powers."  "The  ExistinE  Aulagraphs  of  Colum- 
bus." 1893  (American  HLslnricd  Aseociation):  "  Helioe 
of  Columbus."  "Recent  Discovenes  Concemlne  the 
E»rly  Settlement  of  America  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Vatican."  "The  Yankees  of  the  East,"  "To-day  in 
France  and  Germany."  "Between  the  Andes  and  tlie 
Ocean."  "The  True  Thomas  Jefferson,"  "The  Turk  and 
His  Lost  Provinces."  "  Denmark,  tjweden,  and  Norway," 
"The  True  Abraham  Lincoln."  "To-dav  in  Syria  and 
lUestine,"  "Motlem  India,"  "Egypt,  Burma,  and  the 
British  East  Indies,"  Member  of^  nearly  all  learned 
ooeieties  of  United  States  and  se^-eTal  in  Europe. 

Cunon  at   Kedleaton,  Baron,  Enalish  aUtesman 

office  was  ojrtended.     In  June!  1905,  diffii'  ■ 


of  Wales,     The  "Tim 


,    Th. 


TnSTy; 


and  SI 


indomitahk    .„ 

delennintttion  lo  qarry  it  into  practice.  His  wife  died 
in  lOOfl.  Elected  chancellor  of  Oxford  University, 
March.  1907, 

Cushlns,   Caleb,  bom  in    1800:    American  lawyei 

the  Unileil  Slates  with'ciiina:  was  attomey-genern 
from  1S53  to  18.'>7,  and  one  of  three  jurists  enlruBIh 
with  the  revision  of  the  b»-s  of  Conicrees  (1866):  li 
1872,  he  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  settlement  o 
tbe  Alabama  claims.     Died,  1879. 

Cuvler  iku'-rf-al.  Gcotve  Leopold  Chiislliin  Fred- 
CFlck  DwtDbert,  Banin,  vins  born  at  Montbeliard  ii 
the  duchy  of  VVQrttembuTg  in  1769.  He  devoted  him 
■elf  to  the  study  of  naturnl  history,  and  e^ned  eitia 


Daguerre,  Loali  Jacques  Maude,  bom  in  1789: 

be    Inventor   of    photography    by    tbe   daguerreotype 
rocess,  by  which  the  portrait  was  hxed  on  a  plate  of 


wisdom,  courage,  and  skiU  in  prophecy  gave  bim  mat 
distinction.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
year  534  B,  C, 

Daliell.  John,  congressman.  lawyer;  bom  in  New 
York.  April  19.  1845:  removed  to  Pittsburgb,  1S47; 
graduate  of  Yale,   1865;    admitted  to  bar.  1867;    faas 

:_...  e„j  ,j„„.    [Q,        „  g„g  Qf  y,e  attorneys  for 

?ylvania  Railroad  Company  for  all  its  wntem 
o  attorney  for  many  corporations  in  Allegheny 
^a.     Member  of  tjjngn  -."-.-       -    . -- 


■  Comi 


I,  54tb,  SSth,  Seth,  57th,  5Sth.  59th,  I 


list  Congresses. 
Daniel,  John  Warwick,  United  Stata  senator, 
887-1911;  bom  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  September  S. 
842  j    educated  at  Lynchburg  College  and  Dr,  Geaaner 

irmy  of  Northern  Vir^nia  throughout  war;  became 
jdjutant-genenl  on  General  Eaily^i  staff;  studiod  law 
.t  University  of  VirciniB,  1805^;  has  practiced  ever 
ince.  Member  ol  Virginia  house  of  ddegatcs,  1869-70, 
..-.,  ^rt.    _*  c._*_  _^ — -^   iD„r  D,.   .jreMoentia'  -■--* 


natl.  a  dauobter  of  one  of 
1  1289.  he  kught  at  Cam- 
t  the  surrender  of  Caprona. 


Black  Uuelphs  sj 


(d/ln'tm.)  GFfll«e  James,    a  French 
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D'Arblar,  Francesca  JSumev.  Englie 
born  in  1752.  was  the  third  child  of  Dr.  cIuh 
FtDoi  the  aga  of  cighlesn  to  lweiity-»ii  tht 


Dr.  Johunn.  -Cecilis"  (IT82)  wiu 
but  her  works  cained  he  ~  '^^' 
17Sa,  and  in  her^^ary'' 
of  iU  decoroiu  dullneos- 
D'Arblay,  a  Frvnch  rel 
■■Camillo'-  {17BS),  "ThB 
"Mcmoini"  of  har  father. 
Darius,  bora  in  64S  1 


the  suillo- 1  Ooliath.      Saul    gave  him  the  com-nam)  of  a  body  of 
I  men.  but  baying  wncaved  e  great  hatred  of  him,  he  mu 

.«.  R..rn»v"r»/ivl^»mnn»thePhili«iina.'  After  tile  death  of  Saul, 
irI  at!  King  of  Isiael.  and  defeated  the 
theSyrianB.andtheAmmooitBS. 

«..r«  ^nmmilf»!  h-  h^n.     but  he 


graphic  deecriptio 


of  Hyataepee.  de- 
bwame    King    of 


1  Thixce,  and  defea 
.  .  _   armiee  to  Greecx  tn 


ilKd  by  the  Thracians.  anif  the  second 
i»  at  Marathoa  in  WO.     He  died  m  B.  C. 

Cannes  »„  lav 

C 


*S5,  wl 

Darnnr.  Clarence  S..  lawyer;  born 
April  IS,  lSS7i  educated  in  Ohio  public  I 
..   ..    _J....„_j   ._    ^__     .„-,      f^-Tnerly  attoi 
..    cientified  wii 


■^^'mob 


n  IrelanJ  at  ' 


:;^11eEe  of  Belfa 
',.ana_wae  call 


illegB.   Jr.  I 
r>d  Oriental 


iliee,    Including 

,    1002-03,   commission  appointed   by   Pr 
elt.     Elected    Illinois  LeEialature,  1»)2. 
leal  campai^nH  aa  Independpnt  Democrat; 


.nguagM  lu  the  Congregational  College  at 
tie  vaa  &  member  of  the  Old  Testament 
iwvmon  rximmittee.     Died,  1899. 
xDbtIs.  Henry  flassaway,  cspiuliat;  born  in  Balti- 
more, November  le,  1823;  educated  at  country  schools, 

ductor?  and'later  agent  at  Pi^mont,  1^  V™"if Ibe 
Baltimore  <t  Ohio  Railmad;  later  merchant  and  a  leading 
collier:  projected  and  carried  on  to  Bucceu  the  W«t 
Virginia  Central  ft  Pituburgh  Railway,  which  wa«  sold 
to  the  Wabash,  1902:  theiiluilt  the  Coal  &  Coke  Rail- 
way of  W«t  Virginia.of  200  miles,  of  which  is  president; 
also  president  Davis  National  Bank  of  Piedmont,  Waat 


I,  1865;  Slate  sena- 


■■An  Eye  foi 

Darwin,    Charl't 

bom  in  Shrewsbury 
Dr.  Rolwrt  Darwin 


d  labor  c       .        .   

speokor.  Author:  ''Persian  Pearl" 
Not  Evil,"  "Fannington"  (novel), 
Eye,"   various  pamphlets  on  social  and 

^Babert,   an   English   natuialiet; 

nd  grandson  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Dar- 
ed at  Shrewsbury  School,  and  at 
inburgh  and  Cambridge.  He  early 
study  of  natural  history.     In  IMSg, 

n    Emma    Wedgw^ood,    -nd    honc^ 

ife  of  -   -   ■-   —      - 


^'riSSfution  ill  biologic"  sTleni:! 
le  was  given  a  full  exposition  of  th 


^[e^; 


\      Davis,  Jeffer 


soldier,  graduslal  a 


In  1853  he  wa* 
■y  9^  iS«i,  he  was^ilatU^^^ 


le  Confederate  Slates  of 
enced  with  a  Coiife 


Lcluded  [l 


n  failed,  s 


this  great  theory.  He  died  April  ]9,  1SS2,  and  was 
burl^  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

EllhS^nir  "eMSf,*  In  ^"mi^He  itud'iS' at  Sim" 

se«^'  at  Lichfield  as'a  physSanl  *Hb  was  a*man  of 

S^ned    extravagantly   eccentric.     Hia    "Botanic   Our- 

and  his  ';Zoonomia,"  or  "The  Laws  of  Onanic  Life.' 

hypothesis  which  was  repudiated  as  absurd.  In  1781. 
he  tvnioved  from  Lichheld  to  Derby,  where  he  died  in 
1S02. 

Davenporti    Homer  Calvin,    cartoomat;    bom   in 
SUverton,  Oia., March  S.  1867 ;  reared  on  farm  in  Oregon; 


foVtwo'vBsrs.  He^waaproscci^'Tn  l8a"fo"^nwin, 
wee  discharged,  and  bb  name  included  in  the  geneial 
amnesty.     Died.  1889. 

Davis.  Bicliard  HardlDic,  novelist,  joumaliat: 
barn  in  Philadelphia.  1S64;  son  of  the  late  L.  Clarke  and 
Rebecca  (Harding)  Davia;  aerved  as  war  correepondent 
■'London  Times'*^ and  "New  York  Henid"  in  furioBb- 
(ireek,  Spanish  American,  South  African,  and  Russian- 
Japanese  Wars.  Author;  "Soldien  of  Fortune,"  "Gal- 
lagher and  Other  Stories,"  "The  Princess  Aline,"  "Our 
Kngliah  Cousins,"  "Van  Bibber  and  Othera,"  "About 
Pana,"    I'The    Rulers   ol   the   Mediterranean,"   "Three 

'      '■    "■        "     ~      ies  for  Boyi." 


Other 


D  Hi  CSC  Cami 
'Dr.   Jsmesoi   _    _ 
kal."   "The  Lion 


S'^'" 


"Episodi 

^I'mi  .... 
Plays: 


B  Unicc 


'Tamitig  of 
Ingliah  cbemist. 


toona,"    "Ths  Bsl)  of  Silvertoi 

Stories  of  Oregon."  "The  DolUr 

David  (da'-vid)  the  son  of  Jes 


,"   and   "Other    Short; 

ortheManT" 

e.of  the  tribe  of  Judah;l 


Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  bom 

was  a  native  of  Pei^nce.  Two  papers  on  nitrous  oxiai 
obtained  him  the  post  ol  assistant  lecturer  on  chemistry 
to  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  and  in  a  tew  weeks  hi 
was  raised  to  the  chief  lectureship.  In  1803  he  becam< 
a  fellow,  and  in  1807  aecretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
His  Bakerian  lecture  in  1800  gained  blm  the  3.0OO  frani 
priiB  of  the  French  Institute.  In  1B15  ha  invented  thi 
miner's  ealety  lamp.     He  was  knighted  in  1812,  made  i 


:ia,  1S20.     He  studied  ii 


Centunr.  E 
when  ^mi 


:ini<of  Israel  in  the  place  of  Saul  whom  h 
1  rejected.  War  having  bmkenout  between  the  IsraeliU 
i  the  Philistines,  hs  fought  and  vanqulahed  the  giaii 


■        -  I 
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Day.  Jftitu*  Baieoe.  clarKymui.  cducatoi 
Whitiwy  villc.  Ha.,  October  17,  IMS;  cnduaU  ui  uun- 
dolo,  )S74.  8.  T.  D.;  (D.  D.,  Wnlsyu,  Coon.,  ud  Dick- 
Idkd  CdUccb;  LL.  D..  Noitliir«Bl«n  tlaivenitv:  D.  C. 
L.,  Conwll  CoUccB,  Ia.)-  Hetbodut  Epaeofml  OntrnV- 
mu  in  Bath.  PortlsTtd,  Boctoa,  and  New  YoHe.  Chua- 
cdlor  SyimcuH  Univenity  nn«  lgS4.  Elvtol  biahop 
HMbodut  EpiKop«l  Cburcb,  IHM,  but  laigntd.  lo  K 
viC9n>ua  WTilnr  and  ■peakar,  and  well  known  pi^icist. 

Pbt,  WllllBin  RuTUB,  juiigl:  born  in  RavBnnK.  O.. 
AprillT,  184fl;  (ndiuteof Uoivenitvaf  Mifhino,  1S70: 
(tudiadinUwdcp&rtoMDt.  nipe:  adinitWd  lobar,  1B72; 
Htabliibsd  in  pnetics  at  Canton.  O.:  judgs  nurt  of 
coninuD  pleu.   ISSO-OO:     elHted  aa  mininM  □(  both 

Klitinlpartiea:    appolntKl,  1BS9.  Judge  United  Stat« 
lUirt  0)urt.  northern  district  of  Ohio,  but  becaiue  of 


I  r^mnn  d  Alaxiuder  defeated  bim  at  IpnB  (SOI).    In 

,  ™,     ..-    ..:_J    ,1.-    .1. ^B    ^    MimdOBifc    but    WW  oi- 

captivity  (280  C.  B.). 

bout  3S5  B.  C:    Graak  orator. 

;.  thouEfa  hie  Iudct  were  wnk. 
tnunciauoD  oaa,  and  hie  geeture  awkward.  He 
ired  tiil  be  lurpaaaed  all  other  o     ' 


peUed  (287),  and  died  in 
reeolved  to  atudy  ribeuir 


t  Mcretarv  ol  sUte.   March.   1B07: 


tiniMd   SlaMa 

at  Pui>.  at  cloae  of  war  with  Spun : 
Circuit  Conri,  eiitb  circuit,  ISm-l 
United  Btatea  Supreme  Court  lince 
DMatiUt  Htepheti,  a  Uoited 
■Bander.  bi>m  in  1779.  On  vario 
diatinculafaed  by  hi>  skili  and  cou 
IHia.  iMtween.  EpaiaDd  and  Amer 

"  'a(t«i  ._ 
min.     He 


judge  United  SUtee 
'eb'ruary,  1903. 


^   .. (ritiih,  after 

a£tin°Bd___     __ 

Deloe   {di-fa').   Daniel, 
novelial:    bom  in  laflO.  wa> 
less  he  kept  a  boeif  ' 
unaucceegful.  ha  wae  (._ 
powen  torn  livelihood. 

f,  which  office 


admired    Enelish 
ibliged  to  depend  upon  hia  literary 


1701.     He  ■ 


1  he  was  moet  c^Atated,' 
nv>nehiB  productjani  may 
thB  Plaaue  in  1086,"  by  a 
■uppoeed  witneae  of  it.     He  died  in  1731. 

be  Kalb  Mlb),  John,  Baron,  was  iMm  about  1732, 

in  Abace,  France.     After  atudyini  the  art  of  war  in  the 

mpaniod   Lafayette  to  America 

I'^^d  in  nI 


in    1777. 
luidraD<l 


°?in  b* 


,     nd  Mary- 

1  to  General  Galea. 

tie  wae  killed  in  the  battle  ot  Camden,  1780. 

Delaad,  UBriaralta  Wade,  author;  bom  (Camp- 
bell} in  Allicbeny.  Pa..  February  23.  1857:  educated  in 
private  Khool*.  Author:  ■■John  Ward,  Freather,'' 
•^Tba  Old  Garden  and  Other  Veram,"  "Philip  and  Hit 
Wife."  -Florida  Dayi,"  "Sydney."  "The  Story  of  a 
~ The  Wisdom  of  Foole,''  "Mr.  Tommy  Dove 


noted    for    bis    "Philipj 
Bgaingt  Philip  of  IT 

Bber  be  Bed.  and  poieonea  uimBeu  m  prezerenea  to 
ling  into  hi*  enemfea'  handh  Died.  323  B.  C. 
DoiccD,  Charlea  SamueU  aovemor:  bom  in  Ed- 
wardsville.  lU.,  Hay  4,  1863:  educated  in  public  aeboola 
at  Lebaaoo,  III.,  and  HeKeodree  College  (giaduated. 
1SS2):  taught  icbool  about  three  yean;  studied  law; 
'  ■—      '^'-'-'  -  "•■--^-  House  of  Repr^ 

I8g£-ee:    State'a 
—  'emor  of 


o  bar.     Elected  t- 


',  CfaBun 


.ted  United  Statea  □ 


iofdrna  the 


in  1881;  his  dec) 
ship  tendered  by 
taS4;    hie  candidi 


and  dtber 

dar-s  People,"  "TbeCoi 

Dclcaaae.  Theophlle,  was 

1,  1862.  educated  In  Paris,  ar 


"Way 


I,  March 


tfsn  affaiit  to  M.  I 
irith  the  difficult 
bia  portfolio  in  M. 


.er-necrplarv  tor  the  r 


I  u  totiie  Nulfy 


inr  Mitchell,  an  Amerirui  lawyer: 
N.V,.  April£3,  1834;   was  graduated 

I  in  the  preeideotial 

.,  afterward;   studied 

le  bar  in   1S58.     He  was 

■t*r  to  Japan,  and  after 

deelined^  and  b«an 

_ Hu'daon"RivBr  anS 

York  Central  railniads  in  ISOO;  genec^  couosel  ot 
wboJe  Vonderbilt  syatem  in  1875:  seoood  vice- 
ident  d  the  reorganised  New  York  (jentral  RaUraad 
882.  and  pneident  Id  ISSS.  Hia  potiljcal  career. 
!  ISM.  embraces  his  nnsuocessful  candidacy  aa 
eaant-sovemor  on  the  liberal  R^ublican  ticket  in 
';  his  election  by  the  legislBturc  as  a  recent  of  the 
B  Univenity  la  1874J~tU*  eandldaey  for  United 
n  senator  to  succeed  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  in  which  ha 
, —  !.._  _ —  ifier  eighty-two  dayt  ot  balloting, 
tion  of  the  United  States  aenator- 
I  Republicans  of  the  legtrtatun  in 
for  the  pretfdentlal  sominaliOB  In 

jon  in  1888;    and  hia  election  to 

the  United  States  Senate.  January  17,  1S99.  He  hsa 
an  intaraational  reputation  aa  an  unmually  aotertaliiios 
spMker.  is  constantly  in  request  ss  a  lecturer,  and  has 
delivered  many  addresaea  of  large  public  importaoce. 

De  Qulnocr.  Thomai,  English  esaayiit;  bom  in 
Mancbcater  in  1TS6.  His  father.  Thomas  QiiiDcey  (not 
13e  Qulneey},  was  a  merchant,  and  left  his  family  wdl 
provided  lor.  De  Quincey  was  first  educated  at  Bal- 
ford  and  at  Bath,  and  afterwards  at  Winckworth  and 
the  Uoncbeeter  orammar  school,  from  wbich  he  ran 
away,  and  ■uboequently  went  through  the  adveotarea 
and  privations  which  he  described  in  the  "Confeeaiona 
of  an  Eoglish  Opium  Eater,"  In  1803,  he  went  up  to 
Worcester  Colieee,  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  a 
decree,  and  soon  after  became  acquainted  with  Cole- 
ridke  and  Wordsworth,  took  a  eottsfe  at  Gtaamore, 
and  became  one  of  the  lamnua  t^e  scholaii.     Hen  he 

and  eight  children,  to  the  latter  place,  and  lived  there 
till  his  wife's  death,  in  1837.  He  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  taking  opium  by  using  it  to  cure  an  attack  of 
neural^a,  and  so  grKully  did  it  grow  upon  bim  that  be 

ten  winenlaasee,  in  a  day.     He  was  engaged  in  prepar- 


eath.     Besides  the 


dprum 


e     prepdrnl     the     A  nicio- French     Agreement, 
iril   8.    1004.     The   difficulty   with   Germany 
occo  caused  his  retirement  in  1905. 
I,  Delphin  Michael,  lawyer;  bom  in  France, 


wsa  defeate' 
•red  Athena  Ij 


ing  of  Mace 
318.     He  d 


..  _  tollowing  works  may  be  menlioa^:  ■'Murder  Con- 
sidered aa  One  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  "Buspiria  de  Profun- 
dis,"  "The  English  Mail  Coa<i,"  and  "A  Viaion  at 
Sudden  Death,"     Died,  1859. 

De  Besibe,  Bdouard.  operatic  singer;  bom  ia 
Vomovie,  Poland.  December  22.  1853;  studied  under 
Cmffai  and  Coletti;  d^but.  Theatre  d«  Italiena,  Paris, 
as  the  king  in  "Aida,"  April  22.  1876;    later,  sanE  at 

TiiM„     Mii>n     .nrl  nihar  Ri.ntr^an  cities;     LondoO  dihut 

Opera."    April    13,    16S0, 
Europe  and  United  States,  takinc 


aa   Indra  ii 


Uoyal   Italial 


De  BeatkCi  i 

PoUnd,  January 


:  born 


t,  1850;  studied underCiafrei.C;otofni. 

and  United  Statoe. 

Deacarlea,  Rene  ida-kahrl').  a  ^ptat  French  philoa- 

He  early  Bdapl«d  the  profoaioD  erf  w 


„,Ck)ogle 


BIOGRAPHY 


stuni   u 

,   .qTmiT liepublShed iS  ■^edi- 

t»tioD«  de  Prinui  PhiloBophi«.  b  work  of  tb»  (tandMt 
mstAphyaickl  nmiirch  aod  ipsculmtion.  iudootriaatiac 
a  Dew  gyitcm  of  philoH^by  Darned  altar  iU  author, 
"Cartmaaimi."  In  1644.  appsand  hi»  •■>— "™  '^  •••- 
world   as  expoucdad  in   th*      Prini^ni* 

In  1847.  thg  Frenefa  Gove ^.- , 

'  ■  1M8,  he  jirpeeeded  to  Suteden 


libs  I 


>   London 


12.  in  Landport, 

'■  ■-— lenl 

lost 


unall  appointmi 


Prindpia  Philoaopius.' 


D  of  Quean  Chnatina.  and  di 


a  irea;    gtudied  with  the  i 


Ijbartj;:  but  hia  eomoanioiu  eventuaily  ««nt 
^  acaffold.  Bs  penahsd  by  ths  KuiiloCine  in 
M. 

to.  Hernando  (Ja-ti'-to),  a  Bpanish  explorer; 
ut  IKK),  followed  the  path  of  Cottei  and  PTiarro. 
.e  latter  of  wtaom  he  served  in  Peru.  In  1539, 
ictod  an  expedition  [niin  Florida,  which  naulted 
iacovery  of  the  Miesissippi.     Died  in  Louiaiana 


b«  Vere.  Aubr«r  Thomi 

Slitical  writer  of  fri'-        ■' 
42,    ■ —       "'  ■  ■ 


a  1814: 


"The   WaldenaH." 


r-i5il!«hed,  in 

1S72.  he  produced  the 
I'VttBuua  iH  uL-  AHUKjn.  ,  111  187Q,  "Lefenda  of  the 
Baxon  BaiDla,"  and  in  1882.  "The  Foray  of  Queen 
lUcadB.  and  Other  Leseoda  o(  Ireland's  Herole  Ace." 
etc.     Died.  1002. 

Dewar.  Sir  Janipa.  F.  R.  S..  Fullerian  profeasor  of 
obemiatry.  Royal  Inatitution.  London;  waa  bora  in 
Kincardine.  BeDtarabv  20,  IS42;  educated  at  Dollar 
Academy  and  Edinburgh  Univenity;  M.  A.  and  Han. 
LL.  D.,  Glasgow,  St.  Andrews.  Aberdeen,  and  Edin- 
buHli;  D.  8«..  Oxford.  Victoria,  and  Dublin.  With 
SirFnderick  Abel  be  invented  cordite,  and  he  has  dis- 
tincuiitaed  himulf  by  his  rtec arches  into  the  praperties 
of  matter  at  low  temperatur«,  and  idU  the  nature 
and  properlia  of  atmoeplieriQ  air.  He  waa  the  firet  to 
Lqudy  and  solidify, hydroaen.  Received  French  Acad- 
emy's Lavoisier  gold  medal,  in  1804,  and  Matteucci 
medal  of  Italian  Society  of  Science  in   1006:    elected 


to  Naval  Acad< 
1858,  aa  paw 


24.  1004. 

,   ___._„  ...    „„.ted   St  - 

lontpclier.  Vt..  December  29,  1837;    _, 

■—- ' September  2.1    18*4;    gtaduatad  in 

dahipman;     LL.   D.,   Univeniity  ol 


in  Farraaut's  squadron  which  forced  the  passaEe  ol 
Fort  St.  Philip  and  Fort  Jackson.  April,  ISSl  itnd  par- 
ticipated in  the  attack  on  Fort  St.  Philip  anil  the  sub- 


i(  Port  Iludeon,  the  "MiBS 


February  0.  1S0« 
gar.  com  plat*  I  y 


men  took  lo  the  boats 
Was  afterward  on  sev- 


|e  greatest  naval  battle  since  Trafal 
vessels  and  all  Che  land  balleriei 


of  Vict 


and  thanked  by 
.>uunr™..  iiiouimr  oi  uuiicd  Stales  Philj— 
non,  1800;  promoted  tfl  admiral.  Match 
D«  Witt.  John,  a  Dutch  statesman 
1625,  at  Dort.  in  Holland.  A  work,  cnl 
menCa  of  Curved  Lines,"  vhich  he  prodi 
of  23.  was  greatly  admired,     lu  1650,  ne  wu  cnoern 

Eiiaionary  of  Dort.  and  suboMuentiy  attained  the 
gher  diinity  of  pensionary  of  Holland.  In  16.54,  ha 
proniotea  a  perpetual  edict  for  abolishing  the  office  of 
StadCholder.  and  was  publicly  thanked  for  his  patriotic 
services.  At  a  later  period.  Holland  being  invaded  by 
the  French,  popular  ra^  waa  unjustly  directed  against 


in  constant  penury  and  want.  For  soma  time  ha 
waa  employed  in  a  blacking  factory,  hut  at  12  yeaia  of 
Kie  be  was  again  sent  to  school,  and  after  three  years' 
tuition  he  entsted  an  attorney's  office.  Then  he  became 
a  shorthand  writer,  and  at  IS  obtained  the  pcaition  of 
parliamentary  reporter.     During  the  years  ^l^l^to  1836 

a 


with  ETeat  ea^utiaam.  deapile  bis  unpalatable  "  Anier' 
ican  Notes,"  The  atrain  proved  too  great  for  hia  con- 
stitution, and  be  died  (1870).  auddenly  at  his  house  at 


Academy  of  Design  since  1899;  member  Art  Commis- 
sion, Nsw  York,  1001-03;  etc.  Iliustralar  and  Gsure 
painter;  deeiHtier  of  mosaic  panels  "Iaw"  and  "Hia' 
tqry  "  in  nsw  CongreesLonal  Library,  and  of  Inr-Ke  mosaic, 
"Thrift,"  Albany  Savinn  Bank,  and  the  deooratioiM 
in  new  building  of  the  Washington  "Evening  BUr"; 


te  of  Vale,  1876, 


city  ol  New Yort,"sinc^V003."' 

Dill.  James   Brooks,   lawysr,   capita*' 
Bpancerport,N.Y.,July2S,18S4;  graduati 
New  York  Univereity  Law  School,  1378 
bar,    1878:     Philadelphia    Bpecialty.    coiporaiion    law. 
Author:       Busineos  Corporations,"    "Dillon  Corpora- 
tions,"  "Bonkinir  and  Trust  Company  Laws  of  New 

Dllkm,  John,  H.  P..  bom  in  1861;  was  educated  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  Dublin,  He  assisted  Pamell 
and  Michael  Davitt  in  founding  the  Land  League  in 
America,  and  in  1880.  was  elected  member  of  parhoment 
for  County  Tipperary  (a  position  his  father,  John  Blake 
Dillon,  had  previously  held).  In  May.  1881,  he  was 
arreated,  but  m  a  few  months  was  liberated  on  the  ground 

the  Und  act.  In  188.n  he  again  took  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment as  member  for  East  Mayo,  and  in  1886,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  supporting  the  ''Plan  of  Campaign."  was 
mdicled  for  conspirxcv.  and  bound  over  to  keep  the 
Under  Lord  Salisbury's  administration  of  1886. 


with  O'Brien,  convicted  under  the  crimes 
led  from  Ireland  in  a  yacht,  and  came  Co 
illect  funds.     DurinK  his  absence  PamsH's 
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HS.  he  rein, 
.nd  impriso 

Diogenes 


v,G(.)Ol^Tc 
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<:iKl  ConventJoiu,  ISS*.   1892. 
Dousla*.  Frederick,  Ameri 


Benjamla.  in  EDcliib  lUI 
orn  1805.     He  wm  of  JswLih 


i  1874-f8 


Shalbr,  N.  C,  Jinu ..,   

FoI««t  CollsEB.  N.  C.  1S83,  A.  M..  1883;  gnului 
OneagboTO.  N.  C  law  scbool,  1380;  admitted  (o  b 
COUtU.  North  CBTolirm  and  TJniltd  SUl«  distnct 
Supreme  Court.  1886:  scbolarehip.  history  and  po 
Johng  Hopkins  Vnlveraity,  lliSS-84;  member  1 
CaroliiiB  Leeulftture.  lSSl-86;  reoigned  to  enter  B, 
ministry,  October,  1SS6;  pnatot  R&loiEh.  N.  C. 
Boston.  1888-88.  New  York.  188H-ee:  populm  U 
lecturer.  1S89-1B03.  Author:  "The  Leopud's  ^ 
"Tha  One  Woman,"  "The  aansmaii."  ■■TfTUfe  { 

Dafl'li 
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anmr,  Jofai 

[r^tSfhoiJcB* 


DelBK 


3.  delegate-at-i»rKe. 


1817,  a 


which 


■cept  the  d 


hafteni 


S'U! 


iKv  e.  1858 
1875;   ad  mi  I 


EU  KinKHDod,  Pmton  County,  W.  ^ 


.t<^  to  bar.  1878:   eitab)i>hed 
SlBt.  52d.  53d,   54lh,  65th,  i 


Edinburgh  in  185S,  and  educated  at  Ktonyhunt  and  In 
CermnQv.  In  1876,  he  commenced  to  study  medicine 
at  the  Edinburgh  Univenity,  and  remainod  there  for 
iive  years.  From  1882  till  1890.  he  practiced  his  pro- 
rusioD  at  Southsea,  wriMng  all  the  while  vsxious  short 

the  tit^  of  "The  Captain  of  the  Poleetu."  After  "A 
»[udy  in  Scu'let,"  "MicKh  Clarice,"  and  "  Tbe  Sign  of 
I  ,  Four,"  came  "The  White  Company,"  which  led  to  the 
^Ifioal  Kbandnnment  of  medicine  for  literature,  "Tbe 
1  j  Adventura  ol  Sherloclt  Holmee"  and  "The  Memoirs  of 
!  Sherlock  Holma"  formed  a  brilliuit  series  of  detectiTB 
,  I  stories.  In  1894,  ho  wrote  a.  short  pUy.  "A  Story  of 
.  '  Waterloo,"  succesafuliy  produced  by  Sir  Henry  Irvine 
-I  "The  Eiploile  of  Brigadier  Gerard"  and  '^^Rodney 
!l8tone."inl80a  "UncleB«rnac"iD  1897.  "The  Tragedy 
1  I  of  the  Koroeko,  a  vnlume  of  poems  ("Songs  of  Action'^ 
1    ia  1S9S,  "A  Duet'Mn  189B,  "'^The  Hound  of  the  B««ker- 


"  Return  of  S 


n  1902,  "The  Adveo 


k  Hob 


illuitn>tion«  of  "Kabefajs"'  and  "Don  Quijiote,"  aud  for 
■ome  yean  was  a  conalant  contributor  to  the  "Journal 
pour  Rire."  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  he  pro- 
duced his  "Alma"  sod  "inkennann":  in  1881,  he 
published  (he  first  al  his  famous  i Hub t rations  to  Dante's 
'■Divine  Comedy";  and  neit  his  iliustrHtinns  to  the 
"Bible,"  "Pa^lise  Ijat,"  "The  Ancient  Mariner,"  and 
"The  Idylls  of  the  King."     Tbrte  works  secured  for  him 

him  in  his  native  countrv.     He  afterwards  deyoled  him- 

ioct»,BUcb  u  "The!)'™n'iI?Fi^w"B'wife.'"''f'CEStry 
into  Jerusalem,"  and  "Bcce  Homo."     Died.  1883. 

DoOBlu,  Slephen  Amold<  an  American  etacesman. 
was  bom  at  Brandon,  Vermont,  in  1813.  His  early 
youth  was  one  o(  poverty:  but  he  managed  to  spend 

study  SuTw'in  view.  In  IslSiThe  «-enT"^wt  an^  se  * 
tied  in  Jacksonville,  III.,  where  he  entere<<  on  the  practice 

He  loo'n  after  was'~eleet«l  to  the  leg^lature,  and  in  1840 


.rongly  opposed  to  the  celeb latedW  11  r 
rgued  in  favor  of  Kutee'  rights.  Doi] 
1  the  Senate  in  1847,  and  it  was  as 
cnate  Uiat  be  introduced,  in  1854.  the  I 

whethertheee  territories  should  bn 
n  C.  Bre< 


lar,  entitled  "The  Great 
■e.  1902. 

Draco   (dnrkd)    was   tt 
lis  code  was  published,  ir 

"orake,  FraDCis,  Sir,  ( 


ling  a  history  of  the 
tr.'      Knighiad.  June 

InwffiTer  of  Athens. 
C.  llie  laws  were 
>eeo  written  in  blood, 
uished  English  naval 
He  drGumnsvi«ated 

urine  immense  booty 


in  SpaniA  America.     In  1587,  he 

whicli  destroyed   over  100  ship  st  Csdii.  breaUng  up 
a   contemplated   invasion  of  England.     He   was  made 


h  Armada,     Died,  159£i. 


ridge 


The  eneuinR 
Hr.  Douglsa 

lubjeet  alter  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
ed  at  Chicago.  111..  June  3,  1861. 

, William  Lewis,  governor,  mimufaclurer; 

Plymouth.  Mass.,  August  22.  184.'>j   educated    - 
egular  periods  in  uuh'"*  -"^"'.i-  -^r  " 


oo'la  of  \lasi 


Id.  worked  for  uncle  eight  vears;  ' 
t  Plymouth  at  15,  and  later  in  (s 
lass.:   afterward  went  to  Xopkint 


■ias 


neraist,  p^i 

t  PenMvlvania 
[  natur^  sciencr 


took  his  degree  oi 


a'physiology.  Statical 


the  Gondii 
l.de  ol  Man,    in  IS96;   and  a  "History  01  tne  lunenean 
Civil  War,"  in  1867^08.     Died,  1882. 

Dryden,  John  (dri'ifnl,  an  English  poeti  was  born 
in  1631.  After  graduating  at  Cambriilge,  he  entered 
upon  a  literary  career,  sntTsneceeiled  Sir  Arilliam  Dav- 
cnant  as  poet-laureate  in  1668.  His  "Essay  on  Dra- 
matic Poesy,"  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  created  the 
Bchool  of  English  criticism.  Dryden.  by  bis  drama* 
and  political  satires, —  eepecially  his  "Absalom  and 
Achitophel"    116811  —  sUnds  at  the  head  of  Enj^h 

high  eulogy  from  such  judges  as  Pope,  Beott,  Uacaulsy, 
end  Brougham.     Died.  1700. 

I>umBS.  Alexandre,  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  French 
author,  born  in  Vil I ers-CottereU,  I8li2.  son  of  General  Du- 
mas, a  Creole;  lost  his  father  at  four,  and  led  for  a  time  a 
miscellaneous  life,  till,  driven  by  poverty,  he  went  to 
Paris  to  Bcek  hie  fortune:  there  he  soon  made  his  mark, 
and  became  by-and-by  the  most  popular  dramatist  and 

and  he  rearhed  the  climax  of  his  fame  by  the  produeUon 
of  "Monte  Criatn"  in  1844,  and  the  "Three  Musketeers"' 


.    large   eitiee    Belling    the    "Douglas"    shoe.icedini 


Dumas.  Alexandre,  bom  in  1824: 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 
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PBDied  bia  fither  in  a  v< 
1846;  and,  in 


. ._,_,  _  the  MedLt*rranean  in 

1848.  BToduced  the  worlijvhicli  made  hu 


u  the  "  DEmi-MoDde,"  "  La  Princeva  Gmrgn,"  "Mon- 
■ieur  AJphoose."  and  "Denise."  In  1ST4,  he  «»  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  to  tbe  French  Academy.  Died, 
1S95. 

Du  Maurler,  Geoive  Louis  Palmells  BusRon. 
artist  and  diaUHhumui;  burn  in  Paris  in  1S31,  but 
educated  in  l^ndon.  Belcluni.  and  Ibe  Netherlands. 
For  maoy  yean  a  valuable  contributor  to  "Punch," 
at  the  same  time  illuslratini;  many  other  bonks  bdiI 

of  the  lo-^alled  "  .:€Jithe1ic "  schoi^  and  other  society 

ISBlThB  publEiwd"  a  novel,  ''Peter  ^beUon,"  followed 


teleerapbic    appliaDCee.    iucluditiE   automatic   repeater. 
quadruplex  telegraph,  priuljnfc  telcEraph,  etc-     £fltab- 

idTater  'to  ■\v«'t''oi?j?ne,   N*°J° 

. ._.-  Quadruplex  and  sextuple^  lele- 

CTapbic  transEnissiop;   the  carbon  telesraph  transmitter; 

caphoue,  to  magnify  sonnd;    the 


Joum. 


«-Herald,"   18^2-97: 


Hearts  oT  His  Count 

■■Mr.Dooley'sOpin 

Dtins   Hcolus, 


r-1900. 

._r,"    "M 
"Mr.  Don 


.....    .:.  the 

Philosophy," 
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ObaervBtions  by  Mr.  I 
3  129,'J;  divine  and  wriwr, 
upied  there  the  poet  o(  bead 
of  the  theolnRical  echoolB,  and  van  known  as  the  "  Subtle 
Uuctor."  He  vas  the  lirat  to  promulgate  the  doetrine 
of  the  Immsculale  Conception.  At  one  time  a  follower 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  later  founded  a  school  of  his 
own  in  antasoniflm  to  the  syalem  of  Aquinas.     Died, 

Diise.  Eleonora.  Itallim  actros  of  the  first  rank, 
was  born  in  Vigevano,  October  3,  1801.  She  appeared 
about  ISSO,  on  the  Italian,  chiefly  Roman,  stage,  aa 
leadini  ladv  in  the  nlava  of  Dumaa  and  Snrdou,  but 
th.     She  earned 


afterwards  played  p 


it  Vienna  and  Berlii 


!fKS-"!f,7„=  t 

efly  in  ^vi 

parts 

alsos 

owed  her 

the  light 

"Fran 

illon,"  an 

as  tl 

te«  in 

.oldon 

diet..' 

More  re. 

cently 

he 

cpd  d 

■■aioc< 

nda  "  and 

dl&^ 

l>w  Khl.  Tim 

th™" 

served 

haplai 

1705.  he  be<^me  preaident  of  Yale  Collei^.  Ha  wroto 
"The  Conquent  of  Canaan,"  an  epic  poem.  "Theology 
Explained  and  Defended."  etc.     Died,  I-'IT. 

KadB.  James  Buchanan,  born  m  1S30:  American 
engineer,  constructed  the  steel  bHdxe  over  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Ht.  Louis  (completed,  1874):  partly  earned  out 
a  plsn  of  deepening  the  Mississippi  by  means  of  jetties, 
and  was  eniraged  at  hia  desth  in  planninR  a  ship-ianal 
over  the  IslTimus  of  Tehuantepec.     Died,  1887. 

Early,  Jubal  A.,  bom  m  ISIS:    American  general 

"Memoiia  of  the  LAst 


ihonograph 
ind  liAt  Si 


.ihevalfer.    nmcer,    and   after- 

;,   of   Legion   of   Honor,  by   French 
inted,  190.'^,  honorarv  chief  conBult- 


lem,  three  belong  1 


liings  of  England.  Of 
Saxon  line.  Edward  I,. 
ir  of  Alfred  the  Croat, 
ird  Il„  "the  Martyr.-' 
ucceeded  his  father  Ed- 


r  Elfrida,  ,878.     EdiMLtd   1 


saohusetts  Metaphysical  College  in  Boston;  and  in  1883 
started  the  "Chnstiaa  Science  Journal.  She  is  tho 
author  of  "Scienre  and  Health,  With  Key  to  the  Scrip- 
tures" (the  Christian  Science  text-book):  "Unity  oF 
Good": '-No  and  Yea":  "Rudlraental  Divine  Science " ; 
"Uanual  o(  the  Mother  Church,"  and  other  worts  on 
related  elibiecls.     in  1908,  Mra.,  Eddy  gave  ll,()00,(IOO 

Edlwm.  Thomas  Alva,  clectrinian;  was  born  at 
Milan,  O.,  February  11,  IS47;  received  some  instruction 
from  his  mother  (Ph.  D.,  Union,  1S78):  at  12  yeaio  of 
ag«,  became  newsboy  on  Grand  Trunlt  Railway;  later. 
learned  telegraphy;  worked  as  operator  at  various 
places  in  United  Btatea  and  Cojiada;    invented  many 


.f  Qodwine.     Ed- 
3e  Anglo-Saxons. 
. _iw»  of  King  Ed- 
ward."    Died  1068. 

Edward  I.,  King  of  England,  bom  12^9.  succeeded 
hia  father,  Henry  III,,  in  1272.  Imbued  with  l^gh 
notions  of  feudal  sovereignty,  be  sought  to  astablisb 
his  supremacy  Ihroughout  the  island  of  Britain,  His 
expeditions  against  IJewellyn-aptiruflydd,  Prince  of 
Wales  (1282),  and  his  brother,  David  (1283),  resulted 

which  be  Httl^  by  the^'s'tatute  orWalea  (1284).  The 
struggle  between  John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce  for  the 
throne  of  Scotland  gave  him  a  pretext  for  interfering 

maintain  Baliol  as  his  vassal,  be  set  to  work  to  conquer 
Scotland  for  himself,  sending  the  Ear!  of  Warrenne 
thither  as  viceroy,  but  was  forced  to  contend  with  a 


egal,   I 


icily 


rried  01 


Simon  de  Hontiort's  work  of  molding  tlie  English 
Parhament  (12fl6),  though,  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
inclined  to  strain  the  royal  prerogstivo.  His  personal 
character  was  extremely  high.     Died,  1307. 

Ednard  VII.,  King  of  Greet  Britain  oni'  '    '      ' 
Emperor  of  India,  bom  November  »,  1841.     I 
Bt  Edinbursh,  and  afterwards  attended  the  ] 
turcs   St  O:ifoid  and  Cambridge.     In    the  summer  01 
1860  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Umted  Stataa  and  Canada. 
~  the  East  and  viilWd 


tudieJ 


cTvGooi^le 
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Jaruulem.  On  March  10.  1863.  hs  muried  Princcu 
Alexuidn  of  Denroark,  the  aurvlvina  i«us  being  ane 
•OB  ftnd  thna  dausbten.  L&ta  in  1S7I,  he  auSered 
from  a  duceroiu  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  nod  hia 
neorery  In  fwruary,  1872,  una  celebrated  by  a  natioaaL 
(hankacivins  teitinL  Between  Novembar,  1876,  and 
Harah,  187C  the  priuoe  waa  aogaced  in  a  irand  tour  of 
India.  Ha  liaa  taken  a  ereat  intercBt  Id  exhibitioni 
and  initituUoD9.  aa  the  Calooial  and  Indian  ExUbitiont. 
the  Royal  Collage  of  Miuio,  and  Imperial  Institute. 
Aaoeoded  throne  lu  Edward  VII.,  January  22,  1901. 

EdwardBi  JotiBthKQ,  waa  bom  at  Eaat  Windaor, 
ConnecUcut.  October  5.  1703.  He  wat  a  Delebratfd 
mataphyiician  aod  divine,  chiefly  rememitered  aa  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  "The  Freedom  of  the  Will." 
He  waa  the  author,  however,  of  several  other  tnatiaea, 
MpMially  of  one  on  the  "Beliiious  Affectjoos,"  and  oF 
ft  "Hiatory  of  Redemption."  which  have  heen  many 
timn  npuhhHhed.  At  the  time  of  hia  death  he  had 
lust  been  appointed  to  the  preaidency  of  PrioDetoa 
OnUen,  New  Jersey.  Aa  a  preacher,  Edwards  waa 
eapeciaUy  famous;  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
be  ranka  by  hia  wtititijiB,  in  the  Calvinisiic  Kbool  of 
tlwalray,  amouat  the  greateat  luminaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian CGuroh.     Died.  17& 

Enn,  Uanrlca  Fnncla,  educator,  author,  diplo- 
'      Philadelphia.  ^May  24,  ISA^IEradualfd 


at  L«  Balls  Cal1«e;  entered  Georgetoi 
lB7a  (A.  M..  LL.  D.);  afterward  euo-eaiuir, 
lively.  o(  McGee's  "Illuatrated  Weekly,"  "Cal 
view,"  and  (editor)  "Freeman's  Journal";  pr 
i^i>_h    hteislurej    Univermty   of   Notre   Dai 

"ThB"Lifr 


College. 


number  of  ita  profi 
hy   cifte   and   bent 

the  .great    Europe 
Mr.  Eliot  was  give 


of  the  collefa  oecnned,  ita  aeon 

i*ors  and  atuderita.  while  its  wealth 
factions  waa  greatly  increased,  so 
than    succfouuUy    competea    with 


ual  of  Qui 
he  publisi 


lualitativa  Gh«nical  Analy- 


Lions     to    Civiliia 

'Charlea  Eliot:    Landscape  Arcbitc 

Eliot.  George,  the  nom  de  plui 

the  gmat  EnBlish_  novelist.     Shew 


•f  Marian  Evans, 


i  became  familiar  p 


she  first  mat  Oeocte  Benry  Lewea.  aiid  with  him  aba 
formed  a  connection,  only  terminated  by  his  death  in 
1S7S.  Lewes  had  been  married  many  yean,  but  his 
wife  proved  unfaithful.     He  condoned  her  offense  by 


nable.  by  rt 


r   the  law 


and.     Under 


The  Theatn-  and  Chrislian  Parents."     TranalatoT  (for 
Daly),   of   "Copp«o'a   Paler,"    "Modem 
"     liah Lilerature."  "AGentle- 
■  ~       .leigh  at  Board! 


Novdial 


Dhc,  l,r:lui«  uij  JInglish  . 

"Jack  Chumleigh  "  "Jack . 

School."  "A  Primer  of  Gn^ish  Lileisture,"  "The  DL 
appearance  of  John  Longworthy,"  "A  Man-iue  of  Rea- 
•on."  "The  Success  ol  Patrick  Desmond  "  "The  Flowei 
of  the  Flock,"  "Preludes"  (poemsl;     "  '  " 


way."  "The( 


"Thai 


liCon- 


"Belind 


■  Couwns," 


Denmark. 

.^•M-^n  _^.,.-„ ,  .  .ince  de  Gavre,  Flrm- 

lah  noble,  waa  bom  iii  1522;  aceompanied  Charlee  V. 
on  hia  expedition  to  Africa  (1544),  and  distinguished 
himself  against  tba  French  ia  the  battles  of  St.  QuenUn 
and  Qtavellnea.  During  the  regency  at  the  Duchess  of 
Parma  he  sought  to  me£ate  between  her  and  the  people 
of  the  Nathariauls.  Beooming  obooiioua  to  Philip  ]!.. 
owing  to  bis  eonnection  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he 
was  aeised  and  executed  at  Brussels  by  the  Duke  of 
Alva.     Died.  1508. 

EiSel,  Oustave  tf-fst).  an  eminent  French  engl- 
naer.  bom  at  Dijon.  1832;  early  obtained  a  reputation 
tor  Inidge  construction:  designed  the  great  Garabit 
TiaduBt,  and  also  the  enormous  looks  for  the  Panama 
canal;    his  moat  noted  work  is  the  gigantic  iron  tower 

in  1803  became  Involved  in  the 

ma  fined,  and  sentenced  to  two 

"Efdon.'JohnSratt,  Earl  of.  waa  bom  ITBl,  son  of 
a  Newcastle  coallitter:  after  a  aucceesful  career  at 
Oxford,  entered  the  Middle  Temple  (1773).  anil  was 
called  (o  the  bar  (I77S);  entered  parliament  as  a  eup- 
nnrur  nf  Pitt  (1783);  became  »olieilor.sener»l  (1787), 
-  '     (t7B3)    pnaecutod  TbelwalL 

_.   thT'common'^  pf™a  !"'i7to! 

and  was  lord  chancellor  fnna  1801  to  1806.  and  1807 
to  1827.  In  politics  he  was  an  unbending  Tory,  oppos- 
Ing  all  improvements  in  the  law  or  oonatituClon.  Died, 
1^8. 

Eliot. 
March  2 
taught  matnematics  and  chemistry  at  tiarva 

unt.  While  at  Vie?lna''waa'"chosen°in  °8a! 
ol  aikalytical  chemistry  in  MuaBChuaetts  Ii 
TeehnoloEy,  which  post  he  filled  for  a  peri 
yeaia  and^  again  went  to  Eumpe  anJ  spen 
moDtha  In  further  invntigation,  mainly  in  F 
1869,  Dr.  Eliot  Bui»eed«l^r.  Thomas  Hill  ai 
o(  Halvaid  College,  and  o      ' 


u   In   Boeton,  Mass. 


kfi«r  due  deliberatior 
ana  juiss  t.vans  aeciaea  k>  Uve  together. 

In  1857.  the  first  of  the  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life" 
appeared  in  "Blackwood."  and  in  1868  "Adam  Bede" 
was  published.     This  magnificent  piece  of  work  at  once 

Fl'was  foUowod  hf  sueoession'by  "The  Mill  on'Se  Floss." 
"Sjiiu.  M.rT,.M-."  "RomoU,"  and  "Feli*  Holt."  the  latter 
Sae.     Georse   Eliot  published   her  fint 
Spanish   Gypey,"    but   neither   this    nor 
1  followed  proved  as  eucc»sful  as  her  prose 
Middlemarch."  by  many  oonttidered  as  even 
"Adam  Bode,"  waa  iwiued  in  1B71,  and  five 
,ter  appeared  "Daniel  Deronda,"  a  much  inferior 
Mr.  Lewes  died  in  November,   1878,  and  Miss 
married  on  May  fl.  1880.  a  stockbroker,  namKi 
'    younger  than  herself.     Died. 


-sUtei 


sntmsted  to  the  most  learned  n 


n  1533.     Her 


ring  the  nign 


of  her  sister  Mary  abe  was  imptiaoned  for  i 

Tower.     On  her  acoeasion  (1S68).  Mary's  t 

'  ivor  of   Romanism  were  abrogated :   by   the   Act  of 
Main   became   head  ol    the 


.,*  5JC  ^^•x^-„j  ..-=  ..^..v...j  M.jused.  and  a  strong  party 

the  eh^''^on  o?the  Refill^  f^tfi  on  the  ODnlinent. 
But  Elisabeth  ebnse  mther  to  encourage  a  feelmg  of 
independence  and  energy  at  home  tbaD  to  Involre 
England  in  toralgn  compUeaUons;  the  pradenee  and 
'  her  policy  were  fully  ^irovad  by  the  after 


, ^— ey  were  fully  provad  by  the  alter 

history  of  her  reign.  The  growing  feelltic  of  Dationality 
proved  stiooger  than  the  lingering  attachment  to  the 
eld  faith,  especially  after  the  hopes  of  llie  Roman 
Catholics  h«I  Iwen  dashed  hy  the  eieootioo  of  Mary 
11587),  and  when  Philip  of  Spain  sent  bis  long-pro- 
iecled  siipedition  against  EnglTnd  (1G38)  Papista  as 
well  as  Prot»1ants  came  seslously  forward  m  defense 
of  the  realm.  During  the  latl#r  part  of  the  reign,  the 
disturbancee  created  by  the  Puritans  foTeehadowed  the 
troubles  at  the  opening  century.     Died,  1003. 

ElUabelh.  31.,  of  Bunsary,  was  bom  12OT.  a 
daughter  of  Andrew  11.,  King  of  Hungary,  and  the  vile 
of  Louis  IV..  Landgrave  of  Thuringia.  Left  a  widow 
atlet  six  •         -    -        --■   -■■ ■■ — •-■ 
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twotly  yfl&n  of  ■«,  afae  vba  deprivHl  of  h«r  regency ; 
by  her  huabond'*  tircither  Henry,  and  lived  for  lome 

OQoS  So^ffeSS'to^'her,  »nTber''«OD 'h^^I  ™ 
declared  heir  to  the  thiooe:  but  she  preferred  hence- 
fortb  to  live  in  ratirement  at  Marburg,  and  to  devote 
henell  to  works  of  piety  under  the  direction  of  her  cod- 
feaeor  Canmd.     Died.  1231. 

Elliott.  Mailne  IMra.  N.  C.  Goodwin),  utren;  bom 
in  Rockknd.  Me.;  made  dShut  with  E,  S.  Willurd  in 
■mail  parte;  soon  after  played  leading  parte  Id  Roee 
Coghian'H  mmpanyi    was  under  Auiiuitin  Daly's  msn- 

cD-etar  with  her  huaband.  NbI,^  Goodwin,  f'om  whom 

Ellfworth.  UllVRr,  luriat.  wai  horn  in  WindeoT.  ! 
Conn.,  April  29.  n*S.  tie  became  prominent  in  State  j 
"-■—  -    -■  -'.n  the  Contiaeotol  ConAt<«fl.  "~"' 


Brasmiii.  Deslderlua.  oi 


1 407,  at  KotterdaDi 
inaatery.  which  he 


teacher  at  Paris,  and,  at  the  inviution  of  hie 

pupil.  Lord  Mountjoy,  came  to  Eriiland.     He  settled,  at 


thtiCS 


>r  of  Greek  at  Can 


EiMnii 


Jridge.     He  I 


e  teden 


of  the  United  Gtatea.     It  was  o 


pared 


ia  aliowii  by  bie  "Enchiridioi 

iitue  Buppoit  to  Lutner,  atthouigh  ha  refuwl  (o  writ 
against  him.     Died.  153Q. 

Eric  the  Bed,  a  Norwepan  navigator,  who,  in  982. 

located  on  the  island  of  Iceland.     '-  "•"•  *■ ■'-'  ' 

Bradifiord   to  resch  some  wpate 


«Unit* 


Conn 


■e  Unit* 


ichaim 


il  judicial  eys- 
_. .,  ._  ._e  Senate,  and 
's  treaty  with  England  in 
17M.  From  I7M  to  1709  be  was  cliief  iuslico  of  the 
United  Statee  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1800  negotiated, 
with  Patrick  Henry  and  Govaroor  Davie,  a  treaty  with 
France.  He  afterward  served  on  the  governor's  counuil 
of  CDonectiout 


Bmcmnii  Halph  TValdo.  an  Amaridan  poet  nnd 
DKiM  writer,  born  at  Boeton  in  1803.  He  graduated  at 
Uarvard  in  1821,  tor  five  yean  taught  in  a  aeboal,  and 
Id  183B  bMWDa  nUBialer  to  a  Unitarian  church  in  Bos- 
ton, butin  1832naisned  hiacbarge.  He  spent  the  greater 
part  of  1833  in  Europe,  and  on  hie  mtura  began  bie 


his  permanent  i 
puUiahed  a  sma 

maganne  begun  "inisia"  fw.. 
ware  puhUahMl  in  1841  and  1844, 


of   the  Dial,  i 


uublished  in  Ei 


imed  by  a  large  circle  • 
^•A  "P'oreeenlative  Mai 
"The   Conduc 


d  Other  Poei 


1.5 
"English 

in  isae, 

and  Soli- 


btLui-aui" 

,  although 

rigalor,  wbo,  m  H 
n  083  lie  sailed  (i 

lie  voyage  he  paeaed  Gape  Farew^.  i 
met  wiU  reindeer.     Ha  named  the  oou: 


™i*d  the  people  of  i 


if  the  ahipB  were 

last  w'ith  fourt« 
iialsnce  from  th 
les.     About  twel' 


1  lAncbanahyttan. 


the  ahip  "Erirasan,'- 
motor.     Id    1838  Eric 


9,  hydrostatie  weigblns  macbine,  and 
liier.  beeidee  other  important  devioes- 
Licted  the  calorie  engine,  and  in  ISflS 
n  ■■  of  annn  tono  propelled  by  thi» 
and  patented  the 

Jie  to  the  United 

led  for  the  Aovemment 


a  1811, 


.e.dai, 


1878.   "Letlen   and   Booist   Aims,"     Emeceon   showed 
certain   similarities  with   ChrWIe,   of   whom   he  was  a 

peand  Li  18sS.     He^wu  one  orth^munrriMntTl  a^ 
influential  writers  that  the  United  Stales  has  produced. 

Died.  1882.  i 

Emm  antic),  Ftllbert,  Duka  of  Savoy,  son  of  Charles  i 
111.,  bom  1S28,  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial 

tiDopa  in  Italy  against  the  French,  who,  on  hia  father'a  I 

death,  aeiied  moat  of  his  inheriUnce;  appointed  govern-  i 

or  of  the  Netherlands  by  Philip  II.  in  1^50,  he  attacked  i 

Fiance,  winning  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  and  by  the  i 

Treaty  of  Oiftteau'^lambrcaia  (IS&O;  recovered  hia  ances-  I 

tral  donuina,  and  married  Marguerite,  sister  of  the  King  I 

of  France.     He  applied  himsdf  to  the  administisUve  1 

aod  military  ornniaation  of  hia  country,  and  ia  con-  | 

1580.  oua        o  n  monare  y.        i     ,  i 

Emmelt.    Bobert,    Irish   revolutioniat,   bom    1778;  i 

son  of  a  Dublin  doctor:    expelled  from  Dublin  Univer-  i 

Htv  in  1798  owing  to  his  anli-Knglish  sympHthieai    in  i 

1803  led  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Dublin  Castle;    es-  i 
CBped  into  Wieklow,  but  was  captured  and  executed. 

His  late  is  the  Buhject  of  some  verses  by  Moore.    Died,  1803.  . 

Eplctetui,  a  Stoic  philoaophar  of  the  tst  century,  t 

A.  D.,  bora  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia;    was  bousht  as  a  s 

slave  by  EpaphrodituB.  a  favorite  olKero.     Wheneman-  e 
cipated  be  lived  at  Rome,  until  banished  by  Domitian,  '  1 

and  then  became  a  teacher  at  Nicopolia  in  £pirus.     His  i 


ligned  for 

-propelled  war  ship  "Princaton; 

wrDught-iron  gun.  deaiG^Ded  by  Erit 

b™  kS«.  "o"^i  he  built  for  th! 

on  March  S.  1862.  in  Hampton 
(kinfadarsto  iron-clad  ram  '^Marr 
built  for  theUnitcd  Stales  a  vessel  ci 
Hie  r        ....... 


Monitor,"  which. 


no'tron'.'  and  the  intensity  of  solar  heat.     Died,  1889. 
Ersklna.  Thomas,  Lord,  bora  in  1760:    son  of  the 


irong  Whif ,  be  a. 
Is  of  the  time,  ail 


e  political  trials  oi ,  , 

rooka,   Thelwall,   and  Tom   J 


lectures  were 

nmaeribedb. 

hiep 

pil.  Arrii 

pitUfl.        lUS 

B.^d:"=?t",."d 

Greek  philosi 

Pher, 

Sh*^? 

ubtful  whet 

rred  before 

or  after  his  pa 
to  Samoa.  ,il 

s  youth  was 

pent 

n  that  isl 

ind,  whence 

Alhen.,  whe 

n  abou 

.eightee 

,  and  atter- 

wards  taught 

at  Colophon 

Mity 

^n'SJX"^ 

Be  nturaed  to  Athens  abo 

ut  304 

™and"ren 

till  his  death. 

derof 

the  Eoicu 

who  hold  iha 

in  pleasure 

-ehi<«ymen 

tal  pleasure. 

Died, 

270  B.  C 

of  Madras,  entcrad  tl 
and  of  a  aquadroi 


He  is  said 
■emente  of  (  . 


was  now  regarded 
-id  constitutional 
it  as  a  aupporter 


iglisb  forta. 
the  United 


Eugene.  FruicolB,  Prince  of  Savoy;  bom  in  1663. 
ion  of  Eugene  Maurice.  Count  of  Soissons;  joined  tha 
Austrian    service;     distinguished    himself    afaiait    the 
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AgBjQ  opposed  to  the  F 
bfl  c«.pturHl  VilLpi-ni  A 
borough  in  17D4,  t 


the  siege  of  Belgrade, 
e  French,  and  deleat- 


.o  Italy,  and  wu  deleft 

{17051.  but  soon  ■ItervBrds  gained  a  vii^tory,  a 
Uaved  TuriD.     In  1708,  he  joined  Harlborouf^hir 

He  ffia  diatineuishi^  ^himaelF  against  t: 


roa,  he  joined  Harlborougb  in  Flan- 
ent  at  Oudenarde  and  M^laquet. 

'.he  Turks   at 

^ Died,  1738. 

ESuler.  Leonbard.  mathemi 

1707;    was  iavited  by  C&lJierii 
and  taught  — "- '■ '  ° 

176a.     His 


480  E 


t  mathematica  at  St.  Peterabuig.  In  174: 
D  Berlin,  but  retum^d  to  St.  Petenbun;  i 
I  writings  are  numcTous  and  valuabLe.     Din 


I   Balan 


d  ol  docratea;   studied  undei , ^... 

daoed  hia  tint  tracedy  in  455.  He  sousht  in  Muedonii 
m  rtfu^  from  the  satire  of  Aristophanes.  Among  hir 
works  an  the  "Aleeelia."  "HeEUba,"  and  "Medea.' 
Died,  40a  B.  C. 

■*- ^-«.P»inplilll(fi^e'-t«-M)ja_oelebmteddi    - 


th  the  £tla  of  "Father  of  P^cl 


city  f  I 


11314  tj 


He  n 


It  340. 


evenU  anatomical  diaco' 


/.  settled   i 


By  this  (uhetitutioB  the  aocuraiy  of  the  in 

grefttly  enhanced.  In  1724.  he  iisa  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Itnysl  Society  of  London,  and  in  the  "  Philoaophioal 
Transactions"  of  that  year  there  appeared  several 
papen  fram  hin  pen.      Died,  1736, 

FairbaJiks,  Chaiieg  Warren,  vice-president  cf  the 


iinee    lor    United    StAt« 

d  by  David  Turpie,  Democra'. 
mlwr   of   Joint   High    British- 


Falr^tai 


Elected  United  SUtes  sensti 
id  reelected  in  1903;   elected  i 

Thomas,  Lord,  i 


K'preeident, 


m  tha  wall  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 

Euotaebiau"  aflerhim.  , 

Evani,  Bobler  Dniw llaon,  officer  of  United  States  < 
Navy;  botn  ia  Floyd  County,  Va.,  August  IR.  IMS;  I 
edueatod  in  puUie  sohools  of  Washington;  appointed 
'0  ttw  Coltad  BtatfB  Navy  for  Utah.  Seplemr  ""  ' 
SOO;   gnduate  of  United  States  NavsJ  Academy 


ora,   BD    r^ngiuu]    paruBEueu- 

._  „ jn  Yorkshire,  in  1812,    After 

ing  Willi  distinction  in  the  l^v  Countriee,  Lord 
rax  was  deelsi«l  general-in-chief  of  the  parliament 
I  at  the  opening  (J  the  civil  war,  in  1042,  and  again 
M5.  He  distinguished  himself  in  most  of  the  (reat 
les  and  siegn  of  that  strugitlc,  and  after  its  close 
led  lo  act  aa  one  of  the  judin  of  Chsrl«  I,  In 
■      ■  "      -  .1  used  ali  his  influence  with  the  annjy 

.  of  Charlee  II.     Died.  1071. 

rchbishap  and  apostolic  dele- 

SIto^''F^c?Hcr"ol^™';*a^Umber  2.  1860?' on  aJi- 
pletion  of  studies.  November.  1805.  sent  as  missionary 
to  United  Stales:  oidained  pHest,  January  4,  ISSe.  by 
Bishop  Timon,  of  Butfalo;  professor  of  ptiilosophy  and 
viee-preaident  of  St.  Bunaventure's  College.  AllegheDy, 
N.   v.,    1868:    professor  o(  theology  and  secretary  of 


Falconlo,  Dlom 


Ifi,  18»,  and  in  land  attack  received  four  severe  rifle-  1  c 
■hot  wounds.  When  in  command  of  the  "Vorktown" 
at  Valparaiso,  Chile.  ISei.  during  period  of  strained 
relations  between  Chile  and  United  tJUtes,  his  actinos 
in  conneetion  with  various  incidenls  earned  him  his 
popidar  name  of  "Fighting  Bob."  In  war  with  Spain. 
eonunander  i>f  "  Iowa  "  in  Sampson's  fleet  oft  Santiago. 
lokiDs  active  part  in  battle  with  Cervem's  fleet,  .luly  .'!. 
1808;  waa  president  of  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey; 
oommaoder-in-chief  at  Asiatic  SUtion.  October.  1802. 
and  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  expedition.  IQOS. 
Author;  "A  Sailor's  Log." 

Ev'erett.  Alexander  Hill,  an  Ameri'-""  litt.mi.nr 
and  diplomatist,  was  bum  in  Massachi 


f   tranc 


e  Ahru: 


iter  refleeted  and 
liocesa  of  Aquila; 


I  of  the  Order.  18SB- 


while  commi 
,  Edward,  tj 


ir  of  Orel 


ijHolland 
brother  of  the  i 


1   17M; 


It  Han 


fisr'traveled''" 


1   1847.     He 


1B3»;    > 
to  Englai 


from  1815 

o  1834;    governor  of  MassscI 

'   '     m   1940  to   1S45,  minisur-pie 
which  capacity  he  succreded 
e  matters.     He  became  secret..,   _. 
was  elected  to  the  senate  in  1853. 

wrote  "Ttie  Dirge  of 

"lives  of  Washingtoa 
worka.  bul  waa  beat  kiiu-u  »  >u  > 
Entktel  (a-w'-ts-sl).  one  of  the 
prophets,  waa  the  soa  of  Bus.  and  c 
race.  He  waa  carried  to  Babyloi 
Nebuohsdneuar.  508  B.  C.  Favore 
with  the  oft  of  prophecy,  he  suoti 
atid  admonished  his  countrymen,  " 


Naples.  1S8S;  synodical  examiner  ii 
commissary  and  visitor-genonJ  Frai 
Puvba,  ISS9;    procuralor-general  Fr 

visitor-general  in  vanous  provinces  of  the  Ord... 

BZ.  Conaecrated,  July  IJT  1882.  Bishop  of  Lacedonii 
and  was  raised,  November  28,  1895,  to  be  Archbishop 
of  Acerenta  and  Maters,  in  Basilicsta;  apoatolic  dele- 
gate to  Cannda.  1899-1802;  apostolic  delegate  to 
United'States  since  September  30.  IWZ.  A  v<dume  of 
his  "Psstiiral  Letters  (translateid  into  French)  pub- 
lished in  Canada.  1900. 

Faraday,  Michael  [ftr'ah-da).  one  cj  the  moat  emi- 
nent of  English  chpmiats  and  physicists,  was  Iwm  in 
Surrey,  in  1791.  In  18.^3.  he  became  profenor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Hoyal  Institution  London,  where  his 
lectures  attracted  the  admiration  of  European  aad  Am- 

upon  bis  discoveries  in  electricity  and  electro-magnet- 
ism. Of  the  latter  science  he  may  truly  be  lenned  the 
founder.  His  earlier  writing  have  been  collected  into 
three  volumes,  entitled  "ExperimenUl  Kesearchn  in 
Electricity";  and,  among  his  later  works.  "Experi- 
mental Ifesearchn  in  Chemistry  and  Physics."       Died. 


-rator.     Died. 
■  Jr  great  BePrew 
of  the  sacerdotal 

by  the  AlraighY 

UieBabylooian  authorities. 
tuB,  born  about  275  B.  C; 
E^randson  of  the  preceding. 


FarraRut.  David  GlasKon,  a  famoi 
nes3ee.l801:  entered  thensvyai 


Knoxvilli 


himself  io  the  Union:  diBti~nguiB~h^~hims^if  hyhisdikrine 
capture  of  New  Orieans;    in  1862  was  created  rear-ad^ 

the  Ckmfederate  fleet  at  Mobile  Bay;  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  admiral  in  ISM,  being  the  Brst  man  to  hold  this 
position  in  the  American  Navy.     Died.  1870. 

Fenekin  llln'-a-l6na),  Francois  de  Sallgnsc  de  la 
Moihe,  a ■-—  ■=■ ■■  -■■-- -■  — '—■ ' 


317,  been  appointed  dictator  for  the  second  time  and 
•Dtnisted  with  the  defense  of  Italy  seainst  the  victori- 
oiB  HsDnibal.  he    pursued   a  course  of  cautious   and 

gnidualty  wearying  him  out,  and  meeting  with  sisnal 
suecees.  Before  his  appointment  to  the  dicUIoiship, 
he  was  five  times  consul.     Died,  203  B.  C. 

FabTCDbeit,  Gabriel  Daniel,  born  in  1686;  Prus- 
■ian  experimental  philceopher;  after  traveling  in  En^- 
land.  (jermaoy.  and  France,  settled  in  Holland.  About 
1714,  it  oocurred  to  him  to  use  quicksilver  instead  of 


divine 

a.d™ 

ler; 

.^a."bo^ 

t."  Ki 

ng  of  Castile 

oTLaoQ 

h  Hear 

archs  of  his  age.  i , -..-... 

many  (or  the  imperial  crown.     Died.  1065, 

Ferdinand  V,  of  Castile,  III.  of  Naples,  and  IL  of 
Aragon  and  Sicily,  aumsmed  "the  CRtholic."  He  was 
the  son  of  John  II. .  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  Aragon  and  Sicily  in  1466.  In  14619  he  waa 
married  to  Isabella,  sister  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  and 
in  147B  became,  through  her.  King  of  Caatile,  laabcUa 
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■.nd  Witt 


iharioc  with  bim  the  royal  dinlty.  The  reign  ol  Ferdi- 
nuid  and  Isabella  waa  BiRnaLLied  by  the  diBcovery  of 
America  by  Columbua.  PerdioBnd  died  in  1516.  Isa- 
bella haviDE  died  twelve  yean  betore  him.  After  the 
death  ot  Isabella,  ha  uUd  simply  aa  regent  of  the  Icing- 
dam,  having  haDded  over  the  crown  to  his  daughter 
Juana,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Isabeila. 

FIchtfl  (TU'Ui),  Jphann  GolUleb,  ooa  of  (he  moat 

in  Upper  LuaaCia  in  17B2.  and  r< 
the  univeraJtiFA  of  Jena^  Leipiig 
KOni^berg.  where  hia  fnendenip 

hia  lirat  publiahed  work.  "An  Al ^^ ......  , 

all  Revelation,"  appeared.  The  eelebrity  he  thua  ai 
quired  obtained  for  Fichta  the  profewianal  chair  < 
philosophy  at  Jans,  which  post  he  naicned  in  17IIS.  i 


lOBOphy  m  Berlin  University,  and  tookaprominent  parlin 
beatimng  the  patriotiem  of  hia  countrymen  till  it  found 
■  vent  m  the  war  of  liberation.  1812-13.     Died.  1B1«. 

Field,  CyruaW., an  American  merchant;  was  bom  in 
Stockbridge.  Maaa^  in  1810.  Waa  the  original  organiier 
of  the  Atlantio  Telegraph  Company  lg5fl-66,  which 
■ucoeedad  after  many  revervee  in  patabliahing  telegraphic 
communication  between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Died.  18S2. 

Field,  EuKpne.  Amencan  poet  and  journahat;  bom 
at  St.  LouiiirMo..  September  2.  1S50.  He  moved  to 
NewEngland.  hilt  waa  educated  later  in  Miaaouri.  Field 
entered  joumalism  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  ten  yeara 
later  beroming  editor  of  the  "  Sharps  and  FhiU"  column 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Hia  humorous  sayings 
therein  during  the  following  decade  esUblished  his  repu- 
tation in  newspaper  work      He  waa  an  author  and  poet 

B"  inin'g"fo"  h?m'the\it?e,  "The'^'hMd'e  Poel™' Among 
I  works  are:  ■'The  Denver  Tribune  Primer,"  'Cul- 
turs'a  Ciarden,"  -'Love  Aflaini  of  a  Bibliomaniac," 
'■Little  Book  of  Western  Veiae."  "With  Trumpet  and 


FlrdBQsl  (/ur-dou'M),  or  Plrdtut,  (he  moat  eminent 

040.  During  hie  htecime  hi*  fame  Glhid  the  East,  'and 
he  was  the  recipient  of  great  honors  from  the  Sultan 
Mahmoud.  Hia  chad  poem,  the  "Shah-Nameh,"  or 
"  Book  of  Kings,"  has  been  termed  by  Sir  William  Jonea 
"a  glorious  monument  of  Oriental  genius  and  laaming." 
Died  about  1020. 

Flsher,^_RBrrlsaa,  illustrator:    bom  in   Brooklyn. 


^1'!'^:^ 


ratfd 


1S75:  < 


*; 


him:     "The    Marl 


:r  of  Cyi 
ode!  ofwhirh  par 


-h  parts  have  been  adopted  by  several  of  the 


if.  Ediol 


I  in  plae 


I.  1S94. 


inferred  u 


on  him 


the  Uni' 


degree  a!  LL.  D. 


Field,  Hsnhall,  merchant;  bom  in  Conway,  Mass.. 
in  1835;  spent  boyhood  on  (arm;  studied  at  academy 
until  1SS2;  dry  goods  clerk,  Pitlafic-i.l,  Maaa.,  18,')2-56: 
in    Chicago,    1S50^;     Junior   partner,    ISSO^eS,    then 

merA^Lle"  '  Pot'ter^Palmer  iet^red?'l8a7,  'and  Levi  Z. 

-   ■         ■ '      ■    II  Field 

d  retail 
th  gift 


dry  goods  huaineaa  in  the  woriSf    Founded,  wi 


a  handsome  fr>Tti 


-iai  house  ot  Austria.     After  diasipating 

Ithinahip,  and  in  1742  produced  his 
I."  a  sparkling  satire  upon  the  char- 
Hiehardaonian  school  of  fiction.  In 
f  •Tom  Jones"  appeared  like  a  comet 


"  by  ierome  K,  J»- 
_^ nlinGarland;  "Hia- 
watha." by  Longfellow;  now  iflustrsling  "The  Saturday 
Evening  Poat,"^McClure-BMaga»ine."^' Life,"  "Puck,'' 
•■l*di«'  Homo  Journal,"  "Soribnor's,"  ettf, 

FIske,  Minnie  Maddem,  actress;  bom  in  New 
Orleans,  in  ISO.^;  appasred  in  ehild-s  part  when  3  years 
old;   at  12  was  alternately  playing  leading  rAlss  and  old 

Minnie  Maddem.  Retired,  about  ISQOl  for  five  years; 
married  March  19.  ISOO,  Harrison  Grey  Fiske,  journalist 
and  playwright,  in  whnae  "  Healer  Crewe  "  ahe  tvtumsd 

Fllehr^'ll'iam  Clyde,  au'thor ™d'"p&™i(iht: 
born  in  New  York,  Hay  2,  186S:  graduated  at  Aiahent, 
1888  (A.  M.,  1002),  Author:  ''a  Wave  of  Lifa,"  "The 
Knighting  of  the  Twins,"  "Borne  Correspondence,  and 
Bi,  ?v,nv.Tm».ions,"  "The  Smart  Set,"  "S.th.n  rt.l»." 
!tch(e,"  "CapUin  Jinks  of  tl 
-       Beau  Briunme... 

Litre,"    "A    Modem    Match," 

-vril  Weather."  "Hia  Grace  de 

Grammont ."  "The  Career  of  Betty  Singleton,  or  Mistms 
Betty,"  "The  Moth  and  the  FLune."  "Nathan  Hale," 
"Barbara  Frietchie,"  "The  Cow-boy  and  The  Lady," 
"The  Climbers,"  "Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Uarinn." 
"Lover's  Lane,"  "The  Girl  and  the  Judge,"  "The  Way 
of  Ihe  World,"  "The  Last  of  the  Dandies."  "The  Btub- 
bomnMS  of  Geraldine,"  "The  Girl  with  the  GtMD  Eyw." 
"Her  Own  Way,"  "Major  Aodr^,"  ''Glad  ot  it,"  "The 
Cnronei  of  the  Diichcaa,"  "Tha  Woman  in  the  Case." 
Adaptationa:  "The  Masked  Ball."  "Bohemia''  "Tfas 
Frisky  Mra.  Johnson."  "The  Head  of  the  Family," 
"Granny,"  "Couain  Billy." 

Fletcher  (fllck'urj,  John,  an  English  drBiuatut, 
whoea  name  is  inaeparably  associatsd  with  that  of 
his  friend  and  co-worker.  Francis  Beaumont,  was 
■  tta  in   Northamptonshire,  in   1576.     His  plays,  such 

■— ■     -comfiil  fjidy,"  and  "Rule  B  Wife  and  Have  a 
re  during  two  centuries  tba  delight  of  lbs  stage. 


"The 


Wife," 


,  Joseph  mnftate.  governor 
enn..  October  &.  ISSO;    nadi 


cans  in  1^40.  and  ' 


and  succeeded 
Taylor  in  1851 
ot  fugitive  staves  he 
"  •  Whig  party  in  1 


He  entered  C^nnresa  in  1 
ithor  of  ttie  Uriff  of  1842. 


to  the  preflideney  on  the  death  of  Generitl 
>.  By  signing  (~he  act  (or  the  surrender 
—  '  -  --juBht  -'  "-  -' -"  -■-'  -  -' 


^ed,  IB™" 


1853,     In   1850  h 


I  St,  Louis,  1000-04:   prosecuted  numerous  bribery  caste: 

I I  governor  of  Miasouri,  1005-OB. 

Foroker.  Joseph  Benson,  United  States  senator. 
1  I  1807-1900;  born  in  July  h.  1846,  on  farm  near  Raina- 
■    boro.  Highland  County,  Ohio.     Enlisted  July  14.  1862. 

Hwoming^firat  lieuwnant'a'nd^hr^^t  capM^in; 
I  al  Cornell.  I86»:  BdmittP<l  to  bar  and  began 
It   Cincinnati.    1S69.     Judge   Superior   Court. 

„.i.  1870-H2;    resigned  on  account  of  iti-bealth; 

Republican  candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio,  1883; 
;mor    io    1S85    and    1887; 


Republi 
Idefeatet 


I    defeated. 
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ddwate-Hl-Urg«  from  C 
Tentioiu.  I8S4-1904:  in 
wrved  ■»  ctutinniui  com 
■uch  reported  tfaa  pUtlon 


tCional  Rspublici 


i  1802,  and  «...     

mnaberg  of  that  body  until  March  3,  1909. 

Forrcsl  ifSr'rUC).  Edwin,  an  emiaent  Amerinn  tn- 
■edi&a;  born  in  PhiLulalphia  in  1800:  «Ha  thePBUiercb 
of  his  country's  ita^et  hnvin^  p«rfonn«t  vith  diAtin- 

Kiibed  merit  for  two  senermtione,  both  in  the  Unitfld 
iUh  and  in  EniUnd.  In  the  parte  ol  "  Richanl  III.." 
"  Macbeth,"  and  ^  Othello,"  his  acting  was  of  the  hiBheat 
order.     Died.  1872. 

Foster,  John  Watson,  diplomattit;  bom  in  Pike 
County,  Ind.,  March  2.  ISw;  naduated  trma  Indiana 
Bute  Umvenity.  ISM;  student  one  year  at  Harvard 
Lao  School  <LL.  D..  Princeton.  Yale,  Waba«h  Collet) : 


raa  ■  impended, 


Tbe  HuDRariaD  cc 

apended,  the  abaolute  authority  of  the  HatMbun 
^by  in  Che  AuitriaD  doniiaiaaa  procLalmed,  and 
iperial  mioiBters  were  declared  mponuble  onLy 

The  abaolute  r^me  waa  maiDtalDerl 

in  yean  of  his  reicn.  thou^  his  own 
-■ 'ibmal  rule.    It  w-     -- 


ined  to  a 


I   Loml 


.o-Venetian   statea  should  be 


-._-   _.   a/ Villafra___,  ,,     ._._ 

)  Lombardy  vera  rMigned.     A  partial  r 


lS0fr-7S; 

81.    Eatablisbed,    isei, 
cases  in  Waahinjrtor 


.^™«n^ 
,    1S83-8S:     Bpecial   plonlpo 


a   necotiatfl 

, „ , iny.  British 

West  Indica.  etc.,  IBSl ;  secretary  of  state.  United  SUtes 
ISS»«3i  agent  for  United  Statea  in  Bering  Sea  Arbitra- 
tion, at  Paris.  1803;  invited  by  Emperor  of  China  and 
participated  in  peace  negotiationa  with  Japan;  ambaa- 
sador  on  special  mission  to  Qreat  BnUin  and  Russia, 
■  inglo-Canadiar      "  

r'piplon 


rox,   vnaries  «arnes«  ■tauvman;     Dom  ID    nesi- 
minster  in  1740;   waa  the  thini  son  of  Heoiy  Poi.  Lord 

Holland,  who  early  inducted  him  into  nmbiin|[  and  the 
other  (aahionable  vicea.  which  cluna  loTirn  through  life. 


•ntei«l  pariiami 


Lord  Shell 


t  Hertfoi 
leanBor- 

the  admiralty. 


S;-S 


to  write  tt 
1  'ill™*  Fo^ 


of  his 


mentarv  life  to  superi    ....  ...... 

Lord  Holland,  and  to  write  the  "  History  of  the 

When  his  great  rival.  Pitt,  formeu  ms  last 

■         ■  ■'f    -    -  ,   join    i,     but    the 

itt'a  death,  in  1806. 

1  W  office,  and  Fox 


ths  Hungarians  did   not  cease  to 

dispute  betwe  ^  " 

Holeiein  led  ( 

Here  again  the  A 

were  compelled  u 

tion  under  the  lea. 

to   Italy.     After 

national  seif-gove 


di£irent  stata^ut 


ipofrnissia.andbi 


Italy.     In  IS' 


'Tice  in  foreign  politics  hai 
ling  s  clpoer  alwmce_willi_ 


liTitatf  councils,  held  to 


the  suicide  ol  the  Crown  Prince  Rud^pb  in  February, 
1839,  he  waa  deprived  of  all  hope  of  a  dirvct  succesor, 
and  tfae  crown  will  paas,  on  his  death,  to  his  nephew, 
Francis  Ferdinand,  son  of  his  brother,  Charles  Louis. 

Fnnklln,  Benl^mlD,  bom  In  1700;  statesman, 
philosopher,  and  publisher:  was  tbe  Sfteenth  of  seven- 
teen children  of  a  aoap-boiler  of  Boston,  Mass-  Quarrel- 
ing with  bis  brother,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  almost 


la  Guette."  formed  a 


called  "The  Junto."  al 


imbiy  ii 


, .■^nerafforBritlBh  U'orth  Ajaerica! 

In  1764,  when  a  rupture  with  France  waa  expected,  he 
sat  as  a  deleiiato  in  ths  Congrees  at  Albany,  and  in  17M. 
for  a  third  Umo  hdd  a  militatj.  comnjand.  In  1767,  be 
vas  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  practical  philosophsr  having  preceded 
him.  he  was  rccci\-ed  with  great  napect,  Ediabursb. 
Uiford.  and  St.  Andrews  conferring  upon  him  the  dwea 
of  doctor  of  laws.  In  1704  he  fevigited  EndamTas 
i:olonial  aEent,  and  was  mainly  instnimental  in  securina 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  When  tba  rupture  with 
England  tmli  place  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Congress,  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  subffiquently  aided  in  framing  tbe  Con- 
stitution of  tbe  United   Stales.     In   1776  he  was  a)>- 


ol  his  follow 


Fox,  Geot^, 
was  bom  in  County  l^icnter.  Enclani 
adopting  the  peculiar  tenets  ana  m 
Quakerism,  he  suffered  for  niany  year 
culion.     In  1671.  ho  sailed  for  the  Wi 


to  Tsaiiie  the  hi^h  ekpectatio 

ve  trade,  and  he  died  (at  Cb: 
I  few  months  of  the  messu 
pamed  into  law.     He  waa  a 

mselt  egual  to  aacfi^c 

'""  ;ty    at    Friend 


I7S5.  Ho  n 
^resident  "f 
elected,  I 


d  held 


nsylvi 


e  the< 


E  froi 


.uSiclile 


n  1824. 


I   1673,  he  was  a 


C, 


m  his  return  to  England. 

wned,    but   soon    rereaKcil 

niugn  Uie  inuuence  ol  willinm  Penn,     After  the  ac- 

Francls  Joseph  Charles.  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
1 1  Hunrary;   bom  in  1H30:    la  the  son  of  the  Em- 

incisT.  and  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Feidioancl  1. 

ilution  of    1S48  compelled  Ferdinand  to  abili- 


ectridty,  which  bs  demonstrated  tiy  hia~famous  kite 
iperiment.  He  also  discovered  the  course  taken  by 
orins  over  the  North  American  continent.  Died.  1790. 
Frederick  II.,  iiaually  called  "tho  Great."  was  bom 
L  A.  D.  1712;  King  of  Prussia  from  1740  to  1786. 
Tiring  bia  rtign  the  power  of  Prussia  was  greatly  t\- 
,ndeS.  The  Seven  Yeara'  War  (17Sfl-«3),  in  which  ha 
>ok  part  with  England,  secured  to  him  a  decided  in- 
Lience  in  the  alfaira  of  Europe,  and  added  Silcna  to 
a  dominions:  in  I77Z,  he  shared  in  tbe  partition  of 
olsnd.  and  obtained  sa  his  portiou  alt  Polish  Prussis 
id  a  part  of  Gntat  Poland;  and.  in  1779.  by  the  Tiestv 
'  Teschcn.  he  obtained  Franconia.  Thus,  at  his  death, 
13  kingdom  WAS  one-half  larger  in  area  than  it  had  been 


iHaira  of  U 


untryw 


^   .„    ......  _n  the  whde,    

Rguree  in  modem  history.     The  "Historv  of  Friedlidi 
if.  of  PruMia,  commonly  called  Frwlericlt  the  Great," 
by  Thomas  Carlylc.  brings  out  clearly  and  forcibly  tlM 
good  and  the  bad  sides  oThis  character.     Died,  I7S0. 
Frederick  QDarlrs,  Prince  c*  Prussia,  born  ia  1828; 


Ssriored  to  tbe  hi 


the  Centura 


brother  ol  the  Uerman  t,mperDr  vvimam,  nis  motnei 
being  a  sister  of  the  Empress  AuKusta.  He  served  in 
tbe  first  tJcbleswig-Holstein  War,  and  having  bamma  • 

□igitiredby^OOQlC 


BIOGRAPHY 


■enanl  of  eavsliy,  with  c 

oorpa,  he  flommudBd  tha  rifht  i 
KDiydurina  tbe  D»ni»h  Wnror  '" 


LT  of  18M.  i  , 


>nned  a  law  pBrtnervJup  at 
diujrot  "Tb«  Ace,"  a  Damoe 

9  Chieaco  Id  1806,  and  practlcsd  law  until  isas.  Wat 
lamberof  the  lUiiiDU  State  ComtitutioDal  Coavsotion. 
862.  and  of  the  legulatun.  ISaS-OS.     Hn  became  Chid 


□vembcrtUl  the  middle  of  jsn 
a  die  previous  < 


middle  <.,  - 
French  an 

LeHaiu.  .      ,    .  

fiehf-maishal.     Pnace     Frederick    was    father    of    1 
Ducheog  of  Connau^t.     Dial,  188£. 

Fraeman,  Edward  Aiwnstu*.  bom  in  1823; 
emioent  hiatonsn,  educated^at  TriDJCy  College,  Oxfo 
Hi.  fint  work  was  a  ■'  HiBtory  of  Architer—-  '■  '■  '" 


Xion 


■■Hist 


of  tl 


nan  Conquest      appwed  be- 
was  folhiweil  by  ttat  of  "ThB 


^Hh  of  the  "Saracens 


N.  H.,  April  20,  IS&O:  educated  in  ExeUr,  N.  H. 
HanacbusetU  Ingtitutian  of  Technology.  Boston,  oni 
.      >i      r. — , .[,   College;     -..,j:-j    :-    o— .^. 


Uass.;  a  statue  of  Geaerel  CaM,  ia  tbe  capjtol  at  Wash 
ingtoo:  statue  of  Kufus  Choate.  BostoD  courthouse 
Joha  Harvard,  at  Cambridge,  Uasa,.  and  Thomas  Star 
Kins  statues;  "Dr.  GalU^ct  and  Hi>  First  Uoaf-Mub 
PupS,"  the  Milmoro  Men         "■   ' 


ikion,  1900.' 


a  dnk  tor  bis  grandfathBr, 

■llflr-   1*fw  embarked  in  small  way 
■     ■     B  1867  ohaira 


1892,  when  he  was 


id  12.000  coke  ovens.  wiOi  dail^' 
Came  into  public  notiw  by  his 

of  bmud 


progreBB,  but  soon  turned 
of  the  hrst  to  apply  steara 

marine  boats  and  torpedoes;  he  bujit  a  steamboat  to 
navigate  the  Hudson  River,  with  a  very  slaw  rate  of 
pragreas,  however,  making  only  five  miles  an  hour. 
Died,  1765. 

FuniUni.  Frad.  brigadier-generBl  of  United  Btat« 
Army;  bora  in  Ohio,  SovemEec  B,  1B6S;  mduaW  of 
lola,  Kan.,  high  school,  ISSfl;  studied  in  Kansas  State 
Univeraity.  LsDrenc*.  two  yean,  but  was  not  gradu- 
ated; reporter,  Kansaa  City.  1S90:  botanist  in  United 
,  Slatea  Death  Valtey  expeditioo,  1891 ;  commissioner  for 
I  Department  of  Agnoulture  to  e^^plore  Alaska  and  report 
'  on  lU  flora.  1863.  oampinc  on  the  Klondike  in  winter  of 
lBfi3-64:  anteddownYulioD.  alone,  in  a  canoe;  joined 
insurgent  army  in  Cuba,  ISM:  served  eighteen  months: 
waa  wounded:  returned  lo  United  Slates ;  commiaaioned 
'  eolonEl  of  2<Uh  Kaosas  Volunteers,  1808:  vent  to  Philip' 

Granje  River  at  Calumpit  on  small  twnboo  laft  in  face 

which  the  United  Stales  troops  were  enabled  to  cross 
and  win  the  battle,  he  was  promoted  to  brigadiei^general 
of  United  States  Volunteers,  May  2.  13S9.  Continued 
in  active  service  in  Fhilippinss.  OrRaniisd  and  com- 
manded enpedition  resuluac  in  capture  of  Aguinaldo. 
head  of  Filipino  insurrection,  and  wss  appointed  briga- 
dier-genera] of  United  States  Army.  Haich  30.  1901; 
commanding  department  of  California,  with  headqnaneta 
at  Sao  FnuiciBCO.  1905, 

OalDsbonHwbt  Tbotnaa  (oSnifbro),  an  EngJIsh 
painur,  bom  ID  Sudbury  in  1727,  was  the  first  peat 
landscapist  of  the  English  school.  Hia  works^  highly 
priied  by  collecton.  exeel  in  richness  ol  eolonng  and 
vigor  of  chianiscuro.     Died.  1788. 

Ga'leD.or  Gale'nus.Clau'dluHiborn  In  Persamus.in 
Mysia,  about  A.  D.   130;    a  very  celebrated  phywcian. 

Rome,  where  he  attended  the  emnerors  Marcus  Aureliua 

bar  ot  mediosil   and   philosoph.._ 

upwards  of  eighty  are  still  entant.  ,  Died  al 


Lod  stabbed  by 
-(  the  firm  of 
of   board    of 

other  buolDeaB 


ith  tbe  years  of  childhood.     Bom,  1782';  died, 

Fmude.  James  Aothoaj  (Irood),  an  English  easay- 

td  at  Oxford.     In  1840,  appeared  from  hia  pen 
tmarkabJe  book.  "The  Nemesis  c«  Faith."     Hia 

id"" i^"the"'Fall''of  Vol»^  tc''5ie  Death  o(  MiiL 
Uied,  1S94, 
i'rve,  William  Pleive,  lawyer.  United  States  senator 
om  Maine  since  1881;  bom  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  Seplem- 
sr  2,  1831;  graduatB  of  Bowdoin  College,  1850  (I.L.D.. 
WO:  ■]«>  LL.  I).,  Sates.  1881):  studied  and  prac- 
Member  of  Maine  Leipslalure.  1861,  1862, 
and  1007;  mayor  ot  Lewislon,  1866-67:  attorney- 
genera)  of  Maine.  1867-69;  presidential  elector,  1364; 
member  cf  Congresa,  1871-81.  Chairman  of  Commerce 
Comndaaion of  Senate;  member  of  Peace  Commission. 
Paris.  1S98:  prceident  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  1896- 
1901,  after  the  death  of  Vice-President  Hobart;  dis- 
charged tbe  duties  of  that  oSice  durinfi  the  50th  Con- 
peas;  and  was  alno  president  pro  tern,  during  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  adminial ration. 

Fuller.  Melville  TVeston.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  waa  bom  in  Augusla,  Me.,  Kebniary  11, 
■~'-~      He  was    graduated    from    Bowdoin  College  in 


1852. 


»«■ 


Galilei,  GBrileii>,  aatr 
bom  in  Pisa  in  I504; 


for 


jned   to  Pisa 


tl  profeteion  his  fat] 

iian  Sal^SI^,*he''cMloover«d.  "i! 
ibrations  of  Ihe  pendulum.     Si 

'isB  when  only  26.,    Whence  bl 


n  of  which 
Pisa,  by  bi 


d  heard  of  a 


birge  num- 
.   of  which 

lut  aoo. 

Atnral  philosopher : 
•  first  in  Florenoe. 
>  study  medicine, 
gned  him.  Here, 
nt  ot  the  Aristot- 
2,  the  law  d  the 
fterward  he  began 
linled  professor  at 
oved  to  Padua  in 

._ „j  invenled  a  th.r. 

iH  first  teleeeope.  the  ic 
-     ■  Venieo.     "^     ■- 
s  re«stab 
s'  Mediei 


e  Copemi 


waa  the  center  ol  the  u 

~  It  with  th.    - 
Galileo's  ; 

I  the  publicauon.  nowever.  in  loj^,  Bevenieeu  yeaia 
er.  at  his  "Dialogue"  on  the  same  subject,  be  waa 
titi  summoned  to  Rome,  condemned  to  impnaoninent 


dropped 


imnlyr. 


tors,  his  pi 

1843-48.     L  .. 
(iajlaudet, 


eof  t1 


publistied   in    Florenoe 


1  four  ; 


iailaudet,  Thorn  as  Hopklus  (jOi-liw-dlf),  an 
lerican  philanthropist,  was  oom  in  Pennsylvania  in 
17,  and  died  in  1S61,     He  founded  the  first  deaf  and 


lumt  asylum  in  tha  Uni 
Gal  linger,  Jacob  B 

rom  New  Hampshire, 


1863,  I 


ended  a 


Law   School.     Hs   was    i 


o   the    I 


itil  he  entered  pub 
Legiilature,  18«.7L.   __ 
LrvBiu    uiiiiai    curiventTon,    1876:     State   s 
185S  ;  I  1S80;    president  of  State  Senate.  II 


States,  at  Hartford,  Coi 
,.  M.  D..  United  Sla 
1891-1009:     born  in 
iiMlion 


entered  puhlio  life. 


graduate 
?'"  New 


gfotni  of  Btate,  with  rar 

ehurman    of    ItepubLica 

18B8-1905;   meraber  of  ( 

GbIvbuI,  LufBLbon 
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OQ  anMomy  in  thp' University  of  Bologna,  io  whiet 
bt  miade  thoM  diflcoveriee,  partly  by  means  of  ej 


,  Naples  B.nd  the  uaion  of  Italy  under  Victor  E^masu^. 
LaDding  in  Calahna,  b«  entered  Nanles,  and  drove  •>>- 
royai  forces  befnreliim  wiihuut  striking  a  blow,  i 

which  he  returoeil  to  hia  retreat  at  Cap — -■- 

to  draw  sworri.  aud  uocasioiuill;  offeniig 


'ttk.  read/  (till 

, — ..i'inT8U7;''died^'lS82. 

(iarrlck,  David,  Enolish  actor,  aoa  o(  a  captain  in 
the  army;  wu  born  inlfereford  in  1717.  and  went  to 
London  with  Dr.  Johnson  io  1736.  to  itudy  U«.  On 
the  death  of  hia  father,  however,  be  joined  his  brother, 
l.,bul_soon  gave  this  up  to  go  on  the 


1  :!T, 


Hom 


Gambclta,  Leon  Michel,  bom  in  1S3S:  French  i  ioiot.  patentee  of  Drury  Lane,  two  years  later  marryini 
atateaman;  son  of  a  Rocer  of  Cahora;  went  as  a  young  I  Mademoiselle  Violctte.  He  acted  u  Urury  Idne  until 
man  to  Paris  with  the  object  of  practicinE  at  the  bar,  177B,  when  ha  retired  and  sold  his  share  in  the  coDeem. 
but  did  nothing  remarkable  till  bis  thirtieth  year.  In  i  His  last  appearance  was  on  Juoe  lUth.  u  Don  Kelix  in 
1868.  he  attracted  notice  b^  hie  conduct  oS  the  defense    '■The  Wonder."     He  died  on  January  20.   lT7fl,  i      ' 


y  for  both  Paris 


Oppoaition.     After   the   outbreak  of   the   war,   in    the  ■  »«  of  13  to  the  printer  of  the  "Nr 
midst  of  the  siege  of  Pans,  he  went  to  Tours  m  a  bal-    Herald,"  for  which  paper  he  aiterwar 


loon,  and  was 


Gambetta  was   chietly  oecupi 
davalopment  ol   Opiiortunism. 


.in.   on  January.  1 
itt^  part  in  aRain 

jameyear,  fromao 

ally  inflicted  on  himself  by  a  pislol  shot, 

''WiaSat 


,  Gardiner,  eamuel 

(^ur{ 


chamber,  and, 
nly  held  office 
7,  1S82,  aftor 
.  He  died  on 
ouod  accidenlr 

1S29;   Eni 


i.id'-dO 

ted  fellow  of  AU  Souls', 

'hLtorical  works"  incfude 

-Injland  from  the  Accession  of  James  1. 

to  the  IKsj^ace  of  Chief  Justice  Coke,"  "I'riace  Charlee 
and  the  Bpaoish  Uaniase,"  "England  Under  the  Duke 
of  Buekinriiam  and  Charlee  1.,"  Tbe  Personal  Govern- 
■nent  of  CSiarles  I.,"  and  the  "Fall  of  the  Monarchy  of 
Charlfa  t.,"  all  these  being  republished  as  a  continuous 
work  in  1881*4:  -An  fotroduction  to  the  Study  of 
English  History''  (with  J.  H.  MulLnger).  "History  of 
the  Great  CSvil  War."  and  a  compTele  " History  of. 
EOHland."     Died.  1002. 

^^rfleld,  James  AbraiD,  bora  in  Omnite  Township, 
Cuyahoga  County.  Ohio.  November  IS.  18.')! ;  the  twen- 
tieth  preaident  of   the    United  titales.      He  wis  elected 

olSce  in  the  spring  of  the  followingyeHi;  but  on  the 
2d  of  July,  he  was  shot  by  an  BsssHin  (Cruiteau)  while 
at  the  Washington  station  of  the  Baltimore  A  rotomac 
Hallway,  and  died  at  Look  Bisnch.  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  after  lingering  for  nearly  three  months.  His 
early  poverty.  Bis  manly  independence,  his  hard-won 
attainmenlB,  and  bis  incorruptible  integrity,  had  all 
caused  his  career  to  be  watched  as  that  of^a  man  of 
exceptional  powers  and  of  brilliant  pro'"'-'  •".<  v.i. 
untimely  death  was  mourned,  not  only  bi 


Budolph.  Secretary  oi 


Died,  Sep- 

^e  Interior: 
II  dent  of  the 


Garfleld.  James  Budolph.  St 

SOD  of  Jama  Abram  Garfield,  tw< 

United  Slates,  was  bom  in   " 

lSfl5:  craduate  erf  Williams  College,  Maasachusells,  ISS.'i; 

in  1888:  practiced  law  in  Ohio,  13,^-1002:  member  of 
Ohio  Senate,  1896  to  1000;  truat*e  of  Williams  College; 
member  of  United  Stata  Civil  t^^ervice  Commission  from 
1902  to  Februarv.  ItKM;  comraisaioncr  of  corporations, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  from  February, 
1903,    to    March,    1907.     Appointed    SBCretary    of    the 


B  became  owner 


il  Phi  Ian 


cated. 


In  1831,  he  started  "The  Libt 

forth  devoted  himself  entirely,  at  great  peiaonal  risk, 
to  tbe  cause  of  slavery  abolition.  He  visited  England 
three  times  — in  1833,  184U,  and  ISM— and  was  well 
received.  In  1847.  "Sonnets  and  Other  Poems"  from 
hij  pen  were  published,  i     "" 

"Hary   Barton' 


'Wives 


liied,  1879. 
ry,  born  in  182:2;    Englis 
Tried    a    Unitarian    minisi 
'    (IMSl,   "Mooi 

dDaughtera"  was  a 


"Corn- 


in  1728,  and  accompanied  General  Braddock, 
l^usri  1,1.' il  Ihi.  niilhnwk  of  the  WST  In  1775,  wl 
ad  j  ntant-Reneral . 


ipoirtod     by     Cong 

™f  ^fJlTwMliw  detMt'of' 
I  the  latter  part  of  the  war  be 

jmw'allis  at  Camden.     Died.  1 
Gatllng,  Richard  Jordan.  1 


King  defeated  by  I, 

rnin  1818:    -—^ 
In  ISaO,  Li 


I  ted 


use  by  the  United  b 


-lebrated  invention  was  that  of 
.  bears  his  name,  the  conception 

nd  was'  forthwith  brajht  in" 

't^^i't™' A'raon"''Dr.    cUSu^'S 
a  improved  method  of  casting 


conicis    AmbientiumT  "Rechercl 
sup^rieure,"  and  invenl«d  the  llelii 

GefiKls  Khan,  born  in  1162; 
gols.  whose  real  name  was  Temouti 

the  Tartar  tribes,  he  marcheil  hr 

1211).'  mvB«elr  northei 


Itnoad  tb*  I'iedmODtese 


.niKBling  ^ 
of  Cabrera,  b 


Died  in  I85S. 
or  of  the  Mon- 

ng  conmi™at*3 
he  Emperor  ol 
I  empire  <13ia- 

r'Russia"  through  Penia! 

■  (d  numerous  tDwi 

ha  Tartan  returns 

the  Vandals,  togni 
itant^cds  aMoa,  ai 

.Google 


BIOGRAPHY 


3liTv/ 


(TMiUy  stransthei 
420  taslDvuii^  noj 

the  iahabitaats  of'ltaiy  "i^  SlcHv.  "^n  «5,~bii~nir  : 
viHid  to  Rome  by  the  widcv  of  ValeDtiniftn  to  taL«  pi 

b«  wked  for  fourteen  days,  and  ei 

muc> ,  trewure.     Generic    profeu^ 

Oeonre  is  the 

-ifEnglond.     "" 


OcCobar,     1866: 


437 

1  Homui  CktJtalic 


people.  George  U.  (A 
tbe  toraiBr.  wm  bora  at  I 
&ad  died  In  ITSO.  Gee 
general  Europmn  War 
ally  of  Auatria  aonmet  1 
commanded  ir 


r.  1083;  crownei 


1,1743.     In  1755.  n 


„  — —  ...„  j'f'biflhoTrTaw' 

coadjutor  archbishop  of  Baltimore.  May  20,  1877;  Blic- 
ceedod  to  the  see,  October  3,  1877;  presided  at  third 
national  counril  at  Baltimore.  November,  18R4;  vaa 
nominalod  as  cardinal;  inveslBd  with  the  princely  in- 
Biiinia.  June  30.  IS8e.  Author:  "The  Faith  of  Our 
Fathers.'' /-Our  Christian  Heritage,"  "The  Ambawador 

Gibson.  Charles  Dsna.  illiutrator;    bora  in  R"-- 
bury,  Mass.,  SeptBuibet  14,  1867;   educatad  at  Flusbi 
L.  I.,  also  An  Studenta'  League,  New  York. 

Loudon,"  "People  of  Did 
of  People."  "pir».^l.~  — 
of  Mr.Pipp," 

GIlderaleeve/BaahLameauI  p'ralemororGieek  in 

Johns  Hopkins  eince  lS7fl;  bom  in  Cliari«iton,  8.  C  , 
October  2^.  1S31:  graduated  at  Princeton,  1S49,  A.  M., 
1852;  studied  at  univenjitiee  of  Berlin.  Bonn  and  Got- 
(mien  (Pb.  D,,  1853;  LL.  D.,  188fl,  William  and  Mary, 
1.  18fl6   Yale,  1901.  Univenilty  of  Chicaao,  1801; 


lSS4-»?: 


i?'*"'''^'e  Educa 

J  in  Epfpl"  "The  America 


ir  of.Grw 


DUth.   1884; 


i-aa  succeeded  by  his  brother.  William  IV. 

GeorKe,  Henry,  journalist,  author;    h< 
nenta,  C^l.,  November  3,  1862;   son  ot  H 


>ai^,  1SD7,  was  nominated  to  BUcceeS 
,..i..i4t«  rtf  iaflAr..o2iian  party  for  mayor 

_"Lrfe"orHen}yGeorfeT""lBOb'."  Addreas;  IBO'St.  Nicho^ 


D.   C. 

Princeton.  1899);    pr 

Latin,  IRei-aa.Univt...., -...._.     . 

can  Journid  of  PhUalogy"  since  it  was  founded,  IHC 
Author:  "latin  Grammar,"  "Latin  Series"  (prim, 
reader,  school  Latin  grammar,  Latin  composition,  elc 
"Eoaaya  and  Studies,""  Greek  Synlai."  Editor:  "Fi 
sius,"  "Justin  Martyr,"  "  Odes  of  Pindar." 

Gllmao.  Daniel  Colt,  educator;  born  in  Nonric 
Conn.,  July  6.  1831;  gisduated  at  Yale,  1852  (A.  t 
lSi5):  continued  studies  in  Cambridge,  New  Hav 
ant!  Berlin  (I.L,  D..  Harvard,  1878;  St.  John's.  Md.,  187 
Columbia.  1887:  Yale.  1888;  Univeraitv  of  NorUi  Cai 
lina,  1SS9;  Pnnceton,  ISM:  University  of  Toroni 
1903;  University  o(  Wisconsin,  1904);  librarian,  seci 
tary  of  Sheffield  Scienlj fie  Bchool.  and  prof  nsor  of  phi 


andrdate  ol 
'  York,  bu' 

FoT" 


enljfie  Bchool.  ai 
-     'y,  Yale,   .. 
V.  1872-75: 


E 


Author 


Oeorge.  Henry, 

in  Philadelphia,  in  loov,  vuu,  aiu?r  ueiug  aucceasiveiy 

■ettled  in  Cnfifomia.  and  in  1868  ioined'^thB"staff  ™b 
8bd  FiBncisco  paper.  He  afterwards  became  editor  of 
two  papers  there,  and  made  his  Srst  essay  on  the  land 
question  in  "Our  Land  and  l^nd  Policy,''  published  in 

but  in  1880  removed  to  New  YoriTand  "he^e^y^r 
visited  Ireland  on  his  way  to  England.  He  was  there 
arrested  as  a  "suspect"  under  Mt.  Forster's  act,  hut 
was  soon  released.     ;■  Proeresa  and  Poverty"  had  been 

iyi88'3'and  'iSfiVin  supporTof  hfs  prini.rpl™""l5esrd^ 
this  book  he  published  "The  Irish  land  Question." 
"Social  Problems,"  and  "Protection  and  Free  Trade." 
'     candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  New 


:>Ilege,  Oxfi 


"Un 


re  of  Jamn  D.  Di 


"  inaugural 
trsity  Prob- 
a  Democracy 


S'=t 

DUdone,    born    in    1276: 
.;  ,pupif  of  Cimabue  and 

_  -... ,.-  -„.- J"to'; 

Atoul""2tfB  he  went  to''iiome.™«hcre'^e'painS>d  mS 

"("padna' and  ™!rence?  where  his  fnscMaTn'tha'^eruiii 
chapel  of  Kanta  Crocfl  were  discovered  in  1883.  He  also 
painted  the  "Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,"  at 
Naples,  and  designed  the  campanile  of  Florence.  He 
died  in  1338.  aniT  was  buried  In  the  cathedisl  there. 
Glrardi  Stephen   (tAr-roArt/'),  an  American  philan- 


. ,-^ially  a 

When  again  in  England  he  wrote  "Mi<moires  Litt^rairea 

"The  Decline  i^Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^'^he  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1778  and  the  last  in  1788. 
He  enured  parliament  in  1774.  as  a  supporter  of  Lord 
North,  wrote  the  "M^molre  Jui1i5catil,^^and  obtained 
a  place  at  the  board  ol  trade.  From  1783  to  1793.  he 
lived  at  Lausanne,  and  died  11794).  soon  after  his  return. 
Gibbous.  James.  Roman  Catholic  cartlinal;  bom  in 
Baltirnon.  July  23.  183>;   at  early  ai!e  taken  by  par^nU 

there:    returned  to  United  Slates,  and  resided  in  New 


Gladden,  Washtnulon,  author.  Congregational  cler- 
gyman: born  in  Pottsgrove.  Pa.,  February  11,  ISM; 
(treduate  of  Williame,  1850  (D.  D.,  Boenoke  College;  Va.. 
I.L.  D..  University  of  WiaconHn  and  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity, Ind.);  held  aevetal  pastorates  and  editorial 
positions  prior  to  becominc  (18S2)  pastor  of  First  Con- 
Kregationa!  Church,  Columbus,  O.;  especially  known  as 
writer  upon  social  reforms.  Author;  " Plain  Thoughts 
on  the  Art  of  Living,"  "  From  the  Hub  to  the  Hudson," 
"Workinpnen  and  Their  Employers,"  "Being  a  Chris- 
tian," "The  Christian  Way.'^'  'The  Lord's  Prayer." 
"The  Christian  Leasue  of  Connecticut."  "Thinis  New 
and  Old,"  "The  Young  Men  and  the  Churoh«,'^"Ap- 

.  plied  Cbristienity."  "Pariah  Problems,"  '■Burning  Qum- 
lions,"  "SanU  ClauB  on  a  lark."  "Who  Wrote  tbe 
Bible,"  "Tools  and  the  Man,"   "The  Coemopolis  City 

.Club,''  "The  Church  and  the  Kingdom."  "Seven  Pu»- 
zling  Bible  Books."  "Social  Facts  and  Forces,"  "Art 

,  and  Morality,"    "The  Christian  Paotor,"   "How  Uneh 
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le  Old  Doctrinn."  "StnJcht  Shots  nt  Youn 

"Social  Balvntion,"  "Ths  Practice  of  Immoi 
tallty,"  "Where  Uoea  Ihe  Sky  BegiDr"  "Chriilianlt 
and  Socialiam." 

GlBditoDc,  William  Bwkrt  (otrKfKun),  aUtcamai 
oratoi,  and  achiJar;  twni  ic  livarpool  in  ISOQ.  son  c 
a  Uverpml  merchant,  aomeUmc  of  Leith,  and  ot  Aai 
daughUr  of  Aodrev  KobertHn,  Btarnoway;  was  edu 
oMed  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  entered  pwliamant  i 
1S32,  as  member  tor  Newark  in  the  Tory  interai 
QUdstone  delivered  his  maiden  apeech  on  alavery  emsc 
tipation.  May  17,  1S33;  accepted  gffice  under  Sir  Robei 
Pe«l  in  ISM.  and  asun  in  IMI  and  IMA:  ■nil  u  mpir 
ber  for  Oxford, 


in  Left  of 


T  Lord  Aberd' 
falmerston.    bocarae    ch 
alectud  member  for  South  Lancaahire 
leader      ■      ■       - 
elected 


Commons  under  Lord  John  KubkII; 
inwicb,  he  bec^ame  premier  for  the  first 
liding  oOice  until  1875:   afUr  a  brillianl 


le  for  InLan 
I,' the  ln,\u 


'XK 


wilHl  hV  B  fl 

'  f89","and'» 


^'^r.'' 


Ha"SaXn''lfi 
Iter  Abbey. 
GIsssow,  Ellen 

In  Richmond,  Va.,  April  22,  1S74 
Author:     "Tte   D-u-nrt.n..''    "Pt 
Planet,"    "The  Vc 
and  Other  Poems.' 

Glenn,  Kobett  Brodnuj 

in  RockinghaiD  County,  N.  C.,  Auii_. 
cated  by  tutor  at  borne,  high  nchool.  Leaks; 


e  died  ■ 
Weatmii 

Gholfon.  ODvaligt;  bor 

'"74:    private  eduntior 

Phaaea  of  an    Inferic 

-la  Freema 

'The  Delii 


',  N.  d,    _, 

=,   high  Khool, 

Davidnn  College,   N.   C,   Dnivenity  of 
P«reon>  Law  Sobool,  Richwood  Hill.  N. 

•n  general  pr-   ■    -    '  ' -"■--  -    - 

)fT;rm  of  1 


1854; 


if  Vin 


,   Moody 

slfgraph  Company,  ctr. 
881;     nolmtor   for   St 


vood  Hill.  N.  C.     Engaged 
WiBiton,  N.  C.  BnceT^S. 


7;    gnveraor  of  Non 
Baulllon.  cnusder 

,  1™"  JerumTMn ' ; 


roUna,  1905^, 


of  Jen 


1    1097; 


defeated  thu  „ ^ ,  _., 

1    and    alaurht«red 
.      _..      ,.j  he  was  e!«l    '    ' 

A«alon,  dying,  probably  by  poison,  in  1100, 
^    Goelhe.    Jobaim    WolfBang    ti<"-    f-'"" 

tort-on-the-ilain  in  17«,  of  noble  ft 
a  liberal  education.     At  sixteen,  he 


in  Frank- 
d  received 
Leipzig  to 


lof  H 


'Published 


veled  for  i 


, slater,  he  PL 

"Goeti  von  BerlichingiiQ ''  wid  "Liodar  der  Wu , 

the  latter  of^which  was  immensely  popular.     In  1775. 

n  1786,  to  IlaV,  where 
for  two  yean,  and  conceived  some  of  his 
is.  Thodrumaaof  "IphiKenia,""Egmonl," 
Ato  Tasao"  were  produced  between  1786 
n  which  yr&r  also  the  Gut  fra^cmenta  of 
!re  published.  In  1794.  Ooethe's  botanical 
imught  him  iulo  connKtion  with   Schiller, 

le  raiults  of  hi>  acLentilS  studiea  wan-,  besideB'"The 
ttamorphoe'is  of  Plants,"  the  "  Beitrlliie  lur  Oplik" 
791-92),  and  a  book  on  the  theory  nf  color,  "Farben- 


Mesnwh 


:>  Newtoi 


1   Dorothea 


had 


wished  till  the  year  befon 
Dmnanied  the  Grand  Duk. 

autobiography.     Died,  1832- 

Goldsmlth,  Oliver,  bom  in  1728:    Engliah  poetan< 
nimSDce  writer;  aon  of  a  poor  Irish  clerByman  of  Pallat 


Lonrford,  went  as  siiar.  in  1744,  to  Trinity  Collw, 
Dublin,  whera  ha  led  a  miaanible  life  till  be  took  bi* 
deeree  five  yeara  later.  After  this  —  having  failed  to 
obtain  ordination,  took   pupils  tar  a  time,  and  lot  his 

ma^^^anif  from™^?™lo  La'yd™    but,  «(»r"stayinS 

London  throufh  France,  Switaerlan^,  and  Northern 
Italy.    Bupporting    himself    by    flute-playing.     After   a 

literary  haek,  be  produced,  in  1759,  his  "Inquiry  into 
the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe."  Tbis 
Bold  well,  and  gained  for  the  author  the  adiuaintanoe 
of  Dr,  Johnson.  Boon  alter  he  was  engaged  to  oontrib- 
ule  to  tha  "Public  Lcdmr,"  and  the  /■Citiien  ol  the 

■■  I^'^ttem  frcm  a™  blaman  tinlSso"."  "The™  veler  " 
followed  in  1765,  and  "The  Vicar  of  Wakelield"  (sold 
for  fifty  guineas  only)  in  1766,  but  Goldsmith  was  im- 


11T70).    and    his    1 

mBDtioned  "Animated  Nature.'" 

Gompera.  Samuelf  preaidant  c 
of  Labor;  bom  in  England,  Jan 
maker  by  trade;  has  oeen  advr 
labor,  and  conaectad^witb  ^Iha  e 


n  Federt 


.□  of  Labor  a 


erted    ViUaie  " 
taliatlon."  Tie 


marican  Federation 
y  27.  1850:  cigar- 
e  of  the  ri^ta  of 

:>ne  of  the  f  ounden 


Goodwin.  Nalhaniel  C,  actor;    bom  in  Boston  in 

1857:  studied  under  Wyaeman  Marshall,  then  manager 
of  Boston  Theater:  -went  to  Naw  York  and  played  in 
"Law  of  Naw  Vork,"  1876,  and  later  as  Captain  Cross- 
tree  in  "Black-eyad  Susan"  (burlaaque);  slorred  in 
Rice's  "EvanreUne,"  "Hobbiw,"  "The  Member  from 
Blocum,"  "InMiioura,"  "Nathan  Hale,"  and  other  plays. 
OoodTrtn,  William  TVatson,  educator:  bom  in 
Concord,  Mass..  May  9.  1831;  graduate  of  Harvard, 
1S51;  studied  at  univenitiea  ot  GOttingen.  Berlin,  and 
Bonn  [Pb.  11^  GOtlingen.  18i5;  LL.  D.,  Amherat.  1881; 
Cambridge,  Eng..  1SS3;  Columbia,  1S87;  Eldinburili 
1890;  Harvard,  1891;  Chicago.  1901;  Yale,  1001; 
D,  C,  L.,  Oxford,  Eng.,  18901.  Tutor  at  ijarvard. 
1856-60;  first  dir«tor  ol  American  School  of  Clasiioal 
BtiKlies,  Athens.  Greece,  18S2-S3:  kniEbt  of  Greek  Order 
of  the  Redeemer;  profcmr  of  Gre^  lilerature,  Hai^ 
vard.  1860-1901:  professor  emeritus  since  1901;  over- 
seer of  Harvard,  1903.  Author:  "Syntax  of  the  Moods 
and  Ten™  ot  the  Greek   Verb,"    ''Greek  Grammar." 


vantage  of  poverty  and  privation,  he,  in  1844,  produced 
bis  naw  method  of  hardening  rubber  by  means  of  sul- 
phur, he  became  involved  in  a  fresh  series  of  troubles, 

his  inventions.  His  patenls  latterly  amounted  to  sixty, 
and  both  medals  and  honofs  were  awarded  him  in  Lon- 

r.  Cor 
:.  ISK 


<D.  D..  Bowdoin 
Minister  of  Old  I 
lecturer  in  Lowi' 
Beecher  lecturer. 

and  the  Sew^he 


lefending  Kharti 
luring  the  exped 


sorge  Angler.  CongreKatJonai  clergyman; 

nd,^Bnuary2.  1853;   educ— -•■  = 

.,  ^otlan/;    ,       ' 


B3.    Harvant.    ISSG); 
Boston,    Binee    1884; 


mortahty 
ir  Faith,'' 


jvard.    1386-90;      Yals, 


raloc,   who   n 
nstihe  force 


of  the  Uahdi 


Tiished  himself  in  the  course  of  the 
subeanucntlv.  in  China  and  in  India. 
I,    he   lived  quietlv   at  Graveaend, 


SPti 


1  Commission  of  tha  Danube,  t 
He  held  this  poeititHi.  with  marvebua  suce 


the  okae  of  1874,  wbui  be  returned  t 
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battTat'of 


-1  brigade.  Gnt  diviaUm,  Sth  Army  Coipi  (LBwtoD'i 

rupied  sdvsncs  of  sauthsrn  line  GghtinK  bt'-'- 

nd.  Ocuber  3.  and  Biouiaa.  October  I 


in«d  Ko^mber  1,  1890.  t__ 

■igLde  Fovsred  flsnks  and  rwr  of  McArtliur'i  di- 

■  _.__  -i-ji^^tifld  to  LJiv&de  prqviti^H  ot  BatuBD 

'    ■  y,    1900,    to   diBtrict 

tniufflTTed  to  sepante  brifnde, 
r,  igoi^orderreatorsd;  Marm- 
Uith  Smantfl  Brig&de.  Samar. 

...jnl  United  Stal«  Army,  Febru^ 
.udsii  depaitment  of  Texu.  1902, 
ipartment  of  Lftkes  until  SepMm- 
'-ng  deparliaect  of   the 

I  ttie  Texsa  «Lmp^i|n  of 'IMJT 

WBv.  In  tde  ume  year  I  publnhed  my  fimt  iMry."  '•  eion.  During  the  Civil  War  he  '«ptured  Fort  Henry 
Gould,  Georse  Jay,  capitalut:  bora  io  N«i>  York, '  (February.  1S62),  and  Fort  DnDRlgon:  hod  the  battle 
February  0.  iaS4:  private  educnlion;  prmdent  and  □(  Sbilob  (April  8-7):  defeated  Price  at  luka  (Septamber 
director  of  MiBMuri  AciGc  Railway  adnce  May  10.  1803,  tSthJ.  and  ioi  hii  capture  of  Vickaburx  iu  July.  1303, 
Teiai  A  Pacific  Railway  Company  since  1893,  Inter-  waa  made  rnsjor^general.  He  further  distinpiished 
national  A  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  since  .  himself  by  the  relieT  of  Chattaoooga  in  November,  and 
lSe3,  Little  Rock  Junction  Railway  lince  IbSS,  Man-  ;  was  voteda  rnld  medal  for  bia  servicee.  In  March,  1864, 
hattan  Railway  Company  since  1802,  St.  Louis,  Iron  ,  he  became  Tieti tenant-general  and  commander-in-chiel 
MountAiD  A  Southern  Ilailway  Company  since  1893, '  of  Che  Federal  Armies,  and  in  little  more  than  a  year 
Arkansaa  Midland  Railway.  Kansas  Gty  Northwestern  ,  bipugbt  the  war  to  a  close.  On  July  25.  ISM.  he  waa 
Raiimad  Company,  Kansas  k  Arkanaae  Valley  Railway,  named  general  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and 
Sedalia,  Wanaw  A  Bouthwwtem  Railway  Company,  in  18a8,\eca[ne  president^  being  re-clecled  in  1872.  He 
Weatherfiird,  Hineralwelb  A  Northweatero  Railway;  aucceMively  superintended  the  parification  of  the  South- 
chairman  boanl  ot  directors  of  Wab»ah  Railroad  Com-  era  Statoi.  the  restoration  of  the  finaocee,  and  the  di»- 
Sny,  Denver  A  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company,  Rio  banding  of  (he  army,  "and  he  obtained  from  England 
ande  Weatem  Railway  Company;  vice-president  and'  the  payment  of  the  A  ItLbama  claims.  On  bis  retirement 
director  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Rio  from  olhce  he  made  a  tour  round  the  worid.  Having 
Grande  Southern  Railroad.  Kansas  City  Soiithern  Rail-  lost  his  modento  fortune  in  an  unfortunate  speculation, 
way  Company;  director  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  life,  which,  being  succeasful. 
Rsultoad  CompaU',  Chicago  *  Aiton  Railway  (Company,  to  some  extent  reiievad  him.  He  died,  in  1885,  of  can- 
Union    Pacific    Railnud    0>mpany,    Southern    Facilic    cer.  after  a  year's  severe  suffering. 


Company    E^uiUblt 
— --T,  (JatJonal  "- 

-jnipany,  Colorado  Midland   Railway  Company,  '  became  an  Opposition  leader.     In  1780  he  t 

Oregon   abort   Line    Railroad   ComHny,    Pacifii;    Hail    the  crown  was  the  only  link  between  Englai 


1  Bank  of  Commerce,  National  Surety    catcd  at  Trinity  (VAlegc.  Dublin,  and  called 

■  '    ""      ■  "        »ny.  Colorado  Fuel  i    bar  io  1772;   entered  the  Irish  Fariiament  i 

1   Railway  (Company  '  '  ^         '     ■■"■"  ■ 


Company,  Mercantile  Trust  Company.  (3oloiado  Fuel  i    bar  in  1772;   entered  the  Irish  Fariiament  io  17TS,  and 
■ —   "ompany,  Colorado  Midland   Railway  (iimpany,  '  became  an  Opposition  >—■■--      '-  ■■"">  ■- '  "— ' 

I   abort   Line    Railroad   Comnny.    Pacifii;    Hail    the  crown  was  the  onlj 

ihip     Company,     American     District    Telegraph    land,  and  in  1782,  bf  m 


Cor 

(- --         , 

1868:  danghleroflateJayaod  Helen  Dsy(Miller)Gould;  not  shared  by  .__ 

identified  with  benevolent  work:  gave  United  Statee  call  of  Fitiwilliam,  power  paeeed  from  his  hands  to  the 
Ooveramenl  (lOO.OOO  at  heginninit  of  war  with  Spain;  United  Irislimen.  Having  been  some  years  in  retire- 
active  member  Women's  National  War  Relief  Aasocia-  ment,  he  actively  opposed  the  union,  and  aftec  aa  iater- 
tion;  gave  freely  to  its  work;  at  Camp  WikaS  made  val  of  two  years  entered  the  British  Parliament  as  mem- 
care  ofuck  and  coovalsKent  soldien  her  personal  care,  bei  for  Malton.  He  was  offered  office  by  Foi,  but  re- 
and  gave  tfiO.OOO  for  needed  supplin.  fused:  supported  the  Irish  iosurrecCion  bill  of  1807, 
Gounod.  Charles  Francois,  French  composer:  and  devoted  his  last  yeais  to  the  cause  of  the  Catholic 
bom  in  Paris  in  1818,  and  educated  at  the  Conservelflire  emancipation.     Died.  1820. 

under   Hal«vy  and   Zlmmermann,   whose  daughter  he.      Gray,  Asa.  a  distinguished  American  boUnist;  bom 

married  in  1847.     In  1830,  he  gained  the  priie7or  com-  in  Pans.  Oneida  County,  N.  Y..  in  1310;    graduated  in 

ruuitinA    AA,1    flftAr  ^b:*:^^  RftTnn  ar-A  Vienna    Ka,.>,na  mfv1i„Tii»  in   Tud^-    becsms  Fisber  profsflsor  of  notiirsl 

,  and  in  1874,  succeeded  Agaasii  as 


"Sappho.'^    hie   Ant  opera,    was .  reirent  n 

r , I  the  composer  was  soon  after  ap-    diJ  mud 

pointed  director  of   the  OrphAin.     After  some  minor    on  a  sour 


"Faust"  appeared  in     ^ 

le  Th«&tre  Lyrique.  "Mireile"  folkiwed  in  1864,  and  wrote  "The  Flora  of  North  America,"  and  by  1 
Rom«o  et  Juliette"  in  lBe7.  Of  his  later  works  the'  various  manuals  of  botany  and  "Natural  Sciem 
lief  are   "Jeanne   d'Am."    "The    Redemption,"    and    Hetlgion."     Died.  13B8. 

Died.  1303.  I      Gray.   George,   jurist;    bom   in  New  Castle 

.■u.  .....    ^.._.D ..._    _  T. ......    ■■>■'■;  gmauatedatPrinceton,  1869(A.M. 


Oracchas  (ffraA!'-,tus>,  Cains  SempronlUB,  „.. -, _ . 

_  _     Opimiiis.  121.     His  hmther.  at  Wilminirtnn:  attornev-ireneral  of  Dataware. 

Tiberius  Sempronius,  bom  B.C.  11 _ _    

'  wasalso  killedinan  uprisingof  thepatriciansBgaiost  foreign   relations  and   judiciary  .- . 

ropoaal  to  distribute  the  public  lands.     Died.  133.  in    IBOB   afflluited    with    the    national    (gold-standard) 


Gnnt.   Frederick   Dec 

Statee  Army;   bom  in  St.  ] __.  _ 

Ulysses  S.  and  Julia  D.  Giant;  graduated  at  West  Point,    member  of  Uie  Joint  High  Commission  at  IJusbec.  ltW8, 
1871;  assigned  to  fourth  cavalry,  waa  lleutenant-i^oinnel  .  and  member  of  the  International  Permanent  Court  of 


;,   brigadiei  , _ —  .-  -—  ,. .... 

ouis.  May  30,  1850;   eon  of    Commission,   Paris,    1_R9S;  ^appointed  by  tl 

liry.  WM  11 


United  Statee  Army  when  he  resigned  his  commission,  |  Arbitration   under  The   Hague  convention,  Noverobei 
■■  ..-■.■- II iudge  United  Sut«  Circuit  Court,  third  ■--■■-■- 


JaniMry,    1808.     Became  colonel   of    14th    New    York    Commission,  1002. 

volunteer  infantry  upon  beginning  of  war  for  Cuba,  and  ;      Gray.  Tbomas.  an  English  poet,  was  bom  in  Lon- 

May  Z7,  1808.  was  appointed  brrgadier-RCneral.  United    don.   1716.  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  which  uni- 

ommanded  mil'iUry ^^distri'™  oP'^rjiun:    Hi7"aie9"  occupv  a  high  rank  in  Enidish  poetry,  and 
D  Fbilippinea,  April.  1800:  commanded  sec-  i  bis  well-known    "Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church- 
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if  Che  most  perfect  compositions 
we.     Died.  1771. 
orninlSll;   American  jounuiliBt 
a,  New  Ilftmnhire  fanner:   c&me 
ter  some  failures,  established  in 


.ineolD  sod  tte  Uaion.  Id  1848,  h 
f  Cancress,  and,  tboush  not  pmmi 
f  the  founders  of  the  Republican  | 
Itimately,  however,  became  a  De 
eeifully  opposed  Gnnt  ior  the  pw 


"Tiie  Americau  C 


■  CoUege;    took  ordi 

AT  of  -St.  Pbihp's,  SHpney,  oecominc  in  isoa, 
at  Lambeth.  He  wan  author  of  "A  Short  His- 
tory of  tiia  English  PeoplK."  "A  Hislniy  of  the  EnEliah 
Pe(iple."'-TheltIaklngof  England."  ancf  "The  Conquesl 
•  "^    ■nd.-.publi.bed. after  hii  doatli,  in  1883,  by  lii£ 

>  "  HSDC^  II. "  in  the  "Tiralve  Engiieh  States- 


People, 
of  Eogl 


educated  timaelf.  i 

self  aC  the  battle  of  the  Brandywinc ; 
times  by  ConiinliiB.  but  won  the  bati 
Died.  1780. 

Gregory    I„   Pope,   called  the 
pointed  by  the  Emperor  of 

but.  on  inheriting  W  fath,.  „  „„ __.„ .     _ 

becBToe  Abbot  i^  St.  Andrev's.  Rome-  After  being 
secrrtary  to  PeWus  U.,  he  succeeded  him  as  Bishop 
of  Rome:  renouncwl  communion  with  the  Eastern 
Cbristiana  because  of  the  as.'^umption  of  the  title  "  L'ni- 

composad  chanU,  and  eslAblished  a  musicsJ  school,  in 
whicli  be  taught  himself,  and  collected  and  arranged 
fragments  of  ancient  hymns.     He  was  a  Kfcat  opponent 

works,  of  which  the  chief  was  lus  "Morals  on  the  Book 
of  Job."     Died.  001. 

Grecory  ¥11.,  "Hildebraod":  bom  in  1020;  a  man 
of  modest  birth,  who  became  monk  of  Clugny  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Rome;  aiBrciaod  grpat  mfluence  over  Loo  IX- 
aod  succeeding  popes,  tiU  he  was  himself  appointed,  in 
1073,  to  succ^  Aleiander  H.       He  atlnctcd  simony 

fiUtiiro('^ei«ion'7rom''thi'l"perar'^nd''M^^^^ 

Ha  was  Qrmly  opposed  by  William  1.  of  England  and 
Philip  I.  of  France,  but  he  excommunicated  Henry  IV. 
of  Germany,  and  compelled  him  to  do  penance  in  1077. 
although  he  was  eventually  deposed  by  him.     He  died 

rescue  fnim  the  cas'Ue  of  St.  Angela  by  the  Normans  of 
Apulia. 

Grevy.  Francois  Paul  Jnlea.  bom  in  ISnT:  French 
statesmao.  came  <o  Che  tmnt  at  Paris  as  a  defender  of 
tepublicaos  in  political  cases,  and  in  IS48,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  constituent  SHCmbly.  He  joined  the 
cat*  Gauche,  became  vice^prwident  of  the  Assembly, 
and  opposed  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon.  In  1S6S, 
-• —  department  (the  Jura)  returned   him  for  the 


Grimm.  Jakob  L 


.ished  m  1B58.     Jali 


e  lSe7,  second  Georgia  district: 
ic  ConRTSssional  Cummittee,  1902. 
dwiK  (trrim),  a  German  philologist 

Karl!  born  1785.  "Y^ei?  pi^dpal 
I,  who"^Bd' 


his  nat 


1871.  a 


B^^tio^n.'^  1879,  he't^womeT' resident  of  tTe  Rep"b?ic* 
1  which  office  Jie^  displayed  much  tact,  and^  in  1885, 

>ecem^^ol 

ras  obliged  lo  resign  owing  to 
1-lBw's  (M.  Wilson)  implicatio 
als.     Died,  1891. 

Ijidy  Janei  bom  1  ^    .. 

■-'■■■■-•-  by  E< 


Henry  *IIl.i 


d  VI.  i 


oliie  1 


1  Btandanl  works.    Wilhelm  died  in  1859. 

Sharles  Henry,  lawyer:  born  in  Pom- 
lunty.  Conn.,  September  20.  1833:  went 
to  Ohio,  May,  lS3g;  attended  country  log-echoo]  house; 
taught  aohool:  studied  law:  admitted  to  liar,  lg5T;  en. 
raced  in  prscUee.  Served  in  EiKhleecth  Ohio  volunteen, 
July.  ISil,  to  November,  1865,  as  major,  iieutenant- 
Kolooel.  colonel,  and  brevet  bngadier-general.  Mem- 
ber  of  Ohio  l^egislature,  1874-78  IspeaEer,  two  years): 
pmsideutial  elector.  1S72  and  1S30:  tmates  Ohio  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home,  ISSO-gS,  and  presi- 
dent for  five  years;  delegate  at  lar^  to  National  Repub- 
lican Convention,  1896  and  1900:  member  of  Conpesa 
18S5-41.  and  again  from  1S03  to  1907,  eleventhOhio 
district:  member  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeaDi,  and 
chaimian  of  Committee  on  Min«  and  Mining,  55th,  and 
member  o(  CommiHee  on  Wa>-8,  and  Means   Committee 

and    FisberiM,   Sflth,   57th,  5Sth,  and  50th  Coogresesa. 
Author:     '-William  McKinley,  His  Life  and  Work." 

Grosvenor,  Edwin  Atiguslus,  educator,  author; 
bom  in  Newburyport.  Mass..  August  30.  1845;  graduate 
from  Amherst,  isa7.  Andover  Theolowcal  Seminary. 
1872  (A.  M..  Ambeist,  1871;  LL.  D.,  Wabash,  1903, 
Alfred  University.  1904);  professor  of  history,  Robert 
College,  Constantinople.  1873-90;  professor  of  European 
history.  1892-08.  modem  governmente  and  Chair  admin- 
istralion,  1898-1901,  modem  government  and  intei> 
national  law  since  1901.  Amherst.  Author:  "The  Rippo- 

"The  Permanence  of  the  dreek  Type":  "Contemporary 

Grote.GeoTKe.bom  in  1794;  hiatcrian  and  Bolitieianr 
educated  at  Uie  Charterhouse:  entered  the  family 
bankinghouse,  but  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  literary 


Radicals."     Ha  "Hiat 


met  CasBubon.     As  a  friend  of  Ban 

Maurice  |iei9).but  two  years  after  hb 
escape,  and  be  went  to  Paris  for  sor 
short  stay  in  Holland,  and  a  resideU' 
Hambure,  he  returned   (n    Paris    in 

death.  Chief  amonn  his  manv  worli 
Sacra."  -De  Jur 


1635,  as  Swedish 
hortly  before  his 


Duke 


f  Nor 


f  Dudli 


Grins,  James  M, 
Lagrange,  ■"-  ■■— ■- 
■■    maTC 


otd  Dudley.     Dieii 


that  e^ECt.  It  is  nut  certain  whether  he  intended  to 
betray  the  cause  of  Napcleon,  but  his  culpable  indecision 
certainly  contributed  to  the  disaster  which  befell  the 
French  arms.  Exiled  in  the  same  year,  he  was  ratoied 
to  his  rank  and  honors  in  1830.  and  died  in  1847. 

Guerlcke.  Olio  von.  boin  in  1602:  German  philooo- 
pher;  bom  in  MajEdeburic.  of  which  he  became  burgo- 
master, alter  traveling  in  France  and  England,  and 
studying  at  Leyden.  He  invented  the  air-pump,  and 
made  eiperimente  before  the  diet  at  Katiebon  in  1654. 
He  also  constructed  Che  fiixt  electric  machine,  and  de- 

'bed   his   "  Magdeburg   Hemisph         ' 


NonnaTCirflegB.  Nashville.  Tson.,  1881;    u 
and  studied  faw;    admitted  to  boi,  18S3; 


Experimento."     Died,  1688. 

GutTey,  James  McClurR,  petrc 

enmproduoer:   bora 

unry  19.  1839;    edu- 

cated7n'publie"scln»ls'and  a^Urm 

railroad  and  express  clerk  in  Sout 

;   returned  to  Peon- 
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, le  Uoiud 

\t^U»:  giMaaively  engaiKd  in  silver  knd  gold  mining, 
rith  larse  bituminoiu  coal  holdings:    wetl^nowo  si  > 

•yl™i'"on''NwS^iJ  S^a^ix^.  but"™t  held' or  wm 

Guldo  Isui'dal.  Brnl,  B  tnmoua  I Ulian  punter  of  the 
BoloBnrAB  Acbool;  bom  in  137^.  After  itudying 
under  th«  Carocci.  he  took  up  his  reflidenes  in  Hame, 
where  be  obt&ined  the  patnrnA^  of  Pope  Faul  V.     Ilia 


Usiuen  Ot  the  Innorents."      Died,  1542. 

GulacBrd,  Robert,  born  inlOIS:  Norman  sold  isr;  son 
of  TuicrBd  d'Hauteville;  defeated  Leo  IX.  at  Civitellii, 
■nd,  with  his  brother  HumphiBy,  vm  invested  by  him 
with  the  dukedom  of  Apulia.  Hubsequcntty  be  rescued 
OioKOrv  VU.  (ram  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  invade.1  the 

uunat  it,   haviDK  defeated  the  fleeti  of  the  Eastern 
Snpire  and  Venice.     Died.  10S5. 

Johtli  profcMor  of  genera]  pglhology  and 

tu,  Oiha.  January'  4,  1862;    «iu- 
Matanuu:    M.  D.,  Univenity  of 


cil^ 


PconsylYi 
ISTO-Sei 


leal  diseases.  Ui 

'   .rn  in  hiiu 

La  Ei 


'.UPL  U.,      _ 

aemiessmcB  I8S1:  WM  profHwirof  pstholony.  Univer- 
sity of  Pennaylvama:  onatafl  of  General  tStiof tet aa  yeliow 
fever  Blpert  in  Santiago  eampaign,  1898.  Prominent  in 
Cuban  politics  in  Ihia  country.  Editor  "La  Kevista  de 
Hedicina  Tropica]." 

Guliol,  Francois  Pierre  Gulllaume  <ae-io').  a  dis- 
tiUKUiihe^  French  scholar,  hislorisn,  and  stalmmnn. 
was  born  in  17S7.  As  an  auttior.  Cuiiot  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  "Edinburgh  iteview,"  "the 
gnmtemt  Frencb  writer  of  bis  time,  and  scarce  ownini;  an 
equal  in  any  other  country."  His  chief  works  are  a 
translation  of  Gibbons's  "  Decline  and  Fall."  a  "  History 
of  Civilisation  (fifth  edition.  1845),  "Histoire  de  la  II&- 
volution  d'AnEletarro  (1827-56),  a  "  i.ife  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well," and  a  "History  of  France"  (18701.     Died,  1S74. 

Guitarus  (BU^&v'ut)  is  the  name  of  four  kinra  of 
Swedeo.  Guatavua  1.  (Vasal  was  born  at  Slu^kholm. 
1490.  He  diove  tho  Danish  usurper.  Christian  1!,.  from 
ttiB  country,  and  was  crowned  king,  1527;  died,  1639. 
Guatavua  11.  {Adolphua),  gmndson  of  above,  one  of  tho 

lail:    kin^  at  the  battle  of  LUtzrn,  Germany,   ieJ2. 


1771;  ananinatwi  by  At 
1792.  Gustaviu  IV., born 
GusUvuB  111..  1702:  was 
land,  1837. 

GnlenlwrKi . 'ohann  (l 
la  1460.  h»  enlcred 'into 


ibip  with  John  Fau 


between  the  partite.  In  consequence  of  ' 
was  compelled  to  resign  to  Faust  all  th 
profiW  o(  hia  invention.     Hied,  1468. 

Guyot.  Arnold. bom  in  IS07;  Bwisi 
aeologist;  came  to  America  in  1849,  an< 


and  teit^books.     Hi 
tological  and   Ph>'si[ 


lea  •'  issued   by  the  B 
"Earth  and  Man." 


Hadlcy,  Arthur  TwlnloB.  nresidenl  of  Yale  aincs 
June  29.  1899:  bom  in  New  Haven,  Ctonn.,  April  23, 
18M:  graduats  of  Yale,  I87S:  student  of  Univereily 
of  Berim  (LL.  D..  Hervard.  1S09:  Columbia,  1900; 
JohnsHopkins.  1902).  Tutor.  1870-83. lecturer,  1883-86. 
Yale:  appointed  eoMmiaiiDnet  of  statistics,  Connecticut, 
1885:  professor  of  wlitinl  science,  Yare.  1886-99. 
Author:  "Railroad  Transportation,  Its  History  and 
Laws,"  "Connecticut  Labor  Reports.  lH8fi-86,"  "Eco- 
nomics: An  Account  of  the  Relations  Between  Private 
Property  and  Public  Welfare,"  "The  Educalion  of  tbs 

"  " Freedom    and     Responsibility." 

the  tenth  edition  of  Encyclopedia 

Helnrlch,  born  in  Polsdam.  1834: 


BriUnnica. 

German  naturalist,  was  appoiniea  m  i 
soOlogy  at  Jena.  He  afterwards  traveli 
Europe,  and  viiited  Egypt.  Syria,  and 


in  of  the  Human  Race," 


itch'a  HuKl.'' 


1S81.  he  went  t< 

History  of  Creati 

"Popular  Lectur  _        _     _ 

"  Voyage  of  H.  M.  B.  Challenger,"  etc. 

Hanard,  Henry  Bider,  En«lish  novelist:  bo 
Bradcnham,  Norfolk,  1866;    went  to  Natal  in  IS] 
secretary  tu  Sir  H.  Bulwer.  and  waa  afterward*  d: 
of  the  High  Court  of  the  Transvaal,     In  1879.  be  rati 
to  Enaland,  and  published  in  1882.  "Cetei 
WbiteVleyibora."     This  was  followed  by  » 
the  chief^  which  ware  "Dawn."  "TbeWi 
"King  Solomon's  Mioe*  "  and  "She,"    "  ~ 
tra,"^' Beatrice."  and  "Erie  Brighteya.    eio. 

Hahnemann.  Cbrlitlan  Samuel  Fried  rich,  bom  la 
1766;  German  physician,  the  founder  ot  homtpopatby, 
towhich  hewaa  led  hy aiperiments  made  on  bimaelf  wiui 
Peruvian  bark.  He  practiced  at  Letpsif,  but  waa 
obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  the  hoatility  oftlie  apothe- 
caries there.  He  was  invited  to  Kiitben  by  tbs  Duke  of 
Anhalt,  and  afterwards  spent  eight  years  in  Paris.  He 
e:tpoundcd  bis  system  in  '^Organon  of  the  Uealing  Art," 
and  other  wurki.     Died,  1843. 

Hale.  Edward  Everett,  author,  chaplain  United 
Stales  Senate;  bom  in  Boston,  April  3,  1822;  atudied 
in  liostoo  1.atin  school;  Enulu>te  of  Horvaid,  1830. 
S.  T.  D.,  1879:  (LL.  D.,  liartmouth,  1901,  Williams. 
1904):  studied  tbeotogy;  licensed  to  preach;  minister 
Church  uf  the  Unity,  Worceater,  Man..  1846-58:  Prom- 
inent promoter  of  "Chautauqua"  circles  and  ''Lend-a- 


rcivalk 


.lories):  "The  Man  Wit 
>iie  is  Ten,"  "Margaret  : 
lame,"  ■■Mr.  Tangier's 
cholan,"  "His  Level  E 
Ups      and      Downs," 

Fortunes  of  Rachel,"  " 

lew  York."  ■■  Christmas  Eve 
Chriatmoa  in  Naixagonsett." 
aloce."  Other  works:  "Skel 
)ry,"  "  Kansas  and  Nebraska," 
lerpra."  ''The  tjtory  of  Maaaaehus: 
ither  Homes,"  "For  Fifty  Yearn" 
Boyhood,' '    "  Chautauq 


punlry; 


"Ten  Tim 


Ingland    Boyhood,"    "Chautauquan    History    ot    the 
r..,.~.i  o.j,tBB,"  "It  Jeeus  Come  to  Boaton,"  ''«i 
red  Yean  "  "Ralph  Waldo  Emsison,' 
■  "New  Englancf  Ballads, '■  "" 
Senate."  Mitor;  "Modem  . 


riord  County.  He.,  June 
ILL.  D..  Bates  College, 
n  College);  admitted  to 
of  Hsncoek  County  for 
Leiishtture    1867,  1868. 


nine  yean;  member  of  Maine  Legishtture,  1867,  1868. 
andlSeO;  member  of  Congress,  1S8B-79.  Waaoppoinl- 
ed  postmaaler-general  by  Pr«ident  Grant,    1874.  but 


was   tendered   naval  portfolio 


before  his  death.  He  wrote  a  "History  of  the  Plea*  of 
the  Crown,"  "Difficilea  Nugn,"  and  an  lasayon  "Gravi- 
tation of  fluids."     Died,  1878. 

Hall,  Granville  SUnley,  president  and  pmfimr  of 
psychology,  Clark  University,  since  1888;  bom  in  Ash- 
field,  Mass.,  February  1.  1848;  graduate  of  Williams, 
B.  A..  1867,  A.  M..  1870;  (Ph.  D..  Harvard,  1878; 
LL.  D.,  University  of  Hichiean.  1888:  Johns  Hopkins, 
1902).  Professor  of  psychofogy.  Antioch  (O.l  CoU<«a, 
1S72~76;  studied  in  Berlin,  Boon,  Hddslbenr  and 
U IpiiK:  lecturer  on  psychology  in  Harvard  and  Williams 
1880-81;  professor  of  psych  Jogy,  Johns  HopkiOB.  1881- 

"Hin™To.wkfd  a  S^lwt  ariS^Deacriplit^iblioi  ""^ 


1    John   M.  Man 


liography 


Hallam,  Henry,  an  English  historian;  bo 
Vindsor,  in  1777.  His  (crealest  works  comprise  a  " 
f  the  State  of  Europe  During  the  Middle  Agea," 
kinstitutianal  History  of  EngrBad  from  the  Acoeas 
lenry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  -^  
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kiai.     Hunpdeu  ma  killad  ii 
FiaTd,  1S43. 

Hancock,  John,  born  ia  li 


aught  the  CTlerrnJ- 


it  of  Cbklsrovv 


As  mile  ar.  I 


>out  48&  B.  C. 


,  _  jHrthaEinian  leader,  fatl 

1  heed  of  ■  faction  at  Carthage: 
tnanded  in  Sicily  in  the  Gist  Funic  War.  at  the  clc 


«  killed  in 


0  the  Uningf 


SB.  C. 


D  at.  Kit«  in 

™a^w  »ptain  S^iUety."  In*!"'"',  he  wm  wLh- 
Inctou'I  aida^e-camp.  in  1782,  a  member  ot  CaoKtaa. 
aiid,  in  17S7,  a  delegate  to  the  invention  which  drew 
tip  th4  American  Constitulioii.  WaabinEton  appointed 
bim  Mcrelary  to  the  treaaury.  ---■    ■-  ■-''°   ■--  *• 

.eeomt-irwmm^nrt    of    U,R   »r„ 

aften. —   ._ 

in  ■  duel  with  Colonel  Burr,  Vice-Pree^dent 

HamlltoQ,  Sir  Trilllain.  BkrI..  botn  In  ITSS: 
Snttiah  metaphysician,  Imame,  in  1S21.  professor  ol 
moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  and.  aubaeciuently,  of 
UDivenal  history.  From  1836.  when  hs  became  pre 
feasor  of  logic  and  melapbyaica,  be  wu  widely  know 
as  a  pbiloaaphjeal  writer.  Elia  chief  books  were  a 
_i:.: .    d-:j. 1.,     "ri; ;„..,   g^    Philosoph; 


acre,"  and  was  one  of  Ibe  panona 
templad  by  tfas  eipedidon  which 
affair.     He  was  praident  of  the 

'-         -77,  arid  Boveruor  of 

eath  in  1793. 


ental  Cong 

Hancock,   WlnSeld   Scott,    ■ 
horn  in  Pennaylvntilii  In   1H!4-    iifl. 
Point  in  1844.  s 
Ueiican  War.     .  .  , 
teers  ID   ISei.   he  took  part  ii 

.a  the  Iwttle  of  Gettysburg.' where  be  was  wounded, 
1SS3.  In  AuRUSt,  1^4.  Hancock  bwame  briEadier^ 
^nsisl  in  ths  regular  army;  held  from  August.  1867. 
Lill  March,  IHSS.  the  comtnaod  ot  the  Sib  Mititarv  D^h. 
trict.     June.  188(1,  became  the  unsuccessful  Demt 


«for] 


^S^eni: 


Bandel.  George  Fredei 

I  Halh 

iX'; 


ic  UIU1.  lioq  yi^L.  appeared,  was 
in  less.  After  piMucing  somi 
Italy,  ba  settled  in  England,  i 


UU 


ibed  after  his  death.     He  left  b 
inity  of  Glasgow.     Died.  1856. 
Hamlin,  Hannibal.  AmeriuD 
■     "  ■       ■    1800;  practiced  as 


■■  LectuP 


.s  United  States 


miniatei  to  Snein.     He  was  chicBy  instrumental  in  pass- 
ing the  "Wilmot  proviso"  through  the  House  of  Reprs- 

Hammond,  James  Ba^tlel^  typewriter  inventor; 
bom  in  Boston.  Apnl  23.  1839;  srsduate  of  Univeniity 
of  Vermont.  IRBl :  newspaper  correspondent  during 
ravil  War;  iniduate  ot  thiion  TheoloKical  Seminary, 
ISflS;    studied  philosophy  and  science  at  University  of 

eiperimenta;  patented.  1880,  a  typewriting  machine 
made  on  scientifiE:  principlea;  introduced  ^* Ideal"  key- 
boaid  and  true  alignment  !n  the  "Hammond  Type- 
writer": put  machine  on  market.  1884;  won  highest 
honors  in  competitions.  Collaborator  on  American 
translation  of  "Lange'e  Commentary  on  The  Psalms." 
1884. 
Hammond.  John  Haji. 


Hanly,  J.  Frank,  law} 


\S90;  Cong 
United  Sta 
lOO.S-OB. 


■    of    I 


Hanna.  Marcus  Alonio,  an  American  politician  and 
sguilator;  born  in  New  Usbon  (now  llsSon),  Colum- 
liana  County,  O.,  September  34.  1837.  Hs  was  ap- 
«inted  to  the  United  SUtes  Benata  as  a  R«)ublican  by 
iovemol  Bushnell,  March  fi.  1BS7  te  fill  vacancy 
aused  by  the  resignation  of  John  Shsnnan,  wbo  re- 
igned to  accent  the  position  of  Bf-~' —  "'  -----   ■- 


San  Francisco.  Mi 
flcientific  Sr'--' 

Saxony.    St 


f,  of  Sheffield 


Sc'h[«],"  Yale."  tTi.B.'.  ft76  ,n,  lu^  .»..,, 
[H  at  Royal  Schonl  of  Mines,  Freiburg. 
leciaJ  expert  of  United  Stales  Geological 
10,  eiamming  California  gold  fiekls;  Tater 
LDd  afterward  consulting  engineer  of  Union 
San  Francisco,  and  to  (Antral  and  Southern 

f  RhST™ 
I    Afnc 
of  four  I 


Sit.lt  ".',.■ 


defeated    i 


t  March  £ 

\89».  and  he  was  elected  for  a  ful 

til  his  death  in  1004. 

n  247  B.  C;   Carthaginian  gennal 


'intered  at  C^pua. 


(Arthage,  but  was  compelled  by  the  hostility  of  rivals 
to  flee  to  the  court  of  Antiochus.  When  his  surrender 
was  demanded  by  the  Romans,  he  took  refuge  in  Bi- 
thynia,    but   took  poison  from  apprehension  of   being 

HapKood.  Noriaon,  editor,  author,  and  critic:  born 
in  Chics_go,  March  28,  1803;  gmduate  of  Harvard. 
ISSO,  LL.  B..  Harvard  Law  £bool  |A.  M..  ise3): 
Author;  "Literury  StAtesmen."  "Daniel  Webster.'' 
"Abraham  Lincoln."  "The  Stage  in  America":  I>ra- 
matic  critic  of  "  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser"  and 
"Bookman,"  1897-1902:  editor  of  "Collier's  Weekly  " 
since  1003. 

Hardy.  Thamas.  novelist,  educated  ai 


it  jbei 


n  1840,  I 


I  arcbiU 


companiea;  returned  to  the  United  States  and  has 
(raveled  extensively,  eiaminiog  mines  in  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

Hampden,  John,   an  English  patriot-  and   partial 

Commons,  he  identiflnl  himself  as  an  advocateof  public 


iwood  Tre. 


of  En^nd,  the  early  Wtwer. 

"Desperate  Remedies."  "Under  the 
"Far  from   the   Madding  Crowd." 

___    ,__    -Jior,"    "The    Woodlanders."    "Tha 

Mayor  of  Casterbridge.''  and  "  Wessei  Talo."  "Teas  of 
the  D'UrbervillBB,"  etc. 

Harlan,  John  Marshall,  associate  justics  United 

Q. ''■■-reme  Court,  since  November  M,  "■■•"-    ■-  — 

lUnty.  Ky..  June  1,1833;  gradua 


ached  upon  by  Clmi 


!    Calleg 


He  su9er«d  impri 


ind  his  gov-    lege,  and  College 
a  refusal  to    Transylvania    ITi 


....  1850  (LL.  D..  bowdoin,"^S83"CenVi 

(^Villege  of  New  Jersey.  18841:    studied  law  at 
iracticed     at     Frankfort; 


""w^'ig  ?a™ 
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thare.     Colonel  lOtta  Kentuckv  recimant  Id  UnioD  Army. 
18S1-63;      attorDey-nnereJ  /KeiTtucky,     1863-6T:     re- 

ill;   delisted,  aad  a^D  ia™  S7&?  def  Hied :  ^iaoamii 

■    '         ■'  ■  ■     »0   convenl.lnn   nf   Ki.ntii<-I.u 


wu  pKBemed  by  Kcp1ibU»D 
(or  yiM-praaideot  of  L'ni     '  ' 


^°Sudi 


of  A 


rney-geiiGnlUii^udBUtea; 

„  _  .  February  3,  18*8;  gnitlu- 

',  1866  (LL.  D.,  1892):    Braiiu- 

''  '      '     189e,     Jucles    common 

.m  uvurt  of  ClncmnaU.  1878- 

leial    United    StaUa.  June  8 

Ohio'Su- AnociaCioa,  lsilT-^8:  iiiemb«  faculty  Uir  de- 
partment. Univeraity  of  Cincjnaatj. 

Harold   l„   ^^  ■>'  E^Qgland,   Bunamed   Barefi 

at  Canute  the  Great,  and  auccseded  to  tbe  throne  in  IC 


uttMly  di 

SryTbter  oVerThrowQ  hTmself 'by'wtfliam'DukB  of  "Nor- 
mandy, near  HastingB,  on  the  14tt  ot  October. 

BBTOim  Al  Kaschld,  bora  in  763;   Khaiif  of  Ba«lail. 

EAatein  Empire;  ^aasacred  the  Bannecldee;  com- 
pelled Nlcephoruii  to  reeuiae  payment  at  bia  tribute, 
nod  ntvased  hm  domi Dions  when  the  peace  was  not  kept; 
sent  an  embassy  to  Charles  tlie  Great.  Be  died  in  800, 
when  on  as  eioedition  sgainut  Khorasean. 

Harper,  Wllllain  Batney.  pnnident  ot  UnlvertiCy 
of  CtiicaKDlSei-lSafl:  born  in  NewConcoid,  O..  July  26, 
ISSB;  iraduated  at  MuskioAim  CaUese.  1870  (Ph.  D.. 
Yale,  1875:  D.  D.,  Colby.  1891;  LL.D.,  Univeiaity  ol 
Nebraska,  1SQ3.  Yale.  IQOI,  Johns  Hopkins,  1902) ;  prin- 
ipal  Masonic  College,  Macon,  Tenn.,  1B7&-7Q:  tutor, 
.670-79:     princiial    preparatory    department   Denison 

■       "     ""  ■    BiroIHebiew, 

cago.  lS7a-SS: 

BibL  ci'TTteniture.^ilse^e  Ij'prrncipal '  Cbaul 

Authoi 


187ft-7fl; 
Univf    - 


[c  lanouagefl  and 

Harrlmao.  Edward  Henry,  capitalist:  bom  Hsmp- 
itead,  I.  I.,  N.  Y.,  February  2o,  1848;  son  ot  clergyman; 
tommon  school  edueaCion.  He  became  a  bmkerTclerk. 
ji  Wall  Street,  at  14;  later  a  slock  broker  on  bis  own 
acccHiDL     Member   New   York   Stock   ExcbonsBBince 

director  ™UQi'on''paciS™R aflw™  C^™DeU^Bre  4  Hu3l 
»D  Railroad,  Ceotral  Pacific  Itailway,  Illinois  Centnd 
Railiray,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  PaciSc 
Hail  Steamship  Company.  OiuRon  Railroad  and  Naviea- 
tion  Company,  Wells-Fargo  and  Company,  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  National  City  Bank,  etc.. 
trustee  Equitable  Trust  Djmpany. 

Harris,  Joel  Cbandler,  author;  bom  is  Ealonton, 
Ca.,  Decembers.  1848;  served  apprenticeship  to  printing 
tfsiie:  an  editor  of  Atlanta  "Constitution"  twenty-live 
yeara.  Author:  "Uocle  Remu^i :  His  Son^  and  His  Say- 
inni."  "Ni^ts  witb  Uncle  Remus,"  "Uncle  Remus  and 
HisFrleDds,"  "Minio,"  " lUtUs Hr.Tbimble-Bnger,"  "On 
the  Plants  lion,"  "Daddy  Jake,  tJie  Runnwav ."  ■•rinliu.Tn 
and  Bis  Master,"  "Mr.  Rabbi 
of    Aaron,"    *^  Sister  Jant 


(jeorcia. 


■ta.1^ 


lo,"  "Tbe  Stoi 
.  —u„,  ,.™  .oe,"  "Stories  . 
n  the  Wild  Woods,"   "Tales  of  ti 

-eorjja.  From  the  Invaaionof  De  Soto  | 

-o  Recent  Times."  -ISening  Tales."  "Storiee  of  Home 
Folks."  "Chronicln  of  Aunt  Minerva- Ann,"  "On  the 
Winn  of  Occasion,"  "The  Making  of  a  Statesman," 
"Gafiiiel  Tolliver,''  "Wally  Wanderoon,"  "A  Little 
UnioD  Scout."  "The  Tar  Baby  Story  and  other  Rhyme* 
ot  Uncle  Remus."  etc.     Died,  1906- 

Harrlaon,  BeDjamln,  twenty-third  prendent  ot  the 
United  Slates:  bom  in  North  Bend,  O.,  August  20. 1833. 
He  was  a  gml-ETandson  ot  Benjamin  Haninon,  aisner 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  grandson  of  t 
William  Henry  Harrison,  ninth  president  of  the  Unital  ' 
Stales.  HewasgraduatcdatMiamiUniversity:  studied 
law  in  Qncinnati;  removed  to  Indianapolis,  Ind..  in  ■ 
1SS4.  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fine  legal  prvlice; 
entered  Ihe  Union  Army  in  1882.  serving  witb  conspicu-  ' 


insuinii   No' 


□d    inatigunted 
maikeil    by  the 


idbj^th. 
National  Republican  Conveii- 

He  died 


of  the  Denooeiacy  on  the  high  tariff  poUcy 
levulsioa  a^ost  it,  and  be  was  deteated 
by  Clevdand.  He  thereupon  pursued 
practice,  occasionally  siviDg  public  addna 
]ii  lndiBnapoliaJnd;,Uirch  13,  IfiOl. 

Hanlitm.  WUI^m  ^eniTt.boro  In  1773;    ninl 

itof  lfl?^15wiOiGt«J 


d^S^'ui" 

Halt.  Albert 


After  his  recall  he  was  ao  unsuccess- 
e  presidency,  but  was  elected  in  1S30 
le  Democrat,  Van  Buren.     He  died 


ushnelU  prof  ese 


if  history,  Har 


*>iuj  uv.u  lu  (^arksville,  FW,  July  1,  li^..^,  -■>ui«>i'^ju 
at  Uarvaid,  1880  (Ph.  D..  Fredburg,  Baden,  1883: 
LL.  D.,  Richmond  College.  Ifi02).  Author:  ^'Intnt- 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Federal  Government."  "Epoch 
Maps,"  "Formation  of  the  Union,"  "Practical  EBiays 


in,"   "auide    ..    

1  Edward  Channine),    ' 


.nEdu- 


'  J'°^ 


.    of  American  History" 
almoo  Porttaod  t^hase." 

3uiidations  of  American  For- 
ovenunent."  "E^umtials  of 
ot:  "  Epochs  of  American 
"American  History  Told  by 


-Book   . 

Headers  in  American  History"  (four 
American  Nation."     Joint  eiEtor      '"  " 
Leaflets,"    "Harvaid    Graduates' 
can  History  Review"  eince  ISBS. 
Harte,  Francis  Bret,  Amei 


editor.  From  1864  to  1B70  he  was 
lecretary  of  the  United  State*  Mint, 
published  "The  Heathen  Chines.'* 
-lean  cDOBUl  at  Crefdd  in  1878,  and 
»u,  and  alter  leaving  the  latter  in  1BS6, 
Chief  among  his  works  are  "  Coodenaed 
*      '       •    "       ■    ;    ftuDp    and    Other 


Poetical  Works,"  "Tb 


'ales  of  tl 


sdy  and  1 
.     Died, 


's  Foi3," 


d  Other  Stories," 
e  of  Rough  and 
le  Golden  Gate," 


College,  Caco- 
NewEngUnd. 

df  of  his  ealAte 

illege  at  Camb  ridge. 


anJ  in  1637 

:ie3S),  and  I 

' —        ^lacouegoatijamDnogB. 

ontiy   became    Harvard 

rvey,    aeotse    Brintan    HcCtellan,    editoi 

h  American  Eevit     "        '  

a  Pea. 

"  Springfield  Rniublican, 
York  Worii'"      ^- 


Jersay;    conatnicti 


>rch. 


..."  1903. 
n  1£7S.    Eng 


. cireulatioa  ot  the  blood.     He  studied 

>t  Cambridge  and  at  Padua,  and,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
and,  becami  physician  at  St.  BerUK^omew's  hospital 
Lod  delivered  the  Lumloan  lectures.  His  great  di» 
Tivery   was  described   in   "Eiercitalio  Anatomica  d* 

klotu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis."  " 

Lf terwards  physician  to  C) 
^illege.  OiFord.     Died,ie_.. 

HasUaca;  Warren,  bom  in  1732:  English  adminis- 
ratoT  in  India;  went  to  Bengal  as  a  writer  in  17S0,  but 
vas  Sevan  yean  later  appointed  agent  of  the  East  India 
Company  at  the  court  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal.  In  17fH, 
med  to  England,  where  he  remained  four  yean 


published  it 


studyi 


On  h. 


id  States;  i  volved  in  quarrels  with 


•  council,  and  sent  Id  hi*  rtmg 
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nation,  which,  however,  wl 
The  Supreme  Court  decidi 

vHle  of  Rohilcund  lo  siijal 
exKUCian  of  Nuncom^r,  hi!' 
ivrm,  in  order  to  obtain  mo 

whirh  were  nfte'rwa^i  char 
-  ■    I  ot  thi 

'e  of  d 


n  Bcrepted.  he  diwvoire 
t  lerm  of  office  he  eold  t 


the  Niibob  of  ( 
n at  him.  but  Irfi 

impeached  befon 


I  kinderrarten    trsininn   school    in,  \>ashingl«n,    D.    Ci 

und  Biven  KDO.OOO  to  budd  N»tJo"nBf  Cot*li«lnil  S^aol 
'  for  Eirla;  has  donated  fiom  Ki.UUO.OOO  to  14.000,000  for 
i  buiiajnia  for  the  GreaWr  UnivErHlly  nf  C&hfurnia.  havinit 


quitted  in  1795.     He  wu  ruined  by 
u  granted  an  aanuity  by  the  court  of 

Hawthorne.     NattaBnlel.     an^em 

t   BowdoiQ  College   in    _. 
-lold  Tales. 


BJwluated  at  J: 
later  publiAhed 
epokea  of  by  tl 


18:25.  I 


North  Amencan  lievi™.-  In  1I48, 
I  appointed  aurreyor  of  the  port  of  Salem,  and  in 
United  Stales  Conaul  at  Liverpool,  Enf-liind,  a 
in  he  held  for  four  years.  Hawthorne's  reputation 
lainlu  iHt  uimn  "The  Scarlet  Letter,''  "The 
ibim,"  and  "The  Hlithedale  Ro- 


I  of  dolla 


.  chant 


Beant,  n'llllam  Kandolph,  oevapaper  publinher: 
om  in  San  Francisco  in  inn'i;  son  of^late  Senator 
Icnrge  F.  and  Phebe  Appereon  Hearat;  educated  in 
ublic  schoob.  Ban  Franciaco.  and  Har>-aid.  Editor 
nd  proprietor  of  "San  hmnc-is™  EMminer,"  1886; 
■        co^Xit"" 


mance  "  woiia  rf 

the  very  high«lo 

der  of  n 

grit,     D 

1884.  ' 

Har.  John, 

and   wri 

bom  in  Salem. 

nd..   18.m     He  . 

and  settled  in  III 

went  to  Washing 

of  Line 

oln'epriv 

Kcretariee.  acting 
under  generals  H 

also  aa  hia  aide^ 

tlt^E 

Hewn 

unter  and   Gilhno 

the  rank 

major  and  aasisU 

-al.     He 

quently  in  the  Uni 

ce,  static 

at  PaK.,  Vienna. 

and  Madrid.     In 

iss?!! 

gland,  and  in  1898.  secre 

ary  "  S, 

keCou 

tv  Rail  ad 

a"  ™umB^o"  tn 

Abraham  LincSln 

oUy)    °' 

la  secrei 

I  Candidate  for 


ia  "Journal";  etarted  "Chicago  Ameriea 
n    1902     chaniied    name  of   mamlng  inue 

irk  to  "The  Ainerifan."  Eleel^  to^Mth  1 
ingifiue!!,  11th  New  York  diatrict;  Demoei 
It   nt   National    l.eiwue  of   Uemocratic    Ch 

.  I-....  i-.j.  —  w.._:.jp,|  Q^., 


.   1905; 


«  York  01 


■,  lOOa.     Ptdou 


a  in  Persia 


Hedtu.  Sveu   Anders.   Hwedish   traveler:    bom   i. 

Stockholm.  18B5.  and  educate " 

many.     He  began  his  riplnrs 

has  traveled  through  Khorai _.._ , 

times  through  Tibet  and  other  parts  of  Central  Asia. 
H.a  hooks  include  ■'Through  Asia.  1888."  "Central  Asia 
and  Tibet."  and  "Scientific  Resulta  of  a  Journey  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  1890-1802." 

HeKel,  Georg  Wllhelm  Frledrlch  (hlf-tail),  a  Ger- 
man meUphysiciBn;  born  in  SluttKurt.  1770.  became, in 
ISOi.  A  IpclnpM-  in  Jena  Univeraily;    in   ISlfl  enlervd 
ip  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  and 

n    of    philosophy    ts    looked    upon 


n  io  Austria.  1732  and  studied  under  Porpi 
-.  A,  Haydn  produced  in  London  six  grand  svir 
t_ollo«ed  at  Vienna,  in  17B0.  by  his  "  cbef-d'ccuvre 


Creatj 


Died.  1 


Harei,  Butherford  Birchard.  the  nineteen! 
Ident  of  the  United  Stata,  succeeding  Grant,  wi 
in  Ohio,  1832,  and  practienl  law  in  Qi    ' 

ried,  in  IF'"    '  

in  18^2.  Fi 

He  enUreo  i^ne  aouy  a 
and  participat«l  in  tht 
the  battle*  around  Wi 

.1   aniith    MmintBln'     J, b--~ 

)t  Ohio;   nominated  for 
""Tildm.ofN 


io  Infant! 

s  of  W«t  Virginia  a 
was  Beverely  wound 


tookhisaeat  March4,  1877.        

Harne,   Robert   Toung.   an   Ameriean  eutesman: 
born  in  South  CiLnilina  in  1701:  was  admitted  to  the  hor 

dose  returned  to  hia  practice  in  Charlaton.  '  He  sat  in 
the  United  Sul«  Senate  from  IS2:i  to  18.13.  He  was  a 
vigorous  opportent  of  protection,  and  in  1833  boldly  sup- 
ported in  ConiresB  the  doctrine  of  Nullification.  Danipl 
Webster's  reply  ranka  amona  his  ablest  speeches.  In 
November.  ISXI,  South  CaroTina  adopted  an  ordinance 
of  nullification,  in  December  Hayne  was  elocl*d  govt 


rh9  l^"ian%i4tei 

though  perhaps   but  imperfectly  understood 

together,  this  siJjent  docirinea  of  the  Pantheist 
Died.  1831. 

German  poet^  born  in  171 


ideal,  ai 


1^^ 


eldorlof  Jewishi 


ced  Judaii 

ricd  Mathilde  Mirs 


mdalter  I*tl)  lived  "at 


Hia 


T  poemi 


It  at  paralysis,  . 
'orka  are  "'  Bud 
"  lleigebi Icier," 


blind 

Bflrnc,     .       

and  "AtlA  Troll.''     Di«L  ISofl. 
Helnluiltz.  Herrnaiui  Ludnli 

of  phi'siology  at  Heidelberg.  IS08. 

instrument  (or  tlie  examination  of  tlie  ball  t^ 
Died,  1- 


■Der  Salon."  '■Uaber 
ein   WinteiioOrchen," 

dlaaiid.  a  Cer- 

.ions  of  physical 


and  the  ordinance  was  repealed.     Hayne  died  Septei 

Haalltt,  William,  bom,  in  1778;  critic  and  eesi 

acquainted  with  Leigh  Hunt  ond' Lamb,  and  publi 
hia  "Easays  on  the  Prindpiea  of  Human  Action," 
which  be  contributed  to  the  "E.ioroinei"  mony  e» 
including  "The  Round  Table,"  "Table  Talk  "  criti. 
on  "The  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  and  lectured  on  ElJiabf 


DieJ^ls! 


Phehfl.    philanthropist :      born     in     1840; 

maiden  name  Apperson;  married  in  1801  George  F. 
Ueant,  late  United  SUtea  Senator  from  California,  who 
died  in   1801.     Has  eatablisbed  and  endowed  live  kin- 


I.  Felicia  Dorathea,  net  BKnme.  bom 
iah  verse-writer;  wrote  "Early  Blossonu 
was   15,   and  afterwards    "Domestic  Affi 

..jmna  for  Children,"  etc.     She  died  in  Dubli 

r  by  1835.  where  she  hved  after  Captain  Hcmans  left  her. 
'd  tn  Heney,  Francis  Joseph,  bwyrr;  born  io  Urn 
mber  I  N.  Y..  March  17,  1859:  ^resident  of  San  ^ ■ ■- 

.T^("'lShfS. 

I,  1883-84.     Admitted  to  bar,  Sep- 

cnnducied  Inllian  trader  store,  Fort  Apache.  Aiiaona! 
I  1S8S-SS',     practiced    law,    'I'ucbdo,    Ariiona.    ISSO-SS; 

:  94;  removed  to  San  Francisco.  1896.  and  confined  caaea 
to  civil  business  until  urged  by  United  States  Attoroey- 

!  tieneral  Knox  n>  undertake  Und  fraud  cases  at  Portland, 
Ore.:    discovered  conspiracy  of  United  SUtM  Attorney 

I  John  H.  Hall  to  protect  guilty  politicians  in  consideration 
of  reappoiolment:    secured  removal  and  indictnunt  al 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 
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r  UiUhell.  0«orte  C.  |  III. 


ie4a     Atlsrwtfa 

Siicbec  In  leffi. 
oicrl    till 


d  BD^^fls' 


„  „  (airope,  pubiuhed  a —  . 

Bcmrchn.     The  Beoeniphiekl  portinoa  of  hii  worke  & 

the  manneni  of  tbe  iibnriEinBl  races  «bich  the  suUi 
viiita).     He  died  m  DtrecEt  sboul  ITOfl. 

Hrarr  I.,  King  of  EngLnorl;  born  Id  1008.  yauURE 
■on  of  WiUtun  I.,  aeiied  tbe  throne  on  tbe  death 


the  Great  Cbarlcr.  Die 
HcDrr  Unborn  in  IIS.^I 
D  of  Maud  and  Geoffre, 


■e  question  by  an  a. 


wifeof  Ix>uiBVit.).aDr 

uid  tubdu«l  the  Isat  i, 

by  William  the  Lion,  of  Scotlai 
do  homage;  wu  engafed  in  a 
as  npnAflntatJve  of  ue  immu 


lf<  Guiei 


ludaln 


with  Becke 


pelled 
..h  Bt-' 

acEsptinK  the   kingilani.     His  last 
ibledby  warn  wif    '■ 


td  Ckareodon  and  Northampton,  and  the  Ani 
bwdea  tbe  ^nst  of  ohu-ten  to  towns.     He  « 


powerful  pnnee  of  hie  .. 
tbione.  arid  paeaesBed  by 
of  France.     Died.  1189. 

Eoul^me; 


KB  of  an 
Hthem 


in  16S6.  His  matrian 
1S72,  na  the  occaaion  o.  u...  ^. 
.  lnT157a,  ha  quitted  the  court 
lie  Huzueools  and  opponent  of 
rivai  of  the  Guises  (or  tbe  succes 
n  at  Arquee  and  Ivry,  but  was 
is  without  becoming  o  Roman  i 

in   1593.     He  concluded  peace 


Harffuerito  de  ^ 
Kamel 
l5^drt 


s  occupied  by  domeetic  ntforma.     He 
by  RavBillac.     Died,  IBIO. 
v..    of   Germany,    boni    in    lOSOi    soi 
besan   the  Investiture  disputes  «ith 

1  — ^ich  he  depoaetl  Gr«OTy  ^ 

icated  and  deposed,  and 


again  invaded  Italy,  and  captured  Rome, 
he  had  enemies  in  lludolf  ofSwabift  (wbo 
Bnally  at^Wolksheim  _in  1U3U),  in  the  S 


d  Heunr,  by  the  latter  of  vbom  h' 


Died,  lg7R. 

Henrr,  Patrlek,  bom  in  1736;  American  politician, 
nephew  of  Robertsan  and  cousin  of  Lord  Brouf^iam; 
practiced  as  an  advocate  in  Virginia,  where  he  first 
came  into  prominence  in  1703,  by  his  pleading  in  the 
case  of  clerical  incomes;   was  an  active  opponeiit  of  the 


titla  the  greater  part    t 


Henry  III.,  bom  in  120' 
Angoulfime;   came  to  tbe  tt 


le  of  a  Ion 


rb  hostilitj 


by  his  fore^n  favontse  and  bis  submission  to  papal 
exactiODI.  ducoatent  culminating  in  the  Barons'  War 
(1202-05},  in  which  he  was  defeated  at  Lewes  and  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  control  of  Ihe  government  by  De 
Montfort  ami  hie  friends.  Thess,  however,  quanvled 
among  tbetnselvr*.  and  at  Eveeham  De  MonUort  waa 
defeated  and  slsin.  Durioic  this  reign  the  Great  Charter 
(with  impqrtant  clauses  omittedl  was.frequently  renewed, 
and  Weetminster  Abbey  waa  almost  entirely  built. 
Died,  1272. 

Henry  TII«  bom  about  1467:  first  of  the  Tudor 
Dynasty,  son  of  Edmund  Tudor  and  Uargaret  Beaufort, 
a  dncendant  of  John  of  Gaunt;  invaded  England  in 
1486,  and  defeated  Richard  111.  at  Bosworth.  after 
which  he  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
Hij  re<«i  wa«  marked  by  three  Yorkist  lisiogs,  which  he 
defeated,  by  the  meaaurea  he  enforced  against  the  nobles, 
by  bis  system  of  marriages  with  foreign  princes,  and  the 


less  speaker,  and  was  obliged  I 
F    in  oitler  Co  cover  his  heavy  debt 
~Iepbum,  William  Peters 


Died,  17eS. 


Herbert,  Victor,  conductor,  oomposer;  1 
lublin.  Irdand,  Frijniary  1  18BB.  Began  musi 
ition  in  Germany  at  7,  studying  under  l«ding  i 
"..i!??.  °°.Z.  — k_._,    =.....-2_.    |j«rd  ir  ■ 


u™sSfo'"'Sol^n^t'^ 


wife  of  hi 


Papal  iurifldiction  was  . 
the  Acta  of  Supremacy 
was  stranriy  averse  lo 
ytArs  of  the  reign  were  ' 
in  which  Henry  took  par 
with  Scotland  were  mad 
papal  influence:  a  systei 

lotwgn  relations;   alargt, 

1  .„  tb,  cn>.„, 


of  Henry    .....    . -.,  . 

Bd    Katherine  oi    Orcht 


.nd.  New  York,  since  1894; 

Orchestra.  1898-1904;    V 

1W>4.     Compo 


renounced,  izMjre  especially  by 
and  of  Appeals,  but  the  king 
doctnnal  changee.    The  early 


ked  b 


Lth'Theo- 

ter  o?2'^ffRBgiment 
iuctor  of  Kttaburg. 
Icrberf  B  Nsw  YoA 

FiSSvS"""pn''nco*A"amM^™The''wiB^ri"  the  N™" 
"The  Serenade."  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  "The  Ameer." 
'■The  Viceroy."  "The  IdDrHEye,"^'The  Fortune  Teller," 
"The  SinRing  Girl"  "Babette."  "Babes  in  Toyland." 
"It  Happened  in  Noidland"  (all  comic  operas).  Also 
several  compoutions  for  orcb^trm.  souks,  and  a  concert 
for  violoncello  and  orcheetra, 

Herod  the  Great,  bom, in  73  B.  C:   Kiogof  Judsa; 


cntroloi 


le  Crown,  which  gained  comi^ete 

:  the  rising  called  the  Pilgrimage 

ippreseed :    and  the  king  became  piac- 
being  granted  by  parliament  the  right 
--  '     '     -^tling  ^! 


akiniC  laws  by  proclMnation,  and  o 

s«on  in  his  wUl.     Died.  1S47. 

aiTj  It^  King  of  FrancCj  was  bom  i| 

iritb"£aG"r 


47.  By  his  alliance 
witb  the  German  Protestants,  he  acquired  Mets.  Toul, 
and  VeniDD,  while  be  also  trained  Calais  from  the 
Eodish.     He  carriad  on  his  father's  war  with  Spain 

^ed  0659)  of  a  wound  inflicted  in*  tournamant' held 
to  celebrate  its  conclusion  by  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  Philip  II.  i 
Henrr  IV^  of  France,  was  bom  In  lfi53;  as  son  < 
of  Anthony  ol  Navarre,  a  descendant  of  Louis  IX.. ;  1 
waa  (oundw  of  the  Bouibon  Dynasty,  socceedinc  Baaiy  :  1 


cr^  t! 

°k::dWb 

ilt 

he-T™ 

pie. 

Died, 

B.C. 

Her 

OdOtUB 

bo 

m    in    Hal 

4S4 

Greek  historian,  usually 

called  ■ 

Father 

"     Hiserea 

t  work,  t 

uchhe 

ohave 

^llectod  the  ma 

terialsdui 

IIS 

"VS 

vA. 

fTbeli 

ha 

>e  been  writ 

down 

«47al 

C 

t  for  tbe 

ilTt 

■or's  lov 

eof 

history  is  r 

nsiderod 

of  the  n 

lost 

n  the  Ri 

of  its  s 

ylB  it  i 

ri™i^"     Th 

?b^t  En 

lish 

transia 

ol   He 

■ndotus 

probably   th 

Ht  by   Cs 

Rawli 

(1858-001.      Died,  in  Thurii, 
Hersrhel.  WlUlBm.  Sir. 

1  Italy, 

Mut  424  B 

C, 

n  Frederick  Wil- 


ly GOOgIC 
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Heteklab,  loa  of  Abo*.  MC«Dd«d  (he  Umne  of 
JutUh  in  Tie  B.  C.  Me  unrooted  idalatrr,  acd  ob- 
taiiwd  the  help  of  Qod  SEUnsl  the  Anyruiu  undar 
SenDMhehb,  who  had  invaded  hia  domiaiou.     Died, 

eo7. 

HlESlnaon,  Henry  Lee.  banliBT;  boni  in  New  York, 
Navember  IS,  1834:  eat«nd  H*rv&rd.  13«1,  but  did 
not  compl«t«  OQUTsa.  £mploy^  id  couatioB-bouiie  of 
B.  t  E.  Aiutin,  Boston;  then  went  to  Vieanai  studied 
miuic:  served  ID  United  State*  volunteen  id  Civil  War. 
becoming  major  and  biavettad  ll«it«iiaDtH»loaet  of  Ist 
UMe^chueettfl  cavalry;  eevenly  wounded  at  Aldie.  Va  , 
Juoe.  1S63;  laterof  Lm,  Hiccineon&Compaay.baDlien. 
BoetoD.     He  hai  devoted  a  conaidenble  aum  la  organ- 

HlnlnaiD.  Thamas  Wentworth,  American  writer; 
bomiaauDbri^.  Uaee..  in  1823;   at  fint  a  Unitarian 

•lavery,  and  wae  severely  wounded  during  tbe  Qvil 
War.     Among  hb   works  are   "MHlbone:     an  Oldpoi' 

>d  ■■Oidpprt  Days,"  "" ^  " '- 

"Brief  Biogtaptiiea 


to  Prince  Chariee  (Cliaiiai  II.}. 
at  the  Raatontioa.  but  hii  etaief 

by  parliament;   theae  were  "The  _,,_ „ —     

Cive."     He  alao  wrote  "Behemoth,"  a  biitoiy  ol 
" Died  in  1879. 


"Comi 


' "  Women 


and  Ml 
book!. 

HUdrelh,  Hlehard,  bom  in  1S07;  Americao  hi>- 
torUa:  author  of  a  "HIslon  of  the  United  Stalea," 
"Japan  as  It  Wae."  "The  White  atave,"  a  navel:  vai 
for  some  time  c^oueul  at  Trieete.     Died,  1866. 

Hill,  David  Jane,  diplomat;  botn  in  PlainSeld, 
N.  J.TJuoe  10.  laafi;  iraduate  of  Buckn^  Vnivenuty, 
Pa.,  1874:  A.  M,  (LL.T).,  CoWte,  Univeteity  of  Penn- 
■ylvBuia,  UoioD);  atudcDt  in  Univerutiea of  Beriin  and 
Parii.  Pnmdeat  of  BuckneU  Univertity,  187B-8S; 
preudaatafUnivenity  of  Rochester.  ISSS-eS;  reaignsd; 
■pent  nearly  thne  yeare  in  itDdy  of  public  law  of  Europe; 
piatessor  oT  European  displomacy  in  Bchool  of  Compar- 
ative Jurisprndcace  and  Diplooiacy,  Waahington. 
AnigtaDtsecretaiy  of  state  of  United  Slates,  lSeS-1903. 
envoy  extraordinary  and  miaister  plenipotentiary  ol 
Unit«d  States  to  Switietland.  1903-05;  to  the  Nether- 
lands. 1905-07;  ambassador  to  Germaay  since  ID08. 
Author:  "  Ljfe  of  WasUaglon  Irving."  "  Ufe  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant,"  "Elements  of  Rhetoric,"  "Science  of 
Rhetoric.''  "ElemenU  of  I^ychology,"  "Social  Influ- 
ence of  Christianity,"  "Principles  and  Fallacies  of 
SocijJisto,"  ""—•■-  «■■' '■" "  ■•'— ■■ '   ■— 

flSlisation'  oFNbu  t 

Difdomacy/'  "A  History  of  Diplomacy  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  of  Europe."  Also  nmnetnm 
political  pamphlets  in  En^ish  and  Qenuan,  and  printed 

HIU,  Jsmei  Jn  rail w»y  magnate;  bom  near  Guelph. 
Ont.,  September  IB.  1838;  Bcotch-Iriih  descent;  sdu- 
cated  in  Ilockwood  Academy;  left  bis  father's  farm  lor 
business  life  in  Hinnesota;  was  iu  steamboat  officm  in 
St.  Paul.  1856-05;  agent  of  Korlhwestem  Packet  Com- 

any.  1305;  later  established  genera]  fud  and  transport 
:Jon  businese  on  his  own  account;  head  of  Hill.  Gnggs 
k  Compauy,  same  line.  ISS9-75;  established.  1370, 
Red  River  Tn  '  -       "  ''  '  "        ■ 


Suited  States  Nainal  Academy.  13S9;  aUn  stL 
cole  National  Superieur  deaUines  and  Ecole d' Appli- 
cation du  O&iie  Haritlme,  Puis,  Served  od  Saicimp 
New  York  in  blockade  duty,  in  bombaidment  ^Uaa- 
tanaas,  in  expedition  acMoat  Sao  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico; 
commanded  cellist  "Uerrimac"  and  sunk  berinSaatiacp 
harbor;  prisoner  in  Spanish  fortrsss,  June  Sd  la  July  S. 
1398:  inspector  of  Spanish  wfvcks;  in  charge  of  opeta- 
tlons  to  save  saoie ;  success  wiUi  "Teren" ;  on  duty  in  lai 
Esst,  1899-1900 ;  directed  reconitnictioD  at  Hoog-Kongof 
three  Sps  nish  gunboats — ' '  Isla  de  Cuba. "  "  Uade  Lusou." 
and  "Don  Juau  de  Austria":  in  chatge of  oooMruction 
:  department,  Cavite.  P.  1.;  special  representative  Navy 
I  Department.  Pso-American  EipostlioD.  IWI,  Cbarles- 
' — '^.iposition.  1901-02;  superintending  naval  constiuc- 
C^n^ut   shipyard,   E^iabeth,   if.  J.,  Uay-June. 


"The  Yi 
Marine  ' 
"Why 


— ,  Autho 
^umpe," 
Detende 


U4DUIL1.,    Ain.j.       nui.iiu4.        A  study  oi    UiQ  ITIWUI 

Outlook  iu  Eumpe,"  "The  Dinappnring  Gun 
■■-      -■■-'-.  ■     ■      tJse  ofAlui 


t   Immediate  Na» 


Hodges,  George,  deau.  Episcopal  Theology  School, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  smce  1894;  boni  in  Rome.  N.  Y.. 
October  6.  1858;  gmduated  from  Hamilton.  1877  (A.  M  . 
1882;  D.D..  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1892:  D.C.L. 
Hobart,  1902):  ordered  deacon.  1881;  ordaioed  priest, 
1382:  assistant.  1381-39;  rector,  1839-94,  Calvary 
Church.  PitlebuTKh.  Author;  "  The  Episcopal  Church. 
"Christianity  BetweenSuodavB."  "The  Heiesy  of  Cain." 
"Iu  This  Present  World,"  "Faith  and  Social  Service." 
■■The  Battlfs  of  Peace,"  "The  Path  of  Life,"  "William 
Penn"  {Riverside  Biographical  Seriee),  "Fountains 
Abboy.^'  "The  Human  Nsture  of  the  Siunts,"  "When 
the  lUngCame,"  "The  Cnm  and  Paaion.'-' 

Boe.  Bobert,  manutacturBr.  inventor;  born  in  New 
York,  1839:   educated  at  public  schools;   eatet«l  print- 

his  grand^ther  Robert.     Has  d 


Hoe  cylinder"  of  the  1 
extuple  Hoe,  and  also 


.  1375,  the  Northwi        ■    -     ■  - 
.„rs  later  sold  out  his 
;  organised  a  sypdicat^ 


pieeeot  double-sei.__^ „ 

improved  type  for  printing  in  colors:  also  manufacturer 

New  York  and  Loudon.     One  of  founder*  Uatropolitao 


Harvonl  Law  ^hool,  1308  (LL.  D.,  1895;   Yale,  1880); 
served     three    years    20th    Massa^usetts    volunteeta; 
wounded  in  breast  at  Ball's  BluS.  October  21.  1801,  i- 
ueck  at  Antictam.  September  17.  1S82,  in  foot  at  Uu- 
Hill.  Fredericksburg,  Hay  3.  1863.     Ennged  in  pn" 
in  Boston;    editor  ^'American  Law  Rvmr/."   167 
member  law  Snn  of  Sbattuck,  Hobnea  &  Munroe.  1;- 
■  ■         "  rvaid  Law  Schmt,  1882;'' 
chief  justice,   1899-1902,'' 


apolia   A   Uanitoba    Roilwi 

general    ma ihto-u- 

president  sii 


.  .,.,      -president,    1882-83; 

_, .  ..  became  part  of  Great  Northern 

system.  1880;    interested  himselfin  buUdiog  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,   eitwiding  from   Lake  Superior  to 


Puget  Sound,  with 

and  a  direct  steamship  connection  with  China  and 
Japan,  1883-03;  president  of  entire  Great  Northern 
■yatem.  1393-98.  Gave  tSOO.OOO  toward  establishing 
Romsu   Catholic   Theological    Seminary   at   St.    PauC 

Hoar,  Oeorn  FrlRble,  stateemau;  bom  in  Concord. 
Mass..  August  29.  1320:  graduated  from  Harvaid  Col- 
lege in  1848.  and  afterward  from  the  Dane  Law  Srhoo], 
Harvard.     He  pioctired  >w  at  Worcseler.  was  eleclal 


._ United  States  a 

Ithor:    '■The  Common  L      " 
.tutioH),    "Speech™."    et 
entaries"  (twelfth  edition. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell, 
09:    a  distioguished   Amer 
^ters.     He  has  pubhshed  oi 


re  December  4, 


Breakfsat  Tab 


nin  C^mbridjf*' 

„r"t"wo°M™k 
>wn  (or  hia  th" 
- The 


kre  fidl  of  a  qualnl 
S™SeE 


»  the  SUte  Legiels 
1357;    was  mi— '^- 

Blatea  Senatoi 

valuable  memoirs  of  hi     . 
career.     IHed  in  Worceeter.  Mass..  Septei 
Holibei.  Thomai,  philosophet:     boi 

and  OsHsndi  at  Pans  when  tutor  to  m 
Demnsbin  tamily;   was  afisrwards  math 


durir 


j"Allantie 

knowledge,  breadth  o« 

iieEn^isblangusgeissinken.  ^ed.Octob- 
Isti  HeTmaiin  Eduard  von.  a  Oermar 

Qisiorian;  bom  in  Fellin.  Livonia.  Russia,  Ju 
Coming  to  the  United  Statu  in  1306.  h«  e. 
literary  work  and  lecturing:    be  returned  tr 
becoming  pratMsor  in  the  uni veraitiee  of  Btmsbtn. 
and  Frtaburg  (1874):    appointed  professor  In  «. 
verslty  of  Chicago  (1892).  he  came  to  this  couritry  agsii 
He  has  written:    ''Constitutional  and  PoliUcal  Hiatur 
of  the  United  Statee.""  Constitutional  Law  of  the  Ui>it« 
Suies."  "Life  of  John  Calhoun."  etc.     Dinl.  1904. 

Homer,  Uw  greateet  name  in  epic  poetry,  has  con 
down  to  ua  as.  unfortunately,  little  b«ttcr  thtm  a  d-  — 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


butlly  leave  us  even  the  mtau 
in  muiog  Homer  an  AuatLc  C 
about  the  year  S50  G 


BIOGRAPHY 

rio  poetry    piety,  cool  » 


All  KboUl 

handed    ' 


ory  of 
npiletii 


'Xi^tu? 


«  there  is  little  evide 


Hnled  Howe,  Julia  Ward,  an  American  author;    boni  in 

place.  New    York    Citj-,    May    27.    181B.     A    philanlhropiit, 

"  "  mlereeted  eepecisily  in  womaa's  luffnwo.  "he  w«»  the 

'  wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  philanthropist .  and  with 


battle  Hymn  ol  t 


SDiufl-     Tbey  aie  the  grea 
ndi.  collodthe  ■begLnniii 
Hopklnt,  Hark,  bam  in 
lat^  Dnncij>fll  of  WilliamB  Co 
—  '----r  of  moral  phiioAoph 


e  Repubbo"  written  duriag  a  visit 
WuihipgtDn-  Amouff  her  woriu, 
■^□n  several  volumes  of  vene,  are:  ''^The  Woiid'B 
»n,"  a  drama;  "LifB  of  Margaret  Fuller." 
HowpU,  Clark,  editor;  born  in  Barnwell  County, 
C.  Sepumiber  21.  1803:  hse  lived  in  Atlanta.  Ga., 
)m  infancy:    graduated  from  Univeraity  id  Oebr^a, 


pSC 


le  from  ISX  to  ISTZ,  anc 
wrote  "Tbe  Iaw  of  Lovi 
□  Outline  Study  of  Man.' 
It  Garfield.     Died.  1S87. 


Grady  as  managine 
188B,  and  aucceuled 
In  1901  bought 


i-chief  in  1897. 


-e  ol  (he  DeclaratioD  of  Ii 
de  of  tbe  KesB"  (177S), 
The  Political  Catechism" 


I  yeara  [speaker.  1S90-S1): 
emocratic   National  Commi' 
■  '    It  of  Georgia  T 


imber  froi 


9   1802:    I 


i  PreM  of  A 


Story"  (177<).      .., ,_.    ...        . ^ 

in  1S42],  Judge  of  tbe  United  Stala  District  Court,  wrote    eiirht' yean. 
"Haild.l'iimUl-     Di«i,1791.  ;      Howella. 

Horace,  Quintus   Horatlua  Flaccua,  one  of  the    in  Martinsviiie.  unio,  iiui; 
treateet  of  Latin  poets,   bom  at  VenueiB,   OS   B.  C,  ,  at  Venice  from  ISSl  to  ISfll 

....j,_j    _. ......  .^_.. ..■.._   ^. ..:.....    __j    .__        ... icMonthly,    

writing.     Chief  ami 

_....,    ..    .  .J  ArooBtook."  "A  1 

s  FAtnmonial    "A  Fearful  Reeponiibility,','  etc.,  and  "The  Shadow  of 

liberal 


studied  at  Rome   under  Orbilius  Fupillus. 
pleted  his  education  at  Athens.     He  then 


and  life-long  patron  in  Mscenos,     His  poet 

consist  of  odes,  satiies,  and  epistlefl  —  all  Tt^ . 

elegance  of  diction  and  perfect  prop nety  of  thought  and 
eKpreesion,  and  withal  pervaded  by  a  certain  atmos- 
phere of  calm  and  well-bred  philosophy,  that  renders 
them  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  imnds  and  tastse  of 


1.. 


leae:  studh 
the^^'t  In 


""Taxidenn 
"Became  a  E 

Pvk,"  "TL __. 

losnieT, Harriet. Americonsculplor;  borninW 


17e3.     He  entered  Cong 


r  Benate.  and  filled  the  ■ubematqrial  choir  i 
pied,  1863. 

^rd,  Johxit  a  noted  philanthropist,  was  bom  i 
>  f,  Uiddlaex,  1720.     Howoid  was  left  io  eaa 

.  fireoeh  prisoner  of  war  and   ohoervations  maid 


through  t^  p 
the  quorantii 


•ns  in  1774  brought  ab 

"thS  UDit«rK'ingdom, 
■      ■     ■  igl785-S7,  fi 


m  of  the  abuses  and  m 
iheloicl'befoi 


I  the  House  o( 


n  Itidian  Poets,"  aad  si 


la  United  States  consul 

From  1871  to  1880  he 

be^an  to  devote 


Hturhes,  Chariei  Btum.  lawyer;    I 
FallsTn.  Y..  April  It.  1882;  graduate  froi 
voisity,   1881,  A.  M.,  1884;    graduated  fi 
Law  School.  1884.     Teacher  Oelawi 
N.  v.,  1881-82;  admittod  to  New  Y 
procUced  in  New  York,  1884-01;   p 
La*    Bohool,    1884-57;     professor 
evidence,    eU.),    Cornell    Univeniit 
1801-03 :    active   nractice   in    New    _ 

Doraell  University  Schi 


ipecial  tectun.-   _. 

18e3-efi.  New  York  Iaw  Schnui 
3!  Brown  Univeraity:  member 
Rounds  &  Schurman;    Republics 


.wn  Uni- 

. tolumWa 

Academy,  Delhi, 
June,  1 884: 
w  Columbia 

!  ™  Uwi 
ince    1803; 

of  Law, 
Trustee 

Hughea, 

Annstrcng 


York  =inc«  IBOfl. 
Hughes,   Thofnaa 

ucaWd  under  Arnd 


I    1823.  Eng 


.t  KVpby.  and  at  Oriel;    waa 

>e  (1808-74). 

judge  in  1S82.  His  chief  works  s 
School  Days,"  "Tom  Brown  at  Oxfor 
of  Daniol  Macmillnn."     Died,  1890. 

UUBO,    Victor   Marie,    French   poet  and    mm 
writer;  bom  of  noble  patents  in  Bcsancon.  1802;  h 


A  Memoir 


■orly   r. 


jn  Condon 


publics 


nsured  by  the  Acad^mie;  but  (diaries  X.  would  not 
-ohibit  the  performance  of  the  last.  "Le  Rois'amuse." 
u,  however,  interdicted  by  the  ministry.  ^Between  iJia 
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ys>n  lS30-(0  appeared  abo  "NAtre-Dame  de  Pari*." 

to  the  Aad^ieiD  1B41.     In'lMA  he  abo  became  "pair 
de  Frsai»."     In  1B4H.  he  wu  elected  by  P&ris  to  Che 

buUn  th°aeit  A^m^fyfe  bK^am^one  J  ^e  c^Con 
of   tho   ■ 


I    Liui.   tSapoleon.    was    I 

lived  chieHy  in  Jersey  and   Guf 
CoDtamplatianB "  and  "Ln  I>nr 


linhrd    ii 


CODtamplatianB"  and  "L«  I>i«nd«  dea  SiMcu."  Ho 
refused  to  avail  himself  nf  the  aiiin>»ti«i  of  1S59  and 
ISaS,  but  returned  to  Pam  in  1S70.     In  1886,  appeared 


rilUKob, 


works. 


■HerL..._.         

a  eenator  in  1879.     He  i 


, .anthton.  which  was  BocuUirized  for  the  piirpoev- 

Chiel  unand  hia  lyrics  were  hie  early  "  Od«  et  BHlladea," 
"Lee  Feuilln  d'  Autoirme."  "  l«s  Chants  du  Cr^puscule." 
"Lea  Kayons  et  las  Ombra,"  and  "ChansonB  des  Dues 
gtdecBoiB,"  TberooiaocB  "J«sMiii«niblea."  was  trans- 
Istcd  into  twelve  languages.     Died.  1885. 


Hullt   Isaar,   i 


Derbj 


Conn.,  Ml 
frig 


I.  1775. 


1  July    1 


had  bran  invited  to  Frsni^e  by  Colbert,  and  duiins  bis 
residenee  there  visited  England,  and  was  made  FellDW 
of  the. Royal  Bociety.  Ha  applied  the  pendulum  to 
rlooks,  ascertained  the  laws  of  collision  of  elutic  bodies. 
and  diKovcrad  the  rinas  of  Satum.     Died,  ISQS. 

HrpBtlB.  bomabnut370i  daughter  o[  Theon,  head 
of  the  Platonic  school  ot  Alexandria,  gave  public  ler- 
turn  in  philosophy,  but  was  brutally  miirdend  by  the 

Ibsen,  Henrlk,  bom  In  1828;   Norwegian  dramatist. 

and.  in  1857,  of  that  at  ChTutlsuia.     AmonK  his  plays' 

are  "Brand,''  "Peer  Gynt,"  "The  Piilari  of  Boeiety," 

■Tho  Doll's  House."  "Ghosts,"  etc.     Died,  lfl06. 

Ingalli,  Melville  Eira,  tallroad  president;   bom  in 

.T;r —    Me,^  Seplembec  fl.   1842;    brought  up  on  a 

""""'  ■"  ""idjteton  Academy  and  studied  in 

>dual«  of  Harvard   J^w  School. 


While  cruising  in  the  Oulf  n!  St.  Ijiv 

rence  ne  met  Che  British  frigate  "Guerriere. 

after  a  bloody  Sght  of  half  an  hour,  surrenderee 
IB.  1812.  Tba  '  Guerriere  "  was  so  injured  in  the  battle 
that  she  soon  sunk.  The  Britiih  ship  Inst  100  men;  the 
"Conatitiitlon"  bad  fourteen  men  killed  and  wounded, 
and  within  an  hour  or  so  was  ready  for  anolhf^r  fight. 
This  was  the  first  naval  battle  ol  the  War  of  1812,  and 
Congress  gave  Captain  Hull  a  sold  medal  for  hit  services. 
He  died  in  PhilaiTelpbia,  Fa.,  February  3,  184;). 

Bum'boldt,  Frledrtch  Helnrlch  Atei„Baroii  von. 
Beat  traveler  and  natkimlist.  born  In  Berlin,  1700, 
davoled  all  ha  Uf e  to  the  study  ot  nature  in  all  lla  de- 
parbneots.  traveling  all  over  the  continent,  and  in  1800, 
with    Aiiai    Bonplsnd    for    companion,    visiting    South 

inttSng'  oSt^^r'tSe  course 'rf  live  "years,  v'ineiuel'a, 
ColMnbia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  the  results  ot 
which  be  published  in  his  "Travels."     His  chit^  work  Is 

tSo'winler  of'  18ZT-2S.  He  was  a  friend  of  Goethe,  who 
held  him  in  the  higheet  esteem.     Died,  1859. 

Bume,  David  (hUm).  an  eminent  historian,  bom  in 
Edipburgh,  1711,  after  laying  the  basie  of  a  great  literary 
reputation  by  his  "Treatise  on  Human  Nature,"  pro- 
duced "Essays, Mora], Political,  and  Literary."  and  other 
works,  published  between  the  yeais  1754  and  17et.  His 
celebrated  "History  of  Eodand  "  for  two  generations 

"i^crit,V'o^n"i,obiectLon'1in?S,'s'^™keptici™ 
Died,  1778, 


1S63;    practiced  firs 

Preeident''in  187^  h 
Cincinnati  ±   Idfayi 


,&  Chi 
.  oClier 
.    St.  Loi 


a  sound  f( 
■  e  Cle    ■ 


napolis,  St.  Louii 


„.jolid8ting  it  w 

!land,  Cincinnati,  Chica^ 


until  February.  IflOC,  ^ , 

!  Railway  Company;    president  of  Merchants'  National 
I  Banlt.  Cmcinnsti.     Was  Democmtic  candidate  for  mayor 

of  Cincinnati,  1903;  president  of  National  Civic  Federa- 
'  'ion,  1906. 

InKe'iolli  Hobert  Green,  born  in  18.33:    American 

,n'dy!n'l8flS?et«M"atto'rney-geneial.  "SSTa  well-known 


er,  Jolu 


n  ot  at.  'Geo 


s  Hospital,  1 


phrtiofogy.     D!ed"l793.  ■    '  -      - 

Buss,  or  Hus,  Johann,  born  probably  in  IMD; 
Bohemian  reformer,  attacked  Bbusm  in  Prague  Univer- 
sity and  among  the  clergy,  and  opposeil  German  predomi- 
nance. He  was  excommunicated  by  John  XXIII.  tor 
giving  adhesion  to  Wyclifle' 


Innoeent  III.,  Pope, 

isimund.  a  Roman  nc 


Died.  1) 
IlieO; 


^"^m  "s 


"ffn^cent     fa™ 


•red 


r    four 
n  Catholi 


■K^  ^.JSfS' 


:^! 


n  Ireland 


:hbishop  of  St. 

States  in  boyhooi.  Educalad  in 
1,  oi.  Paul:  studied  theology,  France; 
19011:  ordained  priest,  December  21. 
}f  5th  Minnesota  rogimeot  in  Civil  War; 
St.  Paul:  secretary  and  later  coadjutor 
■  -      -     ■  ■   Deceml 


le  Churcl 


d  Modem  Society." 


cry  (John  Henrr  Brodribb),  a 

l"™iin'bu'rgh,  fm^  'lS5B  to'  1859 


1878.     There  he  played  his  chief 

with  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  producing, 

r   plays,    "Hamlet,"    "The    Merchant  of 


BDIIer.  Thomas  Beury,  an  English  biologist  and 
osayist:  born  in  Ealing,  England,  Hay  4,  182S.  He 
was  graduated  at  London  ITnivenity  in  1845.  In  1846- 
ISSO^e  sailed  around  the  world  as  a  naval  surgeon.  In 
1851  he  was  made  F.  H.  8.  by  Che  Royal  Society;  he 
became  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  School  of 
Mines  in  1854;  hunterian  profevior  m  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  1863;  president  of  the  British  Geological 
and  pTthnoloipcal  Boc.etics  in  1869:  secretory  ot  the 
Royal  Societv  in  1872;  l*nt  liwtor  ot  Aberdeen  Uni- 
vemlty  in  1872;  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1883.  Hewas  an  able  aavocnf  of  Darwinian  ei'olution, 
and  was  perhaps  best  known  to  the  popular  apprehen- 

he  came  into  controversy  with  the  defenders  of^helsm 
and  Christianitv.  He  wrote  a  number  o(  eclcntific 
works.  Ub  died  in  E^thoume,  England,  June  2S,  1895. 
Ha7>lieDB,  Christian,  bom  in  1029:  Dutch  natural 
philosopher  and  aetronomer;   was  compelled   to  leave 


ice."  "FaUBt." 

I."  and  other  wen-ttnown  proou 

-Ting.  Washington,  bom  in  1 

he  bar  in  18DS,  but  dei'at«d  b 
,1810._  he  became  a  partner  in  hi 

VujijnTu      """ 

^ork."  "Geoffrey  Cra; 
ijlumbuB,""TheCblT 
.nd  lives  of   "  Mahon 

.bella  of  Castile,  bom  in  U.-il ;  daughter  ot  John 


rial  esublisi 
Eur 


1842  tf 


embassy  in  London 


Died.  1905. 

was  admitted 
to.  literature. 

e  Uved  in 


States  minister  to  Spain, 
bocker'a  History  of  New 
tch  Book,"  "The  Life  o( 
lieConqueatofG  rsnada.' ' 
1   ■■  Washinirton."     Med. 


iiiioled 


.ml  of  Anigon  in  1469,  and. 

■■      ry  IV.,  on  the  throne 

ivpedition  ot  Coliim- 

establishment  of  the 


cGnoi^le 
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history  very  lit(l«  is  known-  He  prophnied  under 
lliiiah,  Jolhain.  ALibi,  Brul  Hciekiab.  kiOES  of  Judah. 
Hia  pmiiheriHi,  tliuugh  delivered  later  in  point  n<  lime 
than  several  uf  tlioF»  uttennl  by  other  pnipheU.  ueFupy. 

bulk,  and  tor  the  aublimity  and  importsnoe  of  the 
predictions. 

■to.  Marquis  Hlrobuml.  a  JiLivnein  stataiman: 
born  in  the  pnvinfe  or  Choahu.  in  ls4U.  In  1H71.  he 
vuited  the  IJnilcd  !jUI«  for  the  purpose  of  emnining 

Bueceasful  in  atabliebiog  B  mint  at  Osaka.     In  ISTS, 

worLfl  to  t'ho'home'^ffipe."  Ho'^b^aM"pro'nI!nillt  in 
the  Japanese  cabinet  in  1886,  and  made  maDv  reforms. 
Ill  1H07-98,  he  made  s  tour  ot  the  Unilsd  Suiea  and 
Kurxipe.     In  the  Latter  year  he  visited  China  to  arran^ 

1900,  on  the  resignation  uf  the  Vamagala  ministry,  he 

reviailed  the  United  States  in  1901. 

United  Suies.  was  bo'm  in  South  Carolina,  March  15. 
1767.  of  Irish  parentaee.  After  a  harum-srarum  youth, 
Jackaon.  in  I7KM,  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law 


1  in  1633.  succeeded  hia  brother,  Cbarlea 
ge,  in  1B8S,  utterly  defeated  In  Ireland, 


Scotland,  "the  handaon 
of  his  ase."  born  in  HI 
III.,  »ho  was  muni eted 


8,  succeeded  his  'father.  Jams 
ifler  the  disastrous  defeat  nea 


le  of  Chris 

•.r  of  Herod  Agrippa. 


bom  in  Jaikson- 
'"      is  State  Nor- 

LL.  D,,  Ojt- 


ingyear.  Between  17B8  i 
ot  the  Sunreme  Court  of ' 
Charles  Dickinson  in  a  d 

ins  out  of  hostilities  witt 
to  the  Goveromenl.    In  I 

c'reeks''at  Taflade^  in  tl 

the  United  Statea  Array. 

181S.     This    great    victoi 

him  the  idol''ofr large  p( 
In  1S17-1H,  General  JacI 
War  to  a  successful  co 
Bovemur  of  Florida  inlS! 

he  was,  hu 
end  of  his 


f' 


the 


taJ  ._ 

term,  in  IS 
is  double  t 


|A-  M.,  Ph.  D,,  1877,  Univetaity  of  Halle;  LL.  D,,  Cor- 
nell College,  Weeleyan,  Queen's  College);  prineipal  high 
school  i^nston  111.,  1S78-79;  principaf  Model  High 
School,_Nonnal,  lit.,  187J^«2;  professor  of  [lublic  finance 


Law  Schoo 
since   ir"" 

Ward,- 


I,  Henry,  author;  bom  in  New  York,  April  IB, 

ucated  in  France  and  Switierland,  and  Harvard 


luthoriiina  the  remo^-al    £' 
e  Bank  ol  the  United  i  fV 


Ji  ot  Fifty, 

a    Lady,"     "Siege 
vcta."   "Talee  of  fhi 


Sketrhi 
inal    Epiaodt 

'a8hington"8qi 


■eriodicals,  1866; 


Life    of   Hawthor 


V  utile  Tour  in 
Princes 


il  the  <iutbreakofl.be  Civil  War.  Appointed 


brigadier-general    in    the    Co 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  July  21.  1 

ceii^'"^"  ran^ot" 


11,000  Feden 
d  a  corps  Bt  An 


I.  In  September,  he  re- 
neial;  defeated  General 
«2:  foughl an  indecisive 
!  Keys.  June  8th:  com- 
f  Gaines'  Mill,  June  27 th, 
again  defeated  General 
iptured  Har- 


France,"    "'fhe  ( 
■0,"  "TheBetterS. 


'  "A  London  Life,' 
'"The  Spoils  of  Poynlan." 
I    Cage."    "TheTwo 


1  New  York.  January  11, 
n  psychologist  and  philo- 
[    PhOowphy   in    Harvard 


r  13.  1862.     On  Ma; 


2,  1803,  by  aclev. 
th  corns  of  General 


mcrtahty,"  "The VarietiHof  Religi 

Jay,   John,  an  eminent  Ameri 

born  in  New  York  City,  1745,  wher 

the  barin  1788.     In  17" 

iuTn'^'fleal, 


T  flanii    NatiS^   Omatitution"  and^in'' 


le  same  day  was  fired  at  by  a  patml  parly  of  his  own 
en,  who  mistook  him^and  his  staff,  in  the  darkness, 

JacquBTd.   Joseph    Marie    UhoK-kahi 


mechanic  and  invemor,  " 
1834.     His  invention  of  tl 
iied  the  art  ol  vwving, 
James.    The  name  of 


id  died  in  |  concluded  a 


Doted  of  whom  w 

of  Scotlsnil  while  an  ir 
lother,  Mary  Queen  of  ! 
tiaving  declared   in    his 


JeeJeebhoT,  air  Jamwtl 


philanthropil 

u  »...™.  ^ uombay  in  178 

8  a  merchant,  and  employed  it 
1  jail  by  paying  their  debtd,  and 
.nd  scbods:    in  1SS7  waa  made 


,v  Google 
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Jefferson.  Thomas,  lUrd  Pnudent  of  the  Un 
BtAtBi,  wu  bora  in  Virpnia,  174.').  and.  alter  gradiw 
Bt  Wmiam  and  Mary  College,  wm  sdmitted  to  tbe  bi 
1787.     He  pmrticed  law  wilh  aieoal  surre™.  and  in  1 

, u—  ^f  jiie  Viranis  House  o{  Burgei 

Lte  to  the  Gnt  Continenlal  Congi 


R  of  the  lUghls  of  B 


;    States  ComcninloD  od  Internal 

Jenner,  Edward,  famous  as 

.    tioD.  wu  born  in  1740,  in  Berk 

.'1S23.   After  many  ymndavot. 

■    '"d  aiperin 

qmalipoj 


mittee  which  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  independence. 
In  177B,  he  succeeded  Patrick  Beniy  in  the  BavenKinliip 
of  Vic^oia.  Id  1783,  he  acted  t  cliairiaan  of  the  com. 
initlH  charged  with  the  report  U>  Congnea  of  the  treaty 
ol  peace  entered  Into  at  Paris.  1783,  ana,  two  yema  later, 
■ucceeded  Fnuiklin  M  minister  at  Paris.  On  his  return, 
in  178B,  he  antend  GeDeral  Washington's  first  cabinet 
as  secretary  of  slate.  In  tbia  positioD  he  gradually 
came  to  be  considered  the  head  of  the  Democimtic  party. 
In  1703.  he  rf^gned  office,  and  four  yt&rs  aftonvards 
became  Vice-Pmident  of  the  United  States.  Kod  ei- 
offtdii  president  of  Che  Senate.  In  ISOl,  he  wis  elected 
to  the  presidency.  Bud  during  his  first  sdniiDiHtrBlJon 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  effected.  He  retired  to 
itelife.lSOe,  at  the  clowi  of  his  second  term.     Died, 


Jereml'ab,  in  Bcrip 
'  prophets,  s 


Hebi 


Lccine  lymph  as  a  specific 
IS  Gnt  time,  ia  1790,  ens- 
len  of  the  valid  properties 
ve  of  the  diseaae. 
e  of  the  gieatsat  of  the 


j[  the  book  w 

— ,-      Lamentations."     He  Souiishsd   in 

the  Sixth  Century,  B.  C. 

Jeroboam,  two  Idngs  of  Israel  bore  this  name.  vis.. 
one  who  was  elected.  675  B.C.,  by  the  ten  tribes  who  ti>d 
rebelled  against  Rehoboam.  Died,»M.  The  other,  a  son 
oF  Joash,  Bwended  the  throne  about  SZfi  B.  C.,  and  fill«) 
it  for  forty-one  years.     IHsd,  784  B.  C. 

fit™  bom  ar 


i82e. 


akingotJud 


uiiiu    u  Babylon  by  Nebucbadneiuir,   600  B,   C. 

Jeboiaklm  C/fr>hin'aJb<Jblm),  a  king  of  Judah,  succeeded 
,  his  fathsr  JoslaE,  000  B.  C.  During  hia  raign,  Jerusalem 
wu  plundeivd  by  Nebuchadneisar.     Died,  598  B.  C. 

Jenoram,  or  Joram.KinE  of  Judah;  succeeded  bis 
father  J^o^phat,  S92B.  C:  died,  885  B.  C.  Also  a 
king  of  Israd,  son  of  Ahab,  succeeded  his  brother  Aha- 
iiaE.B.C.SM:  died, 884 B.C. 

JehoahaphalB  Kiagof  Judah,  succeeded  his  father  Asa 
at  the  age  of  3G,  914  B.  C,  and  reigned  with  wisdom. 
Died,  890. 

Jehu,  King  of  Israel,  was  an  officer  in  the  aimy  of 
Jehoram,  whom  he  killed.  He  reigned  twenty^eight 
yean,  881-850  B.  C.     (2  Kings  ii,  xj 

Jfllllffe,  Smith  Ely,  physician;  bom  in  New  York. 
October  27,  1800;  gmduato  of  Brooklya  Polytechnic, 
1880;  medical  department  of  Columbia  University, 
18S9,  A.  M,.  Ph.  D..  Columbia.  1900.     Began  practice. 


b  RuBnuB,  tbe  Pelagians 


othen.     Died 
Kew 


gharmacobgi 


JZ™t 


a,    Columt 
i^i^SXg 


-May's  I'hyBiology." 

on  Nervous  Diseases."  Ji.uiu)rana  iranoiamr:  uudois 
Psychoneurosee" ;  co-editor,  "  Encyclopedia  Americana." 
"ScieatiBe  American,"  1904;  editor  "^^ Reiasig.' '  "Haus 
Ant,"  "Medical  News,"  New  York,  sinco  19%);  moga- 
aiue  editor  "Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease." 
since  1B02;  also  contributor  to  medical,  botanical,  and 
phannaceutical  press. 

Jenks.  Jeramlah  Whipple,  professor  of  political 
economy  and  politics,  Corneil,  since  1891;  born  in  St. 
Clair,  Uichimn,  B^lember  2.  1850;  gisduatcd  from 
University  of  Michigan.  1878,  A.  M.,  1879.  LL.  D.,  1903; 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Halle,  1885;  studied  law:  ad- 
mitted to  Michigan  bar;  taught  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ger- 
man. Ht.  Morris  College;  profueor  of  political  science 
and  English  literature,  Knox  College.  1880-89;  professor 
of  political  economy  and  social  science,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, 1889-01;  expert  agent  of  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  on  Investigation  of  Trusts  and  Industrial 
Combinations  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  1899- 
IBOLand  consulting  expert  of  United  States  Department 
of  Ubor  on  same  subject.  Special  commissioner  of 
War  Department,  United  Slates,  to  inveetigate  questions 

Orient,  1901-02.     Author:     "  Henry  C. Carey  als  Nation- 


ing  in  Oaul  and  else- 
idious  and  ascetic  life,  spending  four 

_  of  Chalcis.  in  Syria;    was  ordained 

„,„     ,... J  378;    visited  Constantinople,  where  be  be- 

'  j  came  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Gngory  Naiiansen;    re- 
Lcceeded  '  turning  to  Rome,  became  secretary  to  Pope  Damasua, 
i4.cBeuou    ^.,.  .,.,_  ^..  j„,^  „„„  withdrew  to  the  Htdy  Land, 
iluBtachium,  and  other  RoDiBn 

_    .«..»»«    »    ^H.    «,.,A,tin    lifA.       Fat  thii    ntmundfip 

is  days  he  piedded  oi 
...laatBethle'-—      "- 
of  the  Bible  fi 
Vulgate.     H< 
Old  and  "-- 

in  420. 

Jerome,  William  Travers,  lawyer;  bora  in 
York,  April  IS,  1859)  educated  at  Williston  Seminary 
and  AmherBt  College  (honorary  A.  M.);  _graduated  from 
Columbia  Law  Si^ool,  1884:  BdmittetTlo  bar,  1884; 
iuBtioe  of  special  sessions,  1895-1002;  district  attaniey 
New  York  County,  elected  1901;  Democrat.  ReSlecled 
as  independent  candidate,  1005.  Author:  "Ijquor 
Tax  Law  in  New  York." 

Jesus  Christ  (lesous.  the  Greek  fomi  of  Josbua  or 
Jcdhua.  contraetsd  from  Jshosbua.  msaning,  help  of 
Jshovah.  or  saviour;  Christos,  anointed).  theSonof  God. 
tbs  Baviour  of  men.  whose  birth,  life,  and  death  wen 
predicted  by  prophets,  and  attended  with  miraculous 
manifcfltations  of  divine  power;  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  who  was  betrothed  to  Jceeph. 
the  dsc^ndunt  and  heir  of  the  house  of  David.      Two 

chapter  one;  the  other  by  Luke,  chapter  four.  The 
former  is  supposed  to  contiun  the  list  of  heirs  ol  the  house 
of  David,  whether  by  direct  or  indirect  dwcent;    the 


Reiiort  o^  Industt 


mmission  of  Industrial  Combi- 
Heport  on  Certain  Economic 
the  English  and  Dutch  Colonies  in  the 
lor  an<r part  author:  (Reports  United 
rial  CammissionJ  "Trusts  and  Industrial 
,"  Vol.  I.,  1900,  Vol.  Xlll.  CompUer: 
1  Digested  Decisions  of  Federal.  State,  and 
w  Relating  to  Trusts  and  Industrial  Com- 
"tr  of  "Reports  of 
ange."     Frequent 

Special  expert  on  curre. 


of  David.    The  pli 
S^  yMr '<rfRome°?54. 


pw/^ 


and  that  she 

._ ,  J  the  house  of 

ight  of  His  birth  an  angel 


srarlTer.     ■ht'^mio^StV^ 

„ John  the  Baptist,  in  the  spirii 

and  power  of  Elias,  was  foretold  by  an  angeK  Luke  i:  17] 

The  angel  Gabriel  announce-'  '-  "-—  *'•-'  " 

of  the  Highest  should  ovet 

Jacob  forever;    and  on  the  l.. 
appeared  to  some  shepherds,  a 

of  a  Saviour.  On  the  eighth  oay  ne  was  circumciiea 
aieordina  to  the  law  of  Muace,  and  on  the  fortieth  waa 
prftiented  in  the  temple,  where  the  aged  Simeon  pro- 
nounced Him  to  be  the  light  of  nations  and  the  glory 

of  Hethlehem  and  its  vicinity  of  the  a^  of  leas  than  two 

Siars,  for  the  purpcise  of  ejecting  the  death  of  Jesus, 
ut  Joseph,  being  miraculously  warned  rS  the  danger, 
fled  to  Egypt  with  the  Virpn  and  her  child,  and  on  his 
return,  after  ths  death  of  Herod,  went  to  reside  at  Naia- 
rvih  in  Galilee,  whence  Jesus  is  colled  a  Naiarsne.  Wo 
lo  further  accounts  of  the  earlier  years  of  Jesus. 


ft  Ho^ 


□  the  temple  when  Ho 


a  Nai 


was  baptised  by  John  in  the  Rivei 
of  God  descending  upon  Him  like  i 
from  heaven  procluming,  "Thou  a: 
in  thee  I  am  well  pleased."  Prev 
1  entering  on  His ■  -■--  ' 


y  beloved  Son; 
It  tetired  to  a 


□igitiredbyCjOOQlC 


■oliutry  pIoH.  where  He  puaed  forty  days  it 

Bcenfl  of  tha  temptatinn  dcHCribsl  by  the  e^ 
—  Malt..  chsD.  iv.-     Hark  i:  12-13;     Luke,  i 
jsfiEiired  m  the  ptvceno 


He  vas  aftervard  ti 
ol  Hu  dbdplee,  »he 


chiefly  in  the  ^r 
uid  Luke.  chap. 

Praj^r; 


d  Eliaa  appeared  tA  Him 
aiB  numeoi  uecame  white  and  Bhining, 

1  heaven  saying,  "Thii  is  Eoy  beloved 
"  (Matt.,  chap,  xvii.;  Mark,  ehap.  ii. ; 
lam  2S-;3e).     His  mission  is  generally 

more  exalted 'notioni  of  God,  and  more 
the^orld.  ilia  d^nue  £°embo<^ 
■u"  Motaining  the  forai'of  prayerHe 


iLandK-i  toHisdiac 

le  compaiiloaa  of  His  miniitn 


.rayed  by  one,  denied  by  aoolier,  and  nbandoned  by  all, 
Ha  was  carried  before  tfae  Jewish  priesta.  found  guilty, 
and  by  them  delivered  over  to  the  Koman  magiitrslai, 
who  alooe  bad  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Condemned 
to  death  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  paace.  He  wa>  nuled 
--"- "-  -It  Calvary,    -'■■ '•■ 


Th< 


ended  His  mother  to  Hia  favorite  d 
eranoelista  telat«  that  from  the  hour  of  c 
waa  darkened  and  three  hours  after,  Jeaus, 


"Truly'this^™  the  8^  of  God*!  '"^e  b 
wu  taken  down  by  Jweph  of  Arimathea  a 
a  tomb,  about  whioh  the  Jewish  p— —^ 


had  0ven  thei 


}  should  rise  on  the  third  day,  eat  a 
>  the  door.  Notwitbatanding  these 
iphecy  WIS  fulfilled  by  Hia  rtmrTMtion 
the  week  (Suodsy),  and  He  appaared 
disciples  to  encourage,  aoDsole,  and 
n  the  fortieth  day  after  Hia  i«urr<w- 
it  of  OUi 


pmdieted  His  coming 


them  the  gift  of  the'^oly  '6 
'hita  apparel  appeared  to  thi 


wall 


i  chaplen  a 


the 


Joan  of  Arc.     Be*  Arr,  Joan  of. 

John,  Stn  called  the  Daptiat,  aon  of  Zacharisa,  aprleat 
of  the  JewB,  and  of  Eliiabetfa,  was  the  itoubId  of  Uary, 
the  mother  of  J«ui.  He  early  exercised  the  apcatollD 
call,  and  began  to  preach  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
when  Jaua  received  baptiam  at  bis  banda.  He  afCer- 
warde  Buffered  unprisonment  and  death  by  caomaud 
of  Herod. 

John.  St.,  the  Apoetle;  bom  about  4;  was  one  of  the 

xlieat  of  Ciu^t's  discipla.     During  the  cruciRiion  our 


Domitian.  but  received  no  injury.  He  was  subsequently 
exiled  to  the  island  of  Patmu,  whcT«  he  wrote  the  Book 
of  Bevalation."  He  was  also  author  of  the  Gospel  aad 
Epistle*  which  bear  hia  name.     Dinl  xlinut  oa. 

John  Xxn„  Po 
1244:  a  native  of  ( 
the  ''Babylonish  Ca 


in  1S84,  he  was  sworn  in  ss  Preaident  in  the  foUowiu 
year,  on  the  aeHuaination  of  Mr.  IJucolu.  In  tiS 
poeition,  his  oppoaition  to  the  measum  adopted  by 
Congrea*  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Bouthem  States 
involved  him  in  a  atnugle.  which  ended  In  1808,  witli 
hia  impeachment  OD  charges  of  biib  criDtaa  and  mi*- 
demeaiun  agalnat  tlte  state.  He  was  accotdin^* 
brought  to  trial,  Uarch  ISth,  and  acquittad  on  the  30th 
of  May  followiog.  In  January,  1875,  be  wsa  elected  to 
the  Umted  States  Seoate  for  (he  secnnd  time.  Died. 
July  31,  187S. 

Jolmson,    Dr.    Smmuel.    a    di 
writer  and  lexicographer,  waa  bon 


I    English 


3py   period.     Af 


It  Oxford,  where  be  i 


Abyssinia,"  which  fine 

expmuS  otl^   ued 
December    IB,    1784.     _ 
Weatodnatar  Abbay  witb 


id  a  foremoet  place  in  the  litera- 
in^  many  p^at  works  ths  meat 
L  his  "Dictionary.*'  In  1760,  he 
omanee  of  "TTanr-^-"  P""""  "f 
IHvductioa  he  C( 


defray  tha  funeral 


Wrav  U 

died  at  Loodon, 

Weatodnatar  Abbay  witb  (nat  aolemuily,  and  hia  atatua 
was  placed  in  St.  Paul's  CathedraL  Among  hia  works 
ara  '^livaa  ot  tha  Poets,"  ".The  IUinblar,''^and  "The 
Vanity  at  Human  Wiabes." 

Johnaon,  Btwttnuij  attiat',  bom  in  Lovell,  Ha.,  In 
1824;  aduealed  in  public  schools,  Aufputa.  Me.  1  studied 
two  yaara  in  Royal  Academy,  DOssddorf.  Aniona 
many  notable  nnrepieturea  are  The  Kentucky  Home, 
"  Huskioc  Baa?'  "llie  Stage  Coach,"  "  Pension  Agent," 
"Prisoner  of  Btata,"  amT porbiaita  "Two  Maq7'  ex- 
PmideDt  Arthur,   CtavaUad.  aod   Haiiiaon;     W.    H. 

,T__j.j.-i.    n J —  .>,_j_j.n.    Bacratary  Folger, 

a,  Wm.  B.  Aslor, 

__  ._   _.    ...   _.  Slakna,  Hi*.   Alaxandar 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  DoUy  HadlaoB  (ftom  Ufa),  Hn.  Aucuat 
BalmontiUn.  Hamilton  Fish.  Hr.  and  Hn.  I.  A.  Buideii, 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Blodgett!  Coll(«a  FnsideDM  HcOosb,  Noah 
Porter,  Barnard,  and  Andt«w  Whita:  Cbarlaa  C/Coaor, 
Whealsi  H.  Peckham,  Linurfdlow,  Hawthoma,  EmeP- 
Bon,  Blahop  Potter,  Hoiria  K.  Jtaxe,  ate.  Raptaaaotad 
in  the  Uetropolitan  Hoseom  of  Ait  and  Lenox  Qsllerisa, 
Naw  York;  Corcoran  Oallary,  Whita  House  and  Tma- 
ury  Building.  Waahingjon;  capilol  at  Albany:  Knicker- 
bocker, Century,  and  Union  Leac>ie  Cluba,  Chambar  ot 
Commene,  etc.,  Mew  York.     Died,  ISOS. 

JohnsfiD,  John  A..  joumaUat,  govemor  of  Uione- 
Bota;  bominSt.  Peter,  Minn.,  July ^.ISei;  educated 
in  public  achools,  St.  Peter.  Caca  of  family  dsvnlving 
upon  him  at  12,  went  to  work  in  printing  office  In  Bt- 
Petcr.  and  baa  contioued  in  that  business,  becoming 
member  of  firm  of  Essler  &  Johnson,  publidien  ol  the 
at.  Peter  "Herald,"  of  which  he  is  editor.  Donocrat. 
Served  seven  yean  in  Minnesota  National  Guard,  becon>- 
ina  capiain.     Was  State  woator  from  St.  Peter  district; 

aidate  tor  presidential  nomination  'leoS, 

JohnsoD,  Tom  Loftln,  capitalist,  mayor;  bora 
Georgetown,  Ky.,  July  IS.  1S64;  went  to  Indiana  in 
boyhood;  educated  thera;  clerk  m  street  railway  office, 
Louisville.  Ky..  1869-76;  invented  aavetal  etreet  nil- 
way  devicee;  bought  a  street  railway  in  Indianapolis; 
later  siquired  large  street  railway  interest*  Id  Claveland, 
Iletroit.  and  Brnoklyn;  is  also  inn  manufacturer  in 
Cleveland.     Member  of  Congnea,  ISBl-flfi; 


nunicipal  reform  and  official  d\ 
Johnston,  Albert  Sydney, : 


In   1837.  h 


Died.  1334. 

Jahason,  Andrew.  seveDteenlh  FnoideDt  of  tt 
United  Btaiea.  wu  bom  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  18l> 
By  trade  a  tailor,  and  a  self-educated  man,  he  becan 
a  member  of  the  I^sUture  of  Tenneesee  (his  sdoptf 
Btau) :    was  elected  lo  Cungress.  lS43-fi3.  and  becan 

tovernor  of  Tennesm  in  1S53,  and  again  in  ISSG.  1 
SS7.  he  was  elected  to  the  N'stionaTBenate,  and.  1 
18a2.  appointed  military  Kovemor  of  his  State.  Electt 
Tice-Presideotof  the  Union  by  the  RepubUcaa  pan 


., .    — t  becnma  'faxan  war  aacretary, 

ar.  In  18fi7,  he  commaoded  the  exndltlan 
I  aeoc  against  ths  Mormona  of  Utah:  and  In  I860,  wat 
.  made  military  eommander  ot  the  department  ot  KsD- 
,  tucky  and  Tenneeaee,  by  tha  so-called  Confadacata  Oov- 
emment.  After  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  bs 
I  formed  a  junetioD  witb  the  army  of  Qennal  Baauiasatd, 
.  and  fdl  in  the  battle  of  Shikih,  April  8,  1S02. 
I  Jotmeton,  Joseph  BnlaslMi,  born  In  1807;  Amaii- 
I  can  soldier,  joined  the  Confederate  army,  and  becama 
I  commander  of  the  Federal  foreea  in  South  Ouolina  In 
I  February,  18416.  but  aurrendeiad  with  his  army  in  the 
I  :  following  August.     Died.  ISSl. 

I  i      Jonathan,   aon  of  Baul,  and  the  bosom  friend   nf 
' :  David,  who  bewailed  his  UDtJm^  death  in  i 


„,Ck)Ol^lc 
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ot  bii  ■ODES.     Abo.  a  »d  of  HUtathii 
f  Judos  Uocrr&beiu.     He  gui^ceadcd   i 


bad  [oimed  with  the' Romaru,  sod  t, 
eroiBly  slain  by  TryphOQ. 

Jokal,  Haorlce,  bom  in  1825;  BunnnaD  oovelial; 
took  part  aa  a  ioumalist  ia  the  revolutioa  of  IMS; 
hai  written  about  200  novels,  includiag  "Timar's  Two 
World*,"  "Blacli  Diamonds,''  "Th*  Romaocs  of  the 
CoiDJng  Century,"  etc.     Uied,  1004. 

Jones,  Paul  (real  Dame  John  Pftul).  B  brilliant  Amer- 

Bco'tUnd  in™?*?.  "Afle'r''tha'eon™u^n''it°™«»'^th 
Great  BritAin,  be  became  rear-admiral  in  the  Rujoian 

quarrel',  and  died  in  Paris  (1702)  m  poverty, 

laaaaa,  Benjamin,  or  Ben,  bom  about  1574;  dram- 
atj«t,  was  eduf^aied  at  WfBtminBler  under  Camden.     It 


t  Cambridce.     Aftei 


followed  by  "Eveiy  Man  Out  of  Hi»  Humour,"  "Cyn- 
thia's Revels."  '■Saianui,"  "  Volpone."  " The  Alchem- 
lat,"  and  many  oCheis.     Died,  1637. 

Jordan,  David  Starr,  president  of  Leland  Staufoid 
Jr.  Uaivenity;  bora  in  GameHViUa.  N.  Y,,  January  IB, 
ISSl;  enduate  of  Cornell,  M.  8..  1S72:  M.  D.,  Indiana 
UedicaTCoUeae.  18TS  (Ph.  D.,  Butler  Uoiveraity,  1878; 
LL.  D.,  Cornell.  1S8Q,  Johns  Hopkiui,  1002).  Professor 
in  various  coUwiate  institutions.  1872-79;  aaHisUat  to 
United  8Ut«  Fiah  Commiaion,  1877-01:  profeasor  of 
■oology.  1S7B-S5.  and  pRsident,  1885-01,  Indiana  Uni- 
veraityj  prendent  of  Leland  SUaford  Univenity  ainFe 
isai;  president  of  Calitornia  Arrademy  ol  Sciencen, 
IS»»-«^  alH>  United  States  commissioner  in  charge  ol 
tur  seal  iDvesttgatioai,  etc.  Author:  "A  Manual  of 
Vertebials  Animals  of  Northern  United  States."  "Sci- 
ence Sketches."  "  Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  Ameriea," 
■■Footoot™  to  Evolution,"  "Uatka  and  Kotik."  "Care 
and  C;dturej>l  Hen."  "Theliinumenbls  Company," 


Jowett,  BMiJanUn.  U.  A.;  bora  la  1817;   suecsa- 

sively  schotar,  fellow,  and  maater  of  Balliol  Collue. 
Oxford,  and  Regius  professor  of  Creek  since  ISfiS.  Hia 
works  include  tnndatioiui  of  I^ato  and  Tbucydides. 
He  contributed  a  paper  on  "The  Intaip^Uition  of 
Bcripture  to  "E^ssaya  and  Reviews."     Died.  1803. 

his  Uasln-  for 
very  properly 


and   the  one  who  betrayi 


Jnde, 

of  St.  Jai 


One  I 


iit  apoetlea, 
d  to  have  b< 


"  Imperial     Democracy." 


■e;.  "The  Philoa^hy  of 


A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Fishn, 
The  CaU  of  the  Twentieth  Ce 
■  :hthyologi 


"  Food  and  Game 
W.  Evermani' 
ceofthaBcholaT 


aj  Egypt  B( 


B,  one  of  tie  twelve  patriarchs, 

.     .    .  »b,  said  to   have  been  bom  in 

,    He  was  sold  by  hia  envious  brothers  and 

husband  of  Mary ,''mathar'oi^  the 
saviour,  rwo  (Jerman  emperors  bore  this  name. 
Joseph  I.,  born  in  1078,  was  made  King  of  Hungary  and 
of  the  Romans,  and  succeeded  his  father  Leopold  I.  as 
emperor  in  170S.  and  died  in  1711.  Joseph  IL.  bora  ia 
1741.  succeeded  hia  father,  Fiancia  I.,  in  17S5,  aod  died 
in  1790. 

Joshua,  or  Hoshea.  aou  of  Nun: 


itury  "  i   olio  n 


the  Israelites  a 


Moses,  1 


Joalah  I 


cceededhi 


Amon,  as  Kina  of  Judali 
b  Pharaoh  Necho,  Kinc 

in  1831:  one  of  th( 
ivaal  revolt  aftainsl 

Nek.    1 


lt„  or  Jadaa. 

lee  the  Les,  ana 

Bencua  aboat  tl 

.- IB  his  name  is  one  o[  toe  amauest  ana  lean 

irtant  booka  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Teelament, 
one  whose  canonical  authority  has  bean  much 
uted  both  in  ancient  and  quite  modem  times, 
idlth.  A  heroine  of  Isiacl,  whose  name  has  beaa 
u  to  one  of  the  Apocnrpbd  booka  of  the  Biu*. 
ia  aaid  to  have  by  artifice  ^Jied  (he  tent  of  tba 
'riao  eeoeral,  Holofarnea,  at  Bethulia,  whom  abe 
pitated  during  his  sleep:  bearini  away  hia  piry 
I  in  triumph.  The  moat  pnemT  o)»nion  among 
:^a  is  that  the  history  of  Judith  ia  a  Jewiah  romance, 
ten,  ptobably  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  in  order 
imate   the  Jews  in   their   strug|^  a^inat  tlM 

JudMm,  Harry  Pratt,  pretddeat  ol  the  Univenltj 

■  '^^ '006:     bom  in  Jamtttown.-N.   V., 

graduate  of  WUUann,  18T0.  (A.  M., 


JUu 

of  Chi 

1883:  ll.-'D\,'mBi:'LL.'ir!TB(S,™Qus«n«'ljSvOTiTy| 
Canada).  Teacher  and  priodpal  of  high  school.  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  1S70-S5:  professor  of  history,  Uaiv«rnty.of 
Minnesota,  1885-92:  was  co-editor  of  "American  Hi»- 
lorical  Reviow,"  Author:  "  History  ot  the  Troy  (Sti- 
isna'  Corps,'' "  C^eesr's  Armv."  "  Ceaar'a  Commentaries  " 

tion  as  B  Training  for  Budness.^'  ''Tbe  Latin  in  cnguao, 
"The  M ississip pi  Valley  "  (in  Shaler's  United  States  of 
America),  '"The  Young  Amencan,"  "The  Government 
of  Illinois."  "Gnded  literature  Readen"  (co-editor), 
"The  Essentials  of  a  Written  OjnstituUon." 

JugnrthB,  a  king  of  Numidia  at  the  ei>><   »'  th> 
Second  Century,  B..C.,  was  the  g^ndton  of  U 


anu  maav  oimseil  masMT  ot  uie  WOOIV-      idb  runpana, 
therefore,  made  war  upon  him,  and  after  a  long  .sttuc- 

by  Marius,  and  starved    to  death  in  prison  at  Rome, 
106  B.  C. 

Julian,  JiiUaniiB  Flavins  Claudlua,  suraamed  "The 
Apostate,'^  a  nephew  of  ^e  Emperor  Gonatantine  the 


«nir  of  Rome 
smbered  by  h. 


L.  D.  361  to  363.     He  i 


Julius  II.,  Pope  (Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere). 


n  1443:'  diatingulshed 
a;  became  pope  ir  '* 
te  papal  territory. 


1503.     He  eadeavoied  to  e: 


from  the  Romagna,  formed  the  Isann  w  Cambrai  vnth 
Maiimilian  and  Loub  XII,  uaTnst  Venice  (1508>. 
After  the  aubmiseion  of  Out  republic,  he  turnrd  his  nrau 


ofEgjyt,  infl .. 

Joubert,  Pelms  Jacobus,  bon- 
triummrale  who  organiied  a  Trai 
the  British  Goveramect  in  1880 

River,  and  Majuba  Hi'^.  "in  1890 
chief  of  the  Boer  forces  in  the  war  < 
1000. 

Joute,  James  Prescott,  born 
pupil  of  Ballon;   — -"-  -"^ ■- 

equivalent  of  hcs 
Jourdan,  Jea 

of  liie  Danube  by  the  Directory.    In  1797,  he  beci 
president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  but  waa 

ty  whom,  however,  he  was  afterwards  employed, 
subsequently  followed  the  fortunes  of  Joseph  B 
He  owed  his  title  to  L~"-  "v""'     '-•■■  '-:- 
revolutbu  of  1830.     IHi 


linst  France  (1510), 
□mied,  and  the  French  army  unven 
)i«l,  1513. 
Justinian  I..  Emperor  of  the  E 


e  XVUI.,  but  joined  in  the 


Ostrogoths. 

im;   a  fi 

•':?s:s; 


Juvenal,  a  celebrated  latin  poet  and  satiriat.  bom 
in  Aquinum;   a  friend  of  Martial  and  contempotary  of 

""• ■ -■  "■■■-■'---    >-■ '-B,  eiileen  in  number. 


inlndignani 
historian  finds  a  portn 

Kant.  I  mmanuel, 

bora  injKani,  '  "■ 


ent,  anS'  fc 


fort,  on 


.dbyGoogIc 
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privaM  lecturer  on  ■  vsrietr  of  acwlt 
1755;  bwmuu  protMSot  of  loaji:  And 
1770.  when  be  wu  49,  nvd  conUn<<'«l  m 
in  1797.  from  the  [railttea  of  sge, 

aquietqu»rt«rofUietown,     Hi.' 

of  Pure  TteflBon,"  ms  publiihed  m  1/Bl,  bdq  it  wm  loi- 
lowed  by  the  '•  Kritic  of  Fraclieal  Rauon  "  in  17S8,  and 
tbe  "Kiitjc  of  JudgmenC"  in  1790.  His  vorka  inaucu- 
rqte  a  new  era  in  pbiloeophic  Bp«culfltion,  and  by  tbe 


J  the  last  H 
»Qrk*t^^Kt 


epeculstive 


It  w: 


J  dealt  a  Jeath-blov    .„ 

<n  the  one  hand  and  skepticiem 
B  Bays,  the  skepticism  of  Hume 
alic  alumber,  «  that  had  Hume 


method  did   for  philosophy   what  Copernic 
eon  or  eout,  as  the  latter  did  the  planetary  a^ 


ever  wedded.     Died.  I8(M. 


Kau<m 


in.  Anirellea,  pt 


,  of  gimple  hat 
inChur 


appeanoce  Id  Limdou 
»«  i..  ...B  f.iB™cHic  oi  naiiueL  at  Drury  Lane  (1783). 
Ho  wa«  manager  of  Drury  Lane  1788-1802,  and  p«rt 
pmprielor  of  Covent  Garden,  1803-17.  Died  in  1B23. 
<2)  Sarah  Kemble  tSiddone).  (3)  Charles,  bom  in  17761 
educated  at  the  collese  of  Doun-y,  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1794  as  Malcolm  in  Macbeth;  in  1803  Joined 
his  biothcr  an^  si.ifer  at  Covent  Garden,  of  which  be  was 
manager  for  a  short  time  in  1817;  visiud  the  ITnitad 
Statee  in  1832;  retired  fiom  the  staga  in  1840.  Died  in 
1B54.     (4)  Franca  Anna,  born  in  1811. 

Hem'plsi  Thomas  a.  bom  at  Kempen,  near  DOssel- 


dorf;  r 


<dHan 


uon  Life 


I  ■'  Broth- 


Anirellca,. _. 

.    ._  England.      She  was  alectad  a  m 

the  Royal  Academy  in  1708.  In  1783  she  married  th 
Venetian  artist.  Antonio  Zucchi,  and  thenceforward  live 
in  Italy.     Died.  1807. 

Kcan,  Charles  John,  actor;  bom  in  Waterford.  i 
ISll;  eon  of  EdmuDd  Kean;  was  educated  at  Eton 
made  his  d^but  at  Drury  Lane  in  1BZ7,  but  did  not  ei 

Richltd  nr,''and  8i?  GUn  Ov^J^b."  ^n  1H42  h'  me, 
ried  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  a  celebnted  a 
to  1850  he  was  manacer  of  the  Prince 
1S6S. 

Keats,  John, 

It  Enfield.^'Ji^™ 

ticsd 

be  left  m 

(ill  1S17. 

genius.     "Endymion."    his  bnt  L 

in  1818.     "Isabella  or  tbe  Pot  of 


'■  theater 


■net,  SOD  of  a  livery 

educated  at  aechool 


He  w 


1812,  but  pureued'his^ItudTw  at  CuAltMpital 

He  then  determined  to  follow  the  beut  o)  hie 

poem,   appeared 

""Se^EvB'orstr  AgnesT^and  the^^«!" 


n  tbe  CO 


It  Eome,  where  he  died  in  Feb 


Kellar,  Harry,  public  entertainer  (magician); 
bominErie.  Pa.,  July  11,  1840  L_gnduated  f  romFaioee- 
ville,  O..  High  gL^hool.  18M.     When  a  young  man  was 

Davenport  Brethere,  spirit  mediums,  as  business  manager, 
18fl7:  with  Fay  toured  South  America  and  Mexico  as 
Fay  4  Kellar,  1871-73;  with  Ling  Look  and  Yamedura, 
under  name  of  Kellar.  Ling  1/wk  ft  Yamadura,  royal 
illusioDiite,  played  through  South  America,  Africa., 
AuatraliB.  India,  China,  Philippine  Islsads.  and  Japan 
(Ling  Look  and  Yamadura  died  in  China.  1877):  then 
with  J.  H,  Cuuard,  as   Kellar  ft  Cunard,  traveled   live 

Mkior.  Eeypt.  and  riediterrao'ean  po'rts;   hdcb  1884  has 

Kcllr.  Hanard  Atwood,  phyaicien;  bom  in  Cam- 
den, N.  J..  February  20. 18.W;  graduated  from  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  B.  A^  1877,  M.  D.,  18B2;  founder  of 
Kensington  Hospital,  PhiUulelphia;  associate  prtifeesor 
of    obeletries,    tjniveniity    of    Pennaylvania,     1888-89: 

University,  1889-09;  protweor  of^'vn^U^gy,  Tohna 
Hopkins  Univeraity.  Author:  "  Operative  Gynecology  " 
(two  volumefilV"The  Veriniform  Appcndiiand  lie  Bis- 

Kembles,  The,  a  celebrated  family  of  acton.'  (1) 
John  Philip,  bom  in  1767 1  eon  of  Roger  Kemble.  manager 


ilel  the  "Iml 


of  Chris 


I.  Agnee,  near  Zwo 
uded^  for  seventy  l( 
irior.  where  be  ap 

°So'\Ful™to^i,n 
'u  of  bis  o 

^'le.  a". 
I  of  the 


orld 


as  long  as  the  Bible  Itself;  it  has  b< 
all  languagn  within,  as  well  as  othci 
ot  Chrutendom.     Born.  1380;  died.  1 

Kent,   James,   an   eminent  Amc , , 

bom  in  Putnam  County,  N.  Y.,   17«3..  His  moe] 

production  of  great  literary  merit,  and  a  work  of  high 
authority  in  Eogland  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
Died.  1847. 

Kepler,  Johaim,  astmnomer:   bom  of  nnnr  namrkts 
at  WflrtI— ■- —    ■-   ■=-•        ~- 


studied  at  T&bi: 

in   1603  becam 

visited  Ty 

hS'B'Sh*'at''p^' 

d  on  hie 

death  (1801),  was 

.o  the  Emperor  Rodoloh,     He 

feasor 

at  Lin.. 

and  finally  at  Rostock.     He 

830, 

n.    Two  of  Keple 

■«  laws  — 

ti 

.S 

c  form  of  tbe  planetary  orbita. 
deecription  of  areas    — ^are 
Nova.'^    His  third  law,  that 

c  timea  of  the  ola 

eta  are  as 

it 

r  mean  distances,  is  to  be  fo 

und  in  the 

■&!!•■ 

uthor  of  ;'Tbe  8ta 

^P'?fJS? 

yland.  United  Slates,  ii 

Baltimore  in  1814.     Diol,  IS43. 

Kins.  Henry  Churchill,  president  ot  Oberlin  College, 
UDce  November  10,  ie02:  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  September 
18.  1858;  Kiaduale  from  Oberlin.  187B;  Oberlin  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1882  [B.  D.):  post-graduate  from 
Harvard.  18S2-84  (A.  M.,  1883);  Berlin,  1893-04 
<D.  D..  Oberlin.  1897,  Western  Reserve.  1901,  Yala): 
tutor  in  Latin,  Oberlin  Academy,  1879-«1:  tutor  of 
mathematics  at  Oberlin  CoIIc«b,  1881-S2:  associate  pro- 
fenor  of  mathematics  at  Oberlin  Oillege,  1884-00;  asso- 
ciate profeesorofphikisophy.  1890-91;  professor,  1891-97; 
nrofeesor  of  theology  since  1897 ;  dean  of  Oberlin  College, 
.901-02.     Author:     "Outline  of  Erdmann'i  History  oi 


Dna)  and  1< 


Appeal  of  tbe  Child."  "Reconstruction  in 
'"heology  and  the  Social  Conaciouanees," 
Ide^  Elemenla  in  Education."  "  ftatiooal 
uvmg,    also  various  pamphlets  on  philosophy,  etc- 

KlnKlake.  Alexander  William,  bietorian;  bom  in 
Taunton,  1800,  educated  at  Cambridge;  was  called  to 
,  the  bar  in  1837 :  repreeented  Bridgewater  in  parliament, 
I  1857-68.  His  works  are  "Eothen."  and  the  "History 
of  the  War  in  the  Crimea."  Died,  1801. 
I  Klngsler,  Charles,  an  English  divine  and  popular 
writer;  born  in  Devonshire,  1809.  His  best  works 
I  embrace  the  well-known  politico-economic  novel  "Alton 
I  Locke";  the  powerful  philosophical  romance  "Hypatia." 
land    the.  historical    novel   entitled    "Westward    Hoi" 

American  editions.     In   polemics,  he  belongs!  to   the 
"broad"  school  of  the  Anglican  Church.     Died,  1875, 

KlpllnE,  Budyard.  author;  born  in  Bombay.  India. 
December^.  1885;  educateil  in  United  Services  College, 
North  Devon.  England;    aaeisUnt  editor  of  "Civil  anJ 


6  Hills," 


n,  China.  Afric 


"Dcpartmenlal  Ditlies."  "Plain  Ti 

"SoldieieThr.    —     ' 

tbe  Gadsbya," 
ebaw."  "Wee 
Light  that  Fi 

|i  gitized 


Whit* 


er  the  Deodars,"  "Phantom  'Rlck- 
Winkie,"  "Life's  Handicap,"  "Tt,- 
"Barrack-Roon  B^^ada,'' 


n  B^^ada,''  "H*or 

by  Google 
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■■ThiiD«y'«Worit,"  "StallcyiCo. 
(npriat  of  DewBon-per  ^    >-- 


Book," 
:y  *  Co.,       rromi 


'Second    J  uncle 
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From  S«a  to  S«a," 
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HampUHi,  chaiw«Uor,  Vander 

""i   born  la  8p<»l*QburB,  9.  C. 

lusU    WofforJ  CoU^i.   18T: 

■     "        -         LL.  D. 


«  1S93; 


Univenityo/ North  tVrolins,  18S*;  D,  C.  L.,  Ul 

of  Uis  South.  1902);  profaaDt  of  Greek  snd  German 
Wofford  CoUece,  1SS1-S31  Invsled  and  Btudied  abrottd 
1B83-8S:  DrofeaBor  of  Latin,  iasa-B3,  Vanderbilt  Uni 
venity.  Editor:  "SatirBe  »nd  E[)iill«  of  "■ 
Has  publiflbed  monoErapha,  philological  r«vie 


Kleber.  Jean  Bapttste,  boi 

himsBlfin  "  '"      * 

the  Dirocl 

sadoL . 

chief.     He  captured  Cain,  i 


pttste,  bom  in  1754,  diitinguisbed 

_._   jf  ths  French  revolution,  and  under 

Directory  became  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
ibre  and  HauBe.     Be  went  to  Esypt  with  Napoleon, 

ioatedbyan  Arab'     Died, 

Koapp*  Hartfn  AnKuatlnCt  chairman  of  Tnteretate 
CommsroeCommimonrborainSpaSord,  NY.,  November 
B.  1S«3:  sniduate  from  Wesleyan  University,  Connecti- 
cut, 1868  (A.  M.,  1871,  LL.  D.,  1892;  honomry  A.  M.. 
Byracuae  Dnivenity,  1892);  admitted  to  New  Yorli 
bar,  18»W;  «n»  lS70  in  prartice  at  Synwuse.  N.  V,; 
corporation    counsel,     1877-83.     Appointed    interstate 

nury,  ISSl;  nappoinled  by  Preaident  ClevelaDd. 
February  1897;  reappointed  by  Pmident  Roosevelt.' 
December.  1902;  elected  chairmaD  of  the  commission 
January,  ISOS. 

Knelsel,  Fmu,  muncian,  director  of  Kneisel 
Quartette:  born  in  Rumania  (of  Germao  parmtaEs). 
1865;  Btudied  mUBic;  violin  ioBtmctiou  under  GrQn 
and  Hellmeaberger;  we*  r^n^'prt  majit^r  of  Hnnmrr 
Theater  Orchestra,  1 


Belli  I 


'    Boston    Eymphony   Oreheatra; 
and   ecclesiastical 


reformer;    bom    in    Haddjactonebire 

educated  at  St.  Andrews  University,     in    iirn,   z 

became  a  Gery  advocate  of  the  Reformed  faitii.  the 

appointed  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  of  England. 
subsequently  passed  three  years  at  Geneva,  wher 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Calvin.  On  his  return  li 
untrf  in  1659,  he  became  I 


?f'SS«"n    J 


I  Segent  of  Scotland. 


DBville,  Pa.,  May 


,   l»04i    born 


vaaia,  1906);  admitied  to  bsr.  1875.  Was  aiuiil 
United  Btatee  district  attorney.  Weatern  District 
PenDsylvanla,  1870-77;  reBigOBd;  has  been  engaged 
practice  since  1877,  with  James  H.  Reed  under  fii 
name  of  Knox  &  Reed,  repreeentina  many  Isrge 
ations.  iacluding  the  CBmesie  Company;  attorney. 
(eneral  of  the  United  Stata,  1901-04. 

Kocfa.  Bobert,  M.  D.,  bom  in  1S43  in  the  Harti 
Uouotains:  between  1879  and  1883  succeeded  iu  iden 
tifying  the  perms  of  cattle  dijvast*.  nf  mnHumnrinr 
and  of  cholen 


established  tl 


ise  of  c 


»  Henry 


I    1890. 


bom  in  Albion,  Edw> 

School,  Chicago.     Be«sa  business  I 

ir  Arms  an(fl875-S0,  for 
-.jbaiiei  ■      ■ 

sotabaki 


wholesale  baiten 
charve  of  a  bj  ' 


ndheii 

I  established  by  this  firm:  bouaht 

._ less.  ISSS.andgreatlyenlarseint; 

■1.  11.  Kohlssat  A  Co.  (incorporated)  now  owning 
several  large  ealsbliBbmenta  and  also  doinx  large  <*hole- 
__..   ,._. busine»;    partownc   '     "'  "   ' 


"1891-93;  editor  and  publisber"Chica 


with  "Chicago  Recoid." 


becoming_"Becord-Herald,"  1901);  also  of  "Chicaco 
Bvening-post,"  1894-lBOI;  retired  from  the  "Recoid- 
HBiBld7'  1902.  Has  been  largely  identified  with  local 
real-estate  operations;  preeented  statue  of  Geneisl 
Grant  to  City  of  Galena.  III.;  has  contributed  lai^ely  to 
charities ;   member  of  N  atiotial  Republican  Convention, 


KoacliukO)  Tadetl**!  bora  in  1740:  Foliahpatriot: 
ame  to  America  aikd  beams  aide-de.camp  to  Washing- 
on :  in  1789.  recdved  the  appointment  of  major-tenera] 
1  the  Polish  army;  diatinguiahed  himself  in  the  cam- 
espacialiy  at  the  battle  of  Dubiei 
ssion  or  Sianii '  .      .  .     •    .     . 

f  the  second  foliah  nsinE.  in  1YII4,  ws 

inder-in-chief;   although  scantily  suppho 

with  troops ,  succeeded  in  enpelling  the  KussiauB  iror 
Poland,  but  was  finally  overwhelmal  at  Maceiowice  i 
October.     He   "        ■  ■ 


October.     He   wsa   impns 
Petersburg,  but  released  or 


'SCZ 


nilh,  Lanla,  bom  in  1802;    Hungarian  patriot: 

'l«d«o[''t^  party  of  nJorm;   ht^^the  office  of 

I  fall  was  rnade  president  of  the  committee  of 
inse^    In  April,  1849,  the  Hungarians  de- 

....  „ ..om^^recs'iD.  and  afterwards  from 

SiHHlin:  but,  Bndingit  impossible  to  set  in  conjunction 
witE  Oergey,  he  resigned  in  August,  184B.  The  ill-suc- 
cess of  his  countrymen  in  the  field  compellal  him  soon 
afterwards  to  flee  to  Turkey,  whence  he  removed  to  Eng- 
land in  1851.  During  his  late  years  be  lived  chiefly  in 
Italy.     Died,  1S94. 

Kotiebue,  Augast  Frledrleta  Ferdinand  Ton.  bom 
in  1701;  German  man  of  letters;  in  17S1,  was  attached 
to  the  Prussian  embasay  at  St.  FelerBburg;  afterwards 
entered  the  Russian  Service,  and  in  1817.  wsa  sent  by 
the  Tsar  as  consul-geoeiKl  to  Prussia.  His  Russian  sym- 
pathies made  him  unpopular  in  Germany,  and  led  to  bis 
assassination.  His  works  embrace  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects.    Died,  1819. 

Krapotkbi,  Prince  Peter,  bora  in  1842,  RusnaD 
Nihilist;  in  1871  went  to  Belsium  and  Bwitserlaod: 
became  an  intemationaliet:  after  his  return  to  Russia, 
lectured  under  assumel  names;    was  imprisoned,  but 


Krauskoj 


1872,  an 


iDt.  Joseph,  n 

'  '  as  clerk 
Itsity  of  C; 
on  Collegi 


luthor; 


1  River.  Mass.:   grmd- 
,ti.l883:  alsoasiabtn 

lb,  D,.  1885);   soon 

^fter  graduation  accepted  call  from  Hebrew  congregatiou. 
Kansas  City:  rabbi  of  the  Reform  Congr^atSin^eDe- 
seth  Isnel.  Philadelphia,  1K87;    founded  Jewish  Publi- 


"The  Jew 


a  Schoo..  ...    ... 

prnrticat  and  scien^fic  1 


■iculture. 

_...  Judaism;'  "A  Rabbi's' inipr™ona  of 

the  Clberammergau  Passion  Play."  "The  Seven  Ages  of 
Man,"  "Old  Truths  in  New  Books,"  "Bociety  and  ila 
Morals,"  "Some  Isms  of  To-day,'"  "Gleanings  from  Our 
Vineyard,"  'The  Service  Manual."  "The  Service  Ritual," 
"Tbe  Mourner's  Service."  "The  School  Service,"  "Sun- 

Kninr,  8.  J.  Paul,  born  in  1825,  Boer  etateeman; 
formed  with  Joubert  and  Frelorius  a  provisional  govern- 
ment (December,  IS81).  and  shortly  afterwards  became 
president  of  the  Transvaal,  or  South  African  Republic; 
held  this  nSice  during  the  war  with  Botdsod;  was  re- 
elected in  188.3,  1S8S,  18S3,  and  1898.     Died.  1904. 

Krapp.  Alfred,  a  mclal  and  steel  founder,  was  born 

prietor  of  r  small  foundry  which  grew  in  his  hands  into 

^r,  which  Krapp  wsi  the  finit  to  employ  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  guns.  The  works  cover  an  immense  area,  and 
employ  20,000  people,  and  supply  artillery  to  every 
government  of  Europe.  Bora.  1810:  died,  1887. 
I  Ladd,  George  Triimbull.  an  American  edooator: 
.bora  in  Paineaville.  O..  Januair  19.  1842:  he  was 
educated  at  Western  Reserve  College  and  Andover 
'  Theological  Seminary;  was  pastor  of  Spring  Street 
;  Congregational  Church,  Milwaukee  Wis.,  in  1871-79: 
:  and  pnrfCBior  of  philoaophy  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1879- 
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SI.  wbau  ba  anuDied  thf  ehtir  a(  philDsopliy  at  Yale,  ia  1811.     In  the 

Hia  wol^  iccluds  "Principlia  of  Chuicb  Politv."  "Doc-  cuhunl  cchemea  at  Llantbooy  Abbsy  neulti: 

trinaa  cf  Bacred  Seriptun,"  and  "Blementa  of  Fhyaio-    ure  (1814),  VBot  abcoad  with  hia  wife,  with      ... 

lo^cai   Piychology."     He   lectured    on    philoaopby    ia  tlved  very  unhappily  at  Florence  aod  other  plac«.  aud 

India,  18B9-1S90,  and  waa  daooratad  by  the  Emperor  at  last  upanUd  {ram  bet  in  1S35.     From  1S37  to  IBAS. 

ot  Japan.  he  mided  at  Bath,  and  fnnn   1856  till  hia  death  at 

La  FsTBe,  John,  »rtiit;   bora  ia  New  York,  Manh  Florence  io  1B64.      The  firat  aeries  ot  ■tlmawnary  Con- 

31,  1835;  studied  architectunl  drcaration-  then  studied  veniatiolu  "  wh  published  in  1824. 

paintios  wltli  Coutun  and  Williun  M.  Hunt.     BcKiin  Landli,  Keneaaw  HouDtaln,  jurist:    born  in  Mlll- 

paintiu  with  relinous  subjecU  and  decoratiTe  work;    ville,  O.,  Nov      '       "" ....-.^-.i- 


■in^.  then  d 

nri.i.-.a 

in    Eu 

ontl™ 

T.n 

"  American. ' 
he  Eliim-sUlne 

— r.~     ■>,»..    ~ ™,  u>  bar,  1881.    Piactieed  law  ii.  - 

mural  paintina.  mostly    rb(o,   ISSI-ISOS,  except  for  two  yran  while  be  i 


lOlntiiu  with  relinous  subjecU  and  decorative  work;  viUs.  O.,  ijovembei 
■intao  Sowen,  a  few  portraits,  and  many  larid>cap«;  Logansport.  Ind.i 
or  >  ahort  Ume  made  illuBtrationa  for  books  and  maca-    ISOl ;    admitted  ti 

■  painting,  mostly    nam,   188I-1S06,  . ^. , . — 

:  afterward  was  pnvate  aecretary  to  seciTtary  of  state  Gmham;  judge 
Gained  slug  win-  of  Unit«]  States  District  Court,  northern  district  of 
methods  known  i  Illinaia,  since  March  28.  190G. 

t   and    refonning       LaniJaeer,  Sli  Ednin  Hmrr,  younmeHon  ot  John 
<^  making  of  Ihel  Landseer.   was  bora  in   I-cndon  in    IMaj    showed  his 

--     "--"",, Chi^|J),''c'l's«l"nd"phn^^  £i  '"hilt  w'orkrlil!r'"H'Kh''T^°"''and'  ''l^ 

™.     ^„A   .1 1,.~      Author;       ,L«tures  on    Life,"  "80111™  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Tune"  "Ths  Old 

etc._  Died^HKI7._.._         I  Shepherda  Chief  Mourner."  ■■Di(mity  and  Impudenee," 
f    "Night,"    "Morning."    and    "Childran    of    the    Hist." 


de.  bom  in  1757;    sducaled  at    r,i^  1^73.  ' 

""      ■"      "     ~ im  lo  Wand  of  Jan 


^^.^d"«"^",i   ^ %^^^byW^n!p'  .sl^^J^^l^^^^^  C^d  Brito' 

litoi?',.  ?h?K^^h  RMriSionTprtSSftluK  hi?  ■"«"-  ioI*if  Wr'^!fJ^°^Shi,'''4)/bT'ria™ 
.tion  ot  Kigfata"  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  1  i„_j.;  iohi  *•  it^i„^' r^^t,-u^J^v  ,n 
oaiviag  the  command  of  the  National  Guard  in  July, !  iu^?„h  "■-  mi.1-.  i^!l^n  ,^^  ^™^ 
'89:     ntained  his  post    till    1791.  but,   by  oppc«ing    M»f™    ■    "»^« /"J"'*,?,  to"?^  .^^^ 

^l^;,^'^^  trX'Irno^ncfn!  Sn"^  '  "^  "^^ '^^^^^ 

™ai^tfji-  ™^Sv   .™mM^»^',!Sfke   hiS'^  ■■  Esther  aiidrai."  "As  in  a  Looking  GL 

WtinP.^  hr3^™J^K(S,n^.r  W-«i"'=-:  '"i"  '™«d  Prince'B  (now  Prince  oT  W 
bTto>A™«AiSSVm2"°a"d™tii:"  |S.^'^9^?'^SL5^o'',C^"Th;±'''wdl"! 
1   till   released    bv    STaoofeon    in    1797.     After    States.  I8S7.    leased  Pnpoess .  Theater.  London.  1 


Noa 


whi 

(June,  iiv^j,  Alter  vainiy  anempLing  lo  mane  nis  ,  ,,„  .  ,;_;„  1„_J  P,i„„.'.  („„■,  P,i„™  .^r  W.l^l 
pmence  f e  t  in  Paris,  be  Sed  over  the  frontier,  but  wss  '  ti^::,.;  I™  J!!^hJl^f  V..,™^!^  -iVP™^^  Tl^iS 
Saptured  by  the  Austrans  (August,  17B2],  snri  remained  sS^'i^'^'^^,.,^p^^^^^%h^J'^'fVL.-  "?-- 
in  prison  till  released  by  STapofeon  in  1797.  After  States.  1887.  leoeed  P^POess .  Thmter.  Lon, 
holjinj  office  under  the  BiurboM.  he  took  part  in  rais-  ,  „I*»>'",'"^Kdwln  Kay,  FR.  8.,  LL.  p^ 
int  Louia  Philippe  to  the  throne  (1830),  but  afterwards  !  'r^i , '™°F'>J  «"eated  at  St  Paul  a  Srhool  and  tJinst 
oppowd  his  gOTemment.     Died,  IB34.  Church.  Oxford;     was  appomt«i.  profinsor  of  aoMogy 

CaFolletia,  Sobert  M^tUm.  lawyer.  .Uleeman :  I -""l  '^°RJ?'''"'h'^S?".1J''- ^^S'^™  &^  "t^Jl?"' 
born  in  Fiunrwe  Wis.  June  14  ISoS-  sraduate  of  ''°°-  '"  1874.  and  retlected  in  1382.  He  haa  written 
Univetalty  o(  Wieouaii.  1879  (Ll.  u"  19OII;  ad- |  "T"^  Pj-'-'"  ^  .'*«?l'l,  R"*  Sandstone,"  "  D«enera- 
mitfed  to  bar,  1880.  District  attorney,  Dane  County,  ^'ooj.  »  y?P"'  '"  Daiwinism  and  other  works,  and 
1880-84;  member  of  Congress,  1885-^1:  as  member  of  a  ehiet  editor  ot  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microacopio 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  be  took  prominent  part  in  ,  »««in"-  ,  ,   „  ,         ,      ,         „ 

traming  McKioley.Bill:     well   known   as  orator.     Led  |  ^^tse  (1.  e..  the  dd  Philosopher),  a  Chi^  sage; 

adopted  by  State.  1904:  also  to  tax  rain*ay  property  temporary  of  Contuciua,  who  wrnte  the  celebrated 
by  wne  system  and  at  same  rate  as  other  tuaCle  prop-  "Tao-ta-King"  canon,  that  u,  of  ths  Tao  or  divins 
wiUUn  Stale  'by  State  commission;  legislature  of  IBO,";,  account  of  its  high  ethics  — of  ths  sacred  booka  ot  China: 
irfedgedtoenactBuchalaw.  Waa  elected  United  States  he  was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  pnncipol  relinoni  at 
■enalor.  January  25,  1005.  Has  made  important  con-  ■  Cnina.  ConfuriBn.sm  and  Buddhism  being  the  other  two. 
tributions  toward  railroad  and  oth^r  public  reforms.  although  bia  f.Jlonen!,  the  Taoniie,  as  they  are  ealled. 

LMgiaoK*,  Joseph  Lonls<  Coimi,  mathematician;  are  now  degenerated  into  a  aet  of  jugglers. 
of  French  extraction,  bom  in  Turin  in  1738:  became  Laplace.  Plerr«  Simon  (ioA-ploW),  an  illuatrioua  . 
profeesor  of  mathcioatics  in  that  town  at  the  age  of  French  astronomer  and  mathematician;  bora  in' 
19.  In  1706,  he  succeeded  Euler  as  director  at  the  Colvadca.  in  1749.  In  1708.  throu^  the  influence  of 
Aeademy  of  Berlin.  Removing  lo  Poria  in  1787,  he.  D'Alembert,  he  became  professor  of  matbemaUca  in 
remained  there  during  the  Revolution,  and  was  after-!  the  military  school,  and,  in  1785.  a  titular  member  of 
warda  patronimed  by  Napoleon.     Died,  1813.  ,  the  Academy  nf  Sciences.     In  1798,  his  "Expoaition  ol 

Lamartlne,  Alphonae  Marie  Louis  dn  Prat  de,  the  System  of  the  Universe"  attracted  general  atlen- 
booi  in  1790;  French  author  and  italeaman;  held  tion,  and  opened  to  him  the  dooni  of  the  Trench  Aoad- 
diplomalic  posta  in  Italy  from  1820  to  the  accewion  ot  '  emy.  In  1K17.  he  became  president  of  that  body,  and 
Louia  Philippe;  traveled  for  two  years  in  the  East:  waa  created  a  toanjuie.  The  grandest  monument  of  his 
nturaingin  18^.  sat  in  the  National  Assembly  till  the  ,  genius  —  the  "Traits  de  la  H«caniQue  Celeste"— has 
revolution  of..lS4S,  when  he  became  minialer  of  foreign  '  placed  him  as  a  aciantist  among  thn  greatest  tuunaa 


I  I.ardner,  Dlonjaltia.  born  in  1T93,  ann  of  a  Dublin 
solicitor:  educated  in  Cambridge:  in  1827,  became 
professor  of  natural  lustory  in  the  University  of  London. 


and  "Histoin  de  la  Restnuration."     Died.  1860.  and  set  on  foot  his  "Cabinet  Encyclopeedia,     ._. 

Lamb,  Charles,  essayist  and  poet,  was  bam  in  the  he  wrote  most  of  the  ai-ientific  articles.     Died,  1859. 

Temple,  where  hia  fatbrrwas  clerk  tnabencher,  in'1775:  Lardner,  Nathaniel,  born  in  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent. 

received  his  education  at  C^rial'a  Hospital;    became  a  A.  U.  1684;  a  distinguished    Unitarian   minister,  cele- 

elerk  in  the  South  Hen  House,  and  aFterwards  in  the  brated  as  the  author  of  "The  Credibility  of  the  Coapel 

India  House,-  retiring  on  a  pension  in  1B25.     Hia  life  History "  (published  between  1730  and  1757).     He  was 

was  devoted  to  the  can  of  bis  lister.  Mary,  who  always  also  the  authnr  of  a  "Collection  of  Jewish  and  Heathen 

remained    subject    to    fits    of    inaanity.     Moat    of    the  Testimonin."     These  two  works  — •!»  v.l.,.  ^r  uhi.k 

"Fnays  of  Elia"  were  publiehed  in  ths  "London  Man-  in  Chriatian  apnlofetica  can  hardly 


Cof  Elia"  were  publiehed  in  ths  "London  Maga-  in  Chriatian  apnlojretica  can  hardly  be  over-eetimated  — 
tween  1820  and  1826;  others  appeared  in  the  occupied  Dr.  Lardner  for  the  greater  part  of  forty-three 
lie.  Monthly"  and  the  "Engliabman'a  Magaiine."  years.  Died.  1768. 
Lamb  also  wrote  "Rosamund  uray."  "John  Wood-  I  Lam«d*  Josephua  Nelaon,  author,  librarian;  born 
ville,"  a  drama:  studies  of  the  Elitabethan  Hramatists,  '  In  Chatham,  Ont..  May  11,  1836:  educated  in  public 
and  many  ahort  lyrics.  He  died  in  Edmonton  in  1834.  achools.  Buffalo :  on  editorial  staff  of  "Buffalo  Expreaa." 
Landor,  Walter  Savace,  bora  in  1775.  descended  .  1S59-72:  superintendent  of  education.  Buffalo,  1872-73; 
from  a  good  Warwickshire  family;  waa  educated  at  superintendent  of  Buffalo  library,  1877-97.  Author: 
Rugby  and  Trinity  College.  Oxford,  where  he  won  a  "Talks  About  Labor,"  "History  for  Ready  Referenoe." 
high  repuUlion  as  a  acholar.  He  next  paaaed  three  "Talk  About  Books,"  "Historv  ot  England  for  Sehoola," 
wareofaolitude  in  South  Wales,and  there  wrote  "Cebir."  "A  Multitude  of  Councilon.'"  "Primer  of  Ri^t  and 
'■Bimonidia"  appeared  in    1806,  and   "Count  Julian"  I  Wrong,"  "History  of  the  United  States  for  Secondary 
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Bcbonls."    "Sennty   C«ntunsi  — 

"The  LiWrature  of  Am«ican  Hisi 

Lassalte't  Ferdlii>iid>  (ounde. 


Editor: 
a  in  Ger- 


IMl.  bia  "System  of  Aoiuind  Rifdits"  eUrted  bd  K«i- 

into°prL»aQ;  InT^rh?releiuie"f<mEd™»S^™ociation 
to  8fwur«  uaiv«raal  BufTragQ  and  other  reforrrifl-  Keturn- 
ins  to  Switzerland,  h«  ovnceived  a  piuBioaat«  affectiOD 
ror  a  lady  bnthrothed  (o  s.  nabln  wbom  she  »as  com- 
f>^l«d  to  marry,  and  whom  hn  chaJlen£;ed,  but  by  whom 
he  was  mortally  wounaed  in  a  duel  in  1864. 

LB8alle.BobertCnvellerdc.bomiDia43:  French 
traveler;  traced  the  MiwiaHimji  (o  ita  aource  in  1B8Z: 
io  1884,  atl«npt«l  to  rctsblish  a  rortiGed  settlemsnt 
OD  the  unlf  of  Hexioo.  but  wm  tourdered  by  hie  oompan- 
'  ion,  io  Texaa.  in  18B7. 

I.aiirier.  Sir  Wlltrtd,  O.  C.  H.  O..  the  first  French- 
Ckoadian  Premier  of  the  Dominion,  wu  born  in  St.  Lin. 
1S4I,  and  educated  (or  the  bar.  Called  in  lSe4,  he  rose 
mpidty  in  bii  profeeeioo.  and  in  1S71  vaa  elected  as  a 
liberal  to  the  Quebec  Pronncial  Assembly,  Id  1S74  be 
wtia  elected  to  the  Federal  Assembly,  and  his  high  per- 
aonal  character,  his  undoubted  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  the  connection  of  the  eolony  wilh  Grest  Britain,  to- 
gether with  his  neat  oratorical  powers,  which  have  oemed 
foe  him  the  title  "  Silver-lonKued  Laurier,"  soon  gave 
him  high  rank  in  the  Liberal  party.  On  tho  retirement 
<4  Mr.  Bloke  ia  1S91  ha  w«aeho«Bnaa  leader  of  the  Uberal 
party,  and  at  the  general  el^'inn  "'  mo«  ho  l«rf  >■'■ 
MIowera  to  a  notable  vicl 


iDths:    be- 


wnnuw;,  ario  L^jiaooeLJorankie  Luay,  i«mj; 
at  Geltysbmv   (July);     foujiht  several   b 

Grant,  and  .tended  PeUrsburB  for  ten _.     — 

c-ame  gene ral-in -chief  ol  the  Conrederate  Armies  in  Feb- 
1SB5.'   Died!  187™  *        °       Ppoma      i  on      p 

L«  Gaiileniie,  Rtchard,  journalist,  author;  bom  in 
Liverpool,  En«.,  Januarv  20,  ISefi;  in  busineea  seven 
yean,  but  abandoned  it  for  literature;  for  some  time  in 
loumalism  and  literary  work  in  United  States.  Editor: 
''Isaak    Walton,    The    Comnleat    ABsler."   "HutiCt'!i 

'Liber    Amoria. Hallama     'Remuas.'"      Author: 

"My  Lodiee'  Boanetd,"  "Volumes  in  Folio."  "Creoree 
Meredith,"  "The  Book-Bills  of  Narcissua,"  "Flnriuh 
Poems"  "The  KeliEion  of  n  litersxy  Man,"  "Pri»> 
Fancies,"  ,"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Other  Poems" ; 

"The  Quwt  of  the  *Qolden  Girl,"  "If  I  were  God," 
"Omar  Khayyam,  a  Paraphrase,"  "The  Romanee  of 
Zion  ChapelT' '■  Young  Liv«."  "  Wonbi per  of  the  Image," 
■'Travels  in  England"'  "The  Beautiful  Lie  of  Romp.'" 
"kudyurd  Kiplmg  aCriticism,"  "The  Life  T 


"Sleei 


imeda,- 


"Mr.  Sun 


An  Old  Conn 


"Fninted  Shadows," 


f  House,"  "Od« 


1  he  was  wi 


□etit  of  prefen 
'"'ml^we" 


o  both 


when  he  went  to  Londi 
He  was  tben  appointed  a  membrr  of  the  privy  council 
and  made  a  G.  C.  M.  G.  In  1000  he  again  secured  the 
approval  both  of  the  dominion  and  of  the  empire  by  the 
prompt  dcepstch  of  Canadian  troops  to  aid  the  motiier 
country  in  South  Africa,  and  led  his  party  to  another 
victory  at  the  polls  in  November.  He  attended  the 
colonial  conference  and  the  eoronation  in  England  in 
1902,  He  was  a«ain  returned  to  power  in  IMHT  and  in 
1907  attended  tbe  imperial  eontereaoe  la  Ixindon, 

Lavoisier,  Antotne  Laurmt,  bom  in  1743;  French 
chemist:  aflarstudyiaiat  the  Coll^  Haiarin,  obtained 
the  pan  of  fanner-Beneral  (1769),  and  devoted  much  of 
his  Ume  to  ehsmlm  experiments,  resulting  in  a  new 
theory  of  chemistry,  the  "anti-pblo«istie"^  (1773-75). 
an  which  the  modem  science  is  based.     In  arrivii 


. , Jed  archjHdoipflt ; 

.837;  a  man  of  genius  and  of  vast  leam- 
orks  "Maouel  B'HisUiirv  Ajicienne  de 
'SB  Assyriologues,"  "Lea  Premi^rea  f^v- 
Lea  »cieaces  Ooeultee  en  Aue."     Died. 


iliaatloni 
iBS3. 

Leo  L.  "the  Great, 
Sixtus  III.  in  440:  i 
and  Pelagians,  and  securen  tne  eonaei 
Eutyehion  heresy  at  the  general  coimci 
(451),  He  induced  Attlla  to  spore  Hon 
was  pillaged  by  Genscric  (455).     Uied, 

Leo  X..  Pope  (Cardinal  Giovannide 
Lorenio  the  Magnificent;  barn  in  Floreo' 
banished  »itb  his  family  in  1407;  travel 
and  Flanders,  and  formed  a  friendship  wij 
his  return  to  Italy  became  legale  to  . 
taken  prisoner  at  Ravenna  (lTl2);  b( 
1513.      In  his  efforts  to  eilend  the  paps 


known  1 


much  ir 


ebteil  t( 


1875.  Author, 
lican Party"  (large  iiiusi 
■Collection  of  Poems  an. 
"  LawBon  History  of  ti 
distribution),  "Freniied 


educated  at  public  schools,  Cambridge. 

.rmember''of''fim  of  lI™in!''™nofi"i  I 
lera  of  Boston  and  New  York  Stock  Kx- 

"Th"'Kra^k."  "History  oftSe  Repu™  ' ' 


Leo  XIII.  (Gioi 


1643-46;   was  Treated  a 


n  the  Papal  8ut«. 
Romano  and  the 
minialerod  the  di«- 


Leou'ldBS  was  a  tjpsrtan  King  who  sueoenj 
rother,  Cleomenn  1.,  492  B.  C.  In  480.  he.  vitl 
ildiers,    defended    the    Pass    of    Thsrmopvhe    i 


F.urape  and  the  United 
1843-BO;    then  retired. 


.a  the  Thirteei.-.. 

Confession  and   Indulaeni 
Moriscoa  of  Spain:    Thei 

Lee.  Robert  Edward,  bom  in  1807 
enl,  educated  at  West  Point.  enUr^ 
gineerl;  served  in  the  Mexican  War;  Wl 
of  West  Point,  ISf.f-r^'.-   -fi-r  t.hp  n.>ih, 

S"^niB''(Hay.    186_,.     
ichmondi   defeated  the  Northi...  _. 
Juuction;   was  beaten  by  McGdlon 


rtin'&iurch,""^The 


Ml^Ve^Ian,    alid    reli. 


Leopardl,  Cisco  ran.  modem  Italia: 
incona.  1708:  aprecocioua  genius;  anc 
s'a  tx^.  and  devoted  to  Uterature; 


Leopold  in  King  of  the  Beitdana. 
Saxe^burg;   born  in  1700;  in  his 


Died.  1837 

'  '      1.  son  of  the  Duke  i^ 

.  -.. .  ...  ..-I  youth  served  in  the 

Lisalan  Army;  visited  England  in  1S15.  and  married 
nnDtssCharlotle,  who  died  two  yeara  later;  he  derlined 
»  throne  of  Greece  in  1H3I).  but  accepted  that  of  the 
j-lgians  in  1831,  and  proved  a  wise,  Rrni,  cnnat' 


arried    t 


nch    Prir 


.ouise;  he  was  aucceeded  by  his  son  Leopold  II.     Died. 
86.'i. 

Ijeopold  II.,  bom  in  1835;    ton  of  the  precedinii: 
larried  the  ArchduchHB  Maria  of  Austria  in  1&S3.  and 


n  Rene,  French  nove! 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 


BIOGRAPHY 


in  1707  prnducnl  "LcD[able  BoiM 

wards  a  comedy  called  "Turcsrei 

publiBhed  in  three  parts.     Died.  174 

LeiiBrpB,  Ferdlaaad,   VIcomli 


ISSfi,  and  completed  in   186B.     He  wai  i 

the  Panama  CB.ual  BcheTOe.      Died,  1894. 

LeiilnK,    Gotlhotd    Eptiralm,    bora 


'aX?:3 
Kameoi. 


,,    liold    Ephr 

Lunalia.  in  1729;  educatodiil 
and  the  univenity  of  Leipiig:  between  174B  and  17S0 
Uved  etueSy  in  EicrUn,  vbere  Headelnohn  and  Nioolai 
were  hia  literary  Basociatee;  was  secretary  to  GoncrAl 
TauButaen,  governor  of  Sileala.  1760-fl5;  in  1770  be- 
onu  Uhnuoan  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  WolrenbQttel. 
Rcimartu't  "  Wolfenbdttlv  Fm<(menU," 

,  _.  the^^h^h.    Hia  chirfworiisare^Lao- 
koon,"   a  treatise  on  art,  and   the  following  diamas: 


against  him.     He  was 

Marcb  4.  1S61.  Uis  election  ny  a  leciiunai  vou  ana  on 
.  ■ecUonal  issue  huslile  to  the  South,  was  followed  by 

he  resturation  of  the  Union.  As  a  military  meaaurs, 
le  pmclaiTned,  January  1,  1863.  the  freedom  of  all 
laves  in  the  rebel  SUites;  and  was  reelected  to  the 
iresidenoy  in  1864.  The  war  was  practically  brou^t 
o  a  dose  in  April.  180^.  through  hie  effortn.     On  Om 

Id,  and  died  tha  next  dar.     He  was  characterised  by 

Una!  Jenny  (Madame  Otto  (ioldschnudt).  the  Swed- 
ish jiigbtiiyale,  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1820.    Giving 


By  publial: 

(/which  b 


"MisB  8arah  Sampson,"  a  tragedy;  "Minna  von  E 
helm."  a  comedy;  "Emilia  Galotti."  a  tragedy; 
■■Nathan  dor  Weise.^'     Died.  1781. 


Born 


Ueber, 

aufleri 


I   Ue-ber).  I 


.erlin.l: 


;    afl«r 


a  (1827),  and  was  made  professQi:  of  tiitory 

in  Columbia  College,  South  Carolina.  He  edited  the 
'■Enoyelopaedia  Americana"  (182»-33),  and  wrote 
"PaliticaTElbice"  (1838).  "Civil  Liberty  and  Salf- 
GoTemment"  (1853),  ■'Guerilla  Parties"  (1882),  etc. 
Died.  1S7Z. 

Ueblg.  JustuR  tWbiir).  Baron  von.  chemist,  born 
in  Darmstadt.  1803:  studied  at  Bonn  and  Erlangen; 
went  to  Paris,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Humboldt 

at  Gienen  ( 1824)  ."'where  °hiB  laboratory  "became  cele- 
brated, and  afterwards  at  Munich  (iaS2).  Among  bis 
chief  works  are  "Organic  Chemistry  in  ils  Application 
to  Agrioutture"  (1840),  and  '■Annalen  der  Chlmie," 
adited  in  conjunction  with  WSbler.     Died,  1873. 

Ullaokalanl,  Lrdia  Kameketut.  ex-queen  of 
Hawaiian  Islands;  bom  in  Honolulu.  H.  I..  December  2. 
1838;  madevice-recentwhaoKingKalakaua  leftMawaii, 
and  afMr  his  death  in  San  Francisco  wan  proclaimed 
qumn.  Jaauan'Zg.  1891 .  Herattempls  toaboluh  tbe  con- 
•tito^n  of  1^7  and  reslon  absolute  monarchy,  tbouih 
•buidOBsd,  led  to  her  dethmtt^menC.  January  30.  1892. 
A  piQvisioDal  eovemmant  was  Mt  up,  and  although 
Fnndent  Clavaland  declaied  in  favor  of  her  restoration 
to  the  thione.  bar  effoMa  in  that  directioi  '-'-'       •'■-- 


I)™.  1887.'° 


nil«d    I 


Uncoin.    Abraham,    

United  States;  born  near  Hodgensrille.  KenI 
ruary  12,  1809.     His  father  was  a  poor  farm 
1816.  removed  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana. 
life  of  the  backwoods.  Lincoln's  entire  school 


rails  in  a  day.  which 
tbe  Railsplilter."  In 
s  Legislat—     '■  ■■■■ 


patched  homespun 


thne*  reelected  to  the  luislature;  was  admitted 
practiee  law  in  1836;  and  removed  to  SpringReld, 
State  oaiHtal.     In  1844.  be ■■  •'--  "■-•-  '— 


Clay,  then  a 

taled.  but  the  p 
oanvss*  secured  h 
where  he  voted  aj 


ogniaed  leader  ii 


Mr.  Clav  1^  de^ 

Dongreaa  in  1846, 
.  of  slavery;  and 
the  newly-formed 


.    The  non-eitensiDr 
'"        prineiplB^  of ' 


_, , ^..     _.     _    There    wer 

three  other  candidates  —  Mr.  Douglas  of  Illinois.  Nortt 
em  Dnooerat;  Hr.  Brack«nridge  of  Kentucky,  the 
Tioe-prcaident,  and  afterwards  a  general  of  the  Confu 
arate  annr.  Southern  Democrat;  and  Mr.  Rell  of  Tr, 
Qtasee,  Natlva  American.  With  thi 
eoln  reoffivcd  a  majority  of  voles  o\ 
eandidatM.  tbongh  *  million  abort  oi 


„-ai.ti 


Alice  in  "  Robert  le  Diable."  the  eflect  was 
wforth  her  fame  was  established,  and  fol- 
ir  Che  world:  in  1844  she  made  a  round  of 
'S  of  Germany;  made  her  £rat  appearance 
1  1847,  and  visited  New  York  in  1851, 
.rried.  and  then  left  the  stage  for  good,  to 
iDw  and  again  at  intervals  Tor  some  ehiui- 
She  was  plain  looking,  and  a  woman  of 
ty  both  in  manners  and  ways  of  thuilung. 

or  Cari  von  Llnnc  (Hn-flfus  or  ttn'nS'), 

Rashult.  in  the  □mvince  of  Smaland. 
24.  1707. 


I  clergyman,  v 


s  Uni- 


V.' 


•sity  of  Upsala. .._ 

real  name  was  Bsnglseon, 
orders,  had  asaumad  the 
ed  his  love  for  the  study 


of  botany  to  his  fath< 

was  greatly  devdoped 
at  the  University  of 
possessed  a  good  libi 
tuatory.  reoaived  the  young  stuaent  inio  ms  nouaa,  ana 

Kve  him  every  aesiataDCe  and  encouragement  In  1730, 
ving  raowved  eoms  further  education  at  tha  University 
of  tipiala,  he  beeame  aaaiitant  and  deputy  to  Kudbeok, 
thqn  profesBor  of  botany  in  the  university ;  and  t«n 
years  later,  having  in  the  meantime  traveled  through 
Holland,  nanoe,  England,  and  other  countries,  In  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  0*  was  himself  appointed  to  the 
profeesorshtp  at  Upsala.  which  he  held  noniioally  till 

which  the  most  important  was  "Systeroa  Natur«," 
which  was  first  printed  in  1735  in  twelve  folio  pages, 
and  grew  by  1768  into  thiee  volumes.  In  1757  he  was 
raiaed  to  the  rank  of  the  nobility,  and  then  took  tbe 


idoublodly  prepared  the  i 
id  he  did  much  1o  advance  t 
is  library  and  herbarium  w 
one  thousand  pounds  by  Si 


:%a 


Died  at  Upsala,  1778. 

LJppI,  Fra  Flllppo  ilip'pl},  Italian  painter,  bom  i 
., ,!,■,.    1.1.  —  orphan,  waa  brought  up  in 


Plllppo  (1- 


raa  developed  and 

for  a^'Mad' _„„. 
I  no  less  famous 


'■C^SP^."^ 


s, art  in   Florence  and 
L,  by  whom  be 

1  Bottic^li 


LI  ait,  Fraiu  (Abbi) 
'ianisls  who  ever  livei 
le  rnade  his  6rat  appei 
ear.  He  look  orders 
ipril  25,  1885.     In  187 


Livizu^ton,  Edward,  Ami 


,  .._ .    . elected  U ___.     ._  _.  _  _, 

followed    his    piofeaeion    at    New    Orleans    (1804-23): 
■  ■      "  (1833-«); 


,v  Google 
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bnl«d  "Byitem  at  Pcoal  Law"  (IS33).     Died.  lS3e. 

LlTlngslone,  D>fld,  bora  sC  Blantyre,  in  Lanark 
•tuni.  1813.  He  worked  duriag  childhood  and  youth  ii 
a  coCtoo  mitl;  wai  Mat  to  South  Africa  by  the  Londoi 
Uinionary  Bpciety  in  1B40:   resided  for  aevenl  yean  a 

NgMOi  in  1848,  nnd  penotretiiwto^'e  MaSoTolo'rounlr] 
in  18M;  in  1S53-4  croaeed  ATrida  from  the  Zuobeai  tt 
the  CoDga,  and  in  1854-0  made  bis  wny  from  Loando  li 
Quilimane.  fo^^ — ■ —  '^ —   '"'  '■"   " — *"--    -  — 


ils-    School  and  gtaduatcd  ii 
LL.  P  ■ J— i..-j  .- 


of  Di 


is5e,  t 


L    FaliB: 


3  Aftic 


diKoverini    Idkea 
pubhahed  COB  "Nht 

hii  lite  endeavorin 


&ai. 


J    England 
■;  (iaS7); 


larvard  Univenitv  for  hi 
he  Anglo-SBJtons '  ;    prof 

lubliahed,  1877.  "Ijfe  aL 

881.  "Shart  History  ol  the  English  Colt 
-»"■    l«82,  "LifeofAleiander  Hamilton' 
Wrfwler";    1S85, edited  the  work 

a  History";  188S.  "Life  of  Wa^iineton," 
891.  "History  of  Boeton"  (in  tlie  Hutoric 
ubiiahed   by   the  Lonsnuuu):     1892,  "I 


The  lADd  Lav  □( 
Lettera  of  George  Cabot"; 


in  1B06.  and  apeat  the  remainder  of 
•n  ucertAin  whether  the  Nile  Sowed 


dyientary  at  the  village  of  Ilala,  187S, 

Llvr>    «   Titus    Llvlua,   waa    bom   at    Pstavium 
J-J...1    -..  .u t  „.  injj,    59  B_  c^     Hg  ^„  the 

mun   hininrinns.   diitinguiahed 
ilTf  hiS  £S5J2«1 


irs^ , 

Spanish  War " ;  "  A  FishtiiuFrigftt^vidG 

1906,  "  A  Frontier  Town,  and  Other  Enaya; 

"'  "■""  ■" ■       "'    Historical  Society,  of  the  Vircii 

>n. Academy  of  A 


with  Theodore  Rooeevelt. 

Jlialoiy";    1B9T,  "Certain 

and  Other  Enayai"  1S9S.  "Story  of 

■     H-.    Ism,  "Bt  -      •  "^- 


(PadtM), 


una-.     ISm,  "Bton*  of 

'  Fna»ta,  via  Oth?'  '-"w 
_.....  MaasachuaetLi  H'ist™ 
and  flcieore,  of  ie'tiew' 

c«vwl   tite  desToe  of 


,1  Romi 


louih  not  for  the  rel 

Hia"Hiaioryo(R 

Qd  partly  at  Napla. 


la  CoUem,  Clark  tinivernty.  Yale  Unii 
1  Uni  ■     ■    ■ 


srij 


, „ lianjd  origidally  of  142 

booka;  but  of  thf»e  only  thirty-five  have  eomo  down  to 
us,  and  some  of  Vame  in  a  very  imperfegt  atalc.     Of  nil 

tomca  from  anotter  hand.  The  "Hiatory"  (or,  m  it 
was  sailed  by  ita  author,  "The  Annale  of  the  Roman 
People")  beiine  with  the  lonndation  of  the  city,  and 
ends  with  the  death  of  Drusua,  the  younger  brother  of 
the  Empeior  Tiberius,  9  B.  C.     He  died.  IT  A.  D. 

Locke,  John,  an  English  nbilosophsr;  bora  in 
Wrinston. in Somerwtahire in  1032.  Hewaseducated  at 
Weatminstn  and  Christ  Church  CoUe«e,  Oxford.  When, 
in   1672.  Lord  Sbalt«ebury  was  appointed,  lord  chan- 

a  later  period,  eBoretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  A«  a 
pblkwopuer.  Locke  atande  at  the  h«d  of  what  is  called 
the  SaoBBtionaJ  School  in  Eogland.  His  (realeat  work 
is  the  "Eaaay  on  the  HmuaD  UnderatandiDt:,"  in  which 
he  endiBvorB  to  ahow  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived 
from  experieaoe,  that  is.  through  the  aensoi,  and  reSec. 

Americans  as  the  author  of  a  peculiar  constitution  for 
North  Carolina,  which  included  ordera  of  nobility,  etc. 
It  was  never  put  in  operation.     Ho  died  in  1704. 

Locknood,  Belva  Ann  Bennett,  lawyer;  bom  in 
Royalton,  N.  Y..  October.  24,  1830;  dauEhter  of  Lewis 
Johnson  and  Hannah  (Green)  Bennett;  EraduaCe  of 
Qeneaee  College.  Lima.  N.  Y.,  1857  (A.  MT,  Synwuae 
Univetaity.    1S71);     taught  school.    1857-88,     Worked 

Studied  law  in^ashington^"gr^uate'^'Na"o^i 
Univenity.B.  L,.  1873;  admillod  to  District  of  Columbia 
bar;  secured  passage  of  a  bill  admitting  women  to 
UnitfldatateaSupremeCourt,  1870;  was  admitted  under 
it,  February,  1379;.  also  to  United  States  Court  of  Glaima; 

beioreUniteSStatea  Supreme  Court;  for  yean  identified 
with  dtums  of  North  Carolina  Chetokee  Indians  vs. 
United  Statea;  nnr  has  bill  before  Congress  to  remove 
intrudeta  from  Cherokee  Nation;  wae  one  of  atiorneye 
in  probate  of  will  of  Hyn  Clarke  Gaines.  Took  a  couise 
of  lectures.  Univeraity  Extension,  in  Oxford,  England, 
1890.  Prominent  in  temperance,  peace,  and  woman 
■ulfrue  movemeDta;  nominated,  1884  and  18R8,  by 
EquaT  Righte  Party  (br  president  of  United  States: 
commis^ned  by  State  Department  to  repment  United 
States  at  Concreaa  of  Chantiea  and  Conections,  Geneva. 
SwilaeiiMid,  1896;  one  of  committee  appomied  by 
Federation  ol  Women's  Clube  which  secured  law  giving 

Sual  property  righto  for  women  and  equal  guardianship 
thnr  cbndren  m  District  of  Columbia.    Elected,  Jon- 
•"     ,   premdent  of  Woman's  Notional  Preaa 


?hF.?^" 


1904  at  Chin 


s  Republici 


Nat 


il    CODV 


e  of    Repm 


and  appointed  regent 
anininlSDS;  served  two  tenoa  as  member  of  the  House 
orRepneentativesof  the  Masasfhusetta  Legislature:  was 

elected  to  the  Senate,  \s93,  and  reClectsd"Tn  1896  and 

Loeb.  Jacques,  pnifeaor  of  pbysiology,  Univenity 
of  Oatilomia.  since  1902;  born  in  Germany.  April  7.  185B: 
graduate  of  Ascaniachea  Gytnnaaiiun,  Beriin;  atudied 
medicine  at  Berlin.  Munich  and  (graduate  M.  D.)  Straas- 
burg.  I8S4,  State  examiner,  Straaeburg,  ISBfi;  aasislaiit 
in  pTiysiology,  Univenity  of  Wanburi,  1886-88;  same, 
Univeraity  of  Strassburg.  1888-00;  biological  station. 
Naples,  1880-91;  associate  in  biolosy,  Bryn  Hawr. 
1801-02;  assiaUnt  professor  of  phyaiology  and  experi- 
mental biology,  1892-95 ;  associate  professor.  1896-1000; 
pnifeesor,  1S0(M)2.  Univeraity  of  Chicago.  Author; 
'^The  Heliotropism  of  Animals  and  lU  Identity  with  the 
Heliotropism  of  Plants."  "  PhysiologiFal  Horphology," 
"  Compaialjve  Phyaiology  of  the  Brain  and  Comparative 
Psychokigy."  "  Studies  in  General  Physiology,''  Also 
various  monographs  relating  to  artificiBl  parthen 

Lonjr,  John  Ltither,  lawyer,  a 

sylvania,    1861.     Author;    "^Mada 

Cheny  Blossom  of  Tflky 6,"  "The  Fox- 

"Ian,"   "Heiraweh,  and 


"^Madam   Butterfly." 


Other  Stories," 

LiongtelloWi  Henr;  Wadsworth,  a 


mpoet; 


tinguisbed  himsel 
and  published  soi 

allow^  three  yei 
;udy  a    ' 


le  at  oollega  be 
if  modern  langua 

^uairee  at  Bowdoin.  being 


.  Euro' 


He    • 


isetf  for  I 


I  elected   t 


It  by 


University.  After  spending  another  year  in  Europe, 
atudyjoB  Scandinavian  languaffce  and  literature,  be 
entered  on  his  professorship  in  1836.  In  1830  he  pub- 
liahed  "Hyperion,  a  Romance";  "Evangeline"  in  1847; 
in  1855  "HiawaUia " ;  in  1858  the  "Courtship  of  Uiles 
Htandiah";  in  1863  "Talea  of  a  Wayside  Inn'';  in  18'" 
the  "Divine  Tragedy":  in  1874  "'The  Hanging  ol  tl 
Crane,"     He  reaigned  his  chair  *t  Har       ■  ■   ^^- ■ 


veled    i 


Ji'^niM" 


leUni' 


teived 


„-  — , , n  Oldaht 

and  New  Menco. 

Eiodie,  Henrr  Cabot,  author,  statesm 
in  Boetim    Mass..  May   12,   1850;    receiv__ 

Harvard  ColhweTn  18'"  -   ---°'-'j  • ■■-"- 


II  before  Con- ;  Schot 


in  CambridKe.  Mass,, 
Lo rimer,  Georse 

day  Evening  Post  ■' si 
^ille,  Ky.,  October. a 


1868;    educated  a 


e  Uerchant  to  B 


Harwd  Law  |  impuba    t 


idbyGoogle 


BIOGRAPHY 


piycholoey.     Among     hi*    -woikt    are     "MBt»phy«il["  I 
(18411.  ■■  (Jnivensl  PstholoKy-  11842).  "Logik  ''^(1843), 

■" "    lUly"  (l8M)."MediciilP«ychology*' 

]«,■'  ■'  Ideai  for  a  HintoDP  of  Nature."  I 
(1866).    ■■B7»t«in    o(    Philo*     ' 


11852).  ■■ 

and    "Humanity"    (1866).    "Bysl 

(1874-84).    ils  died  in  Berlia.  Jul 

LpulB  IX.  ,WM  bora  in  1215 


wna  brought  u 
incorporated  « 
England  madf 


the  AlbieenBian  cruaajle 
e  county  of  Toulouse  was 
kinedom.  Henry  111.  of 
aful  altsmptu  t/,  fecnvar 
9  yielded  the 


cecutiou  on  the  soaSold  in  January  of  tde  following 
«r.  Died.  1703. 
LoulB  Pblllppe  I.  (-/»jW),  born  in  Psm,  1773,  wu 
le  eldeit  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  Due  d'Orleani.  com- 
lonly  knD«n  a<  "Philippe  EgaliW."  While  etiU  young 
e  WHS  sducaled  in  opinioDS  of  advanced  political  liber- 


1   1248  Louia        ■      •     -  ■  -  - 

lime  in  Egypt  (l^4S-«>),  wlie«  ho  wm  taJion  pnaoner, 
and  returned  from  Paleatine  in  1264  without  having 
effected  anything.  He  undertook  anotber  cruaade  in 
1270,  but  died  whilst  besieging  Tunis.  Be  was  canon- 
ised  in  1297.     Died,  1270. 

Loula  XII..  son  of  Charlee,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was 
bom  in  1482,  and  succeeded  Charlee  VII).  in  1498.  He 
laid  cbiim  to  tho  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  In  1499  he  invaded  Italy,  and  gained  poosession 
of  Milan.  With  the  assiatancB  of  Ferdinand  of  Atogon, 
he  cuncjuered  Naples  in  1500.  but.  having  quarreleil 
with  his  ally,  «as  expelled  in  1503.  In  15®  be  united 
with  Ferdinand.  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  the  Emperor,  in 
the  League  of  Cambrai  against  the  Venetians.  In  1511 
Ferdinand  joined  Julius  in  the  Holy  Leaaue  against  (he 
Freuoh.  who  were  finally  driven  out  of  Italy  by  means 
of  the  Swiss  in  1513.  In  the  some  year  Henry  VIII. 
invaded  France,  and  was  successlul  at  Guinegate.  In 
1499  Louis  married  Anne,  Duche™  of  Brittany,  widow 
of  Charlee  VIII.  By  his  good  government  he  earned 
the  title  of  "Father  of  his  People."     Died,  1515. 

Louis  XIV.  was  bom  1638.  and  >iucceeded  bis  father, 
Louia  XIII..  in  1M3.  His  mother.  Anne  of  Austria, 
was  nominally  regent,  but  the  gavemment  was  carried 
fin  by  Cardinal  Masarin.  France  was  then  engaged  in 
Thirty  Yean'  War,  in  which  Tmenne  a^dCond^ 

.. y  eucceesee.     PeacD  was  made  in  Germany 

ity  of  Wutpholia  (IMS),  but  the  war  with 
nued  till  1659,  when  l.oui9  married  Maria 
ughter  of  Philip  IV.  The  unpopularity  of 
ivemment  occosianed  the  rising  of  the  F>Dn- 
-53).     Afterhlsdeath|ieSl)Louiioonducted 


S™- 


Emperor,  anS^the  Elec._. 

ensued,  which  was  terminated  b 
guen  (1678).     The  Edict  of  Nanti 


ttackonlS^dS^d^a 


(1672). 
fjim" 


^fc^nm' 


In  1700  bi«an  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succ^sion  b- 
Che  rival  cliumanla.  Philip,  Duke  of  Aniou.  Louis' 
son,  and  the  Archduke  Charlee  of  Austria,  who  wo. 
supported  by  England  and  the  Emperor.  Died.  1715 
toula  XV..  le  Bien-Aim^."  was  born  1710,  am 
succeeded  hie  great-grandfather.  Louii  XIV..  in  1715 
under  the  regency  ol  Philip.  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  nephe? 
of  I.ewiB  XIV.  Pleury  became  chief  minister  in  1726 
The  King's  attempt  to 

with  tke  Kmperor  (1733-3S 

the  ofaam  of  Charles,  Elector~of  Bavarik 71741  ^S^'Dui 
Ing  the  Seven  Yesn'   War  (1756-63)   France  wwi  di 

Bived  by  England  of  most  of  her  eoloaial  posseesioni 
led.  1774. 

Louis  XVI.  was  bom  in  1764,  and  succeeded  hi 
father.  Louis  XV.,  in  1774.  In  I7T0  he  had  marrie 
Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Maria  Theroia  of  Austria 


(IT^^T. 


king  and  queen  were  forcibly  removed  to 
1789  the  SUtes-CeneroI  o!  the  kingdom  were 
t  Versailles.     This  body,  which  luid  always 


whole  legiiiative  authority;    and  then  b«an  th 
luUon.  which  culminated  (so  for  ss  ths  king  n 


L  1830    i' 


title  < 


n  man'y  ™untriei"^l^it«I 

of  the  elder  Bonrlxin  dynaaty 
"King  of  the  French."     Louis  culti- 


^at«l  peaceful  relate .- .^..  ....... 

itrenithen  bis  throne  by  gaining  the  su 
middle  classea,  and  rvpressed  all  the  extrei 
what  became  known  as  the  "  Juata-milieu  "  , 

Bere  made  upon  his  Ufa.     The  country  pneperad  under 


opposed  by  tl 


le  loud  and 


and  general,  ant 


ODiHtVud  to  tl 


1  ijiiabeloa 


id  to  the 


Low.  Selh.  an  American  educator;  born  it 
N.  Y..  January  IS.  1S50;  was  gnduated  a 
University  in  1870;  mads  a  member  of  1 
mercantiia  firm   in  1875;    mayor  of   Braokl> 


the  trustees  of  [;olumbia  founded  ti 
the  university  for  Brooklyn  boys  ai 


«d  by  Preeident  McKinley  a  member  ot 
ion  to  represent  the  United  Slates  at  the  Inl 
J   Peace  Conterence  at  Tho   Hague.     "-    ' 


osfulci 


-olGrei 


>B,  he  was 

ler  o;  Um 

Low 


moled  for  Ihe  office  on 
a  lusmn  ticicet  m  iLiui-  ne  was  elected  after  a  hord- 
tought  campaign,  snd  «■«  agun  candidate  on  the  fusion 
ticket  in  the  autumn  of  leOSTiuid  defeated. 

Lowell.  Abbott  LBwrenee.  born  io  Boetoti.  Decem- 
ber 13. 1856;  gnduated  from  Harvard  in  1B77.  and  from 
Harvard  LawSchwd  in  1880^  practiced  Ia« 

il™ll"lMiitul 

lomparatJVB  politics,  and  is  the  author  of  "Eseays  0 
lovemment."  ■'Govemmente  and  Partiea  inConlJnenti 
Curope,"  "Colonial  Civil  Service"  (with  Prof.  H.   Mon 

ttepheni).  "The  Influence  of  Party  upo     '      

•:ngland  and  America."  and  other  worki 
909,  upon  the  rBsirnation  of  Dr.  Eliot, 
iresident  of  Harvard  UnivemCy. 

Lowell.  James  Kussell.  an  American  poet,  was  bom 
n  Boston  in  1S19.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uoi- 
'eiai^y.     His  '[Lepnd  of  BritUny ^'  apjmred^in  1844. 


In  January, 
e  was  elected 


Loyola,  Iniaflus 

n  the  Basque  Provin 
if  the  Roman  Catholi 


pilgrimage  to  Jerusalen 
Bepl«mber''27,T540;  and 


'  of  Che  order 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 
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usliberalinlSTO:  in  1871  puaod  thebsiilihoUil 
hu  rapresented  London  UDivenity  since  1S80. 
publlsEed  ■■  Pre-Hi«u.rLc  Tima/'  "Anta,  Be 
Wupo."  "The  PleMurea  of  Life.''  etc. 

LucntlUB,  Tltua  CarUB,  Raman  poet  □(  t] 
Century  B.  C.:  nrote  "De  Reriun  Ntitura."  i 
Dieter  verve,  expoundinn  the  epicurean  bystem 
iosophy.  He  ia  said  to  have  beeo  driven  mad  b, 
philtre,  iLdminifltered  by  hia  viFe,  and  to  have  coi 


Luke,  St.,  one  of  the  four  Evai 
eiate  of  St.  Paul  in  hie  misson  of 


Ln^eliflta.  WAA  the  BJ 


ityle  and  &ubitant< 


^'l483.    "S 


tier,    Martin, 

I,  wBB  ham  in  Elialebeu,  Genaany.  14S3. 
u  at  the  Univeisity  o[  Erfurt,  he  became 
Aufuatioe  order  in  that  city,  and.  in  1GU7.  waa 
pnJeesor   at   pbikttophy   at   Witlenberi.     After 
to  Home,  In  punuaiiee  of  a  vow  he  had  made. 

u  iwaidins  the  teneta  and  practicca  of  tiie  Roman 

Chureb  urbdervent  a^radual  chaoge.     In  1512.  he  began 


xxpe  of  the  moat  powerful  of  the  Genruin  phnc«i. 
Summoned  by  the  pope  to  defend  hia  opiniona,  throitRh 
the  ioterventioa  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  it  was 
airaonid  that  a  heariDg  iliauld  be  eiveD  to  Luther  at 
AluaDurs.  befon  the  p^nl  legate.  That  interview  was 
held,  aod  It  derided  nothing.     Luther  then  continued 

innovations  in  writiaii  —  one  oTwhich,  the  "De  Capti- 
Tltat*  Babylomd  Ecclc^a."  created  so  ^teat  a  sensation 
that  ■  papal  bull  wsi  iaauod,  condemmng  to  a  publia 
aulinia-li  it  and  othen  of  his  produetioos.  Luther, 
honever,  finding  that  the  eriaia  had  come,  proceeded  to 
the  walk  d  Wittanberg.  attended  by  a  aumbsr  of  bis 
trlsDdi  and  diociplca,  there  burned  (ha  pope's  bull,  and 
by  that  act  dinevered  forever  his  renuliunt  ties  with  tJie 
Church  of  Rraoe.  Aft«r  this  Luther  became  the  ipokea- 
— "  '<'  •  propaKanda  whoae  labors  nevst  rested  till  the 
the  Proteatant  rdigioD  had  taken  deep  and 
•ot  throughout  Nortnem  Oennsny,  and  thenee 

•Txnn.  h«-  )4o.nilinavli.n  iii>irbbon.       Cited  tO 

Luther  appeared 


Itingn 
tended 


app«r 

and  iba  noblca  of  Cemum; 
cause  —  that  ot  roligi< 


ly,  and  aftw  ably  pie 

liberty  —  before  the 

wu  uiEcd,  on  Ilia   returning 

trfenil  the  Eleclorrf 


o  the  . 


I  of  t 
Wittenoer^.  tiedoSed 
ihliahed  hia   trunalatic 


e  of  ^artbi 


.      Return 


1   of   the  New  Teata- 
Bion  of  the  Old  Teeta- 

of  the  life  (^  Luther 
Died,  15«. 


Lyell,  Sir  Charlea,  geolDgist.  w= .„ 

ahiie  m  1767;  educated  at  Oxford:  wae  called  to  the 
bar  in  1S25,  but  absodoned  the  legal  ptoFeeaion  in  1827; 

to  the  "TranaBcUoiia"  of  the  Geological  Society,  pub- 
liahed  "Principles  of  Geology  "  (1830-33),  which  autati- 
tuted  the  Huttonian  doctrines  for  the  old  ■'calaattophic  " 

induSivB  Sen™."*Hrbecame  prmdent  of  the  Gmlog- 
ical  Society  in  ]S3e.  and  again  in  IS5D.  He  visited 
America  In  1841  and  1M5,  and  published  nanativca  of 
both  expediWona,  written  in  a  popular  style.  In  1803 
appeared  "Tlie  Antiquity  of  Man,"  in  which  he  gave 
his  assent  to  the  Darwinian  theory.     Died,  IgTS. 

Lytton.  Bdnard  George  Earle  Lytton  Bulwer- 
LytloD,  Lord,  an  emine  ■  —     '    ' 

graduated  at  Cambridge, 


"The  last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  "Rlens."  "Tta  Last  ot 
the  Roman  TritnintB,"  '^Emut  Haltraveia."  and  ita 
sequel,  "Alice,  or  the  Myiteries."  "Night  and  MominE." 
"Zauoni,"  "The  Last  of  the  Baions."  "Lucretia,  or  the 
Children  ot  the  Night,"  "Harold,  the  Laat  c*  the  Saiun 
Kings,"  "The  Caxtons."  "My  Novel."  "What  Will  He 
Do  With  H,"  and  "  A  Strange  Story,"  He  ia  aiao  authur 
of  the  Bucceasful  and  favorite  plays  The  Lady  of  Lyons." 
".Richelieu."  and  "Money,  and  of  the  poema,  "Tha 
New  Timon."  and  "  King  Arthur."     Died   1S73. 

M&canlay,  ThDmaBBabliwtiiii,Lord.bomin  1800; 
Britishhislorian  and  Btateaman;  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  18ZS,  and  entered  parliament 
for  Cains  in  1830.  aa  a  Whig.  Us  was  sacretaty  at  war 
II83B-tlJ.  and  ^ymaater-general  (l8M-(8>,  and,  hav- 
ing repreeented  Edinburgh  for  many  years,  was  created 
a  peer  in  1857.  His  chief  works  were  "  History  of  Eng- 
land from  tha  Accession  of  James  II."  "  Cntical  Essays?  ■ 
most  of  which  were  written  for  the  "Edinburgh  Review," 
and  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome."     Died,  I8SB. 

HacGhlBTelll,  Nlccolo  dl  Bernardo  del,  bom  in 


"F8jEi!nd"'°ln'thej™followin'g;Pel 


Then 


id  a  peer  of  tL 

"tE  r- 


of  Englah  ficlion  — the 
■or  of  Dickena.     In  1868 


"Eugene  Aram."  "The  Pilgrims  ol 


Hacdonald.    Sli 


later. 

jDhD     All 


it  Flon 


sr  year  by  the  Uedici. 
;■  Islorio  FiorenUne." 


eo-flTl 


ibly  (1864-fl7),  and 


ly  (1864-fl7) 
'5.     Hewaa_ 


rbaim 


■.t  of  DiiUtia  affairs  (l 
the  London  Colonial  . 
han  any  other  person 


1882- 
■  Con- 

sponsible  tor  Canadisn  federation;    waa  head  of  th* 

atlonjBy:Benonil,  from  1887'  to  1873,  when  he  rt 

on  the  Pacific  Railway  charges.     Fio       ' 

death  in  1801.  he  wu  prenuer  of  the  E 

Hackemle.  AlexandcTi  Canadian  t 

in  Perthshire,  1822;   tally  emigrated  U 


le  resifued 
78  tUThis 


. Parliament  tor  six  years,  he  was  elected 

to  the  Dominion  Legislature,  and  was  also  provincial 
secretary  and  treasure  in  Ontario  till  1872.  Aiim  1873 
till  1878  he  was  pnmiR  and  ministsr  ot  pubUe  works 
for  the  Dominion.  He  mors  than  onoe  daclinsd  ths 
honor  of  knighthood.     Disd.  1S92. 

HacHahon.  Uarle  Edme  Pmtilcc  Haarlcc  dc> 
" ---'^   Boldiir  a"     -— '  '■^-'^   -* "- — 


Deeded  to  Cknrobert'a  »»...««..  ...   .».  »....»»     .« 

hia  serviees  in  Italy  In  1857,  be  waa  mada  Due  de  Macenta 
and  "■»—''»'  at  Fiance,  and  becsms  tov«nioc>aenu«l  of 
Algeria  in  1804.  On  tJie  outbreak  ol  war  with  Pnmia 
he  was  i^ven  the  cotomand  of  the  first  army  corps.  He 
shared  in  the  disaster  at  Woerth.  and  was  m  chief  oom- 
msnd  at  S^an,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
made  priKiuer.  On  his  return  to  France  in  March,  1B7I. 
he  condueled  the  eiece  of  Paris  sgainBt  the  Conununiats, 
and  reorganised  the  army.  In  1873,  be  was  named 
preeident  of  the  Republic  for  seven  yean.  In  1877. 
be  began  to  entertain  monarchical  oesigna,  but  waa 
defeated  in  the  electiona,  and  two  years  later  retiiv] 

offloen.  He  continued  to  live  in  relitsment  in  Paris 
until  hia  death  in  1803. 

Uacready,  William  Charles,  actor:   born  in  Lno- 
don.  in  17Q3;    educated  at  Rugby;    made  hia  firat  ap. 

8c™t'Ganien'in'iai6.  "Replayed  Richard  111,  in  1819. 
i  and  removed  to  Drury  Lone  .n  1822,  and  af(*r  a  tour  in 
!  the  United  StaUs,  appeared        -■'-•• 

of  Coven t  Garden  and  Drury  Lane-  m  i&^v.  ne  nDsriy 
,  lost  his  life  in  b  riot  promoted  by  the  frienda  of  Fornot 
at  the  Astor  Opera  House,  New  York;  and  he  made  bis 
last  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  in  ISfil.  Died  1S73. 
Mac  Vcitgh,  Wayne,  lawyer;  bom  near  Phoonii- 
iUe,  Ch«ta_r_^unty.  Pa.,  April  IQ,  1833;    graduated 


.    froi 


',  Chat 


.  1BA3; 


nltted  U 


iS  ot 


-  jnnsylvania  were  threatened;  chairman  Repi^ilicva 
Stale  Committee  of  Pennsylvania,  1SS3;  United  Slatea 
minister  to  Turkey,  1870-71:  member  Pennsylvania, 
constitutional    convention.    1872-74;     bead    of    "Hae- 
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reudent  Arthur,  resuming  law  practice  at  I^iladelphia: 
ipported  Oaveland  for  prcsidBnt.  1892;  smbuswlor 
'  Ilsly.  lS93-e7:  chief  wuiikI  of  United  Statai  in  Che 
._     _,...     .       before 'fhs  H»«UB  T  '         ' 


tioD  before  The  Uscue  Ti 
Madison,   JameR,    fanrth    PrMrirlant   n( 

1751.  'He  gnduated 
atudied  law.     In  1770.  oa 
CoDVentioD.  uid.  tboush 


I  War  ;  waa  pnaidsnt 

'  port,  in  ISSe-SS  i 
command  o(  tlie  "ChicsaD"  m  IHW!.  mM^ 
honun,  amonE  them  degreee  from  both  O 
CambndEe.  lie  wu  retired  nt  his  owo  reque 
ber  17,  18M.  During  the  war  with  Spam 
member  of  the  Navid  Roud  of  Stnlesy;  ai 
wu  appointed  by  Pmident  McKinUy  as  t 
AmerinD  delegaua  to  the  Univerul  Puce  ' 
at  The  Hague.  His  chief  work,  "lofluen 
Power  uponUiitory,"  with  iU  oontinuation, 
of  Sea  Power  upon  tbe  FrBueh  Revolution  ant 


resptKt«l  of  American  9tal«men.  He  woe  elected  to 
the  Federal  Coogreaa  in  1779;  in  17B4.  to  the  LeBiBlature 
of  Virsinia,  in  which  he  supported  tbe  meaaurea  of  Mr. 
JeffereoD  in  the  revision  of  tbe  lawa,  and  pUcioa  all 
nsligious  denominatjona  on  Bji  equality  of  fre&iom  with- 
out State  ■upport.  Aa  a  membei-  of  the  coaveution  of 
1787.  which  framed  the  Federal  Conntitution.  Ur.  Madi- 
son acted  with  Jay  and  Hamilton,  and  with  them  wrate 
the  "Fcder^isl."  He  aupported  the  adoption  of  the 
conMilution.  but  oppooed  the  tinancial  policy  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  beoame  a  loader  of  the  Republican  or  JeHer- 
•oman  party.  He  declined  the  miuion  to  France,  and 
the  office  of  seeiBtary  of  state,  but  in  1792  became  the 
lender  of  the  Republican  party  in  Congreas.  and  wrote 
the  Kentucky  Reeolulions  of  1798.  which  eoatoia  tbe 
ba»>  of  the  Stste-riEhts  doctrines.  In  ISOl  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son having  been  elected  president.  Mr.  Madison  was 
te.  which  post 

iincil.  were  destnie 


adison  vainly  end^vorcd 
I,  which  woe  declared  in 
■    if  30  000 


idge.  where  In  1847.  1 
vit  law.  After  being  re 
ember  of  the  council  ol 
170.  became^  Corpus 


Oovenunent  to  Impresa  ■< 


nnuila,  where  he  served  as  a  rector  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  a  promoter  of  sEriculture  and  public 
Improvementi.  Without  being  a  Brilliant  man.  be  was 
a  statesman  of  eimnent  abiUty  and  purity  of  chaiscter. 
Be  died  st  Moatpelier.  January  28.  1836. 

HselcrilDcli,  Haurlce.  Belgian  author;  was  bom 
is.  ISM.  Tbe ToUowini  is  a  list  of  his  works,  some  of 
which  have  been  tisnslated  into  English  and  have  at- 
tracted conudarable  attention-  "La  Princessa  Malelne," 
"PelMu  et  Mflisande,"  "Alladine  et  Palomidu."  "Ag- 
lavmlne  et  Helysotte."  "Dome  Chansons."  "Le  TrAwr 
des  Humblaa,*'  "La  Hort  de  Tintogiln."  "L'lntruse." 
and  "laSageasaet  la  Destine."  He  is  also  the  author 
at  the  dramaa  "Ariane  et  Barbdileue"  and  "Steur 
Beatrice."  "Honna  Vanna,"  and  of  "  JoyteUe,- 

MacdaloWt  Uarr,  a  GoliinaD.  belonging  to  Mag- 
dala,  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  who  followed  Chcist.  stood  by 
the  eross,  prepared  spices  for  His  sepulchre,  to  whom 
He  fitmt  appeued  after  His  reeuTrectloD,  and  who  is  sup- 
wMsd  by  wuDe  recent  critics  to  be  the  sole  voucher  for 

Mageflan.  Ferdlnaiid.  Partugu«e  navigator    ' 

-oroeco,  but  i ; 

patronage  he  ant*  ■>-...  i 

luoeu  by  the  wa.- 

'   '         n  battle  in  Matan;   on  this  vi 


Maine,  Sir  Henry  Sumner,  F.  B.  8_  D.  C.  !••. 

—     '-     ■-""      Engiish    jurist,    educated    at    Cam- 

of  India  for  seven  years,  and  in 
at  Oifoid.     His  chief 

Village  Communities," 

and  "Early  History  of  InsUtutions."  etc.  Id  1871  ha 
became  member  of  the  secretary  of  stats  (or  India's 
council,  and  la  1877  master  of  Trinity  Hall.  Cambridge. 
Died,  1888. 

Hallbran  de  Benst,  Maria  Feliclta,  bom  in  ISOSi 
French  singer,  daughter  of  Manuel  Garcia;  made  her 
d£but  in  the  Italian  opera  in  182S.  and  sooa  afterwards 
znanied  her  first  husband,  from  whom  she  was  divorced 
in  IS3fl,  her  aecond  being  De  Beriot,  the  violinist.  She 
met  with  much  success  in  'Semliamis."  and  other  opeias, 
making  tours  in  En^nd.  the  Continent,  and  the  United 
Slates.  She  died  from  the  consequence  of  a  fall  while 
riding.     Died.  I33fl. 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas,  flourished  in  the  Fifteenth    ' 

rian  legends,  which  waa  finish&i  in 
Edward  IV.,  and  printed  Gftesn  ys 

Halplghl,  Harcello,  bom  in  I' 

mist  and  chief  physician  to  Pope  InnoceuL  jki-i  lecLuim 
in  Bologna,  Pisa,  and  other  pbcn,  and  wrot*  works  on 
the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  physiology  of  the  sitkwonn. 

pighian  genus,     hitd.  1094.  " 

Haltbus,  Thomas  Hobert,  F.  B.  B.,  bora  in  17Mi 
Enalish  political  economist;  some  time  Felkiw  of  Jesus 
CoUece,  Cambrklga:  published  in  1798  his  "Essay  on 
Population."  afterwards  took  oniers.  ar""  '""'"'  ' "*'*' 


aftor  by  Caxton 
;    Italiaa  analo- 


tbe  profeaaorahip  of  history  and  politi 
the  East  India  Company's  collece,  Hai 


illece,  Haileybur: 


"'^ed. 


untiring  'ettori 
and  re^rm.  ii 

Mann,  Lou.  _, , . ,  — , 

acting,  at  6.  at  18  tiavdln^  with  small  eompaniee',  li 
played  with  the  elder  Salvini,  Lewis  Horrison.  J.  K.  1 
melt,  etc.;  tben  " bam-stotmed "  In  classical  dnuus. 
played  UtterH>n.  the  lawyer,  in  Daniel  Bandmann's  pni' 
ductionof  ■Dr.Jekylland  Mr.  Hyde";  appeared  In  ont 
of  leading  r61ea  in  ''  Incog" :  subsequently  waa  original 
caricaturit  of  Svaqgah  in'' Merry  Wbrld";  cieated  Ger- 


luoeas  by  the  wret  i 

and  died  in  battle  in  Matan;  on  this  voyage  he  discov 
ered  Uie  HacelUn  Strait,  375  mil»  long  an? fifteen  mile 
wide,  between  ^e  South  A— "^ ™.^..i 1 1  t; — 


ride,l 
uel    Fiuvj 

exceptioTuil 

'°Vl 


I,  Charles  E.,  la 


rAles;   starred  five  years 


Iter'^Eondon';' 


intly  with  Clara  Lipman,  his 

.ress;  bom  in  London.  Enjf 
hter  of  Richard  and  Florence 
i_  (mm  maiden,  name  of  her 


lof  Ins< 


inuSf  NaUonal^Gi 


IT  A  flail 


r  of 


1904.08; 


'    Canal 


Isthmi 


iCana 


I    Panama  IBOSJia; 


,_l_905-0e;     American 

mentUmler  Miiriary  Occupation."  ""      '"""°" 

HahaDi  Alfred  Thayer  (Afo^on').  an  American 
naval  officer  and  writer;  bom  in  West  Point,  N.  Y.. 
September  27.  1S40;  was  naduated  at  the  United 
Btaua  Naval  Academy  in   1&59;    aarved  in  the  Civil 


..Shaftesbury 

— jred  Enj^ish  provinces  two  years, 

playing  Shakesperion  rAles;  then  leading  parts  ID  Sow- 
ing tSe  Wind";  "The  lata  Mr.  Costello,"  "C^ed 
Bock"  (revised  tor  English  provinceaH^ eto.;    «nw  to 

Americon  dSbut''at°  pSSSHpTWl^r,  HartfordT'c^n'!  | 
November  20.  189fl.  in  -The  Courtship  of  Leoni  " ;  New 
York  di^iut,  Lyceum  Theatrr.  four  days  later;  has  since 
appeared  in  Iwling  r^les  In  nkodem  drama:  married, 
May  2,  1807.  J.  K.llackett. 

Manning,  Hen ry  Edward.  Cardinal,  bom  in  ISOS; 
Enidish  Roman  Catholic  prebite,  educated  at  Harrow 
andBalliol;  was  some  time  Feliow  of  Herton:  subse- 
quently took  orders,  and  became  An;hd«con  of  Chi- 


I  yaar.     In  1869  he  si 


s  Archbishop 
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He  Bpproved   tke 

Cauncif  of  ISflS,  an< 
GUilstons  oQ  the  b' 


1  of  t 


with  Mr. 


LB  of  1889.     Diec 


Hangel,  Henrj  LoD([ne¥lllB,  I 


HBTdhftnt  Taylora  ft 


iccleaiaitj«l  history,  b  mi 


several  cl._  ... 

n  1820:  En^iah 

nut  educAtAd  at 

philosophy  &nd  pro- 
'  H  18SS.  e-' ' 


.... .,._!   Imruros  on    "fhe   Limita'oY  Heii,iioua 

Thought.'^     He  had  previoualy  published  bq  editiau  of 
A[drich'a  ''Logic."  And  several  worke  on  mptaphy«i~~ 


WM  Btrand! 
Hanifl-' 
Oetmany, 


t.  Pftui's.  in  isae, 


[lyoMOMd.     Died.  1S71. 
eld.  Klcbsrd.  Kctor.  nu  bom  in  Helicoluid, 
in  1857;  studied  for  Eut  Indiui  eivil  serviiie. 


but  oune  to  B«1on  and  opened  a 
Engtond  and  later  ent«»d  theatric 


i    Standard    Tbealer, 


.    Played 
Vork,   u 


Id  "  Dr.  Jokylljji. 


any.  aud  I 

in  Chevna 


d  Mr-  Hyde."     Appeared  as  Cyrano  de 
I,  and  has  played  Bhy lock,  Henry  V., 
,.>...;„  .T,.1iuBCi«BT.    Mained  Beatrice 
Author;  ^' Blown  Away," 
>nd    u    Year,"     and  "Don 
Juan, "     uiea,  lutn, 

Mansfleld,  ITIIIiain  Murnr,  Earl  ott  waa  boru  at 
Psrtb.  March  2.  1704.  He  was  a  diatineuished  judge, 
rrom  1756  to  1788  chirf  juitioa  of  the  Kins's  Bench. 
He  wai  remarkable  tor  hie  acMnnplishinents  and  [or  his 
eloquence,  and  irao  styled  by  Pope  ''the  silver-toogued 
Murray";  but  his  poUtiesl  opi  '  "  ~ 
and.  in  the  Gordon  rioU  of  17) 


is  house  ID  B 


I,  Roch. 


niiiBter  Abbey.     DIh! 

*ruftfy    7,    IBM;     i 
:.  Knaland,  as  the  Senrear 
aber  2^     '"'■''■    '-   ' 


olessioasi 


na-Poaue."  October  21,  ISTS;  came  to  United  StstM 
and  pis ved  juvenile  iNw  with  Mme.  Modjeaka.  1878; 
returned  to  England,  and  (or  three  yesfa  supporled  Mias 
Wallia  (now  Un.  Lancastfr)  si  leadins  man.  Later 
appeared  in  New  York  a£  Loria  Ippanhon  in  "Fedoru," 

Kich- 

"  Riche- 


s' Davenport;    afterward 

has  Deen  at  the  head  of  his  own  con:, ., 

romantic  plays,  including  "Hamlet,"  "Othello, 
aid  III.,"'  ^^Macbeth,"^'Roineo  and  Juliet," 
lieu."  "lAdy  of  Lyons."  "Corflican  Brotbei?." 
bars."  "Daggar  and  Cron."  etc. 

Harat,  /can  Paul  (nuA-roA'],  a  fanatical  democrat, 
bom  in  NefichaUI.  1744.  His  lather  was  sn  Italian 
his  mother  a  Oenevese;  studied  and  practiced  medicine, 
went  to  'Parifl  as  horse-leech  to  Count  d'Artois:  became 
inteeted  with  the  revolutionary  (ever,  and  hud  one  fixed 
idea:  "Give  me,"  hesaid,  "  two  hundred  Naplee  bravoe., 
armed  each  with  a  good  dirk,  and  a  muff  on  his  left  arm 
by  way  of  shidd.  and  with  them  1  will  ttHverae  Frsjice 
and  accompliah  the  Revolution,"  that  is,  by  wholesale 

flee  [or  bU  life,  and  one  time  found  sbelter  in  the  sewers 
of  Paris.  eoDtiaclipg  tliereby  a  ioathsi 
by  C^Jb^'^rda:""*  ""P'"^  "■ 


wm  iLgaL-veesei,  uie  ooum  roiTuiuia  ana  niau 
la  France.  Harwich  and  Chelmstoid.  His  syitsi 
lefinitely  adopted  by  the  Adminltv  in  1900.  I 
mber.  1901,  Ur,  Harcou  aucceaded  iu  commua 


^n"til 

born^Loini 
graduated 


w  of  wir^esi  talesiapiu'  si 


WUUam    Learned.    American 

'"    idge,  UasB.,  in  17S6;  died.  J 

»   l4rown  tTniveraity   in    IS 

Troy.  N.  Y.     He  was  i 


1S3«.    Preside 


Proudent  Polk  appointed  him  aecretary  of  war;    and 
he  waa  secretary  ol  state  in  Fnaident  Pierce's  caUnct. 


1853-57.     He  left  s  reputation  as  a  si 
highest  order  of  abilitiefl- 

Uarjtaret  ol  Austria,  bom  in  1480;  daui^tai  of 
the  Emperor  MaximiliaD  and  Mary  of  Buixundy;  mai^ 
ried   first  John  of  CUtUe,  and   secondly  ^hilibert  of 

1507,  and  negotiated^th  the  League  of  Cambrai  (1008) 
and  the  "Palj  des  Damea"  (ifiSj.     Died,  1530. 

Margaret  at  Denmark,  bom  in  1353;    succeeded 


xpellal;    reoovered  Noi 
»ied  Albert  of  Meckle; 

Margaret  of  Talol^born 


having  de 
d  the  thm 


of  Cohnar  in  1397. 


id  Sandmother  of  Henri  IV. ;  married  first  tj 
n  Aienfon,  and  secondly  Henri  d'Albret,  titular  King  oi 
Navarre;  supported  the  Reformation,  and  wn>te"Mir»ir 
de  I'Ame  P&£eresse,"  and  "Contea  et  Nouvellss"  (the 
"Heplameron").     Died,  1649. 

Maria  Theresa,  born  in  1717;  Queen  of  Hungup, 
and  daughter  of  the  Empenir  (3hariea  VI.;  married 
Fiancis  o^  Lorraine  in  1735,  and  was  supported  by  Eng- 
land against  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  claimed  the 
empire,  and  waa  supported  by  France;  carried  on  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  with  the  help  of  France,  agiunst 
PruBsia,  who  had  obtained  part  of  Sileaia;  took  part, 
against  her  will,  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland,     Died. 

Marie  de*  Medici,  bom  in  1573;  Queen  of  Fraoce, 
daughter  of  Francis  of  Tuscany;  marned  Henri  IV.  in 
LtVOOTand  became  mother  of  Louis  Xlll..  during  whose 

lieu  after  a  long  contest, 'and  left  France  in  1330.     Died, 

luseppBt  a  famous  Italian  opera-singe 
jiari,  Italy,  in   1812,  and  waa  the  ■ 


n  at  Caidiari,  Italj 
teral  di  Csndis.     li 


Uirabeau  Suug  out,  I 
i,  1793. 


a  by  a 


lls-'USy"' 


;  people,  "that 


Harcb,    Francis    Andre 


I    philologist : 


narcD,    ri 

Jirnin  Milhui,, , ,    

English  language  and  comparative  philolot, 

etle  College,  Pennsylvania,  iu  18ST:  became  president 
of  the  American  Philological  AssociaUon  in  1873,  and 
took  the  direction  in  America  of  Dr.  Murray's  '^New 
English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,''  in  1879. 
His  chief  works  are  "Method  of  Philological  Study  of 
the  English  Language,"  "Comparative  Grammar  of 
Anglo-Ssion,"  and  "Introduction  to  Ani^o-Saxon." 
.  Marconi,  GiiKllelmo,  LL.  D..  D.  8c„  electrical  en- 


^rifiuuc,     u, 

Italian,  Iiis 
at  Leghorn 


lologna,  in   1874 


a  Uni 


It  w 


telwraphy  first  at- 
inte<r  England,  and. 


Chaooel  from  Penarth,  i 


pera' as  "Robert,''   in   "Robert  le  D^Me!" 

Paris,  London,  'H  Petersburg,  and'^merict™Mario 
married  the  famous  singer  Giulia  Grisi,  and  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1867.     He  died  December  11.  1883. 

Uaik.  the  Evangelist.  "John,  whose  surname  was 
Mark,"  was  the  son  of  Mary,  a  woman  of  piet>'  who 
lived    in   Jerus^em.    where   the   disciples   occasionally 

Barnabsa.     He  is  also  called  Uarcu*.     He  accompanied 

ime    the  Apostle  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch.  Cyprus,  and 

ion.    Perga  in  Pampbylia,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  went 

I  atterwaids  to   Cyprus,  atid   thence  to   Bom*.     E^le- 

;:  I  siastical  tradition  speaks  of  a  nussionary  e]qMdition  of 

11  I  Mart  to  Egypt  anJ  the  west  of  Africa,  of  bis  suffering 

I  martyrdom  about  the  year  62  or  M  (Che  Coptic  ChuicG 

:  slill  consider  him  their  founder  and  first  buhop).  and 

of  the  transmissioD  of  his  corpse  to  Venice,  which  city 

I      Mark   Anlonr<  or   Marcus   Antoalus.  en  eminent 

I  most  active  partisans  of  Julius  Ca^a  down  to  the  death 
of  the  latter.     After  the  death  of  Ctesar.  he  endeanred 

the  grsat^ncpbew  of  the  dictator,  and  was  obliged  to 
cross  the  Alps.  He  afterwards  became  reeoncusd  to 
Octavianua;  and  Antony.  Oetarianus,  and  Leindus 
divided  the  government  between  them  under  the  title 
of  Triumvirs.  Cicero,  who  bad  attacked  Antooy  in  his 
:  Philippic  orations,  now  fell  a  victim  to  Antony.  Antony 
aftarnrds  went  to  Asia,  which  be  bad  raoanad  aa  bn 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 
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ilure  of  thi  Ronun  woHd,  ■ 
hia  remuning  Hf«  was  b»d' 
iiled  by   the  eharois  of  C 


the   folEowicK   vear,   wh 

peared  before  tne  city-     ^•.^. ^- 

Harlborouffh,  John  Chunhlll,  Ri 


a  ISSO; 


oldSr 


tDukeor: 


iter  ^Ih'tl 


__.^.. Iked  by  e  war.  in  roniui 

aK&iqflt    FrftDce,    when    CaLau    vaa    J 
Died.  1558. 

arr  of  Gnlse,  born  in  1515; 


of    York,    and   first   «ei^,_    .^ 

Jamea  II.  at  tlie  Revolution,  but.  thnusb  cnsted  ^,. 
ftnd  commander-in-chief  by  William  111,,  intrigued  with 
his  laimsr  maiter:  eiter  a  period  of  disgrace,  want  to 
The  Bafuetoorganiie  the  Gmnd  Alliance;  w«s  appointed 
eaptain-BBDMal  and  duke  under  Anne,  and  won  the 
victories  ol  Blenhrtm  (1704),  Ramilliee  (1706),  Oaden- 
arde  <170S),  a«l  Ualolaquat  (I70S1,  but  *aa  recailed 
in  1710,  and  diuoiased  on  a  charge  of  peculation.  He 
'ealotid  by  George  I-  in  1714,  but  never  fully  truatad. 


of  Caldbeck,  Cumberlandahire,  Auguat  V, 


5',  to  United  Sut«  with  ucenta:  lived  in 
o  yeara;  moved  to  Ohio,  locating  Gually  in 
uudunaui  attended  public  schooLa  until  l2th  year: 
then  Joined  juvenile  opera  compaay,  which  f»ve  "Pina^ 
fore,  "Chimee  of  Nonnsndy,  and  other  hght  operaa. 
Waa  ehriiteDsi  Baiah  Fnucea  Froat,  but  in  the  juvenile 
compuiy  WM  called  Franca  Bn>u^  <tbe  latter  a  family 
nameJTlater  played  a  chiWa  part  m  ■'  Rip  Van  Winkle.'' 
atid.  the  next  season,  played  small  narta  in  a  company 
which  gave  clusic  dramas  in  the  Went:    retired  tram 


^&rt 


.  __, iinty,  Va.,  in  1755.     He  served  in 

■everal  battles  of  the  Revolution,  afterwards  entered 
upon  the  study  and  practice  of  the  lav,  and.  in  17S8, 
became  a  membai'  of  the  coovention  ot  his  native  State, 
where  he  took  an  aci' 


_jpport*d  the  Fedefiliat 

..     .-  1707,  he  was  a  coUngue  of  Ur.  Gerry  and 
iral  Pinckn^oo  a  tpecial  misabu  to  the 


«Si ,^, 

Directory;   in  1700.  entered  Gongreaa.  a 
diaUnguuhed. himself.     In  the  flowing 

appointed  to  the  cluBr-justiceahip  of 


to  himself  and  bis  deciiiona  during  the  long  period  of 
6nt  tri^.    ^^'.  IH35"  "™   "  '         ™''  » 

Martlnean,  Harriet,  bom  in  1S02:  English  writer 
of  Hujcuenot  descent,  daughter  of  a  Norwich  surgeon; 
viaitedCbe  United  tjtalee  in  1834,  and  the  £ast  in  l8M, 
publiahinD  descriptive  works  on  her  return;  wrote 
'■Deerbrook,"   "The  Hour  and   the  Man,"   and  other 

of  a  condensation  of  Comta,  and  '' History  of  Engbnd 
During  the  Thirty  Yean'  Peace,"     Died,  lB7e. 

— --^ -t V —     ,.     ,=„,.      theologian, 


brother,  of  ti 


I  tast-named:    educated  s 


Uiscl 


IT  New  College,  Vorl 
^-uo  lui^and  Street  >^-- — ■■ 
twelve   ye«ts,    became 

College,  Londo  

Philosophjcal  I 
Ethice  and  Re 
Study  of^  Reli 

Mara.  KariT'oi 

Tr»v»,   where  1  '     ' 
Bono  and  Berii 


Unitarian  Chapel  ft 


_.  Norw 


e  thai 


e  hia  fat 
r  1840,  a: 


;.    educalwl  1 


expelled  fro 


but  had  "to  Twve  it  ?or  Brussels  0 

Prussian  Government.     Having  be 

gium,  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  but  soon  went  to  Oilogni 
where  he  attempted  to  revive  the  "Rhenish  Giuett^ 
Ha  DOW  settled  in  London,  where  he  waa  engaged  — 
literary  worli,  and  look  an  active  part  in  the  International 
Working  Men's  Association.  Ahat  the  secession  of  the 
Anarchist  section  in  1873,  he  took  little  further  part  is 
affairs,  and  died  at  Hampstead  ten  yeara  later  USS3). 
His  chief  work  was  "Das  Kapital." 

Hary  I1  Queen  of  England;  born  in  1518.  daugbtei 
ot  Henry  VIII.  by  Catherine  of  Aiagon;  came  to  the  , 
tbrooe  in  1553,  after  a  short  struggle  with  Xorthumber-  I 


land:   restored  tl 


d  firat-fruita  to  the  papacy:  deprived  and  imprisoned 
e  ProlesUnt  bisboDs,  and.  having  married  Philip  II. 
Spain,  penecuted  the  FroteatantB,  contrary  to  the 


1,   by    £ng 


n  of  England,  on  the  ground  o(  ELisa- 
cy.  and  this  step  ultimately  proved  fatal 
after  the  dwlh  of  her  huaband  In  lUO, 


lughter  of  Claude. 

_  jc  de  Guise;  married  Jamee  V.  of  Scotland  in  163S. 
and  became  mother  of  Mary,  Queen  ol  Scots;  as  regent 
of  Scotland,  after  her  husband's  death,  opposed  the 
Relbnnatioo.  til!  deposed  in  IfifiO,  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation.     Died,  1500. 

HarT)  Qneen  of  Bcoti.  or  Man  Btuart,  was  bom 

.  Linlithnw.  December  S.  1513;    a  daughter  ot  James 

. .  of  SeotlaDd  and  Mary  nf  Lnmine,  daughter  of  the 

Duke  of  Guise:   and,  on  the  death  ot  her  father,  before 

nis  a  week  old.  bis  sucoessor  to  the  throne.     She 

educated    at    the    French    court,    and    when    10 

., 1  of  age  manied  the  Dauphin  of  Fisnoe,  who,  in 

1559,  auoceeded  hui  father,  Henry  11..  under  the  title  ot 
■    "'      Already,  however,  instigated  by  Henry  II.. 

Mary  had  assumed  the  arms  and  tiUe  of  the 

King  and  Queen  -'  "^     '      "  .     .  -^. 

betCa  illegitimacy 

Lo  Mary.     Soon  after  t , 

ihe  returned  to  Scotland,  and,  five  years  atlerwardi 

(July  29,  1565),  married  Henry  Btuart,  Lord  Dacnley. 

On  the  »th  of  Msrch,  ISM,  Darolev  murdered  David 

" '     .0.  an  1  talian  (whom  he  aooused  ot  Improper  rela- 

with   Mary),    in    the  PaUoe  of   Holyrood:     and 

tly  twelve  months  afterwards  he  was  hUDSell  mur- 

1  by  the  Earl  of  BoChwell.  who  married  Mary  after 

iterval  ot  less  than  three  piontha.     These  proceed' 

and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Bothwell  to  aeeure 

^oung  Prince  (afterwards  Jamsa  VI.)  who  had  been 

bora  inths  previous  June,  ao  incensed  the  noble*  that 
'hey  took  up  am»  against  Mary.  She  waa  able  to  lead 
10  army  againat  them,  but  it  melted  away  without 
striking  a  blow  on  the  field  of  Carberry.  near  Edinburgh 
(June  15.  1 567) ;  and  nothing  waa  then  left  to  her  but  to 
ibandon  Bothwell,  and  to  surrender  herself  to  ths  Con- 
Jederaled  Lords,  by  whom  the  was  cnnducted  first  to 
Edinbur^,  and  next  to  an  island  castle  in  Looh  Levsn, 
Id  the  county  of  Kinross,  After  a  year's  oonfinement 
this  caatle.  during  which  she  was  oompslled  tr  -'~ 

^  act  -■  -'"':— '1-^  ~  • »  '  -'-     - 

aodei 


ot  her 


caped 


I  gathered  togetl — ,., ,  — 

by  the  Regent  Hurray  at  Lemeside.  near  Glasgow  (May 
IK,  IbiB).  and  then  crossed  ths  Solway  into  England, 
to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  Elisabeth.  By 
Elisabeth,  however,  she  waa  treated  as  a  prisoner:  was 
oonlined  succMSively  at  Csrhrie,  Bolton,  Tutbury,  Wing- 
field,  Coventry.  Chateworlb,  Sheffield,  Buxton,  Chartley, 
and  Fotherlugay  Castle  in  Northamplonabire;  and  there 
at  last;  after  nineteen  yeara  of  suHsring  and.  as  was 
asserted,  ol  eonstant  oonspiiaoy,  she  was  biought  to 
trial  OB  a  oharge  of  eomplicity  in  a  plot  against  Che  liie 
ot  EUnbetb,  and  was  beheaded.  8ha  waa  at  first  buried 
in  the  cathedra]  at  Peterborough;  but  in  1012  her 
remains  were  removed  lo  Westminster  Abbey  by  ber 
son  (at  this  time  Jam«  I.  of  England],  and  Fothenagay 
Castle  was  rased  by  him  to  the  ground.  Died,  1587. 
Mather,  Cotton,  bom  in  18e3:_  PuriUn  minister  at 


irable  1 


a  Relating  t 


craft  "and  other 

;;,£.' 

Died,  17ZS. 

Mather.  Increase,  fa 

Cher 

f  the  pteceding;  bom  in 
ere  hrs  father  Wl  been 

1630  in  Dorchester,  Mas 

pastor;     became 

preside 

,t  0 

Harvard   in    ISSS.   and 

visited  Eojdsod  t 
nl68S-  TSalso 

oobtaii 

w  charter  for  his  colony 

wrote 

works.     Died,  1723. 

HaRhew.  one 

of  the 

e  apoBttes  of  Christ,  was 

also   called   Levi 

and   V 

he  son   of  Alpheus.     He 

publ 

Of  his  psrsoaal  history 

nothing  more  is  n 

m  th 

vlnuB, 

Kin 

ol  Hungary:  born  in 
14S8.  soon  alter  his  re- 

med  1 

ngi 

ease'  from  Tmpn 

Prague:     mainlined  the 

throne  afloat  th 
n  succesBiul  wan 

lithth 

/f'ui 

nd,  after  having  engaged 

'^^-^-y^. 

thus  e 

ngage 

3';°;;,i"a'S,%- 

imbination  he  routed.  After  this  he  engaged  'in  two 
an  witii  the  emperor,  and  captured  Vienna  in  14S5, 
ring  there  till  his  death,  in  M». 
Manpaiiant,  Henri  Guy  de  (Jtfi-pa-smt'di)),  Frmch 
ivelisl.  was  born,  1860:  pupil  and  follower  of  Flau- 
trt,  under  whom  be  studied  (or  seven  yeara,  b«ciiuuDg 
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s  da  la  IWcBHW,"  "Yyette,"  "CantM 
lit,"  "Pierre  et  Jean,"  and  "Afloil." 
1  bewme  demased.     Died  st  rnny, 


^.,  "the  si 

Stiidtholder  of  the  United  Pnviaca 
Bimy  in  1587,  uid  lucceBsfully  cum 

■  xi^nat    Hruilh-      nkfiiuuJ    wu^  na   i-«    1  f^Ofl 


head  □[  the 

Biie'iile2*t« 

•  true«  in  ISOS;  afieniurds  supported  the  RatnBnieU 
■sniiut  tlw  RemoiutniDla,  and  put  lo  death  Bamevddt, 
•nd  ooaeluded  a  tieaty  with  Fnmee  oitd  EnglAiid  jiul 
before  his  death.    Died,  1625. 

HulmUlBn  I^  Emperor  of  Gerroany,  aon  of  Fred- 
erick I!I..bornin  1459;  a.'quired  Burgundy  and  Flaoden 
by  mBrrisge,  which  involved  him  in  a  war  -with  France; 
became  emperor  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1493:  be- 
came bv  marriage  Duke  of  Milan,  and  brought  Spain 
undar  the  power  of  his  dymuity  by  the  marriaoe  of  hit 
•on  Philip  lo  the  dsughtsr  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella; 
it  ^as  he  who  auemliled  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  at 
which  Luther  made  appeal  to  the  pope.     Died,  1519. 

Mailmlllaa  II»  Emperor;  bom  in  1527,  son  of  Fer- 
dinand 1,:  married  a  daughter  of  Cbartes  V.,  and  was 
made  regent  in  154S;  was  elected  King  of  Bohemia 
(1583),  and  became  emperor  in 


.e  follon 


^ ..._1  lo  unite  the  German  Protestant*, 

b«id«  remonstrating  with  PhiUp  II.  on  the  subject  of 
bia  peneeutjons  in  the  Netherlands.     Died,  1576. 

"Max  O'Bell."  non  de  plume  of  Paul  Blouet;  bom 
In  1B4S:  French  writer,  who  graduated  at  Poria  in 
ISei-eS;  entered  the  almy  in  l^B.  was  taken  pruoner 
•It  S^dan,  and  fought  against  the  Commune,  after  which 
-   ■      "     ■      •  •     ■  ;    was  Fi       " 


tect 


'at  8l.°&aS-s^" 


1  187fl  t 


18S4,,i 


Jatnea  Clerk.  F.  R.  8.,  physicist;  bom  i 


at  Aberdeen,  and  of  physics  and 
Collwi  aaaO-eS).     in  IHTI.  he 


bora  in  U 
clerk  to  t 

Usace  of  Pai 

Engliind  froo 


CambHdEe.    where   he   made   nume 

reaultiag  in  "The  Kinetic  Theory  ol  Gai 
y  and  Maanetism,"  etc.     Died.  1879. 
r  Tbomas  Erskine,  Risht  Hon.,  hisloi 


iriiameat,"  "The  Constitntio 
1760  to  ISaO,"  and  seven 
;«d  a  peer  a  few  days  beJ 

Slullo,  Cardinal,  French 


D  the  diplo- 
-D  1034.  as 


'    *        'lc  place  of  Tticl 


,   havli 


In  1663, 


1   him   eve  years  later  in 

IS  reSSleirby  U«Sb  XIV. 
ame  till  bis  death  (1661). 
'  of  Westphalia,  and  nego- 


bom 


1  Roib 


umey,    vnHries*    aurgeun-,     I — J, 

February  17,  1846;  Kfaduate  of  Harvard,  1B86. 
18691  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
1870.  In  niactice  as  aurgeon.  Now  York,  since 
910 feasor  of  clinical  sureery.  College  of  Physicians 


I   Ways 
veus-'  ( 


.,_    and   MeST 

Tbaddeus  Stevens'*  (American  Slateamen  Serin), 

McClellan,  Georse  Brlnton,  mayor  of  New  York; 
bora  on  November  23,  ISflS,  in  Drwden.  Samny,  where 
his  parenU,  General  George  B.  (U.  S.  A.)  and  Ellen  M 
(Marcy)  McClellan,  were  on  a  visit.  Ciaduale  of 
ftinceton.  Ifi86;  worked  ss  reporter  and  in  editorial 
poaltions  on  New  York  dailies;  treasurer  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  Bridge,  1889-92;  admitted  lo  bar,  1892: 
praideat  of  board  of  aldermen,  New  York,  1893  and 


Democrat. 


1894:     member    of    CoDgnas,    1S95-1903; 

Mayor  of  New  York  since  January  1,  1B03. 

McClellan,    George     Brlnton,    Ameri 

bora  in    1826;    diBtlnguished  hirnself  in    _...   ^ 

War,   and  drew   up  a   report  on   the  orRanizatioD ,  of 

the  ^^War  commanded  the  army  of  the    Potomac, 
m,  »-,..v.  """^^°  ^p™|^J|Pg^  ^ij^  j^l" 
the  preside 


ise2  (Novel 

UOSUCCHSful 

In  1877,  be 
1SS5. 

tCutcheOD, 


'  of  Nen 


'  a^'. 


HcCutcheOD,  Gmiwe  Barf,  journalist,  author; 
born  on  farm.  Tippecanoe  County,  Ind..  July  ZB,  1866: 
graduate  of  Purdue  UniveiBlty;    eity  editor  "■Lafayette 


ausuirk."  "Brewster's  Milliuus,"  "Nedra,"  "fistle 
;raneycrow,"  "Jane  Cable,"  "The  Husbands  of  Edith," 
Man  (rom  Brodny's,"  and  mmni.iiie  ifjiriea. 
UcGrath,  Harold,  joe 
use,  N,  Y.,  SoplembH  4. 


laliBt,  author;    bom,  ayrs- 
§71;   engaged  in  journalism 
IS  and  ^  Woman,"  "The 
Han  on  tne  Jioit,  '  '  nesns  and  Maaks,"  "Half  a  Rogue," 
"The  Bat  Man,"  "The  Lure  of  the  Mask,"  and  numer- 

""sicI^I'ciiarleaFollen.Hrchitoct:  born  in  Cheater 
County,  Pa.,  August  24,  1S47;  student  o(  Harvard 
iicientiBc  School,  1366;  Ecole  dea  B«ui  Arts,  Paris, 
1867-70.  Began  practice,  1872:  joined  in  partnenhip 
by  Wm.  R.  Utad.  1877,  and  by  Stanford  White  in  1879. 
Awarded  Royal  gold  medal  by  King  Edward  (or  nn- 
molioo  pi  architecture,   1903.     President  of  AmaticBB 

McKlnlef,  Wlllla 


,  O,,  January  29.   1843. 


'muslSeS   -.'"-°?52^'5t.  -.  1 


thei-oli..    , 

1861,  be  volunteered  for  the 
Ohio  Infantry  as  a  private. 
-■*       '  faithfulnmsto 

aee  bc^pin  the 


had  his  reeidence.  In  1869  he  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Stark  County,  where  bis  bucccbh  attracted 
local  attention.  Entering  politka.  he  was  elected  lo 
CoogresH  lo  1876.  and  was  reelected  for  six  succesaive 
terms.  In  1882.  Ma  electiOD  was  eODtealed.  and  he  was 
unseated,  but  tiiumphantiy  returned  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. His  reputation  In  Congress  rests  chiefly  on  the 
tariff  bill  that  bears  his  name.  It  was  diawn  by  turn  as 
'    ■  '    "iWays   and    Means   C -—     ---■ 

^ ttinguisbed 

on  me  leader  ot  the  Repuhlican  party,  on  the  tariff 
question.  The  Republican  party  went  before  the  coun- 
try in  1892  almost  solely  on  the  issue  raised  by  the 
McKinley  tariS,  but  a  reaction  against  it  had  set  in. 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected.  Meanwhile  HeKinley 
failed  ot  reSleclion  in  his  district,  though  larg^  rediu- 
ing  the  adverse  plurality  created  by  a  redistnclltig  that 

>f  Ohio  by  a  large  plUTality  ovet  former 
::.  Catnpbell,  a  very  popuibr  Demociat, 


politi, 


ected  ii 


the  RepubliooQ  party  bock  to 

a  plunklity  of  over  80,000.     By  uus  uib 

p^idency.     In  1895,  a  eyalematic  can 
ley's  behalf  was  instituted  by  hie  suppoi 

the  elecUoQ  of  1896.     He 

_y  apt       -       

95  af tei 


id  elecled  by  a  pluraUty  ol 

lan  was  dispfayed  in  any  election  since  the  Civil  War. 
President  McKinley'i  first  term  is  memorable  chieSy 
r  the  occurrence  ot  the  Spanish- American  War  and 
I  unexpected  results.  That  his  policy  during  1896- 
)00  was  acceptable  was  shown  by  his  unanimous  re. 
imination  and   rt«tectian  in    1900  by  a  plurality  of 


n  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 


f  Leon  F.  Csolgosi, 


or  immediate  treati 
csidence  ot  John  C 
xpoxition.     Hopes    • 


ended  tragically, 
he  Pan-AmericaD 
y  having  been  set 


le  exposition  grouods, 
die   president  of    the 


„Google 
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for  leTenl  days,  but  on  8flpl«mber  13th  h«  beamu  to 
■ink  rapidly  oixi  died  at  Z.l9  A.  M.,  Bsptember  Mih. 
Hig  nauini  ware  nmoved  to  Wuhinston  on  September 
letb,  Uid  in  aUte  id  the  eapitol  on  the  ITth,  and  Ukea 
._!,_..  '-y,  Canton,  Ohio,  where  the)"  irere  interred 


1ST3:     pp9l-KimdiuIe 


EmilT  NelMD  Kltch 

LsnJ,  nigent  of  New  York  City  C_^„.  _.  . 
d!  Amencan  Revdutkin:  bora  in  Prospect  H 
oriilc^d.    • ■"    "■"■■    -'—-'■ '  '- 

(now    WonuTi''B"'CallaeeyrTune, 
counee  In  laniuAce,  history,  and 


Sebcdar^up 


>Ue£e  by  Daufchters  of  Amenoa 


New  York  Cht, . 
In  Cotton  SutFs 
accepted  appoint 


HcHsBter,  John  B 
tory  in  Univeraity  of  P 
Brooklyn,  June  29,  181 
or  New  York,  IS72,  A 
civa  enjineer,  ISJ3-77 
Princeton,  IS77-33.  A 
ol  the  United  Stata"  ( 
miu  Fnnklin  u  a  Man  < 

AppliiatioB  of  the  Monr 
or  the  United  StaMa," 

of  the  United  States," 
Political,  and  Induitnal  Kignta 
Meade.    Oeoree    " 


1815.     Hegrwiu. 
ployed  by  the 


in  Ca<Ui,  BpaJn,  wbe 


,?;"■:.. 


3  be«ii 


He  served 

and  Scott  in  tba  Mexican  nar,  ana  in  ac 
t  the  outbmk  of  the  Civil  War  he  wai 
d  of  a  brigade  of  volunteer*,  soon  rii 

nd  of  a  diviaion.  and  ioinina  hia  fi 

permanantly  to  Ihoae  of  the  army  oY  the  Potomac.  Ho 
led  hia  diviaion  through  the  Seven  Dave'  battle,  being 
aeTCTelr  wounded  at  Glendalo,  through  the  Antiatam 
eampaSni,  and  at  Frederic kabunt.  where  he  particularly 
^tiDgmahed  himaelf.  At  Chancellortrville  ha  com- 
manded tbe  fifth  corps;  and  when  Hooker  resigned  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  while  tba  army  ilHrf  was  in 
baaty  movement  northward  to  check  Lee'a  invasior  ~' 
the  North  in  1863.  Meade  was  appointed  to  the  oomnu 
He  accepted  it  with  tbe  greatest  reluctance,  and  h 
getber  from  a  sense  of  duty.  He  had  inclined  to  fight 
on  the  line  of  Pipe  Creek,  to  tbe  south  of  Getlyabutg' 
but  Reynolds  fdl  into  eo'li'^QJ  '"»''  L«'»  advance  hi 

liuis  beeama  hiatoricaU  When  Grant  assumed  genera 
■xnnmand  in  1864.  Meada  continued  to  command  Ihi 
anny  ot  the  Potoma 
teeling  enabled  them 

cloae  "t  the  ^r^t)^f!g ...  „._ _      ..„ , 

be  commanded   tbe  military  division  of   the  AUanti 
until  hie  d«th  at  Pbiladelpbia,  November  6.  1872. 

Hedicl,  LoTSDio,  "il  Hb<diSco":  bom  in  1148;  »i 
of  Pi.-        ■  ■        '-  " '--     - 


il    good- 


n  of  tl 


i.  by  ■ 


dered  (147S). 

IV.  en'communicalad  Fiorent 
reconciled,  liowever.  with  Innocent  VIII., 
C'io^-anni.  was  made  cardinal.  He  was  a 
and  i:«llector  of  manuscripts.  Difd,  14U2. 
MeliBOBler.  Jean  I.AUls  Ernest,  paii 


papacy,  and  81x1 


Greek  at  Wittemberg  at  an  early  age,  thin  becoming 
acquaiDted  with  Lnttier.  He  drew  dp  tbe  Confession  <3 
Augsburg,  of  whicb  he  sent  a  copy  to  the  patriarob  of 
Conatantinople  inviting  his  adbeaion:  and  by  his 
moderation  as  well  ss  his  writings  did  mui^  to  help  tbe 
reformation.     Died.  1»0. 

Helba.   Hadame.   operatic  vocalist,  bom  in   Aus- 
tnlia,  Majy  10.  lBfl5.     At  6  aang   ballada   to,  her  own 


1887.  in  ■■  Rigoletto."  at  tbe  Thi 
nnb^l*       fJi»<t    year    appeared    b4 
)  played   '^Ophelia' 


lovsnt  Oarden. 
Irand  Opera. 
Elaine."  prnlui 

fi™Yo?k.and,' 

HflleD.  Charles  Sangei 


specially    wf 
Sbs  has  take 

oved  herself  equally  sued 


langer.  railway  omcial;    born  m 
,  August  10,  lul;  in  rulway  service  sinee 

„^ -J,    IS69,    beginning   as    clerk   in   cashier's 

office  Northern  New  Hampahire  K.  K,;  clerk  to  chief 
engineerCentral Vermont R.H.,. 1872-73;  auperintendent'B 

New  HamiBhireR.  R..  1873-80;  a»iiitant  to  manager  ot 
Boalon  &  Lowell  K.  R.,  1880^1;  auditor,  1SS1--S3. 
auperintendent.  1 883-84,  aenenU  gupeiintendcnt.  1SS4~ 
S8.  Boalon  A  Lowell  and  Concord  railroade;  general  pur- 
chasing agent.  1888,  asaistant  general  manager,  1888-86, 
(eneraltiaSemaaagsr.  I8SD-4I2.  Union  Pacific  System; 

Knaisl  manaeer  New  York  *  New  England  R.  R.  at 
latOD,  lSS2i  Zd  vice-pnaident  New  York.  New  Haven 
AHaitfoidR.R..lg02-Se;  pmident  of  Northern  Pacifio 
Railway  Co..  1896-1903.  New  York.  New  Haven  A  Hart- 
ford R.  K.T^.  since  1903. 

Mendelisohn-BartlMiIdy,  Feili  l-bar^Wdt)  a  dis- 
tiiuruiabed  Oerman  musical  composer,  bom  in  Hamburg. 
1809,  maniteated  a  precocious  taste  and  genius  tor  music 
In  fall  18th  year  be  produced  bis  famous  "Overture  to 
the  Uidsummer  Night's  Dream,"  aa  well  aa  the  opera  of 
tJie  "Wedding  of  Camacho."  His  fame  was  at  one* 
secured.  In  1838.  appeared  his  oratorio  of  "St.  Paul," 
and  in  1849.  the  macniliceDt  one  called  "Elijah"  — a 
masteipiece,  secorbd  only  to  the  greatest  works  ol  Handel. 
Mendebsohn's  "Sonp  Without  Words"  are  the  moat 
admired  of  his  minor  compositions.     Died,  1847, 

Meredith.  Georse.  poet  and  novelist,  was  a  native 
of  Hampshire,  and  was  bom  in  1828.  After  studying  for 
some  time  in  Germany  he  commenced  his  llteiary  career 
with  the  pubhcation  ot  a  volume  ot  poema.  TTiis  was 
follDWed  by  the  "Shaving  of  ShH«pat,  an  Arabian  Enter- 
tainment''; "Farina,  a  Legend  of  Cologne,"  "The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feveril,"  "Modern  Love:  Poems  and 
Dallads."  "Emilia  in  England,"  "Rboda  Fleming." 
"Vittoria."  "The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond." 
"The  Ejoiat,"  "The  Tragic  Comedians."  "Poems  and 
Lyrics  oltbe  Joy  of  Earth."  "Diana  of  the  Crosaways." 
"One  of  Our  Conquerors."  "lord  Otinont  and  hia 
ArainU,^'  "The  Amasing  MarriBgc."  and  a  volume  of 
Hhort  storiea.     Died.  ISoS. 

Menrenthaler,  Oltmar.  inventor  ot  the  tvp«selting 
machnie  bearing  his  name,  was  born  in  Wurteroberg. 
Germany,  in  1854;    came  to  the  United  States  ir  ■"-" 


jsition  in  Washington  to 


Salon, for  many  y«p<.   his  beet  pictum  diHtinguished 

tiine  lIlTO.oSo).     Meiaaonier  served  in  the  Italian'  ram- 

iJ^Jwaa  colonel  at  the  siege  of  Paris.     Died,  ISfil. 

Melancthon,  Philip,  bom  in  1497;  German  leforraer; 
■tudiad  under  Reucblin,  and  was  appointed  profnsor  of 


ut  bis  chief  work  is  Uie  "  History 
tba  Empire,"  indispensable  aa  an 
1  (1808-1833). 

maio?  general  ot  United  Stales 

itired  June  16,  1900;  bom  in  New  York.  June 
graduated  from  West  Point.  1860;  commissioned 
■'•-■■-■  8tat«svolunteerB.June29.  ISM: 

regiilariy  promof-"  ' i:-...'-— .  - 

leral,  United  Stati 


Herritt,  Wesley^ 

S.lsiQ;  graduated 
m^ier-guneral  Ui 


.  _.  __„ ^ itenant-colonel  to 

major-general,  United  States  Army.  Served  in  army  of  the 
Potomac  until  June.  I8S4;  participatnl  in  all  its  battin 

at    O^ysbu™™  YdlSir  Tll^«n,™Hll^™  Shop.    Fi™ 
Forks    etc.     Af>'"-""~i  -"■^•^•~-:~i  i:....._i  'it,.^^^^ 


SUtio" "command" cavXy  div'i^ 
.nguat.  1864,  to  Marvh, 


,OlWl. 
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Ajmy  to  amncB  with  Coofederste  comiiiaodfln  for  but- 
noder  cl  Army  of  North«rD  ^^rginia.  Af  Mr  *Br  Mrved 
in  vsiioiB  deputnMQU,  psitiaipmted  in  Kreiml  Indian 
onmniKna;  luperintendent  of  Cnlted  StsM*  Millury 
Aademy,  lSSZ-87:oomm>ndMldsputnient()<thB  Atlan- 
tic until  aaDBniKi,  U>y,  1898,  to  command  o(  UniMd 
StatMforoMlDthe  Phinppina  UandB,  oontinuins  theiv 
until  Bununoned  to  tha  atd  of  tha  Amflrican  Peace  Com- 
mindonen  In  wsaioa  [d  Paris.  Deotmber,  tSBS;  t«tuiii«l 
to  Uoitsi  Statsi;  on  duty  in  command  of  department 
of  the  East,  Governor's  IsLuid.  until  retirament. 

Merry  del  Vai,  Bapbael,  pontiBcal  secretary  of 
■tat«,  was  bom  in  l^ndan  of  t^ptuusb  parents  on  October 
10,  ISeS,  and  eUucated  in  EnEland,  where  be  has  resided 
for  Hane  leqatb  of  time  at  diner«it  periods  in  bis  career. 
He  was  at  fint  attached  to  the  dioceaa  al  Westminster, 
aetad  for  many  yean  as  Camoien  Farlceipante  d  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  and  WBB  appointed  preaident  id  Uie  Accademia 
PontiBda  In  18BB.  and  lUJian  Arebbisbop  ot  Nicola  in 
lOOa  Ue  visited  En^and  as  PB^  envoy  on  the  occa- 
sions ot  Queen  Victoria's  JubTis*  and  King  Edward's 
Coronation,  and  was  sent  to  Canada  on  an  educational 
mission.  In  July.  1903,  on  the  death  of  Lm>  XIII.,  be 
was  nominated  ooosistorial  secretary,  and  in  October 
succeeded    Cardinal    Rampolla   as   secretary   of   state. 


, >  Prince  nm,  a  sreaC 

a  diplomaUst  and  atoteaman ;  bom  in  Coblents. 
lira,  iiftor  a  disUncuished  diplomatic  career,  became 
tonicn  miniiler  of  the  empire  in  1S09.  TUs  hi^  office 
ha  held  with  oonsummate  ability  for  a  period  M  thirty 
years,  eiereisina.  almost  without  eontrol,  the  hiihest 
Authority  in  AuStria.  The  revolution  of  1848  se^thlm 
into  exile,  from  which  be  returned  three  years  after, 

and  exercised  in  his  day  a  powerful  inSuenoe  upon  the 

Heyer.  Adolf>)»tho]o^t,  sliecigt:  bom  in  Nieder- 

eduCBtod'at  gymnaaiiun.  Zurich,  t'niveraity  of  fcdrich! 
M,  D..  1SQ2:  post-sraduate  atudiee  in  Paris,  I.ODdao. 
Edinbur»h.  ZOneh,  Vienna,  and  Beriin,  1890-82  (I.1.,D.. 
Glss«ow,  1001);  came  to  the  United  Statea,  Septem- 
ber, 1892.  Honorable  fellow  and  later  decent  in  ne"- 
roloKy.  UniveniCy  ot  Chicago,  1892-95;  pBthologist 
Illinois  Eastern  Hoei»tBl  for  the  Insane,  Kankakee,  I 

.A..n    A».      --■'--^Q^t   ^qJ    ■_.__     3: -__     .r     _!■_■..,     . 

lychiatry. 


>ter   (Ma»,)    Insane   Hospitol, 

Kychiatry,  Clark  Univcraity.  "      " 
!y  (psychiat--'    '—■-•-•- 


"f^"^.« 


1805-1902; 
_..,   New  Vor 

nell  UnivNsity  Medical  College.     Extensive  oootriWto 
to  nBundonr,  pathology,  and  psychiatry,  eto. 

Meyer.  Geoin  tod  LeBEcnie,  United  States  poat- 
maater  isnerali  born  in  Boston,  June  2*.  1858:  gradu- 
aled  at  Bsrvard,  1879:  has  since  been  engaged  in  bus- 
inasa  BB  merebaat  and  trustse.  Memiier  of  Bceton 
common  council,  1888-90;  mwiberol  board  of  aldermen, 
1891;  member  ot  Massachuisetta  l«EMature,  1892-06, 
and  speaker  of  house,  IBM-Da;  chairman  of  Massachu- 
setts f^arls  Exposition  Managers;  elected  member  of 
Republican  Natjonal  Committee.  1899.  Director  of 
Amoekeag  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Armory  Com- 
pany. Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  National  Back  of 
Commerce;     the  Electric  Corporation.  United  Bleclrie 


ioe  as  fint  lieutenant  of  the  ZZd  HasaaebuBetts  Regi- 
ment in  October,  ISQI;  and  dislingiiiaheal  himself  at 
the  battles  ot  Fair  Oaks.  Charla  City  Cross  Rouis,  and 
Malvern  Hill,  In  September.  1862.  he  was  ocmmis- 
sioned  colonel  of  the  Slit  New  Yorit  regimeot,  whidi 
be  led  at  Fredericksburg  and  Cbancellorsnlle.  where  he 
was  severely  wounded.  He  commanded  the  Srat  bri- 
gade, first  division,  second  army  corps,  in  the  Rlchmoitd 
campaign,  and  was  promoted  brigadier-general.  May  12. 
ISM;  and  breveCted  maior-genend  ^r  gallantry  at 
Ream's  Station  in  December,  1804.  At  the  close  of  tlie 
war  he  was  commissioned  cnlonel  o(  the  40th  United 
Statea   Infantry.     He   was  promoted   briaxdier-aeoeral 

:„  n 1...    loon.  major-general  in  Apnl  IStS:   and 

t-Ceneral  John  M.  Bchofield  as  com- 
in  1893.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
e  Indians  in   1874.  and  tharHTter. 


iccseded  Lieutenj 


Jidollh 


o.  July  25th.  a 


!dthe 


,    , ■,  Walter  1  .    ._.^_.. 

„ j8  Plow  Company.     United  atat»  ai 

Ilaly,     1900-05.     Ambe.      ■         ■       -       - 


,_ .- ia.     1905-07; 

, „ -■al,  1907-09. 

Michael  VIIL  (PalKologiB) ,  bom  in  1224,  having 
been  crowned  Emperor  at  n  inea  with  John  LswariB, 
regained  Constantinople  from  the  Latins  in  1261,  and 
ordered  his  colleague  to  be  Uinded,  for  which  be  nag 

unite  the  Esalem  and  Wtatern  Churches'  at  the  Council 
of  Lyon  (1274).  and  subsequently  defeated  a  French 
invw^on.     Di^,  1282, 

MIche'lel,  Jules,  bom  In  Paris,  August  21,  1798: 
a  popidar  French  historian,  for  many  years  professor  of 
history  in  Che  College  of  France.  In  1^43-46,  he  became 
widely  known  not  only  in  his  own  country,  -  ■  ■-  ■ 
England,  by  his  attacks  upon  the  Jesuits 

^       ■'■"'     ■      PrieelB  V 


woSS°' 


'The  J«i 


.d  Familiu 


those  ol  nioBt_pem.anent  value  are  bis  "History  of 
France,"  his  "History  of  the  French  Revolution,"  and 
his  "History  ot  the  Nineteenth  Century."  Died,  Feb- 
rusry  B.  1S74. 

Miles,  Nelson  Appleton,  sn  American  military  of- 
Rrpr:  born  in  Westminster,  Mass.,  August  8.  iai9.  At 
the  breaking  out  o(  the  Civil  War,  be  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  Beaton,  Usss,;  entered  the  serv- 


On  July  ir 

Iflerlh^ 
expedition 

atOuamcB. 

Elan  Juan,  the  capital,  when  the  armistice  stopped  hi 

operations.  On  the  reorgKiittlion  of  the  army  in  1901, 
the  grade  of  beutenanb.general  was  revived  and  be  was 
promoted  to  it.     In   December,  1901.  he  publicly  ex- 

S "eased  satisfaction  with  Admiral  Dewey  s  report  on 
e«r-Admlr«l  Schley  and  was  reprimanded  therefor. 
He  was  retired  upon  reaching  the  age  limit.  August,  1903. 
Hill,  lamei.  a  British  historian  and  political  econo- 
mist, WBB  bom  in  Montrose  in  1773.  He  has  written 
much  that  is  cJ  stendard  value;  as  witness  his  "History 
ot  British  India"  [five  volumes):  the  "Ubeny  of  the 
Pros."  the  "Law  of  Nations''  '^Elements  of  Political 

Human  Mind."     Died  inridndon  in  1836. 

Hill,  John  Stuart,  son  of  James  Mill,  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  180B,  estahlished  his  repuMtJon,  in  1843.  by  the 
publication  trf  "A  Hysteni  erf  Logic,"  "  Ratioci native  and 

for  ':The  'Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  soma  of 
their  Applications  to  Social  Philosophy."  His  later 
works  are  an  "Essay  on  Liberty,"  "An  ETaminstion  of 
Sir  William  Hupilton'a  Philosophy,"  and  the  "Subject 

of  what  has  lieen  popularly  termed  the  'tW^an'a 
Rirfits  Movement."     Died,  1873. 

Hirman,  Henry  Bart,  bom  in  London  A.  D.,  1791; 
an  ecdesiastical  historian  and  poet,  for  several  years 
profeswn-  of  poetry  in  ths  University  of  Oxford,  and 
from  1849  to  his  death  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
His  beat  known  poems  are  "The  Fall  of  Jerusalem." 
and  "The  Martyr  of  Antioch";  bis  historical  works  are 
a  "History  of  ths  Jews,"  a  History  ot  Christianity 
from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in 
the  Roman  Empire,"  and  a  "  History  of  Latin  Christian- 
ity, including  that  of  the  Popee  to  the  Pontificate  of 
Nicolas  V."     Died,  1868. 

Hilton,  John,  bom  in  1608;  English  post;  son  ot  a 
London  scrivener  of  some  rultiire,  who  sect  him  to  St, 
Paul's  school  and  Csmbridge  (Christ's  College),  aiwr 
leaving  which  he  lived  with  his  father  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  then  traveled  in  France  and  Italy,  In  1644 
hs  published  "Areopagitica,"  a  speech  (or  the  Uborty  of 

"  EikcifoklMta '''"and^^oif ens^o''pro'l^'^o  A^nglieano" 


ir  labor  leader,  been  identjfi«i 

a  lie^n  in  IS9G.  and 

mi  dent  of  that  or«oi- 

"  Organised  labor, 

......    ,^ulapawakl),    actress; 

October    12,    1844;     d^but. 
Boehnia,  PoUnd,  1361;   soon  became  leadiDgactress  in 

Ghlapowski,  compatriot.  First  appearance  Id  Eodiah. 
San  Franeiww,  1S77.  in  Adrienne  L»ouvreur,  foUowsd 
by  a  starring  tour  through  United  States  and  England, 
Returned  here  and  plsyed  leading  Shakeuierean  parta, 
"Camille,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  etc.     !»«(,  1M9. 
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la  in  hii  WiiUi 


I  VDuUi  employad  aa  m  camel- 
DBmuctu  by  his  uncle.  «bo 
•■«  of  tweaty-eisht  manisd 


Mionaminflat  i 

drivw  between  lIi 

had  adopted  him. . . 

IbdlcbiQi.  a  rich  widow.     He  now 

tioD,  duriai  whkh  the  Koran  «m  dnwn  up.  When  at 
tha  age  of  40  he  "'«'■-—'  to  be  a  prophet,  he  wai  opposed 
)>y  bb  hmily,  and  in  622  1«H  Ueccft  for  MadioA  (tha 
Bere  hii  followen  inciea»d,  aod  were  incited 
'  e  Arabian  Jewe.     Mecca  wtu  Btormed. 

Arabia  and  Syria  conquered,  hut  the 

pipphet  died  (632)  eoOD  aftar  at  Medina,  perhapg  from 


Hwn). 
by  him  Bf 


Hallere.  Jeui  Baptlste  (Poquelio),  bom  in  1022: 

lair,  but  ftbout  1B4S,  chaoEed  hie  name,  uid  became  so 
actor.  He  b«aD  to  wriCe  plays  in  1653,  and  took  part 
In  them  himiSf.  first  performing  before  Loui)  XIV^  in 
I6.SS.  Id  1673,  while  playing  Arfmn  in  "Le  Malade 
Imwnalre,'^  he  was  seised  with  eonvulflions.  and  died 
soon  after  (1072).  It  was  only  by  (he  intervention  of 
the  kins  that  the  Church  allowed  him  burial.    Hia  chief 

Bays  wen  ■■L'ElounJi,"  ■'L'Ecole  dee  Femmes,"  "Le 
iaanthrope."  "Le  UMecin  Mal^  Lui,"  ".Tartuffe," 
".Le  Bourgeob  Gentilhomme." 

Holike  {mSU-ka).  van,  Helmulh  Karl  Beniard,' 
CoQUtft  ehief  m&rqhHi  of  the  German  Empire:  wao  born 
in  Parehim,  in  Mecklenbunt,  in  ISOO.     He  entered  the 

infanUy  regiment.  In  1835,  he  undertook  a  tour  in 
Turk^,  remained  there  eeveral  yesn,  and  look  lart  in 
the  campaicn  of  the  Turks  in  Syria,  against  the  vicerov 
of  E^p£  lie  becuae  a  lieiitenant-Eenenl  in  ISdS.  and 
aketched  the  plans  of  the  campaigns  against  Denmark. 
1864.  aod  Austria,  lS8fl.  He  wae  the  eommaoder-in' 
chief  in  (be  recent  Fianci><]erman  War.  1S7<>-71,  and 
to  his  brilliant  atratefy  an  ascribed  the  splendid  vietoriea 
of  tbe  Qerman  amu.  The  illuatrioia  manhal,  who  ti 
naerally  renrded  as  the  fint  strategist  of  the  day.  wu 
created  a  count  in  1870.  and  chief  marahat  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  in  1871.     Died,  ISfil. 

Monk,  Georxe,  I>iike  of  Albemaiie.  i 


d  a  repul 
-educed  I 


'  tounly- Devon 'in-  IflOT;  'aftei 

1,  foUHht  at  first  on  the  nde  c^  Cbules  1. 

li^  anny'in  IreSn^,  184^50,  aoTfii 


killed.^    After  the  de 

Withih^smy.'he,  i 
declared  for  the  reet_._. 
suicmation  he  succeeded 

died  in  1870. 


Richard   Cromi 


m  hnnvinff  about-     After  nm- 
1  over  the  Dutch  in  IWfl,  Monk 

t  Michel  Gyqaem  dCt  bom  in  153.1: 
ci^ii'iii  -i.uu,  was  educated  at  the  Coiltge  de  Guienne 
at  Bordeaux,  partly  under  George  Buchanan,  and  be- 
come a  judge  of  the  parlement  there  in  1554.  He  took 
no  part  in  aflfoirs,  but  was  driven  from  his  chlteau  far 

he  formed  his  friendship  with  Mari'e  de  Gournay.  In 
IMS,  he  was  choaen  to  neaotiale  a  treaty  between  Guise 
and  Nnvsrre  at  Rlois.  His  "Essais,"  of  )>bich  Shakn- 
pere  and  Ben  Jonson  poeseseed  traiislations,  were  first 
publiehed  in  1,W0.     Died,  15B2. 

Monroe.  James.  Gfth  President  of  the  United  States: 
wsa  born  in  WMtmoreland  Coun^,  Vs.,  1758.  After 
Eradualing  at  William  and  Mary  College,  he  served  with 

and  in  1783.  entered  tbe  genend  Congress  as  a  deleKsle 
from  hia  native  Btate.  In  the  Virginia  convention,  1T88, 
be  apposed  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  allied  himself  with  the  Republican  party,  which 
party  elected  him  a  member  at  the  United  Ststee  Senate 
in  1700,  Four  years  later  he  proceeded  to  France  as 
mlniiter-plenipotentiary,  from  which  office  he  was  re- 
called in  1706.     During  the  yeani  1709-1802,  he  filled. 

1S03,  Id  Ed^hkj,  and  in  1805,  in  Bp^n,  fae'pnfnrmed 

be  accepted  the  goTemoiship  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  same 
year  became  secretary  of   state  under  President  Madi- 

credit  till  March.  1817,  'The'^r''before'h.'""" 
the  alect^  Democratic  i^ndidate  fnr  the 
During  his  term  of  oflice,  Florida  wbs  ceded  to  tue  umirfi 
tlUta.lBlB.  Reelected  in  1820,  during  his  seeond  term, 
tbe  United  Stale*  reconniied  the  de  forto  indepeod»nPc 
'■■"■■■  ■     ■  In   December,  1823, 


e  touching  the  fon 


■sage  to  tbe  celebrated  prin- 

JoTcy  of  the  "-'■'-•  "•-— 


e  United  States, 


roe  retired  from  the  pi 
York.  1831, 

Montcalm  de  Saint  Teran.  Louis  Joseph.  Mar- 
quis de,  Iwra  in  1712;  French  csnersl:  was  named 
commander  of  the  French  forces  in  &nada  in  1756,  where 
he  won  sevenl  victories,  and  fortified  Quebec,  but  was 
defeated  by  Wolfe  in  1769.  aod  mortally  wounded. 
Died,  1759. 

Mon'tesqnleiii  Charles  d«  Sccoodat.  Banm  de. 


>rincipl«i  of  political 
lemtood  in  his  time. 
sianLetten"(172I), 
an.  he  diKribed  and 
intrymen:    of  a  dis- 


Died  in  Paris.  February  II 


Died,  1 


sndeon: 


Html 


ontKom'erv.  Sir  hard,  an  Americi 
in  Irelsnd  in  1730.     In  1772,  he  n 


n  the  natiansi  army  hi 


'     1602.  and  governed  with  great  cruelty.     His 
having    beeo    attacked    and    conquered    by 

resigned  hi 

Co"nty,  N.  y",     "  '"     "™"* 

B-eaa.  1775.     As  ..., 
ontreol.   and   was   kilted   i 
December.  1775. 

Montrose,  James  Graham,  Harnuls  ol,  Royalist 
leader:  was  1»rn  in  Edinburgh  in  1012,  and  lived  some 
time  in  France  as  an  officer  in  Che  Scottish  Guard,  On 
bis  return  he  first  joined  the  Covenanters,  but  afterwards 
became  a  seaioua  Royalist,  gaining  several  battle*  for  tha 
king,  but  was  detestod  by  LtBley  at  Philiphaufh  In  1645. 
and  four  years  later,  having  been  captured  in  Orkney. 
was  brought  to  Edinburgh  and  eieeuted  in  1650, 

Moody.  I>wiKht  Lyman,  American  preacher;  born 
in  Massachusetts  in  l&7i  mnounced  Unitarianism  and 
became  a  CoocregationaJist,  served  durinR  tbe  Civil 
War  on  the  Christian  commission,  and  from  1865  entirely 
abandoned  businees.  Hia  church  and  school-house  at 
Chicago  having  been  burnt  down  in  1S71,  he  went  to  Eng- 

ful  in  his  object.  Established  a  scliaol  for  Christian 
workers  at  Norlbfidd.  Mass..  nad  a  Bible  iostitute  at 
Chicago,     Died,  1899. 

Moody,  William  Henry,  associate  iustics  United 
States  Supreme  Court:  bom  in  Newbury.  Mass.,  De- 
cember 23,  1853:  graduated  from  Philhpa  Academy. 
Andover,Mass.,l872:  Harvard  Univeisily,  1876;  lawyer 
by  profeaaion;     -■■----'  --■ • j— j.-  _. 

sixth  Hassachi^ 

fi5th.  56th.  and  57th  Cnngreases^  secretary  of  the  navy, 
1    „^:..^   states,    ieo4-.oe: 


ney  tor  eastern  district  of 
intwr  54th  Couress  from 


1902-04; 


>   Uoit 


raaOK,  air  jonn,  soioier;  nom  in 
doctor  in  Glasgow,  who  edited  Smollett' 
■     - ■  ■     -■  -■*  11794), 

^Egypt. 


1761 


nd  Sicily  (1806). 
id  of  Sweden,  he 

ibliged  to  retreat  from 
Aiamanea  la  tne  sea.  ana  won  the  victory  of  Corunna 
1800),  but  fell  in  the  battle  and  died. 

Hoore.  John  Bassett,  publicist;  bom  in  Smyrna. 
)el,.  Decembers,  ISOO;  graduate  of  University  of  Vir- 
inia,  1880;  studied  law,  Wilmington.  Del,:  passed 
ivil  service  eiamination,  IR8,'>,  and  appointed  law  clerk 


,t  secretary  of  si 


had    been  I  sigiLCd, 


and  tbe  Institute  Colonial  Intentational  (LL.  U..  Yale, 


cT.Gcjot^lc 
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Extnidilion;"  "Eiindition'mnd  lotenUts  Rendilior 
{two  volunieg),   "Americftn   Notes  oo   ttie  Coaflict 
Lbwb."  "Uutory  and  DLC«t  of  Intamaljoiul  ArbLti- 
tions     (nx  volumM),  "'American  Diplomic)'.  Ita  Spirit 
and  Acliieyennala.''     One  of  the  ediUia  of  "Political 
"  '       9   Quarterly";     acd  of   tlie   "Journal  du   Droi' 


M78.  a ,  _  , 

houaabold   of  Archbiflhop   a ,     .._ 

Oxford.  wb«re  ha  msda  the  acquunta] 
He  entered  partlament  in  1504,  where  1 
pendent  course,  refuaine  a  panajon  from 
favor,  tiowevet.  and  that  of  Wolaey,  h 
knighted  in  1522.  became  apeakec  in  ll. 
fall  of  Wolaey.  chancellor,  but  reeisned  in 


nth. 


He 


r  for  lelualns  I 


"  and  Mvaml  other  w 

_jed.  1535, 

.  John  Pterpont,  banker. 

'  '"-"T.,  April  17.  iSa7:  wnofJunii 


Mornn. 

in  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  17.  IB37:  son  o(  Junius  Spencer 
ind  Juliet  {Pierpont)  Morgan;  gnuiuate  of  En^iah  high 
ichool,    Boston;     atudeat  of  Umvenity  of  OOttinBen, 


iUl: 

rLakera.  London. 

—her  of   Di" 

.^_    _    _„.,    „_ ,    1864-71 

ne  member,  IS71,  of  firm  of  Drexel.  Uorgan  i 
r  J.  P.  Morpn  A  Co..  leading  private  bank 

ited  Bteteii     aba   baa   important  branch  hoi ._ 

ndon.     I^ixely    occupied     aa     financier    in     largest 
> — ,  q(   lailirays  and   ■ i:j-.: —    -•   — 


LpilaL  tl,10C 

ofSfiO,000,C 

April,  leoi ;  otgudied  exiabDc  asreament  of  anthracite 
operatoca  of  Pennaylvania,  also  of  aoft  coal  inleresta  in 
Ohio.  ladiana,  and  PeoBislTania:  cootmLi  over  SO,ODO 
milea  of  railmya,  laiige  American  and  British  oceai 
'    ioa    lint-     ~— '    ^ — '--■-    ' — '■—    — ■' 


Oave  site,  biuldioo,  and  fuoda,  amounting  lo  about 
•IJOO.OOO  to  lying-ui  hospital.  New  York,  and  large 
donatioaa  to  the  Mew  York  trade  schools,  tlie  cathedral 
of  St.  John  (he  Divlue,  and  many  other  insUtutions. 
Has  made  valuable  ^ts  to  American  Huaeum  of  Natural 
History,  Metrepolitaa  Husaum  of  Art,  and  Mew  York 
Public  Library.  Owns  (amoua  eoUectiooa  of  pictures 
(inctudins  famous  Gaiosborough  painting),  books,  mao- 
uscripta.  curios,  etc.  President  of  UetropoUtu  Museum 
o(  Art;  member  of  many  societies,  duba,  etc.,  in  United 
Blatea  and  abroad. 

Hoisan.  John  Tyler.  United  Stat«e  senator  from 
Alabama,  1877-1907;  bom  in  Athens,  Tenn.,  June  20, 
1824;  emigrated  to  Alabama  when  B  yeeni  old;  aca- 
demic education;  admitted  lo  bar,  1B4S;  practiced 
tiDtH  elected  to  tlie  senate.  Pmideatial  elector,  1800; 
delegate  la  Alabama  secenion  convention,  ISfll; 
joioed  Contedraate  Blat«s  Army,  May,  1861,  u  private; 
prsmoled  thrDU^h  all  ttiades  to  colona  of  filst  Alabama 
Rcnmsnt,  which  hs  raised:  was  brigadier-general. 
18fl3'e6.  After  war.  Ksumetl  piactice  at  Selma.  Ala.; 
masidentdal  elector,  1876;  Democrat.  AppoiDtad  by 
Preaident  Harrison  aa  arbitrslor  on  Baring  Sea  fiab- 
eriea,  1892;  •i>poiDted  by  President  UcKioley,  July, 
18S8,  one  of  the  commiaaionera  to  organise  goTemment 
in  Hanali.  after  passage  of  annexation  bill.     Died,  1007. 

Horley.  BIcot  Hi«>  John,  atatesman  and  writer; 
bom  in  Blackboni  in  IS38.  and  educated  at  Cbdtenham 
and  Oxford;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1869,  but  devoted 
his  time  to  writjug.  He  edited,  among  other  publica- 
tions, the  "Fortnightly  Review"  from  1887  to  1882, 
thi>  "PaII  MsII  CAinttn"  fmin  ISlin  t.n  llUt:(    anH  "W.,.1 


ir  Newcastle.  He,  from  the  first,  adopted 
and,  in  1886,  became  chief  secrataty  (or 
again  in  1802.  His  chief  works  are  ''Ed- 
an  Historical  Study,"  ■■ "" 


to  Cleveland  and 
ballet  in  Acaden 


lady  at  Wood's  Theater.  Cincinw 
Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  Company.  K< 

became  promineot  i *■ —    -* 

as  star  in  principal . . 

Camilla,  AUie.  Hiss  Multon  Mercy  Merrick  in  "The 
New  Uagdalene,"  Cora  in  "L  Article  47."  etc.;  marriec' 
in  1874,  to  Pr^erick  C.  Harriott.  Contributor  to  "St 
Nicholas,"  "Century  Magaii no,"  "Pearson's,"  "Leahe'i 
Woman-*  Companion,"  "North  American  Review.' 
"Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  etc.  Author;  "A  Bileni 
Singer."  "My  Utile  Jim  Crow,"  "Ijfe  on  tJie  Stage.' 


ite-Board  Crown"  (novd),  ' 
ine  Trouble  Woman." 
Morris,  Gouvemen 


of  tl 


Const 


1  1778; 


af  the 

the  colleague  of 


Continental  Conercea  in  1777'S(I. 

R.  Morris  as  superintendent  of  ficanDe..     ae  waa  one  ui 

after  which  he  paiaed  many  yesra  in  Europe,  being 
minister  to  France  during  the  Revolution,  and  became 
United  Slatn  senator  on  hia  return.     He  wrote  ''Obser- 

cb  Revolu- 


Died,181S. 


n  Revolu 


Morrli.  babert,  American  financier;  bom  m  Idver- 
pool  in  1734;    emigrated  at  an  eariy  ace  and  settled  ir 

Philadelphia,  becoming  a  partner  in  th '- —  ' 

of  C.  WUIiog;  opposed  the  Stamp  '  - 
NoD-importatun  Agreeawnt  '^*'**^ 


mp  Act,  and  signed  the 

, .„ ,-/ea).    Having  become  a 

-.lember  of  the  Continental  Congreas,  he  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  greatly  be1|Md  the 

war  and  afterwards.  He  founded  t^e  Bank  of  North 
America,  was  superintendent  of  finance  from  1781  to 
led  iha  secretaryahip  of  the^treaaury; 


Morris.  Wllilana,  English  poet  and  socialist; 


id  by  his  speculations,  and  died  in 


aoi^ugh  and  Oifonl.  and.  in  1S63,  with  D.  G. 
Btlj,  Buroe-Jones,  and  others,  engaced  in  the 
ifactuie  of  artistic  wall-paper  and  bousehola 
ations.     During  his  leisure  hours  he  gave  socialist 

™'i'he  LTfranS^DMith  of'^j'ason."   "The  Earthly 
^     — -  -'  '^- — -■  '■*--  Volsung."  bc&dea 
"Odyssey,"  and 


1  the  eliiet  is  ' 

J  Wolfings."     Died,  1806. 

Horse.  Samuel  Flnley  Breese,  bora  ii 


1791;  Amer- 


'The  Dying  B 
iflerwarda  aba 


messaae  bung  aent  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  in 
1844.  It  was  afterwards  generally  adopted,  the  in>-eiitor 
recaviog  an  international  leedmonial  in  1868.  Diaputaa 
subsequently  atoae  as  to  priority  of  invention  with  Fro- 
(easor  Henry,  and  on  account  of  the  inlrinfement  of 
Horse's  paUnt.     Died.  1872. 

Horton,  Levi  Parsons,  Vice-Preeident  of  the  United 

States,  1889-03;  bom  in  Shoreham,  Vt.  May  16,  1824; 

— aduated  fn>m  Bhoreham  Academy  (LL.  D..  Dartmouth 

lUeca,  1891,  Middlebury  College,  1893) ;  founded  baok- 

g  bousH  of  L.  P.  Morton  <k  Company  and  Morion,  Blin 

Company,  New  York;    Morton.  Rose    '-  " 

orton.  Chaplin  &  Company,  Londnn.  and 
jmpaoy.  New  York;  member  Congress  from  Mew 
ork,  1879-81;  UniledSUlffl  minister  to  Fiance,  1881- 
>;  vice-piwident  of  United  States,  1889-03;  governor 
New  York,  1805-96. 

Mosea.  a  great  Hebrew  prophet  and  legiBlalor,  and 
n  of  Amiam  of  the  Levities!  tribe,  waa  bom  in  E^pt, 
nut  1570  B.  C,  In  purauaoce  of  a  royal  cominsnil 
lat  alt  male  infante  of  Hebrew  birth  sbouldlie  deetroyed. 
OSes,  to  escape  this  fate,  waa  laid  in  a  baaket  among  m, 
ump  of  bulruahu  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  thera 
scovend  by  the  daughter  of  Phaiaoh.  who  adopted 

m  as  her  son.     When   — ■— '   --  -    -^ ■---■ 

OSes  began  to  form  plan 


S?K2i 


asSis 


ina    by  so  doine,   Eg>-ptlan 
.  wher«  ne  sen-cd  aa  a  sbcp- 

■omnianda  to  luide  the  children 
f  into  the  Land  of  Canaan.     He 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 
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on  thrici 


rofenoT  of  comparative  philoIoKy 
L  ha  hflfl  made  Intxtf  contnbutioDs ; 
K-VedBt."  he  hnapublj^ed  "Lec- 
lAneuaoe/'  hnd   "Chipg  from  A 

LnKuagin.  but  that  af  tke  nrly  relLeiDui 
una  ol  the  But.     Died  in  1900. 


Hunsey.  Frank  Andre 

Iniiie;  unmuTiKl;  8Urt«d  buaineH  «reer  in  country 
Eoi«:  bechEue  mADAcer  Wqtfltn  Union  T«l«graph  office, 
^UEUita.  Me  ;  went  to  New  York.  1SS2,  ftniT  eUirted 
'The  Golden  Artoey."  juvenile  weekly  (oow  the  adult 

"        ' >|«  Anniav''^-     in    Vi>hnuii-v     KUtQ     Iminnhx) 


Murillo,  Bariolome  Eiteban,  bom  In  IfllS:  Span- 
1  punter.  pupLI  at  Juan  del  Outillo:  after  livins  in 
._.   ._.     __j_   .._ ,  VoUgque 


le  Ewirik].     Be  made  a  lepu- 


tation''by  hie  pitlui 
SeviUe    Fianpienn 


Murillo  died  (1082)  tnra  the  erfecte  of  a  Ul  from  acaf- 
foldlDE  when  eagaged  on  a  picture  of  "The  Espounls 
of  8t.l3atherine.'*^  *^ 

Murrmr.  Jamea  Stuart,  Earl  of,  regent  of  Sdotlaod: 
bom  in  im;  wu  ■  natur^  wn  of  Kins  Jamee  V.  Tlur- 
ini  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  hia  half-eiater,  Mary 

einatecfjanuary,  1S70. 

NaoMD,  Fridtlof,  born  at  Lyaaker.  near  ChiutiBnia, 
Norway,  about  iSei;  made  bla  fint  Arctic  eicploiation 
in  1S82,  followed  by  a  second  in  l»«Sfi,  nhen  he  cRMaed 
areenland;  from  1893,  to  18Qe,  wu  encBRed  in  hia 
famoua  expedition  in  the  "Fram."  when  hej»netrated 
Farther  north  than  any  of  hu  predeceeson.  Frofeseor  of 
loOlocv  at  Chrietiania  University ;  took  an  active  part. 
1908,  tn  efTectine  «paration  of  Norway  tn.ro  Sweden, 
and  II  the  lint  Norwegian,  smbsssador  to  England. 

NapoleoD  1.  was  born  io  ITSe.  in  AJaccio.  beins  tb« 
second  aon  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  a  Conican  advocate. 
Ha  wai  educated  aX  Brienne.  entered  the  Ftench  Army 
in  17SS,  and  firm  became  notable  for  bin  conduct  at  the 
eiege  of  Toulon  in  1793.  when  he  commanded  the  artillery. 
Two  year*  later  he  led  the  tnjopeaf  the  Convention  against 
the  ^tiona,  and  in  ITOS.  aoon  after  hia  tint  marriage, 
received  the  comniand  of  the  army  of  Italy.     After  hia 

Egypt,  wbeie  he  defeatad'the  Mameliikeg  and  invaded 
Syria,  but  was  checked  at  Acre.  Having  left  Egypt 
secmlly  be  reached  France  in  October   ITB?,  overtEiw 

led  Italy,  and  made  peace  with  Auatr 
01   anJl802,   recQnjtmcting    the    G 


J°En^ad 
B  tne  uennan  Empin 
ie  also  concluded  a  eon^ 
•delKl  the  Fnnch  coo- 
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EnalMid  in  ISOSTtuid  AustrU  in 


1305.     He  cruabed  th 

n\    uiiu  Huu    nuaLciLjba,    uut  fuled    JD    tUB  defllgC 

a  Ibtmar.    Neict  y«ar  Prunia  mu  conquered  s 


&  uid  Auentadt,  and  u 


thu 


itEDK 


The  HcoDd  gnat  attempt  of  Auitri&  endHl  witb  the  de- 
feat ol  Wunm  (180a)i  titm  which  Napoleon  divorced 
Josephine  Beauhamau,  and  married  MariA  Louisa^ 
dauaht«r  of  the  emperor.  Heannhilb  however,  in  ths 
Ibenan  Peniniula.  the  French  arms  tad  been  tuM  in 
ebeck,  and  a  breach  with  Riuaia  occurred  in  1812,  tbe 
results  of  which  were  the  invasion  of  that  country,  the 
diaaWrolu  retreat  of  the  (JraDii  Army  and  the  rising  of 
Germany.  After  the  battle  of  Lclpiig.  France  wu  in~ 
vaded  from  uat  aad  soutli,  and  on  April  11.  18H,  Ns- 
poleon  abdicated,  sod  was  banished  to  Elba.  Neit  year 
he  eec«p«d,  held  France  at  hia  feel,  but  after  a  hundred 
dmyi  met  his  final  defeat  at  Waterloo  IJune  IS,  ISlfi). 
He  pasMd  the  ™t  o(  hi?  life  in  eiile  at  St.  Helena,  where 
he  dictated  his  "Memoini."     Died.  1821. 

Napoleon  III.,  horn  in  ISOS:  tbe  third  eon  of  Louis 
Bonaiiarte,  King  of  Holland.  Bud  Hartfln»  de  Beau- 
hamaie;  became  head  of  the  house  after  the  death  of  hie 
dder  brathcra  and  of  the  King  of  Rome,  and  io  1836 

which  was  exile  to  the  Uniwd  Stales.     In  1840,  he  made 

lS4e.  He  was 'elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1848,  and  bdciu 
after  became  president  of  the  republic.     After  the  coup 

held,  and  llouis^Napoleon  became  Empenrof  the  French. 
He  joined  Enirland  in  tbe  Crimean  War.  and  in  ISSB  (in 
which  year  his  life  was  attempted  by  Orsini),  h^ped 
Sardinia  against  the  Austrians,  and  also  look  part  in  the 
opeimtioos  against  China  (1S68-W).  and  Mehemet  Ali 
(Isefr^l),  but  he  ruled  in  Heidca  in  IBfll.  and  his  govern- 
inent  becomlna  incteuiDfly  unpopular  in  France,  he 
■outfbt  a  remedy  in  the  quarrel  with  Prussia.  Tbe  re- 
sult was  bis  defeat  and  capture  at  Sedan  (September  1. 
1S70),  after  which  he  was  dnxised.  and  on  his  release 
lived  in  England  till  hie  death.  Napol«>n  III.  was  Oia 
author  of  several  works,  the  chief  of  wl 
■e  Osar,'         ■      ~  '         " 


Cap*  St.  Vin< 

In'iaSl,  brilli«ntry"'a;iSbe'w'"sir"'HPdrpi?kB7.  _,   _. 
laeldng  Copenhagen.     After  this  he  commanded  in  tbe 
Meditermoean.  and  on  October  21,  IBOS.  saved  Eialand  . 
from  invasion  by  his  defeat  of  the  eomtiined  French  and 
Spanish  fleeta  M  Trafalm.  but  f^l  in  the  action. 

Nepos,  CorueUnSi  a  Roman  hutoriau  who  flouruhed 
during  the  time  of  Juliui  Cosar  and  the  first  six  ftam  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  H>  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Cicero,  and  bJB  only  extant  work  "Vits  Enellentium 

Nero.  Luclas  Domltlus,  bom  in  37:  Emperor  of 
Rome,  ErandsoD  of  Germanicus;  was  adopted  by  Clau. 
dins  in  the  year  50.  and  succeeded  him  in  54.  He  caused 
bis  mother,  Agrippina,  to  be  murdered  for  opposing  his 
..'™.    ,      ™     '^    ™h"^  by  the  I   *' '         *'      ' 


1873. 


"Des   Idtfea   Napoleonmi 

haun  August  Wllhelm 

,  Cerman  flieologit       " 


B."     Died, 
ra  in  17Se 


ianof  Ji , , 

professor  ol  theology  at  uerlm.     llany  of  hie  works  ha> 

ChrislianRltUgl'on  and  Church,™' LJfe'of  Jesus'^h'rist, 
and  "  The  Emperor  Julian  and  his  Age."     Hied,  13.M). 

Nebuchadnekiar    succeeded     bis    father,    Natxipo- 
Ussar.  OS  King  of  Babylon,  and  after  taking  Jei       ' 
in  60e  B.  C,  carried  oS  to  Babylon  numerous  c 
among  them  the_prophet  Daniel.     Ha  af 
quered  Tyre  and  Egypt.     Died.  6fl2  B.  C. 

Necho.oneof  the  PharsnhDynastyof  Egyptian  kings, 
succeedEd  his  father,  FsammeUchus,  in  017  B.  C.  de- 
feated Joeiab.  King  of  Judah,  and  naa  himself  defeated 
by  Ndiucbadneuar.  King  of  Babylon,  in  BOS. 

Nmdham.  Charlei  Willis,  educator;  bom  in  futile, 
N.  Y.,  September  30,  1848;  gradusle  of  Albany  Law 
School,  1888-80  (LL.  D.,  ifnivenity  of  Rochester, 
OeorgetAwn  College,  Kentucky);  practi 
Chicago.  1871-«0.  Washington  since  ia»0; 


profeeeioD.  In  1872,  she  came  ti 
playing  in  Booth's  theater.  New  T 
where  she  was  saually  successful, 
to  the  United  States,  her  last  one 
died  in  Paris,  Fiance,  August  IS.  1 


9  in  1T»6.  a 


sm  in  175S;  English 
Ln;  entered  the  navy 
Var,  and  under  Lord 
y  trans.     ' 


miralal 


le  Chris 

if  Rome  in  64, 


I"   T^'^ooa! 


•t  Pisa  was 


1  Um' 


mildne 


-"ir  beiL,  ... 
death  of 
»,  and. . 


le^j^jTaf 
iracy  of  Pt.- 
if  Ualba,  Nen 

an  Emperor,  bom 

.omitian!  BB.     He 
after  adopting  Tra- 


u,    Bimun,    aiiruuuuicr.     uuni    >u    Wallace. 

...  .,., .'h  12,  1835:    came  to  United  Slatee.  1853: 

graduate  of  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard,  B.  S., 
1858.  Appointed,  18S1,  professor  of  mathematics. 
"  ilod  SUtes  Navy;   assigned  to  duty  at  United  States 

1884-04.  E 


Newcomb,  Slmonj  astri 
>te  of  La- 

""h^pTom 

I.  one  of  the'eidit'forei'gn'  aasociiSsTinttrtute  of 
nadeofEcerofLegion  of  Honor  of  France,  1893. 

"Secular  Variatbns  and  Mutual  Revelations  of 

he  Orbits  of  the  Asteroids,"  "Inveetiption  i 


Journi 


e  1874,  c 


"■  HeaearcheH  oJ 
e  UbS"&u«tioi 


if  the  Moo 
-A  Plain  Ml 
iciplea  of  Polit 
v.'f  "His  Wisd 


Newman,  John  Henir,  Cardinal,  bom  ii 

theologian,  son  of  a  Londor  * — ' — -j..--- 

Trinity  College.  Oxfotd.  in  11 


'OS  elected  Fellow 


E  a  leading  part  in  the  Tractarian 
1,  wrote  '^roct  XC  ."  which  was 


o^™"™;    e'lKtw)  prof^r*'onawr.T807-"or 


i  diplon 


dence  nnd  diplomacy;    president  The  Oeorge  ^a 
ton  Univemity  (formerly  Columbian)  aince  1902. 
turvr  upon  legal  ethics,  trusts  and  trades  unions. 
bee  of  American  Economic  Association,  and  many 
learned  and   educational   societies.     Delpgate    lo    _ . 
n«s  International  de  Droit  Compart,  1900;   delegate 
&iDKr»*   '-- '—'    ' ■-— '  -    -■-   ''--      -■-■  — 


Congr^    Inlernatic 


congrces  of  arte  and 
Author  of  severe  pamphlets 
jurisprudence:  contributor  io  i 
NellMn,  Adelaide,  an  Engli 
Yorkshire.  England,  March  3,  1 
BUsabeth  Ann  Brown,  though 
Ijssie  Bland  (Bland  being  the 
She  made  her  d«but  as  Juliet 
abe  appeared  as  Amy  Robsart 
ImiagiiM  (ucceaa,  and  by  1878, 


al   des  Chcmius'  de  I'cr.     

al  D-AssiUnce  Fublique  at  d 
Paris;  speaker  upon  juriepnidenct 
KJeni-ee.  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904 


cilurcKin  1845, 


■ere"  Apologia  pro  VitA  Sua.  An  Eissay  in  Aid  of  aGram- 
Tiar  of  A»ent."^and  "The  hrea-ia  of  Gerontiua.     Died, 

isao. 

Ffewton,  Sir   Isaac,  the   greateet  of  philoaophers, 
Tas  bom,  December  25,  1Q42,  at  Colsterworth.  in  Ijn- 

Jrawing.'    He  va»  educated  at  Grantham  School,  and  at 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  and  studied  mathematics 

lowship:   in  1669,  the  mathematical 'prof essorabip ;   and 
in  1671,  he  became  a  member  of  tlie  Royal  Society.     It 

janrt    colors,    and,  the 'laws    of    gtavitaUon.      To    Qio 


□igitiredbyCjOOQlC 


uaivcmity  B«sinat  Jsmeg  11.:  and  Id  ISSS,  ukI  1701,  he 
vu  elwtaJ  one  of  the  membf n  of  the  univenlty.     He 

^tor  c^Tc  in  1^;' vu  chose  n'p  resident  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1703:  and  «u  knlEhlcd  in  1705.  He  died. 
Uuch  20,  1727.  Amou  hie  oorlu  are;  '-Arithmetics 
Univeraaik"  "A  Nev  Uethod  oF  iDfinite  Beriea  and 
Fluxione,"  "Optice,"'  "Tbe  Cbroooloay  o(  Ancient  King- 
dcmu,"  amended:  nod  "  ObHrvationa  on  the  Prophecies 
of  Dani^."  and  the  "  Apocalypse." 

Ney,  Michel,  peer  and  mBishal  of  France;   bom  in 

private  hneaar  in   1797;    diAtiuffuiahed   hitoaelf  by  bis 


)r  himself  Froj 


n  Napoleoi 


y  under  Ni 


L    Napolwi 


title  cf  tl 


vrSr 

1814   hr 


-Bra, 


™ 'a™ted"°ried  by  G«  peer8,''a'iT8hot,'~Died'~18ls; 

Alexander  HI. 'as    "£mperor  of  Ail  tfiB  Ruuiu,"  wu 

the    Princeu    Dsgnuir,    a   dauatiter   of   the  late    King 
Chtiitian  IX.  of  Deumarli.  and  uiter  to  queen  Alexandra. 

During  Ui^fa^oinaTf  1891°  Ae^a*.  at  hit°own  requestj 


natadt  io  November.  I8e4.  Four  dausbtan  came 
.  but  B  son  wan  bom  OQ  Ausiut  12.  IHM.  and  Ira- 
»d  Alexia.    TbecoronationortlieciartogliplaMwi' 


KIhb  of  Danmark,  to  Queen 
intol  France.  The  famous  pe 
e  to  the  powara  during  ISOH,  1 
DCS  at  The  Hacue  in  ISSe,  I 
roaoent  Court  of  Aifaitr    ' 


lioioiatic  facility  of  moat  of  hi*  co 


He  ie  ipHtd  vitb  Uie 


ntrymi 


mtly 


efSil 


anelatedb 


le  Orthodox  Oreak  Cbuich.  and  Ida 

consent  ia  neceaeary  U>  the  maitiage  of  any  prince  or 

'^Ntcholai  V_"KsBmM^''bom  in  138»,  was elwted 
in  1447  (the  abdicsUon  of  the  antj-iiopa,  two  yiMrs  later, 
brineinfl  to  an  and  the  "Great  Schiim''),  and  defeated 

■cholu?ma  chief  founder  of  the  Vatican  libnry.  anrTof 
several  Italian  univereitjea,  and  offered  an  aaylum  to 
the.Greeka  driven  out  of  Conslantinople.     Died,  145£. 

Mebuhr,  Barttiold  Oeom,  hiilorian  and  philD- 
bgist.  was  bom  in  Copenhagen,  io  1770,  h"'  m 
1B05  entered  the  Prussian  service,  and  becamt 
councilor.  He  was  several  years  minister  at  Ron 
nrxaliated  the  concordat  of  1B21.  In  1S23,  heol 
a  chair  at  Bonn,  and  his  "Roinan  Hi>"<r^ 
peared  io  enlarve'i  foi 

Hare  and  Thirlwall.  .«,  —  .»  .u.^.^.  u.  o 
work  on  the  Byuntine  hietoiians  and  other  worki,  and 
diKsvered  at  Verona  the  fragznents  of  Gaius.  Died, 
at  Bonn,  Prussia.  1831. 

NlehauB.  Charles  Henry,  sculptor;  bom  in  Cin- 
cinrutJ.  January  24.  1856;  educated  at  Cincinnati 
echools;  art  nducation  at  Koyal  Academy.  Munich,  Ger- 
many; took  d«Tee  and  won  hist  medal  ever  givpn  to 
Ameincan.  and  prites  at  different  times.  Made  GarGelrl 
statue.  Cincinnati;  Ingalls.  Allen,  Garfield,  and  Morton, 
in  Rjtuniia  of  Capitol.  Washington;  eUtuss  of  Gibbon 
and  Moses  Congressional  UHmrv.  HnhnpmnnTi  at  ^ii*nlt 
Circle,  Washington:  Asto 
Church.  New  \^rk;  pedim 
New  York;  statues  of  Ho 
SUte  House:   sUtue  to  Dn 

Company,  at  Titusville.  Pa..  

WeaJS,"  Pan-American  Exposition,  IBOl;  statues  c 
Lincoln,  Farragut,  and  McKinlsy,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
Lincoln,  Buffalo;  Anotheosia  of  St.  Louis  for  St.  Loui 
Exposition;  equestrian.  General  Forrest,  Memphis. Tenn 

Nielsen,    Alice,   opera   alnger:     bom    in    Nashvilli 
Tenn.;    daughter  of    Erasmus   Ivanitg   and   Sarah    A 


toniana,  ISBB,  and  took  the  rOle  of  Annabel  in  "Robin 
Hood."  the  foUoving  season  played  leadlae  part  of 
Maid  Marion;  also  pnncipol  soprano  rflie  in  ^-The  Ser- 
enade." Stellar  d^ut  at  Grand  Opera  House,  Toronto, 
Canada,  September  14,  ISSS,  in  "The  Fortune  Teller.*' 
NIshlliiBBle,  Florence,  was  born  in  Florence  in 
ISZO,  and,  in  ISSl,  entered  an  institution  of  aisters  of 
mercy  at  Kaiserawerth.  On  November  4,  18«4.  she 
arrived  with  ninety-two  woman  at  Scutari,  and  brought 
the  hospital  there  to  a  bi^  stale  of  eScieocy.  A  tes- 
timonial   was    offered    her    but    declined.     She    wrote 


Her  husband  died,  1882,  and  she  was  agun  married  in 
1887. 

NImrod,  a  grandaon  of  Ham,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  Babylon,  and  also  the  Brst  king 
and  the  first  conqueror.  In  the  Scripture  he  i*  called 
"a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord." 

NlnUBi  the  supposed  founder  of  ^e  Assyrian  mon- 

about  2048   B.  C,  alnd  was  tauaband  of  tiw  famoua 


m  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Wif 

Trust  Company  of  the  Republic,  and  many  other  corpo- 

Noab,  an  eminent  patriarch,  the  ninth  in  descent 
after  Adam,  was  bom  about  2960  B.  C.  He  was 
600  years  old  whan  the  grand  deluge  destroyed  all 
the  human  race  except  himself  and  his  family,  who  were 
saved  in  the  ark,  aruf  entervd  into  a  new  and  everlasting 
covenant.     Died  at  the  age  of  SSO  years. 

Nordlca,  Lllllan  (Mme.  Zoltan  D6ma),  prima  donna; 
bom  ILillian  Norton)  in  FarminKton,  Me.,  in  1859; 
musical  education  in  New  Enjland  Conaervatow,  by 
John   O'Neill,         '        ■■     "      ^^'  "  '         ''   ' 


.    Italy,    i 


"1-   Tia' 
s.  St.  r 


Operatic    d^i 

appeared  in  Ij 

and    other    European    capiiaos.     fveper 

forty  operas  and  all  the  standard  oratori 

in  Wagnarian  parts. 

North,    Frtderfck,    Ear^    of    Guilford,    commi 
known  as  l.ard   North;   statesman;  bom  in    1732 

the  exchequer  in   1769,  and  from   1770  to   1782, 

Foi.  and  was  joint  secretary  with  him  for  a  few  mon 
Ha  was  the  favorite,  minister  of  Geo  r™  HI,  but  towi 


York  SUte  Associated  i'ress,  1385-36:  editor  and  joint 
proprietor  of  "Albany  Eipress,"  1886-88.  Secretary 
of  National  Association  of  ^Vool  Manufacturers.  1888- 
1903.  Appointed  member  of  United  Statee  Industrial 
Commission  by  President  McKinley,  1808;  migned, 
I8»9,  to  accept  position  of  chief  stalostician  (or  manu- 
factures, tweUth  cenaua;     appointed,    April,    1W3,    di- 

DqitizecDv  Google 
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iHtor  Uoitsd  Sui«  rnuus;  nuined.  1909.  Au 
-An  American  Tpxlile  Glo«rr^^"A  Hiitorv  oi 
Amenrsn  Wool  Manutwliirr, "  -Old  Grwk.  an 
Time    PraStsnor   ,n    an    Olil-Kaxhionecl    Collrac": 


I.  and  educational  subiecbi. 
lortm,  Charlea  Eliot,  pn>[. 


bom  in  Cambridge,  M™.,  November  18,  1827;  gr^- 
uaU  of  Harvard.  1S4S  (Lilt.  D..  Cambridga,  Eugtend, 
1SS4:  L.  H.  D.,  Columbia,  1885;  LL.  D.^  Harvard, 
18S7,  Y&Ie,  1901;  hon.  D.  C.  L.,  Oxford  Uoiveruty. 
England.  I0IXI).  Entered  commercial  dIGcb  in  BoBbta, 
ISM;  went  u  luperrarso  on  Eait  Indian  voyage,  1849; 
later  made  mi'eral  iripi  Ui  Europe.  Known  lu  a  Danle 
Kholar  and  an  authority  on  art.  Author:  "Conaider- 
ationi  on  Some  Recent  Social  Theories,"  "Historical 
Studies  ol  Church  Building  in  the  Middle  Agee."  "  Notee 
of  Travel  and  Study  in  lUly."  Editor;  "N'orth  Amer- 
ican Review."  1802-08;  ''Letters  of  James  Rusiell 
Lowell,"  "Writing!  ol  George  William  Cunis,"  "Corre- 
tpoodsnes  of  CarTyle  and  Emenon,  and  of  Goethe  and 
(&Tlyla."  "Itemin^'enFea  and  Letten  of  Thomaa  Car- 
lyl«.''  "LMteraotJohn  Buekin."  Tnuulator  o/ Dante's 
'{Vita  Nuova"  and  "Divina  Commedia."  Died.  1908. 
O'Coonell,  Daniel,  bom  in  Kerry  in  1775;  educated 
at  St.  Omer  and  Douay,  and  wia  called  to  the  bar  in 
I7»8.  Uia  agitation  for  removing  the  paliticHl  diaabil- 
itie*  of  the  Roman  Catbolicg  culminated  in  1828,  when 


the  "  Young  Ireland  "  party.     He  died  iu  unnua  lu  itm 

Odell,  Beolamln  B„  Jr„  sovemor  of  New  York 

1901-05:   born  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y..  January  14,  1S54 

.,....!,.    _..      ..    "   -tany  (W.  Va.)   dolieg. 


t  Colun 


a  College: 


lif^tini 


I.  Member  ol'  Congreu,  1S95-1901.  Chairman 
mitlee  on  Accounts,  55lh  Com-™.  "nH  l-i"  "hi 
of  Republican  State  Committ 


,  after  attack- 

__  .  .  !  EraMinr  fcrnului  Auguetulia  (4?8)"  niled 
Italy  as  patrician  under  the  Eastern  Emperor  Zeno, 
but  was  practically  an  independent  sovereign.  Be  was 
overtlirown  by  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who 


It  him 


Oclethorpe.  James  Edward,  bora  in  1896;  En^lsh 

rnneral,    served    under   Marlborough   and    Eugene;     in 
733,  founded  the  colony  of  Georgia,  which  he  named 
after  George  II.;   returned  to  England  in  1743.  and  held 
a  command  against  the  JacobiHn  I1745J.     Died,  17SS. 
Ohm,  Gears  Simon,  bom  in  1787;   (Serman  man  of 
»-i«.»<^     di»™v..r«!    "6hm'»   law"    of   electricity,    by 
current  is  stated  in  terms  of 
d  tha  rtaietaace  ol  the  circuit. 


1,  1854. 


^7o« 


LStJe  ■-- 
„,d   o 
Wben 


If! 

grcAtly  diatinguiAUod  1: 
C^tJe  by  the  Satsumi 


I  Count,  was  b 


I   1847,  I 


]  hai 


of  K 


splend 


Coun 


1  of  nobility  in  recognit 


r  subsequent  fighting  in 


-ic,  and  set  himself  to  propagate  Cbriatianity  by 
I  sword,  excited  diiulTection  amoaa  his  people, 
lelled  and  overpowered  him  with  the  assislsnce 
of  Denmark.  90  thathe  fled  to  hit  brother-in 

me,  but  was  defeated  and  slain,  his  body  beini 
n  Trondhjem;   he  was  canonised  in  11B4,  and  ii 


"  Chan 


:er"    IChancellor    John    OIco 


oited  in  BuOalo  common  ecbools ; 


by  late  R.  H.  Hooley.  1880.    With  Hoo 

two  years,  than  conseeutively  with  Haverly'a  company, 
CamcivH  Minstrels,  Denman  Thompson.  DuCTa  Opera 

in  comTc  opera)  then  succeeded  W,  J.  Scanlan  as  alar 

leading  rftlei  in  United  Sutee  and  Enj^d, 

Olney,  Klebard.  ex-United  Stats  attomey-geneial. 
«x-Uml<!rl  States  secretary  of  elate;  born  in  iSiford, 
Mass.,  September  15,  1835;  graduate  of  Brown,  1858; 
Harvard  Uw  School,  1858;  fl-L.  D.,  Harvard,  Brown, 
Yale).  Admitted  to  bar,  1859;  practiced  law  in  Boston 
(serving  in  Massachnsetls  Legislature,  18741, till  8p- 
pointed  United  Stales  atlomey-general  by  Fnudent 
Cleveland,  serving  from  March  8,  IS93,  to  June  8,  1SS5, 
and  from  June  l7l,  1SS5,  unUl  March  4,  1867.  aa  secre- 
tary of  slate.  United  States.  RMumed  practice  of  law, 
Omar  KhayFam  (S'mur  ity-ta'm),  astronomer-poet. 
of  Persia,  born  In  Naishapuf.  in  Khoraasan:  livecl  m 
the  later  half  of  the  Eleventh  Century,  and  disd  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Twelfth.  He  wrote  a  collection  of 
poems  which  breathe  an  Epicurean  spirit  and  while 
they  occupy  themselves  with  serious  problems  of  lite, 


?5i..-" 


ean.     The  great  probler 

he  author,  they  are  no  «._ 

.(  his  songs  assuredly  is.  as  his  t 
:,  -let  us  eal,  let  ui  drink,  for  U 


Oppenhelm,  Nathan,  physician,  medical  author; 
bom  mAlbany.  N.  Y.,  Ocloljer  57,  1805;  graduate  ol 
Harvard,  188S;  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
(Columbia),  1891.  Attending  physician,  children's  de- 
partment.   Sydenham    Hospitsli   and.  New   York  City 

"The^edical  Diseases  of  Childhood!'^" 'The  Car*  o(  tb* 
Child  in  Health,"  "  Mental  Growth  and  Coatrol."     Abo 


r  for  a  short 
s.sketchfa  lo 
it  to  drawing    . 


I   York  Journal," 


Author:     "The   Folks  ii 

"Happy  Hooligan," '"Alphonse  and   Gaalon,"    "Jolin 

Oraiwe,  Prlnni  ot,  (1)  William  I.,  "the  Silent" 
bom  iaT533.Bon  of  William.  Count  ofNassau:  inherited 
large  doouini  In  Brabant,  Flanden,  and  Holland;  was 
sentas  a  bov  tothacourtot  Charles  v.;  enjoyed  the  «in- 
fidsnce  ol  tnat  emperor,  but  was  distrusted  by  his  son. 
Philip  II.  On  learning  the  dedans  o(  Philip  and  Henri 
II.  ol  France  against  the  Proleatanta  [1!>M).  he  deter- 
mined to  espouse  their  eause.  When  the  Duke  ol  Alva 
arrived  in  the  Low  Countries  (1567).  he  put  bimsdr 
at  the  besjl  of  the  insurgents,  and,  after  a  protracted 
strugsle,  founded  the  republic  ol  the  Netherlands  (1579) 
of  which  be  was  elected  the  Brat  stadtholdcr.  He  was 
aaaassinatedatDelft.    Died,  1584.    (2)  Maurioeof  Nassau 

thr'm'ost  skillful  stralsg^ta  of  the  ace.  Was  appointed 
stadtholder  ot  Holland  in  1587,  and  soon  allerwards  at 
Utrecht,  Overysesl,  and  Gueldres.  The  war  with  Spain 
was  continued  till  1609,  afterwhich  the  Duteh  were  able 
to  maintain  their  independence.     In  ISIS,  Banieveldt. 


cath.     Maunr 


.     Died,  1825, 


J  (Sweden  and  Norw 
is.  reigned  Irom  184 
g  ot    Sweden    and 

, ™..._, edhis  brother  Chai -^   

has  distmguiahed  bimHelf  in  literature  by  translating 
Goethe's  •'^Faust"  into  Swedish,  and  hy  a  volume  rf 
minor  poems  under  his  "nomdep]ume"Otear  Fivdcnek; 
born  in  lS:>g;   died,  1907. 

Osier,  William,  physician,  educator,  author;  bom 
in  Tecumseh,  Out.,  1849;  paduate  of  McGill 
Montr«d,  1872;  (LL.  D.,  McGiH,  Toronto,  Univerrtty  rf 
Edinburgh,  University  of  Aberdeen,  Harvard,  Yale; 
D.  Sc,  Onford);  professor  of  institut™  ol  medicine, 
McOill  University.  1874-84;  professor  ol  clininal  medi- 
cine.  University  ol   Pennsylvania,    1884;    prafeaor  at 

n;,t™c„Ck)(.)gle 


BIOGRAPHY 


B.  Johiu  HopkiM  Univenitv.  18SO-leO&:  Regius 

r  c[  medicine,  Oxford  Uaivcniity.  sines  1905. 
"The  Cerebrsl  Palsiu  of  Children,"  "Chorea 
orelforra  sSectiong,"  "Leetune  on  Abdominal 
"  "AoKioa  Pectona  and  Allied  BtaUe,"  "Tlie 
ea  snd  PrRrtiqe  of  Medicine,"  "Cancer  of  the 
I,"  "Science  sod  Immortality"  (iDgenoll  lecture, 
I    llnivenity).     "  jEquanimitM,"    snd    "Other 

ID  (oth't-an),  ■  Celtic  bard.  luppoeed  to  have 
.  Scfltland  or  Ireland  about  fifteen  hundred 
<>.  He  vae  the  bod  of  Finnsl,  King  of  Mnrven, 
a  hero,  and  wai  blind.  Omnan's  poenui  are  re- 
Is  tor  their  graodpur  and  wild  beauty,  and  an 

d  in  nearly  all  Eimipeen  lanaufucee- 

l„  "the  Great,"  Emperor  of  the  W    '    ' 


utedl 


ie  Hungarisnn  near  Augsburg,  in  B55; 
d  Emperor  at  Rome  byPope John  XII. 
leposed  John   and  set  up  Leo  VIII.  in 


ineOS.WB 

SB  suteequently  d>., .. _,. 
s  atead.  He  extended  his  dominion  over  nearly  thi 
whole  d  Italy,  reiatabligbed  the  Weal«rn  Empire.  ~- 
mad*  DUiu'  reforms  in  church  and  stale.     D\ed.9T. 

Owtu,  Bobert.  the  (c      '       ' 
was  bocD  of  poor  [Hrentji 
1T7I.     In  ifioo  ba  becai 
Cotton  Faetory,  where  he  proceeded 


first  appearance  as  organiat.  1S57;   studied  in  G 
under  Hsupt  and  othen,  ISoH^I;    made  artis 

there,  lB66-fl7;    instructor  o(  music.  Harvard.  1 .-. 

(A.  M..  Mua.  U.).     Compoeerol  music  to  "(Edipua  Tyran- 
nua"  of  Sophoclm  as  performed  it  "      '     --*'-■- 


k  at  ^bn 


hii  tl 


la  at, New  Han 


(stabliati 


n  Rampghini  (1R44).    To  I 


.„  in  f:ngland.  i 
■n.  DiontgomeryBturc.  I  ' 
o(  the  N™  tanark|. 

raids 

.  Har- 


:tK.:  operaofAura;  "Centennial  Hymn"  to  Whitlier'i 
Fords,  sung  at  opening  of  Philadelphia  Expcieition,  lS7fl; 
^liunbua  march  and  hymn  (or  World's  Columhion 
i^:<position,  1S92:    Hymn  of  the  West,  words  by  Sled- 

1904';  also  mass,  oratorio  U  St.  Peter;  cantatas,  Realm 
if  Fancy  and  Phoebus  Arise,  etc. 

Paine,  Thomas,  a  political  writPr;  bora  in  England. 
1737.  In  1774  came  to  the  United  Stat«.  became  editor 
>f  the  " Pennsylvania  MaKaiino";   irancd  his  pamphlet. 


Hoaf 


■tAt«aman.  was  made  chancellor  hy  G 
in  1611:  succeeded  him  as  leoileroftb 
ID  Germany  11032-351:  acted  as  regent  inraugliout  the 
minority  a  Chriatina.  and  became  her  chief  miniiter 
when  she  assumed  the  goiremment  (1644).  Ditd.  1654. 
Orsma,  Field -IHanhBl  Prince,  was  bom  in  Kago- 
-hima.  in  1844.  Entered  the  Japaniae  Army,  waa  ap- 
•ointad  ctdonel  In  1871.  promoted  tnaior-genenl  in  the 
i:_.. . 1  :,  ,8„^  general  in   18B1, 


■  raised  t  

Havinc  aarred  as  military  attache  on  the  French  side 
during  the  Fraoeo-Pnmian  War,  upon  his  return  (o 
Jnian  be  entered  the  ministry  of  war,  and  laaistAd  in  the 

(1877)  be  took  command'of  a'bri^e'and  p™(Jd  a  <^n- 
apicuoui  part  in  subduing  the  revolt.  Afterwards  he 
was  apixjintad  under-oocretary.  and  subsequently  minia- 
t«  of^war.  When  war  broke  out  between  Japan  and 
China  he  was  minister  of  war.  but  he  took  the  field 


KincL_    .    __ 

In  IS04  Oyama  « 


krbniii< 


withR 


1    Wei-h 


'h'eTu; 


«.  1906,  Prince.  1907.     His  wife  w: 
America,  and  took  a  degree. 

Paderewskl,  Irnace  Jan.  famou 
poeer,  waa  born  in  November  8.  I860, 
ince  of  Russia  Poland.     He  began  ti 


/iSS: 


-_-  .„  ,  ...       was  placed  under 

aod'  subsequently  from  Frederick  Kiel.  He  "l^red 
throucb  Russia.  Siberia,  and  Koumania.  playing  only  his 
own  compositionB.  In  1878.  he  became  profesanr  of 
mualcinWanaw  Conservatoire,  and  for  a  while,  in  1884. 
be  waa  a  profeasor  at  Strasburg  Conservatoire,  but  then 
definitely  decided  to  try  bis  fortune  as  a  virtnoao.  After 
three  yeare'  atudy  with  Leachetiiky,  in  Vienna,  he  made 
hia  dAut  in  1SB7  with  instant  success.     He  has  toured 

Pwe.  'Thomas  Nelson,  author;  born  in  Oakland 
Plantation.  Hanover  County,  Va.,  April  23.  1853;  edu- 
cated at  Washington  and  Lee  (Utt.  D.);  graduate  o(  Ian 
department  of  Univeraity  of  Virginia;  D.  I.itt..  Yale; 
practiced  law  in  Richmond.  Va..  187,^-0.');  lwFi.™r 
Author:    "InOle  Virginia  "  "Two  Utile  Confedt 

"On  Newfound  River,"  "The  Old  South. 

Camps,"   "Elsket  and  Other  Btorice."   "I 


there  his  "Rights  of  Man";   in  1792.  elected  a  member 

of  the  F tench l4ational  Assembly,  acting  with  the  Giron- 

'     BTTowly  escaped  the  guillotine.     In  1796.  ap- 

deistical  work.  "The  Age  of  Resaon."     Re- 

le  United  Statea  in  IS02.     Died  in  New  York, 

fiab  theologian, 
archdeacon  of 

ural  Theology." 
"  Ei-idenc«  of  Chrlntinnity."  etc.     Died.  1805. 

Pallsa^,  Bernard  (poA-b-H'l^  famoin  French  Mt- 

The  "pottery  "roade"^"  Palieay.  knSwn*  m  t^^^i-alissy 
ware,  is  much  prised  by  collectoni.  andis  distinguished 
for  the  high  relief  of  the  figur«  and  ornaments.  Died. 
1589. 

Palma.  IVimas  Estrada,  Cuban  patriot;  bom  In 
BayamorCnba;  atudied  law  at  Univenity  of  Bevillo.  but 
never  practiced.     Took  part  in  the  Cuban  revolution  of 

captured  and  starved  to  death  by  the  Hpanianls.  Her 
death  made  him  heir  to  a  vast  estate,  which  the  Span- 
iards confiscated.  He  became  President  of  Cuban 
Republic,  but  waa  captured.  1877.  and  inmriaoned  until 

teacher  and  later  poatmaater-general ;  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  President  Guardiola.  Came  to  the  United  States; 
settled  in  Central  Valley,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Dur- 
ing last  revolution  del^iate-at-large  and  minister  plani- 

190a-0a.     Died,  November  4.  1908, 
Palmer,     GeorKe     Herbert     Alford.  professor    o( 

Hlin'ard."i'^''i8Sa°  born  iiTBoato'n.'March  19.  1845: 
graduate  of  Harvard.  1854;  alndicd  at  University  of 
Tabingon,  1867-8B;  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
1870  ILL.  D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1894,  Union. 
1895;  Litt.  D.,Wcelem  Reserve.  1897);  tutor  of  Greek, 
Harvard.  1870:  assistant  profosor  1873-83.  professor 
philosophy,  1S83-8B.  Author:  "The  Odyasey,"  lEng- 
liah  translation  in  rythmic  prose);  "  The  New  KJucation?' 
■■The  Glory  of  the  Imperfect,"  ■■Self  Cultivation  in  Eng- 
lish," "The  Antigone  of  Sophocles ■'  (tranalaUon),  "The 
Field  of  Ethioi."^'The  Nature  of  Goodness." 

Faptn,   Oenia,  1  "     "  "    " 

a  celebrated  mathe 
of  hia  death  profesi 
of  MarburTt.     He  was  one  of  the  early  inventors  of 

'  ,..".*"S'..°°'  "?  aUtue  to"ha  memory  waa  erected  at 
Died,  at  Marburg,  in  Hesso^^asKl,  1714. 
well,  physician,  6om  in  Pomfret,  Conn., 
^^uate  of  Racine  College.^M.  p.,  medi- 


in  t'he  Univen 


PaHc,  RoBwellj  physi 


*o'  de  ^ar  ■ 

■     ■■."■'Thi 
h  Lady.' 


_  _  _  Oman's  iledical  College. 'Chicago 
1  1877-79;  adjunct  profemot  of  anatomy,  medical  depart- 
ment. Northwestern  Univrmity,  1879-8'J;  lecturer  on 
aurgery.  Hush  Medical  College.  Chicago.  1882;  since 
1883.proleaBorof  surgery,  medical  department.  Uoiver- 
aity  of^Buflalo.  and  surgeon  to  Buffalo  General  Hospital. 
Attended  President  McKinley  after  he  was  ahot.  1901. 
■  Author  ■■  l^oturea  on  Surgical  Pathology."  "Historvot 
'  Medicine,"  "Text-book  <fSucseTv"  (two  *< 


:,,G(.)Ot^Il 
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Paikar,    Alton    BnMdia.    juriM.    lawyer;     born    in  "Lits  imd  Timca  of  BtniuniD  Franklia."  tnd  "Lite  of 

Cortlmad,   If.   Y.,   May   14.    1852;     educatsd  at  publio  Jeffunon."     Died  in  ISST 

•ohooli.  Cortlaud  Aaademi'.  CorUiuid   Nonnal  School:        PartrldKe>    WllUkm    Otdnar.    Eculptor,    aathor; 

gnduaM  of   Albany   Lao   School:     <LL.   D.,    DnioDj:  born  in  Puu,  France,  April  11,  IWi;  BtuJent  Columbia 

ulmitted    to   bar:     practiced    in    KinEStaa:     lurraiiste  Collecg;    art  aduoaUoD  id  Rome.  Florence,  and  Pwia; 

'"  -      "       ~      '  '       te  to  Democrat  National  worki  include  atatue  of  Bhakeepere,  Ijncohi  Park.  Chi- 

ce  of  firai  aasbtant  poet-  tmso:    bronie  MAtue,  Alexaoder  Hamilton.   Bioolclyn: 

n   of   DemocratJc   State  Kauffmann   Memorial.   Waaliin^D:     bust   ot   Edward 

istice  of  Supreme  Court,  E.  Hale,  Union  Leacue  Club,  Chicaco;  Wliittier,  Bceton 
fmber  Court  of  Appeale,  ,  Publio  library;     equeatrian  BtAtue  General  Grant  for 


mber  of  general  term.  18(>3-m!  '  Union  Leacue'ljl 
„^„,.     _u.j   ,.._=__ .    _.    "-.-mbSTnivei 

.-,^ .,, ^    ., _, „ ,  I sdral,   Washington; 

reai^ced  to  accept  Democrstic  nomination  for  the  prcai-  {  Brooklyn  Museum  Pine  . 


ot  appellate  divi^oD,    1890-97;     chief  justice  Court  o(  i  ColumbiaUnivenity;  baptiamal  font  St.  Peter  and  Paul 

■ '-     "..Y„  January  1,  1898.  to  Auguat  5,  lOOi;    Cathedral,   Washington;     group   Cbriat   and   Su    John. 

.  ijomocniUc  noroinaUon  for  the  pr™-    Brooklyn  Museum  Tine  Arta,  eto.     Author:     "Art  for 

ballot,  July  9,  1904;  now  practicing  '  America."  "The  SanK  Life  of  a.  SmilpCor,"  "The  Tei^- 
>aw.  nique   ot    Sculpture.^'    "The    Angel    of  Clay"   (norel). 

PBrifer,  Theodore,  bom  in  1810,  Amarieao  DiiiiiBlsr.    "N«th«"  "-i"  •>■•  T,i«i  P..,Jn.  " 
aon  of  a  farmer  at  Leiington;  eiectad  by  the  Unitariana 
forhia writings. becamelcaderofaaDoiety of  freathinkerv;  I  lat,  waa  oot 
was  also  an  acuire  abolitiDnist.     A  collected  edition  of  hia    Puteur  nai 
worka  appeared  in  1803.     Died,  1800.  I  in  fermenUt 

Paikhunl,  Charlea   Hmrr.   Presbyterian  clcrn- 1  bia,  and  hia 
man;     bom   m    FannioKham,    Uaaa.,   April    17.    1S42:    Pasteur  Inat 

oadualed  from  Ambent,  IBM  (D.  D.,  LL.  D.l;  atudieii !  from  1886. 

theoloKy  &t  Halle,  ISW-TO:  Leipiig.  1873-73;  taught  Palmore,  CoTentry,  English  poet:  bom  in  ^aex. 
in  WiEaton  Seminary,  Eaathampton,  Uan.,  1870-71;  1S23;  b»t  known  as  tbe  author  ot  "The  Angel  in  the 
pastor  CongnHtJonal  Churoh,  Lenox.  Hon..  1874-80:  House,"  a  poem  in  praise  of  domntic  bUas.  suceaaded 
sinoa  ISBO  pMtor  UsdisoD  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  bv  othen.  superior  in  soma  reepocta,  ot  whidi  "The 
New  York.     Became  preaidsnt.  1891.  Society  for  Pre-    Unknown    Eros"   is   by  many   much  admired.     Died. 

vaotKai  al  Crime,  and  hia  a linn  of  partnarship  of    1896. 

ppUee  wlUi  oriminals  led  U>  an  inveaUgation  of  tho  New  FattI,  Hme,  AdelbiB,  Crsig-y-Noa  Caatle,  Breooa, 
YoA  police  by  the  New  York  Lepalature.  Author  lbs  greateat  operatic  prima  donna  tiie  world  baa  ever 
"FomiB  ot  the  Latin  Verb  Illustrated  oy  the  Sanskrit."  seen;  of  late  yean  heard  once  a  year,  at  tlie  annual  ood- 
"Tbe  Blind  Han's  Creed,"  "The  Pattern  on  the  Mount,"  oert  she  bas  nvenat  Che  Albert  Ball.  Londoo;  was  bom 
"Three  Gata  on  a  Side/'  "What  Would  the  World  Be  at  Madrid  in  1843,  but  was  braucht  to  America  when  only 
WitbouC  KeligiooT"  "The  Swi»  Guide."  "Our  Fight  a  few  yean  old.  and  in  this  country  she  appeaml  as  a 
with  Tammany  "  '^The  Bunny  Side  of  ChriaUanity.''       prodifty  vocalist.     She  is  said  to  bavo  earned  neariy  two 

Parkman.  Francis,  American  historical  writer:  millionB  during  the  course  of  har  brilliant  operatic  cainer 
bom  in  Boston  in  1823;  lived  some  time  among  the  all  over  the  world.  Mme.  Palti  bas  been  married  three 
Imliaiia  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  wrote  "The  Con-  times  —  &rat  to  the  Marquie  de  Caux.  Uien  to  Bignor 
spiracy  ol   Pontiac.'^   "The  Old   R«gijne  in   Canada."    Nicolini.  the  funoua  tenor,  and  is  now  Banmns  Ceder- 

■'^— -'  " — -'  "-w  France  under  Louia  XIV.,"    atrom. 

■  "  "■"      "■■ '  '     .  I      PattlsoD,  Mark,  bom  in  1813;   achnlar  and  divine; 

i;     waa    became  Fellow  ot  Lincoln  College.  Oxtonl.  in  1839,  and 

rkiuntvWieklow.anded ■    — — " =^  -  — 

vl  public  life  SB  memi 


by  the  "obstraction"  with  which  he  . 
bfll.     "  ■     "        "   ■■  - 


raity^ra'ornii 


Hegradi ,.    _, 

ot  ens  home  mie  party,  and.  in  1880,  became  leader  of  the    Died, 

Irishjajty^andentereriu^nUie^landyotation.^   At  the    __  Pattoo^  l^''}?_J^i^^I;   f?' 


_        ^J 

educated  at  Knoi  CoUmb'.  TorootoTbnivBiBity  of 'To™ 
luated  from  ^ncetop  Tbeologicai  Smiriar 


■i  m  1880.  by  the  Gladstone  government,  the  to;     graduated  from  ^nceton  fheological  S«n 

ig  a  diaaijreement  ol  the  jury.  In  the  following  1895  JLL.  D.,  Wooster  Univenuty,  1878,  Harvaid, 

1,  with  tlic  majority  of  hia  followers,  was  re-  Toronto.  1894.  Yale.  1901,  Johoa  Hopkins.  1902, 

moved  oy  the  aeraeant-at-arms  for  obatmction.  and  in  dained  to  PrMbylerian  miniatry  June  1,  1885:    paat 

October    waa    imprisoned    in    Kilmainhain    under    the  84lh  Street  Preabytarian  Church,  New  York,  l8fc-fl 

oaeraon  bill.     He  waa  released   in  April.  1882,  but  the  Praebyterian  Church,  Nyack.  1867-70:    South  Chun: 

"no  rent     manifesto  had  meanwhile  been  issued,  and  in  BroolQyn,  1871.  Profeesar  in  Gyrus  H.  McCormlck  The 

1883.  the  National  Leasue  took  the  place  of  the  aup-  logical   Seminary   of   tho   Northwest   (now   McCormii 

Sreseed  Land  Lfisgue.     At  the  general  election  of  188fi,  Seminary),   Chic>«o,    1872-81;    also,    1874-81;     past 

n  ninninated  Bverv  hnmn  n.li.  candidate,  and  subse-  Jeffenion    Park    Presbyterian    Churc'-     rs,;^,™.-     ™~ 

e  with  the  tolloweia  ot  orator  general  assembly,  ISTSiorofi 


r.  Gladstone^     1°  .^^^  "^'t  filament  he  propnied  a    Fhiloeoph^  and^Sfflenoato  thedhria^tian  Rsli^in.Prii 

itinued',     Ii  _      __         _      __ 

10  appointed  to  eKaminethechargM   Stewart,  and.  1886-88,  also_piot( 
rnell  and  others  by  the  "Timn,"  i  ton  UniveruU';    pmidenC  Prince 


—  .^      — logiaal  Seminary,    I3SI-88,  ttiis  chair  bdog 

the  agiteUan  continued.     In   1888.  a    founded  and^cDdowed  for  Dr.  Patton  by  late  Robert  L. 


_.  _.._ ..J  —      .,..,™,     ,  ..on  UmverMty;    pr™.u„u,:  ..,..v.7vuu  ^„i.^™, 

...,         .    juittal  on  the  greateat.  but  con-'  1902,  resigned;  smce  IBSB  profcaaor  of  ethics,  I 

on  many  othera.  In  consequence  of  the  University,  and  lecturer  on  theism,  Princeton  Tbsoloci- 
O  Stiea  divorce  case  in  1890,  he  was  deposed  cal  Seminary,  which  posiCiona  he  atill  holda;  preoidant 
irity  of  his  party,  but  continued  W  lead  the    of  Princteon  Theological  Seminary  ainoe  1902.     Author; 

1-         .     ,  Chriatia™octrine." 

.-.~~..,  Prank,  lawyer,  educator,  author:  bora  in  Paul,  St.,  this  eminent  apoatla,  originally  named 
Mt.  Holly.  N.  J..  November  14,  1854;  graduated  in  ;  Saul,  waa  a  Jew  of  pure  Hebrew  d»cent,^o[  (i- •-"- -^ 
matbMnatjra  and ^enRinoonng^ course,  Comell.  18T3;,ad-    Benjainin.  .  He_waa  bom  at  Tamis  in  Cilini 


o  Boston  bar:^  chief  clerk  for  law  fii 
publiahen 


in^nil^en 


anaaa   A^ricuituiTii    CoiieBe.'^lttl7-1960: 


aityaioCB  16. _      

._. .      "6ur  Country's   Need." 

"The  Drift  of  Our  Time."  "Rational  Money,"  "The 
New  Political  Economy."  "The  Power  of  the  Ideal," 
"The  City  for  the  People,'  "Direct  LcKialalinn,"  ".The 
Bondage  ot  Citiea,"  "tlie  Story  of  New  Zealand." 

Parnm,  James.  American  writer;  born  in  Canter, 
bury  in  1822,  but  waa  bmught  to  America  when  a  child, 
and  wrote  many  wotka.  the  chief  ol  which  were  "Life  ol 
Horace  Ore«lsy,"    ".General   Butler  in   New  Orleans." 


by  birth  a  frei 


hia  life.  About  the  year  59. 
for  the  lifth  time  ainoe  his 
there  ssuled  him.  and  would 


ivhere  ha  was  unjustly  de' 
[laving  linaLly  appealed  . 
wording  to  the  privilege  of  a  Roman 
to  Rnme.  On  the  voyage  thither,  b 
at  Melite  (probably  tldlaj,  in  the 


ovGoot^lt^ 
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At  Rome,  ba  was  treated  v 
dwdl  "tor  two  whole  yeu 
Wtaether  he  ever  left  the  citv  or  not 
demomtnted,  but  it  is  be[ievRl  b; 
»  Tuiety  oC  considi 
about  A.  D.  61.  aoa  tost  he  mule 
But  ud  to  the  West,  revieitioe  A 
ioc  out  hii  loQB-cherishod  wish  of 
in  BpaiDj  then  thought  to  be  the 
world.     Ueanwhile  occurred  the  a 


1  rspect.  beinp  ftllored  ti 


ling  the  Koepel 

aeanwhiie  occurred  the  greet  end  myetehoua 
.fning  o(  Bpme,  generally  ^ittributed  to  Nero.  The 
ttor  threw  the  blame  on  the  Christiftos,  who  were,  in 


of  Rocbeal 
at  Aubun 
Rochnter 


(LL.    D.,    Colgate.    1H02,    Uoi' 


Member  of  High  Joii 

with  Canada.  IgSH 

Peabodr.  Fra 


Comi 


negotiate  treaty 


,, _.eenwood.  Plumi 

ol   Christian    jiidi&Ia,    Harvard,    lince    ]& 
BoMoD,    1S4T:    graduate  o[  Harvard.   181 
Divinity  Behool,  1S72  (D.  D..  Yale);    t.ii 
Parish  ChuRb.  Cambridge.  1874-80: 
'  —  -■    -.  in  Harvarf  Divi  - 


Greenland  Archipelago,  tbe  laat  oi 
lamed  the  northern  ™t. 
10  world  (83=  39'  n< 


highest  north  in  Western 


bia  University,  editor  of  the  "Boo. 
bom  in  Stamford,  Conn..  November  24,  18SB: 
of  Columbia,  1881  (A.  M.,  Ph.  D.    '     "    " 
-    '     ■         "    ■■       Paris,  and    Ro 


,  1858:   graduate 
H.  D.,  II..  D.); 


is  Good  En; 


"What  is  Good  EnglishT"  "Greystone  and  Porphyrv" 
(pMma),  "Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic."  /"nie  Ijfe 


"Si?, 


■  Harrier' 


"The  Inl 

International    Encyrli 
Atlae  of    the   World.' 
Literature"  " Uaaterpiei^eH  o 
editor  of  Interoational  Year 
"  Trimalchio'e  Dinner,"  etc. 


(20    vols,), 
Jbisry   of  tl 


s.).  '^Th^fjiw 


irt  of  Appeals,  Nen 


Peel,  Sir  Sobert,  Bart«  statesman; 


r™"'^i^ 


I  of  the 


Addm'^' 


'S5J„|°^1^'^ 


)  Day  at  Hampton. 

Chapel,"    "Jesus    Christ 

"Happinem,"  "Religion 

Pcsbodr,   (leorge.   I 

went  to  England  i 


_j  College  Chapel,"  "Short 
n  Personal  RelipDn,"  "Foun- 
"Aftemoons  in  the  College 
and    the    Social    <^untion," 


i  for 


Beeides  giv 
e  London  poor 
.ic  e>p«liti/jD,  B 


leath  of  Can  nil 


nancipation  and  police  billi 
)r  Oxford  Dnivereity  in  consequenc 
the  rHtorm  bill  he  reconstructed  his 
rvatism  dating  from  his  Tamw 
\.     He  now  hfld  office  a  few  m< 

ion  of  protection  i 


itbe,  and  was 


a  of  a  fall  fi 


He  died  ii 


Dr.  Kane,-. _--., 

United  Statee.     Died,  IsaB. 

Pcan,  Josephine  Diehllach,  arctic  traveler,  author: 
bam  (DiebitBch)  and  educated  in  Washinalon.  D.  C; 
married  Lieutenant  K.  E.  Peary.  United  States  Navy, 
ex^ret,  18S8:  accompanied  him  □□  his  Isei-QZ  and 
1803-04  expeditions  ss  far  as  winter  quarlcrs  in  Green- 

e  l»rth  to  a  daughter  (Marie 
>rtherly  born  while  child  in  the 
IT  husband  on  his  arctic  trip  in 
IBW/.  went  nonn  to  meet  her  husband  in  1900.  Ship 
caught  in  ice  and  she  wintered  with  her  little  daufihter 
at  Cape  Saline,  78°  42"  north  latitude:  went  north  again 
in  1902,  returning  with  her  husband.  Author:  ■'My 
ArcUc  Journal,"  '"The  Snow  Baby," 

Peary,  Robert  Ednln,  arctic  erplorer,  officer  in 
Tnitod  States  Navy:  bom  in  Cmison,  Pa..  May  e. 
HUM      RnterKd  United  States  Navy  as  civil  enitineer. 


Pell,  Paul  Jol 


1841;   educated  in  College  of 
]f  the  Holy  Spirit.  Brestau;   : 


inburg,  S\ 
in  Colieg 


Jd'in  Smj™,^ 


arctic  expediti 
AhnishJUt).  the 
worhlraccomt 


October  M, 
canal  under 

engineor  in  Cniled  Statee  iJavy.  Made  reconnaissance. 
IBga,  of  the  Greenland  inland  ice-cap.  east  of  Disco 
Bay.  70°  north  latitude:  chief  of  arctic  eipedition  of 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  June. 
1891.  to  September,  1892,  to  northmst  BDRle  of  Green- 
land (Independence  Bay  81"  37'  north  latitude):  dis- 
covered and  named  Melville  Land  and  HeilpHD  Land. 
i^niF  K^unnr]  nnvniKriH  Made  aoothor  arctic  voyage, 
study  of  little  tribe  of  Arctic 


Penn.  Wllllkm.  founder  of  Pencsylvania;  was  bora 
n  1644,  son  of  Sir  W.  Penn,  who.  with  Venablee,  took 
amnica.     He  became  a  Quaker  while  at  Oxford,  and 


Philadelphia, 


died  in  Eng 


y  Chari 


QiaenlBDd  on  tl 
ailed  on  anothe 


expedition  in  1905.     Made  sum- 

,_ 887,    bringing    the    Cape    York 

,„„,„ 1   to   United    States;     commander  of    Arctic 

onwdition  under  auspices  of  Peary  Arctic  Club  of  New 
Y<»k  City,  lS98-ieo£;    rounded  northern  extremity  of 


lunded 
igbeen 

under  James  II. 

Pennell.  Joseph,  s . , . .„ 

Philadelphia,  July  4,  1860;  pupil  of  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  and  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial 

(Cabinet  d»  Estamps),  Dresden,  Buda  Pesth,  Md^ 
bourne^  Perth,  Adelaide,  and  in  many  State  and  munici- 

IntematJODai  Jury  of  Awards.  Si.  lotiia  Exposition 
1004.  Author:  "A  Canterbury  Pilgrimage."  "An 
Italian  Pilgrimage."  "Two  Pilgrims'  Prog™."  "Our 
SentimenuT  Journey  Through  Fiance  and  Italy,"  "Peh 
Drawing  and  Pen  Draughtsmen  "  "  Our  Journey  to  the 
Hebrides,"   "The  Stream  of  Pleasure,"   "The  Jew  at 

H:"a:.:r.^'J.'^!:s?-a:L.lTs.Ji5'*"jL"..".!te!i: 


.Google 


THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  OF  FACTS 


PennrpBckrr.  Bmntavl  TTbltsker, 


:« 


1M3;    edu- 

V«C  Pbiladelphu  IiKtJtuU;  privaU 
■.y"  renment,   1863.  Bt  Gettysbui 


of  aeth „ ,     .^_ _. , . 

gnduated  in  law  Irom  TiDivanily  □[  Panosylvaiiii 
isae;  haa  a  Double  library  of  earfy  Fenpsylvania  ia 
priDtA:  prealdiog  Judge  ot  Court  of  CommoQ  Pleaa» 
PhUadeliiliui.  until  1902;  covemor  of  Peniuylvsaia, 
1003-06.  Author:  -Penoaylvaaia  Coloaial  Ca8«." 
'■Aonala  of  Phoeoi.villo  and  Viiinily,"  "Hi.U.rical  and 
Bngraphical  Sketches."  "  Index  to  the  Engliih  Common 
Law  fieport«,"  -Tho  SetUoment  of  Gannantown," 
"CoDEnsB  Hall,"  "Capture  of  Btonv  Poinl."  "Gen. 
Weedon'.  OfdBrij  Book  at  Valley  Forgo."  ■'Ponny- 
pkcksr's  Supreme  Court  RsporUi"  (1  volaj;  and  fifty 
other  books  and  papen. 

Pcpln  le  Bi«r,  boni  in  714;  Kins  of  the  Franks  and 
father  of  Charlemasna.  deposed  Cbilderic  til.,  and 
founded  the  CariovTngian  Dynasty  (7S2I,  and  after- 
wards, by  hdpint  Bt«pheo  III.,  against  the  Lombards, 
founded  tbe  temporal  power  of  the  pop«.     Died.  768. 

Perry,  Bliss,  editor  of  "The  Atlantic  Monthly" 
■■'""     ■         -    "—■■        •  'iIbbb..  November  25, 


;    graduate  of  Willi 


.  M.,  L.  H.  p. 


.  1900,  WiUia 
1004)-,  studied  in  Berlin  and  ijtiassburg  universities. 
ProfcMor  of  Eogliah,  Williams.  1880-03;  Princeton, 
1803-00.  Editor:  "Selections  from  Burke,"  Scott's 
"Woodslock"  sod  "IvHiboe,"  and  "Little  Master- 
piecee."  Author:  "The  Brougbton  House,"  "Salem 
Kittredite,  and  Other  Stories.''  "Tho  Plated  Ciiy," 
"The  Powers  at  Play,"  "  Chapter  on  Poetry  in  Counsel 
Upon  the  Heading  of  Bookii,  "A  Study  of  Prvee  Fic- 
tion," "Tbe  Amateur  Spirit.'' 

Pestaloiil,  JobanD  Helnrlcb,  bom  in  1748:  Bww 
edueationistj  eatablisbed  an  Institution  for  deserted 
children  at  Neubot  in  1708,  and  aflerwaidi  as  a  echool- 
muler  at  Burgdorf  and   YverduD.  practiced  bis  "in- 

[Dttructs  Her  Children"  and  his  "Mother's  Book." 
ned,  1827. 

Peter.  St.,  one  of  tbe  foremost  of  the  twelve  apoatles: 
originally  called  BimoD,  he  was  the  son  of  Jona,  and  a 
rcvdant  at  Betbauda;  bis  brother  Andrew,  being  a  dis- 
ciple of  JohD  the  Baptist,  was  by  John  directed  to  Jesus; 
and  speedily  be  prevailed  oa  Bimon  to  accompany  bim 
to  one  who  he  felt  convinced  was  the  predicted  Meesias. 
Our  Lord  kindly  received  the  newcomer,  and  irave  bim 

Peter  {John  1.  55-42).  Peter  was  a  man  of  ardent 'tem- 
perament, aSectionate  and  generous.  He  waa  favored 
with  special  manifutatione  of  bis  Master's  confidence. 

tory  than  any  other  of  the  twelve  disciples.  He  was 
crucified  with  bis  head  downwards  in  the  pereecutjon 
under  Nen.  about  A.  D.  06. 

Peter  I.,  Tear  of  Russia  |Fe(ar  the  Omt);  bom  in 
1672;  was  joint  ruler  with  Ivan  V.  from  1882  till  1680, 
when  be  btcame  eole  sovereign;  visited  Holland  and 
England  to  team  ship-building,  and  on  his  return  sup- 

Srtwed  the  conspiracy  of  the  StretliU  (1608);  founded 
t.  Pelersbuiv  in  1703.  and.  after  a  def«t  at  Nsi^, 
won  tlie  victory  of  Pultowa  over  Chsries  XII.  of  Sweden 
in  1700.  He  added  to  his  dominions  Esthonia,  IJvonia. 
and  part  of  Finland,  and  again  visited  western  Europe 
in  1716-17.     IHed,  I72fi. 

Peters,  John  Pnimett,  clergyman 
York,  December  16,  1852:   graduated  f 

•tudied  philology  and   theology.   Yale    _ ..    

D.  D.,  1805):  studied  in  Berilo  and  Leipijg.  1870-83 
(hoooraxy  scholar  of  divinity.  University  of  Pennayl- 

i-    .~,6).  profesBorofOldTeatamentla. 

Pioleetant  Episcopal  Divinity  Bel 

)TOfessor  of  Hebrew,  L'niveinivy  ui 
uvlvania.  186B:  in  charge  of  exp^ition  of  Univer- 
nty  of  Pennsylvania  to  Babylonia,  conducting  excava- 
tions at  Nippur.  1888-05;  rectorof  St.  Michael's  Chuwh, 
New  York,  1863-1904:  canon  neidentiary,  Cathedral 
Bt.  John  the  Divine  since  1904.  Author;  ''Bcripturm, 
Hebrew  and  Christian  "  (Volumee  I  and  II).  "  The  Bible 
as  Literature"  (part  author) ;  "In  Lauda  Zion."  "Nip; 

two  volumes.  "The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Scholar- 
ship,"     Translator:  "Political  History  of  Recent  Tim™" 

.-Sk 1;.    Tjvering    period     1878-81).     FAit-^- 

_McClure,"_"Eariy   Hebrew  Star 


1341.  His  chief  works  are  "Bonnsttj  "  "Canaoni  et 
TriouB"  (in  praise  of  Laura,  a  married  lady  whom  he 
met  at  Avignon  in  1327),  and  some  latin  treatises. 
Died  io  Ai^ui  in  1374. 

Phidias,  one  of  the  greatAt  of  sculptors,  an  Athenian ; 
is  euppdied  to  have  been  bom  about  497  or  498  B.  C. 
Little,  however,  is  known  rtspectiog  his  lifs.  Hippies 
is  stated  by  soma  to  have  been  bis  master,  and  Eladas 
by  others.  He  executed  several  statues  of  Minerva, 
particularly  that  in  tho  Parthenon  (the  works  of  which 
temple  be  superintended);' a  statue  of  Jupiter  Ol^mpius; 
and  various  other  adimrable  pmductions.      Died,  431 

Pblllp,  one  of  tbe  twelve  apostlee,  according  to  John's 
Gospel,  ^'of  Betbsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter," 
and  who  was  called  to  follow  Jeens  at  Bethany.     After 


Bimon  Magus  was  one  i 


Pblllp. 


oked  him  to  ntaljatio 


iThra. 


It  Chier 


ind    Thes> 


1  (33 


nated  a 


.__ years  lawr.     Died,  336  B.  C. 

Philip  II.  of  Bpaln,  bom  in  1527;  eucceedad  upon 
tbe  abdication  of  Chartea  V.  in  1555.  He  married  (1) 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  (2]  Mary  of  England,  (3)  Anne  of 
Austria.  His  reign  was  marked  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  anneiatioo  of  Portugal  (1580).  the 
defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Lepanto  <1S71].  and  the  loss  of 
the  Amtada  (1588).     Died,  1698. 

PhUllps.  TVendell,  an  American  orator  and  abolition- 
ist; borninBostoB, Mass., NovemberZ9,  1811.     Uewaa 
'      '    '     t  Harvarxl  in  1831.  studied  law  there,  and 
n  the  bar  in  1S34.     But  befoiE  clients  came 
■  lersal 


tas  called 


vay  from  bis  profession  to  the  rval 
nely  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  1837, 


luary  1.  1863,  he  was  Gsrn 
bis  lee  lures  and  addranes 


II  be  eetin 


titermture 
•  '  -Ito     i 
«ylvai 


n  Yale,  1873; 

'h.  r     — 
ipslg, 
y  o7 


icated  the  rights  of  the  Indians, 
ktcd  governor  by  the  Prohibit 

lew  edition  1S84).     He  died  in 
y  2,  1884. 
Phlpps.  Hen  rr,  manufacture! 


and  the  Labor 
ollecled  in  1803 
1,  Mass.,  Febru- 

inPhiladalpb 


adalpbia, 
Itt^iuv. 


ElS2-5e;  ofEce  boy  and  bookkeeper  for  Dilworth  i 
.idwell.  spiks  manufacturers.  1850-61 ;  partner  in  Bid- 
ell  A  Fhipps.agenteforDupont  Powder  Company,  1861; 
"  '"  n  mill.  Klornao  A  Phippe;  later 
M.  and  Andrew  Carnegie  in  iroD 

building  up  large  (brtiuuL  and 

naving,  next  no  rar.  Cernegie,  largest  interest  in  Ututed 
States   Bleel   Corporatloti:    director  of  United   E 


Statee'Sleel 
Steel  Corporat 


Phiia-    1877; 


>e  Tombs  ir 


■scb). 


ly   Hebrew  Story,' 
Harisa"  (with  Dr 

.      t;    bom  in  Aressc 
3,  but  passed  his  latei 

ig  Robert  of  Anjou  id 


1880,  I,L.D.,i 

1003;    divinit 

1000);    instrui'iui  ui  u. 

School,  186S-67;    Thaj 


ly,  VaoNordeoTriKt 

Ij^BanklPlttsburgl. 

"'6cT™ij,'HarvaTd,™8ef(A.  M-. 
ities  of  California,  1886,  of  Michigan, 
<1,  of  Harvard,  1903,  of  Heidalbera, 
lar.  Victoria  I J  ni  versify,  £n^iid, 
Lawrence  Scientific 
&yer  professor  of  physics,  Maesa- 
Technoloay,  ISflT-T"        -->-"-'---■ 


ncreased  fourfoic 


...    _ SUles;    u 

capital  and  income  of  the  obe 
itudy  of  light  and  spect 

F«...-«orhiswo*rL, 

Arequjpa,  Peru,  aouthi 


o  observed,  extending  the  work  from  pole 
me.     Author:  "Eiemenlsof  Physical  Manipulation." 

various  volumee  of  annals  and  other  pubhcatioos  ot 

>  I  Harvani  College  Obeervatory. 

'  I      PUate,  PoDtlus,   Roman  procurator  of  Judea  and 

:    Samaria  in  the  days  of  Christ,  from  A.  D.  26  to  36:  per- 

I  euaded  of  tbe  innocence  of  Christ  when  arraigned  betorw 

I I  bji  tribunal,  would  l^n  have  saved  Him,  but  yielded 


curator  o 
m  A.  D.  2 

.dbyGoogIc 
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to  the  clamor  of  Hia  ««iia,  who  crucified  Him;  he 
prDt«Bt«d  before  they  led  Him  nwsy  by  wuhiua  hii  hftodi 
In  their  pmence  tbkt  be  mu  suiltlesi  a[  Hii  ^lood. 

Ptnehot.  Glfford,  toiwter;  boro  in  Simabiiry,  Conn., 
Auput  11,  1866:  graduated  from  Yale,  ISSB;  studied 
toreati7  in  Fiance.  Oennany,  Switierlaod,  and  Aiutria: 
btaa  Gnt  ayelemaClc  fomc  «ork  in  United  8utea  at 
Kltmore,  N.  C..  January.  1892  (M.  A.,  Yale,  1001,  Prinn- 
ton,  IBM);  member  NatioDal  Fonnt  Commiuion;  chief 
divuion,  aflemid  Bureau  of  Fcmtry,  and  now  The 
Foreat  8«rvica,  United  Statee  Department  of  Agriculture, 
nnca  July  1,  18SS:   member  committee  on  orEaniiatian 

ument  •cientific  vork  since  Mitrrh    13,    tBOS. 

minioD  on  public  landi  eince  October  22,  1003. 
Auiuuc^  "The  Whita  Pine"  (nitb  H.  S,  Graves),  "The 
Adirondack  8pruce,"  "A  Primer  of  Foi«try." 

Plnero.  Arthur  TVIdb.  dramatic  at*' ' 


in  London  in  1S55;  . 
Lyceum   and   Ha; 

Other  play*  from^ 


I'J^J.' 


I  after- 


_.     i)e™tinB  himaclf 

produced  hia  first  piece,  which  woa 
Play  at  that  Game.'' at  the  Lj'Cfum, 


"The  Rocket,-'  "The  Magist^l 
"The  Profligate,"  "In  CEancei 


'Lords' 


.  and  Commoog," 
Jweet  Lavender," 
"  Lady  Boualjful," 

luc  i.uio,  ,,M  oecuuu  mm.  Tanqueray,"  "The 
Notorious  Mn.  Ebbamith,"  and  "The  BeneRt  of  tbe 
Doubt,"  "The  Princess  and  tlie  Butterfly."  "Trelawny 
of  the  Wells,"  "The  Gay  Lord  Quo,"  "Irle."  "Letty,'' 
"A  Wife  without  a  Smile."  and  "His  House  in  Order." 
He  also  collaborated  «ith  Sir  Arthur  Sutlii-sn  and  Mr. 
Corny  OS  Carr  in  "The  Beauty  Stone, "a  romantic  musical 
drama  produced  in  May,  1808. 

Pitt.  TVUllani.  born  m  17S9;  stataman;  second  son 
of  Lord  Chatham:  was  returned  for  Appleby  in  17S0. 
as  a  follower  of  Sbelburoe.  whose  cluncellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer he  became  two  years  later.  Alter  the  defeat 
of  the  Coalition  ministry,  Pitt  became  prime  minister. 
at  fint  in  s  minority.  Alter  the  disniTution  of  ITHe, 
however,  he  had  a  majority,  with  which  he  passed  his 
India  Bill,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  revolutionary 
France.  In  1801,  he  resigned  on  account  of  the  kine's 
opposition  to  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  with 
wliich  Pitt  had  hoped  to  accompany  the  Act  of  Union. 
From  1804.  till  his  death  (ISOB).  Pitt  was  again  in  office, 
and  continued  to  direct  the  strugKlo  against  France. 

Plus  V.,,GfalsIlerl.  born,  in  1504;    elected  in  ISSS. 

cated  Queen  Elisabeth  and  auppr^^d  herwyrbut  also 

ID  their  war  against  the  Turks.     K«i.  1572, 

Plus  IX.,  Giovanni  IHastal-Ferrettl,  bom  in  1702; 
was  elected  in  1846.  and  immediately  granted  a  con- 
After  the  insurrection  at  Rome  (1818),  he  fled  to  Csetai 
but  was  reslored  by  French  aid  two  years  later.  The 
same  year  he  eatsblished  a  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Eng- 

Conception.  In'lSSQ-eO  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions,  but  was  maintained  in  llome  by  a  French 

nted  by  the  n umenical  council  held  at  Rome.  In  that 
year,  when  tlie  French  left  Che  cilv.  it  was  dsr]si»<  the 
cBpital  of^Italy.  ai 


tbe  troops  of  Vi 

Plus  X^is'the' 258th  Roman  Pontiff.  His  name  is 
Luseppe  (Joseph)  Barto,  and  he  was  bom  in  June  2, 
135.  at  Riese.    in  the  diocese  of^Treviso,   his  father 

■;u  ■       ■  ■  ' 


He  was 


„..._ icipalof- 

flhoplceepem  and  people  of 

educated  at  Castelftanco  an^  ..^d  u..n:i»K..,  i^iiiiuoij  ui        i-uia.aHi 

Padua,  and  ordained  priest  September  18.   1858.     He  of  the  Unite 
officialednine  years  as  curate  at  Toml   ■        '  ... 

cellor  of  the  diocese  of 'f  revise  in  1875.     in  iooi.  ne  was  .  lOM.     ne  ODiainea  ii 

appointed  Bisbop  of  Mantua,  and  Leo  XIII.  mode  him  a  cession  of  Upper  Califc 

cardinal  and  putriarL-h  of  Venice,  in  18B3.     Bis  charity  as   veil  as   the  settle: 


lie  reform  of  Church  music  and  __  _ 

lesiasUcal  discipline.  In  Hay,  1B07.  he  issued  ■ 
ree  entrustiog  the  revision  of  the  vulgate  to  the  Beno- 
tiue  Order,  and  in  September  issued  an  encyclical 


Pliarro,  Fraudsc 
queror  of  Peru;  emba 
1630.  first  visited  Peru. 


issued   ■ 
1475;    Spanish   con- 


Hassinated  by  the  friends  of  Almagro.  a  rival  whom  he 
d  caused  to  ba  executed.  His  brother.  Oooiaki.  who 
d  accompanied  him,  was  put  to  death  in  1S4S.  tor  a 


the  "Mind  of  the  Bchoo 
Women  are  said  to  havt 
Plato  visited  Sicily,  but  h. 


said,  in  May.  347  B.  C. 


dch  Periclea 


d  perhaps  Demosthenca. 


•« 


Plutarch  Iploo'ldrh),  the  most  distinguished  biog- 
apher  of  antiquity,  was  born  in  BiEOIia,  about  A.  D.  60. 
Viler  studying  uiider  Ammoniiu  at  Delphi,  he  taught 


philosophy , 

supposed.     He  beloogingt 

and  Ramans,  arranged  in  parallels,  ranlis 


dbytl 


le  Platonic  school,  and  was 

u™"  nf  .n.ir,».,i  Greeks 

itandud 

I'ldi).  the  dBughter  of  Pow- 

She"™~8ej"ied  by  the  English!  1812,  and 
OS  a  safeguard  against  the  hostility  of  her 


poweriiS^n" 


-.  England.  ■• 


aghl?J 


J.  John  Rolto, 
I.  1817, 


Poe.  Edgar  Allan,  an  American  poet,  bom  in  Boston, 

Mus.,   1S09.  was  a  youth  of  wondarful  genius,  but  ^ 

end.     He  left  behind  him  tales  and  poems,  which.  tht>U8b 

thi'' ^JS|^on'"tl^i'  des^rrlT  since"  hie  dfflt'h™HiB 
poetical  masterpiece.  "The  Raven,"  is  well-known. 
Poe  died.  lS4e.  at  Baltimore  ofinflainmation  of  the  br<ua, 
insensible  from  which  he  was  picked  up  in  a  street  one 


((1835-381  a 


leHousi 


>r  of  Ten 


tact  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  while  he  was  cardi- 
nal, but  be  is  croJited  with  an  inflexible  resolve  to  main- 
tain the  riehts  and  liberty  of  the  Church.  On  the  death 
of  l«o  XIII.,  July  20,  1903,  the  conchive  met.  July  3l8t^ 

cirdilinl  Sa?w  as  pipt,  and  ht' chose  °to"b^"tnowi  as 
Pope  Pius  X.  As  priest  and  bishop  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  pastoral  and  epi«-onal  service  of  the  Church  rather 
tluin  in  the  paths  of  diplomatic  and  official  service.  He 
has  always  displayed  deep  interest  in  social  nin^tinnp  nnH 
in  bettering  the  life  of  the  poor,  to  whom 
Venice  was  proverbial.     He  has  shown  b 


and  the 
Mexico, 


Sir  F.  PoLoc 
:a>nbridg£ 

rsiCy  Cnlli 


Frederick.  Bart.,  born  iu  IS4S;  glaud- 


Col- 


becan 


'include  ■''ThB'H*nd°''Laws"TEn'^i«h 
_..  .      Ebs^vb  in  Jurispnidencfl  and  Ktbics," 

ince  de  Leon,  Juan,  s  Spanish  explorer,  the  dis- 
rer  of  Klorida;   born  in  San  Serras,  Spain,  in  1460; 


oHispa 


I  charity  at    of  the  east  port  of  the  island.     In  ISIO. 

lelf  tealous  I  government  of  Porto  Rico,  and  had  conquered  the  who 
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1        Pnulteles.  a  rmmoui  GncisD  iculptar,  is  bclievnl  U 

. ,  hmw  baen  ■  ii«tin  ol  Atbcrw.  to  have  Bourishad  euiy  ii 
- 1  the  Fourth  Coatury  B    ~  


, jefailBd.     Ho  retired 

toCuba,  and  died  there  in  JuLy  from  the  wound  ot  a 

PopeiA]ezuideT.EiiEli>h  poet;  aon  of  a  linendrapor : 
ma  born  in  London  in  1SB8,  and  began  aia  child  to 
write  veraea.  He  made  hie  reputation  by  tlie  "Easay 
on  Criticiam,"  and  Boon  became  the  [riend  of  Bwift  and 
□  ther  leadinc  irriten,  and  produced  "The  Rape  ot  the 
Lock."  verse  tnuulaljoaiol  the  "Iliad  "and  "OdyHey," 
"The  Dunriad,"  aod  the  "Eaaay  on  Han,"  baaidea  tak- 
ina  part  in  "Miscellaaieg"  with  Swift,  AibuUinot,  aod 
othen.     Died,  1744. 

Porter,  Horace,  soldier,  diplomat:  bom  In  Huntina- 
don.  Pa.,  April  IG.  1837 ;  eduntcd  at  Lawrence  ScientJGc 
School.  Harvard:  (isduated  at  Weet  Pmiit.  ISflO  (LL.  D., 
Union.  Ig»4).  awved  in  field  Ihreugh  the  Civil  War. 
every  comminuiDed  grade  up  to  briiadier-ceiieral ; 
recaved  Congreaaional  medal  of  honor  for  uUantry  at 
Cbicfcamaun:  private  aecretarr  of  President  V.  B. 
Giant.  13W-T7-,  aine*  than  prominent  in  buuDeei: 
preeldeot  of  aevenl  railway  eorporationa.  clube,   and 

Striatic  socieUea.  Orator  M  InauEuration  of  WoihinB- 
1  Arch,  Mew  York,  Hay  t.  1^.  and  dedication  of 
Oraat's  Tomb.  New  York,  April  27.  18S71  M  inaucura- 
tion  of  Rochambeau  Btatue.  Waohincton,  Hay  24,  1902: 
at  CaoteanisJ  ot  foundstioD  o(  Weat  PCnnt  Military 
Academy,  June  11.  1002,  oU.  Dsconted  with  Grand 
Croeg  of  Legion  ol  Honor  by  French  Ooveromeat,^  IIKM ; 


Hunnrian  Brother,"  and  other  talee. 

_  __ttir, Noah. D. D„ LL. D.,borQ in  1811 : 

philosopher;  became  profosorof  metaphysics  _. 

piiilosophy  at  Yale,   in   ]S4f1.  and   pireulent 


nisauea  of  "Webster's  Dictionary' 
Died,  18S2. 

Poltor,  Cora  Urquhait  (Hi      ~ 


rown  Potter), 

_     daughter  of  Colonel  David 

Urquhart.  Qainsd  fame  as  an  amateur  in  Xsw  York; 
pnteesional  d^but  Haymsrket  Tbeator,  London,  as 
Anne  Sylvester  in  "Han  and  Wife,"  Harch,  1S87; 
appeared  at  5th  Avenue  Tbealer,  New  York,  in  Mile,  de 
Bremier,  October.  1887:  since  then  has  appeared  in 
varied  repertory  and  played  durinti  three  tours  around 
the  world!  Was  instrumental  in  obtaining  many  thou- 
«nds  of  pounds  for  the  various  fundu  in  aiXaf  the  troopn 

ladies  on  conunitl«  of  the  "  M^ne^^hospita^s^  p"^ 
sentnl  by  America  to  British  Oavernment.  A  number 
of  years  past  has  appeared  continually  in  London  in 
various    theaters.     Author:      "Hy     Reeitationt,"     also 

Potter,     Henry     Codmui,     Protestant    Episcopal 
bishop  of'New  Vork  since  1887;    born  in  Schenectady, 

N.  Y.,  May  2S    '"«■   -< — '-J  -'  ^~ '  *-J---- 

Philadelphia; 


LL.  r 


and).      Order) 


=.  --.   --.  -;    St.  John-«,  1 

assistant  at  Trinity  Church.  Bostonjj  r« 
Church.  New  York:  seorstory  at  Houi 
1883-83;  coadj utor  to  his  uncfe.  Horatio 


airty  Yain.  H 
viewed,"  "Our  Threefold  Victory."  "Young  Men 
Christian  AMoeialions  and  Their  Work."  "The  Chun 
and  Her  Children"  "Sisterhood  and  Deaconesses 
"The  Reliwon  (or  To-day/-  "The  Gales  of  the  East 
"Sermons  ot  the  Citv,"  "Waymarks."  " The  Scholar  ai 
theState,"  "Ths  East  of  TtMlay  and  To-morrow."  "Tl 
Industrial  Situation."  "Law  and  Loyalty,"  Died,  IBO 
Poivell,  Major  John  Wesley,  Pb.  D..  LL.  D.,  ho 
inlS34:  Amancangeologisland  ethnologist;  lostanar 

elaUon  for  tli^dvanceme™of°"sci'ence"in  1887^  and 
the  author  of  several  getdogical  monogispha.  and  "Intr 
ductlon  to  the  study  of  Indian  LanguaK«."     Died.  190 
Powers,  Hiram,  bom  in  IftOS;    American  sculpts 
aon  of  a  farmer  at  Vermont;   lived  at  Florence  from  ISL. 
till  his  death,  hli  chief  productions  being  "The  Greek 
Slave."  "The    Fisher   Boy,"   " proaerpine,"   and   "The 
Indian  Giri."    Died,  1873. 


attached   to  the  celebrated 


Iderod  as  one  of  the  most  finished  productions  of 

PrasooU.  William  BIckllDK,  bom  in  3a1em.  17M: 
: —    LT-^ — ■__ .     ■_    .   ■^.    _*    |j^    eveaight. 


;Conqu«t  < 


iU   ol 

The  Conquest 
-listorj      ■  -  ■ 

finisbed).     He  was  made  D.  C.  L. 

Bled.  ISfiO. 

Priestley.Joaeph,  F.  K.8..bominl733;  Di 

natural  philosopher ;    gained  the  Copley  medal  i_  ^. 


of  Philip  II."  (un- 


y  medal  in  1772. 


iao  to  Lord  Shelbume  for  set  . 
also  made  important  observations  on  mpirstion.  In 
1791,  his  housa  at  Birmingham  was  wrecked  by  a  mnb 
wbo  dtsapprovad  his  lynipatby  with  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  Uuw  yeoia  aher  ha  want  to  the  United  States. 
where  he  died  (18CM).  Besides  his  scientific  works,  he 
wnite  a  "History  ot  Early  Ofunions  Concerning  the 
Person  of  Christ,    and  several  similar  books. 

Frltchard,  /e(er  Connelly,  iurist,  United  States 
senator  from  North  Carolina,  1864-1903:  bom  in  Jones- 
boio,  Teon.,  July  12,  1857:  common  school  education: 
apprenticed  in  /oneibom  Tribune-Herald"  office:  re- 
moved to  Bakersville.  N.  C.  1873:  joint  editor  and 
owner  of  "Roan  Hountain  Rmublican"  unUl  1SS7, 
when  he  removed  to  Marshall,  ft.  C.  Was  a  Garfield 
elector.  ISSO;  lepalaWr,  1884  1S8S,  and  ISOO.  Li- 
censed to  practice  law.  1SS7.  Appointed  associate  jus- 
tice of  Supreme  Court,  District  of  Columbia.  IB03: 
judge  of  UniWd  States  Circuit  Court  sioce  1904. 

Prouty,  Charles  Aaro,  lawyer,  government  official: 
bom  in  liewport,  Vt..  October  9,  1853:  greduato  of 
Dartmouth.  187G,  Asustant  to  Professor  8.  P.  Langley 
at    AUegheny    Observatory,     187S-  '"  "  '' 

Newport,  Vt.,  lgS2-9fl;  member 
senUtivee  Venuo"'  IR8R-  rmn 
Supreme  Court  of 


Commissio 
Ptolcm 


f  United  Statss  Inleratato 
s  ClandluB 


ouse  of  Repre- 
December 


r   thirteen   centuries   the 


nd    Antipnus   (q.    v.).   and  gained    his  su 
aving    Rhodee   when   baeiegod    by    Demetri 

Puffendoiff,  Barauel.  Baron  von.  bon 

ierman  jurist  and  historian,  author  of  ''De  Ji 
t  Gentium,"  "life  of  Gustavus  of  Sweden."  i 


"t»tbci.. 


LegiSISu™; 


I7S,  bought 
with   "The 


Horwie  Grw 


Conv 


odvocsled  the  "Naticmal"  (gold-sUndaid)  Democnl 
icket.  1890.  In  1903.  endowed  with  tl.000.000  Colui 
>ia  College  School  of  Journalism, 

Purdy,  nilton  Dwlsbt.  lawysr,  government  offica 
jom  in  Mogadon.  O..  T4ovember  3,  1886:  graduate 
University  of  Minnespla.  1891,  law  department  of  aam 


1892. 


'.  Hen- 

SUIs 
ley.   1901-02, 

I  of  Doited 
d  States  s)o«  July  is. 
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.  Herbert,  libnuun  of  Coocnna:    born  in 

Neo  York,  SuMmbsr  20,  ISei;  indukU  of  Hmrvud, 
1S83  (Liti.  D^.  BovdoiD,  INS:  XL.  D..  Oolumbiaii, 
IMS;  t;nivernty  ot  lUinoii,  1b63;  Univeitity  of  Wis- 
can^D,  1B04) ;  partial  couiaa  at  Columbia  Law  School ; 
admitted  to  HiDiMaot*  bar,  1880:  bar  of  Suffolk  Connty. 

Sua..  1802;  pncticod  law,  Boatoa.  ISSS-M.  LibnriaD 
UtoDaapolu  AtheDnum.  I8S1-87;  UiniMspolis  Pub- 
lic library.  1887-61;  Boaton  Public  Library,  ISBS-BS; 
appointed  librariu  of  Congm,  tSBS;  pneidsDt  of 
Amencan  Library  Associal^oa,  1S03.  1904:  oveiwer, 
Harvard  Collcsc.  1902.  Has  publiihed  numeniiu  fw- 
tidei  in  nviewB  and  profesaioaal  journali. 

Pubiam.  Israel,  an  American  patriot  and  RjitdIu- 
tionary  Eeneral,  was  bom  in  Salem.  Uses.,  in  1T18. 
He  ewiy  served  in  the  frontier  var.  fought  a^«in>t.  lUp 
French,  and,  on  tbe  outbreak  of  the  Revolutii 
with  dntinauiabed  valor  at  Bunker  Hill.  In 
waa  a[Hx>iDud  major-ceneral.  and.  in  1777,  cc 
the  anny  of  the  New  York  Hishlands,  and  i 
tbe  ereclion  of  the  fortifications  at  W«t  Poii 


,  fought 
.778.  Tie 


Pnpln,    Hlchael    IdvorakTi 

mechanin.  ColumbiA,  ■iDcel88e:  n»a 
HunpLry.  October  4.  1858:  graduate  ol 
Btodied  physics  and  toathematics  unde 
Uniyetnty  of  Beriin   (Ph.  D..  BerlinJ 


irofeaaor   of   electro- 


Wrote:     "  0»- 


tioo  of  Low  Frequency 

'--'--■-    of     Al 

■y.-    ■■!    -... „ 

e  Propagation  Over  Non-unjfom 


Waves. 

duelon 

Pylf, 


iwnrd.  I 


iogtop 


Del.,   in    1863;     educatid   in  private 

Students'  Leacue,  New  York:  contnbutes  es  artist  and 
author  to  Inding  New  York  penodicals.  Author  and 
lUustiator:  "The  Uerry  Adventuree  of  Robin  Hood." 
"Pepper  and  Bait,  or,  Seasoning  for  Young  Folks." 
"Within  the  Capes,"  "The  Wonder  Clock."  "The  RoM 
of  Pandise,"  "Otto  of  the  Rilver  Haod,"  "A  Modem 
Aladdin,"  ''Uen  of  Iran,"  "Jack  Ballistei's  Fortunn." 
"Twilight   Land,"    "The   Gardeo   Behind   the  Moon," 


!r  Idem." 
ixine  stories  and  articlee. 
PrtrhuB.   King  of  Epim 


bom  about  318  B 
C. ;  was  expelled  a 
B  hidp  of  Ptolemy  I 


After  ,..., 

was  killed  by  a  tile 


'.  but  was  finally  def«ted 
mastered  Macedonia,  but 


Spheres"  are  well  knawa,  the  lirat  being-  the  beeinninK 
ol  physical  science.     Died,  about  470  b7c. 

^neH'nay..  Fruicols,  bom  in  A.  D.  1804;  an  eminent 

to  Louis  ^1  "he  is  no  "rememWreS.  howe™r"aira 

to   have  givBii   its   name.     Although  h" '-    '-    ■' - 

infancy  ofthe  science,  and  many  oThis 


IT 


trfections.  tbe  i 


States  into  UHluDion:°ia 
nva  faimscdf  for  a  time  to 
diosetta,  and  at  length  1 
speechea  for  one  thing,  wi 
self  in  Dm  ap'i-i-™™  "- 
lUchel  (I 

child  'she  ai 


1  MuDf.  in  Switieriand 


neot  (1772-1894). 

■   ■         ■  .f  Jewish  de- 


the  IctDB.  He  fint  axhIUIed  his  ganiua  In  "Andro- 
maquo,  which  was  followed  by  a  brilliant  aerjea  of 
tragedies,  clotdog  with  "Pbtdra.  His  single  comedy. 
"  Les  PtaitteuraT'  ^peand  in  1068.  In  11^7,  he  wee 
led  by  religious  motives  to  cease  writing  for  tlie  stage, 
but,  in,  1%1.  he  published  a  sacnd  dnma,  "Athalie/' 


V  many  considered  bis  masterpiece. 


ftncoilDi  Zcnalde  Alezelevna,  autbor:  born  in 
tussia:    she  tiavded  extensively  in  Eurape;    came  to 

Jnited  States.   1874,  and  became  natumllted  dtiren. 

Author:  "Stoiy  of  Chaldea,"  "Story  al  Anyria." 
■Story  of  Media,  Babyk>n,  and  Pereia  "  '-Story  of  Vedie 

India  '(in  the  "Stories  of  tbe  Nations ''ssricel.  "History 

-' the  Worid"  mrstand  second  parts:  "Earliest  F«ml<a 


id  parts:  "E^iest. 
of    t 


"Sals 


g  of  Norway,"  "  Rolaitd,  the  Faladi 

□mbfl,   the  Maid  of  " 

Ages"  ■     ■      ~ 


:if  Cartluwe"  (in 

Tntnslated    fram 

Tbe  Empire  of  the 


"Tales    oi    Ht 

French,  Anatole  Leroy 
Tsars  and  the  Russiaas. 

BftlelBh.  or  lUlesb,  Sir  Walter,  etateaman,  uvi' 
gator,  and  author :  bora  near  Budleigh  in  1M2;  studied 
at  Onel  College,  Oxford:  fought  in  support  of  the  FroM^ 
tants  in  Fiance  U5W):  distinguished  himself  auicst 
the  rebels  in  Ireland,  IS8a«l;  rose  rapidly  in  Elisa- 
beth'g  favor;  in  198S,  dapatchcd  an  expedition  to 
America,  which  discovered  Virginia,  so  named  in  honor 
of  the  queen;    took  part  in  tbe  repulse  of  the  Spanish 

Annada  (1688):    in  IMS,  went  to  GuUn-  ■ •■  -' 

gold,  and  sailed  some  distance  up  the  Oi 
corunand  is  the  attack  on  Cadii  <156< 
acceesioQ  of  James  I.  he  was  accused  of  compiiciiy  ia 
the  clot  to  raise  Arebella  Stuart  to  the  throne,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  thirteen  years  <ie03-ie), 
durina  which  be  wrote  his  "Hislory  of  the  World. 
In  ISIS,  he  was  permitted  to  lead  an  expedition  to 
Guiarta  against  tbe  Spaniards,  but  his  pardon  was  made 
dependent  on  his  succese,  and,  as  tbe  attempt  wan  a 
raauro,_he  was  eiecuted  on  bis  ™tum  (1018). 


jT'held  a 

159«).     After  tbe 


TjOopold   TOQ*  German   historian:    born  in 
Thuringia  in  1765;    -'■■-■--■  ■   ■    ■ 

extraoraioary  prof< 


ediicatfld  at  Leipiig.  w 

I  L841,  became  royal  his1ori(«rapher- 

rioi  are  the  "History  of  the  Popes," 

.n.ni.  rfi„Mn,r  the  Keformatlon.    and 

By  in  the  Seventeen^ 


n  1483; 

-;  studied  under  Fietro 
ince,  where  he  attached 
iraa  much  inOuenced  by 
wl:  in  1508.  was  sum- 
adorn  with  freecoes  the 


clanieal  school,  was  1 
and  edacat«d  at  Port 
of  Louis  XIV.  (leeo) 


greateat  French  dramatist  of  tl 
wra  in  Ia  Fort^U:lon  in  183' 
Royal.  His  ode  on  the  marriai 
was  rewarded  by  a  pension  frai 


Aiaong  his  chief  works  a 
the  "History  of  Orrmam 
the  "History  of  Eajzlan 
Century."     Died  in  ISSfl. 

Kaphael,  RafTaello  Bantl.  or  Sanilo.  boi 
son  of  Giovanni  Santi;    a  p^ntci      -     '■     ' 

himself  to  Era  Bartolumeo.  and  i 

moned  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  to 

walls  of  the  Vatican,  which  occui 

was  much  employed  by  Leo  X., 

1513.     To  this  period  bdong  tl.  __ 

Court.     Raphael  also  displayed  genius  as  an  architect, 

and  after  the  death  of  Bramante  (1514).  superintended 

the  building  of  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's.     Died  in 

Ranlluson,  Geoixe.  bom  in  1812:  canon  of  Canter- 
burv,  historian,  and  Orientalist:  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  appointed  Camden  professor  lA  an- 
cient historv  in  ISSl.  Among  his  chicj  works  are  his 
veraion  of  Herodotus  (1858-62),  and  histories  of  "Tbe 
Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastem  World," 
and  "Ancient  Egypt."     Died.  1902. 

Bayner,  Isldor,  United  Stata  senator,  lawyer:  bora 
in  BJtimoiv.  April  II.  1850;  edurat«d  at  Univenitv  of 
Virginia:  admitted  !□  bar,  1871:  elected  to  Maryland 
legislature,  1878,  State  Senate,  ]S8fl;  member  of  Con- 
gress. 188«^2;  altomey-general.  Maryland,  18B9l 
counsel  for  Rcar-Admiral  Schley  before  InvcHtigatJon 
commission,    1901;     United   Statea  senator,   Maryland, 

Heade.'cbarles,  novelist  and  dramatist;  bora  ia 
Oxfordshire  in  1814 ;  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Cotlsge, 
Oxford,  of  whirh  he  became  Fellow.   Among  his  nevels, 

were  "Peg  Woffington,"  "  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,'' 
"The  Clouiter  and  the  Hearth,"  and  "Griffith  Gaoni," 
Died.  1884. 

BecluR.  Jean  Jacqties  Elliee.  a  French  gcogiapber; 
bom  in  S»nte-Foix  la  Gisnde,  France,  Maicli  15    1830. 

F'ru<?B?tcr"tbe°coup  d'etat  of  IS.'Sl.  and  spent  the  next 
seven  years  in  England,  Ireland.  North  and  Central 
America,  and  Colombia-  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1858. 
and  published  an  introduction  to  the  "Dictionaiy  of  the 
Commim™  of  France"  (1864),  While  livinj;  ia  exile  in 
ieoe.  "New  Geaenl 

),c)lc 


witierland  he  began  his  □ 


,Lk)oi^l( 


THE  STANDARD  DICTIONAHY  OP  FACTS 


Geoc'*<?'>>''' 
phninl  no 


RacliM   wrote    utotbar 
iphy  entitled  "The  "     " 
mu  B«  aproraiiM 
,  Oeti^  18,  1830; 
'  Uw.  and  becMi  i 


adae^ted  at  Bcnrdoiii 


IDS  tbs  *Br  WM  Mtinc  Mnnant  p»miMer  in  the  West' 
•en  River  Navy.  He  entend  the  Maine  Howe  la  ISaS. 
anl  the  Saoale  in  1870:  vae  sent  ts  Connw  in  1879. 
where  he  remained  nntil  1809.  He  sradiuQty  became  s 
leader  a(  the  Kcpublican  membera,  and  wu  ehoeed 
apeaker  d  the  Glat  Coognm,  in  whicb  he  miide  the  fa- 
nuHU  new  rulethatallnienibenpraieiitsbouldbccounuid 
lo  malie  a  quonim.  whether  votini  or  aot.  Retired  from 
Coagttm  in  18OT,  and  died  in   1902. 

Behao,  Ada,  aetreaa;  bom  id  (Crriian)  Umerick. 
Irelaod,  Ann)  23.  1880;  came  to  United  State*  in  child- 
hood; made  lirat  appearance  oa  slace  at  14.  in  Newark, 
N.  J.;  played  in  Philaddphia.  Balfimore.  Albany,  and 
Louiarille  stock  compamee.  Engaced  by  AucistiD 
Daly  in  1870,  GHins  leadiag  poaitioni  in  Dily*!  Theater 
until  hie  death,  in  IBM.  playiDj audi ebaracten  in  Sbakea- 
puean  and  old  oomediea  M  fuieallDd.  Kathrrine.  Viola, 
Beatrice.  Portia.  Lady  Teaale,  P<ny  in  the  Couatry  OirL, 
and  many  biih-claa*  modem  comedy  parte. 

Beld.  nhitelBH,  bora  in  1837:  American  journalist i 
became  editor  of  the  "New  York  Tribune''  in  1872; 
fmn  1SS9-0Z,  wae  United  Statea  minietcr  to  Prance; 
ambsHBdar  to  Great  Britain  «Q«  1905.  Author;  "Al- 
ter the  War,  a  Soutbem  Tour,"  "Ohio  in  the  War." 
"BchoDls  of  Joumaliam,"  "Newspaper  Tendendu." 
"Town  Hall  Busgeatioos.-'  "Two  8po«£cs  at  the  Quef>n'a 
Jubilee,"  "Some  ConMquenca  of  the  Lut  Treaty  of 
Paris,"  "Our  New  DutLee."  "Later  Aspccie  of  Our  New 
Dutin,"  "  A  Continental  Union."  "Our  New  Intarata." 
"Problems  rf  Expansion." 

Bembraodt  Tkn  Ryn.  bom 


paintei 


miller 


tudied  for  throe  yean  under  Jao,. 

enburg,  and  was  iJterwards  the  pupii  of  Peter  I^at 
at  Amsterdam,  and  of  Jacob  Pinsa  at  Haarlem.  In  I 
he  aettled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  IMS.  An 
hit  chief  worlui  are  "The  Anatotnical  Laaoa,"  and  * 
Night  Watch." 

BemlnKtou.  Frederic,  artist,  author,  scuiptor; 


it  Yale  J 


intheWem; 

d.  during  1897-B8, 

on'cho  Buster"  and 

"Pony   TraclM," 

ee,"  "John  £nnine 


S'Sl 


ir  of  cl 


.yof  Nev 


.ort;    Pb.*'D.,   ,_ ..,   _ 

GOttinmin.  Germany  (LL.  D..  Columbia.  18B3.  Prioceton 
1896,  Yale,  1901.  Toronto,  1902);  profasor  o(  chom 
btry,  Williams.  1372-78;  founder.  1876,  and  editor 
"American  Chemical  Journal,"  Author:  "The  Priii' 
eiplea  of  Theoretical  Chemistry,"  "Ad  Introduction  ti 
the  Study  of  the  Compounds  of  Curbon,  or  Orjtanii 
Chemistry,"  "The  Elemenle  of  Chemistry''  "Inorgani. 
Chemistry,"  "Introduction  to  the  3lurty  of  Chemistry,' 
"A  Laboratory  Maaual,"  "Chemical  Eiperimenta,"  ani 

Benan,  Joaepli  Rmeal,  Onent«lut,  historian,  am 
wayiat;  bom  in  1823  in  Tr^ier.  in  Bnttany;  in  1842 
he  entered  the  semi  nary  of  ft.  Sulpicc.  but  liinx  yean 
later  nave  up  the  idea  of  becoming  a  priest.     His  firs 


:r  works.     Died,  1862. 


East  Lotbian  in 
Boulton  &  Watt, 

don,  he  became  al 


On  ones 
9    Ji^aiam. 

East  UnU 


..  Southwarli,  and   Londoi 

ina  the  finest.     Ilicd,  1"" 

Banm  Paul  Jullui 


of  theAlbionUilh.Lon- 
^.'.l  ..-."_.  iucVM& 
and  bridges,  disUnguiahing 


^ix-la-Chapclle  for 


—  Loodon.     He. 
Died.  ISM. 

*  Beverei  Paol,  an  American  patriot;  was  bom  in 
BoMon.  Haas.,  in  1735.  and  brwt  a  goldsmith.  He  was 
ooDspicuDUB  for  his  seal  against  the  mother  country,  aod 
ooe  of  the  Sret  acton  in  the  rvTi4t.     Died,  1818. 

Bejnolds,  Sir  Joahiut.  painter;  bom  in  Plymptoa. 
in  Devonshire,  in  1723:  atudied  under  the  portrait- 
painter  Hudson:  removed  to  London  in  1740;  traveled 
in  Italy,  1749-52:  on  h^  return  lo  LoDdon  wa*  imme- 
diately recoeniied  as  the  greateet  portrait  paintw  ol  the 
day.  He  was  the  first  prcBideat  ol  the  Royal  Academy 
(1788-02).  and  in  ITS4;  "■^lupoiBtwl  painter  to  tlw 

Goldsmith,  and  other  eminent  literary  man.  Hia  fifteen 
"Disoouraea  on  Painting"  wore  dalivetad  before  the 
Royal  Acadony  between  1760  and  1700.     Died.  1792. 

Bhee*.  Bush,  preeideat  of  Univeraitr  ol  RoehMer 
since  July  1.  1000;  bom  in  Chieaeo,  February  8.  1860: 
graduated  from  Amherst,  ISB3.  aTB.,  1807.  LL.  D..  IMO; 
eraduated  from  Hartford  Theolocical  Seminary.  ISSS; 
fD.  D..  Colgate  Univerwty,  lOOlT;  Walker,  instmotor 
of  mathematJiB,  Amheiat.  1R83-SS;  ordained.  1889; 
pastor  Middle  Street  Baptist  Church.  Portsmouth,  N.  9.. 
1880-02:  asndate  professor  New  Tealament  iDtenteU- 
tion.  Newton  Theological  Institution.  Newton  t%ntre. 
Maas.  1802-94;  pnifnsor  of  same.  1894-1000.  Author; 
"The  Life  of  Jaus  of  Naiareth,  a  Study."  "St.  Paul's 
EipeiieDca  as  a  Factor  in  His  Theology,"  and  other 
artkda  in  several  journals  and  penodicaE! 

Bhodes,  Cecil,  sUteaman;  bom  in  Hertlordahire  Id 
1853;    son  of  a  vicar;    went  to  ^uth  Afi' 

a' large  fortune  '""""  "'"■"  ""  "" 
came  prime  minbtcr  ja  1800;  he  waa  active  and  nio- 
ceasful  in  extending  the  British  territoriea  in  South  Africa. 
aiming  at  destroying  the  rae«  pieindiBH  that  prevail  in 
it.  and  at  atablishmg  among  the  different  coloaie*  a 
federated  union ;  founded  tnie  Rhodfa  achcdanhipa  at 
Onford  Univereity.     Died.  1002. 

Bhodes,  Jamea  Ford,  author;  bom  in  Oovaland. 
O..  May  I.  1848:  educated  at  public  achoola.  University 
of  New  York.  Univei«ty  of  Chicago;  waa  not  graduated 
(LL.  D..  Adelbert  College,  Weatern  Reaerve  Uoivtiaitv. 

l8a3;Harvard,I001;Y^    '■  '  •"■    " 

1904:    -  ~      " 


.  D.,  Kenyon,   19031;     Loubat  priie, 


y  of  Sden 


,  1001. 


I  the  Cot 

to  V.  1850-08,  published). 

Blcardo.  David,  bom  in  1772;  political  _. 
on  of  a  Jewish  broker;    entered  pariiameDt 

lis  "Principlea  of  Political  E« '  ■" 

ontalninp  hie  famous  theory  of 


Richard  1.  (CcEurf 

Eienry   II.;    succeeaea   ma  lauier.    ii 

Enclieh  contingent  in  the  first  crusade  t 

H^^'kUledT"""        '"°  ""~"" 


t.  was  published  in 

kings  of  Eoglaad. 

1157,  second  sod  of 

ii™      He  led   tha 

>e  Holy  Luid, 

aooed  by  tho 

li99.  "^"^^ 


, k  Prince,  was  bom  at  Bordeaux, 

S6:  succeeded  his  grandfather.  Edward  III.,  1377,  and 
lA  deposed  in  favor  of  Henry  IV-  He  is  believed  to 
ve  died  in  prison  about  1400.  Richard  III.,  aon  of 
chard.  Duke 'of  York.  bom.  1452,  waa  the  last  of  tbn 
"  '  ■•      irone  on  the  death 


,er,.  Edward  V 


Defeated  by  Hen 
Richard  waa  killed 


.  Earl  o 


two  youngnephews. 
oond,  at  Boaworth, 
ma  succeeded  by  tliB 


BIchellcn,  ArniaDd  Jean  dn  Pleasis,  Due  de,  bom 

in  Paris,  1585.  French  cardinal  and  stateacoan.  became 
bishop  of  Lui:«n  In  1607:  in  ISIS,  entered  the  service  of 
the  Queen-mother,  Marie  de'  Medici,  and  in  1818.  basma 
tecretary  of  state  for  war  and  foreign  affairs.  He  fol- 
lowed Uaiie  de'  Medici  to  Blois  (1818),  and  was  exiled  to 
Avignon  (ISIS),  but  waa  soon  afterwards  recalled,  Kod 
effected  a  recc      ..      ,  ■ 


irard  a 


leath  (1642).     i^unng mis  penon  ne esu 

ute  power  of  the  king,  and  crushed  thei 

ilthouRh  he  was  led  by  political  motivi 

'■otMtanls  in  Germany. 

Kldley.Nlcholas.  English  reformer: 


d  till 


r4.    heJ 
ill  hiaj 


idled  at  Garni 


:  became  cUa-p 


and  of  London,  u 


BIOGRAPHY 


compo^DS  the  litUTKy  fiod  drewins  up  the  forty-two 
vtiSa:  favared  Che  attempt  (o  place  Lwly  Jane  Grey 
OD  the  throae,  and  wu  impn»aiiii  Id  the  Tower;  was 
Rjndemned  to  death  [or  hereiy,  and  burat.  with  Latimer. 
at  Oiford.  ia  October,  155S. 

Blls,  Jacob  AucuiU  iournaliet,  author:  born  in 
Ribe.  Denmajk,  May  3,  IS49,  and  wae  educaled  in 
Latin  school  there.  He  came  to  New  York  and  became 
'      "New  York  Sun";    active  in  email 


uid  play 


"Ae   Maklni 


lulhor 


the  Home,"  "Roosevell 
a  Claus?"   and  numero 


ddl^Wea^rn^i^I^iier' ^ect?  his 


under  the  pen-name  "Benj.  F.  JuhiuoQ.  of  Boone" 
(M.  A.,  Yale,  11102;  Litt.  D..  bnivenaty  of  Penneylvania. 
1004).    Autlior:    "The  Old  Swimmin'^  Hole  and  'Lever) 


i  Other  Sketchee,' 


Eniland):  "Pipe,  o'  Pan  at  Zekesbury,"  "Rh 
ChUdhood,"  "  Plyins  lalande  of  the  Ni^t." 
f^elde  and  Ruamuc  Brooks,"  '^Armaalndy,"  " 
World."  "NeighboSy  P.  ' 

St  Hom»."     'k,, 

>fJoyoui 

to  Old  Ai 


■*  ■■  Home  Folks, 
nvrv    ai.    xioiuH.  fiuuHJyat    of    l>oc,    Bifei 

Book  of  Joyoui  Children, "  '^An  Old  Uwcethear 
"Out  to  Old  Aunt  Maiy'.."-A  Defective  San 
Rlstorl,  Adelaide,  bom  in  1S22;  Italian  a 
child  of  etmlling  playera;  married,  m  1H47,  tb 
.  CapranicadelGriQo.butafteraardereturnedlo 
Having  eslabliahid  her  reputation  in  Italy,  g 
Paris,  1S56,  London,  1""  '       '        " 


nited  Hv 
d  with  1 
s  della, 


Ddwin  lloo 


19  for  1 


Died,  US3.~  Hil  na'phei 

ID  theounsart.    Died.' 

Bobart  BrUM>,Kini 

"a'ndTlF- 


t  I3W,  e 


1527. 


Scotland:  bom  in  1274. 

ival  in  1292.     In  1300.  be  d 

„._ I,  and  wae  crowned  at  Sc 

out waAdefeatedby£di       ''  " 

jsrid'ssri5.".'!"___ „ 

Treaty  of  Northamtiton  (1328),  the  complete  iadepend- 
ence  of  Scotland  was  recoEniud.     Died.  1320. 

Boberts.  Frederick,  Lord,  an  Enslish  military  offi- 
cer; bom  in  Cawnpur.  India.  Seplember  30.  1S32.  He 
was  taken  to  England  when  two  Vfan.  old,  educated 
at  aifton,  Eton,  Sandhuret,  and  Aadlicombe.  and  en- 
tered the  Bengal  ArCillerv  in  1851.     ILs  first  taste  o[ 

Bubseciuent  operatjons  down  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow. 
He  diacharzed   the  duties  of  assistant  quartermasler- 

CuenX  in  the  Abyssinian  expedition  of  1808.  and  in  the 
ishai  eipedition  of   I8T1-IS7Z.      On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Afghan  War  in  1S78.  Roberts,  now  major-general, 

army.  He  forced  m  brilliant  fashion  the  Afgii^n  posi- 
tion on  the  peak  of  Peiwar  Kotul  (S.SOO  feet  above  sea- 
level).  AfUtr  the  murder  of  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  anil 
Che  escort  of  the  British  mission  at  Kabul,  he  was  given 
command  of  the  force  sent  to  avenge  Uiem.  He  de- 
feated the  Atshans  at  Charasia  on  October  6th.  Cook 
posseeaion  of  Kabul  on  the  I2lh.  and  aesumed  Che  gov- 

Mt  out  on  his  memorable  roarch  through  the  heart  of 
Afghanistan  to  the  relief  of  Kandahar,  wliich  he  rwched 
three  weeks  later.  He  immediately  gave  battle  to  Ayub 
Khan  and  routed  hira  DOmplelety.  capturing  all  his 
artillery  and  hie  camp:  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Madras  army  (I8S1), 

appointed  conunander-in-chief 
in   ISeS:    and  in  ISC' 
forces    in    South    Afi 


where  he  apeedily  became  the  leader  of  the  Mountain 

After  this  he  JnauguraCed  the  Reign  of  Terror,  by  con- 
stituting iiimself  preeideot  of  the  committee  of  public 

JusC.     In  17ti4.  being  by  this  Lime  in  possession  of  almost 
unlimited  power,  Robespierre  opened  the  regime  of  the 

Sillotine  by  first  sacrincing  his   Girondist   rivals,  and 
fa  sanding  indiscriminately  to  their  death  thouaands 


utlaw,  Robespierre  perished  under  the  guilloCine,  July 
^  Bochambesu,  Jean  Baptlste  Donatlen  de  Vlinent 


guished  himself  in  the  Seven  Yean'  War  and  the 
War  of  Independence:  in  1790,  became  comt 
the  army  of  the  north,  but  resigned  in  1792,  and 
escaped  execution  during  the  Reign  of  Tern 

Bockefeller,    John   Davison,    capitaliet 
7ichfDrd, -•>"  "■    -   ' ■       " 


•^a 


aoved  to  Clevelar 


John   Davison,    c 

i853;"pubiie"BrrhooT  eL , . 

Ohio.  September  S.  1S04.  Laura  C.  Spelman.     Was  clerk 

fii  Lrk  St  Co.,  and  engaged  in  oil 

bi  n,  then  William  RockefeUer  di 

□rki.  QeveLaDd;   this  w 


JCand 


i  Oil  Com, 


;■  isiPi 


SI 


Oil 


:   t2E,000  to 
"'    n'fea'"tis' 


,    {lB85-1Sy3), 


1  1899  took  c 


s  English 


'L?°?.'?S 


BobesDlerre,  Mailmillen  Harle  Isidore 

After'  stud  ving 


of  the  representatives  of  . 


has  given  over  tia,000,O( 

a  SI 00 ,000  building,  3.0uu  vol u mi 

lileraturi!.  and  money  donalions  tt ,. 

Barnard  College;  ^,000  to  Tarrytonn.  N.  ' 
hi^h-eervice  water  lower;  t250  000  to  Ame 
Miasionapy  Union  and  Home  Missionary  S^.v^j.  ,..,.- 
000,000  to  Genera]  Education  Board,  1905:  tl.OOO.OOO 
to  Yale,  1906;  endowed  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medi- 
cal Research.  New  Yort,  etc. 

Rockefeller.  John  Davison,  Jt_  capitalist;  bom  in 
1877:    eon  of  John   Davison  and    Laura  C.  (Spelman) 

Rockefeller;  (— -■ ■---      ■•   ■  ... 

1901,  Abby  G 

Delaware,  La-^kaVanM  *" W«lem"Riiiniid~Comi 

'JnitedSt         ""      ■ 
ration.   Uissouri    Pacific    Railway   Coi 

Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  Federal  Mini^ 

Company,  American  Linseed  Company,  trustee  of  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Bocbeteller.^UllBm,  capitalist;  born  in  Ricbford, 
Tion  County.  N.  Y.,  UaySI.  1841;  educated  at  Owego, 
N.  Y:.  and  Cleveland,  Ohio;   was  bookkeeper  and  later 

Eb  brotherl"  John''D™R^lS?Her,  in' oirbiSiinessVsince 
1885  at  head  of  the  business  in  New  York :  now  president 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  New  York;  vice-president  and 
director  of  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  New  Jeraey;  tnislee 
of  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  Consolidated  Qaa 

States  Trust  Company;  directorof  Anulgamated  Copper 
Company.  Chicaap,  MUwaukee  4  St.  Paul  Railway 
Company.  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway 
Company,  New  York  Central  *^HudsoQ  River  Rail- 
road Comjiany,  New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford 
Railroad  Cbrnpany,  Northern  Pacific  Radway  Company. 
Central  New  Engtand  Railway  Company,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  A  W^tern  fiailroad  Company.  Hartford 
A  Connecticut  Western  Railrvad  Company,  Harlem 
River  A  Porlcheeter  Railroad  Company,  New  York  A 
Harfem  Railroad  Company,  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Rail- 
mad  Company,   National  City  Bank,  Columbia  Bank, 


Ught    Company,    New    York    Carbine    and    Acetylene 
Company.  Bmoklyn  Union  Gas  Company,  etc. 

Roehllng.  John  A.  {rob'lino),  an  American  civil 
engineer,  was  bom  in  Muhlhausen,  Prunia.  1806.  He 
emigrated  to  the  United  Slala  in  IS31,  and  in  course  of 
.  _„i,i; T...    -I —  (jjg  ffj^  aqueduct 

tie 


gitizedb,G00gT< 
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ly  lUver,  an 

1  mt  Pittsbui 

5  bridge  ate 

ha  PI  Of  just  hall 


ooklyn. 


^Uu 


Roeblluji 

the  bridn 

New  YoK 

hia  son  vaA  opened  to  tiavel 


BoebllnK,  Waahliultm  Ai 

n  SaiDQbqrg,  Pa.,  May  26,   1 „ 

lalaer  Polytechnic  Inslitute,  1S57:   joioed  hi*  fatlier  __ 
.,  r.^.  , ■__  L_.j_  «riD«  AUe- 


W;    graduate  of  R«ii*- 

-J57:   joiQod  hi»f-"---=- 

coQBtrudtiDn  of  Pittflburg  ■uspenaioD  bridge  Acn 
gheny  iliver;  served,  lSBl-65,  jn  Union  Army, 
to  brevet  colonel:   rnigoed  January.  ISM.  to  aowi.  y^ 

bridge.  The  Brooklyn  btidge  wM  uorArtakgD  by  bia 
father,  but  hie  death.  July  22,  ISae,  before  the  work  had 

he  directfld  it  to  completion.  He  is  vice-pre^deut  of 
The  John  A.  Roebling  and  Sons  Company,  manufac- 
tureraotiroaandatoel  *ira  and  wire  rope.  Trenton,  N,  J. 
Author:  "HilitBi7  Suapenaion  Bridge.'' etc. 

Boentocn,  Wllhelm  Coorad.  tka  discovarer  of  the 
X-Raya.la  of  Dutch  oriipn,  and  nas  bora  io  13SB. 
Ha  bccan  hia  univernty  sludlea  at  Zurich,  aod  from  there 
followed  Pn>f«BBi>r  Kundt  to  WUnbunt,  and  afterward! 
to  SUaabura,  in  whose  univeruty  he  acted  aa  Kundt'e 
■nlKUnt  in  TR7.'1.  In  1R7n,  he  became  prnfeaaar  of 
the  Agricultund  Academy 


r.!K™ 


by  Hleam  and  nsea.     Hii  discovery  of  the  rayp  whicb 
he  has  narned   X-Rays   came  by  chance  nhen   he  wai 


II.,  King 


1127,  he  was  a. 


01  of  ApLiiia,  after 


Apulia,  Oaiftbria,  aai  Naples,  reccivingTiis  investiture 

Prince  of  Capua  did  homage  to  iiim  aa  hia  over-lord. 
In  1120,  he  received  fiom  the  anti-pope.  Anacletus.  Uie 
title  of  King  of  Sicily.    Died.  1154. 

Kogers,  Henry  Hi  capitalist;  bora  in  Fairhaven, 
Uua.;  wag  a  large  stocbhalder  and  vice-president 
and  director  of  SUndard  Oil  Company;  preaident  and 
director  of  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  National 
Transit  Company,  Natural  Fuel  Gas  Company,  New 
York  Transit  Company,  Richmond  Ught  and  Kailroad 
Company;  vice-president  and  trustee  of  Anaconda  Cop- 
per Mininv  Company;  vice-pjesident  and  director  of 
Brooklyn  Union  Uas  Company,,  United  Metals  »dUnK 

of  New  York;  director  of  United  Slates  Steel  Corpata- 
tion,  Atchison,  Topeka  A  Sania  F^  Railroad  Company. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  Railway  Company, 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  New  Jersey  &  Staten 
Island  Ferry  Company,  Rapid  Transit  Ferry  Company, 


Btaten  Island  Ferry  & 
Farmen'    Loan  and  Tri 


domi 


;  Comi 


Horn, 


Acelylen 


Company,     „_ „ 

ineludintf   a   library,  town   hall,  schools,  churchee. 
Died,  ISOe. 

Bocers.  Henry  Wade,  dsan  law  department  of  1 
from  Janoarv,  \Wi:  born  m  Holland  Patent,  N. 
October  lU,  1SS3:  graduate  of  University  of  Michif 
1S74,  (A.    ■■'■      -^      "■■--■   ■ 


.   ._    _...,   1877; 
.y  of  Michican,  1 


Uniyr 

"'ElJ^'TSti"^ 

taw  journals  and  reviews. 
Bolnnd.    Marie  Jeann 

was  daughter  of  an  engraver 
in  1780.  She  sympathiied 
'   exercised  much  influe 


Conn. 


Girondist _ „ , 

she  was  conlinsd  io  the  Abbaye,  a 


rried  Rolac 
onary  idea 

Kr°pt1on  of  t^'^tT^ndis 


he  advDcftlcd  ., 

vorks,  e.  g..  "ScientiSc  Evidences 
'  "  Mentar  Evolution  in  Animals," 
h4an'^;  biapoathumous  "Thoughts 


on  Rdi^n  "  raveal  a  marked  advance  from  U*  CBiJr 

azDosticism  towards  a  belief  in  Cfariatianity;    fouudM    ~ 
the  Romanes  Lectures  at  Oxford.     Died,  18B4. 

Bamanioll,  Petet  AleiandiOTltseb  {n^mm'Uon, 
ConDl  de.  a  Russian  general,  was  born  about  1730.  and 
entered  the  army  at  a  very  early  period.  After  having 
acquired  reputation  in  subordinato  ra.nka.  he  was,  in 
176Q.  appointed  to  command  the  army  acoinst  t 
TurlcB.     In  four  campugos  lie  obtained  sereral  victori 


labors  by  compelling  the  grand  viiier  to  aign.  in  1774, 
the  treaty  of  Kainardgi.     In  1738  he  wns  agsin  placed 

waa  thwarted  by  Fotemkin,  and   resigned  in  disgust. 
He  died  in  1796. 

Bomner,  Geoixe.  painter,  bom  at  Dalton,  in  Laa- 
caahire,  17^:  after  reoeivinf  eome  leasooe  from  a  eoup- 

o(  Reynolds  as  a  portrait  painter;    also  ained  dietino- 
tion  as  a  painter  ol  historical  pictures.     Died,  1802. 

BooseTelt,  Theadore.  twenty-sixth  President,  was 
born  in  New  York  Qty,  October  27,  1858,  the  bob  of 
Theodore  and  Martha  (Bullock)  Roosevelt.  Though 
physically  d^ioato  in  youth,  be  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
versity at  18,  and  was  iraduatcd  in  1880.  The  year 
following  he  began  the  study  of  law,  but  in  the  same 
year  was  elected  to  the  New  York  Legislature.  Ha 
was  twice  reelected,  and  became  the  eandidato  of  the 
minority  party  for  speaker  io  his  second  term.  In  1884 
he  waa  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  and  later  m  the  year  went  to  North  DakoU, 
where  be  spent  several  years  on  a  ranch,  raising  cattle. 
In  1S8S  ha  waa  tha  unauesessful  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
New  York.  Pre^dent  Harrison  appointed  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Gvil  Berviee  CoDuaisuon  in 
18Se.  in  whiob  oapMity  he  serred  u  '" 


=  .^.uolNcwY J,  ..u 

McKinley   appointed    bim 
Navy  in  AprS,  1 — 
ish- American  W. 


-eeiB:ned  the  poet  to  assist 


'n'el?'fo7  gi- 


Rou^h  Ri 

CulMb  'ln'Sepi«nber,  1898,  be  was  mustered  out,'witt> 
his  regiioent,  at  Uontaidi,  Long  bland.  Shortly  follow- 
ing he  was  Dominated  for  governor  of  New  York,  and 
elected.  November,  ISOS.  Two  yearalater  he  was  unani- 
mously nominated  for  vicf-preaidsnt  o!  the  United 
SUtes  by  the  Republican  National  Convention,  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  elected.     He  succeeded  to  the  prreidenoy 

..r,^rn,.la.l   liu   hia  Twrtv  tn  iiiin''»il   himiuiir     unrl  nlwted 


.  1B04.  He 
tive,  politica 
d  widely  tr  - 


1  ba* 


bheWeJit.""Historyof  SieNavalWarof  1812."  ' 

ng  Trips  o(  a  Ranchman,"  -Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
wn,"  'life  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,"  "Ranch  Ijfe  and 
Hunting  Trail,"  -History  of  New  York."  "Americ«i 
Ideals  and  Other  Essays."  "The  Wilderness  Hunter." 
'The  Rough  Itiders,"  ''Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell."  and 
'The  Strenuous  Life."  His  efforts  in  bringine  about 
:he  treaty  of  pence  between  Ja^n  and  Russia  in  1M>5 


Bool.  EUhu, 


a£dit)! 


W^S". 


rda™* 


n  isse. 


while  entered  the  New  York  Univers 

was  Krodualed  in  1807.     On  August  _. 

pointed  secretary  of  war  by  Prteident  McKi 
March  5,  IWl.  was  >minT™nt«rt.  »fl»r  I 
—       Secret 


S45;  WHsgiaduatod 
Iter  teaching  for  a 
ity  Lew  School  and 


.n  War,  Secretary  I 

Jovernment  in  all  i 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  PI 
1903,  he  resigned  the  office  ol 

Roosevelt  appointed  him  secretary  of 

th"'^'Si-Smerican'"c™ntrie?.*™n'"? 


Ipanlsh- 
UniMd 


,v  Google 
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(d  IS80  aad  1393;  mccwded  to  the  preml»nhip  ia  1804, 
raiansd  in  ISSfi,  ud  ntired  [rom  die  Icwlsnuip  of  Ihe 
Libenl  puty,  October,  ISSO;    aiac*  tbffii  he  hu  been 

EIDBUDeDt  on  Hveml  importsnt  occsiioTU.  notably  dur- 
ig  the  Faahodi  eriaii  and  the  TranavaAl  neiDti&tioiu, 
ia  both  of  which  ba  supporied  Lord  Sulisbury:  bu 
delivered  maay  notable  apeecLea  on  litanry  and  Kcioi 
■ubiecls.     In  JBOO^  published  an  mlBreeting  rtudy  of 


Napoleoi 
ud,  bacan 

Boaeersui 

born  at  KInga 
bad  aeltled  d 


-■■The  List 


a  Liberal  Laai^ue.     Hu 


the  front;   bishty  difltiritfmahad 
paiani  of  iefl2-e3.  winning  battlas  at  luu 
Stone  Biver:    but  defeated  at  Cbickamai 
oouunaDd;  ninatsted  in  18M  he  drove  Pi 


led  aa  as  eiisiDear,  hi 
when  (be  atil  WM 

oself  during  the  cam 


Treaaury;  died  Dear  Log  Ana 


ID  Italy.     Be 
Ilaliaa  Literal 


otMia- 
ol'the  UDit«l  StatM 


BalUda   and 


Ronetlj,  daughter 
inibm-,28.  IBBJ.  at  the 


id  hi>  Circle' 

laiiter 


under  Matt^  at  tbe  I.yoeuia  of  Bologna-  Atsoag  bia 
ohief  operas  are  "Tancredi"  (1813),  "II  Barbiere  di 
Beviglia"  {1816),  and  ■■GuBholtnoTell^'  <18M).  He  alio 
eompomd  a  "Stabat  Mater"  (1B42),  and  other  Church 
miuic.  Froia  1824  onwanla  h«  lived  chieBy  io  Paria. 
Diad,  1868. 

BothMhIld  iOtr.  jmm.  rdfihUt).  the  name  ol  a  oele- 
bnted  Jewiih  family  of  banken  and  financien.  Meyer 
Anselm  Rothachild,  waa  bora  at  Franltford.  1743,  died, 
1812.  Waade^gnsdfortbeprieathood.but  ahawed  more 
aptitude  for '' ---*  '■-*  "--  '--^-■- 


wfamjllgjf. 


fl  Bill  (: 


raiaed  b 


waa  bom  1S40, 


BouaaeaUi  Jean  jacque*  (Rini' 

pher,  wai  bom  1712,  aon  ol  r ■" 

waa  apprenticed  to  an  engrai 
into  Savoy  (1728),  wb«t«  he  w 
«otruated  him  to  the  care  ol 
Anneoy.     During  the  enauing 


watchmaicer  at  Gene 


with  ber  and  went 


■  <>">>j. 


In  1750  he  gained  a  prise,  otferod  by  the  Acad- 


act  (1759),  "Du  Contrat  & 


ilion  (1762).     The  yea™  1766-77  b< 


land  aa  the  sunt  of  Hu 

Boype,  Joalah,  pnifeesor  of  hinlory  and  philoaophy. 
Harvard;  bom  in  Cran  Valley,  Nevada  County,  Cat., 
Kovember  20.  1855;  graduate  of  Univemity  of  Califor- 
nia, 1875  IFh.  D..  Johoa  Hopkins.  1878:  LL.  D  ,  Uni- 
veraity  of  Aberd*         "     ''      ""     ■"""-     ''     "^      '  *- 


in  English  li 
'}SS2-^2.'  pi 


^    of    Philoaophy, 
m  CormnonwaAltli 


se'rie9),"''ThB  Fe'^of  dakfield"&wk "' _ 

Spirit  of  Modern  Philoeophy,"  "The  Conception  of  Qod" 
(mintauthor),  ■The  World  and  tbe  Individual"  (2  vol*.), 
''^The  Conception  of  Immortality."  "Studiea  of  Oood 
and  Evil."  "OuthuHofFsycholoEy,""  Herbert Bpancac," 
"  An  GsUmate  and  a  K«view."  etc, 

Rubens,  PetArPaul.  a  distlniuiehed  Flemlahpalotei: 
bom  in  Biegen,  Weatpbalia.  June  26.  1677.  He  went  to 
Antwerp  in  I60S,  and  was  aoon  after  made  court  paint«r 


Countries.     In 
Hary  de  Hedici 


.e  Albert.  B 


of  t: 


anployed  by  tl 

the  gallery  of  the  Luiembouia 
■  illuetrstive  of  the  prindpal 


aoeoeaorherlilB. 

to  the  Duke  of  Bl -^ . , , 

He  was  afterward  amployed  by  tbe  Infanta  laabtfla  and 
the  King  of  Spain  in  kdm  important  negotiationa  whiah 


in  the  picture  gallery  at  Munich.  "Tbe  Descent  from 
the  Croea,"  at  Antwerp,  ia  perhapa  hia  nualerpiece.  He 
died  in  Antwerp,  May  30,  1640. 

Ruitalt,  or  Bodolf  I.,  King  of  Germany,  founder  of 
the  Hababurs  Dynaaty,  waa  bam  1218;  wa)  elected 
emperor  in  1273.  and,  by  bia  conceeaiona  to  Gregory  XI. 

with  Ottocar,  King  ot  Bohemia,  was  li^miinated  by  (he 
' I  1278.     Hia  aon,  Wen- 
Bohemia  and  Uoravia. 
le  Doblee.  and  granted 


ceeLauB,  did  hon 
Rudolf  curbed 


Xp 


the  FroteaUnls;  b^  1611.  his  brother,  Matthias,  aup- 
porlod  by  other  kinsmen,  bad  wrested  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  from  him;  had  a  taate  for  aatjoloey  and  al- 
chemy, and  patmniied  Kepler  and  Tycbo  Biahe.  Died. 
1612. 

Uumtord.  BenJamlD  Thompaon.  Count,  waa 
bom  in  Wobum.  HassBchusetta.  March  26,  1T53.  He 
waa  an  American  scinntiat.  notfd  especially  for  his  auo- 
ceesful  endeavon  to  apply  the  principlesol  natural  phi- 
losophy to  practical  usee.  He  waa  originally  a  teacher 
at  Rumford.  near  Gonoord,  in  his  oaSve  Slate;  but, 
having  taken  part  in  the  political  movemcnCa  of  the 
time,  ne  was  sent  to  Englaad  by  General  Washington 
u  the  bearer  of  deapatcht«.  There  he  occupied  for  a 


[ought  on  the  royal  si 
lerviceof  theKlngofBi 
in  that  kingdom,  in  n 
Count  of  t?e  Holy  Ro 


choosing  Rumford 


In  1802  he  took  up  I 


ubliahad  idylls,  lyrica. 


o  Auteuil.  where  he  remained  until  hia  death.  Hia  only 
llaiary  works  of  importance  are:  "E«ays.  Political  Eco- 
lomical,  and  Philosophical"  <179S-1802).  and  a  volume 
it  "Papers  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics" 
:iB02>.     Died,  IS14. 

Runeberg.  Johon  Ludwlg,  bom  in  1804;  Swedish 
»oet;  studied  at  the  Univeisity  "'  *l—-  ■—  —•'.'  "' 
Ihs  College  of_Borg8,,1847-S0; 

iVoldmai,   ,- , 

._     ^wQ,     Pa.,    lS67;     wa*  educated  at 

Indiana.  Harvard,  and  Columbian  (now  George  Wash- 
ington! Universitim,  and  in  Europe  (B.  A.,  Indiana, 
1890,  D.  C.  L..  Columbian  IBOI:  G«>i«e  Washington, 
1907):  lecturer  in  philosophy  and  history,  Pennsylvania 
Slats  College,  18B5-M;  literary  work.  1805-1804;  edi- 
torial staff  of  Ihe  ■'  American  Speclalor,"  "  Ridgway's." 
and  the  "  Nashville  Tenneasean. '  1904-08;  has  traveled 
exlenaively  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Author  and 
editor:  "The  Century  Book  of  Facta";  "  Leadeia  ot 
Men";  "The  Ca^uls  of  the  World";  "Byllabua  of 
American    F^tica";     "The    Standard     Dictionary    of 


.dbyGoogIc 
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BnpCTt,  Prince  Robert,  of  Bavana.  wm  born  IBIS,    hii  pai 
Ha  vu  k  loii  of  Fredenck  V.,  Elector  Palaliae,  by  Eliu        --■  "' 
becb,  ddut  daughUr  of  Jsmea  I,,  of  England,  and  whoa 
■iatar  ii  known  in  Ensliih  biitory  as  the  Elcrtreu  Bophi 
of  HanoTer.     Ha  took  a  prominent  part  in  tha  eivll  wai 
of  England  under  biB  uncle,  Cbarieg  I,,  and  was  distil 


t^gn  of  CbarlcB  II.  he  serred  in  the  fleet,  and  wm  aller- 
wards  appointed  Governor  a[  Windaor.  In  his  last  yean 
he  amused  himKlf  with  scientific  ounuits:  and  is  eaid 
to  have  invented  pinchbeck,  sometimes  called  prince' i 
metal,  and  the  curiouB  scientlGc  Coys  called  Prince  Ru- 
pen's  drops.  He  is  buried  in  Henry  tha  Seventli'B 
CW>el.  Westminster.     Died,  1082. 

Baahi  Benjamin,  American  physician  and  politician, 
born  at  Philadelphia,  1745.  He  studied  at  Edinhurgh^ 
irae  nlunied  to  Congress  in  1778,  and  signed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence;  beeama  professor  in  the  Insti- 
tute ol  Medicme  at  Philadelphia  in  1T9I.  Among  hig 
irorks  are.  "Essays.  Lilenry,  Manl,  and  Philosophi- 
cal"! "Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations";  and  "A 
History  of  the  Yellow  Fever."     Died.  1813. 

Kuakln,  John,  was  bom  in  London,  ISlfl,  and  edu- 
^    it  Oxford.     In  1S43  appeared  the  first  volume  ol 


'lUoden. , 

lag  volumes  were  publiibed  in  1 

umpaof  ArcbitMture,"  and  "S 
I860  he  became  deeply  intenal 
irf  the  ace,  and  publiabed  "UnU 
Pulveris.''  Among  his  later 
Ulles."  "The  Ethics  of  the  Di 
Wild  Olives.-  and  '-PrKieriu 
laphy,  completed  i 


1SB8;     Mr.  B,usl 


lhiBLast.'-_and"Muner 
St,"  an'""Tha  Crol^o 
iharmins  autobiog 

.pril!  1867,  and"tli 
ll.  upon  iiim.  Ma- 
ofessor  of  Fine  Art 
He  was  obliged  t 
failiog  health.     Fo 


I,,  Annie  IMiss). 


i6&:    first  fitaHC  appearance 
rani  at  New  York  in  juvenile 


born  ill  Uve 


e  Theater  Compai 


o  United  Statee  aj 


■ns  iathrop-s  ■'  Elaine  " 
>unt  of  iU  health;   ainct 


a  Whig  in  1813 

Corporation  Acts  X1S28).  and  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  Act  (IS2B):  was  paymoster-geneial  under  Lord 
Grey,  1830-34,  and  drew  up  tha  Government  Keform  Bill 
(1S32I;  was  home  secretary  (1835-30).  and  colonial  sec- 
retory (1839-41)  under  Lord  Melbourne;  ied  the  Oppo- 
Bition  (1841-46):  was  primeminister  0846-52);  went  as 
British  plenipotentiary  to  the  Vienna  Conference  (1855); 
was,  foreign  secretary  under  Lord  PalmervtoD  (I85»-fl6); 

^^ defeat  of  his  Reform  Bill  in  (18'6a)."  F^l'^ussel! 
published  an  "EBBa;y  on  tlw  History  of  tha  English  Cov- 

Died.  1878. 

Kussell,  Lillian,  opera  singer;  born  (Helen  Louise 
Leonard)  in  Iowa  in  ISSl;  edui^ated  in  (Convent  Sacred 
Heart,  (Chicago;  sang  in  church  choir,  and.  in  1879. 
was  engaged  by  E.  E.  Rice  to  play  in  "Pinafore." 
Later,  aang  ballads  at  Tony  Pastor's  TheaUr.  New  York; 
joined  UcCauU  Opera  Company,  of  which  she  was  prima 

starred  in  various  operatic  rflles  in  United  States  and 
England;  married,  first,  David  Braham,  composer; 
■econd.  Edward  Solomon,  composer;  third,  Sig.  Perugini, 
operatic  tenor. 

Rnysdaal  (roit'dar)  or  Bnrsdael.  Jacob  TaD.aneDf 
at  Haarlem,  proTiably  about  1625.  died  in  the  poorhouse 


.tings  voni  executed  by  A.  van  de  Velde,"  Philip 
■nu  i-ieler  Wouwerman.  C.  Berghem.  and  other*. 

Ruyter  (nii'lcr).  Mlchlel  AdrlaansMion  de,  a  cele- 
brated Dutch  Admiral,  bom  at  Flushing  in  1607,  died, 
1878,  in  Uia  port  of  Syracuse  ftpm  a  wound  reoeived  in  an 
engafement  with  the  French.  He  rose  to  his  rank  from 
the  situation  of  cabin-boy,  and  distinguished  bimsell  for 
remarkable  seamanship  and  bravery  in  many  nav^ 
hattlee.  but  more  eapeeially  in  16S3,  in  1666.  and  in  1672, 
Bgunst  the  British  Seet- 

Kyaa,  Patrick  John,  Roman  archbishop,  was  bom 
nearThurlea.lrelaod.^ilSSl.,    He  was  ordslned  deacon 

raised  to  the  prieetkood  in  1854-  In  1872  was  ei'ecled 
coadjutor  archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  His  adminiatration 
was  energetic  and  succeoafuL  He  was  nominated  arch- 
bishop of  Philadelphia  in  1SS4.  He  is  distinguished  aa 
a  graceful  and  eloquent  speaker  Adthor  of  "  What 
Catholics  Do   Not  Believe";  "The  C^uan  of  Uodem 

Ryan.  Thomaa  Fortune,  liaancier:  bom  in  Nelson 

County.  Va..  October  17,  1)^51.  Began  buaiueaa  life, 
1SB8,  Baltimore  dry  goods  house;  entered  W^l  Street, 
1870;  member  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  1S74: 
afterwards  interceted  in  consolidation  and  extonsion  of 
street  railway  and  lighting  systenu.  New  York,  Chica^. 

ways  in  the  South,  coal  pmperties  in  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia,  and  railways  in  Ohio.     Vice-pi«ident  of  Mot- 
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vor  Company  ol 
ly,   Nfltionaf  Bi 


n  Tobacco  Com- 


eaman,  waa  obliged  Ut  leave 
«  in  tJie  rising  ^  1856.  and  ag 
«ek  refuge  in  France.  On  his 
views  and  joined  General  Prim, 


er  corporations;  purchaeed  con- 
e  stack  of  Equitable  Lifk  Aaaui- 
ed  Statee,   IBOfi.     Delegata  from 


urn  he  changed 


luted  till,  I. 

down  to  1002,'  Died,! 

Syracuse.  N.V*,i 
and  Margaret  Fii 
schools  oFsyracuf 
1S47  (degree.  Misirai  ol  J. 

IWM);  married  in  WatorvL.., 

to  RusseU  Sage.     Pies'idnnt  of  Emma  Willard  Aasocia- 
.:.-. V, 1  o— ^^ty  of   Mayflower  Deaeondar'- 

aer  Polytechi 


Has  added  large  si 
male  Seminary,  H' 
other  institutions. 

Balnte-G 
French  criti 


I.  iseg. 

idanta. 

.f  Troy  Fe- 


,   Charles  Ausnilln.   bora 


1  ISO*; 


-- —  ..^  --„-  - dee"  and  other  period- 

n  1840.  became  Maiarin  librarian.     In  1850. 
nhe  "  Constitutional,"  in  which  appeared   his 


Kame' ""citiien 'irPennsyl^'wL?  and   a  biSdiS^ 
meral  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  serving  wiOT  dis- 


s  bccan 


battles 


idied   diawi 


B  represented  with  true  pi 
chnique.     It  ia  aaid  ibat  tl 


two  years  afterwardo  auffered  a  defeat  with  heavy  loai, 
at  the  hands  of  the  Miami  Indians.     Died,  181S- 

Salnt  Gaudeos.  Autrastus,  sculptor;   born  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  in  1848;  came  to  United  S'-«—  i"  inf-ni-v. 

Cooper  Institute,  1861:    st 

of  Design,  1865-86   (hon.  L...  _.. _.. 

Princeton):  at  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Paris.  1867-70. 
In  Rome.  1870-72,  producing  there.  1871,  his  first 
figure.  "Hiawatha'';  settled  in  New  York.  1872. 
Among  his  works  are  -Adoration  of  the  Cmaa"  (in  St. 
Thomas'  Church.  New  York),  "The  Puritan,"  "Diana" 
(on  tower  of  Madiaon  Square  Garden.  {Jew  York); 
statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  A.  Logan,  Clu- 

n;iti7ec,Ck)Ol^lc 
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tMgo;  Adminl  F»rt«ut,  New  York;  Peter  Coaper. 
New  Yorli;  Colonel  K.  G.  BliHw,  Bogton:  monumeat 
to  General  Shermfto.  New  York,  und  oiuneroui  other 
■t«tiiei.  busts,  etc.     Died.  1907. 

Sakm]!.  Harqulii,  Ja^nese  premier,  belong*  to  an 
illustrioiis  family  which,  in  the  ^ast.  has  had  marriMe 


marquig  benme  minister  tn  Augtria-Uungary  and  theo 


sreat  friend  of  Marguia  llo.  Marquis  Baionji  assisted 

and  became  its  leader  in  1903.     At  three  difficult  crisM 
the  miLAdo   bos   called   MarQuia  Sainnji   to  be  prime 

SallBbur;.  narquls  of.  ao  eminent  British  atstea- 
man;  was  born  at  HatReld  in  1830.  He  was  graduated 
from  Christ  Church  College,  Oiford,  in  IS53,  ami  sat  in 
parliament  for  SUmford,  1863-68.  He  was  secreUry 
(or  India,   1886-97,  and  again  1874-76.     In  the  latter 

practically  the  leader  of  the  Conference  of  Constanti- 
1-      ,_  ,„-r^  , ...^  loreipi  secr^tarj;.  and. 


r^i''. 


"La  Tosoa,"  aod 


the  pnnripal  leade 
Lords,  aod  later  n 


hebeiTan 
e  House 


on  Qambetta.  Died.  190S. 
Rarvent.  John  SliiKer,  artist;  bnm  in  Florence. 
Italy.  ISSe;  educated  in  Italy  and  Germany:  studied 
painting  at  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Florence,  Italy,  artd 
in  Paris  under  Csrolus  Duran.  Exhibited  portnut  o( 
Camlus  Durau  in  Paris  Salon  of  IB77;  traveled  io  Spain, 
)87e.  and  on  return  openeci  studio  in  Paris;  removvd 
to  London.  1884.  and  has  since  resided  there.  Haa 
painted  many  portraits,  English  and  American,  one  of 
recant  note  being  that  of  President  Itoosevelt.  painted 
in  1903:  also  >-anous  otherpictur^.  of  which  his  J»^D-. 

Sa'lli,"tbe  son'of  Kish.  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the 
fint  King  of  the  Israelites,  was  anointed  by  Samuel.  B.C., 

'"  ■!\n"l'^lhre^p('\^^^  on  Mount  Gill™! 


ucceeded  by  David,  i 

'icnlainedtn  I  Samuel.™  la] 
!,  HInot  Judson,  Unitarian 


■lergjTiiaii:   t 


the  territory  of  the  Sabinea.  and  attained  the  quKslor- 

In™e'c™  war!  and  be^mo  govwQor  o^^NurrndL^ 
enriched  himself  by  extortions,  and  returned  to  Rome 

"Catijine  d>nsniracy,"  and  the  "War  with  Jugurthn." 
among  other  works,  in  a  terse  and  forcible  style,  and  was 
the  precunor  of  Livy  and  Tacitus;  lus  a  nriter  he  affeeU 
the  moralist,  though  he  lived  in  vice.  86-35  B.  C. 

Samuel,  a  Jewish  prophet,  bom  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
about  ilSGB.C.;  coDsecrated  byhismotherfromearliest 
ynn  (o  the  service  of  the  Ijird;  who  became  a  judge 
when  be  was  40,  anointed  first  Saul  and  then  David  to 
be  king  over  the  till  then  disunited  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
thus  became  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 

Sand.  GeorEe,  nom  de  plume  of  Madame  Dudevant; 
bom  in  1804 ;  French  novelist;  sepaiated  from  her  hus- 
band in  ISSl,  in  which  year  was  published,  under  the 
pseudonym  "  Julee  Sand.''  a  novel  written  in  collabora- 
tion with  Sandcau.  Next  year  she  began  to  write  under 
the  weU-known  signature.  Tier  chief  works  being  "Con- 
audo,"  "  La  Comteese  de  Rudobitadt."  "  Les  Sept  Cordes 
de  la  Lyre."  "J-a  Petite  Fadette  "  "EUe  et  Lui,"  "Le 
Harquia  de  Vlllemer."  and  other  plays,  and  "  Impms- 
uona  et  Souvenirs."     Died.  1876. 

Santa  Ana  or  Anna,  Antonio  Lopei  de,  bom  in 
17BS;  Mexican  general;  fought  at  first  for  the  Span- 
iards, but  in  18S9.  defeated  their  expedition,  and  be- 

of™«e!'a"  defended  Vera  cfui* against  the  Frtinch 
in  1839.  but,  after  ha>-ing  been  dictator  from  1841  to 
1S44,  wa«  banished.  He  returned  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  ITniled  Stntn.  and  in  1853-Gfi  was  again 
dictator.  He  was  afterwards  banished  once  more  (or 
intriguing  against  Juarei.  Died.  1876. 
Han  to»-pnnipnl.M.,aRra>ilian  of  niHini  and  leisure 

navi^tion  "is  not  a  mere  plaything  but  a  practical  in- 
vention, capable  of  being  applied  in  a  thoroughly  useful 

fashion."     He  won  the  D(   "   ^   "   ■-    ■" - 
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■rn  Sphinx," 
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an of  Chris- 
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>ur  Unitarian 
Hand-book,;; 

Sacred  Songa  for 


hould  g 


Life,"  "A  Man."  "Religion  forTo-di 
Gospel,"  "Hymns."  "The  Minii 
"Musics.  FacU,  and  Theories,"  "L 

"Life's  Dark  Problems,"     Editor;       „ ^  ._. 

Public  Worship"  Iwitb  Howani  M.  Dow).  "Unitarian 
Catechism,"  "Life  Beyond  Death."  "The  Paasine  and 
the   Permanent  in   Religion,"    "  IJving  by  the  Day," 
"Men  and  Women."  "Can  Telepathy  ExplainT" 
Savonarola,  Fra  GIralamo,  Italuin  preacher;  born 

Florence™where  he  dVu^tlncc/^uM  if'aJl 'kindB°™He 
waa  twice  sent  as  envoy  to  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  and 
after  the  eipulslon  of  Piem  de'Medici  was  real  ruler  of 


capture  of  Maestncht.  He  left  a  work  entitled  "Ura 
Reveries,"  which  was  published  in  17fi7,  andsubsequflntly 
translated.     Died.  1750. 

Schaeberle,  John  Harlln.  astronomer:  bom  in 
Gennany,  1853:  ramo^-ed  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1854; 
apprentice  in  Chicago  machine  shop,  1S6S-7 1;   became 

Schsul;  constructed  a  number  of  telescopes:  graduated 
from  University  of  Michigan,  C.  E..  1876  ILL.  D..  Uni- 
versity of  California,   1898);.  private  assistant  to  Pro- 

Mtm^ili™  i  n"!!  n  I  versity  of"MTc^gan ,  ^7  8^!^™  Mliro  no- 


■  eclipse  expedition 
ayenne  and  Chile. 


19, 


_ ae  Legion  of  Honor,  19041    He  ia  no 

himself  to  flying  machines. 

Sardou.  Vlclorlen,  bom  in  1831 ;  French 
whose  first  comedy,  produced  at  the  Oditou  ii 
a  failure;  won  a  reputation  by  "M.  Gamt." 
-■-  -1    produced  at  the  D^jair-  ■'-■ 


BcfilfTi  Jacob  Henry,  banker:    bora  in  Frsnkfort- 
r.,..th^v(^a.  Gennany,    1S47;    educated   in  schools  of 
:   came  to  the  United  States.  1865;   settled  in 


r  York; 


r    of    Nat 


of    i 


mit1«itothe  Acadi 
Bciap  of  Paper."  "No»  Inl 


lu  Mo 


Among  his  beet-knowi 

che."  the  original  of  "A  , 

"of  "Peril,"  "Dora,"  of  1 


,  „,...w.  ^.  ..-. — -  ^.ty  Bank,  Western 
national  Bank.  Columbia  Bank,  Morton  Trust  Co.. 
Bond  and  Mortgage  Guarantee  Co..  Industrial  Trust  Co., 
Providence.  Equitable  Lite  Assurance  Society  of  United 
States,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quiucy  Railroad  Company, 
Union  PaciEc  Railroad.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany. Westarn  Union  Telegraidi  Company.  Woodbine 
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S«curitin  Com- 


I'  BotUamen 
Schiller,  Johann  Chrlstopb  Friedrlcb  tod,  one 

b»ch,    1759, 


, idicHl  profasioD,  aL-    ,-,  - , 

Mrmy  surffeoa,  produced,  Id  1777.  bis  t»«t^y  ol 
Kobben,    A  vork  which  esublished  hia  rvputatif 


fas 


'■The  Maid 
'  as  well  as 
II.-     Finally, 


hia  frieod  Goche.  Bchiller  entered  upon  the  profeasarahip 
at  history  at  Jena  University;  and,  two  yeara  later, 
publiHhed  hia  "  History  of  the  Thinv  YearB'  War";  and, 
Id  ITSO,  his  masterpiece,  the  tragedy  of  "Wntlenstein." 

In  1799,  he  took  up  hia  Bbods  in  Weirn"  -h.r.  1. 

posed   hiB  dramaa  of  "Mary  Stuart, 

Orleaoa."  and  "The  Bride  of  Uanin 

exquieit«  poem   "The  Song  of  the  [ 

lACk,  appesj'ed  one  of  the  moat  popuuu  ui  ud  ai-amas, 

'■WilUwn  Tell.';     Died,  1805.     The  ballads  of  Bchiller 

Bchley,  Wlnfleld  Scoll,  rai-adiniral  oTl^ted ItaM 
Navy:  bom  near  Frederick,  Md.,  October  0,  IKig; 
WTved  io  W»l  Gulf  blockadins  aquadrDn  from  1861; 
waa  in  eogacementi  leadinz  to  capture  of  Port  Hudann, 
I<k,  1863:  rcnuined  in  Southern  walera  unt^l  1804. 
Than,  until  1800.  in  Pacific  atatinn  u  eiH^.t.iv.  r,ffi».r 
e(  suaboftt  "Watereel' 
Chinae  ox" 
landed  100 1 


[chairman  of  United  Btalea  F 


i  of  Darwiniam," 


..  "=1SK 

tlou.''  ,',"nie  Ethical 
;meili"  "Report  (i* 


LL.    D., 


Cbiricbi  Tslanda,  1Sfl4,  and  in  ISflS, 
)an  Salvador  to  protect  United  Btstes 
■n  1872, 


ajid  the  South  Atlantic  Btalea  anij,  1884,  took  command 
of  Greeley  KeUef  Eipedition  and  rescued   Lieutenant 
Oiwlev  and  sii  aurvivoni  Bt  Cjine  Subine.     Commanded 
t  Valparaiso,  Chile, 


■nob.  Car 
for  which 
Plaoed  in 


o,  July  3,  1 


and  settled  trou 

■veral  American  ^  _ 

EriOBson's  body  to  Sweden,  August,  1891. 
ecoived  gold  medal  from  King  of  Sweden, 
mand  oTthe  "Klying  Squadrpn"  on  duly 

■■     -■    *       *jan  of  Cervera's  fleet  off  San- 

8-  wai  presented  witi  a  gold  sword  by  people"o/ 
rennsylvania;  a  silver  sword  ty  the  Boyal  Arcanum; 
k  gold  and  jewelal  medal,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Uary- 

bsttle^Santiaso.  Retired  at  age  Wit'  1901.  Author: 
"Rescue  of  Greeley."  "Forty-five  Yeara  Under  the  Flag." 
Scbofleld.  Jobn  McAllister,  Ueutenant-geDeml  in 
United  Stales  Army;  born  in  Gerry.N.Y.,  1831;  entered 
Wat  Point,  1849;    graduated,   1853  (LL.  D.,  Chicago 


Florida  until  1855^  aaaistant  profeasor  of  ni 
ophy.  W«t  Point,  1855-60;  under  lavr 
profeaaor     of     physics,     Washington     Un 


•1  phila 


KS," 


j(  volunteere:  commanded  a  depart^ 
L  the  field;  waa  in  the  AtlaciA  oam- 
mmianded  at  the  battle  of  Franklin, 

(Mne  division  commander;  wassecretary  of  war,  1888-69, 
commanded  the  army  of  the  United  Statea,  1888-95; 
vaa  made  lieutcnaut-eeneial,  1895:    retired  from  active  I 
Krvice  by  operatino  of  law,  September 29, 1895.    Author:  I 

Schurman.  Jacob  Gonld,  prwdent  of  Cornell  i 
Univeraity  since  1892;  born  in  FieetowQ,  Prince  Edward  I 
lalaod.  May  22,  1854;  graduate  of  Univenity  of  London. 
A.  B,  and  A,  M.,  in  course,  1877  and  1878,  and  1877-78 
■tudicd  at  Paris  and  Univenity  of  Edinbur^,  D.  Se,  in 
ooune.  Studied  two  years  at  Heidelberg,  Berlin  and 
Gsttingen,  and  in  Italy  (LL.  D.,  Columbia  University. 
1SB2;  Yale  Univeraity,  1901;  University  of  Edinburgh, 
1902}.  Was  1880-82,  professor  of  English  literature, 
political  economy  and  psychology,  Acadia  College; 
1882-86,  profnaar  of  metaphysics  and  English  literature, 
Dalhousie  Colleger  1S8S-92,  Sage  prot«sor  oC  philosophy 
and  latter  part  nf  time  dean  of  Sage  School  of  Philonophy, 
Cornell:    appointed.  January.   1899,  by  the  pmident. 


1849;  joined  revolutionary  anny.  but  finally  had'ta  flea 
to  Switserland.  Newspaper  correspondent,  Paris.  1851; 
teacher  in  London.  Came  to  the  United  Btatea,  1S52; 
settled  in  Watert^wn,  Wis,;  waa  defeated  as  Republican 
candidate  for  lieulenant-goveraor  of  WiscouiD,  1857; 
member  of  National  Bapublioan  Convention.  1860; 
United  Statea  minister  to  Spain,  1861;  tesigned  to  enter 
army;    appointed  brisadiac-general,  April,  1862;   major- 

rneral,  March  14,  1863;  comnlanded  division  at  Second 
L)ll  Run  and  at  Chaocalloraville,  artd  a  corps  at  Gettys- 
burg. Washington  oorraapoDdent  to  New  York 
Tribune,"  18e&«S:  founded  "Detnit  Post."  1866; 
editor  of  "St.  Louis  WMtlich*  Poit,"  18fl7;  temporary 
chairman  of  Republican  National  Convention,  Cbicsgo, 
1868:    United  9t«t«  senator  from  Missouri,   1889775; 


supported  Hay 
-81:    editor  "N 

-_. .,..e  of   leaden   of   -. 

J884-  supported  Cleveland  for  y,™.,.^!...,  u.™,..,,-,.™. 
to  "Harper's  Weekly,"  1892-08;  Author:  "SpBech™." 
"Life  of  Henry  Clay,  ''Abraham  Lincoln,  an  Essay." 
Died.  1906, 

Schnab,  Charles  H..  capitalist,  ex-president  rt 
United  SUlea  Steel  CorooraUon;  born  in  Williamaburg, 
Pa.,  April  18,  1882:  childhood  from  5th  year  at  Loretto. 
Pa.;  educated  in  village  school  and  St.  Francis  Coll«ie: 
ss  a  boy  drove  stage  from  Loretto  to  Creaeon,  Pa-.  uv& 
miia;  entered  service  of  Carnegie  Co.,  ss  Btake.driver  In 
engineering  corps  of  Ed^ar  Thompson  steel  works;  roae 
steadily;  became  supermlandant  of  Homestead  works 
and  Gnally  president  of  Camagie  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.;   presi- 


Sclplo.  AlrtcanuB,  PUbllus  Cornelius,  bom  in  234 

d.  C:  Roman  general;  took  Carthago  Nova  aod  COD- 
luared  8pain,  became  cansul  in  206  B.  C.  and  brought 
f>  a  conclusion  the  second  Punic  War  by  the  drfeat  at 
Elannibal  at  Zama  (202  B.  C).  He  became  a  second 
:ime  consul,  but  his  popularity  passed  away  on  aceouot 
i  the  arrogance  ol  fan  later  years.  Died,  183. 
Bcolt.  Sir  Walter,  Bart.,  bom  in  1771;  novelist: 
*  '"  "         gnet  in  Edinbur^i,  and 

^ „ .'^ion'i"  IS 

..ona  froin  the  Gen __  .. 

"Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  being „     . 

mion,"  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  other  poems, 
1814.  ha  published  "Waverley,"  anonymouslv,  an 
succeeding  years  appeared  the  seriea  called  by  that  ni 

be  was  ruined  by  the  bankruptcy  of  MeBsrs,  Consti 

ceHful  attempt  to  meet  his  liabilitin  by  means  of 
"  Lif e  of  Napoleor -._-_j._...__ -.  _.j 


"Quarterly   Reviei 


and  his  "Joumal" 
l!fi2-16; 


was  published  in  1890.     j: 
Scott,  Wlnfleld,  bom 

and,  after  further  services, . 

in  1842.  Having  conducted  the  war  against  Msxieo, 
he  was  Kspubtican  candidate  for  the  pr«idency  in  1852, 
but  was  not  elected.  He  retired  from  the  anoy  in  ISOl. 
and  died  at  West  Point,  1866. 

Seawall,  Holly  Elliot,  author;  bom  in  Olouccatar 
Couoty.  Va.,  October  23,  1860;  daughter  of  John 
Tyler  Seaweli  (a  nephew  of  President  Tyler);  educated 
at  home.  Her  father  died  and  she  and  her  mather 
removed  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Bwan  writing  sketches 
-_j  .._^^  ;.  ,..,.%  b.,i,i:.i,_i  ^t  novel  in  1890, 
'      of  two  offered 


10.  her  "  Little  Jarvis  "  took  a  prii 

f'outh's  Oimpanian"  for  the  beet  suiry 

n  1S95,  her  ''Sprightly  Romance  of  Mar —      — 

a  o(  t3,000  offered  by  the  "New  York_ Herald. 


"Midshipntaa    PauMinc," 

□igitiredby^OOQlC 


BIOGRAPHY 


■''■p?gr^^ 


Lioa."  "dsvio  Hftmilton,"  "The  Hou»  of  Emmoat, 
"Fa» Bouchard."  "Franceilu,"  "Children  oIDealiay," 
"Fifl,"  "Tbe  Great  Scoop."  Pl»y«:  "Maid  Maiion," 
"Spnihtlr  Romance  of  Slaraac." 

Seeler,  John  Bobert,  hisioriao;  bom  in  1334.  In 
1803.  h*  KU  appointsd  profenor  of  tAtia  at  Univaruty 
Colleo.  London,  and,  in  18IW.  became  Ri    '  'or 

ot  modeni  history  at  Cambridge.     Id  1861  ed 

anonymously  "£cn  Homo,"  and  be  ols  fe 

■ad  Timn  o[  Btein."   "The  Eipanaion 
and  "GniBlorGreBceandGreaterBrilain.'  5, 

Sembrlch.  Marcell>.  bom  in  ISGS;  A  r: 

mads  her  di<but  at  Athens  in   1877.  in 
and  afterwanli  sann  at  Vbenna,  Dresden.  id 

New  York,  her  favorite  paita  beinc  Sua  a. 


Being  aecueed  of  conepiracy,  he  died   85  B.  C,  by  open- 


beaded    thex'Rcpuhli 


mful  CI 


;  Spanish  theoloiiiflr 

for  his  Afianism  by  the 

Henry,  bom  in  1801;  American 
d  governor  of  Xew  York  in  1B3S, 
tiniled  States  senator.     He  nov 


1  ISM. 


bccama  eecretary  of  sUU<  under  Uncoln,  in  1881.     He 

«1.      He  wroie  a  "Life  of  John  Quincy  Adsme,"  and 
»(h.r  .nrlu.     Died.  1872, 

',  William  Bufua,  major-general  in  United 
r^retlred;  born  in  Galceburg.  Uich..  October 


ai  artillery  officer  in  TTnian  army  during  tba  Ovil  War; 
inatmctnr  in  io«logy  and  geolagy.  I^wrence  ScientiBa 
School,  ISeS-72:  profeanr  of  palcoDtoloiy,  1808-87, 
and  afteraard  proreesor  ot  teoloiy.  Harvard;  director 
of  Kentucky  leological  mirvey,  187B-80,  devotins  part 
of  each  year  to  IhaC  work:  from  1S84  to  1900,  ■eolocist 
ID  charge  of  Attaotic  diviuon  of  United  State*  seoic^^ ' 
survey.  Author;  "A  First  Book  In  Qeology?'  "Ken- 
tucky, a  Pioneer  Commonwulth."  "Tha^ature  of 
InleHectual  Prnperty,"  "The  Story  of  Our  Continent," 
"The  Interpretation  of  Nature,"  " lUustrations  of  the 
Earth's  Surface,"  "Sea  and  Land."  "The  United  SUtee 
of  America:  a  Study  of  the  American  Common  wealth." 
"Fossil  BrachlDpods  of  tha  Ohio  Valley."  "American 
Highways,"  "  Fwluree  of  Coasts  and  Oceans."  "DonKa- 
Ucated  Animals:  Their  ReUtion  to  Man,"  "The  Indi- 
vidual: Study  of  Life  and  DeBlh,"  "The  Neighbor," 
"The  atiien,''  etc.     Died,  lOoa. 

Sban,  Albert,  editor  o/  "  American  UonlMy  Review 
of  Reviens":  bom  in  Shaodon,  Butler  County,  O., 
'  ~~  1857;  graduate  of  Iowa  CoUen.  1879:  took 
^^Btory  and  political  science,  ^ohns  Hopkins 
14;  LL.  D..  Univeniily  of  Wisconsin,  lfl041. 
iter  with  "  Minneapi^is  Tribune."  1888-88, 
tudied    in    Eiuope,    188»^.     Established. 


July 


Metobor  0 


s  learned  societjes: 
.  Chapter  in  the  lliatory  of  ComniumsDi," 

Government  iu  Continental  Eurc^." 
he  National  Revenues";  also  many  article* 
science  and  ecoDocnicB.  and  particulariy  oQ 


',  George  Bernard.  > 

ovals,  "Cashal  Byron'j 


1  1876.     He  publisl 


Shktter, 


I,  major-general 

Entered   Union   army 

Brevetled  bngadier-g«iend,  March 


.^  the  war 
mber  2.  l» 
tular  army  as  lieutenantr^oionel,  Januat 
evetted  colonel.  United  Sutes  Army.  Ma. 
d  given  Congreasionai   medal  of    honor 


;'"'"tCn"' 


«eni.  May,  1898; 


ch  2.  1867, 
for  galiant 
Oaks,   Va. 


Retired,  June  30.  tSOl.  as  mNOivgeQerBl.     Died.  1006. 

ShKh-JehaD   ("King  of  the  World"),  fifth  of  the 

■■       ■  '"-"■■■   ——--J-' hisfalhorin  1627: 


tbe  Mogul  Empire  to 

ragni'scBnceT  S""  Peacocli'Thtoiie  "  alone  cost  Im!^ 
000.000.  Died  in  prison  in  1666.  a  victim  to  the  perfidy 
of  his  uauipiDg  Mm,  AurungMbe.    . 

ShakesMre.or  Shskipeare,  William,  the  greatest 
of  the  English  dramaUc  poeli.  ma  bom  in  StratfoTd-on- 
Avon,  Warwickshire,  in  1664.  Of  the  incidmle  of  his 
youth  aliQoet  nothing  is  known,  excepting  that  he  mar- 
Tied  in  his  Ifith  year,  and  soon  afterwards  resorted  to 
London,  where  be  became  an  actor  of  repute  at  the 

Globe  and  Blackfi —      .      . 

rated  '  ' 


aS.?." 


the  favor  of 
friendship  of 


Ature.  Shakespere  enioye 
•eth  and  James  1.,  and  th 
,  Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson.  an 


1616.     Shakespere's  tragedie*  of  "  Ilamlet,"  "  Macbeth," 
■■Othello,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  and  "King  Lear"  are 

oCiwr  handj_his  comedies,  particlilariy  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,'' 
"Twelfth  Night."  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  etc., 
are  unsurpa^Ad  in  tbe  English  languaim.  Of  his  dramas, 
strictly  so  called,  perhape  die  fines 
It,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  am 
Shaler,  Nathaniel  SouthKate. 
Newport.  Ky..  in  1841;  graduate  ol  ^. ..,,.,  ^„ 
School,  Harvard.  1SS2,  8.  C.  D.,  1865;  served  two 


matic  critic.  wriUng  in  the  "Sal 
1898.  he  published  ^'Flays  Pleasa 
and  since  then  his  chief  [iterary  w 
for  the  stage.  His  plays  include  " 
"John  BiJl's  Other  Island.^'   ■'Mi 


Ly"Revi™"      In 
ind  Unpleasant," 


Hul(rbi"jogl 


ugh.  Mass- 
Billings"' to  a 


IfS 


was  a  travtBty  on  the  "  Old  Fanner's  Almanac."  127.000 

to  lecture  in  1S63,  and  for  twenty  years  previous  tnl^is 
death,  contrrbuted  regularly  to  tbe  New  York  "World." 
He  died  in  Monterey.  Gal..  October  14,  18SS. 

Shays.   Daniel,   an   American   insurgent:    bom   in 
Hopkinton.   Mass^in   1747;    sensed  as  ensign  at  the 


battle  of  Bunker  I^iU,  and  ai 


e  Cont: 


the    redress    of    alleged    gri« 
Springfield,  Mass.,  at  the  hes 


He  took  a  leading  part 

"'  -'-m  MasaachuBi— 

s,    appearing 

party  at   Pellham  and 
uliiia  at  r         ■ 


for 


ippearing  befon 
'  men,  to  prevent 
le  Supreme  Court  at  that  place,  and 
luuiisiiui.iB  un  rebel  wrty  at  Pellham  and  at  the 
igagement  with  tlie  mililia  at  Palersham.  After  the 
ihellion  was  put  do         '  '  .        ,  . 


mshed  by  his 


however,  he  was  pardoned  by 
ir.  in  his  old  age.  was  allowed 
■es  during  the   Revolulic 

war.     He  died  m  Hpana,  N.  Y.,  September  29,  181 
Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  one  of  the  most  emine 

En^ish  poets,  was  bom  of  a  noble  '-— -^"    =-  ■^- 

Sussoi,  in   17B2.     He  was  earlv  d 

e!l?elled  "i^''o3ori  Umt™ty  on'anVlfriiid'V 
of  atheism-  Refusing  to  recant  certain  phj!oBO[ 
opinions  he  had  formed,  and  which  had  given  n 
his  eipulsion,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  f 
and  family.  Retiring  to  London,  he  them  en 
upon  authorship  by  the  production  of  his  fine  p« 
■Queen  Mab,"  and  contracted  an  unfortunate  mai 


humble  i 


k.  froj 


1   1816,  after  the  death 


ivighler  ( 


iiGodwi 


"  In  1818,  he  quitledEnglnnJ  never 
xik  up  bis  naidence  in  Italy,  where  he 
iciale  of  Lord  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
rote  bis  tragedy  ot  ^'..The  Canci";  tha 
.:,ti7e..v,L700l^lC 


THE  STANDARD  DICnONARY  OP  FACTS 


"Pramethtua  Unbound." 


tAcath«r  vith  nunjr  of  hid 
poems.  In  iSZ2,  tie  periibwl 
At,  irhils  niliiig  in  the  Gulf 


bv  the  fapaiiins  of 
of  Legbora. 

Shepsrdi  Edward  Hone,  [■wyer;  bam  in  New 
York.  IB  1850;  Enduats  of  CoUBce  of  Gtyof  New  York, 
A.  B..  laae.  Civil  ttrvUv  commiHioncr.  Brooklyn, 
1883-85.  chMmian.  18S8-90;  New  York  Slule  (ora-try 
comminioner,  1^84-85;  Democrstic  oadidftto  for  mayor 
of  Qreater  New  York,  1901:  since  proposed  for  ^oer- 
lutorial  (kod  ottier  nominetioaa  of  his  party.     Director 


f  DuEdole,' 
'liclea  and  i 

i",  Phllfp^Henr) 


.  political,  ii 
born  in  1S3I:    . 


lis^QEuished  hiHideif  di 

Br.  and  by  his  victory  oi  i^eaar  ^reex  ^ucio 

_..  and  afterwards  under  Grant  nt  Five  Fo 

(April  1.  ISeS).  and  Sailor's  Creek.     Id  1867.  he  qu 

reled  with  Prosident  Johnson,  and  waa  dismisMd  ir 

his  conunaod.     Died.  1888. 

Sfaermui,  Jamea  Bchoolcrafl.  was  bum  In  Utics, 

N.  Y.,  Oclober24,  ■'■"    -------^ ■  ■      ■ 

legiate  cducslioD, 
the  clan  Qf  1878; 

D^rt'lSnnpBny,  and  prraident  o(  "the'New  Hartford 
Canning  Compaay:  hss  served  iu  these  public  pogitinni 
Mayor  of  Utica.  1884;    delegate  to  the  Republican  Ni 


Imlft  *""  -^"^' 


«^  .ul880:  IK  J 
UlicaTrusto 


» 


irmsn  of  the  National  1 
fimittee since  IQOB;  wasele 
■^  Fifty-third^    Fifty-fou 


'Cong 


._., ,   F'ifty-eighth,    F'ifty-ointh,   and   SiHieth 

Concressea.     la  1908,  was  eleciaf  Vioo-Preaident  of  the 
United  Btatea. 

Sherman,  TTIIIlBm  Tecumseli,  bom  In  1S20; 
American  general;  served  with  dlstlncljon  in  California, 
and,  bavins  in  the  interval  t>een  occupied  in  various 
pursuits,  commanded  a  brigade  at  Bulla  Run  (July  21, 
ISSi),  was  wounded  at  Shiloh  (April  S-7,  lSfl2).  and 
having  led  the  expedjtinn  against  Vicksburvh.  took 
Arkansas  Port  at  the  haid  of  the  l.^th  Corps.  He  com- 
manded the  left  wmg  at  Chattsnoogn  (November  23-25. 
1863),  and  was  soon  after  made  bead  of  the  army  of  tbe 
Tennessee.  He  wm  repulsed  by  Johnston  st  Kenesaw 
Mountain  (June  27.  1S64I.  but  defeated  his  successor. 
Hood.     After  further  victories  he  beeamo  lleuteoant- 


Slddons,  Sarah,  bom  in  1755;  Englisb  ac 
Kemble:  joined  Garrirk  in  1775,  and  acquirei 
reputation.  In  1812  she  retired  with  a  fonnn 
given  unrivaled  renderings  of  the  greatest  cha 
the  tragedies  of   Shakespere  and   other  vritei 


"  D?ed! 


Itegelj  Henry,  merchant; 
ny.  March  if,  1852;  educ 
btschool.  WaabinRton;   car 


™  in  Eubigheii 
1  in  Germany. 
»  VnilHi  States 


eetabli 
'  n™  Vo'J" 


^gb^.  a  half  ini 

Slrsbre,   Charles   Dnighl,   .. 

Albany.N.Y.,Januorylfl.1S45;  . 
B3:  promoted  ensign.  October  I. 
GuK  squadron.  1863-64.  and  waj 
Mobile  Bay:  in  Noi'  ' 
both  attacla  on  Fu. 
after  Civil  T" 
Cull  of  Mei 


Sie'S"'Br^e^;    '^h 
ant,  eaubliihed  Sieg^l 

tiK  HtorK."  State  anif  Van  Buren 
ihed  store  of  Siegel-(^ooper  Com. 
ihased  Simpson-Crawford  Com- 
January.  1002,  and  in  August, 
~  ■  Winger  i  Mover,  Chicago. 


'ounding  and  Dredging." 
lattleolup  -Maine,'^N!U:. 
Sllllmui,  Benjai   ' 

..1  Connecticut  in  1... 

noa.  and  enUrwJ  ppo 


1  1779; 


'Personal  Narrative  of   the 
Died,  IWM. 
American  natui 


lb  position  be  gained  gi 


>t  odebril. 


_. _  ^ ^talist  and  aa  a  popular  lecturer. 

In  181S.  be  founded  "Tbe  American  Journal  ot  Science 
ntid  Arts,"  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Btatea. 
Died  in  1864.  His  son  Benjamin  succeeded  his  father 
at  Yale.     Bom,  1816;  died.  ISSo. 

Simmon,  Sir  Jamea  Young.  Bart.,  M.  D.,  bom  in 
1S11-    phvaician:    made  a  syeSalily  of  obetetnca.     He 
rered    the    anaesthetic    propertim    of    chloroform. 
■      ■         ■    "  ■'        '"Archico- 


... ._  1.121;    was  OI 

;o  Gregory  XIIL  in  1585.  HeWainniiinii 
Condd.  and  Henri  III.  <rf  Frai 
expedition  of  Philip  II.  again 


of  Ni 


naliy  a  shephen! 
Bologna,  con- 


ity,  a 


n  brigandage 


3vmj  ai 


0  fixed  tJ 

Smalley.  George  Washbam,  American  eom 
ittolxtndon  "Times"  since  July.  1805;  bom  in 
I.  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  1S33;    graduated  froi 


Enrol 


"New    York    Tribune 


an  i  led 


J  United  States  ct 


.    1S74-7 


nethods  i 


exploration,  for  which  ho  la 
Red  Eaide  of  Pnmia  tr> 
id  received  lold  mnlal  tr. 
,  April  10,  18D7,  of  battleal 
ilown  up  and  deal  roved 
/    15,    1808;    commanded  h 


1§78.     Author:    "  i:^do"n"  Letter?'  "afudiee  "fi'Men 

Smllb.  Goidwin,  author;  born  in  Reading.  Englana. 
Aumjst  23,  1823;  graduated  from  Uagdalea  C!olle«e, 
Osford  Univeraity.  1845;  M.  A.  (D.  C.  1_,  Oifoid,  1882; 
LL.  D..  Princeton.  I8BB);  called  W  English  bar.  1847; 
Itegius  profetaor  of  modem  history,  Oxford.  1S.W-M; 
active  champion  of  North  during  American  C^vil  War; 
visited  United  Stntcs.  1864;  came  to  United  States. 
tNRR:  livtMrer.  ISGS-Tl.  and  later  honorary  profissar 
1  constitutional  history,  Cornell;  has  lived 
iDce  1871.  Author:  "Irish  History  and 
<r,"  "Lectures  on  Modern  History."  "Ba- 
n  and  the  Rationaliatic  Objections  of  the 
turce  tor  1858,"  "Doea  the  Bihle  Sanction 

vcryt"  "The  Empire."  "On  the  Morality 

,  of  the  F.mancijiatioo  Proclamation."  "A  Letter  to  a 
;  ,  WhigMembcroftheSouthern  Independence  Association," 
!  i  "England  and  America."  "The  Dvil  War  in  America." 
I .  "Three  English  fttalamen."  "Essays  on  Refonti,"  "The 
'  neorganiiation  of  the  Univeraity  ol^ Oxford,"  "Tho  Irish 
L  Question."  "The  Relations  Between  America  and  Eng- 
i  ]  land,"  "William  Cowper,"  "Jane  Auslen,"  "I.ertuna 
1 1  and  Essays,"   ''The  (tcnduct  rf  England  tolrelaod.; 


of  English  ai 


-    i\unpUm  Iak 


"The 


alse  Hopes,"  "  I.oyalty,  Aristocracy,  and  Jingoism." 
'be  Fotiiical  Destiny  ot  Canada."  Canada  and  the 
nadian  (juation,"  ^William  IJoyd  Garrison:  a  Bio- 

r  QoU^e^''  "i 


"Oxford    and    Her  CoUaiie*,'' 


i  Qreek  Traeedy."      £« 

,.      ■'GmmjB   Bt   tfie   Rjdd 

Unit«d  Kinplom."  "Shukwpere:  Ths  ) 
moQirevlth  or  Empire/'  '^la  the  Court 
•■The  Founder  o(  Chrinendom.''  "Linee 
Inquiry,"   "My  Memory  of  GluiitoDe."  i 

Sid Itb.  Herbert  Knox,  lawyer,  goven 
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"Speci-   I 
a  oTthe    ( 


EH  Kill  ue  roe  n  i 


le  Law  Bc\k 


D..  1891,  po»t-Br»dua 


18B5: 


1    CharUtBo,"    and  * 

Author;     -The  Fif 

Souther,  Robe  I 

I  I  SOD  of  a  rmeadrai> 

1  of  Weal 


Smith,  John,  CaplslD.  bom  in  1580:   colonist;   wu 
taken  pnimncr  iiy  ita  Turks  whan  in  the  HunE&Tian 

to  colonize  VitKinia  in  lOOB.     He  wu  dsptured  by  the 


Cheaapake'  Bay,  -was  m 
Council,     ile  fell  into  th( 


Hident  of  the  ColnnitJ 


New  England. 
Smith,  Jo  I 


md  the  Bummer  Isles  "  appeared  in  1624, 
itobioKnphicsl  irarki.     DTed,   1631. 
iph,  born  in  1805;    founder  of  Mnnnon- 
Bon  of  a  farmer  in  Vermont  Stale,  built 

treason  and  murdered  by  the  mob  (1S44|.  The  "Book 
ol  Uurmon  "  WW,  aecordlng  to  his  account,  a  translatinn 
<Jt  records  written  on  Uiin  plates  of  metal,  to  ths  dja- 
covsfy  of  which  he  was  supematunilly  guided. 

Smollett,  Tobias  Geoqie,  born  in  1721;  novelist 
.  and  historian;  was  severmi  yeara  in  the  navy,  but  after- 
wards became  an  author,  tus  chief  novels  bems  "Uoder- 
ick  Itsndom"  and  "Pei«rine  Pickle."  He  alio  con- 
tinued  Hume's  "History  rJ^Eneland,"  translated  "Don 
Quixote"  and  "Gil  BI»,"  and  was  employed  as  a  writer 


_  ._ _      ..„.      Died.  1771. 

Socrates  (bom  about  409  B.C.),Athai 
worked  at  lint  as  a  sculptor  ' 


le  Hrvsd  aa  s 


Solomon,  i 


and  Bathaheln.  and  David's  suc- 
tn:  be  had  a  truly  Oriental  passion 


lem,  indudinc  tiie  Temple  and  a  palace  on  M( 
be  raised  rtnudleas  ul  bji  eipense  which  t 
rcBSDted  att«r  he  was  ffone ;  the  burden  of  whic' 
mhadfaltea  upon  them,  for  when  hissuot^as 


inRinhis 
revolted,  tv 
(all  ol  lint 


'Oiled,  to  the  final  n 


Sol  r  man'  II.. 


named  "The  Mafloiflcent,"  born  in 

._.  _. f  Turkey,  from  1520  to  IsM,     He 

was  the  sreateet  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  and  was  scarcely 
lea  remarkablo  for  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  interniU 
administration  than  lor  the  eilenc  of  his  eonquestt.  He 
encouraaed  literature,  and  was  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean 
rank.  Ha  died.  September  B.  1AM,  of  fever  while  be- 
BieRing  the  town  of  Siigeth.  in  Hungary,  two  days  belore 
(be  capture  of  the  town. 

Sopboclcs  liXfo-kUi),  a  famous  Athenian  tropic  poet. 
c —  'q  495  B.  C.     He  succeeded  jEschylr-  ■-  ■-■- 


Lt  of  the  drai 


raised  it 


s  higha 


ns,    or    the    Wonderful    Lamp." 
itrinp,"  "Pipetown  Sandy," 
■orn  in  1774,  poet  and  biographer, 
,t  Bristol;    settled  at  Keawick  in 


rat  to  Edith  Fricker,  sist 
nd  secondly  to  Carolin 
tiet,  who  died  io  1854. 
Sparks,  Edvln  Erie, 


'*I?^  was  tW  ^tna 
is  friend  Colcnd^'s  wi[< 


'1860;   was' graduated 


CoUege.    1890-Bi 

of  Chia 
:  preside... 
merican  Hist 


1895-190 


,    ...  ^,    1 ,    -_.    _.. 

0;  was  instructor  in  the  Ohio 
praf«K>r  Pennsylvania  Stale 

i  S^irS'u?dy™t°y  cJlleS; 
iisylvania  State  College,  \W&; 


irical  A 


^   (director); 


and   0 


,  UUni 


uiWr-    " 

American  People";  "The  Men  Who  MaaeYh8~NaViOB"i 
"  Formative  Incidents  in  American  Diplomacy":  "The 
United  Slatee  of  America";  "  Foiindationa  of  Natdonal 
Development,"  etc. 

Sparks.  Jared.  bom  id  1786;  American  vril«r; 
became  professor  of  history  at  Harvard  in  1839.  and 
■-'—  of  the  college _in  1S49,     His  chie*  work  waa 


'I^eai.-  

SparlacuB.  c 


Died,  1 


IO  headed 


!  B.  C;    a  Tbradan.      

„ atom  at  Capua^     After  some  i 

Spencer.  Herbert,  born  in  1820;   utilitarian  phllceo- 

in  literature.  Going  to  lAiidon  be  became  intimate 
with  George  Eliot  and  G.  H.  Lewes,  and  in  1851, 
published  Social  Btatia."  He  undertook  a  lecturing 
tour  in  America,  in  1S82.  previous  to  which  had  appeared 
"Principles  ol  Psychology,"  "First  Principles."  ''Educa- 
tion," "Frinoipla  of  Bidtwj."  "The  Study  of  Sociology," 
■The  DbU  of  EthitB,"  ^he  Man  v.  Tts  Stato.''tuKl 
other  works  followed.     Disd.  leOS. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  born  in  I,U2;  English  poet: 
went  to  Ireland  in  1580,  as  secretary  Co  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton,  and  lived  in  Cock  County  in  the  intervals  tUi  the 
rebellion  of  Tyrone.     The  "Fa«ry  Queen"   was  partly 

Erinted  in  1590.  his  other  chief  works  being  ".The  Shep- 
ord;B  Calendar,"  "Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again.'' 

Speyer,  James,  banker;  born  in  New' York.  1861; 
educated  at  Frankfort^n-the-Main,  Germany,  Enlermj 
family's  banking  bouse  io  Frankfort^n-the-Mun  at  Bee 
of  22:    later  transferred  to  Paris  and  London  brancha 

to  take  charge  of  New  York  house;  he  is  now  senior  of  t^ 
Speyer  houses.  One  of  founders  and  treasurer  of  Ths 
Provident  Loan  Society,  which  loans  money  to  needy 

Cple  on  persona]  property  at  lesal  rates  of  interest. 
stee  of  TInioQ  Trust  Co.,  Central  Trust  Co..  Girard 
Trust  Co.  (Philadelphia).  German  Savings  Bank, 
Guarantee  Trust  Co.,  Mutual  Ufa  Insurance  Co.-  di- 
rector of  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Pacific  Mail  Btcamship  Co., 
B.  *  O.  Railroad  Comi  .-      .    - 


d  Elect 


"til- 


of  Man 


sComi 


mical  Co.,   Lackawa 


.  .  Under- 
1.  Limited, 


pilch  of  excellence  in  Greece.     We  possess  but  seven 

1B25;    classical  education  from  private  tutors  (LL.  D.. 
Amherst.  18S'.i),     Bookseller  and  publisher.  Cincinnati; 

asSTB.-c"'-""' "•■""-"■•"■'"■■■ """»- 

Solhem.  EdITard  H.,  actor;   bom  in  London,  Eng- 

land;   son  of  Edward  A.  B,.  /amous  comedian:    first 

associate  editor  o!  "Cincmnati  I Jaily  Commercial."  1859- 

TTleatar,  New  York;    Uter  played  with  Helen  !>auvray 

01;      first    aaeislant    iibrarian    of    Congress.     1861-04; 

In  "One  of  Our  Girls."     First  took  leadina  r(,le,  Lyceum 
Theater,  New  York.  May  2.1.  1887,  as  Jack  Hammerton 

in  "The  Highest  Bidder."  and  since  has  starred  with  his 

edited,  with  others.  "Library  of  Choice  Literature  r-  (t«r. 

nwn  company  in   "Lflrd   Chumley,      "The_  Maijlcr  of 

volumes).     Library  of  Histono  Characters  and  Famoua 

Events''  (ton  Tolumeej.  "Library  of  Wit  and  Humor" 

Bed  Robe,"  ete.;   married  Virginia  Hamed,  his  leading 

(five  volumm).     Author:  "Practical  Manual  of  Parlia- 

„  Soma,  John  Philip,  rnusician;  born  in  Washington 

coIUction.  use,  and  preservation  of  books,  and  the  forma- 

pBdiaa,  lectures,  ete.     Died,  1908. 
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liwto  01  Univanity  of  Wi»- 
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,    ,     ,  :  United  Suta  KMtoi 

o'tUdl*oarwi)7lS%i  , 

flouin.   IBM;    Berred  printe,  Co.  __. 

iufaotry  ToluDtcera;   captain  and  bravet^uijor  of  SOlh 

WiMon^n  Infaiitry:  UMr  luivale  uid  military  >BErMarT 
to  Qovsrnor  Luctui  Fairahild,  ct  Wiaoonnn.  Admitud 
■^  -  1867;  ueiaUat  atlaroay-ssnaal.  WiaooDiin. 
;  piBctJoed  law  at  Hudson,  Wiseonma,  1970-64; 

a  Wiscongm  Aswnibly,  IBT2.     United  Statn 

•eiwtor,  18S&-ai.  and  acain  in  1807-1906.  Rwisoed 
on  latter  datfl  Bud  entered  upon  the  pnctioe  ol  law  ii 
New  York. 

SpnckelH.  Claua.  biubt  refiner:  bom  in  Lamatsdt 
Hsiiover,  1828;  cams  to  the  Unitoi  Statei  in  1846;  w» 
nnplavwl  al  Cbarleetoa.  S.  C.  and  New  York;  wenO  t. 
San  Franciica,  ISGS;  conducted  a  store,  and  laur  i 
brewery.     Eatabllafaed  Bay  Suf^  ReSnen',  1363.  pro 

proceuei;  acquired  lucar  piopertica  in  Hawaii;  buil 
new  refincrifla;  had  a  b«t«ucar  farm  ctf  1 .500  acre*  anc 
iBCtorv  at  WaMooTiUe,  CaL,  aod  was  larae  awnar  ii 
Ooeanio  Steamahip  Oompaoy,  plyins  between  Ban  Fran 
dMO  and  Hoaolulu.    Dud,  1008. 

Bprnimm,  Chadca  Haddtw,  bora  in  1834;  Baplist 
praMher;  vaa  born  in  Elnei,  and  went  to  London  in 
1853,  the  MMropolitan  Tabernacle  beine  opened  ip  1861. 
Hie  Mrmona  were  publiihed  weekly  alm«t  fran  the  be- 

Snmns,  and  bad  ■  large  eale.  In  18S7,  he  withdrew 
om  t£e  Baptist  Union..  Died,  1892. 

Bland'lah,  MIlea,  one  of  the  Puritan  tatbera,  of 
l^ncaabire  birth,  aiul  a  cadet  of  a  family  of  knij^itly 
rank  lu  the  oountiy.  aetved  in  the  Netherland*  as  a 
■oldier,  and  came  to  Amuica  In  the  "Hay&ower."  in 
1820,  and  was  bdi^ul  to  the  colony  in  ita  relalJona 
both  with  the  Indiaoi  and  the  mother  countiy.  Stan- 
dWi  to  the  hero  of  a  poem  td  LooKlellaw'a. 

BtMiIcy<  AHbnr  Penrhrn,  born  In  1815;  divii 
■OD  cf  Edward,  Kahop  ol  NoriAch  (died^  1840);  aiith 
of  "Familiar  Utatory  ol  Binu":  wm  educated 
Rugby  and  Balliol,  and' ■ —        *  ---■-■---- 


1862,  B^  was  appointed  dean  of  Weatmi 
Arnoiw  his  worka  were  **Xife  of  13r,  Amoid," 
Paleatine."  and  "Easays  on  Cht^cb  and 


9  Tinted  the  Eaat  I 
d  dean  of  Weat  '  ' 
"Ufe  ot  Dr,  > 


Btata."    Died,  1881. 

BtmnleTt  Henry  Bfortm,  D.  C  L.,  African  erplorer: 
bora  In  Walea  In  1841;  took  the  name  at  hi*  adapted 
tatW  in  iJaoe  o(  that  of  Kowlands,  and  hanng  aervad 
in  the  Aroarican  Civil  War,  and  been  a  war  correapoid- 
enl  in  Turkey  and  AbysainiK.  was,  in  1870,  Bent  ts  find 
Uvinartone.  whom  he  met  at  Ujiji  (Novembo' 10,  1871), 
and  hanns  explored  with  him.  oame  borne  in  1872. 
In  1874,  he  a«ain  went  to  Afiicfc 
(oar  reara  eiplored  Victoria  and 
the  Conco.     In  1S71>-6Z.  he  oooe  m 


Found  Livinntooe,' 


t  Nyania,  bik 
tiled  the  latter 

to  reuBTe  J!jnm  ratha.  "How 
"Throuah  the  Dark  Continent.' 

^lica"    deaciibe   liia   expedition! 


t,  S.,  iD  181*'    He°p!«e£cKi  law 
witn  ■ucocaa  in  nis  naUve  town  until  1S47,  when  he 
•ettlad  in  Pittaburgh,  Pa.,  and  there  became  leader  o( 
the  bar.     In  1857.  he  took  up  bii  abode  in  Waahincton, 
'    attomey-genoral  of  the  United 

..  ._   .ecreuu^  of  war.     lliia  arduous 

td  throuflhoat  the  Civil  War  with  eonsplcuoua 
•nerEy,  induatrVi  and  ability.  He  retained  office  alter 
tbe  death  of  Piwdent  Uoi^D,  tmtil  1867,  when  he  was 
suapended  by  President  JohnioD,  wlio  appointed  Oenenl 
Otant  in  hb  idaee  ad  iiUtrim.  The  latter,  however. 
only  held  the  appmntment  a  lew  months,  that  la  to  sav, 
tiUStanton'sieinalstion  t^  the  senate  In  January,  ISUS, 
In  Hay,  he  definitely  retired  from  tbe  secretaryship, 
and.  in  Decomber,  1866,  wsa  appiunted  an  eaaociate 
justice  o(  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  StaCa.  snd 
died  ilurinc  tho  siune  month. 

abritnun,  Edmund  Clareoce,  poet,  critic;  bom  in 
Oonn.,  in  1833;  educated  at  Yule,  elms  of 
.  <L.  H.  D,.  ColumbiiL,  LL,  D.,  Yale).    Editor 


of    Aor 

(Conn.) 


(Cono 


'Hen 


iS, 


WinstI 


General  Bates;  member  o(  New  York  Stock  Eicbango, 
1860-1000,  Delivered  initjatory  oouise  of  lectura  d 
Tumbull  Chair  of  Poetry,  Johns  Uopkina,  lst«r  re- 
peated at  Columbia  and  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania. 
Author:  "Poams,  Lyric  and  Idyllic."  "Alice  of  Mon- 
mouth—an  Idyl  ol  the  Great  War."  "The  Rlamelcsi 
Prince."  "Poetical  Works."  "Hawthorne,  and  Other 
Poema."  "Lyrics  and  Idyb,  with  Other  Poems."  "Poems 


i™."  "Tha's'i 


Hater  CoronatsL"  bIbd  Tohimes 
1m:  "VIetorianPoeto."  "Pasta 
:ure  and  £laseDta  or  Poet^." 
the  Foams  of  Walter  Savage 
'  "  "Poems  of  AiBtin  DoG^ 
literature  "  (eleven  vc^ 
umes.  wiw  ciien  n.  nutciuneoii;,  1888-8%;  "The  Works 
of  Edear  Allan  Poe  "  (ten  volumn,  with  Profomr  C.  E. 
Woodbury),  "A  Victorian  Antholooy,"  "An  American 
Antholoey,'*  "Blatory  of  New  Yort  Stock  Exchau^" 
Died  in  New  York  in  1908. 

BtephcD.  Leslie,  bora  in 
was  (or  several  r«is  fallow  ai 

Cambridm;     edited   the   "Co ... ,, 

and.  In  1882.  undertook  (he  editorship  of  the  "Dict.~„ 
ary  of  National  BioEraphy."  which  be  miined  in  1801. 
Amonfl  his  works  are  History  of  English  Thoueht  in 
tbe  B^tsenth  Century,"  "tV  Bciesce  cf  E^cs"; 
lives  of  Johnson,  Pope,  and  Swift  in  the  "  Men  of  Letters 
■eriea,  and  a  "Ijfe  ol  Henry  FawceCt."  Died,  1904. 
Btepbens,     Alexander     " — "'~-      --     ' ' — 


1   183!.  eon  of  Sir  Jsmfa; 
'  '      >r  of  Trinity  Collece, 


was  bora  in  Qeorn 


-._ period  be  supported 

prconoled  the  passsn  of  the 
-• '"'  — '' jomed  the  D(tQ- 

—  al  President 


t  of  18M,  and  jf 


by  the  Whig  part] 

,t  body  till  1SG0,  du 

cne  annexation  erf  Texas 

Kansas  snd  Nebraska  Ac 

ocratic  party  in  upholdlnc  the  meaaurea 
Buchanan.    In  1860,  he  oppcaed  the  see 

Stale,  but  in  tbe  followinc  year,  ^va  in 

to  sectional  views,  and  was  eleotM  vioe-presideat  of  the 
so-called  Southern  Confederacy.  After  the  soUapse  of 
the  latter,  Btophens  suffered  a  brief  imprisoninent  in 
Fort  Warren,  and  In  186S,  ■fto'  b^tig  reCleeted  senator 
to  ConiTCB.  WM  not  allowed  to  take  hia  seat.  In  1860, 
he  pubQahed  "A  History  of  the  War  ol  Beoeiwaa."  and. 
in  1870.  "A  Constitutional  View  of  the  War  Between 
the  States."    Died,  1883. 

aiephCBMBi  George,  enaineer:  was  bora  in  Wylam 
in  nil;  worked  as  a  oolher  and  brakesmax,  and.  in 
1815,  was  pteaeoted  with  1,000  euineas,  and  publicly 
__.._._■_. J  r —  ,_?_  t .■ —    _•  _   j^gty  laxnp.     Bis 


"'Stenl 


Died,  li.._ 
enhenaoDiBobert,  born  ID  1803;  son  of  the  above; 

Edinburgh  University,  and  returned  to  help  his  father. 
He  constracted  the  Planet."  the  model  of  the  modero 
locomotive,  and  won  world-wide  refutation  as  a  con- 
stractor  M  bridges,  and  in  conneotion  with  railways. 
He  entered  partiament  for  Whitby  as  a  Conservative 
in  1847.     Died,  1859. 

Slepntaki  Serglus  Dracvmanoff.  bora  in  1841: 
Russian  writer;  was  removed  from  his  profrtsorahip  of 
Kieff  and  exiled  in  IB7S,  for  hia  political  opinions,  and 
then  settled  in  Geoeva.  Among  his  works  ate  Hio- 
madB"  ("Common  Thinss").  "Tyrannicide  In  Russia," 
and  "The  Turks  Within  and  Without."  "Underground 
Kunis."  etc     Died,  1805. 

Stenie,  lADrence,  bora  in  1713;  Irish  divine  and 
writer,  author  of  "Tristram  Shandy''  (1760-67),  "The 
Sentiraental  Jouraey/'  and  "Letters  to  Hia  I>iends" 
(posthiunouB),  etc     Died,  1768. 

StevensoD.  Adlal  Gwlns,  Vic».President  of  the 
United  States,  1883-97;  bora  m  Christian  County.  Ky., 
October  23,  1835;  educated  in  common  scbools  and 
Center  ColleEe,  Danville,  Ky.;  was  not  onduated: 
family  removed  to  Bloominitton,  Hi.,  when  be  was  17 


^  186i)HM: 


to   Nati 

firat  assistant  p 

as  vice-prffliden 


_.  Hay,  1857:  i „ 

otCongraB,  1875-77;  delegate 
:  Convention,  1884  and  1802; 
t-general  1885-80;  after  term 
ited  in  1897,  as  member  of  the 

— to  try  to  secure  intcraational 

bimetallism.     DemocraUo  nominee  for  vice-pRBident  of 
the  United  BU1«.  1900. 

BteveDBoa,  Bobert  Lonla,  bors  In  1850;    novelist, 

KFt.  and  son  of  a  Scottish  engineer;  gave  up  the 
nUy  profession  and  traveled,  slterwards  writing  tbe 
tollDwIng  works,  among  others;  "An  Inland  Voyage." 
"VirpnibusPuoriBque,'^"NBW  Arabian  Nights,"  "Tf»*- 
ure  Wand."  "A  Child's  Garden  of  Vorae.''  "Prince 
Otto,"   "Strange  Csse  of  Dc.  Jekyll  and  Mr.   Hyde." 

_..  .  J  IP       ...,.i_.      "*--,-_      n#      Tlnl1nntr««  "      ^'Tlrf 


'  KlJoiLpped."     "The    Master    of     Ballantrae." 
Wrecker.''  "A  Footnote  to  History."     In  1890,  he 
to  live  in  Samoa,  where  be  died  In  1806. 

Bteynt  HartinDi  Theunls.  a  Boer  sta' 
in  Winburg.  Orange  Flee  State.  Oetober  2. 
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Lrm  tUl  1876,  when  he  went  to  EhgUnd 
turaed  to  Africa  in  1883.  and  pmcticrd 
MB  till  1888,  when  he  was  mads  second 
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Itrat  pulgne  Judse,  uuL  In  13M.  ma  eboMo  laat  Pnsi- 
dent  of  the  Onrau  Free  St&te. 

StlmiOB,  Frederic  Jeeuii  ("J.  S.  of  Dala").  Uwyer, 
■uthor:  ban  in  DedhuD,  Hue.,  July  30.  ISAS;  er^d- 
luM  of  Huvmrd,  1876;  Huvuid  Lev  School,  1S78. 
Uambcr  of  Haw  York  and  BoMon  bsre;  emetBiit  etlsr- 
Dey-aeaaral,  MMaechiiHtta,  1861-85:  Benar>]  eouoeel  to 
the  tJoitsd  Slatea  InduBtiisI  CommiBuon.  1808-1802. 
Profeesor  of  comparstive  Iccialation,  Harviinl.  Bcaidee 
vriting  taw  booka.  he  hea  written  aeveral  novels  (the 
e&rlier  ODca  under  the  pen-name,  '^J.  S.  of  DaJe"), 
essayfli  etc.  Author:  "RoUo^a  Joumoy  to  CDjnhridge. 
"Guemdale,"  ■'The  Criioe  of  Henry  Vane,"  "Amencsn 
Sutulfl  Law"  (two  volumn).  "The  Sentimental  Calen- 
dar." "First  Harveata."  "Btimaon's  Lav  Gloaaary," 
'■In  the  Three  Zones,"  " Governnient  by  Injunction," 
"Labor  in  Its  Halation  Co  Law,"  "Mrs.  Knollys  and 
Other  9toriea."  "Handbook  to  the  Labor  Ijw  of  the' 
Unital  States,'^  "Uaifarm  State  LeeielatJDn,"  "Pirate 


SloiTi  Joseph,  •  diatlDiuiahed  Amerioan  iuriati 
bom  in  HMWebead.  Hasa..  in  17T9i  paduated  at  Har- 
vard Colleas  Id  1708.  and  after  bdog  called  to  the  bw 
rapidly  rose  to  eminence  aa  a  asecial  pleader.  In  ISOB, 
ha  entered  Congna,  and  in  Isll.  becama  one  of  th* 
justicea  at  the  United  Stale*  Supreme  Court.  Ai  a  luiat, 
and  an  exponent  of  inleniatJoDal  law.  Judse  Blory  etandi 
in  the  front  rank,  not  only  in  hia  own  country,  but  abo 
in  Europe.  Uie  published  worka  embrace  tbe  maaleriy 
"CommenUriea  on  the  ConBict  of  Laws."  "Comman- 
tanea  on  the  ConstituUoo  of  the  United  Slalea,"  "Com- 


Gold," 
Uemt 


in  the 


under  B«al,"  and  other 
.e  Italian  Lanifuage  and  Literature,'* 


Law  of  Agency/'  etc.     Died,  1815. 
Storr,  wminm  Wetmnrv.  boi 

above;  published  "Coat-..-—  „,.  _,. 

lesal  works,  but  afterwards  devoted  hinuell 
and    sculpture.     AmooE    hia    publi 

p„ggjj_  ■■/l^-: 1  .u-  T._l:_-  T 


a  a  eetiee  d  nugoiinf 


"The  Ethics  of 


I  New  York  Central  t  kudson  River 
icific  Railway  Company. 
'Chicago  &  Alton  Rail- 


— -, , , jr  pteeident  of  National  City 

Bank;  born  in  Brownsville. Tex.,  JunaO,1850;  youthspent 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  aad  in  private  loliool  at  Sing  Sing, 
a.  Y.:  partner,  1871-73.  in  Smitb,  Woodman  *  S [ill- 
man,  and  since  1873  in  their  eucnsson.  Woodman  A 
Stillman,  .    .  , 

Kilroai  Coinpany.  Northam  P"8cific  1 

Union  PaciHa  ilailToad  ComT>any,Ghii»au  »  mu 

road  Company.  Cbicaco  A  North-Weetero  Kiulwa,  

pany.  Chicuo,  Burlincton  A  Quincy  Itailway  Company. 
Baltimore  f  Ohio  Railroad,  Delaware,  Lukawanna  A 
Weatam  Kailniad  Company  (member  board  of  managers), 
Weatem  Union  Telscraph  Company,  Northern  Becuriiiee 
Company.  Allis.ChaImeiB  Company.  Hanover  National : 
Bank,  National  CitJiene  Bank,  Second  National  Banli. ; 
KiEgs  National  Bank  (Waahington),  Southern  Pacific  I 
Company.United  States  IVustCompany.Lincoln  National 
Banli,  Banli  of  The  Metropolis.  Amalgamated  Copper, 
Amencan  Surety  Company,  George  A.  Tuller  Company, 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  Northern  British 
*-    " '-    ' 5__Com^ny.   Queen     Insurance' 


Stowe,  Harrlcl  Beech 
as  bom  in  Litchfield.  Cor 
It.  Lyman  Bcechi 


and  bus 


, _. jn  1335,  Profe 

jr.     In  1S50.  she  made  a  ae 

tetary  world  by  the  publication  of  "Uncle 


l.^^^^'itf^J'^'^^ 


Tbe 


net  every  languasa 

a  "Key"  in  18M. 

"Dred,  a  Tale  of  the 


._„..__  jf  Sorrento,"  and  "Oldtown  Folks."  In  lS6a, 
she  brought  out  a  brochure  entitled  "The  True  Story 
of  Lady  Byron'e  Life,"  in  which  aha  accused  Lord  Byron 
of  inceet.  This  article  evoked  a  storm  of  literary  criti- 
cism, which  was  by  no  means  allayed  by  the  publication, 
in  1870,  of  Mre.  Stowe'i  work,  entitled  "Lady  Byron 
Vinilicalad."  In  1871,  appeamd  "Oldtown  Fimide 
Stories,"  "Pink  and  While  Tyranny,"  and  "My  Wife 
andI,''or  "Harry  Hendataon'a  History."     Died,  1  BBS. 

Slrathcona,  Banm.  Canadian  atateeniaiii  bom  in 
*""' '  ioined  the  Hudaon  Ba,v  Company  at  an  early  age, 
•^  .. :.i  ^— -ler  in  Ited  River  Ke- 


Company,  a 
mpl^iidl!^ 


lypln,  Peter  ArkaibeTlcIi<  Russian  prime  m 
laLer:  born  in  1803;  theson  trf  a  popular  general,  he  1 
a  brilliant  career  at  the  University  of  St.  PeCersbv 
and,  after  EraduatinR.  in  1884,  obtiimed  an  appointm. 


beilion;  became  Eovemor  <A  tbe  company  arid  dirK._- 
□1  Canadian  Paanc  and  other  Canadian  railways;  honor- 
iirvnT«if<i>nt  Hunk  of  Montreal^  chancellor  of  Absideen 
;    Rpreaented  Selkirk 


mice  in  Smith  African  War;   has  bean 


of   tbe  diet 


burg  to  take  up  tlie  portfolio  of  the  inter 
one  of  the  few  ministers  to  whom  the  Dun 
to  listen.  When  M.  Goremyliin  naigned 
Stolypin  succeeded  him  as  premier,  and 


I  St.  Peten- 
jr.     He  was 

in   IBOe.  l^. 


[  king  s'hospttS  fund, 
i  Btransi  Oscar  S.,  secretary  tj  commerce  and  labor, 
I  ]a0e-I90a:  was  bom  December  23.  ISSO;  graduated 
I  from  Columbia  (^lege  (now  Columbia  Univeiaity), 
,  New  York  City,  and  Columbia  Law  School;  piacticed 
;  law  1873-81;  engaged  in  mercantile  pumuita  aa  a 
;  ni.mh.r  n1  the  New  York  firm  o(  L.  Straus  cfc  Sons; 
Turkey.  18ST-S0.  18e7-1900;  appointed  by 
,  «^-^  ^  member  of  the  perm^ 
le  Hague  in  the  place  of 
,„  . ,  „.- . ,  _.  -^ d.     Author  of  numerooa 


by  t 
tbe  '. 


y  13.  1907.     His 


and  equity  are  recngniied  on  all  hands. 

!,  Maorflcld.  lawyer;  bora  in  RoKbur 
,  1815;  graduated  (rom  Harvard.  1866 


It  Roceevelt,  ti 

"rt  of  arb'      ' 

t  Har 


"United  Sutos  Doc' 


Huvard  <iolleg 


Bar  A 


1877-78,  I 


)  1892; 
president 


(A.M.): 
bar,  Sep- 
.er.  1887- ,  *- 

>f  Meeea- 
Amjihlet 


ehusetta  Reform  Club;  mdepcndenl 
"Lite  of  Charles  Sumner"  (statesn 
"Politica  as  a  Duty  and  aa  a  Career. 

Booiati^"  (^(^"'JrYeB^LiiTlatio^^'^^e&j'vern 

cuional  addresees.  President  of  New  England  Anti 
Impeiialiat  League.  1005. 

Shang^.  ChiMf  lsl7.,of  American  porentagerher  fs'llie 

cblictkoadTpent'in  Boeton:  ^udicd  mulic:  sang  inli^oir 
and  coocerta ;  studied  in  Paris;  d^but  in  Paris  Grand  Opera 
March  13.  1889,  in  "Juliette";  Ojvent  Garden.  London 
1S91 ;  New  York,  1801 :  has  sung  in  regular  opera  season 
in  London  and  United  Statw  since.  OfRcier  d'Acad^mi' 
(French):  English  Jubilee  medal:  married.  1891.  to  Juliai 
Story,  painter,  from  whom  she  la  now  divmced. 


ol  Pennsylvania,  Washington  and  Lee,  and 

. ....I   Klrhard,    musical   compowr;    was  bom 

June  11,  1S61,  in  Munich,  where  bis  early  studiea  begari, 
his  father  being  lin<t  horn  player  In  tbe  orcheatra  of  the 
0)urt  Opera-house-  Appointed  mnductor  at  Meiningen 
in  1885.  fmm  1889  to  isei,  he  was  Hofkapellmeials 
(with  Eduard  Lasicn)    at  Wwmar,  and  latw  conductor 


at  St.  Jama's  Hall  ir 

poema  from  his  pen  wci..  r-...-.- 
lome."  based  on  6«ar  Wilde's  worl 
diaciiaaion. 

Stuart,  James  E.  B.,  bora  in  1833:  American  geo- 
erol;  celebrated  for  his  servicee  to  the  Confederalea. 
bis  chief  cxploila  beinR  the  night  attack  of  August.  1882, 
when  Genera]  Pope's  papers  were  captured,  and  the  raia 
Dcrcas  the  Potomac  in  the  same  year.  He  waa  mortally 
wounded  at  Ashland,  and  died  (1801),  at  Richmond. 

.uuyic 
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Btakii.  Gilbert  Charlcsi  "Amflricu  Stuart": 
InlTM:   portTHit-paiiitfir:  want  to  Englsjid  when  >„-. 
ud  lived  there  till  17B3.     Ho  »»  ■  pupil  o[  Weat^a 


WaahiostoD,  Reynold 
Btnbba.  ITIUIsni 


pupil  o[  Weat,  and  I 
IoIV.,Lpui«XVI.,  I 


S86.  Biahop  < 
Hia  chief  1 


.  ,  "PnuaiBD  Landta«,' 
His  chiel  work  ia  " 
1    Died.  isas. 

arlyciter.  Jamca  Jowph,  D.  C. 


Marburg.  Mun 

a  Poliah  policy 

itered  the  Reichatag,  ii 


the  French  Revolutjc 


CS 


Tbedi 


a   fOllowt 


■■Sodom' 


Select  Cbarteis." 
CDgiana  vo  14SS,"  and  edi- 
>f  Ben«Iict  of  Peterbomuch 

len,  ID  Eait  Fnuaia.  Septem- 
B  univanitie.  d(  KcrnigsberB 
teacher  and  >auniBlial.  He 
t  which  "FrauSorge."  "Dei 
■."  ara  the  mrmt  imnr««ive 


■'Magdtt,'    ^ 

hardl,   and  Mrs.    Patrick   Campbell 

include    "Daa    GIQck    im     Winkel. 

■■  Moriturl,"  "Johannee,"  and  "Da*  Johanoisteuer." 

Octnber.    1906.    "Daa  Blumerboot "    ifu   produce 

Berlin,  and  "  Roaen  "  at  Vienna  in  October,  1907, 

Sue,  Ehisene,  an  eminr-nt  French  no\-eliat.  waa 
in  Paris.  1804.  Hia  moat  popular  works  are.  ' 
tlyateries  of  Paris."  and  "The  WnnderioE  J 
Died.  1857. 

SuI1t<  ThomsB,  an  emineat  American  painter, 
bom  in  County  of  Uncoln.  Ennland.  in  17S3.  Wfa 
boy  be  emigrated  to  Americn,  and  atudled  his  ai 


of  t 


!  in  Richmond,  Vs.,  K 

le  mo^t  lll'ilitriour  'mi 
among  hi,  aittere.  Hia  chie 
ineton  Cniesing  the  Dela« 
Uuaeum.     Died,  ig72. 

Sunmer,  C  ha  Ties,  boni 
man  and  juriBt;  delivered  >, 
in  1845.  ''The  True  Grande 
waa  elected  United  States  at 
■peech.  "The  Crime  A^ins 
peraoniJ  attack  upon  him  b 


and  Phijadeli 


J  apeech  againit  wa 


Chun 

himaeii  aa  a  acienunc  em 

"De  Cultu  et  Amore  De 

ton,"  and  several  ecieutif 

Swltt,  Jonathan.      1 

bom  In  Dublin.  Ireland. 

of  Jonathan  Swift,  an 


Einatiuel,    founder 


d  occupied 
.r  England, 


1667.     He  waa  tl- 


t  KUken 


L'l^^ 


a  "Tale  of  a  Tl 


biwan    his    "Jourr 


1704,  he  published 
In  1710,  Swift 


'^Ib'm  auppSrti"ng  the^ory  t^ll' 


"GulUver'a    Travels,';    appealed    in    1728.      Swift    dii 
EnKlish  poUticB.     He  dicd^in  Dublin  (17451.  Eei 


Jid^ta.     "' 
SwlDbunCi    Alicern 


.1  College,  Oxford.     Vial 


»  a  hoapital  for  li 

1    CbBTlta,    son    of    A 

■       ion.   1837,     Educi 


His  <ini  ^ 
"  and  "RoBi 


1  Florei 


The* 


?J^?>? 


^,  .veafeer,  tfumea  rfQuepPt  u<  \,-  Un  F<  S<  S,-  etc., 
born  in  1814;  roatliamatician.  after  holding  chain  at 
Univenntr  College,  in  the  University  of  Vircinia,  at 
Woolwich,  and  at  the  Jobna  Hopkins  Univenity.  Balti- 
mor«,  became  Savilian  profeaaor  of  geometry  at  Oicford. 


a  William   Howard,  twent; 


;  Roman  histo- 


.1  borninCini. 
/ale.  B.  A..  1S7 
..  B..   1880  (LI 


mber  15, 

,  _ ,-.-. ~,..ool.  Cin- 

Colleee.  LL.  B..  1880  (LL.  D..  Unii-ensity  o( 
.  vania,  1902,  Yale,  1903);  admitted  to  Ohio  liar, 
1880:  law  reporter  CincmnBti  'Times,  and  later  at  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial,  1880-81;  aae-'— ■  —"— ..!,.. 
attorney,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio, 
inlamaf  revenue,  firat  district.  Ohio, 


,    Cincii 


Hamilton  Countj,  1885-87;  judge  Superio'r  Court  "of 
Ohb.  1887-90;  sol  icltor-Keneril  of  United  Slatai,  1890- 
92;  dean  and  pnir~i"'-  <"  1°—  >!»■<»„>...-..>  i-^i...^ — :..■ 
of  CincinnaU,  fsS^ 


jresident  of  Unilsd   SUtea 

I   1904;    aecratanr  o(  war. 
,,  ..».u  .„».  io  IMS.    On  November  3, 
iwus,  ne  was  elected  President  of  tbe  TTnited  Stataa,  and 
maugurated  Harcb  4.  1909. 

"-*'   Lorado,  aculptor:  bom  in  Elmwood,  111.,  April 

"       iradiiate  of  Univeraity  of   Illinoia.    1879; 

'       '      "  ■   *       "aria,  1880-83.     lo- 


"Ttae  History  of  Ami 


it  lfcole"d 


Died,  1893. 

Talt.  PeMr  OuthHe,  bom  In 


ID  at  Waabing 


LiKht!'''a'"Tr«ali«o  on 
a  conjunction  with  Sir 

._.kB.     Died.  1001. 

Takahira,  Koroto,  Japanese  diplomat;  bom  in 
Japan,  1S54;  educated  in  lokio;  ontAred  foreign*office 
aa  student  atUch^,  1876:  appointol  atl^di^,  1^,  sec- 
retary 1881,  chars*  d-«ir«JrM,  1883.  legalio-  -"  ™—^  — 
ton :  secretary  oT  forei^  fdca.  1883.  ck. 
in  Korea,  188S-B7,  acting  consuHnmcral,  1 

political  bureau,  foreign  offiee,  1S()0-91;    c „ 

at  New  York,  1802;  minister  resident  to  Holland  and 
Denmark.  1893-94;  envoy  extraoKtinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Italy.  1894-95,  to  Austria  and  Switaer- 
land.  18Be-OT:    vice-minister  fo     '  -"-■--    "■"" 

ISOO:   envoy  exlraoKlinar}' and 
to  United  Stales  since  August.  1 

Tal'tonrd,  Sir  Thomas  >o< 
Berkshire,  1795:  an  En^ish  jud 
a  gmcefui  novelist-  He  waa  tl 
■'■^    ■         jf  Charles 


wphy  at  Edinburgh,  II 
1  ■'^Quaternions."  ■■'H, 
Btural  Philosophy,"   ■ 


"Final  Men 


cols 


erplei 

m  in  Reading,  in 
tingulahed  also  as  . 

Mtr  of  a  tragedy ; 

ketch  of  his  Dfe.'' 


;  1763: 


by  two  tragedies.  "AtaJanta  in  Cilydon, 
astefard."  and  "  Poema  and  Ballads,"  which  mei  wild  , 
re  criticism.     His  later  works  are   "A  Snngof  Italy."  ' 
illiam  Blake,  a  critical  eaasy;';   "Sonus  Before  Sun-  < 

lidies  in'^Song."  "A  Century  of  RondeE,"  "l.il'e'of  i 
or  Hugo,"  a  poem  on  "The  Armada,"  "A  Study  of  I 
■  '  ."  "Aalrophel,  and  other  Poems."  "Ktudics' 

Poetry. "  ''TheTuleof  Bsleii.  "  "  Ho,winuiid. 
iombsrtls. "  "A  Channel  PaaniiEC,  anil  other 
1  "Love's  Cross-currents."     Died.  1909.      i 


Compile:..    

Heconfined  himself  to  tiBgedy  in  his  later  jrears.     Auhhir 

piien."  and  Charles  tX,     Died,  1826. 

Tamerlane,  or  Tlmonr,  aumamed  The  Great,  an 
Asiatic  conqueror,  waa  bom  of  Mongol  race,  at  Keah  in 
Independent  Tartsry,    1338.^    After  aubjecting^  to  bia 

he  defeated  ^the  Bash  kin 


k  Ba^ad  and  Damaacus, 

^id«r«ted 
STgaiwDB 

.dby^OOglC 


BIOGRAPHY 


Tarqulnlns,  I^cIds  Prlscus  (lar-ticfn'«-ui),  the 
fiftb  Kiu  of  Home,  according  to  lh«  lef^flnda.  succnded 
Ancua  Harliiu,  614.  knd  dlsd  57S  B.  C.  TftrquJDius 
Luciiu  8up«rbua  was  a  Enndmn  of  the  pre»diDE.  He 
had  married  ane  of  the  dau^ten  of  t^ervTm  Sulliiu,  but 
bvr  SBler.  vhoee  ambiLion  resembled  hij  own,  bv  a  iieriM 
of  horrid  Crimea,  secured  iiim  oa  ber  biubaad. 


in  1S32.  and  toucbt  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Afte: 
defnting  the  Seminolea  at  Okecbobee  in  1S3T,  ha  vaj 
Civen  the  chief  conuasnd  in  Florida  in  the  followtni 
yrmj:.  Id  1846,  he  was  eotniated  with  the  command  o 
the  army  which  entered  Mexico:  there  he  gained  thi 
battlea  of  Palo  Alto,  Renca  de  la  Polma,  and  Bueni 
VisU,  and  braught  the  campKign  to  a  eucceaaful  cod 
elusion  in  1847,  In  the  following  year  he  wa<  retumei 
OS  Whig  candidate  for  the  piveidency.     Hie  tenure  o 

iSe'sifi  w?tb  teganf'to  ' 


The  dale  of  the  itegifu«e  or 
was  told  to  be  G10  B.  C. 
Tbsto,  Torqiwto, 


kingly  rule  in  Ronu 


,    forSS" 
Ls;      Ten 

r-  i  the  Sci 


I.  ^ed, 


the  admuaioa  of  Call' 


iiedlaw 


if  Padua 


publiihed  hie  wHIeat  poem.  "Rinajdo,' 

'     entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Liiiia  d'tUte,  snc 
Ad  to  the  court  ot  hia  bmthcr,  Alfonn,  Duke  o 

,,"  and  in  1575,  finished  hia  great  efiie,  "Ij 
mme  Libermta,"  deecribing  the  hret  Cnuadr 
Apubliehed  in  15S0.     In  1577  I 


t,  froi 


anfined  in 


caped- 


In    1594,   Clemi 


om'I^Jl! 


IS.'iB;     gradua 
LL.   B.,    1888: 

Slates.''  "Silv 

and  Capital,"  «tc.  Editor  o(  "Quarterly  Journal  oi 
Economics ." 

Taylor.  Barard,  an  Ameriran  author  and  traveler. 
was  bom  in  GbttUr  CouDty.  Pa..  1S25.  In  1849.  he 
became  one  nf  the  editoni  of  the  "New  York  Tribune," 
aod  lat«r  traveled  extennTely.  raving  the  reeulta  of  his 

which  ara^'Ertiorado.  or  Adventures  in  the  Path  o7 
Empire,"  or  "Ueiico  and  California,"  "Central  Africa," 
"Greece  and  Russia."  "iDdla.  China,  and  Japan."  and 
"  Ijinds  of  the  Sonwen."     He  is  also  the  author  of  sev- 

have  b»n  tnnslala)  into  Fiencb.  German,  aod  Russian, 
Taylor  was  appoint"*  iri>if«H  wijif™  minintM  at  H-rlin. 
in  1878.  and  died  tl 


ited  by  the  American  General  1 
e.  in  ISn.  In  the  War  of  1812, 
e  En,(li.h,  obtained  the  rank  of  I 
eervTce,  and  commanded  the 
le  of  the  Thamea,  in  1S13,  whe 


Lt  Tipne- 
e  an  ally 


Conv 


.  d«  Ursuli 
y  of  Music. 


a.  Thild 


n  leodin 


rAles 


United  Statffl  M  r - 

Company;  hoe  appeared  in  comic  opefa  in  principal 
American  citica;  more  recently  in  England:  received 
numerous  medals  for  Itaban  and  declamatory  English 
singing;  married.  1898,  to  Cosmo  Charles  Gordon- 
Lennox  (Cosmo  Stuart),  son  of  the  late  Lord  Alexander 
GordoD-tennox.     Created  Nell  Gwyn  in  "English  Nell." 


nd  Becky  Sharp. 
_  TcnnyioDt  Al: 


.Itred,  Lord,  K 


Krgis, 


r  of  S 

T9.     1..        

1  1S27.  published  "Poemi 


JSK 


Lt  Louth 

brother  Charlee. 

ibridge.  where  be  Mined 
:  "Chiefly  Lyrical^  was 
containing,  "The  Enlace 

■■Locksley  ''Hail,^'*and 
'..  and,  in  1S47,  appeared 


_      __  eorge  Washington  (formeriy  Columbian 

Univemity,  since  l3s2.     Special  counse'  '      " 
of  United  81at«  before  Spanish  Treatj 


lSa2.     Special  counsel  for 

■--' —  =■— oisb  Treaty  Cla 

,  and  GmoCh  dI 


tion  and 

TaytoT.  Jercmr,  divine;  bom  in  Cambridge  in  iei3: 
after  studying  in  t^e  university  of  that  town,  attracted 
the  attantioD  of  Archbishop  Laud.  »ho  preHnlal  him 
to  a  [ellowahip  at  Oxford  (leSfl).  He  soon  afterwardi 
became  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  was  rector  of  Uppingham, 
1638-42,  and  accompanied  the  king  to  Oxford.     About 


1045. 


,t  Newt 


into  Wain,  whe 
rmarthenshire,  ar 
luse  of  the  Eari  i 
9d  to  Ireland  Id  1857,  and.  nfl 
inade  bishop  of  Down   and 


^uent  poems  wera" Maud."  "The  I'dylls'oMle  King.;' 
"The  Far«ten',"  etc.     In'l884.  be  was  created  a  peer. 

Died,  isea, 

Terry,  Ellen  (Mrs.  Conw),  Gnglieh  actress;  bora  in 
February  27.  1848;  first  appearance,  April.  ISSfl.  at 
PrincHS  Theater.  London,  under  Charlse  Kean's  man- 
agement: in  18t(7.  first  acted  with  Henry  Irving  in 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  at  Queen's  Th«ter,  then 
acted  at  Haymarket  Thwter:  reljrvd  for  seven  yesTs; 
reappeared  at  Queen's  Theater  in  "The  Wandering 
Heir" ;  played  Olivia,  sinongst  others,  at  Court  Theater 
(John  Hare'^i  management),  and  Portia,  anwngst  others, 
at  Prince  of  Wales  Theater  (Bancroft's  mananement); 
played  Ophelia,  December  30,  1H7S.  for  fint  time  at 
LvcBUm  with  Henry  Irving:  visited  America  with  bim, 
1883,  and  many  times  subsequently;  remained  at 
Lyceum  until  its  dissolution  in  1901;  produced  Ibsen's 
""rhe  Vikings,"  1903.  and  Shakesperenu  plays  with  her 
own  company  at  Imperial  Theater;  in  1905.  played 
at  Duke  of  York's  Theater  in  J,  H.  Barrie'a  "Ahcti-sit- 
by-the-Hre."     Celebrated  her  stage  juhiles  in  1906, 

Tesla,    Nikola,    an    American    electrical    inventor; 


Dying."  the  '■Liberty  of  Prophwying."  "Doctor  Dubi- 
tantium."  and  his  "^mons.'^     Die<C  1007. 

Taylor,  Koberl  Love,  lawyer.  United  States  senator; 
bom  tn  Happy  Valley,  C^trler  County,  Tenn.,  in  IS.W; 
educated  in  Pennington,  N.  J.;   admitted  to  Tennessee 


vil^   18SS-87:    elected  governor,  1888,  as  Democ 
his  opponent  being  his  brother,  Alfred  A.  Taylor; 

fovemor,  1887-91;  procliced  law  at  Chattano. 
BBl-Ofl:  presidential  elector  on  Oeveland  ticket.  1* 
again  governor.  1897-99:  United  States  senator  si 
1007.  Editor-in-chief  of  "Bob  Taylor's  Hagaiine." 
Tarlor,  Zaehary,  American  general,  and  twe 
President  of  the  United  SUtes:  bom  in  Orange  Coui 
Va.,  in  1784;  was  educated  in  Kentucky,  and.  a 
•DteriDg  tiie  army  id  180S.  obtained  the  rank  of  coh 


of  ^the  rotary  ™eld-moto^*"th 
which  is  used  in  the  50,000  h 


,    appliances  for  the  use  of  electricity,  among  them  the 
I    production  of  efficient  light  from  lamps  without  filn- 


Falla*to  BillTalo 


capanty   of  the  electrical 
e  1903,  boa  beeo  eiic*c*d 
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In  dCT^aping  Ul 

Thacker*!,  William  HakepeaM. 


world  talesnphy  i 

[  to  litentuK,  a 
Fnuer*!  Maguio 


id  tele-  [  Ococral  Electric 


Lg  been  obtained: 


publiebed  the  "Paris  Sb 


write  for  "Punch."  in  whioh  appeiinid  bis  "Sock  c 
abe."     His   fint   gr™i'novrf,    -'Vanity    Fair,"    wa 


»nd  othera.     He  delivered  a 


b  Cent! 


iingliah   I 
"Tba  Fou 


:n^nd 
B  Eiih- 
edited 


._.       __.^iff^i 

Thalea    (Uia'li_,,   _ 

flourisbed  in  tbe  iSeventb  and  Sixth  Centimea  ~. 
He  waa  one  of  the  seven  wiw  men  of  Graece;  and 
&■«>  predicted  the  fanwuB  ecbpee  of  thb  fliin,  wbj 
happened  in  SS5  B.  C. 

Theodorlc,  "  the  Great."  oriDoallv  chieftain  ol 
tribe  of  Ostrogoths;  was  educfllid  at  Constantinop 
alter  overtbnjwineOdaacer  (.193).  eatabliahed  the  Oi(. 

etb  kinadom  in  Italy,  which  he  sought  to  consolidi 
eSe^tini  a  uoiea  of  Goths  and  Iteliaoi.     He  g> 


I   body  0 


TtaomKni,  Sir  WUilam  (Lonl  Kelvin},  bora  in  Bel- 
B9t  in  ISZ4;  was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Cambridie. 
•ecameprofeasor  of  natunl  pbiloaopby  at  Glugow  in 
S4e.  From  ISM  to  ISSl.  he  edited  the  "Cambridae 
nd  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,"  to  whicb  bo  contrib- 
Lted  seveiai  important  papere.     Some  of  his  chit ' 


"Secular  CoaUng  of  Uie 
re,  the  "Electrodynamics 
iovent«d   the  quadrant. 

puhhc  he  is  t>eat  knlawn 
31  submarine  lelegnu>hy. 
d  to  the  peerage  as  Lonl 


Blou.  May  10.  170^;  ! 
of  England  by  the  N 

Estate."     For  Che  las 
was  afflicted  with  lots 
Thlei 


Louis  Adolptie  (1 


igiees  of  the  Third 
raed.  May  22,  IgSA. 


of  Qualities  of  Metal 
portable,  and  absolute 

by  his  work  in  connei 
In  JsauBiT,  16EI2.  hei 
Kelvin.     Died,  1907, 
ThDrean.  Benrj;  I 

the  Tninscendent&l  s<:l 


sculptor,  01  Icelandic  oniin;  studiea  at  tne  tree  school 
of  tbe  Academy  of  Capenhagen,  and  was  sent  by  that 
body  to  Rome  in  17M.  Hu  first  great  work  was  his 
"Jason."     Eicept  [or  a  visit  to  DeDmark  in  1919-20, 

Apoetlee  "  for  the  Frue  Klrke  at  Copenhagen,  he  rcmaioed 

'-  " "'".     After  that  date  be,  for  the  mostpart, 

,  His  masterpieces  include  the  "  Entry 
Babylon,"  tbe  statue  of  "PKocePonia- 
•   "Dying  Lion"  at  Lucerne.     Died. 


in  Rami 


ISU. 


was  educated  for  the  law,  but  discarding  the  idea  of 
folbwing  that  profession,  he.  at  an  early  ace,  antcnd 
the  fieliTof  journalism  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns 
of  tbe  "CODstitutionnel."  Between  the  yt&ts  1S23-27. 
appeared  his  "Hutoryr  of  the  French  Kevojution,"  a 
work  which  stamped  bim  an  historian  of  the  Gnst  order. 
He  largely  contnlratMl  to  the  Revolution  of  1830.     In 


was  admitted  into  tL 

ruaryto  Aucvut,  1836,  Rllsd 


n  ^ab- 


be was  recalled  to 
upon  Louie  Fhilipi 


forei 


of  the   Consi 


iployed  hi 

,-  --,    5™.r,' _"'"  ,'_""!, 

works  of  the  a«e.  In  July.  1870,  he  resolutely  opposed 
the  impending  war  against  Gerniany.  lo  1871,  he  suc- 
ceeded Id  effecting  peace  on  the  beet  terms  possible 

elected  president  of  the  'new  republic.     In  1S73.,' alter 

and  was  succeeded  by  Marahai  MacMahon'.     Died.  1877' 

Tbomas.  H.  Carey  (Min),  president  of  Bryn  Mawr 

College;   bom  in  Baltimore,  January  2.  1S67:   daughter 

-'  "-   • Carey  and  MaiyCWhitaUl  Thr 


Tbueydldea.  Greek  historian;  born  at  Atbens.about 
471;  is  said  to  have  been  dsBcended  tiom  Olonjs,  King  of 
Thrace.  At  tbe  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  he 
received  a  command,  but  [ailed  lo  relieve  Ampbipolis 
when  beaisged  by  Bruidas,  and  was  banished  (423  B.  C). 
After  twenty  years  of  enle,  duriog  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  written  his  "  History  of  the  Peloponnenan  War," 
he  returned  to  Athens  about  403.     Diedabout401  B.C. 

Thwlng.  Charles  Franklin,  president  of  Western 
Reeerrs  Univeraity  and  Adalbert  College  since  1S9D; 
bom  in  New  Sharon,  Me..  November  B.  ISS3:  graduated 
from  Harvard,  1878;  Andover  Theolp""-'  5™;™™ 
187B  ID.  D..  LL.  D.);  pastor  Ni  '  ' 
tional  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass 
Church.  Minneapolis,  lSSS-90, 
Colleges:  Their  Student 
Boo'-"  "■"■  -  ■■ 
Woi 


1879-86;  ^Plymouth 

The  Reading  of 

_  .      fhwir   '       "*■' 

ithin  CoUi^  Walls." 

Best'  Life,"     "College 

sDreat""'!!'- "'•'■-"■ 

Collate  Stud 

ibiiotheca 


Educ 


TB;     Leipii) 


mell. 


University  o(  7; 


Uni 


1/7?:"  e 


died  in 


SH-J*" 


,  isTB-a 


(Ph. 


1877- 


;   LL.  D  .  Westen , 

Since  18SS,  profnsor  of  Ear- 
ince  1894,  presidsnt  ot  Bryn 


nen  Differ  from  That  of  M 
'Educational   Review"; 


Thompson,  William  Oxley,  preeident  of  Ohio  Sute 
Univeraity;    bora  in  Cambridge,  O.,  M"™"i— s    '"i-!- 
naduated    from    MuskidKUm   Coilei 
Theological     Sem'  f^'     ■  ' 

M..  1S81;  D.  D.,  laui,  siusuingun] 
Western  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  1SH7);  ordain 
to  Presbyterian  ministry,  1882:  preeident  of  Mia 
University.  1801-09:  pcesident  of  Ohio  SUte  L'niveni 
since  1899. 

Thomson,    Ellhn,  electrician;  bom  in  Msnchest 
'=■--'---'   "—h  29.  1853;   gisduated  from  Central  Hi 


'The   Familv"    (with    Mrs.   ThwingJ;     "T 
Church,"  "Within  CoUwe  Walls." ^The  O.. 

'■      ■  ColSge  in  Amsricao  Ljfe." 

Administration."  "The 
^.^  u™  in  His  World,"  "If  I  Were 
"The  Choice  of  a  College."  "A  Liberal 
jbenil  Futh."  "CoUe^e  Tni~' -■ 

ithor: 

Uneusges  at  Huvard '(18 19^) .'"itfe  wrote' a' "History 
of  Spanish  Literature,"  and  a  "Life of  Preecott."     Died, 

TUden,  flamae)  Jones,  born  in  1814;  American 
ilitician;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1841;  became  chaii^ 
an  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in  1806;    took 

Kted  governor  of  New  York  in  1874.  and  was  elected 


Tlllmall,  Benjamin  Kyao,  United  States  senator, 
farmer;  bom  in  Edgefield  County,  S.  C,  August  II, 
1847;  academic  education;  joined  Confederate  States 
Army,  July,  1864,  hut  was  ntrickcD  with  severe  illness 
which  caused  the  loss  of  his  left  eye  and  kept  him  an 
invalid  for  two  years,  so  that  he  saw  no  militaiy  service; 


.   ^hiladelj 


.    1S70   ( 


■hiladelphii 

-  J.  D.,  Tufte  College);    proffsso 

and  mechanics,  Fhiladeiphia  Ceotral  Hid 
an.     BinAB  I  QUI  ^A..*..;^...    -      — 


of  cheti 


1  for  Thomson-Uou 


,    Fort  Hill,  and  1 
'    (College  at  Rock  1 


Founded  Oemson  Agricul- 
I  v-ouege  at  (Calhoun's  old  home, 
Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial 


inical  College  at  fUhoun's  old 
'       "■     ■■      p  Norma'         '   -    ■ 
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l^a 


entnd  fiiure  in  the  South  Caiotina 
ncioD,  l^S.  whtcb  iiutituted  sdu- 
(or  Buffimgc;    ooe  of  the  IcBden 

ion  ot  advanced  positkiiu  in  IJemo- 

:nt  plat^im  ot  1896.  Promineat  u  DsmocnUo  Kn- 
tioDalcanvantiona  ot  1900  mod  1904.  uid  in  latter  was 
active  io  vorii  of  barmoaijiiijc  conteadinc  factlooji  of 

TH'ly,  JohaJiD  TKrklaci,  Count  of.  one  of  the 
smt  gcDHala  ot  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  bom  in  Bra- 
bant in  15SS;  wta  deaicoed  for  the  piicathood  and  edu- 
cated by  Jcauiti.  but  abandoned  the  church  (or  the  army. 


He  m>  tn^ned  in  the  ai 


I  soldier.     He  reorgaaiied  the 
-    '   ■      ■'  >  CatiioLc  cause, 
Lrmy  at  the  out- 
notable  battloiT'aoting  later  on  in 


SB  imperial  lorces, 
mercileai  cruelty 
ot  MsEdebun,  a  deed  which  Guatavua  Adol- 
__....._    _      .,       .....    5  the  Catholic  forca 


:;<!. 


phua  wa<  swift  to  avense 

ot  whidl  Tilly  was  mortally  WDUi 
Flxloiio  TecelU.  born  in    ""' 
idiedunder  Giovanni  Bellini 
ly  his  fellow-pupil  CiiDrgioni 
1  decorating  the   ducal   pa 
I  W  tl-e  court  of  Si] 

islted  Rome  1545^6.  and  wg 

tionaTS'^wy',' London.    'b!«ir"l5; 

ToRO,  Count  Helhachlro,  adi 

the  Japanese  fleet  —  the  Nelson  of  Japan — wi 
1847.  After  Kou's  guns  fn>m  the  land  had  com 
the  deatruction  ot  the  Port  Arthur  SeM.  Togo  h 
ahipa  for  three  monthi,  peDding  the  arrival  o 
Baltic  Beet.  Numerically  the  Riuuana  were  hia  eui 
Dotably  in  tMttleahips ;  but  in  speed,  maaotuvring,  gun- 
fire,  and  diadpiine,  toe  advantaoe  waa  all  with  th( 
Japaoeee.  Tbebtttleol  theSea  otlapBDwufoughtUs] 


noliBhed  and  i 

la  Rointveniky  and 
tund  with  Bome  B,0UO  men.  whi 

killed.      The  Japanne  lonaa  wB_ 

■unk,llSnienhilled,aDd538m>UDdad.  Uadei 
ToIstoL  Leo  MkoUlerltch, 


lebontofl  were  n 
4,000  RUBnansw 
three  torpedo  bo 


"War 


and  Peace," 
■ReliKioi 


itudied  at  the  Univenity 
IB  ^ninean  War:  has  publiab 
Anna  Karenina.     "The  Kpeuti 


eluding  "My  H 
TorrlMlll 

16%;   Bucceeded'QaTiieo 


br-TuMirle).    EvaiiKellatB.    *■    diitin- 
ihikwipher:    bora  id  the  Romagna  in 

..^ ..--, , ie  for  liiniBelf  a  title  to  celebrity 

u  the  iDventor  of  the  barameter.     Died,  1047. 

Tonasahit  L'Oaverture.  Francoia  Dominique;  bom 
in  1743;  son  of  African  atovea,  in  Sun  DonungD.  He 
was,  in  1796,  appointed  by  the  Directory  chief  of  the  army 
of  Baa  Domioco.  and  alterwarda  established  big  au- 
thority tbroujEhout  the  isLaad.  which  he  ruled  with  justice 
and  Vlfot.  When  Bonaparte  sought  to  reetore  slavery 
in  San  Domingo  (1801).  Toussaiot  rnigt«d.  but  wsa 
forced  lo  suneuiter.  and  was  sent  to  France,  where  he 
died  in  prison  in  1803, 

Tree.  Herbert  Beerbohm,  actor,  is  the  son  of  a 
giain  merchant  named  Beerbohm,  and  was  bora  In  Loa- 
don  in  1853.     Shortly  after  entering  his  father's  office, 


hitwi 


,  "The  Priv 


,n  1877. 


and  i[nmediatfjy  after  he  played ^ ^j 

in  "Called  Back."  Taking  the  Comedy  Theater  (1S87), 
he  produced  "The  Red  Idmp";  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
■ame  year  took  the  Hsymarket  Theater.  In  April,  1897, 
he  opened  his  new  theater.  "  His  Majesty's."  in  the  Hay- 
market,  Here  he  has  produced  the  greatat  at  his  suc- 
ccsees:  "Julius  Ciesar,''  "King  John,"  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dresm,"  and  "Herod,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  with  Miss  Ellen^erry  and 
Mrs.  Kendal  in  the  cast,  "Ulysses,"  "The  Eternal  City." 
"King  Riplittrd  II.,"  "The  Darling  of  the  Gods.;'  "Tlie 

BiainwB!"  "Olive'  Twit,"  "Nero,"  and  "Colonel  New- 
<ome,"     In  19DG,  he  inaugutsted  a  Shaki 


Durir 


_ , J  o(  the 

le  Shakegpere  cdebrationa  ui  1900.  he 


reidved  "Hamlet"  "Juliiu  Cesar,"  "Twelfth  Ni^t," 
"HtKb  Ado  About  Nothing,"  "Henry  IV."  (fort  I,}, 
and  "The  Tempest."  In  April,  1907.  he  produced 
aeveial  of  Shakespere'a  plays  in  Berlin,  and  was  received 
by  the  German  Emperor.  His  wife,  an  admirable  Greek 
scholar  formerly  connected  with  Queen's  College,  is  a 
very  refined  actress. 

'TTtpler,  Charles  En  physicist,  inventor;  bom  in 
New  York.  1349;  educatedin  New  York:  made  special 
study  of  physical  sciencea  and  phenomena;  established 
private  physical  labotatory;  carried  on  various  experi- 

af  gases;,  greatest  achie> 

product  being  obtained  by  co,,.,^.».^...»  .,.  ».....^..,.»«.» 
air  at  a  temperature  ot  over  30G  degreea  below  zero. 

Trol'lopei  Autbony,  born  in  A.  D.  1813.  a  popular 
English  novelist,  the  author  ot  a  large  number  of  works, 
all  ot  which  exhibited  ingenuity,  if  not  genius.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Mrs.  Frances  Trollopa.  herself  a  novelist 

Wincheelar  School',  and  subsequently  at  Hamiw.     For 
'la  poeition  io  the  post-ofHce.     Besides 
the  author  of  a  "life  of  acem,"  and 
"     ■    ■■      mberfl,  1882. 

,   August  23.    1863; 


daughter  of  Alfiftd  Lahdon 
private  tuton,;  married. in 
a(  New  York,  from  whom  e 
the  Prince  Troubetikoy 
quick  and  ths  Dead/-  "A 


tin  Annairong  Ct 


Trumbull.  John,  a  digtiuguished'Xnieric 
ras  born   in  ConnecUcut.    1760.     After  puiing  some 

D  Washington,  i775,"'he'bwame  a  pupil  o'f  Ben^min 

be  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  numbering 
mong  them  "The  Surrender  cf  Comwalris."  "The  Decla- 
arion  of  Independence."  and  "The  Surrender  of  Bur- 
oyne."     Died.  IS43. 

Tureime,  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Vlcomte 
le.  born  in  iflll;    French  general,  son  of  the  Due  do 

ntered  the  French  army  in  1030;  became  marshal  de 
amp  in  1634;    m  1643  wss  placed,  in  command  of  the 


1,  Anne  Bobert  Jarqi 

a  distinguished  Frencl 

^g  his  brief^pefiod  o? 


"  Lite  " 


pursuits.     His 
March  20,  17SL. 

rurgenlellT  Ivan  Seivyi 
sian  novelist,  studied  at  the 
the  Fianco-Cerman  War  re 
inainly  reeided  till  hie  deat 
"A  Nwtof  Nobles,"  "Falh. 


US;     The 
byCondorcet.     Died, 

ivltch.  bora  in  1818;   Rua- 

UnivBisity  of  Berlin;  after 
moved  to  foris,  whsiv  bs 
h.  Among  his  novels  are 
■■a  and  Sons,"  and  "Virgin 

1775; 


in  Cove 


t  Garden 


1807,  he  began  the  "  Liber  Studionim,"  a  series  of  prints 
for  the  most  part  executed  by  himseli.  For  "England 
and  Wales,"  the  "Southern  Coast,"  and  other  genes  of 
engiAvings,  he  prepareii  draninEQ,  which  are  now  highly 
prized.  Among  the  finest  of  his  oil-paintings  in  the 
Nnlional  Gallery,  London,  are  "  Dido  BuildinE  (^rthage," 
and  'The  Sun  Rising  in  a  Mist."     Died,  1851. 

Tnpper.Sir  Charles.at^nadianslalesman;  bom  in 
Amherst,  Nova  Scotia.  July  2.  1821:  studied  medicine 
in  Edinburgh  University  and  practiced  his  profession  in 
his  native  town.     In  IsSs,  be  was  made  a  member  of  the 

SJSS^'io  l^-tsS"  He  ™  ^""^  """"'"".    "™ 
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Uon  of  the  Dommian  of  CbhuIb.  irhiph  took  place  in  1S6T 
•DdbeumeamemberoISirJohn  A.  MacrdDDold'BFabiDeC 
in  IBTO;  become  minieter  of  public  irorkg  ia  lS7Si_end 
Id  187a-lSB4  wu  minLster  ot  ntitwaya  and  canali.  While 
fiUiDR  the  latter  office  he  ptDmotal  the  coQitructiou  of 
the  fieat  Canadian  Pacilic  Railway.    In  1SS4.  he  was 


--  the  Hudaon.  the  Ddavsie.  LoDj; 


the  United  States  in  l887-lS88,a 


iBfiBherL._ , 

I  was  created  a  baroi 


„  - ihOrdna , 

.  a  rBil«-ay  engineer  1844-47;    Hludied  at 
■s  of  Marfenrgand  Berlin  (1848-51):    beca 

jf  naturul  philQ^ophy  in  the  Royal  loHtitut 

II  1863.     After  an  c.pedition  to  Switierland  with  P 

"     ■      ■      ction  with  hitt 

ion  of  Glariei 

"Heetua'u. 


u  1SS6  wrot«.  ii 


presided  a 


■■Froementaof  Sciec 


.ecCions  betwB 

lithdiBW  hu  tapital  froi .__ 

"OOO,  of  whieh'h^ownoS 
ented  the  iwift  (800,000 
laerciii  w  ice  United  Stal«  Govem- 
fortbecaptureofCoDfederateprivBlaen. 
ounded  the  VaEderbilt  Univendtji  in 
.  with  1600,000,  afterward  increaied  to 
-■        ■       ■      L  Ne«  Yolk  City, 


lecured  the  mana 
d,  inl877,M>Et>" 
pital  of  tl60,ac 


and  he  *aa  (Uppoeed  lo  be  t. 


richee 


College  of  the  City  of  Nen 
,  Law  School.  Admitted 
ticioc  in  New  York 


Tanderbllt,  William  Kliaam,  capitaliat;  bom  ii. 
Staten  Island,  December  13.  1840:  academic  education: 
studied  aeveml  years  in  Geneva.  SwiUerland.  Wai  in 
tbe  office  ol  C.  C,  Clarke.  Irttsurer  of  Hud»n  River 
Railmad;  learned  bookkeepiDg;  aecond  vice-preeident 
ol  New  York  Central  A,Hud>oa  River  Rsilmad,  1S77- 
83.  Chairman  of  board  of  directon  of  Lake  l^re  A 
Michinn  Southern  Railway,  from  I8S3.  Member  of 
Colonmand  Defendersyndicates;  united  with  hie  broth- 
era  in  foundinc  tbe  Vanderbilt  Clintc.     One  of  the  argan~ 


I  in  Lynchburg, 
m^ia  Univeraity 


New  Erglend  Brel 
United  9tal«9  Brewing 
Fruit  Co.,  member  oi 
American  Fine  Arte  Sc 
Urban.  II.  (Eudea) 


r   A    Manha 


.w  York  Central  &  Hudwn  RivK 

I,   Chieaeo   ^   St.    Louis   Railroad 

>y.  Michiran  Central  Railroad  Company,   Lake 

Weslem  Railroad  Com]  ~  ■    ^~      ■ 

western  Railway  Company,  Cbii.-,;^ .  . 

olis  ifc  Omaha  Railway  Company,  Clsveland,  Qi 

■    igo  &  St.  Louie  Railway  (Sjoipany,  Detcoi' 

Railroad,  Company,  New  York  A  Harlem^Railiiiad 


western  Rai 


Paul.  Minneap- 
Detniit  k  Chi- 


tfaeEi 

Philip  "f-oi  Kmi 
the  Norman  eoi 

Uesher!^™*!! 


of  Gregory  VIl.,  and  opposed  |  1 

took'RomoVcoiivened  the  Council^f'clarmont    I 
irTxlaioied,  and  |  < 


e  full-ienslh 


IIII1I111.U,  uisuied  a  dauSiter  ot  the  Elarl  oi 
id  lived  in  ^reat  maEnincence.     Ilia  "Cruel' 


I  I.  I 


L    ISSO:    Irish   divine: 
820,  and  [nur  yeaia 

rrNovi'THTamend'"  the  autlior,  by  Cromi 
■       "■  ■  ■  ey.     Died, 

ilumbia  County,  N. 
cominga  member  ol 

. -■came  atlomey-gooeral.  in  J 

Mailed  Albany  regency,   a  politi<»l  bmiy  y 


lyineUwandl 
Kcled  by  tbe  ] 


..._     .kCastle),his-(__. . 

I  Died  in  London,  1641. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry  JackaoQ.  an  American  aducalor: 
I  I  bom  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1862;    wae  graduated  at 

I  Princeton  Univeraity  in  1873,  at  tiie  PriocelOD  Theo- 
lORical  Seminary  in  1877,  and  at  Berlin  Univenitv  in 

I  1878:  and  eooo  afterward  aaauuied  the  paetotate  of  tbe 

United  Congregational  Church  in  Newport,  It.  I.     He 

.    was  chosen  paelor  of  tbe  Brick  Preebyterian  Church  in 

.  I  New  York  City  in  1882.  and  continued  in  that  charie  till 

I I  1900,  when  be  reeiKned  ti 


1  Uni' 


Hie 


a  1830.  he  took  aRit;> 


>ine  in  April  o(  the  folk 
was  elected  in  the  Jac 


IgBSI.     Admitted  ti 


listory  of  art,  Rutgera  Collet 


o. 


things  which  induced  the  prudent 


1841,  he  temporarily  retired  into  pri\-ato  life.  His  third  I 
candidature  lot  the  presidency,  in  1844.  was  fnististed  by  i 
Che  Southern  vote,  and  he  subseouently  seceded  from  the  | 

nominee  of  Ibe  latter  party  in  the  presidential  election 
in  1848.     Died.  1862. 

Vanderbilt.  Cornelius.  American  capitalist;    bom 
near  Stapleton,  Btaten  Island.  N    Y.,  Hay  27,   1794; 

maten Island  and  New  York  and  so"<^n!ed'his  busToH^ 
that  he  HOOD  eained  the  complete  contrvl  of  the  New  York 
and  Staten  Island  lines.     Later,  he  started  etesmboau 


iciple. 


-'Booke   E 


Ige  of  a  Picture,"  "  Notes  on  Saga  Library,"  "  Serious 
,  in  America,"  "Art  for  Art's  Sake,"  ''History  ot 
nting."  "Old  Dutoh  and  Flemish  Mastera,"  "Uodem 
inch  Maateie,"  "Nature  for  Its  Own  Sake."  "The 
lert,"  "Italian  PainUng,"  "Old  EnRlish  Maslew." 
h  Cole's  engravings,  "The  Meaning  oTPictures." 
felas'quei.  Diego  Kodrlcuei  de  Sllvay,  bom  in 
-"-  --    ^'^'•-    -    ilntineuiahed  Spanish  painter.     He 

-'       Musist  chieBy  of  pot- 
lical  subjects.     Died  in 


'■  ''c'hamCr£^o""Hi^ 


ii'c>a^'^,™^l^atl^nd^  Phil'ip'Tl.  ~Bedied  in  1564, 
anto.  where  be  bad  been  wrecked  on  hia  i«tum  Inm 

nazec,  Google 
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Jeruailam.     Hii  mat  work  tn*  "  De  Cocporii  HumBui 

TcspKilau.  Tltni  FlBvlai  Sablnna  (ttt-pa'dir-llii). 
mi  Emperor  ol  Rome  from  TO  lo  M  A.  D.  He  diitin- 
■niafaed  DiioMlf  in  maiiy  iniUtAry  comnuuids  b«(or«  be 
DflCBme  empeivr.  mod  wu  HigBflcd  in  the  waf  with  the 
j«wB  wbra  he  na  nised  to  the  tbrooe.  Hia  govcm- 
meat  wu  highly  beneGpisl  to  the  ilale. 

Victor  Emmuiuel  II..  first  King  ol  Italy,  bom  in 
1820;  beume  King  of  SardiniB  on  the  ab<&eBtion  of 
his  father  in  184B,  and  immerfiaUJy  begun  to  reorganiie 
the  liiagdom  iind  to  enfonre  tuleraljon.  Ha  sent  > 
conlJnBOnt  during  the  «ar  with  Kunia  lo  help  the  alliea 
in  the  Crimea,  and,  in  1S5».  he  secured  the  alliann  of 
Franee  in  hia  Mrugila  with  Auatria.     The  pric*  agreed 

waa  the  unioB  of  It&ly   under  the  ruler  of  Sardinia. 
By  the  help  ol  Prussia  the  liberation  of  Venice  wu 

r'ned  in  1866,  and  Rome  was  evacuated  by  the  French 
1S7D.     Victur  Emmanuel  was  called  by  his  people 
"Rt  Galantuomo."     Died,  1378. 

Victoria  Aleisndrina.  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Empress  of  India;  born  in  ISIS;  daughter  of  Edward, 
Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  aon  of  George  111.;  was  crowneJ 
on  June  28,  1837.  She  married,  in  1840,  Prince  Albert 
of  Saie-CoburK^.otha,  »ho  died  in  iSfll,  by  whom  ehe 
had  Dine  children.  Tbe  chief  events  of  the  reign  have 
been  the  atablishioeDt  of  the  penny  post.  Uie  repeal 
of  the  com  lawi,  the  annexation  of  tlie  Punjaub,  the 
neat  eiMbition.  the  Criroe»n  War,  the  Indian  mutiny, 
d  by  the  assumption  of  aovereignty  over  India. 

Chin»,'Soi 

"Sha  died 

Oiptured  by  Tunisian  piratee  in  1606,  hi 

two  yiAre  in  slavery.     After  his  eecape  he  repai 


op«'J 


IIS  stare  in  the  movement  of  1S4S,  obtained  chain  of 

'  >logical  anatomy  at  WQriburv  and  Berlin  (1850), 

-'      pubUahed    his  "Cellular    Patholoiy.'' 


the  secoDd  and  third  reform  bills,  i 
"     Ih  Africa,  and  Eeypt,  i 
agitations  in   Ireland. 

her  life,  in  1840,  1842' (three),  and 

Osborne  House,  Isle  of  WiEht,  in  tl 

VlDCent  de  Paul,  Sl^  a  FrencI 


.IS  in  AfBh 


L    Landee, 


le  celebrated  Cardini 
■a  of  b 


.  and  ei 


igedh 


1   foundlina 


in  1038:    organiiad 

and  instituted  the  uiudi    ui   .7idi«id 

in  leoO.  and  was  canoniied  by  Pop< 

1737. 

Vincent,  John  Heyl.  bishop  of  M 
Church  and  chancellor  of  Chautauqui 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in  1832;    educated 
"^"on.  Pa.;    began  to  preach  at  18;    Biuti 
n  Institute,  Newark,  N.  J.  (8.  T.  D.L.Ohi 


Hpilal   s 


if  Charity.     Died 
Oement  XII.  in 


L™D.,  Washington  and  Jeffereon;   3.  "t,  D„  ....vo.u,, 

Sined  New  Jersey  Conference,  1853;  ordained  dearon, 
ISfi;  elder,  1857;  transferred  lo  Rock  River  Confer- 
ence; pastor  at  Galena,  ChicaciD,  etc.,  18fi7-6&;  estab- 
lished "Northwest  Sunday  School  Quarterly.''  1886; 
"Sunday  School  Teacher''  1866;  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  Sunday  School  Union  and  editor  of  Sunday 


became  leader  of  the  Liberal  opposition  in  the  Prussian 
Assembly,  and  was  challengeir  to  a  duel  io  1806  by 
Biamarek.  In  1878,  he  retired  bom  public  life.  Re 
"noes  of  the  Emperor 

aro,    Roman    poet: 

md  patrana  in  Mvce- 


"The  GeorgicB, 

Vltt< 

Italy,  ' 

Pavia,  /ound  her  c_._ 

cultivation   of   her   poetical   genius.     Her  poems   were 

chieflvdevotfld  to  the  memory  of  herhusband.  Died.1647. 

Volta.  AlesBanilRi,  bom  in  1746;    natural  philoeo- 

Mime  R^.°a.     Btm^oTma'king^ther  diacoveriw,  he 

1838. 

VoIUIre,  whoae  original  name  wa*  Francois  Maris 
Arouet;  was  bom  in  %ni  in  ieS4;  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  became  a  prot^g^  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos.,    In 

to  England,  where,  in  1728,  the  "Hennade"'was  pub- 
lished. He  escaped  prosecution  by  disavowing  his 
writings,  and.  in  1736,  began  i«  correspond  with  Frederick 
the  Great.     After  the  rise  of  the  Pompadour  he  secured 

went  to  the  coun  of  Berlin,  where  he  staved  three  yisii. 


I'Esprit  des  Nat 


bled. 


Tolterra,  Danlele  de.  bom 

ipil  of  Mictel  Angi  ' 


le  Frenrh. 


'The  Descent 

Died,  ises. 

tvagner,  Klcnard.  a  popular  uerman  composer; 
orn  in  Leijirig  in  1813:  became  chapd  master  at  Drea- 
en  in  1843,  and  later  took  up,  his  residence  at  Munich, 

r^vBri8""Hi8''w^l-known™operas  "Bienii,'"  "Tann- 
Huaer,"  and  "  Lohengrin,"  have  elicited  great,  but  com- 
sratiyely  undeserved^  praiae.     Wagner  has  written  hia 


VlncI.'  Lntnardo  da 


Wallace,  AlfndBastel,  F.  R.  ! 

Archipelai^,  pukishinR  the  raults  of 
on  his  return,  among  his  other  works 
(ions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Relectio 
and  Modem  Spiritualism."  "I-and 
and  "Darwinism,"  The  discovery  ■ 
hypothesis  was  arrived  at  by  him  at  thi 

WbIIbcc,  Lenls,  bom  in  1S27;  / 
diplomatist,  lawyer,  and  author.  H 
lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  War;  engait 
of  law  in  Indiana  from  1848:  beramea 
in  1861;  served  IhrouKh  the  Civil  Wa 
1885,  ho  was  United  Slates  minister  to  ' 


is  obaen-ations 
'•"I'on  Millies 
the   ovlution 


I  Ulent  for  ar 
s,  music,  and  . 
srvico  of  Ludov 


eaded  t 


and  sciences.     In  1199.  he  painted  at  Milan  his  msi 
piece,  the  picture  of  "The  Last  Supper,"  and.  in  11 
entered  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  accompanying  I 
monarch  to  France,  in  which  country  he  died  in  Ibiu. 
Leonardo  gurpassed  all  his  predecessors  as  a  master  of 

been  translal«l  into  English. 

Virchow,  Budolf,  bom  in   1821;    German  patbol - 


,    by  EdmrdT.'at  FalkiX 

f    sought,  he  was  declared  ai 
Iii5,''?&)5. 


Cambus  Kennst^after  wh^^'he 
d  was  named  guardian  of  Scotland 
year,  however,  he  was  defeated 


*  in  1304,  and  having 
o  London  and  hangecT 

.  Watdste 
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of  noble  Bobca^n  family:    nftrr  Krvin«  >cuiut  ths    of  ^^lr0m*i  tor  the  dafeoaa  of  the  pTOvincM. 

Turks,   the  VeDetiaiu,  and  BtttiLeii  (labor.   nu>«d  an  ,  maiulHl  adivuion  ol  ttu  Com  which  Iwik  Fort ,-. 

army  at  hig  pwq  bipsoh,  in  182li.  for  the  emperor,  and    in   17SS.     Marryint  in  the  oeit  year,  WartJngton 
diilBated  Hanifeld  and  the  DanH.     In  1030,  he  was  do-    slaaed  hiseoduuHBion.and  settled  dawoat  Hount  Vstuuu 

E rived  of  hi«  qomniaiid  by  the  jenbusy  of  the  Leaiue,  aa  a  plantar,  and  ooeupied  himself  for  •ome  year*  in  (ha 
ut  was  soon  recalJed  to  oppose  Gustavus  Adolphus.  i  iMiltivatUm  of  hisenlaraed  tttata.  Tboushlona  a  member 
The  Swedish  king  was  repulsed  st  BreiUnteld  (1632).  of  the  Houas  of  Biirs^Hs,  WathingUa  does  not  appear 
bui  WaLIenstein  was  defeated  at  LUiien,  where  Gustavus  to  have  taken  any  prominent  part  in  Its  delibeimtiont: 
tell.     After  his  defeat  be  necot»t«d  with  Frann.  and    alUiouch,  in  1773.  he  became  one  of  the  del^atm  to  ths 

at  Eiier.  1034.  '  coiooisls  to'ielI°sm>eram'ent^  and  ^^74^  one  of  ths 

Walter.  Ttunnas  Ustlck,  an  American  arehitect;  Eve  rennseDtstives  of  VirainiB  at  the  Oeceial  Conarae 
bom  in  PhiladeJpbia.  Pa..  September  4.  1804.     In  1S33.    in  Pbihdelphia. 

he  mads  the  deuHns  for  the  Girard  College  building. .  On  the  breakiDg;  out  of  artned  reeietaiice  to  the  homo 
which  oo  its  completion  in  1S47,  was  pmnounced  ths  :  country,  the  Continental  Coactos  at  once  conferred  the 
Gaest  specimen  ol  claaeic  architecture  in  the  United  chief  commajid  upon  Washmfton.  The  latter  found 
Slates.  His  oext  Ereat  work  was  the  breakwater  at  himself  entrusted  with  a  task  of  no  ordinary  weigfat  and 
Locusyra   for  the  Venesuelan   Government.     In   18S1.  |  reepoDsibility^     la  the  face  of  well-appointed  and  sue- 

,  remained  there  till  tte  completion  of  the  worlt  |  almoM  deetitute  of  both  moi 
Wbile  ID  Wuhiiuton  he  also  dnianed  the  ei-    ever,  proved  himself  equal  tf 


m  design  for  the  extension  of  ths  Natiooal  Capital  at  ,  cenful  BntuOi  armies  already  on  Ami 


eel,  lie  removed  to  Washini 

Vashington  he  also  dwig .  ^ ,__  ._  „ 

BDt  omi?e,  treasury,  and  post^fiice  {  tJon,  and  met  the  enemy  at  Long 


buddmBS,  the  dome  of  the  capitol,  and  the  Eovemment  was  defeated  with  tmvy  loss,  and  i^ompcllcd  t«  make  a 
hospitsJ  for  the  insane.  Hs  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  diaastroia  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  into  Pennsylvania. 
October  30.  1887.  ■  In  1776-77,  be  Kained  iBvaniage  at  Trenton  and  P-ine»- 

Ward.  Elisabeth  atUBIt  Pbelpa,  author;  bom  in  ton.  only  tobebadlydefeatedat  Biandywine.onSeptem- 
Boston.Ksss.,  August  31. 1S44;  daughterof  Rev.  Austin  >  bsr  lltboftbelattwyear.thutallowiDC  theBritUbtroopa 
and  Eliiabeth  Stuart  Phelps;  married  October  20.  1S8S.  to  occupy  Philadelphia.  The  surmider  of  Burgoyne  at 
Herbert  D.  Ward  benn  to  wnte  for  preea  when  13  :  Boraloffk  Id  the  tolk>wiiig  month,  served  to  brlAteo  Urn 
yean  old.     Author:  "The  Gipsy  Seri»  "  (four  volumes).    American  cause,  nnce  it  procured  for  the  Bolonista  ths 

'■Ths  Gst«  Ajar."  "Men,  WtTmen,  and  Ghosts."  "■"" ■      ' ■- " ■-    '---^-      - 

Tr^ty   Book/   -Hedged   In."   "The  Silent  Pan.  .  .        _.    _.. 

..m.._^  ._  ,.-.._..  „.K-_  ..  ..  „,    ,,        ™  d^Stor^  ,  Hen™  Clioton.  after  whit 


tic  Btudiee."  "The  Story  of  Avis,"  "Sealed  ■  i 

lends."  "  Doctor  Zay,"  "Beyond  the  Gates.  '  '  c , . 

i  Silent  World,"  "Old  Maids,  and  Bu^™  I  tteaeury.  until  July,  1780.  when  a  Fronoh  army  of  6.000 
_-The  Madonna  of  the  Tubs."  ^'The  Gates  ' —■•  —  -■- ■- '  "--  ' ■-  "— ' 


Between"  "Jock  the  Fisherman,"  "The  Btnimle  for  year,  too,  occurred  the  treuoD  of  Genenl  Arnold,  and 
Immortality,"  "Come  Forth"  (with  Herborl  UTWatdl.  the  sad  episode  of  the  fste  of  Andr«.  In  17SI.  the 
"TheMaBteraftheMaaician«"(wilhHerbertD.Ward),  I  ArticlwofConfederslioobetwe       '     ~  '    ■ 


■cy,"  "  ASmgular  Life.^l  <  and  tiie  war  was  tiaDsfetred  to  tbe^  South  with 


ishiagtoa 


"The  Supply  at  St,  Agatha's."  "diaple™  from  a  Lif. 

"TheStorvofJesusClirust."  "WithintJieGatea."  "Buc-1  that  year,  when  reinforcements  having  arrivBd  Irom 
cessors  to  Uary  the  First  *' "Avery."  "Trixy,"  "A  Lost  I  France,  the  oombined  American  and  French  armies 
Hero"  (with  Herbert  D.  Wardl.  advanced  upon  Yorktown.  vvheie  the  British  comman- 

Warien.  Samuel,  bon  in  1807:  English  lawyer  and  der-in -chief.  Lord  Comwollls.  was  forced  to  caintulste. 
writer,  whose  chief  works  were  "  Diaiy  of  a  Lau  Physi-  surrendering  his  sntire  force  of  7.000  men.  This  event 
clan."  "Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  and  "The  Uoral  and  :  climd  the  war;  a  definitive  tteaty  of  peace  being  liined 
Intellectual  Development  of  the  Age":  was  appointed  I  at  Paris.  September  3.  1783.  in  which  the  En^Lsb  Gnv- 
msster  in  lunacy  in  IS6S.     Di«I,  1877.  I  emment    recognised    the   indepeodence   of    the   Uniled 

Warwlclc,  BIchard  Neville.  Eart  of,  "the  king-  States. 
maker":  bom  about  1420:  was  created  earl  in  1443,  I  In  the  December  following.  General  Washiaa 
and  Kdned  the  Yorkists,  cetting  Edward  IV.  crowned  resigned  his  Dommission  and  retired  into  priva 
by  his  influsDce,  and  defeating  lis  enemies  at  Towtoo  from  which  he  was  again  called  forth,  in  1787,  Ut  prende 
(1401):  quarreled  with  Edward,  nod  restored  Henry  VI.  1  over  the  National  Convention  anemblnl  in  Philadelphia 
in  1470.  but  was  defeated  and  slain  (1471).  at  Bamet  to  oonsolidate  the  National  Constitution  and  place  the 
next  year.  1  faderal  amtem  of  government  upon  a  finn  and  pennanent 

Washluffton.  Booker  Taltaferro,  principal  of  I  basis.  This  aeeomplished.  on  February  4.  1780,  General 
Tuskegee  Nbrmal  and  Industrial  Institute  since  1881:  WostuoctoD  was  elacbed  to  the  presidency  of  the  newly 
born  near  Hale's  Ford,  Va.,  about  1860;  of  African  I  coiMtituted  BatiOD,  and  in  1702,  reElerled  to  the  same 
descent;  iiaduated  from  Hampton  Institute.  Virginia.  I  hi^  office.  Tfae  chief  events  which  signalised  hia 
187S  (A.  M..  Harvard.  1800:  LI..  D..  Dartmouth.  1001);  siUDinlstlatlon  were  the  rise  of  the  two  grwt  political 
was  teacher  at  Hampton  Institute  until  elected  by  State  partjce.  the  Federalists  and  the  Democrats  lor  Repubii- 
authoritiesasheBdotTuBkegeelastitute.  whicbheoiaan-  cans),  to  the  former  of  which  Washington  naturally 
ised  and  has  made  successful :  is  writer  and  speaker  on  belonged,  both  by  principle  snd  policy:  and  a  new 
racial  and  educational  subjects.  Author:  "Sowing  and  .  treaty  entered  into  with  England,  in  I7B5,  which 
Reaping.""UpFrom.Slavery,"  "FutureoftheAmerican  iBvoked  grtst  animosity  o^inst  Washington  and  his 
Negio,''^  "Character  Building,"  "Stow  of  My  Life  and  government  oo  the  part  of  the  DemoeretJo  party 
Work."  "Working  With  Hinds,"  "Tuskegee  and  It*  '  headed  by  Jefferson,  on  account  of  ha  bnetiie  atftiide 
Ptnple."  I  against  the  Jacobinism  of  revolutionary  France.     Waeh- 

Washlnctoii.  OeaiBe>  illustrious  Americao  patriot,  ington  declined  s  third  nommation  to  the  prnideacy.  in 
censral,  and  Eta  teaman,  and  first  President  of  the  United  '  17M.  and.  after  a  "  Farewell  Address  to  the  People  cj  the 
States:  was  bom  in  WcstmoreleQd  County,  Va..  February  I  United  States."  the  "Father  of  his  Country"  sou^t  his 
22.  1732.  He  descended  from  an  old  English  family,  well-won  repose,  psssing  the  close  of  his  days  atUount 
ens  of  wbnse  younger  sons— his  greal-grandfatber  Vernon.  wherB  he  died.  December  14,  1709. 
John— emigrated  to  Virginia  in  1657.  Wash  ington  I  Watson,  John  {"  Ian  Maclaren").  bom  ia  I8fi0;  till 
inherited  a  considerable  form  on  Che  banks  of  the  Hap-  '  1893,  Dr.  Watson  was  known  as  a  popular  prMcher  and 
pahannock.  and  sfterjesving  school  in  1747.  passed  much    able  minister,  and  in  that  year  be  acquired  additional 

Sir  William,  both  great  feudal  proprietom  in  the  colony!  idyla  for  the  "British  Weekly."  under  the  title  of  "Be- 
Between  1748-1751.  young  Washmgloa  was  employed  side  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush"  theybecame  widelypopu- 
by  l«rd  F8irfa.t  in  surveying  certain  outlying  properties  lar  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  "The  Days 
of  hia  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  and.  at  the  age  of  10.  was  of  Auld  Lang  Syce."  a  second  series  of  idyls,  published 
appointed  adjutant-general  (holding  the  rank  of  major]  I  in  1895.  also  reached  a  large  circulation.  A  novel  from 
of  one  of  the  mditary  districts  formed  in  Vireinia  at  the  Dr.  Watson's  pen.  "Kate  CSmegie  and  Those  Ministers." 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  Frnnce.  In  1754.  Washington,  wss  published^in  1800.  "The  Upper  Room"  and  "The 
__.'_...         .__!       I   j_*_.^_j.i__Tn        L...i..r  ,.,    ^^  ^^^  Msster"  are  perhaps  his  beat  known  laliffous 

yliiisiinil 

made  commander-    bom  in  Geor^a.  in  1856;    studied  t^*  ■«-—  »"  "■-■■- 
id  by  the  Assembly  .  (Allege;    taught  school ;   admitted  ti 
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in  Thmnion,  Oa.i     aember  Ooorci*  L 
'83;     Democratic   elecloi^I-lai^,    188S] 

rw.    I9B1-S3,   Bs    Populi»tT ' 

M  elecCioD  (do  hoaest  count 


),  at  electiooB  in  1S92 
(riven  the  certifitiiM; 

While  in  Coatrrma  bb- 
ipropnsuon  lor  rree  deliver?  of  ouile  in 
I  that  CoiiEren  ever  puHid.  Nominated 
loot  of  Unitsd  SUtw  at  St.  Louii  Populint 
hich  endorsed  Bryan  for  preudent.  1S9B; 
e  conducted  Populist  paper  at  Atlanta. 
T  preeident  by  Peopie'e  party,  1004,  and 
ampaiiQ  to  revivB  the  party;  began  pub- 
rom  Wataon'i  Magoiine,"  in  Nev  York, 
t;  "TbeSlory  of  France,;'  "  Lite  of  Thomas 


Thomaa  Jeffersoa,"  "Bethany,  i 
Old  South." 

Watt.  James,  an  eminent  1 


cylinder,  and  likei 
the  pislon  of  an  ei 


iloped  extraordinary  tsl 
nd.  in  17tt5,  perfected  h 


Study  and  Story  of  tl 
Groenopf  i"l7a6.   "h 


I    17T4.  enured  ii 


regulator  by  centrifugal  ti 


I.  the  throttle  valve. 

„,  r and  the  nteam  barami 

In  1782,  he  invented  (ha  double-acting  engine,  ant 
tired  from  business  in  ISOO.     Died,   iSlO. 

Waltergoii,  HuirT,  American  journalist;  bor 
Washington,  D.  C  Febniary  Ifl,  1S40.  Hia  first  i 
OS  jourualiat  was  with  the  "Dtmocratic  Review," 
"The  8tat«,"  in  Woahinglon.  D,  C.     He  edited  the  " 


oppoolns  the  Kullifioation 

^,- ^ Carolina  statesmen,  delivered 

perhape  the  moateplendid  Dutbur«t  of  patriotic  oratory 
ever  heard  within  the  Congress  of  the  American 
Union.  In  1834,  Webater  became  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  Wbigpartv,  and,  in  1S41,  was  appointed  secretory 
of  sUte  under  Pmideot  Harriaon,  retaining  the  offico 
during  Tyler's  chief  moBistracv,  and  anain  under  Fill- 
more, in  18£0.     Themoetrsmarkableevent  of  hisoffioial 

in  the  settlement  of  the  northeastern  boundary  que*^ 
tion.  Reelected  to  the  senate  in  1S44,  he  oppD«d  alike 
the  admission  of  Texas  into  theUnion  and  tiie  prosecution 
of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  supported  Hem^  CLay'i 
"Compromise  Measures''  of  1850,  in  relation  to  th* 
extengTon  of  shivery  ta  new  territoria.  lii  1850.  he  was 
unsuccessfully  nomioated  (or  the  piesideocy  by  th* 
National  Whig  Convention  of  1852.     Died,  October  24. 

Web'iter,  Noab.  author  and  philologist:  born  in 
Hartford,  Conn,,  in  1758,  and  educated  at  Y^e  College. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  ITSl,  but  enimiHl  in 
BChobstic  and  Uterary  occupations.  Employed  in 
teaching  a  school  at  Goahen,  N.  Y..  he  prepared  hd 
"Grammatical  ItistLtutes  of  the  Knglish  Language," 
published  in  three  parts,  and  edited  "Governor  Win- 
thnip's  Journal."  In  1785.  he  wrote  "Sketches  of 
American  Polioy,"  advocating  the  formatJOD  of  a  new 
constitution,  aod  gave  public  lectures  on  the  EngUsh 
language,  which    were    published    1780.     In    1S07.   be 

EibliBhed"APhilDaophii»l  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the 
nglish  Language,"  and  ooi  '^' 


''S??::. 


'   Nashvil 

Civil  War,  in  the  int« 
"     -sderats  Armv. 

(1887-1868) ; 

History_  of  the  Spanish-Ami 


umph  tbraugh  the  Stt«et-  . 
chief  works  are  "Fats  Morgana 
"Time.  Death,  and  Judg^en 
Joachim.  Honninc  William  M— 

Watti,  Iiaac,  an  Eoglii'- 
poet,  the  "vBiy  father  of  Eni 
in  l«T4,  and  died,  174& 

Warne.    AntlK«r>    an 
Revolutionary  epoch;  was  b< 


.  before 


^viscd  and  enlarged  e 
shed  in  18B0,  and  it  u 
'■  -  anariee   of   t'       " 


<ut  hnding  di^cultiea 

Words  in  Twenty  Languages," 

nnentary  BpSling^Fook!"  tou^- 
■  up  ta  1882,  had  been  sold  to 

I  now  one  of  the  most  complebv 
Lglish   lan(fuaf[e   publisheij. 

He  was  a 


d  Ihei 


n  1787. 


-■  the  right  wing  at  Germanlown,  1777,  "After  1 

iin>    hirniiBlf    nl     UnnTnniTtii     in     lh>    fnl1:.,wi... ' 


year,  us  captured  by  assault  the  fortifi 
StODV  Point  on  the  Hudson,  in  1779,  and 
'*  onLa  of  Congress  therefor,     Aft«r  partici 


sapture  o(  Comwollis'  i_._^  „. 

down  tbs  Indiana  in  Georgia,  and 
Bujiial  viotory  over  the  Miami  lodiai 

w'ebater,  Daniel,  an  illiatrinus  Ai 


jwn,  1780.  he  nut 
in  O^o.     Died, 

/.  N.  H.,  in  1782! 
imble  parentage, 
ation  at    Eieter 


Im,  in  179T,  as  a  freehmao,  ud  after  graduating  in 
1S)1.  entersd  upon  the  itudy  of  the  law  at  Salisbury  and 
Boston,  in  which  latter  city  he  was  eallsd  to  the  bar  io 
ISOG.  Id  ISOT.  he  went  Into  practice  at  Portsmouth, 
and.  aftsr  earning  a  high  legal  reputation,  was  electsd  by 
the  Federal  party  to  the  lower  house  of  Congras  in  1813, 
whne  be  opposed  the  war  with  England,  and  at  once 
lOM  into  prominence  as  ao  able  debater.  Reilectcd  in 
1816.  be  ihand  in  the  dueunon  at  ths  United  States 
Bank  Charter  ood  apede  paymeDt  queationa.  Mean- 
while be  bad  risen  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profesi 

ai  a  oopstitutional  lawyer,  and  as  r '-  '- 

in  criminal  eausea.  In  1820,  he  sei 
the  Convention  met  to  revise  ' 
UasnehoMtta,  and  in  1822.  was  re 
where,   as    chairman  of    the  Judic 

Out  United  States  criminal  cods. 


Holland  (1704).  a 

1797  was  sent  to  India.  In  ITSe,  under  General  Harris, 
he  stormed  Seringapatom,  defeated  the  Mahrattss  at 
Assays  in  1803.  and  returned  home  two  years  later. 
After  serving  at  Copenhueo  (1806).  and  sitting  in  par- 
liament (or  two  yetus  (Emna  Irish  secretary  u>  1807), 
he  was  sent  to  Portugal  in  1808,  Having  won  the  victo- 
ries ol  Kolcia  and  \Wera,  ba  woa  aupcraeded,  but  in 
180B  was  again  in  the  Fenlnaula.  He  was  mads  a  peer 
for  the  victory  of  Talavera,  and  woo  the  battle  of  Busaco 
in  1810,  after  which  be  oonstrueted  the  Unea  of  Torres 
Vedras.  This  was  followed  by  Puentca  d'  Otloro  (1811), 
the  capture  of  CUudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoi  (1812),  ani 
the  victory  of  Salamanca  in  ths  same  year.  He  was  now 
created  marquis,  and  after  the  battls  of  Vittoria  drove 
the  Freneh  across  Uie  Pyrenees.  Aftsr  being  mode  Gsld- 
manhol  and  duke,  he  atteoded  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
which  he  left  Io  meet  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  In  1S2T. 
be  became  commander-in-.chief.  and  in  1828  was  for  the 
first  time  premier.  After  yieldiog  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, be  resigned  in  1830  on  that  of  Reform,  incurring 
gnat  unpopularity.  In  1834,  he  again  held  omce.  but 
neisned  next  year,  and  in  1841  Joined  the  cabinet  of  Sir 
R.  Peel.  He  attended  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  last, 
and  recfflved  a  state  funeral  at  St.  Paul's  Cathediol. 
Died.  1832. 

Wencealaa.or  Wenael  (»n'-UeI),aGerman  emperor, 
of  the  house  of  Luxemburs,  bom  in  Nuremberg  in  13SI. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Chorlu  IV.,  was  crowned  King 
of  Bohemia  in  his  third  year,  and  in  1378  succeeded  his 
father  as  emperor.     He  annulled  all  debts  due  to  Jews  on 

amount.  The  mob  ol  Prague  having  slaughtered  3.000 
Jens,  he  appropriated  their  property.  In  1394,  be  was 
imprisoned  at  Fmgue  by  a  conspiracy  among  tba  nobles. 
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.-  jc»ned  'Fnoct  in  urv 

ID  of  Bonifua  IX.  and  Bsntdiot  XIII..  i 
ft  nsv  papa  mitlit  tftke 


B&bdi- 


n  prinoBB  depowd  bim  in  1400.  elwtinc  Rupnt  at 

tba  Pklfttitiate.  Hs  &bdiestcd  hia  claitna  to  the  imperial 
CTOWD  in  lavor  o(  bis  brotber  BiaiBmuiKl  in  1410.  >nd 
iDduIcad  in  eieoHH  till  be  died  of  apoplexy.  Died,  1419. 
Wesley  1  Johllt  wae  bora  at  Epworth,  in  IdDcolnalilre. 
June  IT,  1703;  an  enunent  eviLiiaelist  and  divine.  tb« 
founder  of  "  the  people  called  Metbodiita."  He  vai  tbe 
eon  of  a  clera^man  of  tbe  Cburcb  of  Enolaod;  mod  be 
became  bimsell  a  cleriynian,  after  bBVinKJ>MU  adualed 
at  the  CbarterbauM  School,  and  at  Chriit  Cbureh.  Oxford. 
Tbe  year  after  be  took  orders  (1TS6)  be  ini  ctaa«n  a 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  and  wai  appointed    lecturer 

bli  father'  and  labored  at  Epoorth  and  in  Che  aeiobbor- 

Oiford  in  1T2S.  It  waa  durinc  hii  nwdeoee  at  Oxford 
that  the  fint  Metbodiit  Society  wan  formed,  hs  and  bis 
brother  Charles  (bom,  170S;  died,  1T8S).  bfju  aecus- 
'  to  meet  toaather,  with  a  lew  others,  for  the  pur- 
[  matual  adifioatioa.  Wesley  conliauad  to  aot  as 
it  Oxford  till  173S,  when  he  was  induoed  to  visit 
vieorgiB,  in  North  America.  After  about  two  year*  he 
relumed  to  EnibiDd.  and  soon  after  oomioenced  preach- 
ins  in  BSBOCiaUon  with  bis  friend  Georce  Wbilefield,  from 
w^m,  however,  he  separated  io  1740  on  account  of  a 
difference  in  theologica]  belief.  His  labors  were  incei- 
Bant.  Dutine  fifty  yean  be  traveled  all  over  the  country 
everywhere  preachias  tbe  ampel,  and  foundioa  HKietiwl 
at  tbe  same  tims  he  administered  the  aSain  of  an  oisani- 
aation  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  embraced  no  fewer 
than  SO.OOO  members:   and  durina  the  whole  period  be 

looted,  amoiintins  to  no  fewer  tbao  tbirly-twc 
'  I  tbe  whole  of  his  career  he  eonttnoed 


bitori 


□  tbe  house  adjoii 

His' brother  < 
chiefly  celeb. 

IsniEusce.     r  — 
West,  Benlar 


>  chapel  i 


d  atill,  pri 
uid.  yiaW, 
le  City  Road 


a,  October  10.  1738;  an  e 


1  boni  at  SprinlReld,  Pen 


^0^^^ ' 


I  1763.  I 


[792  succeBded  Sir  J' 
Royal  Academy,  an 
His  works  were  for 


whKh'h 

very  hlfhly  estecmea.  ana  ne  u  sciii  cooiiaerea  one  oi  ine 

Ereatest  painlera  whom  America  bos  produced.     He  is 

buried  In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     Died  m  London,  1S20. 

.Westcoll,  Bmoke  Foss,  D,  D.,  was  bom  near  Bir- 

at  "^nity  (Sll«e,' Cambridge.'  He  obUined  the  Nor- 
rlsian  Priie  in  1^.  and  waa  ordained  deacon  and  priest 
In  tbe  following  year.  He  waa  elected  Fellow  of  his  col- 
Issein  lS4g,  and  proceeded  U.  A.  in  I8S1,  B,  D.  in  1865. 
and  D.  D.  in  l§7n.  Doctor  Weetcott  reeeived  from 
Oxford  University  tbe  honorary  degree  of  D,  C,  L.  in  18S1 
and  that  of  D.  D.  from  Edinburah  University  at  iu  ler- 
eentenarv   commemoration   in    18S3.     He   wsa   elected 

1870.  and,  on  the  retirement  of  Doctor 'e'remie,  Doctor 
Weatcott  wag  nominated  honorary  chaplain  to  Che  queen 
In  1S7S,  and  a  chapUin  in  oidinarv  in  1879.  In  May. 
1881,  waa  publiahed,  under  the  title  "The  New  T«la- 
ment  in  Greek."  the  result  of  the  twenly-eight  yeare' 
joint  labor  of  Doctors  Weatcott  and  Hart  upon  tbe 
Greek  text.  In  October.  18S3,  be  was  nominated  Io  tbe 
canonry  of  Weatmineler.  vacated  by  Canon  Barry, 
biabop  deaisnate  of  Hydney,  Auatialia.      He  waa  one  of 


.. ...  ..^  since  greatly  improved;    haa  also  made 

other  inventioTis  in  railway  aienals.  ateam  and  aas  en- 
pioneer,  against  great  oppoeition,  in  introducing  altor- 

erad  poaaible  the  great  development  of  water  powers 
for  long  distance,  electrical  tmnsmlMiun;  built  the  great 
Cenerators  at  Miagara  Falls  and  those  (or  elevated  rail- 
way and  latAd  tracdt  aystem  in  New  York;   has  eatab- 


iisbed  large  works  In  Uiuted  States,  Eo«land    Ftu& 
arid  Qennany  for  manufacturing  air  brakes,  electrical 


largely  iastrunkent^  io   the  poaaibility 
modsni  hicb.<pead  iwlroading. 
tal;,|Uclii-'  -      '  - 


ly   aignaJa    have    beeo 
ubility  and  aafaty  td 

LoodOD,  February  I, 


I  his  aerniODS  on  "Tba  Use 
Religion."  In  1825,  he  bee 
Hall,  Oxford;    and  lour  y 


Party  S 

ol  Bt. ,    _ 

of  political 

bisboptio.     Whately'a  inldleitual  activity 


Id  18SI,  ha  WTOt«  "Historical  Doubts  ReUtin  to 


Rheloric."  both  of 

. . ^  -.-r- - the  "  EneyclopKlia  Het- 

ropolitana":  and  In  IS56-S0  be  published  bis  anaolated 
editions  of  Baoon'a  "Eaaaya"  and  Paley'a  "Horal  Pbi- 
loBophy,"  both  admirable  speeimssa  of  criticism,  and  full 
of  inlercBting  orional  disoourae.  Died  in  Dublin,  1S03. 
Whcatalone.  Sir  Charlet.  waa  bom  at  Gloueester, 
1802:    an  eminent  etectrioan  and  phyucist.  for  maay 

Eira  profeesor  of  natural  pbiloeopby  in  Kme's  Collt«e. 
ndon.  He  was  tbe  Gnt  to  introduce  and  to  give  prac- 
tical applieatioD  to  the  electric  telegraph  in  EnglaDd.  hia 
experiments  bavins  been  made,  in  coniunctinn  wi^  Mr. 
Cooke,  whan  ha  waa  quite  unaware  of  the 
bong  made  about  the  same  time  by  Profesi 

Ameriea.     He  was  also  the  inventor  of  tbe 

He  reedvsd  his  knishthood  in  1S5B,  and  was  fi- 

yeara  a  vioe^ireatdent  of  tbe  Royal  Society,  of  which  ha 
had  been  elected  a  Fellow  in  1836.  He  twice  receivrd 
tbe  Royal  Hedal  at  tbe  Royal  Society,  and  in  IMS  won 
the  Copley  Medal.     Died.  1875. 

Wheeler,  Joseph,  an  American  military  officer;  bom 
in  Augusta,  Ga.,  September  10,  1830;  was  graduated  st 
tbe  United  States  MiUtary  Academy  in  ISofi;  served  in 
tbe  cavalry  till  tbe  outbreak  of  tbe  Civil  War,  when  be 
entered  the  Confederate  anoy,  in  which  he  waa  commis- 
sioned major-general  and  senior  commander  of  cavalry. 


1  Congresa  in  lgSI-lS99: 


iroftuion;   held  a 


ffiF'sr. 


a  1841  U 


le  PhiUppinea  as  commander  of  the  lat 
in.  from  Au«iiBt.  1899.  to  January, 
ed  a  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A.,  June 
I  retired  on  September  10.  following. 

was  bom  at  Lancaster, 


id  "The 
^tura 


JoH™e 

-,.     ._ ,jbli8hed  his  Bndgewater  Ti 

on  ■'Astronomy  and  General  Physics  Conudered  i 

erenre  to  Natural  Tbeol«y";   and  this  waa  followed  by 
a  "History  of  the  InducUveSoienoBB"  (1837).---"  "■^- 
Philoiupby  of  tbe  Inductive  Sciences"  (1840), 
on  Political  Economy "   (1881),  undoubtedly 

^dZ\  ^we";    h'?  otiiw  S'jh^"™'°tffl)'niSo^iS 

>us^med"tbroii"h  a™all  wKirkding.  ''Died?7seO. 
Whipple,  Edwin  Percy,  author,  bom  in  Gloucester. 

Mbsi..  March  8,  1819.  He  attended  tbe  public  schools 
St  Salem  in  1837.  and  later  was  appointed  aupenntendent 
of  tba  newsroom  of  the  Merchant's  Eicbange  in  Boston. 
Tollowing  thin  he  wrote  for  the  "  Boston  Miscellany  "  and 
other  magaiines.  and  lectured  in  Boston  and  other  cities. 
In  1872.  he  becameliteraty  editor  of  the  "Boston  Globe." 
in  1877,  wrote  for  tbe  "NDrth  American  Review."  and 
St  the  same  time  did  considerable  bookseller's  jobwOrk. 

several  posthumous  publications.  Died,  in  Boston, 
Mass..  1BS6. 

Whistler,  James  Abbott  McNeill,  painter,  bom  in 
Iflwell,  MB»i.,in  1834;  wasedncated  at  tbe  United  SUtea 
Military  Academy,  studied  drawing  and  paintiiu  in  Paris, 
Krance.  and  in  18^  settled  in  London,  England.     Ha 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 
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m^th.  HiB  psiation  include  many  pnitruts 
which  an  "TtsWhiUi  Girt."  ■'  Portr«il  of  my  1 
"Nocturne  in  BJuv  uid  Gold,"  "H«rraony  in  G 
Qreeo."  etc.  In  18S0,  be  wrole  the  "Oentit 
M»king  Enemiee."  Died  in  London.  1903. 
IThTle,  Andrew  DlrkKm^  American  diplomi 


m  Homer,  N.  V..  November  2 


I^iidant   Hayea.   j 


nigned  Ausoit  S,   1902:    pniaidi 


The  New  Germ 


J>  th«  int 

HaKua  in  1800.  Hia  beat-kooi 
o(  Boience  aad  RelinaD."  "Tl 
"Studln  in  General  Hi«lorv." 

White,  Edward  l>aiwUs,  an  An 
in  the  panah  of  Lafourcba.  I^.  Novf 
•ducatfld  at  Mount  Gc  Mnry's  Colleci 
Jeeuit  College  ■-  "—  "-' "— - 


of   the  Amsricui 
■  rv,n.r™,  at  The 
Wariare 


J   bon 


^;  aaMKb[i«  ju^tlc 
laoa  in  IHTSt  iinil  ITi 
While  al 


and  at  u 

.oa.  During  the  Civil  Wi 
enle  umy.  After  the  nr  t 
State  Senator  of  Louieiana  i 


, J  of  the  United  Stal«  3i 

White.  Horace,  joumoii"' 
Ausuat  10,  1834;   psdua 


w  Court. 
D  in  Coleb 


ok,  N.  I 


"ChiH 


preaideut 


r  H«  ohief  proprietor*.  18« 

with  "New  York  Evening  Poet"   a 

pany.  editorial  writer,  and  editor-in 

nnuary,.!.     1.903,     Mitod    "Bastiafi 

oney  and  p— ' 

^,     "The  Rom 

'    (tmnalaUd  from   Greek, 


IBS*)  been  mada  profeaaor  of  Sanskrit 

jve  philology  at  Y^  CoUeire.     Among  bi< 
TOika  may  be  mentioned:      lAnaiiagB  and 
Unguage^'  (1867),     ■"  '     '  '        ^^' 
1872-74).  "Ufe  anu  urawm 
ikfit  Grammar"  (a   bifhly 


language  and  the  Study  oF 
ntai  and  LinguieCio  Studieg" 

■- lage"  (1875).  "Ban- 

„_.,  _, jt  work),  "Qonnan 

roe  editor  of  the  ^reat  "Century 


Dictionary  of  the  Entliah  Languace."     He  died  in  1894. 

Whittle  r,  John  Greealeal.  AmnicaD  poet,  wm  bom 

of  Quaker  parenU  In  1607  at  Haverhill.  Man.,  and  rdu- 

cated  at  the  academy  of  hia  native  f^oe.     la  hii  youugfr 

>n  ha  hther'e  fanu  and  learned  the  ehoe- 

■  >  write  for  the  pre 

"Leaende  of  Nei 

ST^ied  on  the  fan 


elf  for  fivr 

nther  papen  he  wen 


:  to  Philadelphia  to  edit  the 
bV.the'mob'ToTs^     In  the 


^ILwiu 


EnaUnd,"  ' 
soma."  ''Th._ 
Died.  I8B2, 


"■'Mabel'^r 


"The  Voiceeof 
xl  of  the  Her- 
)now  Bound." 
allada  of  New 
"Haul    Bloe- 


ouifl  Agaaaii. 


delie  Finanie."     Author:    "Money  and  Bauki 

trated  by  AniE 

ApFuan   of   Alt 
volumee). 

White,  Jamea  William,  phyeician.  >urgeon;  bo 
in  Philadelphis,  November  2,  \SM;  graduate  of  TTmvi 
«ty  of  Peana  '  ■  -  -  ■ —  »■■  ..  -  ■ 
of  I-ennaylvai 

during  Haaaler  expcoitioo  to  wi 
at  Magellan,  both  coaata  of  Sout 
pagoB  Islanils,  etc.,  1871-72;  ceaidenl  physician  of 
PUladelphia  Hoepital.  1873;  surgeon  to  East«rn  State 
Penilmtiary,  1874-78;  Burgeon  to  firat  troop  of  Phila- 
delphia city  cavalry,  1 878-88:  bu  been  teacher  and 
writer  in  surgery  during  whole  profeaaional  Ufa;  waa 
Bret  profceaor  ol  genito-uri  nary  surgery,  then  profeaaor 
of  clinical  eurgery;  now  John  Rhea  Barton  profeaaor  ol 
Burgery  — all  in  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Joint 
ButW:  "Artieriean  Text-book  of  Surgery"  (Keen  and 
White),  "Geni to-Urinary  Surgery"  (White  and  Martin) 
Haa  written  numerous  articla  on  medical  and  surgioiU 


"iinporla 


ila.  El  Dorado,  Kan., 


laily  and  Weekly  < 

I  ISeS;   educated  ii 
and  Stale  University.  Lawrence,  ivan.     i.»iiii 
maguincB  and  newspapers.     Author:    "The 
and  Other  Storice."  "The  Court  of  Boyville. 
lems  and  Spoils." 

Whitney,  Ell.  inventor,  bom  In  Westborough.  Maaa., 
Deeember  8.  1785.     In  1792  he  was  graduated:  at  Yale, 

the  plantation  of  the  widow  of  General  Nathaniel  Grwne. 
Here  be  invented  the  cotton  sin,  but  owmg  to  litigation 

OMpainng  of  obtaining  Us  rights  in  the  South,  Whitney 
went  to  New  Haven.  Conn.,  in  1798.  where  he  became 
encased  in  tbe  manufarture  of  fireai 


The  King'a 

aiii[laa>  aothor;  bom  in  Fhilsdel- 
pnia,  oeptemner  zb.  iBaT;  ^aduate  of  Abbott  Academy. 
Andover,  Mass..  ISTS;  married.  March  .10.  1805.  George 
C.  Kins.  Organised  the  fint  free  kindei^Brteos  for 
poor  cfaddren  «i  the  Padflc  eeast;  has  been  interested 
in  that  work  ever  since.  Continua  her  name  of  "Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin"  in  her  literary  work.  Author:  "The 
Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  "The  Story  of  Patsy,"  "A 
Summsr  in  a  Caflon,"  ■'Hmoth.'s  Quest."  -The  Story 
Hour"  (with  Nora  A.  Smith).  "Children's  Rights'' 
(with  same).  "A  Cathedral  Courtship."  "PeneTope's 
English  EipflrieoceB,"  "Folly  Oliver's  Problem."  "fto 
Viilage  Watch  Tower,"  "Froebel's  Gitta"  (with  Nora 
A.     Smith).     "Frocbel's     Occupations "  ^   (with    aame). 

"  Nine  Love  Songs  and  a  Carol  "  "  Marm  Liaa,"  '^W^ 
lope's  Progress."  "Psnelope's  Experjencea  m  Ireland." 
"The  Diary  o(  a  Goose  Girl."  "Rebecca."  "The  Affur 
at  the  Inn"  (collaboration),  "Roae  o'  the  River." 
Editor  (with  Nora  ArohibiOd  Smith):  "Golden  Num- 
bers," "The  Posy  Ring." 

Wllberlorce,  Samuel,  D.  D,.  was  bom  in  IS05,  wae 
third  son  of  W.  WilberToroe.  anil  an  active  High  Church 
leader,  who  beoame  Bishop  of  Oxford  m  1815.  and  of 
WinDheater  in  1889.  He  was  an  able  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  had  muah  aocial  inSuence.  Died, 
1873. 

Wllberforce.  William,  waa  bom  1750;  philan- 
thropiat,  eQieted  parliament  in  1780.  and  seven  year* 
later  entered  upon  the  movement  against  the  slave  trade, 
his  abolition  motion  in  1789  (aonin^  the  support  of  the 
leaders  of  every  party  in  the  House,  t'^"-"'-  ■'  — —  — • 
carried  for  fifteen  years.  Just  before 
itself  ffsa  aboUsbed  in  tile  Bri^b  d 
1833. 

Wllcoz,  Ella  Whecli 
was  bom  in  1S5S  i 
the  State  Univerai 


'  D^. 


Madison,  Wie.,  . 


at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1825. 

Whitney.  William  DwiKht. 
oao  philoKgif-  ■- —  ■-  '"''■•  -• 
studied  at  Wi 


Trva 


I'.College.  Willi 

Inim  1850  le 


)ntributo»lo  the  Milwaukee  and  Madison  papera, 
of  poema,  sketeB*a,  elc..  the  demand  for  her  productwlna 
stMdily  increasing.  Und  eilending  to  the  leading  ioumato 
and  periodicals  oT  the  munlry.  Author  of  '^An  Am- 
bitious Man,"  "Sweet  Danger,"  "  Poems  of  Passion," 
"Poems  of  Pleasure,"  "Kingdom  of  Love,"  "Men. 
Women  and  Kmotiona."  "  A  Woman  of  the  Worid."  etc. 
Wiley,  Harvey  Washington,  chemist,  chief  of 
bureau  of  chcmiatry.  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, since  1S83;  born  in  Kent,  Ind.,  in  1844;  grad- 
uslo  of  Hanover  (College.  1807  (Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.); 
Harvard.  1873;  protesaor  of  chemistry,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. 1874-83.  State  chemist  of  Indiana.  1881-83; 
nrofeosor  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  graduate  school. 
Columbiao  University,  since  1S95.  Author:  "Princi- 
plea  and  Practice  oJ  Agricultural  Chemistry"  (three 
volumes),     "Songs    of    Agricultural    Ciiemists"^     also 


in  the  latter  year  to  America.  The  erst-fmils  of  his  <  m^'noA).  Qii 
■tudlea  in  Sanskrit  was  an  edition  of  the  Atbarva-Veda  i  III.,  by  bis 
In  ooDJUDOtion  with  Roth  (ISH).     He  had  previously  1 1880.     Her 


Dgiti: 


lily  child  of  William 
-  ..J  Hague.  August  31, 
.  until  Aucuit  31,  1898, 
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the  qiuwn'i   nwjority;     erowDed   September   0,    18S8. 
UaiTied  Duke  Heory  of  Ueok1snbei«-8ohweriD.  1*01. 

Wilkes.  Charlei,  Anuriaui  dbv&I  oSmt,  wu  tnni 
Id  ISOl:  diwovered  aeretal  tolandi  in  Antarctio  nsioa, 
Knd  in  IBfll  ntBed  s  diipute  vith  Gn»e  Britua  by  hii 


WllUrd,  FraBcei  Btlubeth, 


.._  Ijorn  aeu- Roeb- 

28.  1S39;  died  in  New  York, 
ipent  in  temchini 


^  _. .. 'a  Chmti^fi  Temper- 
ance Union:  in  1679.  sbe  irM  muie  praideat  of  that 
oniiuiliBtiiin  and  beld  the  office  till  ber  death:    abe  was 

Union  in  ISSS,  and,  in  1S02,  visited  Eniland  aa  the  (ueat 
ot  Lady  Henry  ijomenet.   the  weLl-knowD  tempersiKW 

and  power;  her  executive  ability  and  senius  tor  oriani- 
fatim  wete  wondcTfuL  and  by  her  work  for  temperance 
and  sDcial  purity  «be  Lett  au  improoive  mark  on  her 
country  M  one  of  Lta  Ereateat  social  ref  oimars. 

William  I.,  lum&raed  the  Conqueror.  Kins  of  En(- 
tand.  founder  of  the  Norman  Dynaity,  wu  horn,  1027. 
He  waa  the  bastard  aoa  of  Robert  I.  or  II.,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  a  tenEter*a  daiubter  of  Falaiae  named  Arietta. 
and  lueceeded  to  the  dukedom  *ben  eight  yean  old. 
He  claimed  the  tiaoon  of  Encland  through  Bnuna.  liater 
(Mt  hia  orandfather  and  motb^  of  Edward  the  Conleeaor. 
Whea  Harold,  Mm  of  Earl  Qadwin.  visited  the  Norman 
eouit  hi  lOBS.  be  w»i  eompeJed  to  swor  fealty  to  Wil- 
liam: but  on  Edward's  death,  in  1096.  Harold  procured 
hia  OWD  elevation  to  the  throne.  William  then  prepared 
to  enforee  hie  ptelensloii  by  artna.  and  on  September  28, 
loee,  UukIhI  at  Pevensey  with  SO.OOO  men.  On  October 
14th  wag  toocht  the  battle  ol  SeuUc  or  Hastings,  in 
-which  ths  Saxoni  were  defeated  and  their  kins  was  elain. 
William  was  crowned  in  London,  December  25tb.  At 
Gret  bis  rule  was  mild  and  jivt,  but  after  the  Baacujuary 
supprenion  of  a  league  of  the  Baion  Doblei  he  treated 
the  Saxnns  aa  a   conquered   nation,   distcibuled    their 


andy. 


uid  plundert 
med   Nanle 


William  I.,  Rrat  Getmu)  Ei 

ot  Piuesia,  seco--" '  ''— 

March  22,  ITST. 

under^luc^;' 

Saxe-Weiioar:    befflinio  hnr-prMumpli 

it  Pmuia  on  hii  Catber'a  death  in  1S40: 


if  Fredericl 


■,  and  seventh  Kini 

be«an  the  itiidy  of 
impaign  of  I8I3-H 


Boyne  in  1090.  ohtuned  t' 
title  from  Louie  XIV.  by  th 
It  hod  prepared  a  Brand 
ith  himjiut  before  be  dieii 


»  of  nyswicit  (leer). 

M  to  leac*  toe  >ar 
is  having  favored  the 


Edited   "W^liai 


'   GtatiODi  0^ 


DUal  Dinit  of  the  United  Btalee";  member  ot  Hun- 
cbusetlaWislature,  1880.  Manber  of  Congr^  IBOl-43. 
Will  lams.  John  Sh&rp,  cougicMman;  bora  in 
Memphis  Tsna.,  July  30,  1^;  educated  in  Kentucky 
Military  Inatituie.  VaiveiaXy  ot  the  Soulb,  UniversiU' 
of  Virginia,  and  Univeruty  of  Heidelberg.  Germany; 
studied  law  at  Univeraity  of  Virginia  and  m  Uemphs. 
Teno.;  admitted  to  Tennessee  Inr.  ISTT;  removed  to 
Yaioo  City,  Hiss..  1878:  has  Hnce  practiced  law:  is 
also  a  cotton  planter;  dsle«ate  to  Demoerstio  Nationa] 
conventtoos.  1892.   1904:     tanpa  ■    ■  •  — 


conventbias.  1892.  1904;  tanpoiary  chaoman  of  Bt. 
Louis  Convention,  July  0-9,  1904;  monber  of  Congress 
from  fifth  HiasiiasiiHri  district^  IW-1903;  from  taglath 
Hlarinippi  dtetriet.  tii»e  1903. 

WUllBroi.  Bonr.  founder  of  the  State  at  Rhode 
lalaod.   Dnited  SEstes,  wu  bora  in  Wales  Id   1600: 
being  a  Puritaii.  fled  the 
and  settled  in  Nei    "     ' 
the  reliBious  freedi 
received  wlti 


3  witb  disfavor  b 


IS  denied  at  home,  but  was 
iriiar  setUera  ao.  from 
it  laiael."  aitd  obliged 


ne  naa  maae  inenoa  oi,  ana  unaer  a  cnarter  irom  tne 
Long  PaHiameot  (4  Elnguutd,  obtained  tbnmgb  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  where  he  extended  to  others  the  toleration  be 


Chestnut    Street    Wheeler,     1: 
Piiley^_in    ■■M'lisa,"     1878;     ■ 


of  tl 


..t  (1S4B)  in  Baden 
I  death  ai  the  king,  i 


s  reiKn  PniMia  dcfealetl 
duchies  of  Schleewig- 

tory  ofSadowa  (ISflej; 


initiative  vhiqb  he  had  adopted  in  political  alTain  brousbt 
nbnut  the  dismisBBl  of  Fnnce  BttOiarck  in  1890.     Hie 

G«insny*^n''the  fDremoS  mnt'ol'thB  en" gh ten cd^'wc'rid 

'^the  block  of  cranice  upon  which  the  Lonl  our  God  an 
build  up  and  complete  His  work  of  civiliains  the  world." 
Early  in  1908,  be  establiahed  a  winter  residence  on  the 
laUnd  of  Corfu. 

William  III.  of  England,  bom  in  1S50.  having  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  a  Jamce  II.,  waa  regarded  aa  a 
Froteetant  reserve  against  ths  latter,  and.  in  16S3.  was 


"Enninis."  Bubaequently  organiaed  hia  own  company 
in  which  he  baa  since  taken  leading  comedy  rAles  in  ''The 
Oolah."  "The  Merry  Monareb,  "The  Uon  Tamer," 
"Erroinie"  (a  revival),  " The  Chieftain."  "Devil's  Dep- 
uty," "Halt  ft  King"  and  more  recently  "The  Litfle 
Corporal."  "Cyrano  de  Benerac,"  "The  Uonksot  Mala- 
bar," "The  Strollere."  "The  Toreador,"  and  "Cousin 
Billy."  Author:  "The  Eugene  Field  I  Koew,"  "Recol- 
lecUona  ot  a  Player,"  "Going  on  the  Etage." 

Wilson,  Henry,  an  American  senator:  born  in 
FarmiDgton.  N.  H.,  in  1SI2,  of  poor  parents:  recedved 
scanty  education,  and  was  tau^t  the  trade  of  ahoa- 
maker.  Elected  to  the  Massschuaetle  House  of  Reqjre- 
senta^vee  by  the  Whig  party,  in  1840,  ho  there  became 
a  prominent  anti-elavery  advocate,  and  largely  contnb- 
uted  to  the  tormalion  of  the  Ftee-ecLl  party  in  1348.  In 
1S5S.  be  succeeded  Edward  Kverett  aa  United  SUCes 
senator,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party.     In  1872.  he  waa  nominated  by  the  Repubhcan 

United  SUtes.  on  the  same  tjcket  with  Generd  Grant, 
and  was  elected.     Died,  187fl. 

Wilson,  James,  Unilnd  Slates  aecret&ry  of  agricul- 
ture since  March  6,  1897:  born  in  Ayrshire.  Scotland, 
1835;  came  to  United  Stata,  1852.  settling  in  Connscti- 
cut  with  parents:  in  1S55  went  to  Tama  County.  Is.  In 
1861,  engaged  in  farming:  member  I2th.  13th.  and 
(speaker)  14th  assemblies  ot  Iowa:   has  been  State  rail- 

:„: member  Congress,    1873-77,   and 

eUnivenity  of  Iowa.  1870-74:  for 
Agricultural    Eiperimeot    Station 

„ -.  --..ciilture.  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 

Amee.  la.:    LL.  D..  Usivemity  ot  Wieconaia,  1B04. 

Wilson,  Woodnnr,  educator:  bom  in  Staunton. 
Va.,  December  28. 1856:  graduated  from  Princeton,  1870: 
studied  law.  University  ot  Virginia,  1879-80:  poat- 
graduate  course.  Johns  Hapkins.  1S83-8fi  (Ph.  D.. 
Johns  Hopkina,  ISSB;  LL.  S.,  Wake  Foieat  Collaae, 
1S87.  Tulane  Univeraity,  1898,  Johns  Hopkina,  19(Jl. 
Rutgen,  1902,  University  of  Pennaylvanla,  1903.  Brown 
University,  1903:    IJtt.  D.,  Yale,  1901):  '      " 


cTvGoot^le 
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vndty,  1S8S-00:  pmfmaot  ol  juii^inidflDn  knd  poli- 
tic*. Princeton.  1800-1902;  pnaidant  of  Princeton  tjni- 
.  ^^^1  1  1^2:  coDtribuIss  (o  leading 
pubui;  spcuer.  lecturer.     Author;     ^^Coo- 


I   Bietory   of   tin 


Wtniktw,  Errlns,  commiaion  merebiint;  boni  in 
BoBlon.  1839;  eduaEsd  at  Eniliih  High  Schcwl,  Boiton, 
and  Lawrence  ScianUEc  Scbodl,  Harv»rd:  was  ueietAiit 


Dniled  StBtee  Coait 

aervatory,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Tnodslor :     "  Uaeterti  nc 


■■■■     WroWs;    •'Memoir  Bmii 

"o^the" Philippine  Wm ~  Ar 
ita,"  ;'  NeuCraluatiDn,  Conditii 


._  Judley  Ob- 

e  ISOS,  merchaDt,  BoeWD. 
P^lMu  et  M^lisande,'  " 
T  vmn.  "Tinie  and  the 
in  Apthorp  Gould," 
Uovameot,"    "The 

■  in  IhePtulippincB," 


au^or;    wafl  born  at  filadenaburg, 
came  a  mamber  of  the  bm  of  Virj 

to  1820,  sued  the  poeilioa  of  attt 
United  SUlei. ,  In  1832,  he  vai  th' 


n  advocate  and 
.  1772.  He  be- 
,  na  a  leadins 
,  and  from  ISl? 
-BSBenl  of  the 

e  praiiieBcy.     Hie 


)f  Patrick  Benry"  ii  held  in  much  fi 
WiMman,  Nlchola^  Cardinal,  bom  of  Iriib 


a^ie.   1 


_-    -J  educated 
the  noman  ijaULoLic  Collet,  Tlnhnw   ■ 
id  the  Engliih  CoUefte  then  n...^  .. 
;    bet'anie   profeiwir   of    Orisatal 


Walerfoi^ 

■iyforSSd  (laia" 


Some;  bet'anie  profeiwir  of  OriBntal  languacea  and 
(1828)  rector  of  Uie  Ensliih  College;  returned  to  Eng- 
land IIS35).  and  wag  aupoiDtad  succeaively  rector  of 


twcen  Scienre  and  Revealed  Rdigii 
Catholic  Unity."  "  Papal  Supremi 
~aat  Popee,"  and  joint-edit"" 


IB  Conn 


„...-,.  ._,_     „-, ,.       "Fab^la"" 

"Four  Idet  Popee,"  and  joint-editor  for  many  years  of 
the  Dublin  "  Review."     Died,  lS6fi. 

Wliter.  Owen,  author;  born  in  Philadelphia.  July 
14,  ISaO:  graduated  from  Harvard.  1S82,  A.  H.,  LL.  B., 
ISSa.  Admitted  to  Philadelphia  bar,  ISSS;  eonged 
inliteraryworii,  L891.  Author:  "The  Dragon  of  Wuit- 
lev:  Hie  Tail."  "Red  Men  and  While."  "On  McLean." 
"The  Jimmy  Jofaa  Boss."  "U,  8,  Gnnt,  a  Biography." 
-The  Viiwnian."  "Philo»phy  4,"  "Journey  in  Swrcb 
ef  Gfaitetcaaa":  abo  much  prese  and  verm  in  magaiinee. 
Collaborator:  "Huak-ox,  Bison.  Sheep  and  Goat" 
(Whltney'g  American  Sportsmeu's  Libnry) . 

Wltk  John  de.  bom  in   1SZ5;     Dutch  s 
becftOM  srand  pen^ouary  of  Holland 
ducted  the  lecond  war  with  Ei    '      ' 


le  office  of  BtadI 


;ngland.     He. 
dlEolder.  whi, 


I  1063.  e 


ranch  invaded  the  country,  and  De  Witt  and  bU  brothe 
>Tneliua  were  murdered.     Died.  ie72. 
Wttl«,  Count  .Serglel  Jullewltalu  Runao  statee 
.„.    :-  „.  f_.™.„  „^J:„    ..J  — laTKira  in  184B.  a 
matica  and  physica 


is  of  Gei 

imu;   educated  „. 

entered   the   lejlway  adi 


_.  ..__,_._  thenar  of  1S77-78;  wa»  called  to  St,  Fel«™- 
buTK  for  employment  there  in  1S7B,  and  appointed  in 
ISSe  director  of  Russian  southweet  rslliviiyE.  In  1SS8  he 
became  head  of  the  raLlwny  department  in  the  ministry 
of  finance,  chairmaa  of  commiaaion  on  tsnffs:    in  1892. 

mintater  of  finance.  In  August  1903,  te  was  removed 
from  the  ministry  of  finance  and  made  preeident  of  the 

Slenipotentiaries  in  the  negotistiong  for  peace  with 
kp«D  in  1905,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  count  anH 
appointed  president  of  tha  new  minietry,  although  in 
Hay,  1900,  he  was  superveded.  He  is  author  of  al>ook 
on ''The  Principles  of  Hallway  Rates,"  and  oo  "Fried- 
rieb  Liaa,  the  Ecoaomiat," 

Wolte,  JamcB,  a  discinsuished  English  general;  was 
bora  in  Kent,  1726.  After  serving  with  hi^  distinction 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  ha  was  appointed  corn- 
Canada, '  1?59,  and  f^irm'iMiall'y  mundcd,1ii  tha'^nu^ 
Bent  of  victorv.  on  the  Hnighti  of  Abraham  at  Quebec, 
hit  opponent  in  command,  the  MarnniA  dc  Montcalm, 
alea  carried  fmi 
battle- 


,"^S"* 


-, , the  Gold  CoMt 

(1873):    governor  of  Natal,  and, 

Cyprus;  _g»YB  up  latter  poit  to  command  in  the 

South  African  War  of  1879-80.  CoDunandwl  Egyptiao 
expedilJon  (1882;,  and  Gordon  Rdief  eipeditionTlSS4). 
Wbile  commanding  in  Ireland  was  nude  Md-marihaJ, 
and  commaodei^ia-chiet  after  ntinment  of  the  Duke 
ot  Cambridn  (IBBG);    term  expired  November,   1900, 

Wolwy,Tliomai,bomin  1471;  ecclesiaitical atatea- 
mao;  wa*  amployed  diplomaljcally  by  Henry  VII.,  and 
made  Dfan  of  LJnecJa,  baeoming  In  Oie  next  nign  auc- 
eeamvely  Dean  of  York.  Biahop  ot  lincoln,  and  Areb- 
biahop  of  York,  while  holding  at  the  lame  tune  the  aees 
ot  Batfa  and  Wella.  Durham  and  Winchestw.  He  be- 
came also  chancellor  (1515),  cardioal,  and  papal  legatfli 
and  aimed  at  b«ng  pope.  His  overthrow,  in  1529,  wa3 
cauaed  by  tbe  jealouay  of  the  great  noblei  and  hia  dia- 
aereement  with  the  king  on  the  divorce  quaation.  He 
founded  Christ  Chureh  (Canlinal  College),  Oxford,  where 
there  is  a  portrait  of  him  by  Holbein,  and  built  a  palace 
at  Hampton  Court.     Died,  1630. 

Wood.  Leonard,  army  officer;  bom  in  Wlncheater, 
N.  H.,OctoberO,  IBeO;  raduated  from  Harvard  Medical 
School,  1884:  LL.  D„  Barvaid,  1899,  WilUami,  1002, 
UniveTHty  of  Peniuylvania,  1903;  appmnted  finrt  lieu- 
tenant and  aa^Btant  lurgeon.  United  Statca  Army,  1886; 
recrtuted  and  commanded  ttae-"Roiwfa  Ridera,  1S08; 
brigadieT-cenerBl  United  Blata  Voluntaera,   1S08.   for 


) ;  military  governor 

tian,  1898  to  IS99;  military  governor  of  Cuba,  1809 

to  1902:  honorary  dlscharjce  as  mfljor-ganaial  United 
States  Volunteeis,  1899;  appoioted  bnsadier^eneral 
United  Btates  Army.  1001,  maior-Benerar  lOM;  aa- 
slgoed  to  department  of  Mindanao.  1903;  and  appointed 
nveraor  of  Moro  Province.  1903.  In  1908,  returned  to 
United  States  and  was  placed  in  command  at  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  Eaat. 

Woolsey,  Theodore  Baltabury,  proteaaor 
DBlional  Law.  Yale,  since  1S7S:    bom  in  Nen 
Conn..  October  22.  18S2;    graduated  from  Yaie 
(A,  M.,  1877),  Yale  Law  Bchool,  1878  ILL.  D.,  xkuw.. 
Univeraity,  1003);   instructor  ol  public  Uw.  Yale.  1877. 


■'     Author 


Worcester,  Josepli  EmeraotirwrD  in  1784;  Amer- 
ican lexicographer.  His  "Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language"  was  published  in  1880.     Died.  1885. 

Trardsnorth,  Wtlllam,  poet;  was  bom  in  (timber- 
land,  1770;  viuted  France  in  the  cariy  years  of  (hn  nnin. 

lution  1790-91.  and. in  the  follow! '--j  "- ■ 

of  Coleridpeby  tt         


on'ol  ^s''fir 


Ballad 


'  published  in  'l79S,  at  Bristol. 

I,  Wonl         

.,  the 


'the  (i 


"Lyrical 


Prelude''  (begun  i'n"l7^)  b^ng"lii._ 
1813.  Wordsworth  was  named  dutribi 
Westmoreland,  and  henceforth  lived 

"The  Excuraton"  appeared  next  year. ...  ... 

White  Doe  of  Rylstone"  was  puWishrd.     Othi 
j.ii .  V...  .^_  _u.,-  flagmen t_of_;;ThB  Recli 


1  in  ISOG.     In 

Rydal  &dnt. 
iin  1816  "The 


Dublished  till  1: 


I,  1850. 


Wordsworth  became 

in  East  Knoyle,  In 
nincnt  English  archi- 
'  St.  Paul's  cathedtal. 

of    nuii>-"<"-   "th— 


t  Hampton  Oiurt.  Fcl 


yplof  St. 

mentTwk 
25,  1723. 

"illy  25,  1840; 


WrlKht.  Carroll   Davldso 

statistician:   born  in  Dunbarto..^ ^ 

academic  education  (A.  M.,  LL.  D^  t 
Dartmouth:  LL,  D„  Wealeyan.  and  Clarl 
served  in  Civil  War,  private  to  colonel,  14ui  new  Hamp- 
shire Volunteen:  member  of  Haaaachuaetta  Senate, 
1872-73;  chief  of  Maaaachusetla  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor.  1873-88:  United  States  Commiasioner  of  Labor, 
also,  1803-07,  completed  eleventh  United 
a.  Honnrary  professor  ot  aocM  economics, 
venntyol  America.  1895-1904;  professor  of 
■   1,  Bchool  of  compamti^ 


and    diplomi 


^  lecturer  on  warn  statistics.  Harnrd 

Univarrity,  1900-01;  pnaident  of  Qaik  College,  Worcea- 

nczec, Google 
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"OuUineof  Pisctital  S 
ot  (he  UniU  ■  ~ 
WrcllOe 

tar  at  B^ioL  HallV  obiaini 


.r  United  Stat*. 

■  "  tuto.  WMhLaglon. 
Factory  Syatcm  ol  tha  United  SulM." 
itiral  Economy  to  the  Laboi  guntian." 
mmercial.  and  ManufacturiHE  SutisUcs 
twton."  "Hialcryol  Wbc»  nod  Prices 
1,  1752-1883,"  "The  Indmlrial  Evolu- 
niled  SihUs,"  "The  Public  Recordj 
'    "  1    Maaaachusetta." 


a  1381,  was  elected  m 


9  furced  partially  to  wiudt«>r' 
Oxford.     Died,  1384. 


after 

aipeiiedfronTOiIord"  'Kerf"'""  ' 

Xavlcr,  8(.  Francis  (ti         ,, 

■tyled  uaually  the  "  Apoatle  of  the  Indiea."  waa  bom  in 
leoe.  of  B.  noble  (amily.  in  the  nortli  of  Spun.  He  tnt 
a  itudeot  of  Sanite  Bwbe  id  Paiii,  took  to  philosophy. 
became    acquainted    vith    Isnatiua    LoyolK.    and    waa 

He  i™j_«entj_in  1  Ml,  under  aaaetion  of  the  pope,  by 


D  III.  ot  Portui 
~   liDlMS.froi 


ended  hi 


labon  to  the  Eagtero  Archipelago.  CeyU 
in  which  enterpriaee  they  were  attendtu  v»iui  diklibi 
■UCCBM,  On  hia  retunj  to  Goa,  in  1552,  he  proceeded 
to  orgaDiie  a  miBsion  to  Ciiina,  in  which  he  experienced 
aucb  oppoHition  and  bo  many  difEcuitiea  tJiat  on  hia  way 
to  carry  od  hia  worlt  there  he  sickened  and  died,  aud  waa 
buried  at  Go*.. ,  J&vier  waa  brntiScdby  Paul  V.  io  1819. 

ik  hiatoriaQ  and 

the  "^tirat  of 

the  Ten  Thounod,"  tbt  descripUon  of  which  he  wrote  io 


"Cyropssdia,"  or  ] , —   _, . 

357  B.  C. 

Xene.I-KingotPerria;  came  to  the  th nine  i, 
B.  C,  invaded  Greece  in  4S0,  but  was  defeated  at  SaL 
Ue  waa  murdend  in  465  B.  C. 

YonBe,  Cbsrlotte  M^  born_in  1823;  .ooyeliel 


author  of  "Thi 
-     '    t  Nest 


I  Heir  of  Redclyffe." 
'  CBJneoa  from  Enf^h 


"The   Dove  in  the  Ea^i 

History,"  fltd.     Died,  IHOl. 

young,  BrlEliam,  born  in  iHUi;  Horroan  "prophet, " 
■on  of  sl^ow  England  farmer;  became  preudeot  on  the 
death  ot  Smith,  in  1844,  and  two  yean  later  led  his  fol~ 
lowera  to  Salt  I^ke  Valley,  Utah,  Salt  t.ake  City  being 
built  soon  after,  in  18£2,  be  proclaimed  polypmy, 
which  liad  been  condemned  by  the  Mormon  Church,  and 
in  1SS8,  >fl«r  baviDi  been  territorial  sovemor  of  Utah 


ST  aereral  yean,  he  waa  remi 
■iwident  Buchanan.  Died,  1877. 
ZancnUI,  Israel,  boni  io  18 
ncher  in  SpitalCelds ;  he  became 


ived  from    office    hy 


e  treated  in  "The 

'     Piwideni  ot  the 

;;  Merely 

Zelier.  Eduard,  bom  in  1814;  Oennan  philoeopher; 
avins  held  chain  at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg,  was  ap- 
__,.j__, ..._,._  :_,=-„    _Hi8,ctiefwoj:ka.art 

. 'The  C^'nlTn 

Apostles,"  and  etudiee  of  Strauss  and  Renaa. 
^___,.  _!.„____.__  _,  ^.__  (Velia),  in  Italy, 


, JlliloBOl. ,  _. 

who  lived  in  the  Fifth  Century  befc 
one  of  the  reputed  founders  of  thi 
philosophy.     Only  fraicmenta  of  his 


n  Christ. 


Ze'not  a  Greek  philosopher,  wl 
Third  Century  befoir  ^•~-—      ^-  ~ 
in  Che  island  of  Cypr 
Athena.     He  — -  " 
philosophy,   a 
(Stoa  Poikile) 
disci  pla.     He 

Zenobla,  Q 
Odenathua,  wnu  »» 
in  284,  and  on  his  deal 


rEleatic'schwfof 
writings  have  come 

]  flourished  in  the 
lanativeofCitium, 

be  Stoic  scBool  of 
the  Painted  Poreh 
stomed  (o  meet  hia 


Palmyia  (Third  Century),  married 

led  "Augustus"  by  Gallienus 

hroe  yean  lal«-,  reigned  alone; 


.no  ca  rurea  ne,  ano  u«.  ner  to  ru-me  m  .„  "^ 

Zlniendort,    Nlcolous    von    Graf,    bom'in  1700; 
ounder  of  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Herrnhut;   trav- 
jled  much  in  America  fur  religLoua  purpose!,  and  in  1737, 
net  John  Wealey  in  London.     Died.  1760, 
^  Zola,  Emlle,  born  in  1S40;    French  novelirt  of  the 

B«he^''fi nn,' b uTin  IS^"]) uhliBhed^ConWa"!  Ninon .* ' 
^mong  hia  chiet  works  are  "Th*r*»a  Raauin,"  "Lea 
Eiougan  Macquart,"  a  series  of  which  "  L'Aasommoir " 
ind  "Nana,  Germinal  La  Tcrre."  "La  B«te  Humaine," 
'  La  Debacle,"  etc.,  are  the  most  striking.     Died.  ie02. 

Zoroaster,  an  ancient  philosopher,  of  whoee  history 
ittle  or  nothing  that  is  authentic  is  known.  There  are 
lupposed  to  have  been  »evei»l  of  the  naxae.  The  moat 
Telebcated,  however,  the  Zerdueht  of  the  Peniaos.  ia 
jelioved  to  have  been  the  letormer  of  the  Magian  system 


!""« 


s  hia  birt 


1250  B 


Zwlngle,  or  ZnlnsU,  Ulrtch,  b 

reformer;  served  in  fialy  as  a  soldici,  vuumu  cr™ 
It  Bawl,  in  1514.  and  two  years  later  at  the  monai 
if  Einsiedlen  began  to  preach  freely.  In  1510,  he 
ippomted  to  the  caUiodral  at  ZOrict,  having  prBvi< 
:ipposed  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  Sansom.  Atte 
weie  made  to  prohibit  his  preaching,  but  the  nformi 

Sew  at  ZQrich.  In  1526,  Zwingle  met  Luther 
elanchthon  at  Marbure.  but  two  years  later  he  f 
the  battle  of  Kappel  in  the  war  with  Bero*.     Died, 
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Africa  (a/'Tt-kah),  the  second  largest  of  the 
coDtinents  of  ttte  Old  Worid  lies  neBxly  due 
south  of  Europe  and  aouthweat  of  Asia.  It  ia  of 
a.  compact  form,  being  nearly  equal  at  its  ex-' 
tieme  points  in  length  and  breadth.  The  north 
section  of  the  continent,  however,  has  an  average 
breadth  of  nearly  double  the  south.  This  great 
chuige  of  fonn  arises  mostly  from  the  greater 
projection  of  the  upper  part  toward  the  west,  and 
the  transition  on  tuLs  side  from  the  broad  to  the 
narrow  section  is  effected  suddenly  by  an  inward 
turn  of  the  west  coast,  which  faces  south  for 
nearly  2Cf  of  longitude,  forming  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  the  greatest  indentation  of  the  coast. 
Africa  is  united  to  Asia  at.  its  northeast  extremity 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  now  crossed  by  a  great 
ship  canaL  From  this  point  the  coast  runs  in  a 
westerly  and  somewhat  nortlierly  direction  to 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  point  of  greatest  prox- 
imity to  Europe.  This  north  coast  forms  the 
BoutD  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  brings 
all  tbe  north  countries  of  Africa  into  close  prox- 
imity wjth  the  European  and  Asiatic  countries 
lying  contiguous  to  that  great  ocean  highway, 
whica  formed  the  chief  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  tbe  principal  divinons  of  tbe 
ancient  worid. 

The  center  of  Africa  possesses  an  exuberant 
tropical  ve^tation.  The  open  pastoral  belt  at 
tbe  extremities  of  the  tropics  is  distinguished  by 
a  rich  and  varied  flora.  A  special  characteristic 
of  tbe  v^etation  of  the  south  extremiCy.of  Africa 
is  the  remarkable  variety,  size,  and  Deauty  of 
the  heaths,  some  of  which  glow  to  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  in  the  fertile  parts  of  Nubia. 

The  fauna  of  Africa  is  extensive  and  varied, 
and  numerous  species  of  mammals  are  peculiar 
to  the  continent.  According  to  a  common  view 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  the 
north  of  Africa  belongs  to  the  Mediterranean 
sub-region,  while  the  rest  of  the  continent  forms 
the  Ethiopian  r^ion.  Africa  possesses  numer- 
ous species  of  the  order  quadnunana  (apes  and 
monKeys),  most  of  whicn  are  peculiar  to  it. 
They  abound  especiallv  in  the  tropics.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  chimpanzee  and  the 
gorilla.  The  lion  is  the  typical  carnivore  of 
Africa.  Latterly  he  has  been  driven  from  the 
coast  settlements  to  the  interior,  where  he  still 
reigns  king  of  the  forest.  There  are  three  varie- 
ties, the  Barbary,  Senegal,  and  Cape  Kons.  The 
leopard  and  panther  rank  next  to  the  lion  among 
camivora.  Hyenas  of  more  than  one  species, 
and  jackals,  are  found  all  over  Africa.  Ele- 
phants in  larfre  herds  abound  in  the  forests 
of  the  tropical  regions,  and  their  tusks  form 
a  principal  article  of  commerce.  These  are 
larger  and  heavier  than  those  of  Asiatic  ele- 
phants. Tbe  elephant  is  not  a  domestic  animal 
in  Africa  as  it  is  in  Asia.  The  rhinoceros 
is  found,  like  the  elephant,  in  Middle  and  South- 
em  Africa.  HippoDOtarai  abound  in  many  of 
the  large  rivers  and  the  lakes.  The  zebra  and 
quagga  used  to  abound  in  Central  and  Southern 


Africa,  but  the  latter  is  said  to  be  now  entirely 
extinct.  Of  antelopes,  the  most  numerous  and 
characteristic  of  the  ruminating  animals  of  Africa, 
at  least  fifty  species  are  considered  peculiar  to 
this  continent,  of  which  twenty-three  used  to 
occur  in  Cape  Colony.  The  giraffe  is  found  in 
the  interior,  and  is  exclusively  an  African  ani- 
mal. Several  species  of  wild  buffaloes  have 
been  found  in  the  interior,  and  the  buffalo  has 
been  oaturslised  in  the  north.  The  camel,  com- 
mon in  the  north  as  a  beast  of  burden,  has  no 
doubt  been  introduced  from  Asia.  The  horse 
and  the  ass  are  natives  of  Barbary.  The  cattle 
of  Abyssinia  and  Bomu  have  horns  of  immense 
size,  but  extremely  light.  In  Barbary  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  sheep  are  broad-tailed: 
in  E^ypt  and  Nubia  they  are  long-legged  and 
short-tailed.  Goats  are  in  some  parts  more 
numerous  than  sheep.  The  ibex  breed  extends 
to  Abyssinia.  Dogs  are  numerous,  but  cats 
rare,  in  Egypt  and  Barbary. 

There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  tbe 
races  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  great  desert 
and  those  in  the  central  Soudan  and  the  rest  of 
Africa  and  the  south.  The  main  elements  of 
the  population  of  North  Africa,  including  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia,  are  Hamitic  and  Semitic,  but  m 
the  north  the  Hamite  Berbers  are  mingled  with 
peoples  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  prehistoric 
Southern  Europe,  and  other  types  of  various 
origins,  and  in  the  east  and  southeast  with  the 
peoples  of  the  negro  type.  The  Semitic  Arabs 
are  found  all  over  the  north  region,  and  even  in 
the  West«m  Sahara  and  Central  Soudan,  and  far 
down  the  east  coast,  as  traders.  The  Somalis 
and  Gallas  are  mainly  Hamitic.  In  the  Central 
Soudan  and  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the 
desert  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  the  population  is 
pure  negro— people  of  the  black,  flat-  or  broad- 
nosed,  thick-lipped  type,  with  narrow  heads, 
woolly  hair,  high  cheek-bones,  and  prognathous 
jawa  Scattered  among  them  are  peoples  of  a 
probably  Hamitic  stock.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  narrow  south  section  of  Afnca  is  inhabited 
by  what  are  known  as  the  Bantu  races,  of  which 
the  Zulu  or  Kaffir  may  be  taken  as  tbe  tvpe. 
The  languages  of  the  Bantu  peoples  are  all  of 
""""  lame  structure,  even  though  the  physical 
vary,  some  resembling  the  true  negro,  and 
•8  having  prominent  noses  and  comparatively 
thin  lips.  Tlie  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  are  of 
a  different  type  from  the  Bantu,  probably  the 
remains  of  an  aboriginal  population,  while  the 
Hottentots  are  apparently  a  mixture  of  Bushmen 
and    Kaffirs.     Scattered    over  Central    Africa, 


type  V 
others 


mainly  in  the  forest  regions,  are  piemy  tribes, 

""  ■    "re  generally  supposed  to  be  the  remains 

aboriginal  population.     The  bulk  of^the 


inhabitants  of  Madasasc 
ties.  The  total  popuiatit 
150,000,000. 

PoMTicAL  Divisions.  Only  two  independent 
governments  exist  in  Africa,  Abyssinia  and 
Liberia.    With  these  two  exceptions,  the  whole 
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contineat  is  subject  to  European 

By  recent  arran^iemenU,  m&inly  since  1884, 
sreat  areas  in  Afnca  have  been  allottod  lo  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Portu^l,  Belgium, 
and  Italy,  as  coming  within  their  respective 
spheres  of  influence,  m  addition  to  colonial  poB- 
aessiono  proper.  The  following  table  eshibita 
the  present  diviaion  of  Africa  among  the  Euro- 
pean powers: 


1      Ant* 

Po,t-LAT.OH 

Cape  Colony,  Central  A(ri™, 

Ewt    AfH«    Pnt«to»t«. 

Ui>ndB  Prolwloraw,  Z»n- 
sbar   PnilccbinK*.    Uauri- 

tiu.,N.l«l.  Niger  CouitPm- 

t«elor»t8    Tamtory  ot  the 

Royal  Nicer  Co..  South  Af- 

rica. W«it  Afria,  ZuluUnd 

and  Islnnda.  and  the  Boer 

2,807.7«) 

43,495.754 

French  Arwo* ;   AJeeria.  Sen- 

egal. French  Soudan  and  Ihe 

gjjBT,  Gslwon  and  Guinea 

1,232.454 

1 8.073  ,S90 

CEnuAN    Afhic*:    Tojoland, 

rica.  Ea.t  Afrioa,     .... 

S20,BZ0 

10,200.000 

Italian  Atrica:   Eritrea.  80- 

maliland T.    . 

2T8.BO0 

860,000 

PoHTnaDEBE  Afbica:  Ancola. 

Sfakibh  ArnicA:   KiadeOro, 

735,304 

4,431,970 

Islanda 

243,877 

130.000 

TiTRKias  AmiCA:  TripoU  and 

Egypt,* 

798.738 

8.117.265 

COHQO  Itoepemdent  State. 

lKT„'S£'S3S'i.°' 

B0(l.000 

30.000,000 

Total 

'SmvMs' 

■^177104  871 

•Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Boudan.  1 
nally  under  the  euierainty  of  Turiiey, 
UoUed  by  Great  Biilaio,  and  it  ii  onl^  a 


Toi^f^^' 


Impire 
17,700 


Adding  Egypt  and  the  Soudai , 

the  figuree  above  given    to   3,207, 

1  50,3 18,0 19  ^puls  lion. 

i  independent  Btatea 


Over  a  great  part  of  the  continent  civilization 
is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  in  the  Congo  region  cannibal- 
ism is  extensively  prevalent.  Yet  in  various 
regions  the  natives  who  have  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  bieher  civilization  show  considerable 
akill  in  agriculture  and  various  mechanical  arts, 
as  in  weaving  and  metal  working.  Among 
articles  exported  from  Africa  are  gold  and  dia- 
monds, palm  oil,  ivory,  wool,  ostrich  feathers, 
esparto,  cotton,  caoutchouc,  etc.  The  total 
annual  trade  has  been  estimated  at  $500,000,000. 

Alaska  is  now  an  organized  Territory  in 
the  Western  Diviwion  of  the  North  American 
Union,  comprising  the  extreme  northwestern 
part  of  the  Amencan  continent;  bounded  by 
the  Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  Bering  Sea,  nrilish 
Columbia,  and  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Can- 
ada; gross  area,  as  far  as  determined,  581,107 
square  miles;  purchased  from  Russia,  in  1867, 
for  $7,200,000;  given  a  territorial  district  gov- 
«rament  in  1884  and  enlaiKed  political  powers  in 


1 190Q.  The  population  by  latest  census  wu 
63,592,  but  owing  to  gold  diacoveries  is  prob^^ 
!  much  larger  now. 

I  Gold  production,  and  buaneas  activities  con- 
:  nected  therewith,  aie  hastening  the  develop- 
I  ment  of  the  country,  and   the  yield  of   tbe 

Srecious  metal  promises  to  be  a  large  factor 
>r  many  years  to  come. 
!  The  waters  of  Alaska  contain  over  100  species 
'  of  food  Gsh,  but  the  principal  fisheries  are  those 
confined  to  salmon,  cod,  and  herring.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Alaska  coast  there  are  at  least 
125,000  square  miles  of  cod  fishing  banks,  the 
greater  part  of  which  still  awaits  development. 
Whales  and  halibut  also  abound,  but  as  yet  they 
do  not  support  distinct  industries. 

Wben  the  United  States  acquired  this  region, 
and  till  gold  mininc  set  in,  fur  seUing  was  the 
,  only  industi^.  So  lar  there  has  been  out  little 
done  in  the  line  of  systematic  farming.  Congress 
has  continued  ita  appropriation  to  investigate 
agricultural  possibilities.  Oats,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  buckwheat,  among  cereals;  potatoes, 
turnips,  peaa,  onions,  and  many  minor  vc^tables ; 
a  variety  of  fruit  and  excellent  hay  are  grown  to 

Alg'lers  the  capital  of  Algeria,  founded  by 
the  Arabs  in  935,  called  the  silver  city,"  from 
the  glistenins  white  of  its  buildings  as  seen  slop- 
ing up  from  the  sea,  presenting  a  strikins  appear- 
ance, was  for  centuries  under  its  Bey  tbe  head' 
quarters  of  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean,  which 
only  began  to  cease  when  Lord  Exmouth  bom- 
barded tbe  town  and  destroyed  the  fleet  in  the 
harbor.  Since  it  fell  into  thenands  of  the  French 
the  city  has  been  greatly  improved,  the  fortifi- 
strengthened,  and  its  neighborhood  has 


forming  tiie  watershed  between  the  Medi- 
ican  and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  North  and 
Black  seas,  extending  through  14°  of  longitude 
and  5°  of  latitude,  with  spurs  to  the  Apennines, 
Pyrenees,  Vosges,  Hartz,  Sudetes,  Carpathians, 
and  the  Balkan.  They  are  of  creBcent--rike  form,* 
and  average  in  height  about  7,700  feet;  over 
400  peaks  rise  to  the  perpetual  snow  line,  which 
averages  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  The  central 
point  of  all  the  Alpine  chains  is  tbe  St.  Gotbard 
group,  which  is  in  a  direct  line  150  miles  from 
the  Mediterranean,  500  miles  from  the  North 
Sea,  and  550  miles  from  the  Baltic.  The  prin- 
cipEil  Alpine  divisions  are;  I.  The  Hantime 
Alps,  consisting  of  two  portions,  tbe  first  (Lisu- 
rian  Alps)  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  t^ce 
to  the  Col  de  Lauzania  in  Piedmont;  tie  second 
(upper  Maritime  Alps]  terminating  in  Monta 
Viso,  on  tlie  western  frontier  of  Piedmont.  II. 
The  Cottian  Alps,  extending  from  Monte  Viao 
to  Mont  Cents,  with  Piedmontese  and  French 
territories  on  three  sides.  Ill,  The  Graian 
Alps,  extending  from  Mont  Cenis  (11,755  feet) 
to  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  between  Savoy  on  the 
west  and  Piedmont  on  the  east.  iV.  The 
Pennine  Alps,  from  the  Col  du  Bonhomme  to 
Monte  Rosa,  between  Upper  Savoy  and  tbe  Swiss 
canton  of  Valais  on  one  side,  and  Piedmont  on 
the  other,  including  Mont  Blanc  (15,780  feet), 
Monte    Rosa    (15,208),    and    the    Matt«rhom 
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(14,705).  V.  The  Lepontine  or  Helvetian  Alps, '  commeDced  in  1220  &nd  finished  in  1288,  la 
including  the  diver^nt  chain  known  as  the  |  a  magnificent  apecimen  of  Guthtc  architecture, 
Bernese  Alps.  This  divi^on  covers  West  Switz-  and  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  in  Europe. 
erland,  extending  on  both  sidea  of  the  RbAse, '  Amiens  was  the  birthplace  of  Peter  the  Hermit. 
dividing  Lomb&rdy  from  Switzerland,  one  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
branch  tenninating  at  Monte  Bernardino,  the  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Hol- 
other  extending  to  and  uniting  with  the  Jura,  land,  which  was  signed  at  Amiena,  March  27, 
north  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  This  comprises  the  1802.  During  the  war  between  France  and 
finest  scenery,  and  includes  the  Finsteraarhom  Germany,  in  1870,  Amiens  was  taken  by  the 
(14,106  feet],  Furca  (14,037),  Jungfrau  (13,718),  Germans  under  General  Manteuffel,  an  event 
Mftnch  (13,498),  Schreckhorn  (13,386),  and  which  contributed  to  the  subsequent  fall  of 
Monte LeonontheSimplon (1 1.541).  VI.  The  Paris.  Amiens  has  many  important  manufao- 
Rhstian  Alps,  commencing  at  Monte  Bernardino  tures,  including  cotton- velvets,  kerseymeres,  etc. 
extending   along   the   confines   of   Switzerland,    Population,  92.065, 

Italy,  and  Germany,  and  terminating  at  the  Amsterdain,  the  metropolis  of  the  Nether- 
northeast  end  of  Tyrol.  '  VII.  The  None  Al^,  lands,  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  on 
extending  through  Salzburg,  North  Carinthia,  the  river  Amstel,  is  divided  into  small  islands, 
Styria,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Austria;  highest  I  connected  by  bridges,  and  is  almost  wholly  built 
p^k,  GrOBB-Glockner  (12,776  feet).  VIII.  The  upon  piles.  The  site  of  Amsterdam  was  origi- 
Camic  Alps,  extending  on  the  confines  of  Venetia  nally  a  peat-bog.  About  A.  D.  12(K)  it  was  a 
and  Carmthia,  from  Pellegrino  to  Terglou.  I  small  fishing  village.  It  was  formerly  very 
IX.  From  the  last-named  place  this  chain  is '  strongly  fortified,  but  now  its  onlv  defense  con- 
prolonged  through  GOrz  and  Camiok,  to  Mt.  usts  m  its  sluices,  which  can  flood  in  a  few 
Kleck,  under  the  name  of  the  Julian  or  Panno-  hours  the  surrounding  land.  The  approach  to 
nian  Alps.  X.  A  southern  continuation,  called  the  city  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  intricate  and 
Dinaric  Alps,  extends  from  Mt.  Kleck  through  dangerous,  owine  to  the  numerous  shallows. 
Croatia,  Dahnatia,  and  Herzegovina,  to  the  In  the  Seventeenth  Century  Amsterdam  was  the 
vicinity  of  the  Balkan.  Among  the  most  cele-  center  of  the  banking  transactions  of  the  world. 
brated  passes  are  those  of  the  Great  and  Little  It  is  still  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  Nether- 
St.  Bernard,  Fit.  Gothard,  Simplon,  and  SplQgen.  lands,  and  has  a  large  trade  with  both  the  East 
Over  the  Simplon  Pass  (6,628  feet  hi^h),  Napo- ;  and  the  West  Indies.  The  diamond-cutters  of 
leon  constructed  a  road  extending  fivm  Bricg  Amsterdam  are  greatly  celebrated.  Population, 
ta  Domo  d'Ossola,  forty-six  and  one-half  miles,    557,614. 

connecting  Geneva  witn  Milan.  Railway  tun-  Andes,  the  great  mountain  system  of  Soi,th 
nels  have  Seen  cut  through  Mont  Cenis,  St.  Goth-  America,  extends  along  its  west  coast  from  Cape 
ard,  and  the  Simplon.  Ascents,  promoted  by  I  Horn  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  a  breadth 
Alpine  clubs,  have  greatly  increased  in  numbers  of  from  forty  to  four  hundred  miles,  and  covers 
and  daring,  despite  whirlwinds,  avalanches,  i  with  its  onshoots,  plateaux,  and  declivities, 
and  glaciers.  The  vegetation  diminishes  in '  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  that  continent.  The 
beauty,  if  not  in  abundance,  at  an  elevation  of  highest  summit  is  Aconcagua,  in  Chile,  23,910 
1,600  bo  1,700  feet,  and  almost  disappears  at  feel  high.  The  Andes  are  composed  paHl^  of 
6,500  feet,  though  pasturage,  and  peculiar  genera  granite,  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay  state,  but  chiefly 
of  plants  distinctively  known  as  the  "Alpine  of  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  basalt,  with  lime- 
fiora,"  flourish  as  high  as  8.5(K)  feet.  Agassiz  '  stone,  red  sandstone,  and  conglomerate.  Vol- 
distii«uished  lichen  eveu  amid  the  eternal  snows,  canoes  are  numerous  in  the  Chilean  Andes,  where 
The  fauna  includes  the  chamois,  lammergeyer,  there  are  no  iess  than  nineteen  in  a  state  of 
eagle,  wolf,  fox,  Ivnx,  wild  eat,  and  bear.  The  activity;  and  the  mountains  of  Ecuador  con- 
Alps  are  not  only  remarkable  for  wonderful  aist  almost  altogether  of  volcanic  suuimiU, 
mountain  masses  and  freaks  of  nature,  but  also  cither  now  or  formerly  in  active  ignition.  Of 
for  their  mineralogy,  ivnd  for  their  dairies  and  the^e,  the  most  dreaded  is  Cotopaxi.  The  Andes 
cattle  raising.  are  celebrated   for   their  mineral   riches  —  pro- 

Amazou,  Maranoa,  or  Orellana,  ducing  gold  and  silver  in  large  quantities,  with 
a  river  which  tisverses  nearly  the  whole  extent  platina,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  iron, 
of  the  equatorial  region  of  South  America,  run-  The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Andes  reaches 
ning  chiefly  from  west  to  east,  and  entering  the  the  height  of  18,300  feet  in  the  West  Cordillera 
Atlantic  almost  at  the  equator.  It  is  one  of  the  j  of  Chile ;  near  the  equator  it  is  15,000  feet.  The 
brgest  rivers  in  the  world,  running  a  course,  potato  is  cultivated  at  an  elevation  of  9,800  to 
including  windings,  of  nearly  4,0(X)  miles.     The    13,000  feet;    wheat  grows  luxuriantly  at  10,(XI0 


foroe  of  its  current  is  so  great  that  it  overlays 
the  ocean  to  a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles 
from  the  shore.  With  its  enormous  tributaries 
—  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Madeira,  the  Japura,  and 
many  others  —  it  is  estimated  that  it  affords  an 
inland  navigation  of  50,000  miles.  The  area 
drained  by  Us  waters  is  probably  not  less  than 
2,600,000  Bcfuare  miles.  The  width  of  ite  mouth, 
or  mouths,  is  nearly  200  miles. 

AmleuH  {ah'-me^n),  an  ancient  ci^  of 
France,  in  the  deportment  of  Somme,  aoout 
■eventy  miles  north  of  Paris.     Its  cathedral, 


feet,   and   oats   ripen   in  the   vicinity  of   Lake 
Titicaca  at  an  elevation  of  12,795  feet. 

Aotlocb,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  tbe  evalet  of 
Aleppo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asi,  formerly 
the  Orontes.  It  derived  its  name  from  Antio- 
chus,  a  distinguished  officer  in  tbe  service  of 
Philip  of  Macron,  and  was  one  of  the  uxteen 
cities  built  b^  his  son,  Seleucus  Nicator.  Anti- 
ocb  was  a  city  of  great  magnificence.  It  was 
tbe  residence  of  the  Syrian  monarchs,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  then  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  world.  In  Roman  times,  it  v      '  '    ' 
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the  Syrian  governor,  and  the  center  of  a.  wJdelv-  tuB  Marcius  Rex,  145  B.  C,  had  its  source  be- 
extended  commerce.  It  now  exhibita  acarcely  tween  Tivoli  and^Subiaco,  and  waa  consequently 
any  traces  of  its  former  grandeur,  except  the  about  sixty  miles  long.  The  noble  arches  which 
niina  of  the  walls  built  by  Justinian,  and  of  a  stretch  across  the  Campagna  for  some  six  miles 
fortress  erected  by  the  Crusadera.  The  modem  on  the  road  to  Frascati,  are  the  portion  of  this 
name  is  Antakieh.     Population,  about  28,000.        aqueduct  which  waa  above  ground. 

Antwerp  (Dutch  and  German  Anfwtrpen,  4.  .4gua  repuZn  (126  B.  C.)  had  its  source  near 
French  Anvera),  the  chief  port  of  Belgium,  and  Tusculum,  and  its  channel  was  carried  over  the 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  on  arches  of  the  last-mentioned  aqueduct, 
the  Scheldt,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  open  sea.  5,  Aqua  Julia,  constructed  by  Agrippa,  and 
It  is  Btronglv  fortified,  being  completely  sur-  named  after  Augustus,  34  B.  C.  Like  the  Tepu- 
rounded  on  tne  land  side  by  a  semicircular  inner  Ian,  it  was  carried  along  the  Marcian  arches,  and 
line  of  fortifications,  the  defenses  being  com-  its  source  was  also  near  Tusculum.  Hemains  of 
^eted  by  an  outer  line  of  forts  and  outworks,  the  three  last- mentioned  aqueducts  still  exist. 
The  cathedral,  with  a  spire  400  feet  hi^h,  one  of  6.  Aq'ua  Virgo,  also  constructed  by  Agrippa, 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  and  said  to  have  been  named  in  consequence  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  Belgium,  contains  Ru-  the  spring  which  supplied  it  having  been  pointed 
bena's  celebrated  masterpieces,  the  Descent  from  out  by  a  girl  to  some  of  Agrippa's  soldiers  when 
the  Cross,  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  and  The  in  search  of  water.  The  Aqua  Vergine,  as  it  is 
Assumption.  The  other  churches  of  note  are  now  called,  is  still  entire,  having  been  restored 
St.  James's.  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Paul's,  all  by  the  popes  Nicholas  V.  and  Pius  IV.,  1568. 
enriched  with  paintings  by  Rubens,  Vandyck, '  The  source  of  the  Aqua  Virgo  is  near  the  Anio,  in 
and  Other  masters.  Among  the  other  edifices  of  |  the  neighborhood  of  Torre  Salooa,  on  the  Via 
note  are  the  exchange,  the  town-ball,  the  palace,  j  CoUatina,  and  about  fourteen  miles  from  Rome. 
theater,  academy  oT  the  fine  arts,  picture  and  j  The  original  object  of  this  ayueduct  was  to  sup- 
sculpture  gallenes,  etc.  The  harbor  accom- '  ply  the  baths  of  Agrippa;  its  water  now  flows 
modation  is  extensive  and  excellent,  new  docks  j  m  the  Fontana  Trevi,  that  of  the  Piazza  Navona, 
and  quays  having  been  built  in  the  past  few  I  the  Piazza  Famese.  and  the  Barcaccia  of  the 
years.  The  shippmg  trade  has  greatly  advanced  |  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  water  of  the  Aqua  Virgo 
m  recent  times,  and  is  now  very  large,  the  goods  ]  is  the  best  in  Rome. 

being  largely  in  transit.  There  are  numerous  r  7.  Aqua  Alsiclina,  constructed  by  Augustus, 
and  varied  industries.  Antwerp  is  mentioned  as  and  afterwards  restored  by  Trajan,  and  latterly 
earlyasthe  Eighth  Century,  and  in  the  Eleventh  by  the  popes.  This  aqueduct,  now  called  the 
and  Twelfth  tt  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  I  .A.qua  Paolo,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
prosperity.  In  the  Sixteenth  Century  it  is  said  .  Tiber,  and  supplies  the  fountains  in  front  of  St. 
t«  have  had  a  population  uf  200,000.  The  wars  I  Peter's  and  the  Fontana  Paok  on  t^e  Montorio. 
between  the  Netherlands  and  Spain  greatly  .  Its  original  object  was  to  supply  the  Naumachia 
injured  its  commerce,  which  was  almost  ruinecl  i  of  Augustus  which  was  a  sheet  of  water  for  the 
by  the  closing  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  in  '  representation  of  sea  fights, 

accordance  with  the  peace  of  Westphalia  <!648J. '  8.  Aqua  Cfaudw,  commenced  by  Caligula  and 
It  was  only  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  that  its  j  completed  by  Claudius,  51  A.  D.  A  line  of  mag- 
prosperity  nad  revived,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  nificent  arches  which  formerly  belonged  to  this 
important  active  seaports  of  Western  Europe,  aqueduct  still  stretches  across  the  Campagna, 
Population,  304,951.  ■  and  forms  one  of  the  grandest  of  Roman  rums. 

Aqueduct  (Lat.  aqua,  water,  duco,  to  lead).    It  was  used   as  a  quarry  by  Sextus  V.  for  the 
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»  artificial  channel  or  conduit  tor  the  con-  construction  of  the  Aqua  Feliei,  which  now  sup- 
veyance  of  water  from  one  place  to  another:  plies  the  Fountain  of  Termini,  and  various  others 
more  particularly  applied  to  structures  for  con-  ■  m  different  parts  of  the  city, 
veying  water  from  distant  sources  for  the  supply  I  9.  Anio  Nomis,  which  was  the  most  copious 
of  large  cities.  Aqueducts  were  extensively  of  all  the  Roman  fountains,  though  inferior  to 
used  by  the  Romans,  and  many  of  them  still  |  the  Marcia  in  the.  solidity  of  its  structure;  it  was 
remain  in  different  places  on  the  Continent  of '  also  the  longest  of  the  aqueducts,  pursuing  a 
Europe.  I  course  of  no  less  than  sixty-two  miles.     By  the 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Roman  two  last-mentioned  aqueducts  the  former  supply 
aqueducts,  chronologically  arranged :  I  of  water  was  doubled.     In  addition  to  the  aque- 

1.  The  jifftiaAppia,  begunby  and  namedafterl  ducts  already  mentioned,  there  waa  the  Aqua 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius  abouf  313  B.  C.  It  Trajana,  which  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a 
ran  a  course  of  between  six  and  seven  miles,  its ,  branch  of  the  Anio  Novus  and  eevemi  others  of 
Bource  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  Palestrina.  later  construction,  such  as  the  Antoniana,  Alex- 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  near  the  andrina,  and  Jovia,  none  of  which  were  to  be 
Porta  Capena,  it  was  subterranean.  No  remains  l  compared  with  the  older  ones  in  extent  and 
of  it  exist.  I  magnificence. 

2.  Anio  Vetus,  constructed  about  273  B.  C. '  Other  great  aqueducts  were  built  in  other 
by  M.  Curius  Dentatus.  It  also  was  chiefly  '  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  One  of  the  most 
underground.  Remains  may  be  traced  both  at  perfect  was  that  of  Nimes,  including  the  bridge 
Tivoli  and  near  the  Porta  Maggiore.  From  the  :  spanning  the  valley  of  the  river  Gard,  and  now 
point  at  which  it  quitted  the  river  Anio,  about  known  as  the  Pont  du  Gard,  In  the  reign  of 
twenty  miles  above  Tivoli,  to  Rome,  is  about  Ixjuis  XIV.  a  magnificent  aqueduct  was  con- 
forty-three  miles.  stnicted  for  supplying  Versailles.    The  bridge  of 

3.  Aqua  MaTcia,  named  after  the  pnctorQuin-|  Mainteuon over  whichit  is  carried  isaeven-eignths 
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,  with 
fifty  feet  span. 

The  new  Croton  aqueduct  of  New  York  is  the 
finest  of  modem  times.  The  old  Croton  was 
completed  in  1842,  having  been  five  years  in 
building,  Thewhole  expense,  including  $1,800,- 
000  for  distributing  pipes,  right  of  way,  and  otlier 
outlays,  was  $10,375,000;  including  commis- 
sions and  interest,  the  cost  was  $12,500,000.  Its 
length,  from  its  source  at  the  Croton  River  to  the 
distributing  reservoir  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  40th 
Street,  ta  forty  and  a  half  miles.  It  is  carried 
through  sixteen  tunnels,  having  an  aggregate 
length  of  6,841  feet,  cut  mainly  througn  gneiss 
rock.  A  large  part  of  the  open  cutting  is  also 
rock  work.  A  dam  across  the  Croton  River 
raised  the  wat«r  forty  feet  and  formed  the  Croton 
Lake,  which  covers  about  400  acres.  From  the 
dam  to  the  Harlem  River,  nearly  thirty-three 
miles,  the  aqueduct  is  of  stone,  bricK,  and  cement 
arched  over  and  under,  except  in  the  rock  tunnels 
where  the  roofing  arch  is  dispensed  with.  Its 
capacity  is  1 15,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  new 
Croton  aqueduct  was  oompleted  in  1890  at  a 
cost  of  $20,000,000,  and,  together  with  that  of 
Vienna,  is  the  most  important  of  modem  times. 

AqultanlBi  the  Roman  name  of  a  part  of 
Gaul,  originally  including  the  country  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  Garonne,  but  afterwards  en- 
larged by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  when  he  di- 
vided Gaul  into  four  provinces,  by  the  addition 
to  it  of  the  country  between  the  Garonne  and 
the  Loire  (A.  D.  27).  From  1152  to  1451  Aqui- 
tatue  was,  eKcept  for  several  brief  periods,  an 
English  possession.  It  afterwards  was  named 
Guienne,  and  now  forms  the  departments  of 
frironde  and  Lot-et^Garonne. 

Architecture  {ar'-kl-Ukt'ffur),  the  art  of 
building,  embracing  every  kind  of  structure 
except  works  of  defense  and  ships.  Throughout 
the  globe  remains  of  edifices  proclaim  an  early 

Kssession  of  certain  degrees  of  architectural 
owledge.  The  most  remarkable  vestiges  of 
these  primitive  structures,  save  the  Celtic  monu- 
ments, were  once  supposed  to  be  the  works  of 
giants  or  Cyclops  like  those  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey.  By  whom  they  were  erected,  however, 
is  unknown,  though  they  have  been  attributed 
to  the  Pelagians.  The  walls  of  the  cities  and  of 
the  sacred  enclosures  and  tombs  were  composed 
of  blocks  of  stone  of  a  polygonal  form  well 
adjusted.  No  cement  was  used,  the  interstices 
being  filled  with  Btniil  stones.  At  times  they 
present  horirontal  layers  whose  upright  joints 
are  variously  inclined.  At  Mycens  and  Tiryns 
several  examples  are  to  be  found.  No  entire 
architectural  monument  has  come  down  to  us 
from  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  nor  from  the  Pheni- 
cians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Syrians,  the  Philistines, 
and  many  other  nations.  Of  the  very  ancient 
Chinese  monuments,  too.  we  have  no  trace. 
Japan,  Siam,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
abound  in  ancient  ruins  once  sacred  to  the 
divinities  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  The  Hindoo 
structures  are  remarkable  for  their  colossal 
size  and  their  severe  and  grotesque  appear- 
ance.—  The  .architectural  types  of  all  other 
structures  of  antiquity  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  those  of  the   Egyptians, 


wherein  their  dead  were  interred,  and  which 
served  also  as  subterranean  temples.  These 
were  the  prototypes  of  the  open-air  temples,  of 
which  the  most  ancient  example  is  perhaps  that 
at  Amada.  The  plan  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  hypogea,  or  caves.  The  walls,  ceilings,  and 
columns  were  decorated  with  figures  in  bas-'elief 
and  hieroglyphics  richly  color^,  generally  witji 
yellow,  red,  green,  and  blue.  The  palaces  were 
constructed  upon  a  plan  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  temples.  Besides  their  wonderful  cities  of 
the  dead,  the  Egyptians  reared  their  stupendous 
pyramids,  the  most  gigantic  monuments  existing. 
The  pyramidal  shape  pervades  most  of  their 
works,  the  walls  of  tneir  temples  inclmii^ 
inward.  Columns  were  employed  to  form  porti- 
coes to  their  interior  courts,  and  also  to  support 
the  ceilings.  The  shafts,  of  different  forms, 
beii^  conical,  or  cylindrical,  or  bulging  out  at 
the  base,  sometimes  presented  a  smooth  surface; 
they  were  rarely  fluted,  and  generally  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  The  capitals  resemble  the 
lotus,  either  spreading  out  at  the  top  or  bound 
together,  assuming  the  bulbous  shape;  above 
is  a  square  tablet  forming  the  abacus. — The 
Grecian  monuments  belonged  to  the  states, 
and  upon  the  public  works  the  governments 
lavished  fabulous  sums.  Hence  the  Grecian 
cities  were  adorned  with  temples,  theaters, 
odeons,  gymnasiums,  choragic  monuments,  and 
the  like. 

The  earliest  architectural  remains  of  Greece 
are  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  consist  of  mas- 
sive walls  built  of  huge  blocks  of  stone.  In 
historic  times  the  Greeks  developed  an  archi- 
tecture of  noble  simplicity  and  dignity.  This 
style  is  of  modem  origin  compared  with  that  of 
Egypt,  and  the  earUest  remains  give  indications 
that  it  was  in  part  derived  from  the  Egyptians. 
It  is  considered  to  have  attained  its  greatest  per- 
fection in  the  age  of  Pericles,  or  about  460-430 
B.  C.  The  great  masters  of  this  period  were 
Phidias,  Ictinus,  Callicrates,  etc,  AU  the  extant 
buildings  are  more  or  leas  in  ruins.  The  style 
is  characterized  by  beauty,  harmony,  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  highest  degree.  Distinctive  of  it 
are  what  are  called  the  orders  of  architecture,  by 
which  term  are  understood  certain  modes  of 
proportioning  and  decorating  the  column  and 
its  superimposed  entablature.  The  Greeks  had 
three  orders,  called  respectively  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corintkian.  Greek  buildings  were  abun- 
dantly adorned  with  sculptures,  and  painting 
was  extensively  used,  the  details  of  the  structures 
being  enriched  bv  different  colors  or  tints.  Low- 
ness  of  roofs  ana  the  absence  of  arches  were  dis- 
tinctive features  of  Greek  architecture,  in  which, 
as  in  that  of  Egypt,  horizontality  of  line  is  an- 
other characteristic  mark.  The  most  remark- 
able public  edifices  of  the  Greeks  were  temples, 
of  wliich  the  most  famous  is  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  Others  exist  in  various  parts  of  Greece 
as  well  as  in  Sicily,  Southern  Italy,  Asia  Minor, 
etc.,  where  important  Greek  communities  were 
early  settled.  -  Their  theaters  were  serai-circular 
on  one  side  and  square  on  the  other,  the  semi- 
circular part  being  usually  excavated  in  the  side 
of  some  convenient  hill.     This  part,  the  audi- 
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might  be  capable  of  containiuK  20,000  specUtora. 
A  Dumber  exist  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  elsewhere.  No  remains  of  private  houses 
are  known  to  exist.  By  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  (say  400  B.  C.}  the  beat  period  of 
Greek  architecture  was  over;  a  nolile  Bimiilicity 
had  riven  place  to  excess  of  ornament.  Aft«r 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (323)  the  de- 
cline wafi  still  more  marked. 

Among  the  Romans  there  was  no  original 
development  of  architecture  as  among  the 
Greeks,   though  they  early   took  the  foremost 

Slace  ill  the  construction  of  such  works  as  aque- 
ucts  and  sewers,  the  arch  being  in  early  and 
ext«nHve  use  among  this  people.  As  a  fine  art, 
however,  Roman  architecture  had  itx  origin  in 
copies  of  the  Greek  models,  all  the  Grecian 
orders  being  introduced  into  Rome,  and  vari- 
ously modified.  Their  number,  moreover,  was 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  two  new  orders — 
the  Tuscan  and  the  Compotile.  The  Romans 
became  acquainted  with  the  architecture  of  the 
Greeks  soon  after  200  B.  C,  but  it  waf  not  till 
about  two  centuricH  later  that  the  architecture 
of  Rome  attained  (under  Augustus)  its  great- 
eat  perfection.  Among  the  great  works  now 
erected  were  temples,  aqueducts,  amphitheaters, 
magnificent  villas,  triumphal  arches,  monumen- 
tal pillars,  etc.  The  ampliitheater  differed  from 
the  theater  it  being  a  completely  circular  or 
rather  elliptical  building,  filled  on  all  sides  with 
ascending  scats  for  spectators  and  leaving  only 
the  central  space,  called  the  Arena,  for  the  com- 
batants and  public  shows.  The  Coliseum  is  a 
stupendous  structure  of  this  kind.  The  Thermie, 
or  baths,  were  vast  structures  in  which  multi- 
tudes of  people  could  bathe  at  once.  Magnifi- 
cent tombs  were  often  built  by  the  wealthy.  Re- 
mains of  private  residences  are  numerous,  and 
the  excavations  at  Pompeii  in  particular  have 
thrown  great  light  on  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  Roman  dwelling-house.  Almost  all  the 
successors  of  Augustus  embellished  Rome  more 
or  less,  erected  splendid  palaces  and  temples, 
and  adnmcd.  like  Hadrian,  e^en  the  conquered 
countries  with  them.  But  after  the  period  of 
Hadrian  (117-138  A.  D.)  Roman  architecture  is 
considered  to  have  been  on  the  decline.     The 


the  beautiful  more  and  more.     This  decline 
all  the  more  rapid  latterly  from  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  empire  and  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians. 

In  Constantinople,  after  its  virtual  separation 
from  the  Western  Empire,  arose  a  style  of  art 
and  architecture  whicn  was  practiced  by  the 
Greek  Church  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  is  called  the  Bysantine  style.  Then 
appeared  the  dome,  the  gloiy  of  the  Bvzantine 
school,  the  requirements  which  led  to  the  aban- 
donment in  the  ground  plan  of  churches  of  the 
Latin  cross  in  favor  of  the  Grecian  cross,  whose 
.  branches  are  of  equal  length.  The  dogmas  of 
the  iconoclasts  oblieed  the  architects  to  seek 
some  other  laeana  tnan  sculpture  of  enriching 
their  temples;  hence  the  profusion  of  Mosaic 
work.  Their  ornaments  represented  foliage  in 
bass-relief  and  interlaced  lines.  Under  Belisa- 
rius  and  Narses  the  dome  was  introduced  Into 


schools.  We  find  its  peculiarities  existing  during 
the  Middle  Ages  in  Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain, 
Arabia,  and  India,  .\mong  the  chief  edifices  of 
this  Bt^ool  are  St,  Sophia  at  Conatantinople,  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice,  and  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna. 
The  Saracens  and  Moors  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope certain  forms  of  architecture  founded  on  the 
remains  of  the  Grecian  school,  blended  with  the 
Oriental  elements  of  the  ByEantine.  Their  chief 
peculiarity  was  in  the  form  given  to  the  arch. 
The  Saracenic  arch  was  of  greater  depth  than 
width.  The  Moorish  style  was  distinguished  by 
arches  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  or  a  crescent. 
Their  mural  ornamentations,  styled  arabesque, 
presented  more  varied  designs  of  graceftil  and 
ingenious  combinations  of  geometrical  and  floral 
traceries  than  had  before  been  known.  The 
Lombards,  who  possessed  themselves  of  Nort;h 
Italy  after  the  middle  of  the  Sixth  Century,  origi- 
nated a  complete  and  systematized  style,  which 
the  people  of  each  country  where  it  was  intro- 
duced modified  to  suit  their  climate,  customs,  and 
wants.  Its  branches  are  varioudy  known  as 
the  Merovingian,  Carlovingian,  Saxon,  Norman, 
etc.,  which  together  were  styW  old  Gothic,  and 
out  of  which  grew  the  pointed  style,  after  the 
introduction  into  Europe  of  the  pointed  arch. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  study  of  Uie  arts, 
sciences,  and  literature  took  refuee  in  the  mon- 
asteries. The  influence  of  the  clergy  declined, 
however,  as  free  institutions  arose,  and  the 
pointed  Gothic  must  be  regarded  as  the  work 
rather  of  secular  than  of  clerical  architecta- 
This  change  was  doubtless  made  more  complete 
hy  the  increasing  importance  of  the  fraternity  of 
Freemasons,  who  became  in  time  sole  directors 
or  supervisors  of  all  the  reliffious  stnictures. 
Protected  by  the  Church,  architecture  in  their 
hands  passed  from  the  old  Gothic  through  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  pointed  style.  This  style  ia 
customarily  divided  into  three  periods:  the  first, 
or  primary,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  Twelfth 
Century;  the  second,  or  decorated,  or  rayonnant, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury; and  the  third,  or  perpendicular,  or  flam- 
boyant, from  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  to  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  The  essential  element  of 
this  style  is  the  pointed  arch.  It  is  during 
the  first  period  that  the  spire  surmountingthe 
tower  becomes  of  so  great  importance.  But^ 
tresses  and  flying  buttresses  also  form  a  striking 
feature. 

The  windows  gradually  assume  a  less  pointed 
form;  the  clustered  columns  composing  the  col- 
umnar piers  are  more  elaborate;  and  the  riba, 
bosses,  and  carved  ornaments  throughout  have 
more  relief  and  are  more  elegant.  The  third 
period  is  remarkable  for  its  profuse  ornamenta- 
tion. The  panelled  walls,  with  their  niches, 
tabernacles,  canopies,  and  screens,  highly  deco- 
rated, the  flying  buttresses  enriched  with  pinna- 
cles and  tracery,  the  corbelled  battlements  and 
turrets,  and  the  balustrades  intricately  carved 
and  pierced,  are  characteristic  of  the  epoch. 

During  the  Fourteenth  Centunr,  or  the  breeento 
period,  we  discover  in  Italy,  in  tne  secular  struc- 
tures more  especially,  numerous  examples  exhib- 
iting a  return  to  the  claasic  styles.    At  length,  in 
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the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  cksBic  taate  prevailed 
throughout  Europe,  and  hence  the  different 
names,  cinquecerib),  renaiMance,  revival,  given 
to  that  Btyle  which  supplanted  everywhere  the 
so-called  Gothic  architecture,  firunelleschi  of 
Florence  (died  1444)  was  among  the  first  to 
encouraES  and  disseminate  this  taste  for  a  return 
to  the  lassie  architecture.  He  had  numerous 
disting[uished  followers,  among  whom  were 
Alberti,  Bramante,  Peruzci,  Sangallo,  San  Mich- 
el!, Palladio,  and  Scamoizi.  In  their  produc- 
tions the  different  elements  of  the  classic  style 


pecially  to  secular,  structures,  accounts  for  the 
liberties  taken  with  them,  among  which  are  the 
following:  the  great  variety  ^ven  to  the  intcr- 
columniation  ofcolumna;  the  superposition  of 
different  orders,  with  and  without  broken  entab- 
latures- the  frequent  use  of  engaged  columns 
and  pilasters;  the  various  forms  given  to  the 
pediments ;  the  substitution  of  columns  for  piers 
supporting  arcades;  the  decoration  of  blank 
walla  with  medallions,  foliage,  and  scrolls  of 
various  sorts,  t^^ether  with  designs  of  animals 
arranged  in  imitation  of  ancient  arabest^ues. 
These  and  many  other  so-called  liberties  origin- 
ated a  style  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
modern  civiliiation.  Michael  Angelo  made 
many  innovations.  Instead  of  superimposing 
several  orders,  distinguishing  aa  many  stories, 
he  emplojfed  one,  comprising  the  whole  height 
of  the  edifice. 

The  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  of  the  last  hun- 
dred  years,  having  enlai^ed  our  knowledge  of 
architectural  forms  and  promoted  a  more  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  has 
given  rise  to  two  moveenents  directed  either  to 
Improving  the  so-called  classical  style,  or  to  sup- 
pluiting  it  altogether.  These  movements  are 
known  as  the  Greek  and  the  Gothic  revival.  Both 
took  their  origin  in  Enzland.  The  Greek  revival 
dates  from  1762,  when  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Revett 
published  the  results  of  their  researches  among 
the  antiquities  of  Attica.  The  Gothic  revivd 
may  be  said  to  date  from  Horace  Walpole's  works 
at  Strawberry  Hill  about  100  years  ago,  but  its 
modem  development  did  not  begin  till  about 
1820.  In  England  and  the  United  States  the 
Greek  revival  was  merely  a  reproduction  of  the 
Greek  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings;  but  in 
France  it  showed  enough  vigor  to  throw  aside 
the  methods  of  the  ancients,  and  to  create  a 
new  style,  which  has  been  called  the  neo-greeque, 
or,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Romanesque, 
founded  upon  Roman  methods,  the  romantimie. 
The  column  of  July  in  Paris,  parts  of  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  the  Biblioth^que  Ste.  Genevieve, 
and  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  by  MM.  Due, 
Labrouste,  end  Duban,  are  the  typical  monu- 
ments of  this  style.  Meanwhile,  in  England, 
the  Greek  movement  having  failed,  tM  as- 
cendancy of  the  Gothic  style  was  finally  estab- 
lished, when  in  1840  it  was  decided  to  adopt  it 
for  the  new  houses  of  parliament.  This  great 
undertaking  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
Gothic    movement.    Subsequent    works    show 


calwork;  and  the  "Victorian  Gothic,"  as  it  has 


been  called,  differs  as  much  from  the  various 
Gothic  styles  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  they  differ 
from  each  other.  A  similar  movement  has  mean- 
while been  going  on  in  France  and  Germany, 
but  less  successfully.       In  Germany  the  proper 

eointed  GotJiic  has  been  taken  up,  stimulated 
y  the  great  works  for  the  completion  of  the 
Cologne  cathedral.  The  Votive  Church  at 
Vienna  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  eX' 
ample  of  this  movement.  The  adherents  of  the 
Gothic  revival  in  this  country  are  as  numerous 
and  devoted  as  those  of  the  Greek  revival ;  but 
there  is  less  partisanship  here  than  abroad, 
and  it  is  more  common  for  architects  to  practice 
in  both  ways  at  once. 

America  can  hardly  claim  to  have  produced 
a  special  school  of  architecture,  but  there  are 
many  public  edifices  that  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned as  specimens  of  architectural  beauty. 
Many  of  our  best  architects  are  now  designing 
in  WDat  is  termed  the  "colonial"  style,  which 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  Dutch  style  so  much  im 
vogue  in  this  country  during  the  last  two  cen- 
tunes.  Comparatively  little  attention  was 
paid  to  architecture  before  the  Civil  War,  but 
the  growing  taste  and  prosperity  of  the  countiy 
have  enabled  architecte  to  erect  many  hancl- 
Bome  dwelling-houses,  which  will  in  no  way 
suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  European 
cities-  Brick,  stone,  and  iron  are  now  much 
used  in  this  countiy,  and  the  (jothic  stWe  has 
been  widely  adopted  for  church  edifices.  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York,  completed  in  1846,  one 
of  the  first  great  Gothic  edifices  of  stone  in  the 
United  States,  Grace  Church,  and  St.  Fatnclc's 
Cathedral,  in  the  same  city,  are  line  specimens 
of  that  style.  The  Temple  Emmanuel  is  a  re- 
production of  Saracenic  forms.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  in  Philadelphia  is  modeled 
after  the  Italian  edifices  of  tlie  time  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Trinity  Church,  of  Boston,  is  the 
best  example  of  the  Romanesque,  influenced 
by  the  Byzantine,  copied  from  c<liGces  erected 
in  Fiance  during  the  Twelfth  Century.  The 
new  "Old  South  Church"  in  Boston,  is  a  build- 
ing of  strong  form  and  decoration.  The  mus- 
eum of  art  in  the  same  citv  inclines  to  the  Vene- 
tian Gothic,  and  among  tne  more  prominent  of 
the  later  renaissance  buildings  are  the  Boston 
and  New  York  post-offices,  built  of  granite, 
brick,  and  iron.  The  lofty  "Tribune"  bufldingis 
a  noticeable  feature  of  the  lower  part  of  New 
York.  The  War,  State,  and  Navy  building, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  The  Grand  Central 
railroad  depot  of  New  York,  and  the  new  Lowell 
and  Providence  depots  in  Boston,  arc  splendid 
and  well-appointca  structures.  The  capitol 
at  Washington,  the  comer  stone  of  which  was 
laid  in  1793,  is  in  the  style  of  renaissance.  Ex- 
tensive additions  have  been  made  to  both  wings 
since  1850.  The  material  used  is  a  handsome 
marble,  the  original  building  being  of  sandstone. 
The  treasury  building  and  the  patent  office  are 
in  the  Greet  style,  as  are  the  sub-treasury  and 
custom-house,  at  New  York,  Girard  College. 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Alabama  State  capitol. 
Of  public  buildings  in  Gothic  form,  a  high  rank 
must  be  given  to  the  Connecticut  State  capitol 
at  Hartford,  the  new  capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y.. 
atid  the  Ohio  capitol  «  Oolumbua.      In  Fbrida 
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and  Ctdifomia  many  examplea  of  the  SpBAish 

t}rpe  are  to  be  founcT  Monv  fine  buildings  have 
been  erected  tor  commercial  puiposea  ia  various 
citiea  of  the  United  States  which  justly  deserve 
the  title  of  "  business  pakcea,"  and  are  well 
suited  to  accommodate  our  merchant  princes. 
Although  architects  are  somewhat  fettered  by 
the  small  lots  of  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  pre- 
vailing in  most  of  our  citiea,  many  dwelhng- 
bouses  present  remarkably  handsome  exteriors 
and  interiors.  Fifth  Avenue,  in  New  York,  is 
in  this  respect  one  of  the  finest  thoroughfares 
in  the  world.  The  apartment  houses,  which 
have  come  into  faahion  since  the  late  war,  cover- 
ing more  than  one  lot,  have  fared  better  in  an 
artistic  point  ol  view,  of  which  the  Stevens 
house  of  New  Yorkisoneof  the  no  table  example?. 
Many  beautiful  country  residences  are  to  be 
found  at  Newport,  Long  Branch,  and  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 

Arctic  Exploration.  Frohinher,  Davis, 
Hudson,  Bylot,  and  Baffin,  successively,  were  the 
first  to  engage  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  North 
Pole.  Then  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies the  record  of  Arctic  research  was  taken 
up  by  such  men  as  Ross  and  Parry  (1818),  who 
were  followed  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  Franklin  set 
sail  in  command  of  the  "  Erebus  "  and  "  Terror," 
in  May,  1845,  and  by  the  month  of  July  reached 
Whalefisb  Islands  in  Davis'  Strait,  On  the  26th 
of  that  month  the  ships  were  seen  in  latitude 
74°  48*  north;  longitude  96^  13'  west;  after 
which  no  further  intelligence  concerning  them 
was  received.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  1S47  that  serious  apprehensions  were 
entertained  regarding  the  expedition.  The 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  then  made  b^  both 
the  English  and  the  Americans  to  obtain  tidings 
of  Franklin.  Among  the  numerous  expeditions 
sent  out  by  sea  and  land  in  search  of  the  missing 
navigator  and  his  company  were  those  of  Rich- 
ardson and  Rae  (by  land,  1847),  of  Moore  (1848- 
62),  of  KeUet  (1848-50),  of  Shedden  (1848-50), 
of  Sir  James  Ross  (1848-49),  of  SaunderK 
(1849-50),  of  Austin  and  Ommaney  (1850-51), 
and  of  Penny  (1850-51).  In  1850,  MacClure  set 
out  by  Behnng's  Strait  on  a  search  expedition, 
and  to  him  is  due  the  honor  of  having  ascertained 
tile  existence  of  the  long-sough t-f or  northwest 
passage.  Other  expeditions  Mtween  1850  and 
1855  were:  Collinson's,  Rae's,  Kennedy's,  Ma- 
Kuire's.  Belcher's,  MacClin lock's,  and  Inglefield's, 
In  1853,  Rae,  proceeding  to  the  east  side  of  King 
William  Sound,  obtained  the  first  tidings  of  the 
destruction  of  Franklin's  ships.  In  1855,  Ander- 
son, proceeding  up  the  Great  Fish  River,  also 
^Bcoveied  relics  of  the  "Erebus"  and  "Terror." 
At  length  HacCUntock  (1867-59)  set  aU  doubts 
at  rest  regarding  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  his  companions,  by  establishing  the  fact 
that  they  had  died  in  1847.  Dr.  Kane  made 
some  important  observations  during  the  prog- 
ress of  hiB  Arctic  explorations,  185^-55,  Then 
followed  the  expeditions  of  Dr.  Isaac  Hayes  in 
1860  and  1889,  and  those  of  Captain  Charles 
Hall  in  1860  and  1864.  Finally,  Lieutenant 
Schwatka  headed  an  overland  expedition  in 
1879-80  in  search  of  the  journals  of  the  Franklin 
expedition.  Of  later  expeditions  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  the  unfortunate  and  dl-advised 


"Jeannette"  (1879), sentoutunderthe  command 
of  Lieutenant  DeLong,  to  explore  the  Ajrctic  Sea 
through  Behnng's  Strait;  those  of  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  in  1880  and  1881,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  lost  his  vessel;  and  that  of  Sir  C.  Young  for 
the  relief  of  the  former.  An  expedition  sent  out 
by  the  United  Stales  under  Greety  (1881-84), 
reached  83"  24'  north.  In  1888,  South  Green- 
land was  crossed  by  Nansen,  and  March  14, 
1895,  he  attained  83°  S9'.  In  18S2,  Peaiy  traced 
Greenland  to  82°  north. 

In  1896,  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  of  Norway,  re- 
turned from  an  Arctic  expedition,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  more  than  thr«e  years.  The  most 
northerly  point  reached  by  him  was  8Sf  14' 
north  latitude,  or  200  miles  nearer  the  Pole 
than  ever  reached  before.  He  found  no  indi- 
cations of  land  north  oF  82?  north  latitude,'  and 
in  the  higher  latitudes  no  open  sea,  only  narrow 
cracks  in  the  ice. 

In  1906,  Lieutenant  Peary  attiuned  the  far- 
thest north  in  the  western  hemisphere,  latitude 
87°  6'.  In  1902,  he  had  pushed  the  advance 
on  the  American  dde  beyond  his  own  best 
record  established  in  1901,  and  uxty  miles  be- 

Sond  the  point  reached  by  Lockwood  and 
rainerd  of  the  Greely  expedition  in  1882, 
which  had  stood  as  the  American  record  for 
nineteen  years.  He  encountered  the  greatest 
dangers  in  fais  efforts  to  reach  the  Pole,  and 
showed  ability  and  endurance  which  place  him 
high  in  the  rank  of  explorers.     The  Baldwin- 


and  returned  without  important  results,  in 
August,  1902,  after  costing  Mr.  Segler  SS50,000. 
Nothing  is  yet  known  (S  Peary's  1908  expe- 

Tbe  following  are  the  farthest  points  of  north 
latitude  reachM  by  Arctic  explorers,  up  to  the 

present  date : 
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Arctic  Ocean,  or  Northern  Icy  Sea,  is 
that  part  of  the  ocean  which  extends  from  the 
Arctic  circle,  latitude  66°  SC  north,  to  the  North 
Pole;  it  washes  the  whole  of  tbe  northern  coasts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  commimi- 
cates  on  the  northwest  of  Europe  with  the  At- 
lantic; and  on  tbe  northeast  oC  Asia  with  the 
Pacific  by  Behring  Strait,  It  forms  the  White 
Sea  in  Europe,  and  the  gulfs  of  Kara,  Obi,  and 
Yenesei,  in  Siberia;  in  North  America,  where 
it  takes  the  name  of  the  "Polar  Sea,"  it  forma 
Baffins'  Bay.  During  winter  ice  extends  in 
every  direction  round  the  Pole,  covering  a  space 
of  from  3,000  to  4,000  miles  in  diameter;  and 
even  during  the  four  months  of  summer  the 
surface  of  this  sea  ia  at  the  freezing-point  Ice- 
bergs ftTiH  fields  of  ice  are  nontiniiaHy  drifting 
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south  inU)  the  Atlantic, —  the  fonner  sometimca 
ftxlending  to  100  milen  in  length,  and  from 
twentj-five  to  thirty  miles  io  diameter. 

Ar|(eutlne  Republic,  formerly  called 
the  United  Provinces  of  Ia  Plata,  is  a  vast  coun- 
try of  South  America;  extreme  length,  2,300 
miles: '  averaee  breadth  a  little  over  500  miles. 
It  is  Dounded  on  the  north  by  Bolivia;  on  the 
east  by  ParaEUay,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Atlantic;  on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic  Ocean; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Andes.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  northwest,  where  lateral  branches 
of  the  Andes  run  into  the  plain  for  150  or  200 
miles,  and  the  province  of  Entre  Rioa,  which  ia 
hilly,  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  country 
IB  the  great  monotonous  and  level  plains  called 
pampaa.  In  the  north,  these  plains  are  partly 
forest-covered,  but  all  the  central  and  south 
parts  present  vast  treeless  tracts,  which  afford 
pasture  to  immense  herds  of  horses,  oxen,  and 
abeep,  and  are  varied  in  some  places  by  brackish 
swamps,  in  others  by  salt  steppes.  European 
grtuns  and  fruits,  including  the  vine,  have  been 
successfully  introduced,  and  are  cultivated  in 
most  parts  of  the  republic;  countless  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses  and  flocks  of  sheep  are  pas- 
tured on  the  pampas,  and  multiply  there  verv 
rapidly.  Gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
and  iron,  berades  marble,  jasper,  precious  stones, 
and  bitumen,  are  found  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  northwest,  while  petroleum 
wells  have  been  discovered  on  the  Rio  Vermejo; 
but  the  development  of  this  mineral  wealth  has 
hitherto  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  want  of 
proper  means  of  transport.  As  a  whole,  there 
are  not  extensive  forests  in  the  country,  except 
in  the  region  of  the  Gran  Chaco  (which  extends 
also  into  Bolivia),  where  there  is  known  to  be 
60,000  square  miles  of  timber.  Thousands  of 
square  miles  are  covered  with  thistles,  which 
grow  to  a  great  height  in  their  season.  Cacti 
also  form  great  thickets.  Peach  and  apple 
trees  are  abundant  in  some  districts.  The 
native  fauna  includes  the  puma,  the  jaguar,  the 
tapir,  the  llama,  the  alpaca,  the  vicuna,  arma- 
dilos,  the  rhea  or  nandu,  a  species  of  ostrich, 
etc.  The  climate  is  agreeable  and  healthful, 
97°  being  about  the  highest  temperature  experi- 
enced. As  a  whole,  this  vast  country  is  very 
thinly  inhabited,  some  parts  of  it  as  yet  being 
very  Lttle  known.  The  native  Indians  were 
never  very  numerous,  and  have  given  Uttle 
trouble  to  the  European  settlers.  Tribes  of 
them  yet  in  the  savage  state  still  inhabit  the 
less-known  districts,  and  live  by  hunting  and 
fishing.  Some  of  the  Gran  Chaco  tribes  are  said 
to  be  very  fierce,  and  European  travelers  have 
been  killed  by  them.  The  European  element  is 
strong  in  the  repubUc,  more  than  half  of  the 

gpufetion  being  Europeans  or  of  pure  European 
scent.  Large  numbers  of  immigrants  arrive 
from  Southern  Europe,  the  Italians  having 
Uie  preponderance  among  those  of  foreign 
birth.  The  typical  iniiabitanta  of  the  pampas 
are  the  Gauchos,  a  race  of  half-breed  cattle- 
rearers  and  horse-breakers;  they  are  almost 
continually  on  horseback,  galloping  over  the 
pl^ns,  collecting  their  herds  and  droves, 
taming  wild  horses,  or  catching  and  slaughter- 
ing cattle.    In  such  occupations  they  acquire  a 


marvelous  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  lasso  and 

Armenia,  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  ez' 
tending  from  the  Caucasus  an  the  north  to  ttie 
mountains  of  Kurdistan  on  the  south,  and  from 
the  Euphrates  on  the  west,  to  near  the  Caspian 
on  the  eftst.  It  is  subdivided  among  the  Turk- 
ish pashalics  of  Erzeroum,  Kars,  and  Van,  and 
parts  of  the  Persian  province  of  Azerbljan,  and 
the  Russian  Government  of  Transcaucasia. 
The  native  Armenians,  estimated  at  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  population,  are  distinguished  for 
their  enterprise  in  commercial  and  banking 
transactions.  The  Armenian  Christians  mostly 
belong  to  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  their 
own,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Greek 
Church;  but  many  have  adhered  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Chief  towns,  Kars  and  Brze- 
roum.  Christian  population  about  1,000,000, 
with  an  equal  number  of  Kurds,  Turks,  Tfwtars, 
etc.  In  1878,  after  the  Husso-Turkish  War, 
Russia  acquired  the  districts  of  Kars  and  Arda- 
han.  The  Armenians  suffered  severely  in  life 
and  property  from  the  invasion  of  Kurds  in  1882, 
and  m  1805,  such  frightful  massacres  took  plac« 
that  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were  moved 
to  demand  thorough  measures  of  reform  from 
the  Sultan  in  the  government  of  Armenia. 
The  Sultan  temporized  and  delayed  until  the 
powers  sent  armed  ships  to  Constantinople, 

Aries  (arl),  a  city  of  t^rance,  in  the  departs 
ment  of  Bouches  du  Rhdne,  about  forty-az 
miles  northwest  of  Marseilles.  Aries  was  the 
Arelate  of  the  Romans.  It  was  an  important 
town  at  the  time  of  Ci£sar's  invasion,  about  59 
B.  C,  and  afterwards  received  a  Roman  colony, 
of  which  there  are  many  remains,  including  a 
magnificent  amphitheater,  and  a  palace  biiilt 
by  the  Emperor  Conatantine.  about  A.  D.  306. 
Aries  was  the  seat  of  the  Merovingian  kings  in 
the  Sixth  Century.  It  now  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade,  and  has  manufactures  in  silk, 
etc.,  bemdes  furnishing  a  market  for  the  products 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  population 
of  the  city,  in  1901,  was  28,573. 

Athen§,  the  capital  of  Greece,  ^tuated  on 
a  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivere  Ilissus  and 
Cephesis,  about  four  miles  from  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Egina.  It  is  built  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  stands  the  Acropolis,  and  has 
been  greatly  improved  architecturally  of  late 
years,  since  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece  was  es- 
tablished. The  royal  palace,  completed  in 
1843,  is  one  of  its  most  imposing  modem  struc- 
tures; the  city  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  of  the 
Greek  Church;  and  it  has  a  univereity,  attended 
usually  by  upwards  of  1,000  students.  Athens 
is,  however,  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  its 
history,  and  through  its  possession  of  those  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  which  still  attest  its  former 
greatness.  All  these  arc  on  or  close  around  the 
Acropolis.     Chief  of  these  are   the_  remains   of 


Victory,  and,  above  all,  the  Pariihenon,  built  by 
Pericles,  much  destroyed  by  an  explosion  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  Athens  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  about  1550  B.  C.  in  the  time  of 
Pericles  (460-429  B.  C),  it  contained  10,000 
houses,  with  a  population  estimated  at  from 
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I2U,000  to  180,000;  and  even  after  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Rcunana  it  continued  to  be  a  great 

and  flourishinK  city,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  learning,  tifl  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths,  In 
the  Fourth  Century,  tailing  ultimately,  after 
many  changes,  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  under 
whose  influence  it  remained  from  A.  D.  1456  to 
1832.  Of  the  ancient  city,  the  principal  remains 
are  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Atnena,  and  a 
Temple  of  Theseue,  both  built  also  in  the  Fifth 
Century  before  Christ.  There  ace  also  the  re- 
mains of  a  grand  temple  to  Zeus  (Jupiter),  to  the 
southeast  or  theAcropolis,  and  a  short  distance  to 
the  west  is  the  Areopagus.  As  the  capital  of  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  trade  of  Athens 
has  considerably  revived,  and  a  railway  now 
connects  the  city  with  the  port  of  the  Pirseus, 
or  Porto  Leone.     Population,  128,735. 

AthOBf  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Mace- 
donia, at  the  extremity  of  the  long  peninsula 
which  projects  into  the  £gean  Sea,  between 
the  Gulfs  of  Contessa  and  Monte  Santo.  The 
mountain  is  now  known  as  "Monte  Santo,"  or 
Holy  Mountain,  from  the  large  number  of  mon- 
asteries, convents,  chapels,  and  other  sacred 
spots,  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  that  are 
scattered  over  its  sides.  Thexe  foundations  are 
traced  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine. 
The  name  "Athos"  was,  however,  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  mountainous  peninsula,  which 
IS  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  low  flat  isthmus, 
not  more  than  a.  mile  and  a  naif  across,  and  only 
about  fifteen  feet  above  the  sea  level.  When ' 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece  (480  B.  C.)  he  cut  a 
channel  across  this  isthmus,  traces  of  which  are 
still  visible. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  one  of  the  &ve  great 
hydrographical  divisions  of  the  globe,  occupies 
an  immense  longitudinal  valley,  and  extends 
frona  the  Arctic  Circle  on  the  north  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle  on  the  south ;  bounded  west  by  the 
coast  of  America  to  Cape  Horn,  and  thence  by  a 
line  continued  on  the  same  meridian  to  the  Ait- 
arctic  Circle;  and  east  by  the  shores  of  Europe 
and  Africa  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence 
prolonged  on  the  meridian  of  Cape  Agulbas  till 
it  meets  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Its  extreme 
breadth  is  about  5,000  niiles,  and  its  area  25,- 
000,000  square  miles.  The  North  Sea,  or  Ger- 
man Ocean,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Irish 
Sea,  form  portions  of  the  Atlantic;  but  the  Bal- 
tic and  Mediterranean,  which  communicate 
with  it  by  narrow  channels,  are  properly  con- 
sidered separate  seas.  The  chief  islands  are,  in 
Europe,  the  British  Isles  and  Iceland ;  in  Africa, 
the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Canai^  Islands,  and 
the  archipelftgo  of  tiie  Gulf  of  Gumea;  in  Amer- 
ica, the  AntiUeB,  Newfoundland,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  chief  affluents 
are,  in  Europe,  the  Rhine.  Loire,  and  Tagus: 
in  Africa,  the  Senegal,  Niger,  and  Congo;  and 
in  America,  the  St.  Lawrence,  Mississippi,  Ori- 
noco, Amazons,  and  Ia  Plata.  The  bed  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  very  unequal  in  elevation,  in 
some  places  rising  in  immense  sand-banks  to 
within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  surface,  and  in  others 
ginkinR  to  unfathomable  depths.  The  trade- 
winds  dIow  regularly  in  the  intertropical  portion 
of  tbe  Atlantic;  beyond  these  limits  the  winds 
are  variable.     From  the  pi«\'aleDce  of  south- 


west winds  in  the  North  Atlantic,  tbe  vova^ 
from  America  to  Europe,  on  an  avera^  oi  six 
years'  sailing  between  New  York  and  Liverpool, 
IS  performed  in  twenty-three  days,  while  tbe 
return  voyage  requires  forty  days.  Enormous 
numbers  of  fish  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  herring  and  cod  fishing  are  important 
branches  oi  industry  in  Northern  Europe  and 
America.  In  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  North 
and  South  Atlantic,  navigation  is  impeded  by 
immense  icebergs,  which  are  floated  Irom  the 
polar  regions;  and  although  these  are  generally 
melted  before  reaching  the  frequented  parts  of 
tile  ocean,  they  have  occasionally  l>een  met  with 
as  far  south  as  latitude  40°  45'  in  the  North  At- 
lantic,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

AuBtralasla,  a  division  of  the  dobe 
usually  recorded  as  comprehending  the  iaunds 
of  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  New 
Caledonia,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon 
Islands,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  the  Admii^ 
alty  Islands,  New  Guinea,  and  tbe  Arru  Islands, 
l>esdes  numerous  other  islands  and  island 
groups;  area,  3,259,190  square  miles,  popu- 
lation about  Qve  millions.  It  forms  one  of 
tliree  portions  into  which  some  geographers 
have  divided  Oceania,  the  other  two  being 
Malaysia  and  Polynesia, 

Australia  (older  name,  New  Holland),  the 
largest  island  in  the  world,  a  seagrirt  continent, 
lying  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific,  oceans, 
soutneost  of  Aua;  greatest  length,  from  west 
to  east,  2,400  miles;  greatest  breadth  from 
north  to  soutb,  1,700  to  1,900  miles.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  New  Guinea  on  the  north  by  Torres 
Strait,  from  Tasmania  on  the  south  by  Bass 
Stnut.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
the  Tro[Mc  of  Capricorn,  and  is  occupied  by 
what  are  known  as  the  original  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

The  area  and  the  population  (excluaire  of 
aborigines)  of  the  ditferent  states  composing 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  1005  were  as 
follows: 


OridDHil  SUitM 

S^.™!. 

Pop. 

New  South  Wa1« 

11 

28.216 

i.maxao 

Soutb  Austrslis, 

2M.T05 

Total 

2.972,573 

4.0S2378 

Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales, 
Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria.  Adelaide, 
the  capital  of  South  Australia,  and  Brisbane, 
tbe  capital  of  Queensland,  are  the  chief  towns. 
Australia  is  a  region  containing  a  vast  quantity 
of  mineral  wealth.  Foremost  come  its  nch  ^ad 
extensive  deposits  of  gold,   vhicb,   once  tbe 

K^cious  metal  was  first  discovered,  in  1851, 
ve  produced  a  total  of  more  than  $1,350,000,- 
000.  The  greatest  quantity  has  been  obtained 
in  Victoria,  but  New  South  Wales  and  Queen»- 
land  have  also  yielded  a  consdenble  amount. 
Probably  there  are  rich  stores  of  gold  as  yet  ud-. 
discovered.    Australia  abo  posMMM  diver,  cop- 
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per,  tin,  lead,  line,  aatimoDy,  mercury,  plum- 
bago, etc.,  io  abundance,  bemdea  coal  (now 
worlred  to  a  con^denible  extent  in  New  South 
Wales)  and  iron.  Various  precious  stones  are 
found,  as  the  garnet,  ruby,  topaz,  sapphire,  and 
even  the  diamood.  Of  building  stone  there  are 
sranite,  limestone,  marble,  and  sandstone.  The 
Australian  flora  presents  pecuiiarities  which 
mark  it  off  by  itself  in  a  very  decided  manner. 
Many  of  'its  most  striking  features  have 
unmistakable  relation  to  the  general  dryness  oi 
the  climate.  The  trees  and  bushes  have,  for 
the  most  part,  a  scanty  folia^,  presenting  little 
surface  for  evaporation,  or  thick  leathery  leaves 
veil  fitted  to  retain  moisture.  The  Australian 
fauna  is  almoit  unique  in  its  character.  Its 
great  feature  is  the  nearly  total  absence  of  all 
the  forms  of  mammalia  which  abound  In  the 
resf  of  the  world. 

Austria,  or  Au  stria -Hunsrary,  is 
an  extensive  monarchy  in  Central  Europe, 
inhabited  by  several  distinct  nationalties,  and 
consisting  of  two  semi-independent  countries, 
each  with  its  own  parliament  and  government, 
but  with  one  common  sovereign,  army,  and 
system  of  diplomacy,  and  also  with  a  parlia- 
ment common  to  both.  Its  greatest  length 
from  east  to  west  is  about  860  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth  from  north  to  south,  with  the  exclusion 
of  Dalmatia  and  part  of  Croatia,  is  about  400 
miles;  bounded  south  by  Turkey,  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  west  by  Switscr- 
land,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony;  north  by  Prussia 
and  Rusdan  Poland ;  and  east  by  Russia  and 
Roumania.  On  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  along 
the  coasts  of  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Istria,  etc.,  lies 
its   only  sea  frontage. 

None  of  the  Buropean  states,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Russia,  exhibits  such  a  diversity  of  race 
and  language  among  their  population  as  does 
the  Austrian  Empire.  The  Slavs,  who  amount 
to  above  19,000,000  or  45  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population,  are  the  chief  of  the  component 
nationalities  of  the  monarchy  in  point  of  num- 
bers, forming  the  gnat  mass  of  ttie  population 
of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Carniola,  Galicia,  Dalma- 
tia, the  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  SLavonia,  and 
Northern  Hungary,  and  half  the  population  of 
Sileua  and  Bukowina.  This  preponderance, 
however,  is  only  apparent,  as  none  of  the  other 
races  are  split  up  into  so  many  branches,  differ- 
ing so  greatly  from  each  other  in  language,  relig- 
ion, civilization,  manners,  and  customs.  These 
branches  are  the  North  Slavic  Czechs,  Mora- 
vians, and  Slov^s,  the  Ruthenians  and  Poles, 
and  the  South  Slavic  Sloveniaos,  Croats,  Serbtf, 
and  Bulgarians.  The  Germans,  about  10,570,- 
000  in  number,  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
monarchy,  and  form  almost  the  sole  population 
of  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  Salzburg,  the 
greatest  portion  of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  almost 
the  whole  of  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  considerable 
portions  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  whole  of 
the  west  of  Silesia,  etc. ;  and  they  are  also 
numerous  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  The 
Magvars  or  Hungarians  (7.440,000  in  number, 
or  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  ^tal  population) 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  tS  Hu^ary  and  of  the  east  portion  of 
Transylvania.    To  the  Italic  or  Weat«m  Ro- 


manic stock  belong  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Tyrol  and  parts  of  the  coast  landa  and  Dalmatia, 
numbering  about  700,000  in  all.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  southeast  of  the  empire  is  occupied 
by  members  of  the  Roumanian  (or  Eastern 
Ronnanic)  stock,  who  number  altogether  about 
2,800,000,  and  form  more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation of  Transylvania,  besides  being  spread 
I  over  the  southeast  parts  of  Hungary,  Bukowina, 
and  part  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  The  num- 
ber of  Jews  is  also  very  considerable  (above 
1,000,000),  especially  in  Galicia,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  There  are  also  several 
other  races  whose  numbers  are  small,  such  as 
the  Gypsies  (95,000),  who  are  most  numerous  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  the  Albanians 
in  Dalmatia  and  neighboring  regions.  The 
population  is  thickest  in  Lower  Austria,  Bohe- 
mia, Silesia,  and  Moravia;  thinnest  in  Salsburg. 
Generally  speaking,  it  decreases  in  density  from 
west  to  east.  The  principal  cities  are:  Vienna, 
the  capital;  Budapest,  Prague,  Trieste,  Reich- 
enburg,  and  Fiume. 

Baltic  Sea  is  the  great  gulf  or  shut  sea 
bordered  by  Denmark,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  communicating  with  the  Kattegat  and 
Norlh  Sea  by  the  Sound  and  Great  and  Little 
Belts.  Its  length  is  from  8.W  to  900  miles,  width 
from  100  to  liOO,  and  area,  including  Gulfs  of 
Bothnia  and  Finland,  160,000  square  miles.  Its 
depth  is,  on  an  average,  fifteen  to  twenty  fath- 
oms, in  many  places  not  half  so  much,  sddom 
more  than  forty  or  &fty,  and  never  exceeding 
167. 

Baltimore,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing^cities  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
Patapsco  Bay,  in  Maryland  thirty-seven  miles 
northeast  of  Washington,  and  100  miles  south- 
west of  Philadelphia.  It  was  founded  in  1729, 
and  has  been  named  the  "monumental  (dty." 
from  the  fine  public  monuments  which  adorn  it. 
Among  its  many  public  buildings  is  the  Peabody 
Institute,  endowed  by  the  late  George  Peabody, 
containing  a  librarj-,  artr-gallery,  etc.,  with  a 
dome  115  feet  high.  It  has  also  a  city  hall,  built 
of  white  Maryland  marble,  with  a  dome  227  feet 
high.  The  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Bal- 
timore are  very  various.  In  its  vicinity  is 
found  the  finest  brick-clay  in  the  world,  of 
which  more  than  100,000,000  bricks  are  made 
annually.  It  has  some  of  the  largest  ironworks 
in  the  United  States.  Oysters,  taken  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  are  largely  exported.  The  city 
is  also  one  of  the  largest  flour-markets  in  the 
United  States,  and  tobacco  is  a  principal  export. 
The  harbor  is  very  extensive.  From  eftst  to 
west  the  city  is  nearly  five  miles  long,  and  four 
miles  broad  from  north  to  south.  It  was  visited 
by  a  destructive  fire  in  1904,  entailing  a  loss  of 
»9a000,000.     Population,  646,217. 

Bangkok,  the  capital  city  of  Siam,  dtuated 
on  both  banks  of  the  Menam,  about  twenty 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  population  is  about 
600,000,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  Chinese,  the 
others  incluaing  Burmese,  Annamese,  Cam- 
bodians, Malays,  Euraoans,  and  Europeans. 
The  forei^  trade  of  Siam  centers  in  Bangkok, 
and  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans  and 
Chinese.  The  approach  to  Bangkok  by  the 
Menam,  which  can  b«  navigated  by  ships  oS  350 
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toDS  burden  (Uree  sea-going  Ehips  aochor  at  I 
PaknaiQ,  below  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  | 
river),  ia  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  internal 
traffic  of  Bangkok  ia  chiefly  carried  on  by  meana 
of  canala,  there  being  only  a  fen  passable  atreeta 
in  tbe  whole  city.  Horses  and  carriages  are 
rarely  aeen,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
palaces.  The  native  houaes  on  land  —  of 
Daroboo  or  otber  wood,  liko  the  floating  houses — 
are  raiaed  upon  piles,  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  are  reached  by  ladders.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  walls  of  Bangkok,  which  are 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  twelve  broad,  is 
alxiut  six  miles. 

Barceloaa  ia  the  moat  important  manu- 
facturing  cit^  in  Spun.  The  atreeta  of  the  old 
town,  forming  the  northwest  division,  are 
crooked,  narrow,  and  ill-paved.  Those  of  the 
new  are  much  more  spacious  and  regular.  There 
is  a  large  suburb  east  of  the  town  where  the  sea- 
faring portion  of  the  population  chiefly  reside. 
It  fnssesses  the  finest  theater  in  Spain,  and 
numerous  ancient  and  elegant  churches,  with 
a  cathedial  which  was  begun  in  12QS.  Barcelona 
manufactures  silk,  woolens,  cottons,  kce,  hats, 
fire-anna,  etc.,  which  form  its  principal  exports. 
It  imports  raw  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  and 
other  colonial  produce ;  also  Baltic  timh«r,  salt- 
fish,  tudea,  iron,  wax,  etc.  Next  to  Cadiz,  it  is 
the  most  important  port  in  Spaiu.  Population, 
533,090. 

Bastille]  formerly  a  general  name  for  a 
fortress,  or  prison,  in  France;  but  applied  more 
particularly  to  an  old  castle,  originalfy  the  castle 
of  Paris,  which  was  built  between  A.  D.  VMQ  and 
1383,  and  was  used  as  a  atate  prison  in  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  It  was 
demolished  by  the  enraged  populace  at  the 
breaking-out  of  the  French  Revolution,  July  15, 
1789. 

Belfast)  a  city  and  seaport  of  Ireland, 
principal  town  of  Ulster,  and  county  town  of 
Antrim,  is  built  on  low,  alluvial  land  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Lagan,  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough. 
Previous  to  about  1830  the  cotton  manufacture 
was  the  leading  industry  of  Belfast,  but  nearly 
all  the  mills  have  been  converted  to  flax  spinning. 
Hie  iron  ship-building  trade  ia  also  of  impor- 
tance, and  there  are  trewerjes,  distilleries,  tlour 
milla,  oil  mills,  foundriea,  print  worka,  tan  yards, 
chemical  worka,  rope  works,  etc.  The  commerce 
is  large.  An  extensive  direct  trade  ia  carried  on 
with  British  North  America,  the  Mediterranean, 
Fiance,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Baltic,  be- 
ades  porte  of  tbe  British  Islands.  Belfast  is 
comparatively  a  modem  town.  Population, 
349,180. 

Belg^lum.  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  bounded 
north  by  Holland,  northwest  by  the  North  Sea, 
west  and  south  by  France,  and  east  by  the 
duchv  of  Luxemburg,  Rhenish  Pru,ssia,  and 
Dutch  Ijmburg;  greatest  length,  16o  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  120  miles.  For  administra- 
tive purposes  it  is  divided  into  nine  provinces 
—  Antwerp,  South  Brabant,  East  Flanders, 
West  Flandera,  Hainaut,  Liege,  Limburg,  Lux- 
emburg, and  Namur,  The  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  well  adapted  for  agricultural  opera- 
tions, I  and  the  inhabitants  nave  so  happily 
«nuled  theouelves  of  their  natural  advantages 


that  they  early  began,  and  in  some  reepects  still 
deserve,  to  be  i^^arded  as  the  model  farmers' of 
Europe.  The  mineral  riches  of  Belgium  are 
^reat,  and,  after  agriculture,  form  the  most 
important  of  her  national  interests.  Tbey  ^re 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  four  provinces  of 
Hainaut,  Liege,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg,  and 
consist  of  lead^  manganese,  calamine  or  line,  iron, 
and  coal.  All  these  tnineials,  however,  are 
insignificant  compared  with  those  of  iron  and 
coal.  The  coal  field  has  an  area  of  above 
500  square  miles.  The  export  ia  about  5,000,- 
000  tons,  forming  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
varoabte  of  all  the  Belgium  exports.  Neariy 
the  whole  of  the  coal  thus  exported  is  taken  by 
France.  The  industrial  product  of  Belgium 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  superiority  of  many 
of  them  to  those  of  most  other  countries  is  con- 
fessed. The  fine  linens  of  Flanders,  and  lace  of 
South  Brabant  are  of  European  reputation. 
Scarcely  less  celebrated  are  t^e  carpets  and 
porcelain  of  Toumay,  the  cloth  of  Verviera,  the 
extensive  foundries,  machine  works,  and  other 
iron  and  steel  establishments  of  Liege,  Seraing, 
and  other  places.  The  cotton  and  woolen  man- 
ufactures, confined  chiefly  to  Flanders  and  the 
Srovince  of  Antwerp,  have  advanced  greatly, 
ther  manufactures  include  silks,  beet  sugar, 
ijeer.  Principal  cities:  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Liege,  Ghent,  and  Bruges. 

Bering  Strait,    the  channel   which  sepa- 


Pacific  Ocean  (Bering  Sea),  It  is  thirty-sii 
miles  across.  Shores  rocky,  bare,  and  greatly 
indented.  It  was  traversed  in  1728,  by  Vitus 
Bering,  a  Russian  navigator,  who  perished 
during  a  second  expedition,  1741,  on  Bering's 
Island,  for  whom  it  was  named. 

Berlin,  tbe  capital  of  Prussia,  and  seat  of 
the  imperial  government  of  Germany,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  important  cities  of  Europe, 
is  situated  on  the  Spree,  Notwithstanding  the 
natural  disadvantiiges  of  its  aituation,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  city,  especially  in  late  years,  haa 
been  extraordinary.  The  center  of  the  city  ia 
now  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  commerce, 
and  round  this  part,  extending  conHderably  be- 
yond the  city  boundaries,  are  congregated  the 
residences  of  the  citizens.  Berlin  possesses  a 
large  number  of  very  fine  buildings.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  royal  palace,  the  em- 
peror's palace,  and  that  of  the  crown  prince; 
the  roval  library,  which  contiuns  about  1,200>- 
000  volumes  and  15,000  MSS.;  the  museums, 
the  arsenal,  and  the  guard-house.    The  Berlin 


from  the  antique  and  the  renaissance  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  Europe,  The  city  is  adorned 
throughout  with  numerous  statues  of  military 
heroes,  the  equestrian  stetue  of,  Frederick  tbie 
Great,  by  Rauch,  being  the  most  remarkable. 
Tbe  university  established  in  1810  poaaessea  a 
very  high  reputation.    Population,  2,040.148. 

BlrmlnKbam,  the  chief  town  in  Britain 
for  metallic  manufacturea,  and  supplying  much 
of  the  world  with  hardwares,  stands  near  the 
center  of  England,  in  the  northwest  of  War- 
wickiihlre.    It  is  one  of  tbe  best  drained  towns 
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in  EngUnd,  while  the  me&na  which  have  been 

adopW  for  the  prevention  of  smoke-contami- 
nation of  tlie  atmosphere  are  bo  far  effectual 
that  the  air  is  unuBually  clear  and  ealubtious. 
The  older  part  of  Birmingham  is  crowded  with 
workshops  and  warehouses;  but  the  modem  ia 
well  built  and  possesses  some  architectural 
beauty.  Its  commercial  importance  dates  from 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  when  the  restoration 
of  Charles  11.  brougtit  from  France  a  rage  for 
metal  ornaments,  which  Birmingham  supplied. 
Population,  776,000. 

Bombay  City  occupies  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  aouthem  end  of  the  island  of  Bombay, 
bordering  at  once  on  the  harbor  inside  and  on 
Back  Bay  outside.  Parseee  or  Persians,  de- 
scendants of  fire- worshipers,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  Mohammedan  bigotry,  rank  next  to 
the  En^ish  in  respectability  and  influence. 
Besides  the  dock-yard,  which  covers  about  200 
acres,  at  the  southeast  of  the  European  town, 
the  objects  most  worthy  of  note  are  the  town- 
hall,  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  the  mint, 
cathedral,  ana  custom-house;  the  postrofhce 
and  public  works  office;  the  missionary  houses, ' 
the  Elphinstone  Institution,  the  Grant  Medical 
College,  the  university,  'and  Sassoon's  High 
School;  the  Jamsetjee  Hospital,  and  the  Jam- 
eetjee  Obstetric  Hospital. 

BoBtoDt  capital  of  the  State  of  Maaaachu- 
setts;  the  commercial  metropolis  of  New  Eng- 
land; and  the  fifth  city  in  population  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  federal  census 
of  1000,  is  built  at  the  west  end  of  Maseachu- 
aetts  Bay,  and  comprises  Boston  proper,  East 
BoetoQ,  South  Boston,  Roxbury,  Dorchester. 
Chariestown,  Brighton,  West  Roxbury,  and  ad-  ■ 
joining  territory,  giving  it  in  1900.  an  area  of , 
about  forty  square  miles.  Old  Boston,  or  Bos- ' 
ton  proper,  occupied  a  peninsula  of  about  700 
acres,  of  uneven  surface,  and  ori^nally  contain- 
ing three  hills^  known  as  Beacon,  Copp,  and 
Fort.  These  hills  caused  the  early  settlers  to  call 
the  i^ce  Trimountain,  since  changed  to  Tre- 
mont.  Boston,  East  Boston,  Chariestown,  and 
South  Boston  contain  the  slips  of  the  ocean 
steamers.  Extending  about  two  miles  along 
the  harbor,  and  separated  from  Boston  proper 
by  an  arm  of  it,  is  South  Boston,  contaimnK 
birge  railroad  docks  and  warehouses.  Several 
bridges  across  Charles  River  connect  the  city 
with  Chariestown  and  Cambridge.  The  harbor 
is  an  indentation  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  em- 
bracing about  seventy-five  square  miles,  with 
numerous  arms,  and  containing  many  islands 
presenting  picturesque  views.  Boston  is  es- 
pecially noted  for  its  magnificent  park  system. 
Among  the  attractions  ol  the  system  are  the 
Common,  a  park  of  eighth-four  acres  in  the 
heart  of  the  city;  the  Public  Garden,  separated 
from  it  by  Charles  Street,  and  compn^ng  twen- 
ty-two acres;  the  Back  Bay  Pens;  the  Jamaica 
Pond,  Bussey  Park,  the  Arnold  Arboretum; 
Marine  Park  at  City  Point;  and  the  Charles 
River  Embankment.  In  the  Common  is  a 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument,  erected  near 
the  site  of  the  famous  Old  Elm,  which  was 
destroyed  in  a  gale  in  1876.  In  the  Public 
Garden  are  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington, 
a  bronze  statue  of  Edward  Everett,  a  statue 


of  Charles  Sumner,  one  repreaenting  "Venus 
Rising  from  the  Ses,,"  and  a  monument  com- 
memorating the  disDovery  of  ether  as  an  onss- 

thetic.  The  State  House  stands  on  Beacon 
Hill,  and  is  a  structure  490  feet  lon^  and  211 
feet  wide,  with  a  colonnade  in  front  and  an 
imposng  irilded  dome.  Statues  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  Horace  Mann  Ornament  the  terrace  ia 
front  of  the  building,  and  within  it  are  statues 
and  busts  of  a  nurnber  of  the  eminent  men  of 
Boston  and  Massachusetts,  a  collection  of  battle 
flags,  and  a  variety  of  interesting  historical  arti- 
cles. The  new  building  of  the  Public  Library, 
which  was  occupied  in  1895,  is,  next  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  largest  one  in  tbe 
country.  The  Old  State-house,  erected  in  1748, 
at  the  head  of  State  Street,  conttuns  an  histori- 
cal museum  in  ite  upper  floors,  and  businesB 
establishments  in  its  lower.  The  Citv  Hall, 
one  of  the  most  striking  buildings  of  tne  city, 
on  School  Street,  is  built  of  white  Concord 
granite  in  the  Italian  Benussaace  style,  and  is 
surmounted  bv  a  dome  over  100  feet  hixh. 
What  is  considered  the  most  interesting  buUd- 
ing,  historically,  in  the  United  States,  next  to 
Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  is  Faneuil 
Hall,  known  as  "  The  Cradle  of  Liberty,"  erected 
in  1742,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1761,  rebuilt  in 
176S,  and  remodeled  to  its  present  mse  in  1805. 
The  basement  of  the  building  is  now  used  as  a 
market,  and   the  aecond  floor  for  large  public 


trlct,  is  the  famous  Bunker  Hill  i 
In  the  Charlestewn  district  also  is  located  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard,  which,  among  other 
objecte  of  interest,  contiuns  the  largest  rope 
walk  in  the  country,  and  an  immense  dry  dock. 
Boston  is  widely  noted  for  the  number  and  higli 
character  of  its  educational  institutions.  The 
institutions  for  higher  education  include  Boston 
College,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston  Nomial  School,  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  Kindergarten  Training  School,  and 
Training  Schools  for  Nurses.  Among  the  chic^ 
hospitals  are :  City  Hospital,  Children  s  Hospital, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Massachusetts 
HomtEopathic  Hospital,  New  Eneland  Baptist 
Hospital,  New  England  Deaconess's  Home  and 
Hosfutal,  New  England  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospitel,  Somer- 
ville  Hospital,  and  Women's  Charity  Club  Ho»- 


town  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  from  which  moat 
of  the  colonists  had  come.  In  1632  the  firat 
meeting  house  was  erected,  and  in  1635,  a  public 
school  was  built.  In  the  same  year,  the  first 
grand  jury  in  the  country  met  here.  A  mem- 
orable masaacre  occurred  here  in  ITTO,  and  in 
1773.  several  cargoes  of  Enghsh  tea  were  thrown 
overboard  in  the  harbor,  by  citizens  exasperated 
by  the  imposition  of  taxes.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Revolution  the  British  were  quar- 
tered in  the  town.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
was  fought  on  Breed's  Hill,  within  the  present 
city  Umite,  June  17,  1775.  Washington  forced 
the  British  to  evacuate  in  177S.  The  city  char- 
ter was  granted  in  1822,  and,  in  1872,  a  great 
fire  brake  out  in  the  buaness  portion  of  the  city 
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and  destroyed  about  siicty-five  acres  of  build- 
ings. This  part  of  the  city  was  soon  rebuilt, 
and,  since  then,  Boston  haa  been  one  of  tbe__most 
prosperous  cjtiea  in  the  United  States. 


u. 


I,  505,3; 


Brazil  ibre-zll'  or  frrfl-icf),  republic  of 
South  America,  lying  to  the  northeast  of  that 
continent,  and  bounded  north  and  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  constitutes  nearly  one-half 
of  South  America,  and  occupies  an  area  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  rivers  and  its  forests,  the  former  being 
unsurpassed  both  in  number  and  in  size  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  latter  being  of 
vast  extent,  some  of  them  covering  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  surface.  Towards  the  coast- 
line, and  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  tite  land 
is  low,  but  in  the  inteiior  it  rises,  by  gentle 
gradations,  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
oroseed  by  hill  ranges,  which  rise  to  a  consider- 
ably greater  elevation.  In  these  regions,  Euro- 
pean fruits  and  grains  are  produced  in  Urge 
quantities,  while  tne  intermediate  valleys  are 
found  extremely  favorable  for  the  raising  of 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  india  rubber,  and 
tropical  plants.  The  forests  abound  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  useful  and  beautiful  woodfi, 
as  mahogany,  logwood,  rosewood,  and  brazil 
wood.  Minerals  are  exceedingly  abundant, 
comprising  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  topazes,  and 
most  of  the  diamonds  of  commerce  come  from 
Brazil.  These,  with  hides,  agricultural  produce, 
and  the  other  products  above  mentioned,  are 
the  cnief  exports.  The  population  of  Brazil  is 
about  18,000,000,  of  whom  about  2,000;000  arc 
negroes,  1,250,000  native  Indians,  and  the 
remainder  descendants  of  the  Portuguese, 
or  of  mixed  races.  Slavery  formerly  prevailed 
largely  in  Brazil,  but  in  1S71,  a  law  was  passed 
for  itl  gradual  abolition.  Its  greatest  nver  is 
the  Amazon,  and  the  chief  cities  are  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  fiahia,  and  Pemambuco. 

Brltlsb  MuHeum,  the  great  national 
museum  in  London,  owes  its  foundation  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  who,  in  1763,  bequeathed  his 
various  collections,  including  50,000  books  and 
manuscripts,  to  the  nation,  on  the  condition  of 
SIOO.OOO  being  p^d  to  his  heirs.  This  offer  was 
agreed  to  by  parliament.  The  British  Museum 
is  under  the  management  of  forty-eight  trustees, 
among  the  chief  being  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  lord-chancellor,  and  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  all,  the  staff  of  the 
institution  numbers  over  320  persons.  The  mu- 
seum is  open  daily,  free  of  charge.  Admission 
to  the  reading-room  as  a  regular  reader  is  by 
ticket,  procurable  on  application  to  the  chief 
librarian,  there  being  certain  ^mple  conditions 
attached.  The  institution  contains  something 
like  2,000,000   volumes   in   the   department   of 

E Tinted  books.  A  copy  of  every  Ix>ok,  pamph- 
't,  newspaper,  piece  of  muac,  etc.,  published 
anywhere  in  British  territory,  must  be  conveyed, 
free  of  charae,  to  the  British  Museum. 

BrusHera,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bel^um,  and  of  the  province  of  South  Brabant 
in  that  kingdom.  It  is  a  large  and  important 
citv,  often  described  as  a  miniature  Paria.  It 
is  Duilt  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  partly 


on  the  plun  at  the  foot.  The  upper  town,  on 
the  hillside,  is  the  newer  and  the  more  fashion- 
able, and  there  the  royal  palace  and  the  man- 
mons  of  the  foreign  ministers  are  wtuated.  The 
lower  town  is  less  healthful,  but  it  contains 
most  of  the  older  buildings,  and  many  churches 
and  pubUc  edifices  of  archit«ctural  and  historical 
interest.     The  town  has  exlen^ve  suburbs,  and 


the  Twelfth  Century;  and  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
governors  of  Brabant,  includes  a  picture  gallery 
which  contains  many  fine  specunens  of  the 
Flemish  school  of  painting,  and  a  Ubrary  inth 
240,000  volumes,  and  upwards  of  20,000  manu- 
scripts. There  is  also  an  observatory,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  and  the  imposing  Palace 
of  Justice.  In  the  great  market-place  is  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  a  splendid  Gothic  edifice  of  the 
Fourteenth  Centu^,  witli  a  lofty  turret,  sur- 
mounted by  a  h^ge  figure  of  St.  Michael,  in 
copper.  Brussels  is  remarkable  for  its  statues 
and  fountains.  Its  moat  important  manufac- 
tures are  lace  and  carpets.  Ten  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  city  is  the  Field  of  Waterloo,  and 
a.  few  miles  iDeyond  lie  Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny. 
Popuktion,  612,401 . 

Buda-Pestb  (bu'da-j>eat),  a  city  of  the 
A viatro- Hungarian  Empire,  the  capital  of  Hun- 
gary since  1873.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  River  Danube,  130  miles  southeast  of 
Vienna.  Buda,  on  the  west  side  of  the  IhtDube, 
is  built  at  the  extremity  of  a  spur  from  tbe 
Bakony  forest  range.  It  is  an  old-fashioned 
place,  and  carries  on  a  conuderable  trade, 
chieSy  in  wines.  A  fine  suspension  bridge  con- 
nects it  with  Pesth,  one  of  toe  handsomest  cities 
in  Austria.  Festh  is  tbe  seat  of  a  university, 
and  has  manufactures  of  silk,_  woolen,  leather, 
tobacco,  and  meerschaum  pipes.  Four  great 
fairs  are  held  in  the  city  annually.  The  Diet 
assembles  in  a  handsome  building,  and  new 
boulevards  and  squares  have  ba^n  recently 
formed.  During  the  Hungarian  wars  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  Buda  played  a  distinguished 
part.  In  January,  1S49,  tne  fortress  was  seized 
by  the  Austrian  General  WindiacbgrStz;  but  in 
the  following  May  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the 
Hungarians  under  G6rgey.  On  their  departure, 
the  Rusrians  took  possession,  but  shortly  after- 
wards handed  the  place  over  to  the  forces  of 
the  Austrians.    Population,  732,322. 

Buenos  Ay  res,  the  capital  of  Argentine 
Republic,  South  America,  stands  on  the  west 
bank  of  tbe  estuary  of  the  Plata,  about  IfiO 
miles  from  the  open  sea.  It  is  compactly  and 
substantially  buut,  having  been  greatly  im- 
proved mnce  its  independence.  It  nas  a  lai^ 
number  of  public  and  private  buildings  ttut 
would  honor  any  city,  notably  the  cathedral, 
the  provincial  bank,  the  po3t~onice,  the  national 
penitentiary,  several  of  tne  theaters,  etc.  Four 
lines  of  radroads  connect  it  with  the  interior. 
Telegraphic  cables  ext«nd  to  Montevideo,  tha 
Brazilian  ports,  and  Europe,  and  overland  wires 
cross  the  Andes  to  Chile,  and  so  connect  with 
the  northern  hemisphere  by  the  Pacific  c 


Buenos  Ayres  has  a  univernty,  a  naticmal 
lormal  school  for  ladie^  with  nume- 
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ous  other  litemiy  and  aineatific  inBtitutions,  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  a  public  library, 
and  a  aoore  of  newspapera.  Population,  1,000,- 
260. 

Buffalo,  a  city  of  New  York,  capital  of 
Erie  County,  is  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  at  the  head  of  Niagara  River,  and  410  miles 
by  shortest  railroad  line  northwest  of  New  York, 
It  has  a  capacious  harbor,  protected  by  an 
outer  breakwater,  be^des  other  breakwaters, 
piers,  ba«n3,  and  canals.  The  city  is  guarded 
by  Fort  Porter,  which  stands  on  a  bliS  ovei^ 
looking  the  river.  The  International  iron  rail' 
way  bridge  spans  Niagara  lUver  at  Black  Rock. 
The  commercial  importance  of  Buftalo  dates 
from  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  1825. 
The  chief  marine  buriness  is  the  receiving, 
storing,  and  transferring  of  grain.  The  live- 
stock trade  is  enormous,  and  the  lumber  trade 
(including  the  suburb  of  Tonawanda)  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Manufactories  are  numer- 
ous, embracing  extendve  machine-flhopH,  auto- 
mobile shops,  car  shops,  stove  foundries,  brew- 
eries, flour  mills,  printing  and  lithographic  es- 
tablishments, etc.  Sixteen  railroads  enter  the 
city,  with  over  660  miles  of  trackage  in  the 
<»ty  limits  —  more  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world.  Buffalo  has  wide  streets,  well  paved 
and  lighted,  and  generally  lined  with  shade 
trees.  Natural  gas,  piped  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Canada,  is  much  used.  It  has  excellent 
sewerage,  and  extensive  water-works,  the  sup- 
ply coming  from  Niagara  River.  Its  healthful- 
ness  is  attested  by  a  low  death-rate.  A  mag- 
nificent park  system  conststa  of  three  sections 
connected  by  boulevards  which  encircle  the 
lAty.  There  are  churches  of  all  denominations, 
numerous  public  schools,  the  high-schools,  and 
a  State  Normal  School^  various  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, orphan  asylums,  and  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane.  Buffalo  was  founded  in 
1801,  by  the  Holland  Land  Company.  It  was 
burned  in  1813,  by  the  British  and  the  Indians. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1832.  Popu- 
■   lation  (1905),  375,914. 

Cairo,  the  modem  capital  of  Eeypt,  and 
the  largest  town  in  Africa,  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  twelve  miles  above 
the  apex  of  the  Delta.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  is  the  small  town  of  Ghizeh,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  are  the  three  largest  of 
the  Egyptian  pyramids.  To  the  south  of  the 
eitf  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Memphis. 
It  IS  the  official  residence  of  the  Khedive.  Its 
inhabitants  are  Turks,  Arabs,  Copts,  Jews, 
Armenians,  Syrians,  etc.,  the  ruling  class  being 
almost  all  Turks.     Population,  570,062. 

Calcutta,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of 
British  India,  was  founded  by  Governor  Char- 
nock  in  the  year  1686.  In  1707,  it  had  acquired 
some  importance  as  a  town,  and  was  made  the 
seat  of  a  presidency.  In  1756,  however,  a  great 
misfortune  befell  the  rising  town;  it  was  un- 
expectedly attacked  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  the 
Nawab  of  Bengal,  and,  being  abandoned  by  a 
□umber  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend 
the  place,  it  was  compelled  to  yield  after  under- 
going a  two  days'  siege.  Only  146  men,  how- 
ever, fell  into  the  enemy's  hands;  but  these 
wen  treated  with  the  most  heartless  cruelty. 


Cast  at  ni^t  into  a  confined  cell,  twenty  feet 
square  —  me  notorious  "  Black  Hole  " —  they 
endured  the  most  unheard-of  sufferings,  and  in 


that  night.  The  city  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  until  eight  months  afterward, 
when  Clive  arrived  from  England.  In  con- 
junction with  Admiral  Watson,  Clive  succeeded 
■-  recapturing  Calcutta,  and  afterward  concluded 
peace  with  the  nawab.  During  the  last  cen- 
irtance, 


During 

turv  the  city  has  pown  greatly  m  impoi 
and  in  its  public  mstitutions  and  arc  nit 
it  now  rivals  the  leading  capitals  of  Europe. 
Calcutta  is  the  headquarters  of  the  govemor- 
^neral  of  India,  and  the  seat  of  the  government, 
^  supreme  courts  of  justice,  and  of  the  court 
of  appeal  for  the  province  of  Bengal.  Popula- 
tion, 1,321,664. 

Campanile  {kSm-fa-nfU),  a  tower  for 
the  reception  of  bells,  prmcipally  used  for  church 
purposes,  but  now  sometimes  for  domestic 
edifices.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  campaniles 
is  that  at  Pisa,  commonly  called  the  "  Leaning 
Tower."  It  is  cylindrical  in  form,  and  surrounded 
by  eight  stories  of  columns,  placed  over  one  an- 
other, each  having  its  entablature.  The  height 
is  about  150  feet  to  the  platform,  whence  a 
plumb-line  lowered  falls  on  the  leaning  side 
nearly  thirteen  feet  outside  the  base  of  the  Duild- 

The  campanile  of  St.  Mark,  dominating  all 
the  surroimding  buildings  of  St.  Mark's  Square, 
Venice,  was  the  most  conspicuous  landmark  of 
the  city  for  over  1,000  years.  The  tower  was 
325  feet  high  and  forty-two  feet  sqizare  at  the 
base.  On  the  monung  of  Julv  14,  1902,  it  fell 
with  a  great  crash  into  the  square.  The 
church  of  St.  Mark  and  the  palace  of  the  Doges 
were  not  hurt,  but  the  campanile  in  falline  car- 
ried away  the  Sansovino  Ixtggetta  and  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Palace. 

Canada,  Dominion  of.  The  Dominion 
of  Canada  includes  the  various  Provinces  of 
North. America  formerly  known  as  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  (now  Ontario  and  Queiiec  re- 
spectively). New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  British  Columbia,  and 
the  territories  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
now  styled  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
the  Northwest  Territories,  and  the  Yukon 
Territories;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  British  North 
America  except  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
Thisterritory.nearlyas  large  as  Europe,  stretches 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is 
estimated  to  contain  a  total  area  of  3,745,574 
square  miles,  and  a  papulation  of  6,504,000. 
From  a  physical  point  of  view  the  whole  region 
may  be  divided  into  an  eastern  and  a  western 
division,  the  Red  River  Valley  forming  the 
separating  line.  The  eastern  division  com- 
pnses  three  areas,  presenting  radically  distinct 
aspects:  —  (1)  The  south-eaatcm  area,  bounded 
by  the  line  of  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence, 
from  Belle  Isle  to  Quebec,  thence  by  a  line  run- 
ning directly  south  to  Lake  Champlain,  which 
is  generally  hilly,  and  sometimes  mountainous, 
with  many  fine  stretches  of  agricultural  and 
pastoral  lands.  (2)  The  southern  and  western 
area,  presenting,  in  the  main,  a  broad,  levd. 
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And  slightly  undulaliiig  expanse  of  generally 
fertile  country,  with  occasioDal  atep-like  lidges 
or  rocky  eBoarptnenta.  The  main  nydrograplii- 
cal  feature  is  ttte  chain  of  lalcea,  with  an  area  of 
150,000  square  miles,  contributing  to  the  great 
river  system  of  the  8t.  Lawrence.  (3)  The 
northern  area,  embraciDg  nearly  two-thinls  of 
the  Dominion,  with  an  average  elevation  of  1,000 
feet  above  the  level  of   the  sea,  preeminently  a 


cold,  in  January  1077,  bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed, waiting  for  Pope  Gregory  VII.  to  remove 
from  bim  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 

Canton,  a  large  commercial  oitv  and  port 
in  the  south  of  China,  and  capital  ot  the  mari- 
pn>vince  of  Kwang-tung,  forms  an  irregular 


the  Prairie  to  the  Pacific  coast  Is  a  distance  of 
400  miles,  and  within  this  area  is  contained  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Gold  and  Cascade 
Ranses  whose  summits  are  from  4,000  to  16,000 
feet  hkn,  the  country  being  on  the  whole  densely 
wooded.  The  climate  in  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  Dominion  presents  greater 
extremes  of  cold  and  beat  than  m  corresponding ' 
latitudes  in  Europe,  but  in  the  south-western 
portion  of  the  Prairie  Region  and  the  southern 
portions  of  the  Pacific  slope  the  climate  is  milder. 
Spring,  summer,  and  autumn  are  of  about  seven 
to  raght  months'  duration,  and  the  winter  four 
to  five  months.  The  countrv  possesses  great 
mineral  wealth,  and  coal,  goid,  silver,  copper, 
nickel,  lead,  petroleum,  and  asbestos  are  pro- 
duced, while  iron,  phosphates,  salt,  graphite, 
ete.,  occur;  the  total  value  of  the  minerals  pro- 
duced in  1906  was  about  $80,000,000.  The  soil 
is  generally  fertile;  all  the  products  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  are  cultivated.  In  1881  there  were 
thirty-five  cities  and  towns  of  5,000  inhabitants 
and  upwards,  having  a.  total  population  of 
660.040;  in  1901  there  were  fflxty-two  of  such 
cities  and  towns,  and  their  total  papulation  was 
about  1,330,000.  Montreal  has  a  population  of 
267,730  (or  with  suburbs,  over  350,000),  and 
Toronto,  the  capital  of  Ontario,  has  over  272,600 
inhabitants.  Ottawa  had,  in  1907,  69,756  in- 
habitants; Winnipeg,  in  Manitoba,  90,234;  Que- 
bec, 68,840;  Vancouver,  in  British  Columbia, 
over  26,000;  and  the  city  ot  Dawson,  the 
"business  center"  of  the  Klondike  gold  region, 
which  was  a  barren  waste  in  1897,  had,  in  1901, 
a  population  of  9,142.  In  facilities  for  com- 
munication, Canada  is  unrivaled.  The  St. 
IjBwrence,  with  its  lakes,  puts  a  great  part  of  it 
m  connection  at  once  with  the  most  commercial 
portion  of  the  United  States  and  with  the  open 
ocean.  The  navigation  of  this  great  water- 
system  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  numerous 
and  extensive  canals  of  which  the  Cornwall, 
Rideau,  and  the  Welland  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. There  is,  besides,  an  immense  and  steadily 
increaung  net- work  of  railroads  embracing 
several  trans-continental  lines.  The  Victoria 
Bridge,  by  which  the  Grand  Trunk  crosses  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  in  1885,  gave  railroad  com- 
munication between  or  westward  from  Montreal, 
its  eastern  terminus,  to  Vancouver,  in  British 
Columbia,  a  distance  of  2,893  miles,  or  from 
Quebec,  a  distance  of  3,039  miles. 

CanOBSa  (ki-rw^  so),  a  town  northwest  ot 
Bolwia,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  of  which 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV,  stood  three  days  in  the 


wall.  Many  of  the  streets  are  devotei 
tinct  trades;  thus  there  is  "Carpenter"  Street, 
"  Anothecary "  Street,  ete.  The  Joas-houses, 
Buddhist  Temples,  are  said  to  be  about  124  in 
number.  The  laigest  of  these,  on  Honam  la- 
land,  covers  seven  acres,  and  has  175  priests 
attached.  It  is  called  "Hae  Chwang  Sie,"  or 
"The  Temple  of  the  Ocean  Banner."  Another 
famous  structure  is  "The  Temple  of  the  Five 
Hundred  Gods  "  situated  in  the  western  suburbs. 
Until  1843  all  the  legitimate  foreign  trade  of 
China  centered  at  Canton,  and  its  amount  at  one 
time  exceeded  >100,000,000  annually;  but 
since  other  ports  in  the  empire  have  t>een  opened 
to  foreigners  this  amount  has  decreased  by 
nearly  one  half.  Tea  and  nlks  are  the  staple 
articles  of  export  to  Europe,  etc.,  after  which 
come  the  precious  metals,  cassia,  sugar,  and 
many  minor  articles;  population,  1,800,000. 

Cape  Colony,  a  British  colony  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  washed  on  the  west, 
south,  and  east  by  the  ocean.  The  colony 
extends  about  450  miles  from  north  to  south  and 
GOO  from  east  to  west;  the  cuost  line  is  about 
1,300  miles.  The  area  is  276,000  square  miles; 
thepopulation,  2,433,000. 

Tne  colony  is  better  adapted  for  pasturage 
than  for  agriculture.  All  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  pot  herbs,  and  all  the  fruits  of  temperate 
climates  thrive  excellently,  and  fruits,  dried  and 
preserved,  are  exported.  The  vine  is  cultivated, 
and  some  excellent  wines  are  mode. 

Sheep-rearing  is  the  most  important  industry, 
and  wool  is  the  chief  export  (although  surpassed  ' 
in  value  by  diamonds).  Cattle-breeding  is  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent,  especially  along  the  coasta 
and  in  the  east  and  north  districts.  Tliere  are 
no  manufactures  of  any  importance. 

The  European  inhabitants  consist  in  part  of 
English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  settlers  and  their  de- 
scendants, but  the  majority  are  of  Dutch  origin, 
while' there  are  also  a  considerable  number  of 
German  origin.  The  colored  people  are  chief^ 
Hottentots,  Kaffirs,  Bechuanas,  fiasutos.  Gn- 
quas,  Malays,  and  a  mixed  race,  the  offspring  of 
black  women  and  white  fathers. 

The  constitution  which  was  formed  under  the 
acts  passed  in  the  years  1853,  1865,  and  1872 
vests  the  executive  in  the  governor  and  an  execu- 
tive council  composed  of  office-holders  appointed 
by  the  crown.  The  legislative  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  legislative  council  of  twenty-thiee 
members,  elected  for  seven  years,  and  a  house  or 
assembly  of  ninety-five  membere,  elected  for  a 
term  of  five  years. 

The  Dutch,  who  had  early  fixed  upon  the  Cape 
as  a  watering-place  for  their  ships,  first  colonised 
it  under  Van  Riebeek,  in  1652.  It  was  capturad 
by  the  British  in  1795,  restored  at  the  peaoo  of 
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Amiens  (1802),  and  again  taken  in  1806.  From 
this  time  it  bax  remained  in  tlie  possession  of 
Great  Britun,  to  which  it  was  formally  aasigned 
in  1815,  along  with  Dutch  Guiana.  SiiDse- 
quently  the  area  of  the  colony  was  gradually 
eolai^ged  by  the  annexation  of  surrounding  dis- 

Capitol  (Lat.  CapOolium),  the  great  temple 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  on  the  Tarueian  or  Capito- 
line  Hill  at  Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called 
the  Capit^ium,  because  a  human  head  (caput) 


ished  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  507  B.  C. ;  but 
it  was  Uiree  times  burnt  down,  and,  after  its 
third  destruction  in  the  reign  of  Titi 


again  rebuilt  by  Domitian.  The  capitol  i 
eluded  not  only  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  but  one 
each  of  his  attendant  deities,  Juno  and  Min 


e  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  in 
Rome,  The  consuls,  on  entering  upon  their 
office,  offered  sacrifices  and  took  their  vows  in 
titecapitol;  anditwaa to thecapitol  thatthevic- 
toriouB  general  on  his  return  to  the  city,  was  car- 
ried, in  his  triumphal  car,  to  return  thanks  for  his 
victories.  From  that  portion  of  tbe  hill  called  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,  state  criminals  were  thrown  down. 
The  modem  building  on  the  site,  and  partly  on 
the  foundations,  of  the  ancient  capitol,  was 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Capri  (fcflft'pre.)  (Anc.  Coprae.)  A  beauti- 
ful island  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying  near  the 
south  entrance  to  the  Neapolitan  Gulf,  about 
twenty  milea  from  the  city  of  Naples.  It  pro- 
duces a  good  light  wine.  The  island  ia  covered 
with  remains  ol  antiquity,  including  the  ruins 
of  the  villa  of  Tiberius,  the  Roman  Emperor. 

Caracas,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela,  in  South  America.  It  stands  a  few 
miles  from  the  northern  coast  of  Veneiuela,  at  a 
elevation  of  nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its 
climate  is  healthy,  but  earthquakes  are  frequent 
in  the  vicinity.  In  1812,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
12,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  The 
population  of  the  city  is  73,{M>0. 

CarlBbrooke,  a  village  in  the  Ule  of  Wight, 
about  one  mile  south  of  Newport,  an<l  celebrateii 
for  its  castle,  which  datea  originally  from  the 
Sixth  Century.  In  this  castle  (now  in  ruins) 
Charles  1.  was  confined,  and,  after  his  execution, 
his  two  youngest  children  were  also  confined  in 
the  castle,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  died  there. 
The  population  of  the  parish  is  almut  8,000. 

Carlsbad  (.kdrWbad.)  [Ger.,  "  Charies' 
Bath."]  A  town  and  fashionable  spa  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  province  Bohemia,  seventy-two 
miles  west-northwest  of  Prague,  It  is  finely 
built  and  romantically  situated;  its  principal 
spring,  the  Sprudel,  is  the  hottest  in  Europe, 
having  a  temperature  of  165"  Fahrenheit.  Popu- 
lation, 16.000. 

Carmel,  Mount,  a  mountain  rid^  of 
Palestine,  which  runs  out  into  the  Mediierra- 
nean,  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  Its  name 
means,  "The  Garden  of  God."  On  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  are  oaks  and  pines,  and,  lower  down 
laurels  and  olives.  Near  the  top  there  is  a 
monastery  called  Elia»,  aft«r  the  prophet  Elijah, 
the  monks  of  which  bear  the  name  of  Carmetites. 


The  order  was  probably  founded  in  the  Twelfth 

Century,  but  legend  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Elijah,  and  tbe  Virgin  ilary  Ib  said  to  have  been 
a  Carmelite  nun.  One  of  the  distinctions  of  the 
order  is  that  they  walk  bare-footed.  They  exist 
at  the  present  day  in  many  Roman  Catholic 

Caspian  Sea,  a  great  inland  sea  or  lake, 

the  largest  in  the  world,  forming  a  portion  of 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Ajria.     It  ia 


lower  than  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  lies 
to  the  west,  while  the  Sea  of  Aral,  which  lies  to 
the  east,  is  about  forty  feet  above  seai-level. 
Hence  it  is  believed  that  at  no  distant  period 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Black  Sea, 
formed  one  mass  of  water,  which  covered  the 
intervening  land.  The  water  of  the  Caspian  is 
salt,  though  less  so  than  that  of  the  ocean. 
The  depth  of  its  central  portion  is  nearly  3,000 
feet,  but  it  ia  shallow  round  tbe  shores.  The 
Capsian  has  no  tides,  but  its  navigation  is  peril- 
ous because  of  violent  storms.  The  Volga,  the 
Ural,  and  many  other  rivers,  fall  into  the  Cas- 
pian; and  by  a  canal,  which  unites  the  head 
waters  of  the  Volga  with  the  rivers  Tvertza  and 
,  Schlina,  the  Caspian  is  connected  with  the  Baltic 
The  shallow  northern  basin,  however,  is  frozen 
;  over  during  the  entire  winter.  The  sea  abounds 
.  in  fish,  and  seals  and  tortoises  are  found  on  its 
upper  coasts.  Its  area  is  170,000  square  miles, 
or  20,000  square  miles  more  than  that  of  the 
British  Isles.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
;  Romans  under  its  present  name  (Catpium  Mare), 
I  which  was  given  to  it  from  tbe  Caspii,  a  people 
I  who  inhabited  its  western  shores. 

Castile  (kds-tel'),  a  central  district  of  Spain, 
divided  by  the  mountains  of  Castile  into  Old 
Castile  in  the  north,  and  New  Castile  in  the 
south:  the  former  consisting  of  a  high  bare 
plateau,  bounded  by  mountains  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  south,  with  a  variable  climate,  yields 
wheat  and  good  pasturage,  and  is  rich  in  min- 
erals; the  latter,  also  tableland,  has  a  richer 
soil,  and  yields  richer  produce,  breeds  horses 
and  cattle,  and  contains  besides  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Almaden.  Both  were  at  one  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  Moors,  and  were  created  into  a 
kingdom  in  the  Eleventh  Century,  and  united 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1469  by  the  roarrfege 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Caucasus  (The)  {kau'kah-»ue),  a  great 
mountain  range,  stretching  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Black  Seas,  separating  the  two  Russian 
provinces  of  Ciscaucasia  and  Transcaucasia, 
and  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  It  lias  a  continuous  extent  of 
about  700  miles,  throwing  off  spurs,  or  lateral 
ridges,  both  towards  Russia  and  Turkey  in  Asia. 
Its  highest  elevation  is  estimated  at  13,500  feet, 
and  its  snow-limit  at  ll,000feet.  The  Caucasus 
is  generally  remarkable  for  the  pictureaqueness 
of  its  scenery,  and  the  wild  independence  of  the 
tribes  dwelling  among  its  gorges. 

Cenls  (sS-nff"),  a  mountain  belonging  to  the 
Graian  Alps,  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
11,755  feet  high.  It  is  famous  for  the  winding 
road  constructed  by  Napoleon  I.,  which  leads 
over  it  from  France  to  Italy,  and  for  ai 
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railway  tunuei,  which,  after  nearly  fourteen 
Stars'  labor,  was  tinished  in  1871.  The  Mount 
Cenia  Fast  is  6,765  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe 
sea,  whereas  the  Ovation  of  tbe  enUance  U>  the 
tunnel  on  the  side  of  Savoy  is  only  3,801  feet, 
and  that  on  the  side  of  PiedmoDt  4,24fi  feet. 
The  total  length  of  the  tunnel  is  neariy  eight 
mUes.  The  total  cost  amounted  to  about  S12,- 
000,000. 

Cevenne*  (»a-vtn'),  a  mountain  chain  in 
the  south  of  France,  niDning  northward  between 
the  "baaina  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire,  aa  f ar  as 
the  Plateau  of  Langres,  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Maroe.  The  height  of  the  Cevennes 
averages  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  but  Mont 
U^xen,  near  the  source  of  the  Loire,  reaches  a 
height  of  5,800  feet.  The  mountains  are  rich  in 
minerals.  The  Cevennes  are  famous  as  the  re- 
treats of  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and  Camia- 
ards,  during  the  religioua  wars  of  France. 

Ceylon  (»I-I6n'),  an  island  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  nxty 
miles  southeast  of  the  southern  extremity  ot 
Hindustan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  t!ie 
Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk'a  Strait.  Length, 
about270milea,  north  to  south;  average  breaoth 
IDO  miles;  area,  25,364  square  miles. 

Where  the  jungle  has  been  cleared  away  and 
the  land  drained  and  cultivated,  the  country  is 


rank,  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  climate 
nently  insalubrious. 

Uost  of  the  antmala  found  on  the  opposite 
continent  are  native  to  thia  island,  excepting 
the  royal  tiger,  which  does  not  exist  here.  Ele- 
phants are  numerous  and  are  esteemed  for  their 
superior  strength  and  docility.  Bears,  buffaloes, 
leopards,  jac^ils,  monkeys,  and  wild  hogs  are 
numerous.  Crocodilea,  serpenta,  and  reptiles 
of  all  Borte  abound.  Of  the  snake  tribe,  con- 
siatiog  of  iU>out  twenty-sbc  different  species,  six 
only  ore  venomous. '  Among  the  insects  are  the 
leaf  and  stick  insects,  the  ant-lion,  the  white  ant, 
etc. 


pefag 


50,  and  in  some  respects  bears  a  strong  re- 
semDlance  to  them;    its  most  valuable  products 

Tea  ia  being  widely  cultivated.  Tobacco  is 
raised  principally  in  the  north  district,  and  is 
of  excellent  quality.  Indigo  grows  wild,  but  is 
not  sought  afler. 

Ceylon  is  one  of  the  British  crown  colonies, 


both  of  which  the 
first  is  composed  ol 
seventeen  members.  The  powers  of  tlie  councils 
are  limited,  being  wholly  subservient  to  the 
governor,  who  can  carry  into  effect  any  law 
without  their  concurrence.  All  laws  must  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies before  they  can  take  effect.  Any  individual 
properljT  qualified  may  be  appointed  to  the  most 
responsible  situation,  without  reference  to  serv- 
ice, nation,  or  religion,  end  native  Singhalese 
have  occupied  some  of  the  highest  posts. 
Chartreuse,   La   Grande,   a   famous 


monasteiy  of  France,  ia  the  department  of  Isera, 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Grenoble  among  lofty 
mountains,  at  an  eIeTatu>n  of  3,281  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  aeoess  to  it  ia  very  ditBcutt.  It 
was  built  in  1084,  but  having  been  sevenl  times 
pillaged  and  burnt  down,  the  preoent  building 
was  erected  after  1676. 

Cberbours  {*hair'boord),  a  fortified  sea- 
port and  navia  arsenal  of  Vrisux,  department 
Manche,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  same  name,  185 
mileB  west-northwest  of  Paris.  The  fortific»- 
tions  here  are  of  the  most  formidable  character, 
and  as  a  naval  stronghold  it  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered impregnable.  Cbeibouig  ponocaooa  a 
magniGcent  harbor  for  ships  of  war,  constructed 


_  anchorage  to  400  sail  at  a  ti , 

protected  by  a  magnificent  breakwater  began  in 
1784,  and  completed  by  NapoleOD  III.,  in  1864. 

Population,  42,952. 

Chlcaffo,  second  largest  city  of  the  United 
States,  emibraces  all  Cook  County,  on  the  south- 
west shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  both  sides 
of  Chicago  River.  It  stands  on  a  levd  ijain, 
and  is  surroimded  by  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
country.  The  Chicago  River  and  its  two 
branches  separate  the  city  into  three  unequal 
divisions,  known  as  the  North,  the  South,  and 
the  West,  connected  by  numerous  bridges  and 
two  tunnels  under  the  river.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  many  of 
them  being  adorned  by  rows  of  line  forest  trees. 
The  wte  of  the  city  was  originally  unhealthy 
from  its  lowness,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  has 
been  artitically  heightened  (even  wUle  occupied 
by  buildings),  by  eight  or  ten  feet>  The  public 
parks  have  an  area  of  2,000  acres.  Among  the 
chief  buildings  are  the  new  city  hall,  and  court- 
house, the  custom-house  and  post-office,  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  There  is  a  university 
and  a  large  number  of  hi|cher-claas  colleges  and 
seminaries.  To  supply  the  town  with  water 
two  tunnels  have  been  constructed  under  Lake 
Michigan,  and  convey  the  pure  water  of  that 
lake  into  the  town",  where  it  is  pumped  up  to  a 
height  of  160  feet  and  distributed.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  artesian  wells.  Prom  ita  po- 
sition at  the  head  of  the  great  chiun  of  the  Amer- 
ican lakea,  and  at  the  center  of  a  net-work  of 
railroads  communicating  with  oU  parts  of  tbe 
Union,  Chicago  has  alwaj^  been  more  a  com- 
mercial than  a  manufacturing  city.  There  are 
extenmve  docks,  basins,  and  other  accommod&- 
dation   for   shipping.     The   industries   embrace 


only  second  to  New  York.  It  hi 
trade  in  pork-[racking,  and  is  the  greatest  market 
for  grtun  and  timber  in  America.  Other  articles 
for  which  it  is  a  center  of  trade  are  flour,  ^o- 
visions,  wool,  hides,  soft  goods,  clothing.  Be- 
fore 1831  Chicago  was  a  mere  trading  station. 


altogether  extraordinary  rate.  On  Octo- 
oer  »,  1871,  a  great  fire  occurred  which  burned 
down  a  vast  number  of  houses  and  rendered 
about'  150,000  persons  homeless  and  dsitituta 
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But  the  energy  of  iU  inhabitants  and  its  favor-' 
able  utuattoD  enabled  it  to  recover  in  a.  sur- 
pridnglv  short  time.  The  World's  Columbian 
Exhibition  'was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  It 
celebrated  Columbus'  discovery  of  America, 
January  2,  1900,  a  ship  and  drainage  canal  was 
opened  between  this  dty  and  the  Gulf;  the  cost 
wa^  S35,000,000.    Population,  I;ga0,7fi0. 

Cblle  (chU'e)  [Bometimes  wntten  Chili],  A 
Boutbwestem  republic  of  South  America,  farm- 
ing a  long,  narrow  strip  of  country  lying  between 
the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  mean  breadth, 
from  110  to  120  miles.  Chile  is  bounded  north 
by  Bolivia;  east  by  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  the  Andes-  southeast  and  south  by  Pata- 
iKinia  and  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  separating  it  from 
Chiloe;  and  west  by  the  PaclGc.  The  backbone 
of  this  country  is  found  in  the  Great  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes,  here  attuning  an  average  height 
of  14,000  feet,  many  of  whose  peaks  are  volcanic, 
notably  that  of  Aconcagua  (the  highest  Andean 
summit],  which  has  an  altitude  of  23,083  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  coast  line  preEents  steep 
and  rocky  shores,  broken  into  by  some  excellent 
harbors.  The  rivers  and  lagoons  are  so  small 
as  to  be  undeserving  of  mention.  Climate  is 
healthful,  as  a  whole;  a  scarcity  of  rain  ie,  bow- 
ever,  often  felt.  Earthquakes  arc  of  common 
occurrence.  Chile  is  one  bed  of  metals;  alver, 
gold,  lead,  and  iron  are  found  largely  and  worked ; 
copper,  however,  is  the  principal  resource  of 
the  national  wealth,  and  is  mined  on  an  immense 
Bcale.  Sulphur,  antimony,  zinc,  manganese, 
alum,  nitre,  salt,  coal,  etc.,  are  other  mineral 
items  which  inQucnce  a  large  exportation.     The 

soil  is  of  vr— ■ —  '—•:<■■'- '  i— .:i-  . j- 

the  south  a 
luxuriant 


on  with  Great  Britain.  The  chief  cities  and 
towns  are :  Valparaiso,  the  chief  port ;  Santiago, 
the  capital;   Valdivia,  Concepcion^nd  Talca. 

China,  or  The  Chinese  Kmplre.     A 
country  of  Asia,   occupying  the  vast  elevated 

Elateau  known  as  Eastern  High  Asia.  The 
hinese  Empire  has  an  area  of  more  than  4,000,- 
000  square  miles,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  Asia. 
It  embraces  China  proper,  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
and  Tibet.  China  proper  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Mongolia,  and  Manchuria;  on  the  west 
by  Mongolia,  llbet,  and  Burmah;  on  the  south 
by  Burmah,  Anam,  and  the  China  Sea;  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Yellow  Sea, 
and  Corea.  It  contains  several  mountain  ranges, 
from  which  proceed  the  Hoang-Ho  the  Yan^te- 
kiang,  the  Feiho,  and  the  CantonRivere.  The 
climate  of  China  is  very  varied,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  there  is  excessively  cold 
winter,  followed  by  excessively  hot  summer; 
but  the  soil  is  generally  productive,  the  moun- 
tains ate  clotht^  with  timber,  and  the  hillsides 
and  the  plains  are  laid  out  in  rice  fields  and  gar- 
dens,    .^riculture   is   the   chief 


the  peoprs,  and  it  Is  conducted  by  them  with 

1  skill  and  assiduity.    Besides  rice,  which 

is  ^wn  most  extensively  in  the   south,  wheat 


ind    bailey  are  cultivated  in  the    north,  e 
the  tea  plant  in  the  maritime  provinces,  the  e: 


ports  of  tea  alone  amounting  in  value  to  (50,000,- 
000  a  year.  Cotton  is  also  grown  in  the  nwghbop- 
hood  of  Shanghai.  In  some  of  their  naanu- 
factuies^  the  Chinese  have  never  been  surpaased. 
Their  silks  and  porcelains  have  always  been 
famous,  and  in  certain  arts  requiring  patience 
and  ingenuity,  such  as  the  maldng  of  cudcases, 
snuffboxes,  and  fans,  they  are  equaled  only  by 
the  Japanese.  There  is  a  gT«at  caravan  trade 
carried  on  with  Russia  and  Farther  India,  and 
a  large  traffic  by  sea  with  British  India,  North 
and  South  America,  Great  Britiun,  and  tlie 
other  countries  of  Europe.  From  India  opium 
is  imported,  and  its  effects  upon  the  people  is 
most  deleterious.  Internal  communication  ia 
carried  on  ciiiefly  by  means  of  rivers,  and  of  a 
Grand  Canal  which,  commencing  at  the  dty  of 
Hang-kow,  runs  northward  for  a  distance  of 
seven  hundred  miles.  Railways  and  telegraphs, 
however,  are  now  being  generally  introauood, 
and  at  the  be^nning  of  1908,  more  than  thirty 
lines  of  railways  were  under  construction.  The 
provinces  of  China  are:  Chihli,  Shantung,  Blian^ 
BU,  Chehkiang,  Fukien,  Kwangtung,  Sliensi, 
Anhwei,  Honan,  Shansi,  Kansu,  Siechuen, 
Hupeh,  Kwang-sl,  Hunan,  Kiangs,  Kweiehow, 
and  Yunnan.  The  capital  of  China  proper  ana 
of  the  entire  empire  is  Peking.  Other  towns  of 
importance  are  Nanking,  Canton,  Shanghai, 
Ning-po,  Fuchau,  Amoy,  Hang-kow,  Kin-t«- 
ching,  and  Chee-foo. 

Clnclniiatl,  the  "  Queen  City  of  the  West," 
is  situated  in  the  southwest  part  of  Ohio,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Ohio  River,  The  lo- 
cation is  fine,  and  the  suburbs  are  not  surpassed 
for  beauty.  This  great  emporium  of  the  Central 
States  is  an  aggrenition  of  towns  that  have 
merged  into   one.     It  is  compoate  also  as  to 

¥>pulation,  which  is  derived  from  m^ny  nations. 
he  German  element  is  very  laige.  Here  an 
established  a  famous  college  of  music  and  a 
richly  endowed  art  school.  Five  bridges  connect 
Cincinnati  with  the  cities  of  Covington,  Newport, 
and  Ludlow  on  the  Kentucky  shore.  The  archi- 
tectural achievements  of  the  city  are  striking 
for  splendor  and  variety.  Among  its  other  lead- 
ing industries  are  pork-packing,  brewing,  dis- 
timn^,  and  manufactures  of  iron,  stone,  wood, 
clothing,  food-products,  tobacco,  soap,  jewelry, 
and  drugs.  Among  its  interesting  institutions 
are  the  university,  public  libiary,  art  museum, 
historical  society,  society  of  natural  history, 
zoological  garden,  industrial  exposition,  Hay 
musical  festival,  city  armory,  medical  colleges, 
hospitals,  and  crematory.  Cincinnati  is  the 
site  of  one  of  the  earliest  astronomical  observa- 
tories in  the  United  States,  founded  about  the 
same  time  as  that  of  Harvard  College  and  the 
Naval  Observatory.     Population,  325,902. 

Clrcassla,  a  country  of  Asia,  comprehend- 
ing the  north-western  division  of  the  Caucasus, 
between  the  shores  of  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas.  The  whole  country  ia  mountainous. 
For  nearly  forty  years  the  Circassians  main- 
tained a  Drave  struggle  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Russians,  but  were  finally  defeated, 
with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus, 
in  1864,  a  defeat  which  lead  practically  to  their 
extinction  as  a  nation.  After  the  close  of  the 
war,  large  numbers  of  them  emigrated  to  Asia 
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Hinor  and  other  province:;  of  Turkey.  The 
women  of  Circassia  have  long  been  famouB  for 
their  beauty. 

_  Cleveland,  the  first  city  in  Ohio  in  popula- 
tion, is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
tkt  the  moutli  of  the  Cuyaho^  River.  Its  ritua- 
tioD  is  central  to  great  deposits  of  coal,  iron  ore, 

Ktroleum,  and  hmestone.  The  city  has  a  har- 
r  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  giving  safe  anchor- 
age for  a  large  number  of  ships.  Great  break- 
waters run  out  on  each  ade  of  the  river,  forming 
commodious  east«ra  and  western  harbors.  The 
abundance  of  trees  gives  it  the  name  of  "The 
Forest  City."  The  Cuyahoga  is  spanned  by 
aevertl  bridges,  and  in  particular  by  the  Via- 
duct, an  elevated  street  and  bridge  erected  at 
great  expense.  Among  the  buildings  are  the 
United  States  building,  city  hall.  Case  Hall, 
medical  college,  railway  tlep6t,  etc.  Cleveland 
ia  an  important  railway  center,  has  an  extensive 
lake  tramc,  and  large  manufactures,  especially 
in  iron  and  Bl«el  1  petroleum-refining  and  pork- 
packing  being  also  important  industries.  There 
la  a  harbor  ot  refuge  constructed  by  government. 
Population,  437,114. 

Coloirne  (ko-ldn')  [Ger.  Kdlnl  An  ancient 
city  of  Prussia,  formerly  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent electorate  of  same  name,  and  now 
of  the  Rhine  provinces.  It  connects  by  a  mag- 
nificent iron  bridge  with  Deut/  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  strongly  fortified,  anil 
presents  architecturally  a  fine  coup  d'aii  of 
mediieval  quaintness.  Its  cathedr^,  begun 
about  1218,  finished  in  1880,  at  a  cost  of  «10,- 
000,000,  is  the  most  imposing  structure  in  Ger- 
many and  the  most  imposing  Gothic  edifice  in 
the  world.  Cologne  has  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  is  the  chief  entrepot  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  cities  of  Germany,  Cologne 
was  founded  by  the  Romans,  and  reached  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  subsequent  zenith  of  the  Haneeatic 
LcBKue.     Population,  432,835. 

Colombia,  a  Republic  of  South  America; 
area  513,938  squares  miles;  population  (accord- 
ing to  government  estimate),  4,000,000;  capital, 
Bw>ta. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  extremely  varied, 
with  lofty  mountains  in  the  west,  and  vast  plains 
in  the  east  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Columbia  possesses  all  the  climates  of  the 
world;  perpetual  snows  cover  the  summits  of 
the  Cordillerafl,  while  the  valleys  abound  in  the 
rich  vegetation  of  the  tropics.  In  the  north 
departments  and  in  the  immense  llanos  of  the 
east  great  herds  of  cattle,  descended  from  those 
imported  by  the  Spaniards,  are  reared;  in  the 
central  districts  shorthorns  and  other  English, 
Duteh,  and  Norman  cattle  and  horses  have  oeen 
introduced,  and  are  largely  raised  throughout 
the  temperate  zone.  Among  the  natural  min- 
eral products  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
coal,  sulphur,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  cinnabar, 
rock-salt,  crystal,  granite,  marble,  lime,  gypsum, 
jet,  amethysts,  rubies,  porph^-ry,  and  jasper; 
while  much  of  the  world  s  platinum  Ik  obtained 
from  the  upper  San  Juan,  and  the  principal  source 
of  the  finest  emeralds  is  at  Muzo  m  Boyaca. 

Colombo,  the  capital  of  the  islarffl  of  Cey- 
lon, on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  and  one  of 


the  chief  porta  of  Southern  India.  It  m  Gtrongly 
fortified  both  toward  the  land  and  the  sea,  ana 

its  suburbs  are  very  attractive  and  generally  well 
built.  The  native  population  live,  however, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  old  town,  or  Black  Town, 
in  which  many  of  the  houses  are  little  more  than 
mud  huts;  and  there  are  many  similar  places  of 
abode  outside  the  walls.  Cofiee  and  oils  s^re 
among  the  chief  products  of  Colombo,  and  cinna- 
mon is  largely  exported.  The  present  name  of 
the  town  was  given  to  it  by  the  Portuguese  in 
honor  of  Christopher  Columbus.  Population, 
158,000. 

Constantinople,  called  by  the  Turks 
SlamboiU,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  SeventJi 
Century  before  Christ,  and  it  retained  its  name  of 
Bf/Mntium,  derived  from  its  founder,  till  its 
conquest  (A,  D.  330)  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
who  built  a  new  city  on  the  site,  and  gave  to  it 
its  present  name.  It  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  in  1453.  Situated  on  an  arm  of  the 
sea  called  the  Golden  Horn,  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Bosphorus  or  Strait  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  city  holds  a  splendid  position,  and 
its  appearance  from  the  sea  is  very  striking; 
but  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow 
and  dirty,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  low,  being 
built  of  wood  and  earth.  It  contains,  however, 
some  fine  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Seraglio, 
or  Imperial  Palace,  and  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Sophia,  now  converted  into  a  mosoue.  Many 
of  the  mosques  are  very  beautiful,  and  are 
generally  surrounded  with  trees  and  gardens. 
The  Golden  Horn,  on  the  north  side  ot  the  city, 
forms  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world. 
On  the  northeast  side  of  the  hari>or  are  the 
suburbs  of  Galata  and  Pera,  where  the  English,  ■ 
the  French,  and  other  Europeans  reside.  Galata. 
is  the  seat  of  the  commercial  establishments, 
Pera  that  of  the  diplomatic  bodies.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Stamboul  itself  are  Turks,  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Jews,  who  have  each  particular 
quarters  allotted  to  them.  The  objecU  ot 
greatest  attraction  in  Stamboul  are  the  DaKaars, 
or  market-places,  the  fountains,  and  the  baths. 
The  Seraglio  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city,  and  is  surrounded  by  public  offices  and 
government  buildings,  being  alt(^ther  three 
miles  in  circumference.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  palace  is  called  "the  Porte.  There  are 
upwarcTs  of  350  mosques  in  Constantinople,  and 
about  thirty-six  Greek.  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Protestant  churches.  There  are  more  than  130 
public  baths  in  the  city,  and  180  khans  or  lodging  . 
houses  of  great  size,  chiefly  occupied  by  for- 
eigners. Oinnibuses  and  tramways  have  been 
introduced,  and  on  the  Pera  side  of  the  ci^  many 
of  the  streets  are  well  lighted.  The  old 
walls  ot  the  city  are  thirteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference.    Population   about  1,125,000. 

Corinth,  a  city  of  Ancient  Greece,  the 
capital  of  a  small,  but  wealthy  and  powerful 
district  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  lay  on  the 
southeast  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,"  which 
stretches  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus- and  its  position  on  the  "  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,"  which  connects  the  Peloponnesus 
with  the  aiorp  northerly  part  of  Greece,  made 
it  a  place  of  great  importance,  and  ttte  emporium 
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of  the  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
city  was  taken  and  deatro^ed  by  the  Rom&iu, 
i^ut  the  middle  of  the  Second  Century  before 
Chriat.  It  was  afterwarda,  in  the  First  Century 
of  OUT  era,  made  into  a  Roman  coboy,  and  re- 
gained much  of  its  former  wealth,  wluch  led  to 
Its  ^population  becoming  once  more  famed  for 
their  luxurioUBoess  and  liccntiousnefls.  Little 
now  remains  of  the  city  except  the  ruins  of  a 
Doric  temple,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  e&rlieet 
existing  apecusens  of  that  style  of  architecture. 
The  modeiTk  town  is  of  no  importance. 

Coaaacks,  a  people  inhaoiting  those  parte 
of  the  Riuaian  Empire  which  border  on  the 
northern  dominions  of  Turkey,  Poland,  and 
Um  Aouthem  confines  of  Siberia.  Both  the  name 
and  the  origin  of  this  people  are  involved  in 
great  uncertainty,  but  tney  are  believed  to  be 
of  a  mixed  Caucasian  and  Tartar  race.  The 
country  of  the  Don  Coesacka,  or  Cossacks  of 
the  Don,  to  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  and 
Caucasia,  haa  an  area  of  about  62,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  1,100,000. 
They  pay  no  taxes  to  the  government,  but,  in 
lieu  of  this,  every  Coaaack  of  the  Don,  from 
15  to  60  years  of  sge,  is  bound  to  render 
military  service.  Every  Cossack  is  obliged  to 
equip,  clothe,  and  arm  himself  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  to  keep  his  horse.  The  number  of 
Don  Cossacks  in  military  service  is  computed 
at  60,000;  and  there  are,  besides,  the  Cossacks 
on  the  Black  Sea,  the  Great  Russian  Cosaacka 
on  the  Caucasian  Line,  the  Urol  Cossacks,  the 
Ormbun  Cossacks,  the  Siberian  Cossacks,  and 
the  Baahldr  CoBatxka,  the  total  number  of  Cos- 


and  are  supposed  to  be  prepared 

field,  on  being  summoned,  in  the 

days.    They  are  thus  the  most  important  part 

of  the  inegular  troops  of  Russia,  but  otherwise 

they  main^in  considerable  independence.' 

Cotopaxl  {ko-li-p/iifl),  the  most  remark- 
able volcanic  mountam  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecua- 
dor, about  sixty  miles  northeaat  of  Chimborazo ; 
latitude  0^  43'  south;  bngitude  78°  40*  west; 
altitude  19,613  feet.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  colossal  aummita  of  the  Andea,  beiiig  a 
perfectly  syimnetrical.  truncated  cone,  present- 
ing a  uniform,  unfurrowed  field  of  snow  of 
resplendent  brightness.  Several  terrific  erup- 
tions of  it  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  the  beginnmg  of  the  Nineteenth 
Centuiy. 

Coventry  (ifcup'en-tnT  a  city  in  England, 
county  of  Warwick,  eighty-five  miles  north- 
west of  London.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
with  lofty  walls  and  had  twelve  gates,  and  was 
the  see  of  a  biahop  early  conjoined  with  Lich- 
field. Pariiaments  were  convened  here  by  the 
earlier  monarchs  of  England.  Pageants  and 
processions  were  celebrated  in  old  times,  and  a. 
remnant  of  these  still  exiats  in  the  processional 
show  in  honor  of  I^dy  Godiva.  Population, 
69,877. 

Cracow  (krVkd),  the  old  capital  of  Poland, 
m  181S-1S46  capital  of  a  republic  of  the  same 
name  now  forming  part  of  Austnan  Galicia; 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  where  it  be- 
comes navigable,  and  consists  of  Cracow  proper 


or  the  old  city,  and  several  suburbs.  It  is  the 
aee  of  a  bishop,  is  well  built  and  regularly  forti- 
fied. The  cathedral,  a  fine  old  Gothic  edifice, 
contains  monuments  of  many  Polish  kings,  of 
Kosciusko,  etc.  The  university  was  founded 
in  1364,  but  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  was 
reorganized  m  1817.  It  has  a  Ubrary  of  300,000 
volumes.  On  a  hill  near  the  town  stands  the 
monument  of  Kosciusko,  120  feet  high.  Popu- 
lation, 100,520. 

Crecy  l.krl'te),  or  CreBsy,  a  small  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Somme,  about 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Abbeville,  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  Battle  of  Crecy,  won  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  of  England,  over  the  French,  under 
the  Count  of  Alengon,  August  28,  1346.  This 
battle  was  won  by  the  prowess  of  the  Black 
Prince  under  conunand  of  Edward  ^H.;  and 
the  cieat  now  used  by  the  Princes  of  Wales 
(three  ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto,  "Ich 
dien, "  I  serve)  is  cortimonly  said  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Black  Prince  after  this  victory, 
in  which  the  King  of  Bohemia,  to  whom  the 
crest  belonged,  was  slain.  Population  about 
1,500. 

Cronstadt  (krOn'itdt).  a  maritime  fortress 
of  Russia,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  on  a 
long,  narrow,  rocky  island,  forming,  both  by  its 
position  and  the  atren^h  of  ita  fortifications, 
the  bulwark  of  the  capital,  and  being  the  most 
important  naval  station  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  1710,  and  used 
to  be  the  commercial  port  of  St.  Petersburg, 
but  aince  the  construction  of  a  canal,  giving 
large  vessels  direct  access  to  the  capital,  it  has 
lost  this  position. 

Cuba,  the  largest  and  most  weateriy  of  the 
West  Indies.  It  stretches  in  the  weat,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  thirty  miles  to  100  miles, 
a  coast-line  of  1,976  miles,  and  an  area  of  about 
45,872  square  milea,  including  adjacent  islands 
(of  which  the  Isle  of  Pinea  ia  the  largeat)  and 
bays.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  coastline  b 
accessible  to  vessels,  the  remainder  being  beset 
by  reefs  and  banks.  The  shores,  low  and  flat, 
are  liable  to  inundations,  but  there  are  numerous 
excellent  havens.  A  watershed  running  length- 
wise through  the  islands,  rises  into  mountainous 
heights  only  in  the  southeast,  where  are  the 
Sierra  de  Mtestra,  shooting  up  in  the  Pico  de 
Tarquinto  to  8,400  feet,  and  the  Sierra  del  Cobra 
(copper).  The  mountains,  composed  of  granite 
overlaid  with  calcareous  rocks,  and  containinz 
minerals,  eapeoially  copper  and  iron,  are  clothed 
in  ahnoat  perennial  verdure,  wooded  to  the  sum- 
mits. The  limeaCone  rocks  abound  in  caverns, 
with  magnificent  stalactilea.  Mineral  waters 
are  plentiful.  The  rivers,  runninK  north  and 
south,  are  navigable  for  only  a  few  miles  by 
small  boats,  but  are  very  serviceable  for  irriga- 
tion of  the  plantations,  and  supply  excellent 
drinking  water.  The  climate,  more  temperate 
than  in  the  other  Weat  Indian  lalanda,  is  salubri- 
ous in  the  elevated  interior,  but  the  coaata  are 
the  haunt  of  fever  and  ague.  No  month  of  the 
year  is  free  from  rain,  the  greatest  minf^  being 
in  May,  June,  and  July.  Earibquakes  are  fre- 
quent in  the  east.    Hurricanes,  less  frequent 
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tiun  in  Jtuuaica,  sometimes  cause  widespread 
desolation. 

The  soil  of  Cuba  is  a  marvel  of  richnesa,  and  a 
large  part  is  still  covered  with  virgin  forest 
The  vegetation  of  Cuba  also  includes  tamarinds, 
palms,  leros,  lianaa,  etc.  Among  the  cultivated 
prcducts  are  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  cacao,  rice, 
■iiaize,  cotton,  esculent  roots,  and  tropical  fruits. 
Among  the  animals  there  is  a  species  of  tailless 
rat  peculiar  to  Cuba,  and  an  abundance  of  birds. 
Of  noxious  animals  and  insects  there  are  the 
crocodile,  scorpion,  and  mosquitoes.  The  rivers 
and  seas  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  the  turtle 
abounding  in  the  shallows  and  sandy  places  of 
the  beach.  The  staple  production  of  tbe  island 
is  sugar.  In  a  single  year  Cuba  has  produced 
over  11,000,000  tons  of  this  article  for  export. 

Tobacco  ranks  next  to  sugar  aa  a  staple. 
Cuba  produces  the  standard  qualiti^  of  cigar 
leaf,  owinp  to  tbe  exquisite  adaptation  of  tbe 
soil  and  clmtate  to  the  development  of  tbe  plant. 
The  normal  production  is  8,000,000  pounds  of 
leaf,  and  130,000,000  cigars.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  Cuba  ia  laively  m  the  copper  mines. 
There  are  almost  inexhaustible  deposits  of  this 
metal,  part  6f  which  are  found  in  the  mountains 
near  the  east  end,  known  as  the  Sierra  del  Cobre, 
or  Copper  Mountains.  Here  a  great  part  of  the ' 
ore  taken  out  yields  sixty  per  cent,  of  pure  metal, 
Cuba  hasasphaltdepositA  rivaling  those  of  Trini- 
dad, for  street  paving.  Iron  ores  abound.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Santiago  there  are  moun- ; 
tains  of  metal,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
tiie  Juragua  and  Daiquiri  companies  (American) 
flipped  from  30,000  to  50,000  tons  of  the  ore 
per  month  to  the  United  Slates.    Oranees  of  ex- 

Siisite  flavor  grow  spontaneously  in  all  parts  of 
e  island,  though  no  attention  is  paid  to  their 
culture  or  exportation.  There  are  cocoanuts, 
six  kinds  of  bananas,  and  such  fruits  as  guavas, 
lapotes,  anonas,  guanabanas,  and  tamarinds. 
There  are  thirty-two  species  of  the  palm  tree, 
tbe  woods  and  the  leaves  of  the  majority  of 
which  could  be  transformed  into  a  profitable 
article  of  commerce,  but  so  far  only  two  have 
been  utilized,  tbe  "yarey"  palm,  whose  leaves 
are  used  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  hats  and  baskets,  and  the  "palma  real" 
(royal  palm),  from  which  durable  boards  are 
made,  which  last  mucb  longer  than  those  of  tbe 
yellow  pine  and  are  largely  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Douses. 

There  are  ten  railway  companies  in  Cuba, 
which  operate  upward  ot  1,000  miles  of  main 
line,  and  there  are  also  private  branch  lines  to 
all  the  important  sugar  estates. 

There  are  over  2,300  miles  of  telegraph  line 


which   also  owns  the   telepk 
syiitems  to  private  corporations. 

Population,  1,786,207. 

Cuzco,  an  inland  city  of  Peru,  capital  of 
a  department  of  the  same  name,  and  formerly 
capital  of  the  Empire  of  the  Incas,  about  400 
miles  southeast  of  Lima.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, this  town  was  founded  in  1043  by  Manco 
Capac,  the  first  Inca  of  Peru.  The  grandeur 
and  mamificence  of  the  edifices,  of  ila  fortress, 
and  of  me  Temple  of  the  Sun,  struck  the  Span- 
iards with  astonishment  in  1534,  when  tbe  city 


was  taken  by  Francis  Pizarro.  On  the  hill  to* 
ward  the  north  are  yet  seen  the  ruins  of  a  fortresa 
built  by  the  Incas,  and  which  has  a  communi- 
cation, oy  means  of  subterranean  passages,  with 
three  forts  built  in  tbe  walls  of  Cuzeo.  All  the 
descendants  of  the  Incas  resided  in  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  city.     Papulation,  22,000. 

Czechs  (fiheki),  the  extreme  western  branch 
of  the  great  Slavonic  family  of  races.  Ilie 
Czechs  nave  their  headquarters  in  Bohemia, 
where  they  arrived  in  the  Fifth  Century.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  The  total  num- 
ber of  the  Czechs  is  about  6,000,000,  neaiiy  all 
of  whom  hve  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  The 
Czechs  proper,  in  Bohemia,  number  about  2,- 
700,000.  They  speak  a  Slavonic  dialect  of  great 
antiquity   and    of   high   scientific   cultivation. 


ber,  and  its  manifold  declensions,  tenses,  and 
participial  formations,  with  their  subtle  shapes 
of  distinction,  give  the  language  a  complex 
grammatical  structure.  The  alphabet  consists 
of  forty-two  letters.  In  musical  value  the  Czech 
comes  next  to  Italian. 

Danube,  a  celebrated  river  of  Europe, 
originates  in  two  small  streams  rising  in  tbe 
Schwarawald,  or  Black  Forest,  in  Baden,  and 
uniting  at  Donaueschen.  The  direct  distance 
from  source  to  mouth  of  the  Danube  is  about 
1,000  miles,  and  its  total  length,  including  wind- 
ings, about  1,640  miles.  The  Danube  is  navi- 
gable for  steamers  up  the  Regensbure  (Ratia- 
bon)  neariy  1,500  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Dardanellei  (the  ancient  Hellespont),  tbe 
narrow  strait  between  Europe  and  Asia,  con- 
necting tbe  Grecian  Archipelago  with  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  The  strait  is  about  forty  miles  in 
length.  Its  western  entrance  is  two  miles  wide, 
but  at  its  narrowest  part  it  is  only  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide;  and  here  stood  the  castles  of 
the  Dardanelles  (.Dardanua),  from  which  the 
strait  derived  its  name. 

Date  Line,  an  arbitrary  line  drawn  on  a 
map  from  north  to  south,  on  the  one  ade  of 
which  it  is  to-day  and  on  the  other  to-morrow, 
even  in  places  not  a  mile  apart.  When  sbips 
cross  this  line  they  drop  or  repeat  a  day.  The 
in1«matianal  date  line  describes  the  following 
course:  starting  at  the  North  Pole  it  passes 
through  Bering  Strait,  then  slants  to  the  west 
to  clear  the  long  horn  formed  by  the  Aleutian 
chain  of  islands  and  give  them  the  same  day  aa 
the  United  States,  to  which  they  belong.  This 
accomplished,  it  returns  to  the  180th  meridian 
and  drops  south  into  the  tropics,  keeping  far  to 
tbe  east  of  the  Japanese  group  and  the  Philip- 
pines till  it  approaches  the  latitude  of  the  Fiji 
Islands.  As  these  and  some  of  the  neishboring 
groups  belong  to  Great  Britun  and  do  oiudnesa 
chielly  with  her  Australian  colonies,  the  date 
line  here  makes  a  sudden  swerve  to  the  east,  aa 
as  not  to  embarrass  tbe  local  commerce  with  a 
change  of  day. 

Dead  Sea,  Tbe,  a  lake  of  Falestiiie,  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  It  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  "Bahr  Loot,"  or  "Sea  of  Lot"; 
is  about  thirly-fi\'e  miles  long,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  broad,  with  a  depth  oi  220  fathoms,  and 
its  surface  1,312  feet  below  the  levd  or  tba 
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Heditemnean.  The  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  facturing  and  commercial  city.  Popula^on, 
are  intensely  salt,  of  great  stKcific  gravity,  and  325,563. 

have  no  perceptible  outlet;  in  the  north  it  re-  Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ot 
ceivee  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  Saxony,    is   ^tuat«d   in   a   beautiful   ^^ey   on 

Denmark,  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Europe,  both  sidea  of  the  River  Elbe.  Among  the  chief 
is  composed  of  a  peninsular  portion,  and  an  edifices,  besides  several  of  the  churches,  are  the 
extensive  archipelago,  lying  east  of  it,  with  a  mu£eutn  (joiaed  on  to  an  older  rsjige  of  build-  ' 
few  scattered  islands  on  its  west  ^de.  The  ings  called  the  Zwlnger),  a  beautiful  building 
peninsular  portion  is  composed  of  Jutland,  and  containing  a  famous  picture  galletT  and  other 
measures,  north  to  south,  185  miles,  with  a  treasures;  and  the  Japanese  Palace  (Augusteum) 
breadth  varying  from  forty  miles  to  108  miles,  containing  the  royal  library  of  from  300.000  to 
Besides  these  territories,  Denmark  possesses  the  400,000  volumes.  The  city  is  distinguisned  for 
Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland,  in  the  North  Atlan-  its  excellent  educational,  literarv,  and  artjstie 
tic  Ocean,  and  Greenland  in  the  Arctic  regions,  institutions,  among  which  are  tne  Polytechnio 
also  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Denmark  has  no  School,  the  Conservatory  and  School  of  Music, 
large  rivers.  Intercourse  between  the  various  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  etc.  The  manufao- 
ishuids  and  parts  of  the  kingdom  separated :  tures  are  important  and  various  in  character; 
from  each  other  by  water  is  neceaaarily  kept  up  j  the  china,  however,  for  which  the  city  is  famed, 
by  means  of  water  communication,  regular  I  is  made  chiefly  at  Meissen,  fourteen  miles  di»- 
ferries  being  established  at  numerous  points. '  tant.  The  commerce  is  considerahle,  and  has 
Denmark  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  sea-  greatly  increased  since  the  development  of  the 
ports,  the  most  important  being  Copenhagen,  railway  system.  The  chief  glorv  of  Dresden  is 
Aalborg,  Aaarhus,  and  Randers.  Horses  and  i  the  gallery  of  pictures,  one  of  tne  finest  in  the 
cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  both  world.  The  pictures  number  about  25,000,  and 
are  excellent.  Larve  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept;  |  in  particular  comprise  many  fine  epecimeos  of 
but  rather  for  the  nesh  than  the  wool,  which  is  the  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  scnools.  The 
coarse  and  short.  Swine  are  also  reared  to  a  city  suffered  severely  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
great  extent.  Although  not  particularly  fav- .  and  also  in  1813,  when  It  was  the  headquarters 
ored  by  nature,  Denmark  is  yet  preCimnently  ot  Napoleon's  army.  It  was  occupied  oy  the 
an  agncultund  country.  The  land  is  greatly  Pnissians  in  1866,  but  was  evacuated  in  the 
subdivided,  as  the  law  interdicts  the  union  of  following  spring.  Population,  516,096. 
small  farms  into  larger,  and  encoura^s  the  Dublin  (Irish,  Dubh^linn,  "black  pool"), 
division  of  landed  property.  The  kinds  of  the  capital  of  Ireland,  stands  on  the  River 
grain  most  largely  cultivated  are  barley,  oats,  Liffey,  where  it  disembogues  into  Dublin  %ay. 
rye,  and  wheat,  the  greatest  area  being  occupied  Much  of  Dublin  is  built  on  land  reclaimed  from 
by  oats,  the  second  by  barley.  The  fisheries  the  sea,  a  work  which  still  continues;  and  the 
were  formerly  a  more  important  branch  of  ground  is  generally  flat,  with  a  very  few  undu- 
national  industry  than  now.  !  lations.     Tae  river,  running  from  east  to  west, 

Detroit,  metropolis  of  Michigan,  is  atuated  divides  the  city  int«  two  almost  equal  portions. 
on  the  Detroit  River,  about  eighteen  miles  from  The  aristocratic  parts  are  the  southeast  and 
Lake  Erie,  and  four  miles  from  Lake  St,  Clair,  northeast,  containing  many  beautiful  squares, 
It  has  a  water  front  of  eight  miles;  steamship  with  splendid  streets  and  terraces.  The  center 
communication  with  the  principal  ports  on  the  and  tne  northwest  quarter  are  the  great  em- 
Great  Lakes;  and  ferries  to  Windsor  on  the  poriurns  of  trade  and  the  re^dence  of  the  middle 
Canadian  side.  The  river  at  this  point  is  known  classes.  The  southwest  division,  part  of  which 
as  the  "Dardanelles  of  the  New  Worid,"  leading  is  called  the  "Liberties."  once  the  seat  of  the 
from  one  great  lake  to  another  and  affording  an  silk  trade,  is  the  most  filthy  and  degraded  por- 
excellent  harbor.  Detroit  has  many  magnificent  tion  of  the  city.  Tlie  streets  in  this  quarter 
public  parks,  and  over  S500,000  is  expended  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  irregular,  while  in  the 
annually  for  their  maintenance.  The  lareest  fashionable  quarter  they  possess  a  totally  oppo- 
and  most  beautiful  is  Belle  Isle,  an  island  of ,  site  character.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a 
700  acres  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  St.  Clair.  '  "Circular  Road,"  of  nearly  nine  miles  in  length, 
This  park  is  an  immense  pleasure  ground  and  forming  a  favorite  drive  and  promenade.  Pop- 
offers  all  sorts  of  amusements.     No  city  of  its   ulation,  200,638. 

size  in  the  country  surpasses  Detroit  in  the '  Edinburgh,  capital  of  Scotland,  and  chief 
number,  beauty,  and  substantial  quality  of  its  town  of  Mid-Lothian,  occupies  a  picturesque 
pubUc  and  business  buildings.  Among  the  most  situation  on  a  cluster  of  eminences  at  a  distance 
noteworthy  are  the  Chamber  of  Commeree,  Ma-  I  of  about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Firth 
jestic,  Union  Trust,  Hammond,  municipal  build-  '  of  Forth.  Its  admirable  poMtion  has  induced 
ings,  county  courthouse,  city  hall,  the  post- 1  the  comparison  with  Athens,  from  which,  as 
office,  built  at  a  cost  of  12,000,000,  Light  Guard  well  as  from  its  literary  fame,  it  takes  the  title 
Armory,  art  museum.  Central  High  School,  and,  "Modem  Athens."  llie  Gaelic  name  of  the 
Masonic  Temple.  Near  the  Campus  Martius  is !  city  is  "  Dunedin."  A  picturesque  castle  crowns 
the  public  library,  with  150,000  volumes.  In  the  highest  point  in  the  city.  Holyrood  Abbey 
front  of  the  city  hall  stands  a  magnificent  and  palace  in  the  low  ground  east  of  the  city 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument.  Other  points ;  have  great  historic  interest.  Edinburgh  is  tne 
of  interest  are  Fort  Wavne,  the  Bagley  Voun- '  residence  of  considerable  numbers  of  the  Scot- 
tain,  Evacuation  Day  Tablet,  the  old  home  of  .  tish  landed  gentry  and  its  society  is  regarded 
General  Grant,  and  relics  of  Perry's  victory  as  unusually  polisbed,  from  the  predominance 
OD  Lake  Erie.    Detroit  is  an  extensive  manu- 1  of  the  professional  and  literair  elements  in  it* 
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corapoatioD.  Its  medical  praeUtioners  —  sur- 
geona  and  fihysiciaiis  —  have  a  high  reputation. 
lU  university  and  medical  schoola,  its  higb 
school,  and  its  various  other  educaLonal  insti- 
tutea  have  a  high  repute.  Population,  315,479. 
Eg^pt  is  a  country  in  the  northeast  of 
■  Africa,  whose  territory  extends  up  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  aa  far  as  the  Equator,  embracing 
Nubia,  Ethiopia,  Darftir,  etc.  Egypt  proper 
ext«adE  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  first 
cataract  at  Assouan,  and  ia  usually  distinguished 
into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  E^ypt,  which 
last  oomprehenda  the  Delta.  The  Delta  begins 
just  below  Cairo,  about  ninety  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  eiRhty 
miles.  It  is  this  part  of  the  country  which  is 
chiefly  cultivated,  its  fertility  being  derived 
from  the  annual  inundations  caused  by  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile.  The  rest  of  the  country 
is  niainty  sandy  desert,  with  some  remarkable 
oaaes  on  the  west  of  the  Nile.  The  climate  of 
Egypt  is  hot  and  dry,  but  not  unhealthy.  The 
date-palm,  the  acacia,  and  the  sycamore,  are 
scattered  throughout  the  countiy;  large  plan- 
tations of  roses  are  found  In  the  province  of 
Feiyoom;  and  the  soil  and  climate  are  well 
suited  for  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  cucumbers, 
melons,  and  onions,  as  well  as  for  maize,  wheat, 
and  millet.  There  are  no  metals  in  Egypt,  but 
salt,  nitre,  marble,  t^  granite,  oriental  ala- 
baster, and  limestone,  are  found.  The  com- 
merce of  the  country  is  very  considerable,  and 
centej^  chiefly  in  Alexandria,  wliich  suffered 
severely,  however,  in  the  war  of  1882.  The 
capital   is  Cairo,    which   is   the  largest   city  in 

Glffel  Tower,  a  structure  erected  on  the 

banks  of  the  Seine  in  Paris,  the  loftiest  in  the 
worid,  being  984  feet  in  height,  and  visible  from 
all  parta  of  the  city.  It  conaista  of  three  plat- 
forms, of  which  the  firBt  is  as  high  aa  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame;  the  second  as  high  as  Strss- 
burg  Cathedral  spire;  and  the  third,  863  feet. 
It  was  designed  by  Guatave  EiSel,  and  erected 
in  1887-89.  There  are  caf6s  and  restaurants  on 
the  first  landing,  and  the  ascent  is  by  powerful 
elevators, 

England,  the  most  southern  and  richest 
portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britiun,  ia  bounded 
north  by  Scotland^  east  by  the  German  Ocean, 
south  by  the  English  Channel,  and  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  principality  of  Wales,  and 
the  Irish  Sea.  Maximum  length,  425  miles; 
breadth,  fluctuating  between  sixty-two  and  280 
milea;  coast  line,  about  2,000  miles.  Area, 
50,812  square  miles.  The  principal  islands  be- 
loDfing  to  it  are  those  of  Man,  Lundy,  Scilly, 
WcJney,  Sbeppey,  Wight,  Lindisfame,  and  the 
Channellslanos,  Chief  rivers:  Severn,  Thames, 
Trent,  Mersey,  Ouse,  Medway,  Tvne,  Dee,  Tees, 
Wear,  Derwent,  and  Eden.  Lakes:  Derwent- 
water,  Ulleswater,  Windermere,  and  Kesmck. 
EstuarieH:  those  of  the  Thames,  Mersey,  Hum' 
ber,  Severn,  Dee,  Southampton  Water,  and  the 
Wash.  It  has  numerous  capes  and  headlands. 
Mountains:  The  principal  mountains  are  those 
of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Yorkshire, 
with  the  Cheviots  on  the  Scottish  border,  the 
Dertjyahiie  "Peak,"  and  the  Cotswolda  in  Glou- 
cestershire.    Numerous  forests  are  spread  over 


the  country.  Soil:  The  major  part  of  the  land 
is  fertile  and  highly  productive,  owing  to  an 
admirable  system  of  tillage;  while  well-fur- 
nished farm  houses  and  comfortable  cottages 
everywhere  meet  the  eve,  and  evince  that  taite 
for  neatness  and  rural  oeautv  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  nation.    The  same  features. 


The  climate  is  generally  moist,  but  mild  i  .. 
healthful.  Chiettowns:  London  (capital  of  the 
British  Empire),  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  Hull,  Bristol,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Sheffield,  Bath,  Oxford,  Cariisle,  etc. 

English  Channel,  the  arm  of  sea  which 
separates  En^and  from  France,  extending,  on 
the  English  side,  from  Dover  to  Land's  End: 
and  on  the  French,  from  Calais  to  the  island  ot 
Ushant.  On  the  east  it  communicates  with  the 
German  Ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Dover,  twenty- 
one  miles  wide;  and  on  the  west  it  opens  into 
the  Atlantic  by  an  entrance  about  100  miles 
wide.    At  its  greatest  breadth  it  is  about  150 

Erie  Canal,  the  largest  artificial  water- 
way in  the  United  States,  serving  to  connect  the 
Great  Lakes  with  the  sea.  It  tiegina  at  Buffalo 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  extends  to  the  Hudaoti  at 
Albany.  It  ia  387  miles  long;  has  in  all 
seventy-two  locks;  a  surface  width  of  seventy 
feet,  bottom  width  of  forty-two  feet,  and  deptn 
of  seven  feet.  It  is  carried  over  several  larp 
streams  on  stone  aqueducts;  was  opened  in 
1825;  and  up  to  1901  had  cost  for  construction, 
enlargement,  and  maintenance  152,540,800.  In 
November,  1903,  the  people  of  New  York  State 
voted  to  enlarge  the  canal  so  as  to  accommcxlate 
one-thousand-ton  barges. 

Erie,  Lake,  one  of  the  great  chun  of  North 
American  lakes,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  On- 
tario, about  265  miles  long,  63|  miles  broad  at 
its  center,  from  200  to  TlO  feet  deep  at  the 
deepest  piart;  area,  7,750  square  milee.  The 
whole  of  its  south  shore  ia  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  north  within  that 
of  Canada.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  upper 
lakes  by  Detroit  River  at  its  northwest  extrcm- 
itv.  and  discharges  its  waters  into  Lake  Ontario 
the  Niagara  Biver  at  its  nmtfaeaat  end. 
Wetland  Canal  enables  vessels  to  pass  from 
11  lo  Lake  Ontario. 

Etna,  or  ./Xltna,  Mount,  the  greatest 
volcano  in  Europe,  a  mountain  in  the  province 
of  Catania.  Sicily;  height,  9,652  feet.  It  rises 
immediately  from  the  sea,  has  a  drcumference 
of  more  than  100  miles,  and  dominates  the  whole 
northeast  of  Sicily,  having  a  number  of  towns 
and  villaf^  on  it^  lower  slopes.  The  top  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow;  midway  down  is 
the  woody  or  forest  region;  at  the  foot  is  a 
region  of  orchards,  vineyards,  olive  groves,  etc. 
The  eruptions  of  Etna  have  been  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  destructive.  That  of  1169 
overwhelmed  Catania  and  buried  15,000  peratma 
in  the  ruins.  In  1669,  the  lava  mread  over  the 
country  for  forty  days,  and  10,000  perscma  u« 
estimated  to  have  perished.    In  1693,  there  was 
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1735,  the  year  of  the  Lisbon  eartbau>ke.  Among 
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more  recant  eruptions  ar«  those  of  1852,  1865, 
1874,  1879.  1886,  1892. 

Euphrates,  or  El  Frat.  a  celebrated 
river  of  Western  Asia,  in  Aaatic  Turkey,  having 
a  double  source  in  two  stieama  rising  in  the 
Anti-Taurus  Range.  Its  total  length  is  about 
1,750  miles,  and  the  area  of  its  ba^n,  260,000 
square  miles.  It  flows  mainlv  in  a  southeast 
course  through  the  great  alluvial  plains  of 
Babylonia  and  Chaldata  till  it  falls  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  several  mouths,  of  which  only 
one  in  Persian  territory  is  navi^ble;  About 
100  miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  joined  by  the 
Tigris,  when  the  unit«d  streams  take  the  name 
of  8hatt-el-Arab.  It  is  navigable  for  about ! 
1,200  miles,  but  navigation  is  somewhat  impeded  ' 
bv  rapids  and  shallows. 

'Faneull  Hall,  a  public  halt  in  Boston, 
presented  to  the  town  by  Peter  Faneuil,  in  1740, 
comprising  a  market-place  on  the  first  floor,  and 
a  town  hall  and  other  rooms  above.  In  1761, 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1763,  it  was  re- 
built by  the  town;  and,  in  1775,  during  the 
British  occupation  of  Boston,  it  was  used  for  a 
theater.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  this 
building  was  often  used  as  a  meeting  place  by 
thepat  riots. 

Florence  (Italian,  Firenze;  ancient,  Flor- 
entia  TuBcorum),  a  magnificent  city  of  Italy, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Firenze.  and  for- 
meriy  of  Tuscany.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  125  miles 
north  of  Rome.  The  two  parts  of  the  city  are 
connected  by  six  bridges,  and  the  whole  city 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  upwards  of 
az  miles  in  extent.  In  architectural  jjreten- 
mons,  Florence  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of 
Italy.  Its  cathedral,  which  dates  from  the 
close  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  is  of  great 
extent  and  magnificence;  and  it  has  many 
Other  churches  only  less  interesting  or  beautiful. 
For  its  collections  of  paintings  and  sculpture 
Florence  is  scarcely  eicelled  by  any  city  of 
Europe.  It  has  produced,  perhaps,  a  greater 
number  of  celebrated  men  tlian  any  other  con- 
tinental city,  including  Dant«,  Petrarch,  Boc- 
caccio, Michael  Angclo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
Galileo.  The  manufactures  of  Florence  are  few 
and  of  small  importance.  Satins,  silks,  jewelry, 
and  mosaics,  are,  however,  manufactured  to 
tome  extent,  and  straw-plaiting  occupies  a  con- 
riderable  number  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
,  people.  As  the  capital  of  the  province,  Floi^  I 
ence  is  still  a  place  of  some  political  importance,  f 
Population,  205,589.  1 

France  is  a  maritime  country  in  the  west 
of  Europe,  forming  one  of  its  mo^t  extensive, 
most  populous,  and  most  influential  states.  It 
is  bounded  north  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Straits  of  Dover;  northwest  by  the  English 
Channel;  west  by  the  Atlantic,  more  especially 
that  part  of  it  called  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  south 
by  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  east  by 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  German  Territory 
of  Alsace;  northeast  by  German  Lorraine, 
Luxemburg,  and  Belgium.  On  taking  a  survey 
of  this  great  country  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  advantages  it  derives  from  its 
position.  It  not  only  forms  a  continuous  and 
compact  whole,  but,  while  protected  by  great 


natural  barriers  at  most  parts  where  it  is  con- 

nected  with  the  continent,  a  long  line  of  coast 
on  the  west  and  northwest  eives  it  immediate 
access  to  the  great  ocean  thoroughfare,  while 
on  the  south  its  harbors  in  the  Mediterranean 
secure  to  it  a  large  share  in  the  traffic  of  that 
important  inland  eea.  The  chief  plains  are 
those  of  Burgundy  and  of  the  oceanic  district, 
embracing  the  lower  basins  of  the  Seine,  Loire, 
and  Garonne.  There  are  four  ^reat  mountain- 
chains— the  Pyrenees,  separating  France  from 
Spain;  the  Cevenno-Vosgian  Range,  formed  of 
the  Cevennes.  running  east  and  west  between 
the  Rhone  and  Loire,  and  the  Vosges,  running 
irth  and  south  between  the  Moselle  and  the 
:w  boundary-iine ;  the  Alps,  which  separate 
(he  Swiss  Territory  from  the  provinces  of  Savoy 
and  Nice;  and  the  Sardo-Cormcan  Range,  wlucn 
belongs,  as  the  name  implies,  to  the  islands  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsica.  The  French  portion  of 
the  Alps  now  includes  several  of  the  highest 
mountains  and  most  elevated  passes  of  the  range 
— ^as  Mont  Blanc,  Mont  Iseran,  Mont  Cenis,  and 
the  pass  of  Little  St.  Bernard,  etc.  In  Cornea, 
the  highest  peak  rises  to  an  elevation  of  9.000  feet. 
The  grand  watershed  of  France  is  the  Cevenno- 
Voseian  chain,  which  determines  the  direction 
of  tiie  four  great  rivers,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the 
Garonne,  and  the  Rhone;  the  first  three  of  which 
flow  northwest  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  or  the 
English  Channel,  and  the  fourth  into  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons.  France  possesses  only  one  lake  of  anv 
importance,  Le  Grand-Lieu,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Nantes,  which  has  an  area  of  about  14,300 
acres;  but  the  country  abounds  in  salt  marshes 
or  ponds,  more  especially  in  the  districts  of 
Gascony,  Roussillon,  and  Languedoc.  Prance 
is  peculiarly  rich  in  mineral  springs,  of  which 
there  are  said  to  be  nearly  1,000  in  use.  It 
possesses  one  of  the  healthiest  climates  in  Europe, 
although,  owin^  to  its  great  extent  of  area,  very 
considerable  diveraties  of  temperature  are  to 
be  met  with.  Of  the  vegetable  products  <^ 
France,  which,  from  varied  climatic  and  geog- 
nostic  relations,  are  necessarily  characterized 
by  great  abundance  and  diversity,  the  most 
generally  cultivated  are  the  cereals;  the  vine, 
chestnuts,  olives,  culinary  fruits  and  vegetables, 
hops,  beetroot  for  the  manufacture  ol  sugar, 
tobacco,  madder,  chicory.  The  cultivation  of 
the  mulberry  tree  derives  importance  from  its 
bearing  on  tbe  production  of  silk.  The  vine  has, 
from  a  very  early  period,  constituted  one  of  the 
rincipal  sources  of  tlie  agricultural  wealth  of 
'ranee.  The  choicest  wines  are  grown  in  the 
Bordelais,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne,  but  some 
excellent  kinds  are  produced  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  and  in  some  of  the  southern  departs 
ments.  The  principal  forest  trees  are  the  cnest- 
nut  and  beech  on  the  central  mountains,  the 
oak  and  cork  trees  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  fir 
in  the  Landes.  The  destruction  of  the  national 
forests  has  been  enormous  within  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  French  government  expends 
between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  francs  annually 
in  aiding  by  subsidies  those  engaged  in  the  great 
fisheries.  The  chief  mineral  products  of  France 
are  coal  and  iron,  in  the  excavation  of  which 
nearly  250,000  men  are  now  employed.  France 
presents  a  great  variety  of  geoloncal  formations, 
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but  although  we  meet  with  an  almost  complete 
auccessioD  of  all  the  stratified  and  non-stratified 
formations  they  are  distributed  with  great  in- 
equality. The  best  carpets  are  made  in  Au- 
buBBOD,  Abbeyvilla,  and  Amiena,  Paiia  is  the 
■eat  of  industry  for  some  of  the  most  costly 
fftbiics,  aa  Gotielina.  tapestry,  shawls  of  great 
value,  watches,  clocks,  articles  of  "vertu,"  car- 
riages, philosophicai  inatruments,  etc.  Sevres 
stands  unrivaled  for  its  china  and  glasa.  St. 
Gobain  and  St.  Qulriu  manufacture  looking- 
^asses  pf  the  largest  size.  The  great  emporiums 
<tf  trade  are  Paris,  Lyons,  St.  Etiennc,  Lille, 
Rh^ms,  Ntmea,  Toulouse,  etc.;  and  the  moat 
attractive  maritime  porta  are  Marseilles,  Cette, 
Havre,  Bordeaux,  etc. 
Ctangea,  a  river  of  Hindustan,  one  of  the 

Cteat  rivers  of  Asia,  ri«ng  in  the  Himalaya 
ntaina,   in  Garhwal   State,   and  formed   by 


prae,  ten  miles  below  Srinagar,  1,500  feet  above 
■ea-Ievel.  The  Ganges  is  navigable  tor  boats 
of  a  large  size  nearly  1,500  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  an  imperative  duty  of  the  Hindus  to  bathe 
in  the  Ganges,  or  at  least  to  wash  themselves 
with  its  water,  and  to  distribute  alms,  on  certian 
days.  The  Hindua  believe  that  whoever  dies  on 
ita  banks  and  drinks  of  its  water  Wfore  death  is 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  returning  into 
this  world.  Its  water  is  a  con^derable  article 
of  commerce  in  the  remoter  parts  of  India. 

Genoa,  a  city  of  Italy,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  Piedmont,  and  it  atands  at  the  foot 
and  on  the  slope  of  the  Ligurian  Alps.  In  the 
old  part  of  the  city  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
Bteep,  but  in  the  newer  parts  there  are  several 
spacious  promenades;  though  generally  the  ir- 
ngular  rising  ground  on  which  the  city  is  built 
hfW  prevented  any  comprehensive  plan  of  im- 
provement, and  it  still  retains  much  of  that 
c]uaintDe8s  of  arehitectural  character  for  which 
it  has  long  been  celebrated.  There  are  many 
magnificent  churches  in  Genoa,  of  which  the 
principal  is  the  Duorao,  or  Cnthedral,  of  St. 
Lorenzo.  It  is  one  of  tlie  chief  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  there  are  local  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  silk,  jewelry,  etc.  Genoa  was 
the  birthplace  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  of 
many  other  famous  men.     Population,  234.710. 

Oerman  Umpire,  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  conmsting  of  a  federation  of  semi- 
independent  and  otber  states,  which  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  North-Central  Europe. 
The  following  table  shows  the  elements  of  which 
the  German  Empire  as  now  constituted  is  made 
up; 
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Among  the  Germans  themselves  tb^  country 
is  known  as  "Deutschland";  to  the  French  as 
"Allemagne";  while  its  Latin  denomination 
is  "  Germania,"  whence  the  English  name. 
Germany  lies  between  the  Baltic  Sea,  Denmark, 
and  the  North  Sea  on  the  north,  and  Switzer- 
land and  a  part  of  Austria  on  the  south,  and  be- 
tween France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands 
on  the  west,  and  the  rest  of  Austria  and  Rusma 
on  the  east.  The  northern  part  of  Germany 
forms  part  of  the  great  European  plajn,  and  \a 
for  the  most  part  flat.  Its  soil  is  not  very  fertile, 
and  exten^ve  forests  alternate  with  heaths, 
morasses,  and  small,  shallow  lakes.  Central 
Germany  may  be  described  aa  hilly;  its  scnl  is 
fertile,  and  its  scenery  is  often  very  pictumque. 
The  greater  part  of  Southern  Germany  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  plateau  of  Bavaria,  which  rises 
about  1^600  feet  above  the  aea  level,  and  in- 
creases in  elevation  towards  the  west,  where  it 
forms  the  Schwair  Wold,  or  Black  Forest  Range. 
Some  of  the  mountain  chains  of  Germany, 
especially  the  Hara  Mountains  and  the  Ere^e- 
birge,  are  very  rich  in  minerals.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Vistula,  and 
Upper  Danube;  others  of  lesa  note  are  the  Ems, 
Weser,  Pregel,  and  Niemen.  The  climate  of 
Gennany  is,  on  the  whole,  temperate  and  sa- 
lubrious, though  the  winters  are  somewhat 
severe,  and  the  Rhine  is  occaaonally  frozen 
as  far  south  aa  Mannheim.  Germany  is  rich 
in  mineral  products;  cobalt,  arwnic,  sulphur, 
saltpeter,  Euum,  gypsum,  bismuth,  pumice- 
stone,  a^te,  ocher,  emery,  vitriol,  are  among 
the  exporta.  Its  vegetable  products  comprise 
a  large  portion  of  the  European  flora.  All  the 
ordinary  cereala  are  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  north.  Its  best  wine-producing  districts 
are  the  valleys  of  the  Danube,  Rhine,  Main, 
Necker,  and  Moselle,  which  are  also  noted  for 
the  escellence  of  their  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  principal  seaports  are  Hamburg,  Biemen, 
Lubeck,  Altona,  Cuxhaven,  Bremerbaven,  Stial- 
sund,  Stettin,  Dantzig,  KOnirsberg,  and  Hemel. 
Inland,  the  chief  commensal  dtiea  are  Ftank- 
forton-the-Main,  Breslau,  Leipzig,  Colore, 
Nuremberg,  Elberfeld,  Muhlhouae,  Chemniti, 
Menti,  and  Augsbuig, 
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Gtanta'  Causeway  (deriving  its  name 
from  a  U^nd  that  it  was  the  commeDcement  of 
a  road  to  be  constructed  by  giants  acrosa  the 
channel  to  Scatland)  is  a  natural  pier  or  mole 
ot  columiiar  basalt,  projecting  from  the  north 
coast  of  Antiim,  Irelanci,  into  the  North  Chan- 
nel, seven  miles  northeast  of  Portnish.  It  is 
part  <rf  an  overlving  mass  of  basalt  from  300  to 
600  feet  in  thickness,  which  covers  almost  the 
whole  county  of  Antrim,  and  the  east  part  of 
Londonderry. 

Gibraltar,  a  seaport,  and  one  of  the  strotiK- 
eat  fortresses  in  Europe  belon^ng  to  England, 
is  situated  in  the  south  of  Spain  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  sixty-one  miles 
southeast  of  Cadiz.  The  number  and  stren^h 
of  the  military  works,  and  the  vast  galleries 
opened  in  the  calcareous  rock,  excite  admira- 
tion. The  fortress,  though  taken  by  surprise 
by  the  British,  in  1704,  is  considered  impreg- 
nable. The  sea-passage,  extending  from  Cape 
Spartel,  Spain,  to  Cape  Ceuta,  A/nca,  connects 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
length  about  thirty-six  miles;  narrowest  width 
between  Europa  Point  and  Ceuta,  fifteen  mites; 
broadening  westward  to  twenty-four  miles.  A 
strong  current  sets  in  from  the  Atlantic  through 
these  straits,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  counter 
current  passes  underneath. 

Glaciers  are  generall;^  masses  of  consoli- 
dated snow,  which  by  their  own  weight  move 
slowly  down  the  mountain  where  they  have 
been  accumulated.  Their  pace  is  seldom  more 
than  one  inch  per  hour.  Alonr  their  udes  or 
over  their  surface  are  scatterea  accumulations 
of  stone  and  detritus,  which  are  called  moraines. 
The  Alpine  Glaciara  give  birth  to  the  five  zreat 
rivers  of  Central  Europe  —  the  Rhine,  Rhone, 
Po,  Iim,  and  Adige.  Glaciers  move  like  rivers, 
faster  in  the  middle  and  above  than  at  the  sides 
and  along  the  bottom.  The  torrent  of  icy  water 
that  issues  from  the  lower  end  of  them  is  ^mply 
the  result  of  melting.  The  largest  glacier  in  the 
world  is  the  Muir,  in  Alaska;  the  largest  in  Eu> 
rope  is  the  Justeldals  Brae,  in  Norway. 

Glasgow,  the  industrial  metropolis  of 
Scotland,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant cities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Clyde,  which  affords  great  fa- 
(uUties  for  steam-boat  traffic  and  shipping.  The 
wharfs  and  docks  afford  extensive  accommoda- 
tion for  vessels  of  every  description.  Glasgow 
is  celebrated  as  tbe  great  Scottish  emoorium  of 
trade  and  manufactures.  The  ann 
of  the  port  is  some  1,500,000  tons.  The 
of  Glasgow  rose  about  the  middle  of  the  lust 
century,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  American  and 
West  Indian  commerce.  Since  then  the  manii- 
facture  of  cotton  goods  has  risen  to  a  great  ex- 
tent; as  also  woolens,  silks,  glass,  iron,  stone- 
ware, and  chemicals. 

Grand  Canyon,  a  go:^  through  which 
the  Colorado  River  flows  in  Arizona;  sixty- 
five  miles  from  Flagstaff.  It  is  one  of  the  natural 
wonders  with  which  that  country  abounds. 
The  canyon  is  a  gorge  217  miles  long,  or  with 
the  addition  of  Marble  Canyon,  connected  with 
it,  286  miles.  It  is  from  nine  to  thirt«en  miles 
wide  and  6,300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  pk- 
t:au.    This  depth  is  maintained  for  about  fifty 


miles  and  surpasaea  that  of  any  other  canyon 

in  the  world. 

Great  Britain,  or  The  BritlihBnf 
plre>  Britain,  or  rather  Britannia,  was  the 
name  which  was  jgiven  by  the  Romans  to  mod- 
em England  and  Scotknd.  The  name  Great 
Briton  was  applied  to  England  and  Scotland 
after  James  I.  ascended  the  Engtish  throne  in 
1603.  These  with  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  constitute  the  British 
Isles,  or  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  and  if  the  colonial  and  other  for- 
eign possesions  be  added,  they  form  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  Of  this  empire  it  mav  safely  be 
said  that  it  is  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  covers  an  area  five  times  the  mze 
of  the  Per^an  Empire  under  Darius,  and  four 
times  that  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Augustus. 

Great  Britain  proper  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  east  by  the  North  Sea,  on 
the  south  by  the  English  Channel,  and  on  the  west 
bv  the  Atlantic,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  St.  George's 
Cnannel.  The  most  northerly  point  is  Dunnet 
Head  in  Caithness;  the  most  southerly  Lizard 
Point  in  Cornwall;  the  most  easterly,  Lowestoft 
Ness  in  SufTolk;  and  the  moat  westerly,  Ardna- 
murehan  Point  in  Argyleshire.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  608  miles,  and  its  greatest  width 
—  from  Land's  End  to  the  east  coast  of  Kent  — 
about  320  miles  |  while  its  surface  contains 
88,094  square  mJes.  Aa  the  rocks  of  Great 
Britain  form  the  typical  scries  of  the  earth's 
strata,  the  geology  of  that  country  becomes  of 
great  importance  as  a  key  to  the  universal  com- 
position of  the  crust  of  the  globe.  The  whole  of 
the  recognized  series  occur  in  Great  Britain, 
one  or  two  only  being  developed  more  fully  else- 
where. All  the  physical  features  of  the  country 
are  intimately  connected  with  its  geological 
structure.  The  older  Paleozoic  rocks  produce 
mountainous  regions  intersected  with  deep  and 
narrow  valleys.  The  newer  strata  seldom  rise 
to  a  great  height.  The  highlands  are  rounded 
unduEtions  of  the  strata,  except  where  igneous 
rocks  are  intruded;  and  the  valleys  are  broad 
and  shallow.  In  Scotland  there  are  consequently 
two  extensive  mountainous  districts  occupied 
chiefly  with  rocks  of  Silurian  axe,  and  interven- 
ing valleys  filled  up  with  Ola  Red  Sandstone 
and  Carboniferous  measures.  The  climate  of 
Great  Britain  derives  its  peculiar  character 
from  the  insular  situation  of  the  country,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  prevailing  direction  of 
the  winds.  It  is  mild  and  equable  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  the  winters  being  considerably 
warmer  and  the  summers  cooler  than  at  places 
within  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  It  appears 
from  data  furnished  by  the  English  meteorolt^- 
cal  societies  that  the  mean  temperature  of  Eng- 
land is  49.5°,  and  of  Scotland  47.5°.  The  annual 
rain-fall  in  those  districts  where  hills  do  not  inter- 
fere is  in  England  about  twenty-fivo  inches,  and 
similar  parts  of  Scotland  about  twenty-eight. 
Ven  few  species  of  plants  or  animals  are  peculiar 
to  Great  Briton,  its  natural  history  correspond- 
ing generally  with  that  of  continental  Europe. 
The  flora  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island  re- 
sembles that  of  Germany, 
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Greece  u  a  tnaritime  kiiifdom  in  the  south- 
east of  Europe.  It  coixusta  o!  three  portions  — 
the  maiiiland,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  loniaD 
IslandB;  the  mainland  being  almost  separated 
into  two  parts  by  the  gulfs  of  Patras  and  Le- 
panto  on  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  MgiJia  on  the 
east,  but  united  by  the  iBthmus  of  Corintii. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  nearly  all  moun' 
tainous,  and  its  shores  are  bold  and  rocky. 
Although  only  about  on«-haU  of  the  couuti^ 
is  capable  of  cultivation,  the  soil  of  the  rest  is 
naturally  fertile,  and  vegetation  is  singularly 
rich  and  varied,  thaush  agriculture  ia  in  a  back- 
ward state.  The  oTive  is  cultivated  every< 
where;  the  cunant^rape  is  found  on  the  west 
coast  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands;  and  the  mul- 
berry, the  vine,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  etc.,  with 
cotton  and  tobacco,  are' also  cultivated.  Cur- 
lants,  olive  oil,  and  lead,  are  the  principal  ex- 

eirtSj  the  lai;ger  portion  of  which  go  to  Great 
ritam.  In  1881,  Greece  acquired  from  Tur- 
key a  large  portion  of  Albania,  so  that  it  now 
has  an  area  of  about  25,000  square  miles.  Its 
total  population  in  1900  was  2,434,000. 

Gulf  Stream,  a  well-defined  current  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  due  to  the  reflux  of  the 
equatorial  current.  The  condensation  and  su- 
perheating of  the  last-named  current  takes  place 
mainly  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  whence  arises  the  name  Gulf  Stream. 
Its  temperature  there  is  about  50°.  It  emerges 
as  a  denned  hot  current  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida,  and  courses  in  a  northeast  direction  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  so  affecting  the  Bermudas  as  to  make 
their  climate  semi-tropical.  Between  these 
islands  and  Halifax  the  Gulf  Stream  is  about 
sixty  miles  broad,  100  fathoms  deep,  and  moves 
at  the  rate  of  three  knots  an  hour.  It  is  of  a 
deep  blue  color,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dull 
green  of  the  Arctic  reflux.  The  Gulf  Stream 
movea  in  a  northeast  direction  toward  Europe. 
It  is  generally  believed  to  be  through  its  influ- 
ence that  the  west  coast  of  the  European  conti- 
nent is  so  much  milder  than  the  corresponding 
latitudes  of  America. 

Hague,  The  (hag).  (French  La  Have; 
Dutch  Gravenhaag,  "the  count's  mead.")  The 
capital  city  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  South  Holland,  ten  miles  southwest 
of  Leyden.  It  is  a  finely-built  and  commo- 
dious place,  after  the  cnaracteristic  Dutch 
fashion,  and  contsins  the  royal  palace,  and 
numerous  fine  public  edifices.  It  is  the  seat  of 
government  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
of  the  Netherlands.  Iron-founding  and  copper 
and  lead-smelting  are  among  the  principal 
industries  of  the  city.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  William  III.  of  England,  and  Charies  II. 
embarked  from  this  port  prior  to  the  Restora- 
tion.    Population,  2^j054. 

Halifax,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  Do- 
minion  of  Canada,  and  the  principal  naval 
station  of  the  domimon,  is  dtuated  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  peninsulSj  on  a  declivity  ovei^ 
looking  the  harbor,  which  is  one  of  the  &iest  in 
the  world.  Its  pure  air  and  beautiful  surround' 
ing  scenery  have  brought  it  into  high  repiit«  as 
a  watering-^lace;  but  it  has  also  a  tluiving 
trade;   and  its  exports,  especially  of  dried  fiah. 


tjmber,  cattle,  and  whale  and  ei 


I  oil,  a 
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conaderable.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  an  Angli- 
can bishopric  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  arcb- 
bishopric.  It  was  founded  by  Governor  Com- 
wallis  in  1749.     Population,  40,832. 

Hamburs;,  one  of  the  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many, a  member  of  the  German  Empire,  is  the 
greatest  commercial  port  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  is  aitualed  about  eighty  miles  from 
the  North  Sea,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Elbe. 
The  town  of  Altona  adjoins  it  on  the  west. 
From  the  Elbe  proceed  canals  which  intersect 
the  east  and  lower  part  of  the  city  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  it  is  also  intersected  by  the  Alster, 
which  here  forms  two  streams,  the  Binnenaister 
and  Aussenalster.  The  quays  and  hari^or 
accommodation  are  very  extensive.  After  the 
destructive  fire  of  1842  whole  streets  were 
rebuilt  in  a  magnificent  and  expensive  style. 
Hamburg  is  of  most  importance  on  account 
of  its  great  shipping  trade  and  the  buadness  of 
banking,  exchange,  marine  assurance,  etc., 
carried  on  in  connection  with  it.  Its  manu- 
factures, including  shipbuilding,  tobacco  and 
cigar  making,  iron-founding,  brewing,  etc., 
though  large  are  lesa  important.  The  city  owes 
its  foundation  to  the  Emperor  Chaiiemagne. 
Population,  802,793. 

Havana,  or,  in  English,  "The  Harbor,"  by 
far  the  most  important  city  in  the  West  Indies, 
is  the  capital  oi  Cuba,  and  stands  on  the  west 
side  of  the  entrance  to  a  magnificent  harbor 
capable  of  holding  1,000  vessels.  This  entrance 
is  defended  by  uie  Mora  and  Punta  castles. 
The  principal  biuldings,  which  are  built  entirely 
of  stone,  are  the  catiedral,  the  government 
bouse,  the  admiralty,  general  posUoffice,  the 
royal  tobacco  factory,  et«.,  and  a  univeraty  and 
law  school.  There  are  also  theatere,  daily  news- 
papers, a  fine  dockyard,  a  botanic  garden,  and 
some  fine  promenades.  Th:^  principal  manu- 
facture is  cigars,  which  have  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Spain,  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain.  Population, 
275,000. 

Hell  Gate,  New  York,  is  a  narrow  chan- 
nel of  the  East  lUver,  about  seven  miles  north- 


formerly  dangerous  on  account  of  the  eddies 
produced  under  certain  conditions  of  the  tides 
—  whence  its  old  Dutch  name  of  HorUrgatt,  or 
"whirlpool  pass/"  whereof  the  present  term  is 
a  corruption.  The  rocks  facing  its  entrance 
into  the  East  River  were  removed  by  submarine 
blasting  in  1876  and  1885. 

Himalayas,  The  {klm-ahri&'y&i),  or 
Himalaya  Mountains.  The  loftiest  chain  of 
mountams  in  the  worid,  Isdng  between  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  the  lliibetan  table-land 
in  South  Central  Asia.  Its  length  is  estimated 
at  1,900  miles;  its  mean  br^idth  at  ninety 
miles;  and  its  surface  covers  an  area  of  160,000 
square  miles,  or  thereabouts.  Its  chief  summits 
are  those  of  Mount  Everest,  28,002  feet  (tbe 
highest  point  of  land  known);  Kanchanjann, 
28,156;  and  Dhawaloghiri,  25,500  feet.  On 
the  southern  slope,  vegetation  exists  at  on  alti- 
tude of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  highest 
human  habitation  is  found  at  9,000  feet;  on  the 
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northern,  vegetation  is  met  with  &t  17,500  feet; 
and  villi«es  at  13,000  feet.  It  ia  rich  in  min- 
erola,  and  poaaesaea  ita  own  (Ustinctive  flora  and 


Fra^«at  or  Flowing  StreaniB),  a  smairisland 
off  the  Boutheaat  coast  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Quang-Tong,  now  belonging  to  the  British. 
It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary 
that  leads  to  Canton,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant south-east  seventy-five  milea.  It  is  about 
ten  miles  in  length  and  seven  and  one-half  miies 
in  breadth,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  strait.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and 
situated  on  a  magnificent  bay  is  the  thriving 
town  of  Victoria,  where  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  is  centered.  The  town  stretches  for 
about  four  miles  aions  the  shore  and  also  ascends 
the  hillside  and  the  laces  of  the  ravines  above. 
It  is  generally  well-built,  with  nide  streets  and 
handsome  terraces,  and  ther«  is  a  massive  sea 
wall  along  the  sea  front.  Hons-Kong  is  a  free 
port,  and  there  are  no  returns  of  its  total  trade, 
the  chief  articles  of  which  consist  of  cottons  and 
opium  as  imports,  tea  and  silk  as  exports.  The 
foreign  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  the 
United  States,  Singapore,  Japan,  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  and  Germany.     Population,    283,905. 

Honolulu^  a  city  and  capital  of  Hawaii, 
on  the  island  of  Oahu,  on  Oahu  Bay.  It  is  the 
most  important  city  in  the  Pacific  islands  and  is 
an  important  entrepot  for  vessels,  between  the 
United  States  and  Asiatic  countries.  The  city 
is  situated  amid  beautiful  tropical  surroundings 
and  has  an  equable  and  healthful  climate. 
Among  the  chief  points  of  intere.'jt  are  the  palace, 
the  government  buildings,  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  post-office,  and  the  Bishop  Museum. 
There  are  numerous  churches,  public  schools, 
public  library,  theater,  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, telephone  and  telegraph,  banks,  electric 
fights  and  street  railways,  and  many  commercial 
establishments.     Population,  39,306. 

Hoosac  Mountain,  a  part  of  the  Green 
Mountain  range  in  western  Massachusetts, 
through  which  is  pierced  the  most  notable  rail- 
waj'  tunnel  in  America.  The  Hoosac  tunnel, 
which  has  a  length  of  nearly  five  miles,  was 
commenced  in  IS^I,  for  the  line  between  Boston 
and  Albany,  waa  twice  obandoned,  and  wa.i 
finally  opened  in  1875,  having  coat  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  about  $18,000,000. 

Hudson  River,  or  Nortb  River.  A 
river  of  New  York,  which  rises  in  the  hills  to 
the  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  after  a  south- 
erly course  of  upwards  of  300  miles,  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  below  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  is  navieable  as  far  asTroy,  166  miles  above 
New  York,  and  is  connected  by  canals  with 
Lakes  Champlain  and  Erie. 

Hungary,  Kingdom  ot  (Magyar,  Ors- 
aig;  German,  Ungam).  A  large  country  of 
Central  Europe,  formerly  havinz  an  independent 
autonomy,  but  now  forming  the  major  portion 
ot  the  Austrian  Empire,  it  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  a  large  and  fertile,  and  generally  well- 
wopded  plain,  watered  by  the  Danube  and  its 
numerous  affluents.  To  the  north  and  east 
this  plun  is  bounded  by  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
t^s,  while  oD  the  west  it  impinges  upon  the 


provinces  of  Moravia,  Styria,  and  Lower  Austria. 
To  the  south,  the  course  of  the  Danube,  and  its 
tributary  the  Save,  mark  the  line  of  the  Turkish 
frontier.  It  is  rich  in  mines  ot  the  pnclous 
metals,  iron,  copper,  and  coal.  It,  neddea, 
has  large  agricultural  wealth,  cereals,  hemp, 
tobacco,  etc.  Its  wines,  especially  that  of  To- 
kay, are  of  excellent  quality.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  cotton,  woolen,  coarse  linen  fabrics, 
riass  and  earthenware.  Chief  towns:  fiuda- 
Peath  (the  twin  capital),  Maria  Theredenstadt, 
Temesvar,  Szegedin,  Grosswardein,  Debreciin, 
Presburg,  Komom,  Gran,  and  Arad.  The 
inhabitants  con^st  of  seven  distinct  races,  viz: 
the  Maeyars  (Hungarian a  proper),  Slovaks, 
Croats,  Rusniaks,  Jews,  Germans,  and  Wallachs. 
The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  chief  form  of  religion. 

Huron.  One  of  the  five  great  lakes  of 
North  America,  about  800  miles  in  circuit, 
bounded  west  and  southwest  by  the  State  of 
Michigan;  on  other  sides  by  Upper  Canada, 
Its  surface  is  581  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
its  depth  is  about  700  feet.  Its  waters  are 
remarkable  for  their  clearness  aod  purity.  This 
vast  body  ot  water  is  said  to  contain  3.000 
islands,  one  of  them,  the  Great  Manitoulin,  or 
Sacred  I.^land,  running  parallel  to  almost  the 
whole  ot  the  northern  coast,  which  is  one  con- 
tinuous moss  of  comparatively  barren  rocks. 

India,  or  Hindustan.  The  greatest  of 
the  three  great  peninsulas  which  constitute  the 
south  of  Ada  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  on  the  east  by  Burmab 
and  the  Bay  of  Bencal,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Sulieman  and  Hala  Mountains  and  the  Arabian 
Sea.  The  surface  of  the  peninsula  is  highly 
diversified,  but  consists  mamlv  of  three  parU 

—  namely,  first,  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan, 
in  the  south,  between  the  Visdhya  Hills  and 
Cape  Comorin,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Ghauts;  second,  a 
vast  lowland  plain  in  the  center,  embracing  the 
entire  ba.^in  of  the  Ganges  and  the  lower  baans 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra;  third,  a 
lofty  ^plateau,  in  the  north,  fonnine  the  southern 
margin  of  eastern  high  Asia,  and  traversed  by 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  loftiest  mounl^ns 
on  the  earth's  surface.  In  the  central  end 
southern  regions  the  heat  is  ver^  great,  but  the 
elevated  i^ioas  in  the  north  enjoy  a  temperate 
climate.     The  year  is  divided  into  three  seasons 

—  the  hot,  the  rainy,  and  the  temperate.  The  hot 
season  commences  in  March,  the  rainy  in  June, 
and  the  temperate  in  October.  As  almost  the 
whole  of  India  lies  within  the  tropics,  the  vege- 
tation, wherever  there  is  a  suilicient  amount  of 
moisture,  is  abundant  and  luxuriant.  Rice 
and  grain  are  grown  in  immense  quantities;  all 
the  fruits  of  the  tropics  are  found  m  the  utmost 
perfection;  pepper,  spices,  and  almost  every 
tind  of  garden  vegetable,  are  produced ;  and  the 
forests  are  of  vast  extent,  producing  immenae 
quantities  of  valuable  timber.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  large  and  extendve  tracts  of 
sandy   desert,   many  parts   of   the   surface  are 

Sngle,  and  the  Himalayas  are  the  abode  of  snow, 
any  parts  of  India  are  still  infested  mth  wild 
animals.  The  principal  cities  are:  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Madras,  Lucknow,  Delhi,  Lahore,  and 
Cawnpore.  ^  --v  I 
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Indian  OceaOf  one  of  the  five  grand 
divi^ons  of  the  iiniverEal  ocean,  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  tne  most  southern  extremity  of  Tas- 
mania or  Van  Dieman's  Land.  Ite  other  limits, 
reckoned  from  the  laBt-mentioned  point,  are 
Van  Dieraan's  Land,  AuBtraiia,  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, Farther  India,  Hindustan,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Africa.  Gradually  narrowing  from  south  to 
north,  the  Indian  Ocean  forka  at  Cape  Comorin 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east  and  the 
Arabian  Sea  on  the  west,  the  latter  ^rain 
branchinK  ofF  into  two  arms,  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Red  Sea,  which  reach  respectively  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Mediterranean.  These  details  exclude 
the  waters  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  belong- 
ing rather  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  contains 
thousands  of  islands  or  rather  tens  of  thousands. 
Of  these,  Madagascar  is  the  largest,  and,  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  it  to  the  east  as 
the  continent  of  Africa  is  to  the  west,  lie  Bourbon 
or  Reunion  toward  the  south,  and  Mauritii 
toward  the  north.  Next  in  size  to  Madagasca 
and,  in  fact,  the  only  other  island  of  any  co: 
mderable  magnitude,  is  Ceylon. 

IndlanapoliS)  capital  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, is  the  geocraphical  center  of  the  State,  and 
on  the  edge  of  a  great  natural  gas  re^on.  The 
most  prominent  public  building  is  the  State 
House,  completed  in  1887,  occupying  two 
squares,  and  costing  $2,000,000.  The  courts 
house,  erected  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  S1,2D0,000,  is 
anotl^r  imposing  structure.  The  principal 
manufactures  include  steam  engines,  machinery, 
foundry  supplies,  and  products,  steel,  glass, 
flour,  tin  plate,  tile,  bicycles,  chain,  paper,  and 
pumps.  There  are  eight  grain  elevators  with  a 
capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels.  The  stockyard 
interest  are  important,  and  the  city  ranks  high 
as  a  railroad  and  distributing  center.  Popula- 
tion, 212,198. 

Ireland)  a  lane  island  to  the  west  of  Great 
Britain,  and  forming  with  it  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  Great  Britain  by  St.  George's  Channel, 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  North  Channel,  the  last 
being  only  about  fourteen  miies  broad  at  its 
narrowest'part,  which  is  between  the  north  coast 
of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Hull  of  Can  tire,  in  Scotland.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  island,  from  Fair  Head,  in  Antrim, 
to  Mizen  Head,  in  Cork,  is  about  300  miies;  and 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  Howth  Head,  near 
Dublin,  to  Slyne  Head,  in  Galway,  is  about  180 
miles.  The  country  is  for  the  most  part  flat, 
but  it  has  mountains  of  considerable  elevation 
in  the  north,  west,  and  south.  A  great  portion 
of  the  central  plain  is  covered  with  bog-land, 
which  occupies  no  less  than  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  surface  of  Ireland;  but  much  of  the  re- 
maining soil  is  fertile,  and  the  humidity  of  the 
climate,  and  the  equability  of  the  temperature  — 
much  greater  than  those  of  England  — ■  have 
given  to  the  island  its  verdant  appearance, 
which  has  earned  for  it  the  name  of  the  ''Emerald 
Island."  A^cultuie  is,  however,  in  a  back- 
ward condition;  and,  m  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  coal,  there  are  few  manufactures, 
except  that  of  linen,  which  is  carried  on  chieBy 


boot-lik 


in  the  districts  of  Belfast,  Armagh,  and  Drog- 

Italf  (Italian,  Italia),  a  kingdom  of  South- 
■  -    Europe,   embracing  the  entire  peninsula, 
-like  m  shape,  extending  between  the  Ad- 

a  Sea  on  the  east  and  the  Ligurian  and 

Tyrrhenian  Seas  on  the  west,  tt^ther  with  the 
rich  and  considerable  region  which  is  bounded 
north  by  Switierland  and  the  Tyrol,  east  by 
Camiola  and  the  Austrian  Littorole,  and  nest 
by  France.  Length,  northwest  to  southeut 
(or  from  Mont  Blanc  to  Cape  PortJo  di  Palo, 
Sicily),  780  miles;  average  width,  100  miles. 
This  kingdom  has  a  coast  line  of  about  3,350 
miles,  one-third  of  which  is  insulated,  the  prin- 
cipal indentations  of  the  sea  being  the  gulfs  of 
Venice,  Manfredonia,  Taranto,  Squillace,  Poli- 
castro,  GaCta,  Spezzia,  and  Genoa;  besides 
those  of  Asinora  and  Cagliari,  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  and  Castellamare  in  that  of  Sicily. 
The  latter  island  is  divided  from  the  continent 
by  the  Strait  of  Mes^na.  Beudes  the  islands 
just  named,  there  are  those  of  the  Lipari  groU[), 
I  Elba,  Monte  Cristo,  Stromboti,  Ischia,  Capri, 
'  Giglia,  and  the  cluster  upon  which  stands  the 
'  city  of  Venice.  Throughout  its  entire  length, 
'  --  rather  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  extiem- 
of  Calabria,  Italy  is  intersected  by  the  chain 
the  Apennines.  Its  western  and  northern 
!  frontiers  are  guarded  by  the  Alps,  ramifications 
'  of  which  mountain  system  extend  over  a  great 
part  of  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  Venetia; 
Sicily  is  also  generally  mountainous  in  r^rd 
to  surface.  Mount  Etna  forming  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  altitude.  The  plains  of  Italy  are 
extensive,  and  proverbial  for  their  fertility  and 
productiveness;  notably  so  that  of  Lombardy, 
which  has  been  termed  the  "Garden  of  Italy. 
The  Tuscan  Maremma,  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
and  a  large  podjon  of  the  Roman  Campagna, 
are  also  level  tracts,  highly  proUfic  and  generally 
well  cultivated.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Po,  with  its  numerous  feeders;  the  Adige,  Bienta, 
Piave,  Tiber,  Amo,  Tagliamento,  and  Voltumo; 
'  the  lakes  comprise  those  of  Como,  Haggiore, 
Guarda,  Bolseno,  and  Bracdano;  salt  lagoons, 
:  too,  fringe  the  coasts  of  Venetia  and  Tuscany. 
I  A  great  part  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  almost 
exclurively  of  volcanic  formation,  Mount  Ve- 
suvius, for  example,  manifesting  periodical 
instances  of  subterranean  activity.  Iron  is 
lately  found  in  Elba,  borax  in  Tuscany,  and 
fine  varieties  of  marble,  with  salt,  nitre,  alum, 
alabaster,  gypsum,  etc.,  in  other  parts.  Mineral 
and  thermal  springs  are  almost  innumerable. 
In  point  of  climate,  Italy  may  be  said  to  possess 
four  distinct  zones  ^  ranging  from  the  almost 
arctic  cold  of  her  mountam  belts  to  an  almost 
tropical  degree  of  heat  in  the  southern  lowlands 
and  valleys.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  healthful 
country.  The  staple  products  of  the  sihI  are: 
wines,  fruits,  olive  oil,  mlk,  and  cotton;  which, 
with  fish,  marble,  sulphur,  and  various  nuuiu- 
factures,  constitute  the  bulk  of  its  exports 
abroad.  The  principal  articles  fabricated  in 
the  industrial  centers  are  textile  fabrics,  lace, 
straw  hats,  leather  goods,  glaas,  pottery,  per- 
fumes, chemicals,  and  paper.  The  chief  cities 
are  Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  Genoa,  Turin,  Flor- 
ence, Palermo,  etc  ^^  . 
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Japan,  an  ancient  empire  of  E^astera  Ana, 
to  the  Dortheast  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  consiBts 
of  four  principal  ialanda,  and  of  a  large  number 
of  smaller  ones;  the  four  principal  islands  being ! 
Niphon,  or  Nipon  (the  country  of  the  ri^ng  i 
aun),  which  is  the  name  given  by  the  Japanese 
to  the  whole  empire;  KiusMu  (the  nine  prov- 
inces); Shikoku  (the  fourprovinces);  and  Yezo. 
The  largest  island,  Niphon,  or  Hondo,  is  upward 
of  700  miles  long  northeast  and  aouthwcst, 
breadth  varying  from  fifty  to  100  miles.  The 
coasts  of  the  larger  islands  are  extremely  ir- 
regular, being  deeply  indented  with  gulfs,  bays, 
and  inlets,  which  form  magnificent  harbors. 
The  surface  also  is  generally  uneven,  and  in 
many  instances  rises  into  mountains  of  great 
elevation.  Volcanic  vents  are  numerous,  and 
earthquakes,  often  causing  great  devastation, 
are  of^  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  every  seven  years  a  Japanese  city  is  de- 
stroyed by  their  agency.  In  Yezo  some  dread- 
ful eruptions  have  occurred.  The  metallic 
wealth  of  the  empire  is  known  to  be  very  great, 
Compri^ng  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and 
iron.  The  island  of  Sado  is  particulariy  rich 
in  gold.  Both  the  tin  and  copper  of  Japan  are 
considered  to  be  of  very  supenor  quality.  Coal 
is  found  in  various  parts,  and  tnc  output  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Petroleum  is  becoming  a 
product  of  some  consequence.  Sulphur  abounds; 
thermal  and  mineral  springs  are  of  frequent 
occurrence;  and  ambergris  is  met  with  on  some 
of  the  shores.  Streams  are  numerous  in  Japan, 
but  have  very  short  courses  and  are  for  the 
most  part  rather  torrents  than  rivers.  The 
climate  of  Japan,  though  extremely  varied  — 
b^Qg  intensely  cold  in  the  north,  and  about  as 
warm  as  the  South  of  France  in  the  south  —  is 
on  the  whole  much  milder  than  its  latitude 
would  indicate;  owing  chiefly  to  the  influence 
of  the  surrounding  ocean.  Vegetation  of  the 
Japanese  Islands  is  exceedingly  varied,  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  tropics  being  intermingled  with 
those  of  the  temperate  and  fn^d  zones.     The 

Cm,  banana,  bamboo,  bignonia,  and  myrtle 
Irish  in  the  south,  while  in  the  north,  more 
especially  in  the  island  of  Yezo,  oaks  and  pines 
abound.  Sweet  oranges,  pomegranates,  pears, 
apricots,  peaches,  and  over  500  of  the  principal 
ornamental  and  useful  plants  are  of  foreign 
origin,  having  probably  been  introduced  from 
Corea  and  China.  The  camphor  and  varnish 
trees  are  indigenous.  The  kadsi,  or  paper  tree, 
a  species  of  mulberry,  grows  naturally  in  the 
fields,  and  furnishes  textile  fibers  from  which 
paper  is  produced;  P^P^r  is  also  made  from 
various  other  plants.  The  chrysanthemum  is  a 
common  and  favorite  plant  and  has  become  an 
emblem  of  Japan.  The  flora  aa  a  whole  re- 
sembles that  of  a  great  part  of  North  America. 
The  soil  of  Japan  is  naturally  indifferent;  but 
the  patient  industry  of  the  agriculturists  favored 
by  the  genial  climate  has  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion  every  spot  capable  of  bearing  anything. 
In  the  south  the  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  with 
success;  and  rice  yields  two  harvests  and  con- 
stitutes the  chief  article  of  food.  Wheat  and 
bailey,  maize  and  millet  are  grown  to  an  im-  j 
portant  extent,  and  buckwheat,  potatoes,  melons  ' 
pumpkins,  and  cucumbers  in  great  abundance. 


Gin^r,  pepper,  cotton,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are 
cultivated  in  conaderable  quantities;  and 
there  are  extendve  plantations  of  the  tea  plant  — 
ng,  however,  a  produce  inferior  to  that  of 
I..    Silk  is  also  a  Japanese  product.    The 

C.ncipal  cities  are  Tokio,  Osaka,  Kioto,  Yoko- 
ma,  Nagoya,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki. 
Jerusalem  (Greek,  Hierosotyma),  a  fa- 
mous city  of  Western  Asda,  and  anciently  the 
capital  of  Judea,  even  as  it  was  later  of  Christen- 
dom. It  la  situated  in  the  modem  district  of 
El  Kuds,  Syria,  thirty-seven  miles  east  of  the 
Mediterranean,  twenty-four  west  of  the  River 
Jordan,  and  126  southeast  of  Damascus,  and 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  some  2,500  feet  above 
sea  level.  Its  most  imposing  modem  structures 
are  the  mosque  of  the  Sultan  Oroar,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Temple  of  the  Jews;  and 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  containing 
the  tombs  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  of  Bat£ 
win,  King  of  Jerusalem.  Generally  speaking, 
the  aspect  of  the  modem  city  ia  mean,  poor, 
and  dirty,  and  merits  little  notice. 


Lakes 

Largest  in  the  TVorld 

Nahe  or  Lake 

So.  MiL^B          ]j<  Feet       im 

Aral  Sea.  ,    .    . 

.    ,      28,000                    4B 

(^BipisnSm,    . 

,    ,    170,000                —Si 

Dwd&ea. 

.    .           320            —1.312 

Great  Salt  I*kB 

2,000                4,200 

.ake  Baikal,    . 

.    .       12.500                1.600 

Lake  ChapnJ^, 

.    ,        1.300                7.000 

AkoErie"   .    . 

.    .        7.7S0                   673 

,    ,      20.000-                 681 

iSii. 

.    .        7.000                     fiS 
.    .      22.000                   581 

3,aM)                   130 

^s  Ontario, 

.    ,        8050                  247 

jikB  Superior. 

.    ,      31,500                  603 

,ake  Titlcara. 

.    .        4,000              12374 

3,300 

Latitude.  The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  its  distance  north  or  south 
from  the  equator,  and  is  equal  to  the  ande 
which  a  plumb  line  at  that  place  makes  with  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  or  to  the  angle 
which  the  horizon  plane  of  the  place  makes  with 
the  earth's  axis,  tience  it  may  be  measured  by 
measuring  the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  heavena 
above  the  horizon,  or  by  measuring  the  distance 
on  the  meridian  of  the  equator  from  the  zenith. 
The  latitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  distance 
from  the  ecliptic,  and  is  measured  by  the  a 


Lawrence,  St.,  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  the  world)  which  rises  under  the  name  of  the 
St,  Louis,  and  drains  the  great  chain  of  North 
American  lakes.  In  dilTerent  parts  of  its  course 
it  is  known  by  different  names.  From  the  sea 
to  Lake  Ontario  it  is  called  St,  Lawrence;  be- 
tween Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  it  is  called 
Niagara  River;  between  Lakes  Erie  and  St. 
Clair,  Detroit  River;  between  Lakes  St.  Clair 
and  Huron,  St.  Clair  River;  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior,  St.  Mary's  River  or  the 
Narrows,  forming  thus  an  uninterrupted  water- 
way of  upwards  of  1,030  miles.  It  receives  the 
Ottawa,  its  principal  auxiliary,  at  Montreal,  aa 
also  the  St.  Maurice,  the  Saguenay,  and  numer- 
other  large  rivers  from  the  north.  The 
r  is  navigable  for  Atlantic  steamers  to  the 
city  of  Montreal,  600  milea  up,  and  from  Mod- 
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treal  upwards  by  river  and  lake  steamers.  Tbe 
tapids  between  Montresil  and  Lake  Ontario  are 
passed  by  means  of  canals,  and  Niagara  Falls 
by  the  Weliand  Canal.  The  river's  breadth 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec  is  from  one-half 
mile  to  four  miles;  the  average  breadth,  about 
two  miles.  Below  Quebec  it  gradually  widens 
till  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  From 
the  beKlnnio^  of  December  to  the  middle  of 
April  the  navigation  is  totally  suspended  by  ice. 
In  part  of  its  course  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada: 

Liberty  Snltghtenlng  the.  World. 
This  colossal  statue,  on  Liberty  Island,  New 
York  harbor,  was  presented  by  the  French 
nation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
commemoration  of  the  centennial  of  their  na- 
tional independence.  It  was  deigned  by  and 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of  the  artist, 
Bartholdi,  and  the  height  of  the  statue  proper 
from  base  to  top  of  torch,  is  151  feet.  The  Wight 
of  the  pedestal  is  ninety-five  feet,  and  the  total 
height  of  the  whole  work  above  the  waters  of 
the  bay  is  305  feet,  eleven  inches,  the  tallest 
statue  in  the  world.  The  pedestal  was  built  by 
popular  subscription  throughout  the  United 
Statos,  but  the  statue  was  tne  free  gift  of  the 
French  people.  In  June,  1885,  the  colossal 
figure,  taken  apart  and  securely  packed  in  boxes, 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  transport  If^re,  and 
was  accorded  a  fitting  public  reception.  The 
work  of  placing  the  figure  on  its  base  was  com- 
pleted in  1886,  and  on  October  28th  the  statue 
was  unveiled,  amid  imposing  ceremonies,  by 
President  Cleveland  in  the  presence  of  the  artist 
Bartholdi  and  other  guests.  The  statue  weighs 
450,000  pounds,  or  225  tons.  The  bronze  alone 
weighs  200,000  pounds.  Forty  persons  can 
stand  comfortably  in  the  head,  and  the  torch 
wiil  hold  twelve  people.  The  number  of  steps 
in  the  statue,  from  the  pedestal  to  the  head, 
is  154,  and  the  ladder  leading  up  through  the 
extended  right  arm  to  the  torch  has  fifly-four 
rounds. 

Lisbon  (Portuguese,  Lisboa),  the  capital  of 
Portu^,  in  the  province  of  Eslramadura,  on 
tbe  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  stretches 
for  about  five  miles  along  the  river  dde,  and  is 
built  on  several  hills  ri^ng  to  a  considerable 
elevation.  The  new  royal  palace,  which  was 
completed  in  1864,  is  a  magnificent  edifice. 
Oppo^te  the  citv  the  river  b  about  six  miles 
wide,  and  its  haroor,  or  roadstead,  Is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Lisbon  owes  its  beauty  as 
a  modem  citv  to  the  great  earthquake  of  No- 
vember 1,  1765,  when  it  is  said  that  50.000  lives 
were  lost,  and  when  a  great  part  of  the  old  city 
was  destroyed.  Since  then,  the  whole  of  the 
modem  dty,  or  new  town,  has  ijron-n  up.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Patriarch,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Portugal;  and 
it  has  many  museums,  libraries,  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  export  trade  of  Lis- 
bon consists  chiefly  of  wine,  od,  fruits,  and  salt; 
and  it  has  numerous  and  important  manufac- 
tures.    Papulation,  356,009. 

Liverpool  is  an  important  fortified  sea- 
port, borough,  and  commercial  emporium  of 
England,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey.    This 


city  is  tbe  chief  port  of  the  trade  between  the 
United    States    and    England,    and    poaaessea 

shipping  interests  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  fa- 
mous docks  here,  nine  miles  in  length,  and  un- 
surpassed with  regard  to  massiveness  of  con- 
struction and  extent  of  accommodation,  were 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  J65,000,000.  Popula- 
tion, 702,047. 

London,  on  the  Thames,  fifty  miles  frran 
the  sea,  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire,  is  the 
most  populous  and  wealthiest  city  in  the  world. 
The  city  of  London  proper  occupies  one  square 
mile  in  the  center,  is  wholly  a  commercial  port, 
and  is  governed  by  an  annually  elected  mayor 
and  aldermen;  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  with 
St.  Paul's  for  cathedral.  The  city  of  Westmin- 
ster is  also  a  bishopric  under  a  high  steward  and 
high  b^[f,_  chosen  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 
These  two  cities,  with  twenty-five  borouvha 
under  local  officers,  constitute  tlie  metrop^is, 
and  mnce  1888  tiie  county  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  send  fifty-nine  mem  tiers  to  parliament. 
Streets  in  the  older  parts  are  narrow,  but  newer 
districts  are  well  built;  the  level  ground  and 
density  of  building  detracts  from  the  eflect  of 
innumerable  magnificent  edifices.  Bucking- 
ham, Kensington,  and  St.  James's  are  royal 
residences;  the  houses  of  parliament  are  the 
tri^st  Gothic  building  in  the  world;  St.  Paul's, 
biiiTt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  contains  the  re- 
mains of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  Reynolds, 
Turner,  and  Wren  himself.  Westminster,  con- 
secrated 1269,  is  the  burial  place  of  England's 
greatest  poets  and  statesmen,  and  of  many 
kings;  the  royal  courts  of  justice  in  the  Strand 
were  opened  in  1882.  There  are  many  edu- 
cational institutions,  medical  hospitals,  and 
charitable  institutions  of  all  kinds.  London  is 
the  center  of  the  English  literary  and  artistic 
world,  and  of  scientific  interest  and  research; 
here  are  the  largest  publishing  houses,  the  chief 
libraries  and  art  galleries,  and  museums;  the 
Ijritish  Museum  and  library,  the  national  gal- 
leries, etc.,  and  magnificent  botanical  and  eo&- 
logical  gardens,  London  is  also  a  grand  em- 
porium of  commerce,  and  the  banking  center 
of  the  world.  It  has  nine  principal  docks;  ita 
shipping  trade  is  unrivaled,  55,000  vessels  enter 
and  clear  annually;  it  pays  more  than  half  the 
custom  duties  of  the  kingdom,  and  handles  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  total  exports;  its  ware- 
house trade  is  second  only  to  that  of  Manchester; 
it  manufactures  almost  everything,  chiefly 
watches,  jen'elry,  leather  goods,  cycles,  pianos, 
and  glass.  The  control  of  traffic,  the  lighting, 
and  water-supply  of  so  large  a  city  are  cauang 
yeariymore  serious  problems.    Pop.,  4,536,641. 

Los  Angeles,  on  Los  Angeles  River,  480 
miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco,  is  the  com- 
mercial center  for  Southern  California.  It  is 
in  a  region  containing  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
mines,  and  petroleum  wells,  and  yielding  the 
principal  grains,  wines,  and  citrus  and  deciduous 
iruits.  Its  fine  climate  has  attracted  many 
people  of  wealth  and  culture  to  its  environs, 
and  has  stimulated  its  marvelous  growth  as  well. 
Population  (estimated  1908),  275,000. 


the  Rivers  Rhone  and  Saone,  246  miles  aoaHk- 
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east  of  Paris.  It  is  the  gi'eat  warehouse  of  the 
south  of  France  and  of  Switzerland;  principal 
manufacture,  silk  stufFs,  giving  employment 
directly  or  indirectly  to  100,000  hands.  The 
cathedral  and  Church  of  St.  Nizier,  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  (town  hall),  the  finest  edifice  of  the  kind 
in  the  country,  the  hospital,  the  public  library, 
and  the  Palais  dea  Beaui  Arts,  are  the  most 
notable  among  numerous  institutions.  There 
are  also  a  university-academy,  an  imperial  vet- 
erinary school  — ■  the  first  founded  in  the  coun- 
try, and  still  the  best  —  schools  for  agriculture, 
medicine,  etc.  The  two  rivers  are  crossed  by 
nineteen  bridges;  twelve  over  the  Saone,  and 
seven  over  the  Rhone.  The  quays,  twenty- 
eight  in  number,  are  said  to  be  the  most  remark- 
able in  Europe.  There  are  several  lai^  and 
important  suourbs;  several  fine  squares,  of 
which  the  Place  Bellec«ur  ia  one  of  the  largest 
in  Europe.    Population,  459,099. 

Hadrldi  the  capital  of  Spain  qnd  of  the 
province  of  Madrid,  a  part  of  New  Cantile,  situ- 
ated near  the  heart  of  the-country,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Manzanares,  a  sub-amuent  of  the 
Tagua,  and  on  a  hilly,  sandy  plateau,  2,200  feet 
above  the  sea.  One  of  the  handsomest  of  Eu- 
ropean cities,  it  has  a  very  modem  aspect,  ajid  is 
partly  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  twenty  feet 
nigh,  and'  pierced  by  raxteen  gates,  the  most 
notable  being  the  Puerta  de  AJcata,  a  triumphal 
arch  aeventy-two  feet  high  at  the  foot  of  the 
Calle  de  Alcala,  a  magnificent  street  that 
traverses  the  city  from  northeast  to  southwest. 
The  city  is  girt  nith  fine  promenades  and 
jtately  suburban  villas  embowered  in  beautiful 

The  great  building  in  Madrid  (s  the  Real 
Palacio,  on  the  west  side,  between  the  city  and 
the  river.  It  ia  a  square,  470  feet  on  each  side, 
and  100  feet  high,  built  (1737-1750)  of  granite 
and  white  marble,  inclosine  a  court  240  feet 
square,  and  containing  a  library  of  100,000 
volumes,  an  armory  012, 533  specimens,  and  a 
numismatic  collection  of  150,000  pieces.  Ma- 
drid haa  aJso  about  sixty  churches,  forty-four 
monasteries,  used  since  1836  for  secular  pur- 
poses, twenty-four  nunneries,  twenty-four  hoa- 
pitala  (one  with  1,526  beds),  fourteen  barracks, 
100  elementaiT  achools,  several  colleges  or  higher 
schools,  a  university,  a  medical  scliool,  a  con- 
servatory of  music,  eight  theaters,  four  public 
libraries, -eight  museums,  a  botanical  garden,  an 
observatory,  an  academy  modeled  on  that  of 
Paris,  etc.  The  royal  museum  in  the  Frado 
contains  a  gallery  of  1,833  pictures,  one  of  the 
richest  collations  in  the  world. 

The  industries  of  Madrid  are  slight.  The 
commerce,  however,  is  important,  as  Madrid  is 
the  entrepot  for  ail  the  interior  provinces.     Pop- 
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.  n  of  Ticino.  Length, 
tfairty-nine  miles,  breadth  from  one-half  mile 
to  five  and  one-half  miles;  646  feet  above  sea- 
level,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  1,158  feet. 
It  receives  the  rivers  Tresa  and  Ticino,  and  its 
surface  is  dotted  with  several  islands,  chief 
among  them  being  the  Borromean  group  —  one 


of  which,  "Isola  Bella,"  is  renowned  for  its  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  location  and  surroundings. 

Malays,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  the  Eastern  or  Malay  Archipelago, 
or  collectively  Malaysia.  They  are  of  Mongolian 
aflinity.  This  enterprising  race  has  maac  its 
way  widely  over  the  Pacific  islands,  reaching  as 
far  south  as  Madagascar,  where  they  exist  as  the 
dominant  Hova  element  of  the  population. 
This  widespread  dominion  ia  due  to  their  bold, 
enterprising,  and  roving  disposition,  their  place 
of  residence  on  the  peninsum  and  the  larger  is~ 
lands  being  the  coast  region,  whence  they  have 
.  driven  the  natives  into  the  interior  and  where 
;  they  long  pursued  a  piratical  career,  darting 
from  hidden  streams  in  their  well-manned  proas 
on  any  vessel  that  ap^)roached  too  near  the  coast, 
or  more  boldly  lyine  m  wait  in  fl^ts  in  the  open 
sea,  for  any  expected  rich  prize.  Physically  con- 
sidered, the  Malaya  are  of  low  atature.  In  vari- 
ous respects  tbey  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  Mongolians  of  Extern  Asia,  but  differ  from 
.  them  radically  in  language.  Of  lBt«  years  the 
,  lessons  taughtTlbem  by  European  naval  vessels 
.  have,  forced  the  Malaya  to  desist  from  piracy. 
Intellectually  they  seem  at  a  low  level,  and  have 
never  developed  a  native  literature,  auch  civiliza- 
tion as  they  possess  being  due  to  Arab  and  Hindu 
influence. 

Mammoth  Cave,  a  cavern  near  Green 
River,  Edmonson  County,  Kentucky,  about 
85  miles  south-southwest  of  Louisville.  The 
cave  is  about  10  miles  long,  but  it  requires  up- 
ward of.  160  miles  of  traveling  to  explore  its 
multitudinous  avenues,  chambers,  grottoes, 
rivers,  and  cataracts.  The  main  cave  is  4  milea 
long,  from  40  to  300  feet  wide,  and  rises  in 
height  to  125  feet.  The  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  cave  are :  The  Chief  City  or  Temple, 
covering  an  area  of  about  four  acres  and  havmg 
a  dome  of  solid  rock  120  feet  high;  the  Star 
Chamber,  about  600  feet  long  by  70  feet  wide, 
with  a  ceiling  70  feet  high,  consisting  of  black 
gypsum  dotted  with  many  white  points,  which 
when  the  chamber  is  lighted,  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  stare;  Silliman'a  avenue,  H  miles 
long,  20  to  200  feet  wide,  and  20  to  40  feet  hi«h; 
Cleveland's  Cabinet,  an  arch  50  feet  wide,  10  feet 
high  and  2  miles  long,  covered  with  a  variety 
of  formations:  the  Mslstrom  Abyss  and  Bot^ 
tomless  Pit,  each  of  which  is  20  feet  wide  and 
about  175  feet  deep;  and  the  river  Styx,  450 
feet  long,  and  crossed  by  a  natural  bridge  about 
30  feet  high.  The  cave  contains  various  kinds 
of  animals,  and  there  are  also  found  lizards, 
crickets,  frogs,  bats,  and  different  sorts  of  fish. 
The  latter  include  the  famous  eyeleaa  fiah,  which 
are  white  in  color.  The  atmosphere  is  pure 
and  healthful  and  there  is  a  temperature  through- 
out the  year  of  about  59°. 

Mancbester,  a  city  in  Lancaster  County, 
England,  on  the  Irwell,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey, 
thirty-one  miles  east  of  Liverpool.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and 
one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  cities  in  the 
world.  The  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  which 
was  introduced  in  1816,  has  generally  flourished 
since  1826,  producing  every  description  of  fabrics 
from  the  rich  brocade  to  the  flimsy  Persian.  In 
some  cotton  factories  the  process,  of  spinning 
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only  is  carried  on;  in  many  of  them  upward  of 
600  power  looms  are  in  aijtion,  each  producing 
from  fift«ca  to  twenty  pieces  of  fabric,  of  twenty- 
four  yards  each  per  week.  There  are  over  60,000 
persone  employed  in  the  cotton  mills,  besidsB 
YjOOO  Bkilled  mechanics  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  steam  engines,  looms,  and  other  machin- 
ery. The  climate  of  Maocbester  ia  very  healthy, 
despite  the  disadvantage  of  the  prevalence  of 
smoke  arising  from  the  number  of  factories,  etc. 
Population,  543,969. 

Manchuria  (Chinese,  Shing-King),  a  Chi- 
nese territory  occupying  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  empire;  it  ia  divided  into  three  provinces,  1 
8hing-King,  Feng-Tien,  or  Leaotong  in  the 
south  (of  which  Mukden  ia  the  capit&l),  Kirin  | 
in  the  center  (with  a  capital  of  the  same  name),  i 
and  He-Lung-Kiang  in  the  north  (with  capital 
Tsitsihar);  total  area,  362,310  square  miles; 
population  (1900),  estimated  7,500,000.  The 
country  is  mountainoua,  but  on  the  whole  fertile. 
The  chmale  is  good;  though  the  winters  are 
severe,  they  are  healthy  and  bracing.  The 
vast  forests  of  the  north  are  rich  in  useful  timber 
of  all  kinds.  The  administration  is  military, 
the  governors  of  the  two  northern  provinces  be- 
ing subordinate  to  the  governor  of  Mukden. 
The  Manchus  are  a  hardy  race,  and  their  country 
has  long  been  the  great  recruiting  ground  for 
the  Chinese  army;  but  of  late  years  vast  num- 
bers of  Chinese  proper  have  flocked  into  it,  so 
that  now  they  by  far  outnumber  the  native  race. 
In  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  Manchus  invaded 
China  and  placed  their  leader's  son  on  the  throne. 
Since  that  time  the  Manchu  Dynasty  has  con- , 
tinued  to  reign  in  China,  and  the  Manchu  j 
language  has  became  the  court  and  official  lan- 
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great  Siberian  railroad,  the  Russian  Government 
was  anxious  to  secure  control  of  this  territory. 
On  Xovembcr  9,  1901,  the  Russian  minister  of 
finance,  in  announcing  the  completion  of  this 
railroad  from  Transbaikal  territory  to  Vladi- 
vistok  and  Port  Arthur,  used  the  phrase  "  Our 
enterprise  in  Manchuria  is  practically,  though 
not  entirely,  concluded."  A  number  of  times  it 
was  declared  that  the  Chinese  Government,  under 


territory.  In  1900,  while  the  allied  army  was 
hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  legations  in  Peking 
a  Russian  military  force  occupied  the  right  bank 
of  the  Amur  River,  and  declared  it  to  be  Rus- 
sian territory,  and  a  provisional  Russian  ad- 
ministration was  established.  Official  declara- 
tions were  sent  out  from  Petersburg  to  the  effect 
that  the  current  rumors  of  an  incorjtoration 
of  Manchuria  with  the  Russian  Empire  were 
groundless. 

In  October,  1903,  Russia  having  failed  to 
evacuate  Manchuria  on  the  8th  of  that  month, 
as  promised,  Japan  made  militaiy  and  naval 
preparations  of  a  warlike  character,  while  Russia 
also  strengthened  her  forces  in  the  distant 
Orient,  which  eventuated  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.-  While,  by  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
Manchuria  was  restored  to  China,  it  is  still  a 
bone  of  contention  between  Russia  and  Japan. 


Manila,  or  M anilla,  a  seaport  of  the  island 
of  Lu£on,  capital  of  the  Philippines,  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Passig,  at  the  head 
of  a  bay  of  same  name.  It  possesses  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  and  carries  on  a  laige  and  important 
commerce  with  Europe,  the  United  States,  and 
China.  The  climate  is  healthful  on  the  whole, 
but  the  place  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  the  last 
of  which,  in  1663,  was  the  cause  of  serious  loaa 
of  life.  In  Manila  Bay,  on  May  1,  1S08,  Ad- 
miral Dewey  with  dx  warships,  destroyed  Spain's 
Asiatic  Squadron,  thirteen  vessels,  under  Ad- 
miral Montejo.     Population,  219,928. 

MarBelllefl  {marssh),  French  Marseille 
(marsay'-e),  a  city,  principal  commercial  seaport 
of  France,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  capital 
of  the  department  of  Bouchesdu-Rbone.  It  lies 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater  round  a  natural 
harbor  of  moderat«  size,  now  known  as  the  Old 
Harbor.  Though  a  handsome  city  as  a  whole, 
Marseilles  is  not  rich  in  public  edifices.  The 
harbor  ia  strongly  defended  by  various  works. 
What  is  called  the  New  Harbor  oonusta  of 
a  series  of  extensive  docks  along  the  shore  to  the 
west,  with  a  protecting  breakwater  in  front. 

In  recent  times  Am'seilles  has  made  great 
progress  in  its  extent,  street  improvements, 
population,  and  commerce,  largely  owing  to 
the  conquest  of  Algeria,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  Marseilles  was  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor,  about  600  years  he-  " 
fore  Christ,  the  original  name  being  Massalia. 
It  attained  great  prosperity  as  a  Greek  colonial 
center,  and  the  Greek  language  is  said  to  have 
been  spoken  there  till  several  centuries  after 
Christ.  It  was  token  by  CieKar  in  40  B.  C.  On 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  became  a. 
'  to  the  Goths,  Burgundians,  and  Fisnks. 
35  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and 
in  the  Tenth  Century  it  came  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  counts  of  Provence,  and  for  some 
centuries  after  followed  the  fortunes  of  that 
house.     Population,  525,250. 

Matterhorn,  a  peak  of  the  Alps,  between 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Calais  and  Piedmont,  risiitg 
to  the  altitude  of  14,705  feet.  The  actual  peaE 
was  first  scaled  by  Lord  Francis  Douglas,  the 
Rev.  C.  Hudson,  Hadow,  and  Whymper,  with 
three  guides,  July  14,  1S65,  when  the  three  first- 
named  and  one  of  the  guides  fell  over  a  precipice 
and  were  killed. 

Mecca)  a  city  of  Arabia,  about  sixtv  miles 
from  the  Red  Sea,  the  chief  town  of  the  Hedjaz, 
and  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed. 
It  is  the  sacred  city  of  the  Moliammedans,  and, 
in  itself  uninterestme,  ia  important  on  account 
of  the  pilgrimages  which  are  made  annually  to 
the  Great  Mosque,  in  which  ia  contained  the 
Kaaba.  From  100,000  to  150,000  persons  are 
said  to  take  part  in  these  pll^mages  annually. 
The  city,  like  the  whole  province  of  the  Hedjaz, 
now  belongs  to  Turkey.  Population,  about 
50,000. 

Medina,  a  city  of  Arabia,  about  230  miles 
north  of  Mecca.  It  is  the  second  capital  of  the 
Hediaz,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  Moham- 
med a  empire,  aa  the  place  to  which  he  fled  from 
Mecca,  and  likewise  as  his  burial-place.  To  the 
Mohammedans  Medina  is  only  less  sacred  than 
Mecca,  but  it  is  a  much  smaller  city,  and  is  now 
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chieny  important  as  one  aS  the  stations  on  the 
piigrim-route  to  Mecca.  The  city,  like  the 
whole  province  of  the  Hedjaa,  belongs  to  Tur- 
kev.     Stationary  population,  about  4D,D0D. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  The  (med-^lfr- 
ra'neSn),  a  great  inland  eea,  separating  the  con- 
tinent oF  Europe  from  that  of  Africa  and  part 
of  Western  Asia;  connecting  by  the  Strait  ot 
Gibraltar,  at  its  weatem  eitremity,  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  northeast  with  the 
Sea  of  Uarmora  by  the  channel  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  thence  by  the  Bo^horus  with  the 
Euxine.  Extreme  length,  2,300  miles;  maxi- 
mum breadth,  1,200  miles.  Estimated  area, 
690,000  square  miles.  Various  portions  of  its 
surface  take  other  names,  as  the  "Ligurian." 
"Tyrrhenian,"  "Ionian,"  "Canadian,"  "£gs- 
an,  and  "Adriatic"  seas.  Its  coast-line,  too, 
embraces  the  eiitensive  gulfs  of  Taranto,  Patras, 
JEpna,  Salonika,  Smyrna,  Adalia,  Iskanderoon, 
Oaeta,  Genoa,  Lyon,  Cabes,  and  Sidra.  It  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Nile,  Ebro,  Rhone,  Po, 
and  many  others;  contains  the  considerable  is- 
lands of  Sardiniftf,  Corsica,  Sicily,  the  Balearic 
group,  Malta,  Candia,  Cyprus,  and  the  clusters 
ot  the  Greek  Archipelago;   and  pasaesses  a  lem- 

K'rature  averaging  from  72°  to  76°,  or  J"  Fahr. 
gher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has 
a  tide  rising  from  five  to  seven  feet,  and  a  con- 
stant upper  current  sets  in  from  the  Atlantic, 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  Its  depth  varies 
according  to  situation;  and  it  is  at  times  subject 
to  destructive  winds,  such  as  the  "sirocco"  and 
the  "while  squall."  The  surrounding  territories 
are  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  the  greatest 
movements  in  civilization  and  art  have  taken 
place  around,  it  in  Africa,  Phenicia,  Carthage, 
Greece,  and  Rome. 

Melbourne,  the  lar^st  city  ot  Australia; 
capital  of  Victoria;  is  situated  on  the  Yarra 
Yarra  River,  a  stream  of  no  great  size,  Melbourne 
proper  being  several  miles  from  its  mouth,  while 
suburban  extensions  reach  the  shores  of  Port 
Phillip  Bay,  into  which  the  river  flows.  The 
shipping  trade  is  large,  both  in  exports  and  im- 

Erta,  the  chief  of  the  former  being  wool,  ot  the 
ter  manufactured  goods.     Most  imports  are 
subject  to  a  heavy  duty. 

By  its  railway  system  the  city  ia  connected 
with  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  Australian 
continent.  The  first  settlements  on  the  site  of 
'  Melbourne  were  made  in  1835,  and  a  year  or 
two  after  it  received  its  present  name,  being  so 
called  after  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  then 
British  prime  minister.  It  wafi  incoiporated 
in  1842.  In  1851  it  became  the  capital  ot  Victoria 
(then  established  as  a  separate  colony),  and 
received  an  immense  impetus  from  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  fielda  A  centennial  exhibition  wa.s 
held  in  1888  in  celebration  of  the  founding  (in 
1788)  of  the  Australian  colonies.  The  first  Par- 
liament of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was 
opened  in  the  Exhibition  Building  on  May  9, 
1901,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Population, 
502,610. 

Melrose,  a  village  of  Scotland,  county  of 
Roxburgh;  on  the  Tweed,  thirty-one  miles 
southeast  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  celebrated  for 
possessing  the  fine^it  monastic  ruin  in  Scotland. 
Melrose  Abbey,' originally  founded  by  David  I., 


in  1136,  was  destroyed  by  Edward  IL,  of  Eng- 
land, in  1322.  Ixx  1336  it  was  rebuilt  by  Robert 
Bruce,  and  completed  in  the  rei^  of  James  IV., 
about  1488-1513.  It  was  agam  destroyed  by 
the  English  in  1545.  It  was  of  Gothic  style,  and 
the  ruins  still  attest  its  grandeur  and  magnifl- 

Mexico   (Spanish,  Mejico;    Mexican,  Ana- 
huac),  an  extensive  repubhc  and  quondam  em- 

e're  of  North  America,  bounded  north  by  the 
nited  States,  east  by  the  Gult  ot  Mexico  and 
Caribbean  Sea,  southeast  by  Central  America, 
and  south  and  west  by  the  Padfic  Ocean.  Its 
extreme  length,  northweat  t«  southeast,  may 
be  taken  at  3,000  miles;  and  its  maximum 
breadth  at  about  800  miles.  Its  chief  leenters 
of  trade  and  population  are  Mexico,  the  capital; 
Vera  Crui,  Tampico,  La  Puebla,  Jalapa,  Mata- 
moras,  Acapuico,  San  Bias,  Mazatlan,  Durango, 
and  Chihuanua;  ot  which  Vera  Crua  and  Tam- 
pico are  considerable  seaports.  Mexico  is  one 
ot  the  richest  and  most  varied  zones  in  the 
world,  and  consists  of  three  grand  natural  divi- 
sions, viz:  the  tienae  catientes,  or  "hot  regions," 
along  its  coasts;  the  tierroi  templadas,  or  "tem- 
perate tracts,"  occupying  what  is  called  the 
table-land  of  Anahuac,  and  the  tierras  frias, 
or  "cold  climes,"  found  high  up  among  the 
Cordilleras  and  the  Sierra  Madre,  two  mountain 
systems  that  intersect  the  republic  in  almost 


canic  peaks  on  the  North  American  continent, 
the  highest  of  which  is  Popocatepetl.  The 
frontier  line  separating  Mexico  from  Texas  is 
the  great  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  besides  which 
river  there  are  the  Bravo  del  Norte,  Colorado, 
Grande  de  Santi^o,  and  Conchaa — -all  streams 
of  magnitude.  The  chief  lakes  are  those  of 
Chaputa,  Mexico,  and  Parras.  The  soil  of  Mex- 
ico IS  among  the  richest  in  the  world,  producing 
the  finest  of  tropical  fruits  and  flowers,  valuable 
timber  and   dyewoods,  the   cereals,  and  impair 


great  staple  of  export,  the  annual  average  pro- 
duce being  valued  at  115,000,000  —  iron,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  quicksilver,  alum,  and  precious  stones. 
The  foreign  commerce  ot  the  country  is  carried 
on  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  England, 
and  France. 

MIcblgan,  Lake,  the  second  largest  ot 
the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America.  It  is 
wholly  within  the  United  States,  having  tiie 
State  of  Michigan  on  the  east  and  northwest, 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  on  the  west,  and  Indiana 
□n  the  south.  On  the  northeast  it  communi- 
cates with  Lake  Huron  by  the  narrow  Strait  ot 
Mackinaw.  It  is  350  miles  long,  and  on  an 
average  sixty  miles  broad;  area,  estimated  at 
'2Z,000  square  miles.  The  lake  is  581  feet  above 
sea  level;  the  greatest  ascertained  depth  is  about 
1,000  feet. 

Milan,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Milan,  which  is  a  part  of  the  old  province  of 
liombardy.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain,  between 
the  rivers  Ticino  and  Adda,  and  is  the  largest 
city  of  Italy  after  Rome  and  Naples.  Under 
the  name  of  Medtolanum  it  was  an  important 
town  of  the  Romans,  and,  from  the  tima  of 
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Diocletian  till  its  capture  by  Attila,  it  was  the  ^  (i.  e.,  a  little  above  the  earth's  level),  comiiig  in 
usual  residence  oC  the  ernperoTs  of  the  Weat.  '  a  direction  nearly  pamllet  to  the  earth's  surface. 
The  modern  city  ia  about  eieht  miles  in  circum-  raffit  the  rarer  milium  at  a  very  obtuse  angle, 
ference,  and  is  eQCompsfscd  on  three  sidea  by  !  and  instead  of  passing  into  it,  are  reflected  back 
walla  and  low  ramparts.  It  has  a  cathedr^.  rto  the  dense  roediuro;  the  common* surface  of 
the  "  Duomo."  which  dates  from  the  Fourteenth  the  two  media  acting  as  a  mirror.  Suppose,  then 
CentuiT,  and  which  is  the  fineat  Gotliic  edifice  ,  a  spectator  to  be  situated  on  an  eminence,  and 
in  Italy,  being  constructed  entirely  of  white  :  looking  at  an  object  Bituated  like  himself  in  the 
marble.  In  the  Duomo,  in  1805,  Napoleon  I.  j  denser  stratum  of  air,  he  will  see  the  object  by 
was  crowned  King  of  Italy.  The  city  possesses  means  of  directly  transmitted  rays;  but  besides 
many  other  splendid  buildings,  and  numerous  this,  rays  from  the  object  will  be  reflected  from 
educational  and  other  institutiona.  It  is  the  tlie  upper  surface  of  the  rarer  stratum  of  air  be- 
center  of  the  ailk  trade  of  Lombardy,  and  is  the  neath  to  his  eye.  The  unage  produced  by  the 
lariat  book-mart  in  Italy.  In  1ST2  an  Arta  Ex- 1  reflected  rays  will  appear  inverted,  and  below 
txtsitioD  was  held  in  the  city,  in  1881,  a  National  the  real  object,  just  as  an  image  reflected  in 
'  '"  water  appears  when  observed  from  a  distance. 
If  the  object  is  a  cloud  or  portion  of  .sky.  it  will 
M»i.  appear  by  the  reflected  rays  as  lying  on  the  sur- 

MlDDeapolls,  a  cit^  of  the  United  States,  face  of  toe  earth,  and  baring  a  strong  resem- 
county  seat  of  Hennepm  County.  Minnesota,  blance  to  a  sheet  of  water;  also,  as  the  reflecting 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  Falls  of  surface  is  irregular,  and  oonstantly  varies  ita 
St.  Anthony,  and  now  contiguous  to  St.  Paul,  position,  owing  to  the  constant  communication 
It  ia  regularly  laid  out  with  avenues  eightv  feet  of  heat  to  the  upper  stratum,  the  reflected  image 
wide,  running  east  and  west,  having  double  will  be  constantly  varying,  and  willpresent  the 
rows  of  trees  on  each  side.  The  publio  build-  appearance  of  a  water  surface  ruffled  by  the 
ings  include  the  court  house,  the  University  of  wind.  This  form  of  mirage,  which  even  experi- 
Uumesota  (chartered  in  1S51),  the  Augsburg  enced  travelers  have  found  to  be  completely 
Theological  Seminary,  Lutheran  ^pened  in  deceptive,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  arid 
1869};  a  handsome  Free  Public  Library,  the  .  deserts  of  Lower  Egypt,  Persia,  TarUrv,  etc. 
building  .alone  costing  S350,QOO,  and  containing  :  In  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere,  reflection 
60,000  volumes.  There  are  nufnerous  fine  'of  a  portion  only  of  the  rays  takes  place  at  the 
schools,  churches,  colleges,  banks,  theaters,  and  i  surface  of  the  oense  medium,  and  thus  double 
parks.  The  principal  industries  are  the  manu- 1  images  are  formed,  one  by  reflection,  and  the 
facture  of  flour,  lumber,  engines,  boilers,  agri-  i  other  by  refraction  —  the  nrat  inverted,  and  the 
cultural  implements,  carriages,  wagons,  hicyclea,  |  second  erect.  The  phenomena  of  mirage  are 
machinery,  foundries,  and  pork-packing.  It  |  frequently  much  more  strange  and  corapli- 
leada  all  other  centers  in  the  manufacture  of :  cated,  the  images  ijeing  often  much  distorted 
flour.     It  is  also  an  important  lumber  and  wheat '  and  magnified. 

mart,  The  city  possesses  a  territory  of  about  Miaeuo,  a  promontory  of  the  province  of 
rixty  square  miles,  and  is  built  on  a  fine  espla-  Naples,  nine  mdea  southwest  of  the  city  of 
nade  that  conunands  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Naples.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  promontory  are 
justly-celebrated  Falls  of  Minnehaha,  and  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Hise~ 
several  6ne  lakes.  It  is  a  great  railroad  ccn- :  num,  including  a  vast  chureh  and  theater. 
ter,  b^ng  on  the  Burlington  route;  Chicago  Miseno  is  much  visited  on  account  of  its  won- 
&  Northwestern:  Chicago  Great  Western;  derful  grotto  Draconara,  and  a  curious  subter- 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &.  St.  Paul;  Chicago,  raneanliuildingar  labyrinth,  called  the  Hundred 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  &  Omaha;  Great  Norui- ;  Chambers,  supposed  to  have  been  anciently 
em;    Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Sle.  MariS;   employed  as  dungeons. 

the  North  Pacific;  St.  Paul  &  Duluth;  and  i  Mis8olong:bl,  also  Mesolonghi,  a  small 
Wisconan  Central  R.  R'a.  The  city  and  |  town  of  Greece,  in  the  government  of  Mtoiiat, 
county  building  stands  a  monument  of  the  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras, 
enterprise  of  the  city;  it  is  a  most  beautiful  twenty-four  miles  west  of  Lepanto.  It  is  chiefly 
structure  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  84,000,000,  memorable  for  the  two  sieges  which  it  under- 
The  Masonic  Temple  and  other  buildings  add  went  during  the  war  of  independence  in  the  early 
to  the  architectural  beauties.  There  are  six  part  of  the  present  centurv.  In  1822,  it  was 
daily  joumala,  and  a  large  number  of  weekly,  invested  by  land  and  sea  by  the  Turks,  who, 
monthly,  and  other  periodicals.  Population,  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  were  compelled  to 
261,974.  ;  withdraw.     In   1826,  it  was  again  besieged  by 

Mirage,  a  phenomenon  extremely  common  '  an  overwhelming  Ottoman  forae;  and  after 
in  certain  localities,  and  as  simple  in  its  origin  ten  months  of  resistance  and  suffering,  its  gar- 
as  astonishing  in  its  effects.  Under  it  are  classed  rison.  reduced  from  5,000  to  3,000  fighting  men, 
the  appearance  of  distant  objects  as  double,  or  cut  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
as  if  suspended  in  the  air,  erect  or  inverted,  etc.  carrying  with  them  a  great  number  of  the 
Onecttuseof  mirage  is  a  diminution  of  the  density  women  and  children.  Tlie  Turks  then  entered 
of  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  produced  the  town,  which  was  all  but  totally  destroyed. 
bff  the  transmission  of  heat  from  the  earth,  or  Here  Lord  Byron  died  in  1824,  Population 
in  some  other  way;    the  denser  stratum  being   about  4,000. 

thus  placed  above,  instead  of,  as  is  usually  the  MlBHOUrl.  a  river  of  the  United  States; 
case,  below  the  rarer.  Now,  rays  of  light  from  a  formed  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Montana, 
distant  abject,   situated  in  the  denser  medium  i  winds  circultously  along  the  bMB  of  the  mouit- 
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tains,  then  east  till  it  reaches  the  vest  boundary 
of  North  Dakota  and  receives  the  Yellowstone. 
Here  it  bemns  to  flow  southeast  through  North 
and  South  Dakota,  then  forms  the  east  bound- 


the  latter  State,  and  joins  the  Missisuppi  after 
B  course  of  2,goS  roilea.  It  is  navigable  2,500 
miles  from  the  Mis«ssippi,  giving  a  water-route 
for  commerce  into  the  remote  Northwestern 
States. 

MltyleDe  (the  ancient  Lubos),  an  island  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Sporades,  about  ten  miles  from  the  Asiatic 
coast.  Its  chief  town,  Mitylene,  or  CatlTo.  is 
situated  on  the  ea.it  side  of  the  island.  Lesbos 
was  important  in  the  early  history  of  Greece  at 
the  native  region  of  the  £oliau  school  of  lyric 
poetry.  Both  Alcieua  and  Sappho  were  natives 
of  the  island.  It  attained  great  importance 
likewise,  as  a  naval  power,  and  planted  colonies 
in  Mysia  and  Thrace.  The  island  is  mountain- 
ous and  is  covered  with  pine  forests.  Its  area  is 
about  600  square  miles,  and  its  papulation  is 
about  40,000. 

MonacOi  a  small  principality  in  the  south 
of  France,  within  the  department  of  Alpes  Mari- 
times.  The  only  town,  Monaco  (of  which  the 
principality  now  mainly  consiefs),  is  situated  on 
a  lofty  promontory  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  nine  miles  northeast  of  Nice.  It 
has  a  fine  climate,  being  sheltered  toward  the 
north  by  the  lofty  range  of  the  Alps;  and  its  soil 
is  Bingularly  fertile,  producing  oranges,  lemons, 
and  other  fruits  in  abundance.  It  is  notorious, 
however,  for  its  great  gaming  establishments  of 
Monte  Carlo,  from  which  the  prince  derives  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  revenue.  Monaco  was  held  by 
the  Genoese  family  of  the  Grimaldi  from  about  the 
close  of  the  Tenth  to  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  In  1848,  the  communes  of  Roccabruna 
and  Mentone,  which  up  to  that  time  had  belonged 
to  the  principality,  were  annexed  to  LSardinia, 
andinlSGl  they  were  ceded  to  France,  the  prince 
receiving  for  his  remaining  interest  in  them  the 
sum  of  four  million  francs.  The  area  of  the  still 
existing  principality  is  about  six  square  miles, 
and  its  population  is  13.500. 

Mongols  (mSn^gili).  A  division  of  the  , 
human  race,  ranking  second  in  the  classification  ; 
of  Blumenbach,  and,  viewed  collectively,  the  one 

Eiat  nomadic  people  ot  the  earth.  They  include 
sides  the  Mongols  Proper,  the  Tartars,  Chi- 
nese and  Indo-Chinese,  the  Burme^^e,  Stamen, 
'Japanese.  Esquimaux,  Samoyedea,  Finns,  Lapps, 
Turks,  and  Magyars.  The  physical  character- 
istics of  the  tnie  Mongol  is  thus  depicted  by  Dr 
Latham;  "The  face  of  the  Mongolian  is  broad 
and  flat.  This  is  because  the  cheek-bones  stand 
out  laterally,  and  the  nasal  bones  are  deprea.sed. 
The  cheek-bone.'*,  we  say,  stand  out  iateraUy. 
since  thev  are  not  merely  projecting,  for  this 
they  might  be  without  giving  much  breadth 
to  the  face,  inasmuch  as  they  might  stand 
forward.  •  *  *  The  distance  between 
the  eyes  is  great,  the  eyes  themselves  being 
oblique,  and  their  canmculie  concealed.  The 
eyebrows  form  a  low  and  imperfect  arch, 
black  and  scanty.  The  iris  is  dark,  the  cornea 
ydkjw.     The  complexion  is  tawny,  the  stature 


low.  The  eare  are  lar^,  standing  out  from 
the  head;  the  lips  thick  and  fleshy  rather 
than  thin ;  the  teeth  somewhat  oblique  in 
their  insertion,  the  forehead  low  and  flat,  and 
the  hair  lank  and  thin."  Under  the  various  des- 
ignations of  Scythians,  Hims,  Tartars,  Turks, 
the  Mongols  during  centuries  were  the  terror  of 
Eastern  Europe,  and  under  Genghis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane  carried  their  victorious  arms  over 
China,  Periiia,  Siberia,  and  India.  The  Mongo- 
lian family  is  estimated  to  number  528,000,000, 
or  about  one-half  of  the  human  race. 

Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Alps,  generally  spoken  of  as  the  highest  mountain 
in  Europe,  though  Elbur^,  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Caucasus,  is  3,000  feet  higher.  It  is  situated 
in  the  French  department  of  Haute  Savoie,  on 
the  Italian  border,  and  about  thirty-eight  miles 
south  of  the  I^ke  of  Geneva.  It  has  an  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  of  15,780  feet.  The  mount- 
ain is  generally  ascended  from  the  villa^  of 
Chamouni.  The  summit  was  firat  reached  l^ 
SauBsure,  and  a  guide  named  Balmat,  August  2, 
1787. 

Monte  CarlO)  in  the  principality  of  Mon- 
aco, is  beautifully  situated  on  a  sheltered  bay 
and  enjoys  a  delightful  climate;  while  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  full  of  cliarm  and  variety. 
The  Casino  is  on  a  promontory  on  the  east  side 
of  the  town;  besides  a  fully-supplied  reading 
room,  there  is  an  elaborately  decorated  salle  de 
fetes  and  widely  known  salles  de  jeu  (gaming 
rooms).  High-class  music  twice  daily.  Splen- 
did view  from  terrace  behind  the  casino.  The 
salles  de  jeu  are  open  from  11.30  A.  M.  imtil 
11,30  P.  M.,  tickets  gratis  obtained  in  the  ves- 
tibule; inhabitants  of  principality  not  admits 
ted.  Trent«-et-qu8rante  and  roulette  are  the 
games  played,  at  the  former  the  minimum  stake 
is  twenty  francn.  the  maximum  12,000  francs; 
at  roulette  the  minimum  is  five  francs,  the  n: 


6,000  francs.  The  gardens  of  the  cauno 
are  famous  for  their  beauty. 

Adjoining  the  casino  terrace  is  the  tir  aux 
pigeons,  attended  by  the  most  expert  trap  shots 
from  all  parts;  the  grand  prix,  competed  tor  in 
January,  is  20.000  francs, 

MonteneerOt  an  independent  principality 
in  Europe,  in  the  northwest  of  Turkey,  bounded 
by  Herzegovina,  Albania,  the  Adriatic,  and  Dal- 
matia.  Area,  about  3,630  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  everywhere  mountainous,  being  cov- 
ered by  an  extension  of  the  Dinaric  Alps, 
rising  to  the  height  of  8,850  feet.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  Deautiful  and  verdant  plains 
and  valleys,  in  which  the  soil  is  tolerably 
fertile.  The  principal  river  is  the  Moratcha. 
About  half  ol  the  Lake  of  Scutari,  besides 
several  smaller  lakes,  lies  within  the  Mon- 
tenegrin boundary.  The  climate  is  healthy. 
Forests  of  beech,  pine,  chestnuts,  and  other  valu- 
able timber  cover  many  of  the  mountain  sides. 
Fniil-trees  ot  all  kinds  aboimd,  especially  in  the 
sheltered  valleys,  where  ex-en  almonds,  vines, 
and  ptomcgranates  ripen.  Agriculture  is  in  a 
very  rude  and  inefficient  state,  though  every 
cultivable  piece  of  land  is  planted  with  In- 
dian com,  potatoes,  tobacco,  rye,  wheat,  cnb- 
bages,  or  some  other  useful  plant.  Sheep, 
cattle,   and    goats   are    reared    in. great   mim- 
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bers.  Manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  a 
coarse  woolen  etuff,  are  unknown.  The  chief 
occupations  of  the  Montenegrins  are  agriculture 
and  fishing,  trade  being  altogether  lelt  to  for- 
eigners. Tlie  exports  are  sheep  and  cattle, 
mutton-hams,  sumach,  honey,  hides,  cheese, 
butter,  and  other  agricultural  produce.  The 
chief  towns  (in  reality  httle  more  than  vil- 
lages) are  Cettmje  (2,000  inhabitants),  the 
capital;  Podgoritza  (4,000  inhabitants);  Nik- 
sich;  and  the  aeaporta  Dulc^no  and  Antivari. 
The  Montenegrins  are  pure  Serbs  and  speak  a 
Serbian  dialect.  The^  are  generally  of  tall  stat- 
ure and  well  proportioned.  The  men  go  at  all 
times  fully  armed,  whatever  be  the  occupation 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  all  be- 
tween 14  and  60  years  of  age  (estimated  at 
29,000)  are  liable  to  military  service.  In 
religion  they  are  of  the  Greek  Church.  Edu- 
cation, once  neglected,  is  now  free  and  com- 
pulsory. Montenegro  la  nominally  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  with  a  state  council  of  eight 
members,  but  the  prince  is  practically  absolute. 
The  revenue  is  estimat«d  at  about  S300,000. 
Thejmpulation  is  given  as  245,3S0. 

Montreal  (morU-TeShl'),  the  metropolitan 
city  of  Canada;  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  at  the  head  of  ocean 
navigation  on  the  8t.  Lawrence  River.  The 
city,  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
Canada,  contains  many  handsome  public  build- 
ings, and  is  divided  into  distinctljr  marked 
Enghsh  and  French  quarters.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  court-house,  the  barracks, 
Bonsecours  Market,  custom-house,  city  hall,  etc. ; 
and  the  principal  cnurehes  are  St.  Peter's  Cathe- 
dral, constructed  on  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  the  church  of  Notte  Dame  (large  enough 
to  accommodate  10,000  persons),  St.  Patrick  s, 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  St.  Andrew's,  St. 
Paul's,  etc.  M'Gill  University,  Presbyterian 
College,  Wesleyan  Theological  College,  Congre- 

Sitional  College,  Anglican  Diocesan  College, 
ishop's  Collcjiie  and  University,  the  Montreal 
School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  are  the  leading  j 
Protestant  educational  institutions'  tliose  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  comprise  Laval  University,  I 
St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal  College,  Hochelaga  | 
Convent,  etc.  There  are  several  hbraries  besides  i 
those  of  the  above  institutions,  a  natural  history  j 
society  with  museum,  an  art  association,  musi- ' 
cal  societies,  etc.  The  exports  are  chiefly  the 
products  of  the  country,  such  as  grain,  flour, 
cheese,  lumber,  etc.,  and  there  is  i  laige  trade  in 
furs.  The  principal  imports  are  cottons, 
woolens,  and  silks,  iron  and  hardware,  and  tea 
and  sugar.  Among  the  industrial  establish- 
ments o!  Montreal  are  iron  foundries,  distilleries,  I 
breweries,  sug.ir  reflneries,  soap  and  candle ' 
works;  and  there  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  I 
silk,  boots  and  shoes,  paper,  carpets,  tobacco,  ' 
hardware,  edge  toots,  floor-cloth,  carriages,  etc.  I 
The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which  connects  the  I 
railways  of  Canada  with  those  of  the  Unilt'd 
States,  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  by  I 
the  stupendous  (tubular)  Victoria  Bridge,  9,437  mens  < 
feet  in  lenelh,  constructed  in  18.^4-59.  Ireceivei 

Montreal  was  founded  by  Mni>j)nneu\'e,  May  I  justice 
18,  1642,  during  the  French  regime  in  Canada,  i  religion 
On  September  8,  1760,  Montreal  capitulated  to  jealous; 


General  Amherst  and  the  surrender  of  the  city 
completed  the  conouest  of  New  France  by  tlie 
English.  In  1775,  Montreal  was  captured  by  the 
Americans,  who  sent  expeditions  under  Mont- 
gomery and  Arnold  to  capture  Quebec  and  Mont- 
real ;  and  General  Carleton  in  command  of  the 
British  forces  at  Montreal  had  to  retreat  to  Que- 
bec, where  the  Americans  were  ultimately  de- 
feated. In  1775,  the  American  General  Wooster 
made  his  headquarters  in  the  Chateau  de  Ramer- 
gay,  which  still  stands  opposite  the  city  ball,  and 
which  was  the  official  residence  of  the  British 
governors  after  the  conquest.  In  this  same 
chateau,  the  Commissioners  of  Congress,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Samuel  Chase,  and  Charles 
Carroll,  in  1776,  met  and  held  council  under 
General  Benedict  Arnold.  In  1776  the  Ameri- 
can forces  retreated.  Montreal  obtained  its 
first  city  charter  in  1833,  the  first  mayor  being 
Jacques  Viger.  The  recent  history  of  the  city 
has  Deen  an  almost  unbroken  record  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  progress.  Great  impetus 
was  given  to  its  growth  by  the  opening  of  the 
CanaBian  Pacific  Railway;  the  first  train  on 
which  left  Montreal  for  Vancouver  on  June  28, 
1886.     Population,  267,730. 

Morocco,  or  Marocco,  known  to  the 
nativesas  Maghreb-el-Aksa,  "  the  farthest  west," 
is  an  empire  or  sultanate  which  is  confined  to 
that  part  of  Northwest  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
east  (at  the  Wad  Kiss)  fary  Algeria  and  on  the 
south  by  Cape  Nun  and  the  Wad  Draa.  though 
both  here  and  on  the  Sahara  side  of  the  Atlas 
the  limits  of  the  empire  are  rather  indetermi- 
nate. Area,  about  219,000  square  miles;  popu- 
lation estimated  at  5,000,000. 

Morocco  produces  crops  of  the  temperate  and 
tropical  zones.     Wheat  and  barley  are  grown 
largely.     Various  gums,  oranges,  figs,  almonds, 
lemons,  and  dates  are  among  the  other  vegetable 
products.     Cotton  and  hemp  are  grown  for  home 
consumption.    Most  European  fruits  grow'vrell, 
and  among  other  products  sugar  has  been  raised. 
Cattle  are  exported;   but  no  animals  can  be  sent 
out  of  the  country  without  an  imperial  permit. 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  six  principal  groups. 
(J)  The  Berbers  or  Kabyles,  of  whom  the  Aroa- 
zigh,  Shelluh,  and  Tuareg  are  only  branches,  are 
the  aborigines.     They  inhabit  for  tbe  most  part 
the  mountain  regions,  and  are  still  only  half  sub- 
dued.    (2)  The  Arabs  are  descendants  of  the 
invaders  who  came   in   the   Seventh   Century. 
(3)  The  Jews  were  very  early  settlers,  semi-inde- 
pendent colonies  still   subsisting   in   the   Atlas 
and  the  Sus  country,  though  most  of  them  in 
the  towns  are  refugees  driven  out  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.     (4)  A  lew  thousands  of  Europeans, 
chiefly  Spaniards,  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  coast  towns.     (6)  The  "Moors,"  a  term 
vaguely  applied  to  all  the  Mohammedan  inhabit- 
ants, are  really  Arabs  with  a  large  admixture 
of  Spanish  and  other  European  bloods.     (6)  The 
Negroes,  of  whom  there  are  large  numbers,  were 
brought  from  the  Soudan  as  slaves. 
The  Sultan  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  speci- 
f  an   absolute  monarch  existing.       He 
I  and  di-spose-t  of  the  entire  revenue.     All 
is  bought  and  sold.     Yet,  owing  to  the 
s  fanaticism  of  the  people,  and  the  mutual 
es  of  tbe  European  powers,  whose  repre- 
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Bentatives  reside  at  Tangier,  the  poLitical  equilib- 
rium IB  pieserved.  Tho  only  European  nation 
which  at  present  has  any  territory  in  Morocco 
is  Spain,  which  maintftipa  a  fortress  at  Ceuta, 
and  four  convict  settlements,  and  a  fishing  sta- 
tion at  Ifni. 

Much  of  the  interior  of  Morocco  is  unknown 
to  Europeans,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Algeciras,  in 
1907,  commercial  ingress  and  egress  are  now 
guaranteed  to  European  nations.  Fez,  the  capi- 
tal, has  a  population  of  about  140,000,  and  Tan- 
gier about  35,000.  Morocco  City  is  the  southern 
capital.  The  Sultan  and  bis  subjects  are  of  the 
Malekite  sect  of  Sunnite  Mohanunedans.  The 
difTeiencea  between  sects  are  chiefly  in  the  atti- 
tudes assumed  during  the  recital  of  prayers. 

Moscow  {viOi^kO)  [Russian,  Moskwa],  the 
second  capital  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It  is 
the  chief  town  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  situated  in  a  highly-cultivated  dis- 
trict on  the  Moskwa  River,  400  niiles  southeast 
of  St,  Petersburg,  with  which  it  is  in  direct  com- 
munication by  rail.  The  quarter  known  as  the 
Kreml  or  Krendin,  on  a  height  about  100  feet 
above  the  river,  forms  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  contains  the  principal  buildings.  It  is  in- 
closed hy  a  high  stone  wall,  and  contains  the 
old  palace  of  the  ciara  and  several  other  palaces ; 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  founded  in 
1326,  rebuilt  in  1472;  the  Church  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, in  which  the  emperors  are  recrowned: 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Michael;  the  Palace  of 
Arms,  an  immense  building  occupied  by  the 
senate,  the  treasury  (tnd  the  arsenal;  and  the 
Tower  of  Ivan  Veliki  (209  feet),  surmounted  by 
a  gilded  dome,  and  having  at  its  foot  the  great 
Qz&T  Kolokol,  or  king  of  Bells,  sixty  feet  round 
the  rim,  nineteen  feet  high,  and  weighing  up- 
ward of  192  tons,  the  laivest  in  the  world.  Out- 
side the  Kreml  the  chief  building  is  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  VoBsili,  with  no  less  th^  twenty  gilded 
and  painted  domes  and  towers,  all  of  diKerent 
shapes  and  sizes.     Among  the  princmal  educa- 


bas  a  rich  museum  and  a  library  of  200,000  vol- 
umes, and  is  the  most  important  of  the  Russian 
universities.  Moscow  is  tne  first  manufacturing 
city  in  the  empire,  and  of  late  years  its  indus- 
trial and  commercial  activity  nos  greatly  in- 
creased. Tho  principal  manufactures  are  textile 
fabrics,  chiefly  woolen,  cotton,  and  silk,  besides 
hats,  hardware,  leather,  chemical  products,  beer, 
and  spirits.  From  its  central  position,  Moscow 
ia  the  great  entrepot  for  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  empire.  The  foundation  of  tho  city  dates 
from  1147.  It  became  the  capital  of  Muscovy, 
and  afterwards  of  the  whole  Russian  Empire; 
but  was  deprived  of  this  honor  in  1703,  when 
St.  Petersburg  was  founded.  The  principal 
event  in  the  history  of  Moscow  is  tho  burnmg 
of  it  in  1812  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the 
French  from  their  winlei  quarters.  Population, 
1,092,360. 
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north  latitude  with  the  ISlet  meridian  ot  west 
lon^tude.  Re<:ent  measurements  nrnde  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  show  this  to 
be  the  tallest  peak  in  the  United  States, 
overtopping  Mount  St.  Eliaa  and  Mount  Logan 
by  about  1,000  feet,  its  height  being  20,464  Ceet. 
The  great  height  ot  Mount  McKinley  has  been 
known  to  the  Indians  and  the  scattering  whiter 
of  that  region,  for  many  years,  as  its  towering 
summit  is  plainly  visible  on  clear  days  for  a 
distance  of  125  miles  or  more. 

Munich  {mH'-nik),  the  capital  city  of  Ba- 
varia, on  an  extensive  plateau,  about  1,700  feet 
above  sea-level,  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Isar.  The  old  town  has  a  quaint  and  irregular 
character,  but  the  new  town,  which  has  spruijg 
up  chiefiy  to  the  north  and  west,  has  a  regular 
and  imposing  appearance,  and  altogether  Mu- 
nich is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Germany.  The 
royal  palace  forms  a  very  extensive  series  of 
buildings  chiefly  in  the  Italian  style,  and  con- 
tains many  magnificent  apartments  and  rich 
artistic  and  other  treasures.  The  royal  library 
(occupying  a  fine  building  in  the  Florentine 
Btyle)  baa  upward  of  1,000,000  volumes  and 
30,000  manuscripts,  being  thus  one  of  tbe  largest 
in  Europe.  The  university  had  in  1899-1900, 
194  professors  and  teachers,  and  4,257  students 
in  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  phi- 
losophy, together  with  a  library  of  over  300,000 
volumes.  The  industries  are  numerous,  and  in 
some  particular  branches  have  acquired  a  high 
name.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  paints 
ed  ^lass  and  other  artistic  productions,  niathe- 
matical,  optical,  and  surgical  instruments,  gold 
and  silver  lace,  jewelry,  glass,  carriages,  Mils, 
musical  instruments,  etc.  Munich  is  the  seat  of 
the  high  courts  of  le^slature  and  of  law,  and  of  all 
tbe  more  important  oSices  of  the  state.  It  was 
founded  by  Henry  the  Lion,  about  1142,  was 
taken  by  "Gustavus  Adolphus  In  1632,  by  the 
French  under  Moreau  in  1800,  and  by  Napoleon 
in  1805,     Population,  545,091. 

Naples  Utalian,  Napoli),  a  ma^ficent  city 
of  Southern  Italy,  capital  of  a  province  of  same 
name,  and  of  the  former  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  on  the  north  side  of  the  far-famed  Bay 
of  Naples,  near  the  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
118  miles  southeast  of  Rome.  Built  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheater,  Naples,  as  viewed 
from  the  sea,  presents  a  panorama  of  almoKt 
unrivaled  beauty.  Architecturally  speaking,  its 
public  edifices  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
dze  than  for  their  elegance  of  design.  It  has 
some  manufactures  and  a  large  commerce. 
This  city,  the  supposed  Partkenope  of  the  an- 
(dents,  has,  at  various  times,  been  devastated 
by  the  effects  of  war,  earthquakes,  and  the 
volcanic  eruptions  of  its  neighbor,  Vesuvius. 
The  environs  ot  Naples  —  Capri,  Pompeii,  etc. 
—  are  renowned  for  their  picturesqueness  and 
arclueolopcal  interest.     Population,  563,731. 

Netberlands,The,or  Holland  (Dutch 
Nederland,  or  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden),  is 
a  kingdom  of  Europe  on  the  North  Sea,  north 
of  Belgium  and  west  of  part  of  Northern  Ger- 
many. In  addition  to  its  European  territoriea, 
Holland  possesses  extendve  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies in  the  A»atic  archipelago  and  Amer- 1 
ica;    including  Java,  Sumatra,  great  part  of 


Borneo,  Celebes,  part  of  New  Guinea^  Surinam 
or  Dutch  Guiana,  the  West  Indian  islands  of 
Curacao,  Saba,  St.  Eustatius,  etc.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  Netheriands  proper  are  sixteen  to 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface  ot  the  sea,  and 
neariy  all  parts  too  low  for  natural  drainage. 
The  coast  line  is  very  irregular,  being  marked 
by  the  great  inlet  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  as  well  as 
by  various  others,  and  fringed  by  numerous 
islands.  In  great  part  the  coast  is  so  low  that 
were  it  not  for  massive  sea^ykes,  latve  ateaa 
would  be  inundated  and  lost  to  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  interior  also  dykes  are  a  common  feature, 
being  built  to  protect  portions  of  land  from  the 
lakes  or  rivers,  or  to  enable  swampy  pieces  of 
land  to  be  reclaimed  by  draining,  the  water 
being  commonly  pumped  up  by  windmilla. 
These  inclosed  lands  are  called  "polders,"  and 
by  the  formation  of  the  polders  the  available 
area  ot  the  country  is  being  constantly  increased, 
lakes  and  marshes  being  converted  into  fertile 
fields,  and  consderable  areas  being  even  rescued 
from  the  sea.  One  of  these  remmations  was 
the  Lake  of  Haarlem,  the  drainage  of  which, 
yielding  more  than  40,000  acres  ot  good  land 
now  inhabited  by  about  12,000  persons,  begun 
in  1839,  was  finished  in  1852.  Almost  the  only 
heights  are  the  sand  hills,  about  100  to  180  feet 
high,  along  the  coast,  and  a  similar  chain  of 
low  hills,  southeast  of  the  Zuider  Zee.     In  the 


lEilands,  namely,  Texel.  Vlieland,  Schelling,  Ame- 
land,  etc.,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  original 
line  of  the  coast  before  the  ocean  broke  in  on 
the  low  lands.  The  coast  ot  Friesland,  oppodte 
these  islands,  depends  for  its  security  altogether 
on  artificial  embankments.  The  highest  eleva- 
tion, 656  feet,  is  in  the  extreme  southeast.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  fiat,  tame,  and 
uninterestmg,  and  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
surface  consists  of  marsh,  sand,  heath,  or  other 
unproductive  land.  Wheat,  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, is  grown  only  in  favored  portions  ot  the 
south  provinces.  Rye,  oats,  and  buckwheat, 
with  horse-beans,  beet,  madder,  and  chicory, 
are  more  common  crops;  and  tobacco  is  culti- 
vated in  the  provinces  of  Gelderland,  South 
Holland,  and  Utrecht;  flax  in  North  Brabant, 
South  and  North  Holland,  Friesland,  and  Zee- 
land;  and  hemp,  sugar-beet,  oilseeds,  and  hops 
in  various  parts  of  the  Idngdom.  Culinary- 
vegetables  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  internal 
demand,  but  also  for  the  exportation  of  the 
seeds,  which  form  an  important  article  of  Dutch 
commerce.  But  it  is  in  stock  (cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  swine,  goats),  and  dairy  products  in  pai^ 
ticular,  that  the  rural  industrj-  of  the  Nethei^ 
lands  shows  its  strength.  The  commerce  ot  tbe 
country  was,  at  one  time,  the  most  important 
in  the  world,  and  is  even  yet  of  great  importance 
and  activity.  The  foreign  trade  centers  chiefly 
in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  The  industrial 
occupations  are  varied.  Shipbuilding  and  8ub~ 
sidiary  trades  are  among  the  chief.  Of  textile 
manufactures,  that  of  linen  is  the  most  impor- 
tant; but  silks  and  velvets,  as  well  as  woolena 
and  cottons,  are  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tity.    Pigments,    brandy,    gin,    paper,    glass. 
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Niaaara     Falls.     The 


olia  of  the  New  World,  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  isiaad  of  Manhattan  lying  between  Hudson 
and  East  rivers,  in  the  Boutheast  comer  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  large  contiguous  areas, 
the  total  area  beii^  327  square  miles.  The 
Greater  City  comprises  the  boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan, Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Rich- 
mond. Manhattan,  or  the  city  [proper,  is  eight- 
een nules  from  the  Atlantic,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  New  York  Bay.  The  harbor  of 
New  York,  forming  the  inner  portion  of  its  bay, 
is  one  of  the  safest  and  finest  commerdal  natural 
baains  known,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has 
lightliauses  at  its  respective  entrances.  Man< 
hattan  Island  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
of  the  Stal«  by  the  Hariem  River  and  Spuyten 
Duyvel  Greek.  Built  on  a  long,  narrow,  and 
gently  undulating  spit  of  land.  New  York, 
'newed  from  seaward,  piesents  little  that  is 
striking  or  picturesque  to  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator. The  city,  as  seen  intemally,  is  char- 
acterized by  all  those  salient  features  of  space, 
development,  and  architectural  attraction,  which 
unite  in  giving  it  its  metropolitan  rank.  Broad- 
wa]r,  its  chief  street,  and"  one  of  the  finest 
thoroughfares  in  the  world,  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  city  for  a  distance  of  six  miles, 
and  is  lined  throughout,  on  either  ude,  by  hand- 
some stores  and  houses.  The  principal  of  the 
nineteen  public  squares  and  parks  of  New  York 
is  Qentral  Park,  a  magnificently  and  pictur- 
esquely laid-out  demesne  of  843  acres,  AmoM 
the  most  noticeable  buildings  are  the  <dty  haJl, 
courthouse,  stock  exchange,  customhouse,  post- 
OfGce,  United  States  sub-treasury  building,  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
Trinity  and  other  churches,  without  particular^ 
izing  the  numerous  splendid  theaters,  hotels, 
hospitals,  colleges,  etc.,  which  serve  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  of  a  lar^  and  wealthy 
urban  center.  As  a  manufactunng  place,  New 
York  carries  on  various  and  important  indus- 
tries, embracing  the  chief  articles  of  fabrication 
and  use  required  by  civilized  life.  Commei^ 
cially,  its  trade  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
London  and  Liverpool;  it  constitutes  the  main 
American  emporium  and  is  the  entrepdt  of  a 
vast  and  yearly  increasing  export  and  import 
traffic.  New  York,  too,  besides  being  the  finan- 
cial focus  of  the  Union,  is  the  port  at  which  the 
bulk  of  immigrants  into  the  United  States 
arrive.  After  the  discovery  of  the  island  of 
Manhattan  by  Hudson  in  1609,  the  Dutch  per- 
manently settled  upon  it  in  1623,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  New  Amsterdam.  In  1664,  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  English,  who  re- 
christened  it  by  its  present  name.  In  1673, 
the  Dutch  retook  the  city,  and,  naming  it  New 
Orange,  held  it  for  a  year,  when  It  reverted  to 
their  immediate  predecessors.  In  1776,  during 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  New  York  was  occu- 
pied by  British  troops  from  August  26th  till 
November  25,  1783.  Since  that  period  it  has 
progressed  in  size,  wealth,  and  population,  till 
It  has  become  the  second  city  in  the  world. 
Population  (1908),  4,285,436, 


Ontario,  is  about  thirty-six  miles  in  length; 
its  descent  from  the  level  of  one  lake  to  that 
of  the  other  is  about  334  feet.  At  the  foot  of 
Grand  Island,  which  reaches  within  one  and 
one-half  miles  of  the  falls,  the  river  is  contracted 
to  a  width  of  two  and  one-halt  miles,  and  grows 
narrower  as  it  proceeds.  By  this,  and  by  the 
descent  in  the  channel,  which  ia  about  sixty 
feet  in  the  mile,  are  produced  the  swift  currents 
known  as  the  rapids,  in  which  the  river,  not- 
withstanding its  great  depth,  is  perpetually 
white  with  foam.  At  the  falls,  which  are  twen- 
ty-two miles  from  Lake  Erie,  the  river  is  divided 
by  an  island  called  Goat  Island ;  but  the  largest 
portion  of  the  water  is  sent  down  by  the  Cana- 
dian side.  On  this  side  is  the  grander  cataract, 
which  has  been  named  the  Horseshoe  Fall;  and 
which  is  about  600  yards  in  width  and  154  feet 
high.  The  water  rushes  over  with  such  force 
tliat  it  is  thrown  about  fifty  feet  from  the  foot 
of  the  clifi.  The  separation  caused  by  Goat 
Island  leaves  a  large  wall  of  rock  between  the 
Canadian  and  American  falls,  the  latter  being 
again  divided  by  an  islet  at  a  short  distance 
from  Goat  Island.  This  fall  is  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  higher  than  the  Horseshoe,  but  only 
about  220  yards  wide.  The  river  ia  crossed  by 
a  suspension  bridge,  and  bv  a  ferry  about  200 
or  300  yards  below  the  falls,  where  it  is  1,200 
yards  wide.  A  stratum  of  rock  runs  across  the 
direct  course  of  the  river,  three  or  four  milea 
below,  which,  after  forming  a  vast  circular 
basin,  with  an  almost  impassable  whirlpool,  is 
forced  away  at  right  angles  to  its  old  cnannel. 
The  total  energy  of  the  falls  is  calculated  at 
16.000,000  horsepower,  and  the  work  of  utiliz- 
ing tlus  power  is  the  beginning  of  the  most 
stupendous  engineering  feat  ever  undertaken. 
On  April  15,  1895,  the  first  large  dynamo  was 
run  at  full  speed,  250  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  proved  quite  satisfactory.  On  July  Ist, 
the  first  electnc  power  transmitted  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  4,000  horsepower,  was  sent  to 
an  aluminum  factory  a  mile  distant.  Various 
other  developments  were  afterward  reported 
in  rapid  succession.  On  January  17,  1896, 
the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Compansr  accepted  a 
grant  for  the  transmission  of  electric  power  for 
fighting  and  power  purposes  to  BuSalo.  Elec- 
tnc power  is  now  carried  by  great  trans- 
mission lines  to  various  cities  of  New  York 
and  Canada  for  the  operation  of  inlerurban 
and  street  railways,  factories,  street  lighting, 
etc. 

Nile  (Latjn,  Nilus),  a  large  and  celebrated 
river  of  Africa,  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
two  branches,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  "  Blue 
River"  (often  called  the  "Blue  Nile"),  and  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  "White  River"  ("White 
Nile").  The  first-mentioned  arm  rises  in  Abys- 
sinia, end  taking  a  northeriy  course  through 
the  Lake  of  Dembea,  joins  the  Bah^«l-Abiad 
at  Khartoum,  after  being  in  some  places 
broken  by  cataracts.  The  real  sources  of  the 
Nile  were,  until  recently,  supposed  to  lie  in 
Lakes  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Albert  Nyanza,  dis- 
covered by  the  English  explorer  Grant  and  Speke. 
After  the  union  of  the  two  biaQches  at  ^har- 
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toum,  tbe  Nile  fonns  one  grand  main  river, 
takiDE  a  generally  winding  eourae  north,  a.s  far 
as  Edab,  in  Dongola,  w^re  it  forms  what  is 
called  the  Great  Bend.  Thence  flowing  through 
a  country  rich  in  architectural  trophies  of  the 
past,  and  rendered  highly  fertile  by  its  annual 
inundations,  the  Nile  empties  into  the  Meditcr^ 
raoean  by  a  delta  of  seven  mouths,  of  which 
that  of  ifoaetta,  the  principal  one,  has  a  width 
of  1,800  feet,  with  a  depth  of  five  feet  in  tbe 
dry  season.  Tot^  length,  3,500  miles  from 
Victoria  Nyanza. 

Norway  is  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  occupy- 
ing the  western  portion  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  The  coast  line  is  extensive,  of  bold  | 
outline,  and  deeply  indented  bjf  fiords  and ' 
fringed  with  almost  innumerable  islands,  chief  I 
among  which  are  the  LofToden  group.  Tbe 
surface  of  the  country  is  rugged  and  somewhat 


been  erected  to  record  the  honors  or  triumphs 
of  the  monarchs.    Tbe  two  lareest  obelisks  were 

erected  by  Sesostris  in  Heliopolis;  the  height  of 
these  was  180  feet.  They  were  removed  to  Home 
by  Augustus.  A  fine  oMlisk  from  Luxor  waa 
erected  in  Paria  in  1833,  and  the  two  known  as 
Cleopatn's  Needles  are  now  in  London  and  New 
York,  ornaments  of  public  parks.  Besides  those 
of  Egypt,  monoliths  of  thia  appearance,  but 
smaller  in  size,  have  been  found  in  the  ruined 
cities  of  Nineveh  and  Nimrod,  The  obelisks 
which  were  common  to  Rome,  Florence,  etc., 
had  all  been  removed  from  Egypt  during  its 
domination  by  the  Roman  emperors. 

Oberatntnersau,  a  village  in  Upper 
Bavaria,  celebrated  for  the  perfonnance,  eveiy 
ten  years,  of  the  paasion-play  of  Christ's  cruci- 
fixion and   ascension.     The  performance  takes 


,  running  south  from  IiWand  for  several 
hundred  miles,  forms  an  Alpine  barrier  between 
this  country  and  Sweden;  in  the  province  of 
Drontheim  it  lapses  into  the  Dovrefjeld,  which, 
with  its  spurs,  extends  nearly  as  far  south 
as  the  Naze.  Highest  points,  SneehcEtta  and 
Skagtols-tind,  each  over  8,000  feet.  Chief 
rivers^  the  Ulonunea  and  Tana;  lakes,  those 
of  Mlosen,  Fiemund,  and  Sperdillen.  A  large 
extent  of  the  mountain  distncts  produces  only 
Ikhena,  mosses,  and  hardy  oer^-yielding 
plants  I  the  Scotch  fir,  spruce  and  birch  cover 
extensive  tracts,  and  constitute  nearly  a  moiety 
of  the  country.  The  hardier  fruits  flourish  well. 
Agriculture,  though  pursued  with  some  vigor 
of  late  years,  is  still  unable  to  furnish  sufficient 
produce  for  home  consumption,  Flax  and 
Ikemp  are  raised  in  some  parts;  in  others, 
buley  and  oats.    Next,  or  about  equal,  in  im- 

Crttmce  to  the  timber  trade  are  the  cod  and 
mag  fisheries,  which  employ  a  very  large 
Ert  at  the  population  during  the  entire  year. 
Finmark,  the  fisheries  and  reindeer  form 
the  only  wealth  and  source  of  subastence  of  the 

Kpulation.  The  mineral  products  are  nmilar, 
t  less  conaderable  than  those  of  Sweden. 
Shipbuilding  is  largely  carried  on,  and  the  chief 
exports  include  timber,  fish,  fish  oil,  minerals, 
furs,  feathers,  and  ice.  Chief  cities  and  towns 
are  Christiania,  Bergen,  and  Trondhjem. 

NyasBa,  a  lake  m  the  heart  of  Africa,  which 
Dr.  Livingstone  discovered  in  1861,  by  ascend- 
ing the  River  Shir^.  The  lake  is  300  miles  long, 
about  tw«nty-six  miles  wide,  and  is  1,300  Seet 
above  sea  level.  It  is  in  many  places  over  100 
fathoms  in  depth.  The  scenery  of  Nyassa  is 
described  as  grand  in  the  extreme,  though  much 
of  the  land  surrounding  it  is  low  and  marshy. 

Obeliski  a  column  of  a  rectangular  form, 
diminishing  towards  the  top,  generally  terminat- 
ing in  a  low  pyramid.  The  proportion  of  the 
thickness  to  the  height  is  nearly  tne  same  in  all 
obelisks,  that  is,  between  one-ninth  and  one-  ' 
tenth-  and  the  thickness  at  the  top  is  never  less  , 
than  half,  nor  greater  than  three-fourths  of  the  , 
thickness  at  the  bottom.  Egypt  abounded  with 
obelisks,  which  were  always  of  a  single  block  of : 
bard  stone ;  and  many  have  l>een  removed  thence 
to  Rome  and  other  places.    They  seem  to  have  < 


lasts  eight  hours.  Primarily  regarded  by  these 
Bavarian  villagers  as  a  religious  exercise,  it  baa 
become  in  their  performances  a  mystery  play  of 
impressive  beauty.  Latterly,  however,  it  has 
taken  the  character  of  a  European  amusement 
and  a  source  of  profit. 

OhlO)  ariveria  the  United  States  of  America, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  from 
the  north  and  the  Monongahela  from  tbe  south 
at  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  a  navi- 
gable stream  600  yards  broad.  It  flows  west- 
southwest,  separating  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  on  the  south  from  Ohio,  Indiaita,  and 
Illinois  on  the  north,  and  enters  the  Mississippi 
at  Cairo.  Its  length  from  Pittsbure  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi  is  975  miles;  area  of 
basin,  214,000  square  miles.  The  width  of  the 
river  varies  from  400  to  1,400  yards;  average 
width,  about  800  yards,  at  it«  mouth  900  yards. 
Its  principal  affluents  are  the  ^iami,  Kentucky, 
Wabash,  Green,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee. 

Ontario,  L,ake,  the  most  easterly  of  tbe 
great  lakes  of  North  America,  lying  along  the 
northeast  side  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada:  greatest  length, 
100  miles;  ETeateet  breadth,  about  fifty-nve 
miles;  area,  d,950  square  miles.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  by  the  Niagara,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  by  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the 
Atlantic,  1,000  miles  distant.  The  Hudson,  and 
the  Oswego  and  Erie  Canals,  form  a  connection 
through  the  United  States,  between  it  and  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole 
extent  and  at  all  seasons.     The  most  important 

5 laces  on  its  shores  are  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Kingston,  and  Coburg  in  Canada,  and  Oswego 
in  the  United  States. 

OportO)  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Minbo,  about 
two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Douro.  The 
city  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  declivity 
above  the  river,  and  has  several  well-built  sub- 
urbs, with  one  of  which,  Villanova  de  Gaya,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  it  is  connected 
by  an  elegant  wire  suspension  bridge,  about  750 
feet  in  length.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and 
has  a  cathedral.  The  city  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  hat^,  silks,  linen,  and  pottery;  but  it 
chiefly  depends  on  its  trad«  in  wine,  of  which 
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lai^  c|uantities  are  anDually  exported,  chiefly 


Oregon  or  Columbia,  the  Urgest  of 
North  American  rivers  emptying  into  the  Pacific, 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  After  punruing 
a  somewhat  devious  course  it  empties  into  the 
ocean  between  Point  Adams  and  Cape  Disap- 
pointment. At  its  mouth  it  is  from  five  to  six 
miles  in  width.  Vessels  of  considerable  tonnage 
may  ascend  about  100  miles  above  its  mouth, 
as  far  as  Fort  Vancouver. 

Orinoco^  one  of  the  ereat  rivers  of  South 
America,  has  its  origin  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Parima,  in  the  extreme  southeast  of  Venezuela; 
its  exact  sources  were  only  discovered  in  1886, 
by  Chaffanjon.  It  flows  at  first  west  by  north, 
a  mountain-stream.  A  little  below  Esmeralda 
it  divides  and  sends  off  to  the  south  an  arm, 
the  Cassiquiare,  which,  after  a  course  of  180 
miles,  enters  the  Rio  Negro,  a  tributary  of  the 
Amazon.  The  other  branch  on  reachmg  San 
Fernando,  is  met  by  the  strong  current  of  the 
Guaviare;  the  united  stream  then  turns,  due 
north,  and,  after  passing  over  the  magnificent 
cataracts  of  Maypurcs  and  Atures,  and  picking 
up  the  Meta  on  the  left,  meets  the  Apure,  which 
likewise  strikes  it  from  the  left.  Below  the  con- 
fluence with  the  Apure,  the  Orinoco  turns  east 
and  traverses  the  llanos  of  Venezuela,  its  waters, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  four  miles,  being 
augmented  from  the  right  by  the  Caura  and  tlie 
Caroni.  About  120  miles  from  the  AtWtic, 
into-which  it  rolls  its  milk-white  flood,  its  delta 
(8,500  square  miles)  begins.  Of  the  numerous 
mouths  which  reach  the  ocean  over  165  miles 
of  coast-line  only  seven  are  navigable. 

Orleans  {or-la-on'),  English  (,oT'le-am),  a 
city  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Loiret,  about  seventy-six  miles  southwest  of 
Paris.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Forest  of  Orleans, 
which  is  148  square  miles  in  extent.  The  city  is 
well  and  regularly  built,  and  has  a  large  trade, 
and  several  manufactures.  Its  cathedral,  which 
dates  only  from  the  Seventeenth  Century,  is  one 
of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in   France,       The 


s  besieged  by  the  English  in  1428,  and 
was  saved  by  the  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc,  whose 
house  is  still  preserved,  and  of  whom  the  city 


a  three  statues.  It  gives  its  name  to  the 
Royal  House  of  Orleans,  of  which  the  Bourbons 
constitute  the  principal  branch.  Population, 
70,104. 

Osaka  or  Ozaha,  an  important  city  of 
Central  Japan,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yodo  River, 
which  issues  from  Lake  Biwa.  The  city  covers 
an  area  of  about  eight  square  miles,  and  is  inter- 
sected with  canals.  Its  fine  castle,  Che  stones  of 
whose  walls  are  of  astonishing  size,  was  con- 
structed in  1583,  and  the  palace,  built  afterward 
in  its  precincta  and  destroyed  in  1868,  was  per- 
haps the  most  magnificent  structure  in  Japan. 
Population,  821,235. 

Ottawa,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ottawa,  about  ninety  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  St,  Lawrence,  100  miles  west 
of  Montreal,  and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 


way. The  city,  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  tcwi^  by  the  Rideau  Canal,  uts  wide 
streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  some  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  Dommion.  The  chief  are 
the  government  buildings,  constructed  of  light- 
colored  sandstone,  in  the  Italian-Gothic  style. 
They  stand  od  elevated  ground,  commanding  a 
fine  view,  and  form  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
the  south  front  being  formed  by  the  houses  of 
parliament  building,  which  is  500  feet  long,  and 
containing  the  halls  for  the  meetings  of  the  Do- 
minion Senate  and  House  of  Commons.  There 
is  a  library  forming  a  detached  circular  building, 
with  a  dome  ninety  feet  high.  The  buildings 
cover  about  four  acres,  and  are  said  to  have  cost 
$4,000,000.  The  educational  inatitutiona  in- 
clude a  Roman  Catholic  College,  the  Canadian 
Institute,  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  Athents- 
um,  etc.  Ottawa  has  important  and  increasing 
manufactures,  and  is  the  great  center  of  the 
lumber  trade.  It  is  connected  with  Hull,  on  the 
Quebec  side  of  the  Ottawa,  by  a  suspension 
bridge.  Ottawa  was  founded  in  1827  by  Colonel 
By,  and  until  1854  was  known  as  Bytown.  On 
April  26,  1900,  it,  with  Hull,  suffered  severely 
from  file.     Population,  59,928. 

Ottawa,  a  river  in  the  Dominion  of  Caiukda, 
forming  for  a  considerable  part  of  ita  length  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Quefec  ana 
I  Ontario.  It  rises  in  the  high  land  which  sepa- 
'  rates  the  ba^n  of  Hudson's  Bay  from  that  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  after  a  course  of  some  750 
miles  discharges  into  the  St.  Lawrence  above  the 
island  of  Montreal.  Six  miles  above  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  rapids  begin  which  terminate  in  the 
Chaudiire  Falls  where  the  river,  here  200  feet 
wide,  takes  a  leap  of  forty  feet.  Its  lianks, 
mostly  elevated,  ofler  magnificent  scenery. 
Immense  quantities  of  valuable  timber  are 
floated  down  the  Ottawa  from  the  wooded 
regions  of  the  interior  to  Ottawa  dty,  where  it 
is  manufactured  into  lumber. 

Oxford,  a  city  and  county  borough  in  Eng- 
land; capital  of  Oxford  County,  and  seat  of 
one  of  the  roost  celebrated  universities  in  the 
world;  about  fifty  miles  west-northwest  of  Lon- 
don, on  a  gentle  acclivity  between  the  Cherwell 
and  the  Thames,  here  called  the  Isis.       Of  the 
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the  colleges,  with  a  fine  quadrangle  and  other 
buildings,  a  noble  avenue  of  trees  (the  Broad 
Walk),  the  cathedral  serving  as  its  chapel;  M.a^- 
dalen  College,  considered  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  complete  of  all;  Balliol  College,  with  a 
modem  front  (1867-1869),  and  a  modem  Gothic 
chapel;  Brasenose  Colleee;  and  New  College 
(more  than  500  years  old),  largely  consisting  of 
the  original  buildings,  and  especially  noted  for 
its  garilens  and  cloisters;  besides  the  Shcldoniaa 
Theater,  a  public  hall  of  the  university;  the 
new  examination  schools,  new  museum,  Bodleian 
Library,  RadclilTe  Library,  and  other  buildings 
belonging  to  the  university.  Oxford  depends 
mostly  on  the  university,  and  on  Its  attractions 
as  a  place  of  residence.     Population,  49,413. 

Pacific  Ocean,  the  largest  of  the  five 
great  oceans,  lying  between  America  on  the  east, 
and  Asia,  Malaysia,  and  Australasia  on  the  west. 
The  name  "Pacific,"  given  to  it  by  Magellan, 
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the  first  European  navigator  who  traversed  its 
wide  expanse,  ia  doubtless  very  appropriate  to 
certain  portions  of  this  ocean;  but,  as  a  whole 
ita  special  claims  to  the  epithet  are,  at  the  least, 
doubtful,  though  the  name  has  by  long  usage 
become  too  w^l  established  to  be  easily  sup- 
planted by  any  other.  The  Ereatest  length  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  Arctic  (at  Behring 
Strait)  to  the  Antarctic  Circles  is  9,200  miles, 
and  its  greatest  width,  about  10,300  miles; 
while  its  area  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  Its 
surface  is  studded  with  numerous  islands,  either 
scattered  or  in  groups.  The  deepest  sounding 
yet  found  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  26,850  feet. 
1  or  about  five  miles  —  nearly  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  highest  mountain  on  the  globe.  The 
coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  present  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
iimilarity  in  the  outline  of  the  western  coasts  of 
each  is  even  striking,  eipecially  north  of  the 
equator.  The  shore  on  the  American  side  is 
bold  and  rocky,  while  that  of  Asia  varies  much 
in  character.  Though  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  by 
far  the  laixest  of  the  five  great  oceans,  the  pro- 
portion of  land  drained  into  it  is  comparatively 
msignificant.  Ita  basin  includes  only  tne  narrow 
strip  of  the  American  continent  to  the  west  of 
the  Andes  and  Rocky  Mountains;  Melanesia; 
which  contains  few  rivers,  and  none  of  them  of 
large  size;  the  Indo-Chinese  states,  China 
proper,  with  the  eastern  part  of  Mongolia,  and 
Manchuria  in  the  Asiatic  continent. 

The  currents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  though  less 
marked  in  character  and  effects  than  those  of 
the  Atlantic,  are  yet  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  a  Brief  nofice.  The  SoHthem  Pacific 
current  takes  its  rise  south  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  and  flows  east  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile 

Kr  hour,  dividing  into  two  branches  about 
igitude  98°  west,  the  north  branch,  or  Current 
of  Mentor,  turning  north  and  gradually  losing 
itself  in  the  counter  Equatorial  Current;  the 
south  branch  continuing  its  eastern  course  till 
it  is  subdivided  by  the  opposition  of  Cape  Horn 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  the  cold  Cur- 
rent of  Peru,  or  Humboldt's  Current,  advances 
north  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
becoming  finally  absorbed  in  the  Equatorial 
Current;  the  other  washing  the  coast  of  Brazil 
and  becoming  an  Atlantic  Current.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  ocean  first  became  known  to 
Europeans  through  Columbus,  who  had  received 
accounts  of  it  from  some  of  the  natives  of  Amer- 
ica, tliough  it  was  first  seen  by  Balboa,  September 
29,  1513,  and  first  traversed  by  Magellan  eight 
years  afterward.  Captain  Cook  deserves  the 
first  place  among  the  mvestigalora  of  the  Pacific 
Oean. 

Padua  (pOd'-u-d).  a  walled  city  of  Venetia, 
twenty-three  miles  by  rail  west  of  Venice,  has 
some  manufactures  of  leather  and  musical-in- 
strument strings,  but  is  chiefly  interesting  tor 
its  artistic  treasures ;  these  include  the  municipal 
buildings,  catliedral,  and  nearly  fifty  churches, 
innumerable  pictures  and  frescoes,  and  Dona- 
tello's  famous  equestrian  statue  of  Gattamclata ; 
there  is  al.=o  a  renowned  university,  library. 
museum,  and  the  oliicst  botanical  garden  in 
Europe;    after  very  varied  fortunes  it  was  held 


by  Venice,  1405-1797,  then  by  Austria  till  its 
incorporation  in  Italy,1866.  Livy  was  a  native, 
as  also  Andrea  Mantegna.     Population,  82,281. 

Palermo  {pah-liir-Tiio),  a  handsome  city  of 
Sicilv,  of  which  island  it  is  the  capital,  at  its 
northwest  extremity.  It  is  built  in  amphithe- 
atricat  form,  surrounded  by  mountains  on  three 
sides,  and  contains  many  line  churches,  and 
other  edifices.  Palermo  has  some  textile  and 
other  manufactures,  carries  on  an  active  foreign 
commerce,  and  is  largely  interested  in  the  tunny 
fishery.  The  Carth^nians  made  of  Palermo  a 
naval  station,  480  B.  C. ;  as  later  also  did  the 
Romans  after  tailing  it  in  254  R.  C.  It  subse- 
quently passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  the 
Saracens,  and  the  Normans,  and  in  1282  it  was 
the  spot  where  occurred  the  massacre  known 
in  history  as  "The  Sicilian  vespers."  Between 
1806  and  1814,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  court,  owini 
to  the  occupation  of  Naples  by  the  French,  and 
in  May,  1860,  surrendered  to  the  liberating  army 
of  Garibaldi.     Population,  340,104. 

Palestlnei  a  country  of  Southwestern 
Asia,  forming  the  southern  portion  of  Syria,  in 
which  most  of  the  events  recorded  in  Scripture 
took  place.  It  stretches  from  Mount  Hermon 
to  the  Desert  of  Arabia,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Syrian 
Desert  on  the  east.  The  deep  valley  of  the  Joi^ 
dan  divides  the  country  from  north  to  south, 
the  surface  on  either  side  rising  into  elevated 
plains  with  alternate  hills  and  valleys.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  warm,  though  in  the  hilly 
districts  the  winters  are  often  severe,  and  snow 
sometimes  falls.  The  soil  may,  with  care,  be 
rendered  exceedingly  productive,  but  agriculture 
is  in  a  backward  condition.  In  the  time  of  the 
Ramans  it  was  divided  into  four  tetrarchies  or 

Presidencies,  viz;  Judaea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and 
erKa.  The  first  three  were  included  in  what 
was  considered  Palestine  proper;  the  last  em- 
braced the  territory  beyond  the  Jordan.  There 
was  also  a  fifth  division,  Idumsa,  part  of  which 
lay,  however,  out  of  the  borders  of  Palestine. 
In  the  Seventh  Century  this  country  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Turks,  which  led  to  tho  wars  called  the  Cru- 
sades. In  1099  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  takea, 
and  was,  imder  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  made  the 
capital  of  a  Latin  kingdom,  which  lasted  for 
above  eighty  yeans.  In  1187  the  country  was 
reconquered  by  Saladin,  and  in  1291  the  Cru- 
saders were  finally  expelled.  From  this  time  it 
continued  subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  £0"?!. 
until  the  conquest  of  both  Syria  and  Egypt  oy 
Selim  L,  in  1517,  when  they  were  brought  under 
the  Turkish  sway.  The  country  is  now  a  portion 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  is  divided  into  vb- 
I  rious  pashalicB,  the  greater  part  being  conipre- 
I  hended  within  the  pashalic  of  Damascus.  Of 
late  years  the  country  has  been  carefully  sur- 
veyed, many  hitherto  doubtful  sites  have  been 
settled,  several  geographical  problems  have 
been  solved,  and  much  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  history  of  the  country,  especially 
as  it  is  contained  in  the  Bible  records.  The 
area  of  the  country  is  about  6.000  square 
miles;  its  population  is  about  400,000,  and 
comprises  Syrians,  Turks,  Arabs,  and  about  10,- 
000  Jews,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  found  h 
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sacred  dties  oF  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  llberiaa,  and 
Safed. 
Panama,  capital  of  the  republic  of  Panama, 

capital  of  the  department  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Paaama  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  lothrauB  of  Panama.  The  city  lies  on  a 
tongue  of  land,  across  which  its  streets  stretch 
from  sea  to  sea.  The  harbor  is  shallow,  but  af- 
fords secure  anchorage.  Panama  is  chiefly  im- 
portant as  the  terminus' of  the  int«roceanic  rail- 
way, and  also  of  the  proposed  Panama  Canal. 
The  railway,  which  has  been  in  operation  since 
1855,  runs  across  the  isthmus  from  Panama  to 
Colon  or  Aspinwalt  on  the  Atlantic,  and  accom- 
modates a  lai^  traffic.     Population,  30,000. 

Panama,  Republic  of.  Was  formerly 
a  department  of  trie  Republic  Colombia,  and 
asserted  its  independence  on  November  4,  1903, 
and  the  government  was  established  on  Novem- 
ber 13th.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  480  miles, 
and  its  breadth  varies  between  thirty-aeven 
and  110  miles.  The  total  area  is  33,800  square 
miles,  and  the  population  about  400,000.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  a  mixed  race,  comprising 
Spanish,  Indian,  and  Negro  elements,  with  a 
small  number  of  temporary  immigrants  from 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  other 
European  countries.  Chinese  laborers  are  esti- 
mated at  2,000.  The  Indian  element  prepon- 
derates in  the  Cordillera  region  and  towards  the 
west,  while  there  are  about  40,000  negroes  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  inland,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  railway.  Agriculture  and 
cattle-breeding  are  the  leading  industries,  but 


induces  luxuriant  growth  of  tropical  vcgetati 
But  of  the  whole  area  about  live-eighths  are  un- 
occupied, and  of  the  remainder  onl^  a  small 
part  IX  properly  cultivated.     The  most  important 

Eroduct  is  thel)anana,  which  grows  freely  on  the 
.nds  adjacent  to  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon.  In  this 
neighborhood  the  United  Fruit  Company  (a 
United  States  company)  hai  large  plantations 
and  exports  annually  from  Bocas  del  Tore  about 
two  and  one-half  million  bunches  of  bananas, 
worth  about  $700,000.  Caoutchouc  is  ooUected 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Cordillera,  or  is  obtained 
from  trees  planted  by  Europeans  near  the  coast. 
Coffee  is  grown  in  the  province  of  Chiriqui,  near 
the  Costa  Riesn  frontier.  In  the  province  of 
Coclfi  (Atlantic  coast)  there  is  one  lai^  wpi- 
culturaJ  undertaking,  begun  in  1894,  with  Ger- 
man capital.  Here  about  75,000  cocoa  trees, 
50.000  coffee  bushes,  and  2o,000  caoutchouc 
trees  have  been  planted,  and  are  now  beginning 
to  yield  returns.  Other  products  of  the  soil  of 
Panama  are  cocoanuts,  mahoganj^,  and  other 
woods,  copaiba,  sarsaparilla,  and  ipecacuanha. 
Cattle  rearing  is  carried  on  successfully  in  the 
provinces  of  Chiriqui.  IjOS  Santos,  Cocl^,  and 
Vcraguas,  and  hides  form  an  important  article 
of  B-tport.  Pearl  fishing  is  earned  on  at  the 
Pearl  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  at  Coiba 
Island  to  the  west.  Turtle-shell  is  also  exported 
to  a  considerable  amount.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources  of  Panama  little 
has  been  done,  but  there  are  two  mining  com- 
panies now  at  work,  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 


On  November  18,  1903,  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  was  signed,  provid- 
ing for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
Inter-Oceanic  Canal.  In  this  treaty,  Panama 
granted  in  perpetuity  the  use  of  a  zone  live  miles 
wide  on  each  side  of  the  canal  route,  and  within 
this  zone  the  exclusive  control  for  police,  judicial, 
sanitary,  and  other  purposes.  For  sub-city  area 
canals  other  territoiy  was  conceded,  and  for  the 
defense  of  the  canal,  the  coast  line  of  the  zone 
and  the  islands  in  Panama  Bay  were  also  con- 
ceded. The  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  remain 
under  the  authority  of  the  new  Stat«,  but  com- 
plete jurisdiction  was'  granted  to  the  United 
Stal«s  in  both  the  cities,  and  in  their  harbors  in 
all  that  relates  to  sanitation  and  quarantine. 
In  return  for  these  grants  the  United  States 
paid  SI0,00O,000  on  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  and  will  pay  5250,000  yearly,  beginning 
after  nine  years.  This  treaty  was  ratified  on 
Febraaiy  23,  1904,  and  in  July,  1904,  the  pro- 
visional delimitation  of  the  boimdaries  of  the 
United   States   territory   ou    the    isthmus   waa 

Panama  Canal.  Under  the  superin- 
tendence of  M.  de  Lesseps,  a  company  was 
formed  in  1881  for  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal,  forty-six  miles  in  length,  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  mainly  following  the  line  of  the 
railwav.  The  capital  received  up  to  June  30, 
1886,  amounted  to  772,545.412  franca;-  and  it 
was  expected  that  before  the  undertaking  was 
completed  this  would  have  to  be  nearly  doubled. 

The  company,  being  unable  to  proceed,  was 
compelled  to  go  into  liquidation,  and  suspend 
payment  and  all  operations  on  the  canal  (from 
March  15,  1889).  In  March,  1893,  a  further  ex- 
tension was  granted  for  the  oi^anization  of  a 
new  company  to  take  over  the  business;  in  1S94 
a  new  company  was  formed,  which  obtained  a 
concession  for  ten  years,  extended  in  1900  by 
six  years,  so  as  to  terminate  in  April,  1910.  By 
that  time  the  canal,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  1899,  might  be  competed  at  a  cost  of 
512,000,000  francs  {S  10,000,000).  On  Januanr 
4,  1902,  the  board  of  the  company  offered  to  sell 
to  the  United  States  ail  their  nghts  and  property. 
In  view  of  this  offer  the  United  States  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  recommended  the  Panajna 
route,  and  on  Januaiy  22,  1903,  a  treaty  was 
signed  whereby  the  United  States  would  have 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  necessary  strip  of  land 
for  100  years,  renewable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States,  but  this  treaty  was  in  August, 
1903,  rejected  by  the  Colombian  (ingress.  A 
canal  treaty  between  the  United  Stales  and 
Panama  was  signed  on  November  IS,  1903. 
This  treaty  is  closely  associated  with  the  separate 
existence  of  the  Panama  Republic,  and  its  gen- 
eral terms  are  given  above,  under  the  head  of 
"  Government."  The  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  signed  November 
I8th,  and  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate 
December  16,  1901,  provides  for  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  inter-oceanic  canal  by  whatever  route 
it  may  be  constructed,  and  for  its  use  on  equal 

j  terms  by  vessels  of  all  nations.  In  June,  1906, 
it  was  decided  that  the  canal  should  be  of  the 

I  lock  type.    Seven  years  is  the  period  estimated 

,  for  the  completion  of  the  Culebra  section  of  the 
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canal,  and  eieht  years  for  the  construction  of 
the  dam  and  Ricks  at  Gatun. 

Patttbeon,  Tbe  {jxm' -ike-on),  Rome,  mid- 
way between  tbe  Cotso  and  Piazza  Navona. 
The  Pantheon  was  erected  by  Agrippa,  aon-in- 
Uw  of  Augustus,  B.  C.  27.  There  naa  been  much 
diacusaion  aa  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  build- 
ing, but  the  name  Pantheon  was  in  uee  as  early 
aa  A.  D.  59.  In  399  it  was  cloaed  aa  a  temple 
by  decree  of  Honorius,  and  in  608  it  was  conse- 
crated  aa  a  Christian  Church,  to  which  latter 
fact  ite  preaervation  ia  doubtless  due.  The 
Pantheon  is  the  only  building;  of  Ancient  Rome 
not  DOW  in  ruins;  excavations  and  removals 
are  in  progress  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  its  con- 
nection with  the  other  ancient  structures. 

In  645,  Emperor  Constana  11.  carried  away 
the  gilt  bronze  tiling  of  its  roof;  and  Urban  VIII. 

Plundered  it  of  450,000  pounds  o(  bronze  for  the 
aldacchino  of  St.  Peter's,  and  for  cannona  for 
St.  Angelo;    adding,  by  way  of  compensation, 


pillaged  it  of  tbe  marbles  lining  the  attic  Not- 
withstanding all  of  which  it  is  to-day  one  of  the 
moat  pleasing  structures  of  Rome.  Within  tbe 
wall,  directly  opposite  the  entrance,  is  the  tomb 
of  Victor  Emmanuel.  Around  thersides  are  seven 
which  formeriy  contained  statues  of 
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altars.  Among  the  artists 
Pantheon  are  Raphael,  An.  Carracci,  Taddeo 
Zuccaro,  and  Peruiii.  Raphael's  tomb  is  be- 
hind the  third  chapel  to  the  left.  On  either  side 
of  Raphael  are  buried  Carracci  and  Zuccaro. 

Papal  States,  the  name  given  to  that 
portion  of  Central  Italy  of  which  the  pope  was 
sovereign  by  virtue  of  his  position.  The  ter- 
ritoiT  extended  irregularly  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  latterly  comprised 
an  area  of  15,289  square  miles,  with  3,126,000 
inhabitanta.  Rome  was  the  capital.  The 
foundation  of  the  Papal  States  was  laid  in  754, 
when  Pepin  le  Bref  presented  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna  to  Stephen  II.,  Bishop  of  Rome.  Be- 
nevento  was  added  in  105S,  and  in  1102  Matilda 
of  Tuscany  left  Panna,  Hodena,  and  Tuscany 
to  the  pope.  In  1201  the  Papal  States  were 
formally  constituted  an  independent  monarchy. 
Subiequently  various  territories  were  added  to 
or  subtracted  from  the  pope's  posnesaions,  which 
were  incorporated  with  France  by  Napoleon  in 
1809,  but  restored  to  the  pope  in  1814.  A  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  Rome  in  1848,  and  the  pope 
fled  to  Qxta,  but  he  waa  reinstated  by  French 
troops,  and  Rome  was  garrisoned  by  French 
soldiers  mitil  1870.  In  the  meantime  one  state 
after  another  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  the  pope 
and  joined  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  when  tne 
French  left  Rome  in  August,  1870,  Kins  Victor 
Emmanuel  took  possession  of  the  city,  declared 
it  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  thus  abolished  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope. 

Parthenon,  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Athena  <Minerva>  at  Athena,  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  Phidias,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pericles,  about  440  B,  C.  The 
Parthenon  was  227  feet  long  by  101  feet  brood, 
and  sixty-five  feet  high;   and  it  was  built  entirely 


of  Pentelic  marble,  in  tbe  purest  style  of  Doric 
architecture.  In  1687,  dunng  a  siege  of  Athena 
by  the  Venetiana,  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  very 
center  of  the  building,  and  threw  down  much 
of  both  the  side  walla.  The  ruins  are  still,  how- 
ever, in  sufficient  preservation  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  ancient  structure.  A  Iw^  number 
of  fragments  of  the  Parthenon  were  taken  to 
England  by  Lord  Ekin  in  1812,  and  are  pre~ 
served  in  the  British  Museum.  A  model  of  the 
Parthenon,  atill  unfinished,  stands  on  tbe  Calton 
Hill,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  founded 
in  1822  aa  a  national  monument,  intended  to 
commemoratfi  the  Scotehmen  who  had  fallen 
in  the  wars  consequent  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; but  after  £13,000  had  been  expended, 
the  design  was  not  prosecuted  further. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  Franco  and  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine.  The  city  lies  in  the  Seine 
valley,  surrounded  by  heights,  those  on  the 
north  being  Charonne  La  Viilette,  the  Buttes- 
Chaumont,  and  Montmartre,  those  on  the  south, 
St.  Genevieve,  Montrouge,  and  the  Butte-aux- 
CaiUes.  Through  the  valleys  between  these 
heights  the  river  runs  from  east  to  west,  inclos- 
ing two  islands,  upon  which  part' of  the  city  is 
built.  It  is  navigable  by  small  steamers.  The 
quays  or  embankments,  which  extend  along  the 
Seine  on  both  sides,  being  built  of  solid  masonry, 
protect  the  city  from  inundation,  and  form  ex- 
cellent promenades.  The  river,  which  within 
the  city  ia  fully  530  feet  in  width,  ia  crossed  by 
numerous  bridges,  the  more  important  being 
Pont  Neuf,  Pont  des  Arts,  Pont  du  Carrousel, 
Pont  Royal,  Pont  de  I'Alma,  etc.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  a  line  of  fortifications,  which 
measures  twenty-two  miles;  outside  of  this  is 
the  enceinte,  while  beyond  that  again  are  the 
detached  forts.  These  now  form  two  taam  lines 
of  defense.  The  inner  line  consists  of  sixteen 
forts,  the  outer  line  of  eighteen  forts,  besides 
redoubts.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  city  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  in  the 
newer  districta  the  avenues  are  straight,  wide, 
and  well-paved.  What  are  known  as  "  the  boule- 
vards" include  the  interior,  exterior,  and  mili- 
tary. That  which  is  specifically  called  "The 
Boulevard  "  extends,  in  an  irregular  arc  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  Seine,  from  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille  in  the  east  to  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine 
in  the  west.  It  includes  the  Boulevards  du 
Temple,  St.  Martin,  St.  Denis  des  Italiens, 
Capuchms,  Madeleine,  etc.,  and  its  length  of 
nearly  three  miles  forms  the  most  stirring  part 
of  the  city.  Here  may  be  noted  also  the  mag- 
nificent triumphal  arches  of  Porte  St.  Denis  and 
Porte  St.  Martin,  the  former  of  which  ia  seventy- 
two  feet  in  height.  On  the  south  ude  of  the 
Seine  the  boulevards  are  neither  so  numerous 
nor  BO  extensive.  Among  the  many  public 
squares  or  places,  is  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
,  one  of  the  largest  and  moat  elegant  squares  in 
Europe,  surrounded  by  fine  buildings,  and 
adorned  by  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  fountains,  and 
statues.  But  the  most  extensive  parks  are  out- 
side the  city.     Of  these  the  Bois  de  Boulo^, 
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eji  aquarilun,  conservatories,  etc.      The  Bois  de  | 

Vinccnnes,  on  the  east,  even  krcer,  ii  similarly  i 
adorned  with  artificial  lakf  '  ' 


and  streams,  and 


r  the  SI 
Una  country.  Of  the  churches  of  Paris  the 
luuBi.  celebrated  is  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
situated  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Seine,  called 
the  De  de  la  Cit£.  It  is  a  vast  cruciform  struc- 
ture, with  a  lofty  west  front,  flanked  by  two 
square  towers,  the  walls  sustained  by  many  fly- 
ing buttresses,  and  the  east  end  octagonal.  The 
whole  lengtfa  of  the  church  is  426  feet,  its  breadth 
181  feet.  The  foundation  of  Notre  Dame  be- 
longs to  the  Sixth  Century;  the  present  edifice 
dates  from  1163;  but  was  restored  in  1845. 
The  interior  decorations  are  all  modem.  Saint 
Chapelle  is  said  to  be  the  finest  Gothic  mastei^ 
piece  extant.  The  Pantheon,  originally  meant 
tor  a  church,  is  the  burial-place  of  the  great  men 
of  the  country,  where  lie  the  remains  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  Camot.  Notable  among  the  pub- 
lic buildings  of  Paris  are  its  palaces.  The 
Louvre,  a  great  eeries  of  buildings  within  which 
are  two  targe  courts,  is  now  devoted  to  a  museum 
which  comprises  splendid  collections  of  sculpture, 
[minting,  engravmgs,  bronzes,  pottery,  Egyp- 
tian and  ABS3Tian  antiquities,  etc.;  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries.  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg,  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  Palais  de  TElysee,  and  many 
others.  A  notable  and  unique  structure  is  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  built  in  oonnection  with  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900,  and  which  is  to  have  a 

C:rmanent  existence.  It  is  a  structure  of  iron 
ttice-work,  QS4  feet  hi^h,  and  having  three 
BtE^es  or  platforms.  It  is  as  yet  the  highest 
building  in  the  world.  The  University  Schools 
in  the  Quartier  Latin  attract  the  youth  of  all 
France;  the  chief  are  the  Schools  of  Medicine 
aiid  Law,  the  Scotch  College,  the  College  of 
France,  and  the  Sorbonne,  the  seat  of  the  faculties 
of  letters,  science,  and  Protestant  theology.  I 

The  first  appearance  of  Paris  in  histoi?  is  on 
the  occasion  of  Cesar's  conquest  of  Gaul,  when 
the  small  tribe  of  the  Parisii  were  found  inhabit- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  occupying  the 
island  now  called  lie  de  la  Cit^.  It  was  a  fortified 
town  in  360  A.  D.,  when  the  soldiers  of  Juhan 
here  summoned  him  to  fill  the  imperial  throne. 
Id  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Centuryit  suffered 
much  from  the  northern  hordes,  and  ultimately 
foil  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  headed  by 
Clovis,  who  made  it  his  capital  in  508.  In  987  a 
new  dynasty  was  established  in  the  person  of 
Hugh  Capet,  from  whose  reign  downward  Paris 
has  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
France.  In  1437  and  1438,  under  Charles  VIL, 
Paris  was  ravaged  by  pestilence  and  famine.  | 
Under  Louis  XI.  a  course  of  prosperity  again ; 
commenced.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the ' 
Paris  walls  were  levelled  to  the  ground  after  i 
having  stood  for  about  300  years,  and  what  are 


two  of  which,  the  Porte  St.  Denis  and  Port*  St. 
Martin,  still  stand.  Many  of  the  finest  edifices 
of  Paris  were  destroyed  iluring  the  Revolution, 
but  the  work  of  embellisliment  was  resumed  by 
the  Directory,  and  continued  by  all  subsequent 


governments.  The  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  is 
specially  noteworthy  in  this  respect;  during  it 
Paris  was  opened  up  by  spacious  streets  and 
beautified  to  an  extent  surpassing  all  that  had 
hitherto  been  effected  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 
The  most  recent  events  in  the  histoiy  of  Paria 
are  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Germans  in  the 
war  of  1870-1871,  and  the  subsequent  siege  car- 
ried on  by  the  French  national  government  in 
order  to  wrest  the  city  from  the  hands  of  the 
Commune.  Paris  baa  been  the  scene  of  inter- 
national exhibitions  in  the  years  1855,  1867, 
1878,  1889,  and  1900.     Population,  2,810,915. 

Patagonia,  the  name  applied  to  that  ex- 
treme portion  of  South  America  which  is  bounded 
east  by  the  Atlantic,  west  by  the  Pacific,  south 
by  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  north  by  the  Rio 
Negro.  Since  1881  this  lai^  territory  nas  been, 
by  treaty,  divided  between  Chile  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  so  that  the  portion  west  of  the 
Andes  (63,000  square  miles)  belongs  now  to  the 
former,  and  the  portion  east  of  the  Andes  (360,- 
000)  belongs  to  the  latter.  The  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan form  a  southern  boundary  of  360  miles, 
and  separate  the  mainland  from  the  numerous 
islands  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Here  the  Chilean . 
Government  has  established  the  settlement  of 
Punta  Arenas,  with  stations  along  the  coast. 
Patagonia,  east  of  the  Andes,  consiats  mainly  of 
vast  undulating  plains,  frequently  covered  with 
shingle  and  broaen  up  by  ridges  of  volcanic  rock. 
The  vegetation  is  scanty,  except  in  the  region 


sources  in  the  Andes,  and  run  east.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  good  seaports.  The  PantagoQians 
ore  a  tall,  muscular  race,  averaging  fully  six  feet 
in  height,  with  black  hair,  thick  lips,  and  skin  of 
a  darS  brown  color.  They  are  a  nomad  race, 
divided  into  numerous  tribes,  whose  chief  occu^ 
pation  is  in  hunting  and  cattle  breeding.  This 
native  population  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Col- 
onization is  encouraged  by  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment, and  there  are  many  tracts  suitable  for 
European  settlement.  The  country  was  first 
discovered  by  Magellan  in  1520. 

Paul's  (St.)  Cathedral,  London,  is  situ- 
ated on  Ludgate  Hill,  an  elevation  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames.  The  site  of  the  present 
building  was  originally  occupied  by  a  church 
erected  by  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  in  610. 
This  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1087,  and  another 
edifice.  Old  St.  Paul's,  was  shortly  afterwards 
commenced.  The  structure  was  in  the  Gothic 
style,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  690  feet  long, 
130  feet  broad,  with  a  lead-covered  wooden  spire 
rising  to  the  height  of  520  feet.  The  middle  aisle 
was  l«rmed  Paul's  Walk,  from  its  being  freouent- 
ed  by  ijilers,  as  well  as  money-lenders  and  gen- 
eral dealers.  Old  St.  Paul's  was  much  dam- 
aged by  a  fire  in  1137,  by  lightning  in  1444,  again 
by  fire  in  1561,  and  was  utterly  destroyeu  by 
the  great  fire  in  1666.  The  ruins  remained  for 
about  eight  years,  when  the  rebuilding  was  taken 
in  hand  by  the  government  of  Charles  IL  (1675- 
1710).  'Hie  whole  building  was  completed  at 
a  t«tal  cost  of  37,500.000,  under  one  architect 
(Sir     Christopher    Wren), 
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(Thomas  Strong),  and  one  Bishop  of  London  high,  and  built  of  brick.  Of  the  omameatal 
(Dr.  Henry  Comptcn).  The  building  is  of  Port-  '  buildingg,  the  most  cxinspicuouB  are  those  coin- 
land  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Its  length  is  |  monlv  called  triumphal  arches.  Thev  consist 
610  feet;  the  width  from  north  to  south  portico  i  of  a  laree  central  gateway,  with  small  ones  on 
282  feet;  the  general  height  la  100  feet.  The  '  each  side,  all  covered  with  narrow  roofs,  and, 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  great  dome  raised  on  I  like  the  houses,  are  splendidly  gilded,  varnished, 
eight  arches.  Above  the  dome  is  a  lantern  or  !  and  painted.  Peking  is  indebted  for  its  impor- 
gailery  terminated  above  by  a  ball  and  gilded  |  tance  to  its  being  the  residence  of  the  emperor 
cross,  484  feet  from  the  pavement  beneath.  The  j  and  the  seat  of  government.  The  country  round 
elevated  portico,  formma;  the  erand  entrance,  j  the  city  being  sandy  and  poor,  a  la^e  portion 
consists  of  twelve  Corinthian  columnB,  with  an  of  its  supplies  are  orou^t  from  a  distance  — 
upper  series  of  eight  pillars  of  the  composite  partly  from  sea  by  the  Pei-ho.  but  principally 
oraer,  supporting  a  pediment ;  the  front  being  |  by  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Eu-ho,  which  con- 
flanked  by  two  bell-towers,  120  feet  in  height,  i  nect  it  with  Nankin,  and  most  of  the  eastern 
The  entablature  represents  in  relief  the  conver-  j  provinces.  The  early  history  of  Peking  is  in- 
flion  of  St.  Paul,  a  work  of  Francis  Bird.  Upon  i  volved  in  obscurity.  Kubiai  Khan  rebuilt  it, 
the  south  front,  which  corresponds  with  the  I  and  made  it  his  capital  in  1260. '  The  Mongol 
north,  is  a  phtpnix  rising  from  the  flames,  witii  i  dynasty,  founded  by  Kubiai  Khan,  continued 
the  motto,   "Resurgam      (I   shall   rise   again).  I  to  occupy   this  city  till  it  was  expelled  from 


The  pavement  of  the  interior  is  composed  ofslabs  China,  in  1367.  In  1421,  the  third  emperor 
of  black  and  whit*  marble.  The  crypt  under  the  Cliineae  dynasty  of  Ming  transferred  his  rt  . 
the  nave  contains  the  burying-places  of  manv  dence  thither  from  Nankin,  since  which  it  has 
illustrious  personages,  and  some  interesting  relic's  been  the  capital  of  the  empire.  During  tbe 
of  old  St.  Paul's.  Among  the  numerous  monu-  "Boxer"  uprising  of  1900  the  various  foreigners 
meats  and  statues  to  the  itlustrious  dead  may  be  in  Peking  were  beseiged  in  the  English  legation. 
noted  those  of  John  Howard  and  Dr.  Johnson,  For  weeks  they  were  given  up  as  lost,  but  they 
by  Bacon;  statues  of  Nelson,  Earl  Howe,  and  managed  to  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  the  foi^ 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  Flaxman;  Bishop  eign  troops.  Population  (about),  1,700,000. 
Heber,  by  Chantrey;  and  moniUBents  to  Lord  Peloponnesus,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Rodney,  Lord  Heathfield,  Admiral  Collingwood,  peninsula  which  forms  the  southern  part  of 
Geoend  Abercrombie.  etc.,  by  Rossi,  Westma-  Greece,  now  called  the  "Morea."  It  is  said  to 
cott,  and  others.  The  monument  to  the  Duke  'have  derived  its  name  from  Pelops,  a  son  of 
of  Wellington,  by  Alfred  Stevens,  is  accounted  j  Tantalus,  King  of  Phrygia,  and  grandson  of 
the  finest  work  of  its  kind  in  England.  It  con-  |  Zeus  (Jupiter),  who  was  celebrated  in  Greek 
sists  of  a  rich  marble  sarcophagus  and  canopy,  .  fable,  and  by  whom  the  country  was  said  to 
elaborately  ornamented  with  bronze  sculptures,  liave  been  settled  about  1280  B.  C,  The  "Pelo- 
It  is  thirty  feel  in  height  and  cost  upwards  of  ponnesian  War,"  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
J150,000.  Various  decorative,  structural,  and  people  of  the  Peloponnesus  (431-^04  B.  C.)  is 
Other  improvements  have  recently  been  made  the  most  famous  of  the  wars  of  Greece.  The 
on  the  interior  of  the  cathedral.  area  of  the  peninsula  is  8.263  square  miles,  and 

Peking,  or  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  its  population  about  1,500,000,  divided  among 
Chinese  Empire,  Province  of  Chihle,  or  Pechiti,  the  five  provinces,  or  nomarchies,  of  Argolis 
in  a  vast  sandy  plain,  between  the  Pei-ho  and  and  Corinth,  Achaia  and  Elis,  Arcadia,  Mes- 
its  important  affluent,  the  Hoang-ho,  562  miles   senia,  and  Laconia. 

noHhwest  of  Nankin,  and  100  miles  west^north- '  Persia  (native  name  Iran),  the  most  exten- 
west  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  .  sive,  opulent,  and  powerful  kingdom  of  Western 
It  consists  of  two  contiguous  cities,  each  sepa-  Asia,  ih  bounded  north  by  the  Caspian  Sea, 
rately  surrounded  by  walla,  and  together  entered  Asiatic  Russia  and  Turkestan,  east  by  Afghan- 
by  si.fteen  gates.  The  entire  circumference  is  istan  and  Beloochistan,  south  by  the  Persian 
twenty-five  miles.  The  northern  city,  which  is  Gulf  and  west  by  the  Turkish  territories. 
nearly  aperfect  square,  consists  of  three  encio-  Length  from  north  to  south,  about  700  miles; 
sures.  The  outer  one  is  used  by  Chinese  traders,  brewith,  900  miles.  The  surface  of  Persa  is  for 
The  second  enclosure  contains  the  residences  of  the  greater  part  a  vast  plateau,  broken  in  upon 
the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  and  foreign  lega-  in  the  north  by  the  Elborz  Mountains,  and  in  the 
tions,  the  national  literaiy  institutions,  and  the  west  and  south  by  various  isolated  ranges.  In 
temples  of  Ancestors  and  Peace,  and  is  inhabited  tlie  more  east  and  northeast  parts  are  found  tbft 
mostly  by  the  Manchus.     The  inner  enclosure.   Great  Salt  Desert,  and  that  of  Luth.     Perua  ii 


"  forbidden  city,"  surrounded  by  walls  of  yel- 
low tiles,  two  miles  in  circumference,  hence 
called  the  "Yellow  Wall,"  contains  the  palaces 
of  the  emperor  and  empress.  The  southern 
city,  called  the  Wai-ching,  or  "outer  city,"  is 
also  square,  and  occupied  by  the  Chinese,  and  is 
both  tne  seat  of  business  and  the  residence  of 
most  of  the  population.  The  wall  is  thirty  feet 
high,  twenty-five  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and 
twelve  feet  at  the  top.  That  of  the  imperial 
-'■--    1  forty   feet   high.     The  principal 


drained  by  the  Aras,  Kerkhas,  e 
scarcely  a  river  that  can  be  I«rmed  navigable, 
though  some  of  them  extend  several  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  possess  great  rdumes  of 
water.  Some  of  its  immense  valleys  abound 
with  vegetable  productions;  among  them  are 
wheat  of  the  very  beat  quality,  barley,  and  other 
cereals;  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The 
vine  flourishes  in  many  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
wines  of  Shiraz  are  celebrated.  The  mulberry 
largely  cultivated,  silk  being  one  of  the 


are  very  wide  and  regular,  running  between  op-    most   important   staples   of   the   country.     The 
posite  gates.    The  bouses  are  genendly  one  stoiy  ;  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  alk  atuRs,  of  the 
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richest  kinds,  textile  goods,  arms,  carpets,  shavrls 
etc.  Persian  conunerce  ij  very  extendve,  and 
chiefly  carried  on  mth  Russia  via  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  with  BriUsh  India  by  way  of  the  Per- 

nan  Gulf. 

Pbenlcia  (fs-ninh'ya),  the  name  given  by 
the  Greelu  and  Romans  to  a  fertile  province  of 
S^a,  on  the  western  declivity  of  Lebanon,  and 
bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean.  Its  limits 
varied  at  difl'erent  times;  generally  it  was  in- 
cluded within  two  degrees  of  latitude,  and  was 
of  narrow  breadth.  Its  inhabitants  were  enter- 
prising navigators,  and  the  country  has  been 
called  "  the  Dirthplace  of  commerce."  Pheni- 
cian  pilots  and  sailors  navigated  the  vessels  of 
Solomon;  and,  before  other  ships  had  ventured 
to  lose  sight  of  their  own  shores,  colonies  of  this 
people  were  establinhed  in  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tant  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  They 
weiB  also  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  Phenician  workmen  were 
employed  at  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon, and  by  Phenicians  the  knowledge  and  use 
of  letters  were  introduced  into  Greece.  The 
climateof  the  country  is  mild;  the  land  isabun^ 
dantly  watered;  and  it  yields  large  crops  of  fruit, 
com,  cotton,  and  sugar.  But  its  once  populous 
and  opulent  cities  are  reduced,  under  the  rule 
of  a  despotic  government,  to  impoverished  vil- 
lages or  masses  of  ruins.  Under  the  Romans, 
Phenicia  formed  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Syria. 
Since  the  Ijeginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  it : 
has  formed  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Philadelphia,  is  coextensive  with  Phila- 
delphia County,  Pa.,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  eighty-five  miles 
BOuthwest  of  New  York.  It  is  the  lai^st  city 
of  Pennsylvania  and  tlie  third  largest  in  the 
United  States.  The  city  is  built  chiefly  on  a 
low  peninsula  between  the  two  rivers.  There 
is  a  water  frontage  on  the  Delaware  iUver  of 
over  uxteen  miles,  of  which  more  than  five  miles 
have  docks.  The  harbor  has  been  peatly  im- 
proved by  the  removal  of  the  islands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  and  in  front  of  the  wharves 
there  is  an  average  depth  of  fiftyj  feet.  Among 
the  attractions  of  the  city  is  Fairmount  Park, 
one  of  the  largest  public  parks  in  the  world, 
extending  more  than  seven  miles  on  both  banks 
of  the  Scnuylklll  River,  and  more  than  six  miles 
on  both  banks  of  Wissahickon  Creek,  giving  it 
an  area  of  over  3,000  acres.  In  1876,  the  &n- 
tennial  Expositioni  was  held  here.  Memorial 
Hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  which  was 
used  for  the  art  gallery  of  the  Exposition,  now 
contains  a  permanent  industrial  and  art  collec- 
tion. Here  also  is  the  Horticultural  Building 
filled  with  tropical  and  other  plants  and  sur- 
rounded by  thirty-five  acres  of  ground  devoted 
to  horticulture.  In  the  heart  of  the  city,  at  the 
intersection  of  Market  and  Broad  streets,  stands 
the  City  Hall,  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  was 
formerly  Penn  Square.  This  great  structure, 
usually  called  the  Public  Building,  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  building  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
built  of  white  marble  and  granite.  The  central 
tower  rises  to  a  height  of  547  feet,  three  inches, 
and  is  surmounted  oy  a  colossal  statue  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  thirty-seven  feet  in  height.  The 
toUl  cost  of  the  building  was  over  £20,000,000. 


customhouse,  exchange,  chamber  of  o 
postHjffice,  etc.  The  State  house  contains  the 
so-called  Independence  Hall,  a  chamber  in 
which  sat  the  Congress  which  issued  tbe  Ameri' 
can  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  The 
Academy  of  Music,  union  lea^e  clubhouse, 
newspaper  buildings  and  Masonic  Temple,  are 
imposing  structures.  In  manufactures,  Phila- 
delphia ranks  next  to  New  York.  The  chief 
products  are  locomotives,  sugar,  and  molasses, 
men's  clothing,  foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts, carpets  and  rugs,  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
woolen  and  cotton  gmids,  malt  liquors,  morocco, 
chemicals,  packed  meat,  refined  petroleum,  silk, 
and  silk  goods.  The  great  Cramp  shipbuilding 
yards  are  on  the  Delaware,  just  west  of  the  heart 
of  the  city.  The  institutions  for  higher  educa- 
tion include  the  William  Penn  Charter  School, 
founded  in  i689;  the  Universitv  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, several  well-known  medical  colleges,  and 
many  others.     Population,  1,293,697. 

Philippine  Islands  lie  north  of  Borneo 
and  Celebes.  They  are  more  than  1,200  In  num- 
t>er,  with  an  area  of  about  127, SCO  square  miles. 
Luzon,  in  the  north,  has  an  area  of  51,300  square 
miles,  and  Mindanao,  or  Magindanao,  in  the 
south,  fully  26,000.  There  are  upward  of  1,000 
lesser  islands.  To  the  southwest  of  the  Bissayas 
lies  the  long,  narrow  island  of  Para^oa,  or 
Palawan,  formed  of  a  mountain-chain  with  low 
coast-lines,  cut  with  numerous  streams,  and  ex- 
ceedingly fertile.  The  forests  abound  in  ebony, 
logwo<xi,  gum-trees,  and  bamboos.  To  the 
north  of  Luzon  lie  the  Batanen,  Bashee,  and 
Babuyan  Islands,  the  first  two  groups  having 
about  8,000  inhabitants,  the  last  unpeopled; 
The  Sulu  Islands  forra  a  long  chain  from  Min- 
danao to  Borneo,  having  the  same  mountainous 
and  volcanic  structure  as  the  Pliilippine  Islands, 
and  all  are  probably  fragments  of^a  submerged 
continent.  Immense  forests  spread  over  the 
Philippine  Islands,  clothing  the  mountains  to 
their  summits;  ebony,  iron-wood,  cedar,  sapan- 
wood,  gum-trees,  etc.,  being  laced  together  and 
garlanded  by  the  bush-rope  or  palasan,  which 
attains  a  length  ot  several  hundred  feet.  The 
variety  of  fruit-trees  is  great,  including  the 
orange,  citron,  bread-fruit,  mango,  cocoa-nut, 
guava,  tamarind,  rose-apple,  etc.;  other  im- 
portant products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  being 
the  banana,  plantain,  pineapple,  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  coffee,  cocoa,  cinnamon, 
vanilla,  casaa,  the  areca  nut,  ginger,  pepper, 
etc.,  with' rice,  wheat,  maize,  and  various  other 
cereals.  Gold  is  found  in,  riverbeds  and  detrital 
deposits,  being  used,  in  form  of  dust,  as  the 
medium    of    exchange    in    Mindanao.     Iron    is 

Slenlifiil,  and  fine  coal  beds,  from  one  to  four 
«t  thick,  have  been  found.  Copper  has  long 
been  worked  in  Luzon.  There  are  also  limestone, 
a  fine  variegated  marble,  sulphur  in  unlimited 
quantity,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  and  saltpeter 
—  the  sulpliur  being  found  both  native  and  in 
combination  with  coi)per,  arsenic,  and  iron. 
The  Tagals  and  Bisayers  are  the  most  numerous 
native  races.  They  dwell  in  the  cities  and  cul- 
tivated  lowlands.   2„'i00,000  being  t "   *" 


Roman  Catholicism,  and  a  considerable  numbe 
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especially  of  the  Bisa;y%r3,  Mohanunedan.  The 
mounttun  districts  are  inhabited  by  a  negro  race, 
who,  in  features,  Btature,  and  savage  mode  of 
living,  closely  resemble  the  Alfoora  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Papua,  and  are  probably  the  aboriginea 
driven  before  the  inroads  of  the  Malaya.  A  few 
of  the  negroes  are  Christians,  but  they  are 
chiefly  idolaters,  or  without  an^  manifest  form 
of  teli^on,  and  roaming  about  in  families  with- 
out Sxed  dwelling.  Tlie  Mestizos  form  an  influ- 
ential part  of  the  population;  by  their  activity 
engrossing  the  greatest  share  of  the  trade-  These 
&re  mostly  of  Chinese  fathers  and  native  mothers. 
Few  Spaniards  reside  in  the  Plutippine  Islands. 
The  Sulu  Islands  have  a  population  of  150,000, 
and  are  governed  by  a  sultan,  whose  capital  is 

PinA  (p^t^),  a  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  which  was  formerly 
a  part  of  Tuscany.  The  city,  which  ia  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  about  eight  miles 
from  tile  mouth  of  that  river,  is  surrounded  by 
old  walls  and  moats,  within  which  are  numerous 
gardens  and  cultivated  fields,  studded  with  the 
ruins  of  ooQventa.  Amons  its  old  buildings  the 
most  noteworthy  is  its  cathedral,  is  the  Tuscan 
style  of  the  Eleventh  Oentuiy;  to  the  east  of 
which  is  the  famous  Campanile,  or  leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa,  a  round,  marble  belfry,  170  feet  in 
height,  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Twelfth 
Century.  Pisa  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  which 
was  founded  in  1329.  At  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
in  1409,  the  rival  popes,  Benedict  XIII.  and- 
Gregory  XII.,  were  deposed,  and  Alexander  V. 
elected  in  their  room.  Pisa  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  six  centuries  before  Christ.  It  was  a 
flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  At 
the  time  of  tKe  Crusades  its  population  was  not 
less  than  150,000,  and  at  one  time  it  disputed 
the  dominion  of  the  sea  with  Genoa.  Popula- 
tion, 61,279. 

Ptttaburg  (according  to  its  city  charter, 
Pitteijurgh),  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  county- 
aeat  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania;  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny 
rivers,  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  River,  353  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia.  The  city  owns  a  water- 
works system,  costing  over  $7,000,000.  The 
reservoirs  have  a  storage  capacity  of  68,000,000 
gallons,  and  the  water  is  distnbuted  through 
300  miles  of  mains.  There  are  in  all  230  miles 
of  streete,  of  which  200  miles  are  ^ved.  The 
sewer  system  covers  220  miles.  The  city  is 
lighted  Dy  electricity.  The  annual  death  rate 
avera^s  nineteen  per  1,000.  The  principal  pub- 
lic buudings  are  the  Allegheny  court  house,  the 
Carnegie  Library  and  Institute,  with  museum, 
music  hall,  and  art  gallery,  and  having  an  en- 
dowment of  82,000,000 ;  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment building,  the  West  Pennsylvania  Ex- 
Ksition  Society^  buildings;  Municipal  Hall; 
lited  States  Arsenal,  and  the  WeBtem  State 
Penitentiary.  The  two  chief  industries  are  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel;  but  there  are 
many  other  flourishing  manufactures.  The  city 
is  well  known  as  the  Iron  City,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing in  tlie  iron  industry  which  is  not  here  manu- 
factured. The  capacity  of  the  iron  mills  is  over 
800.000  tons  annually,  and  that  of  the  Hesseraer 
eleel  mills  upward  of  400,000  tons.    There  are 


lislunents,  employing  more  than  60,000  persons. 
The  schools  are  flourishing  and  their  accommo- 
dations kfep  pace  with  mcreasing  population- 
There  are  over  200  churehes  in  Pittsbuiw.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  Trinity  (P.E.),  St- 
Peter-s  (P.  E.),  First  Presbyt«ianJJnited  Evan- 
gelical (German),  First  Baptist,  English  Evan- 
gelical, etc.  In  1754,  at  the  suggestion  of  Oeoree 
Washington,  the  English  began  to  erect  a  block- 
house on  the  present  site  of  the  city.  They 
were  driven  away  by  the  French,  who' built  a 
fort  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  and  named 
it  Du  Quesne.  In  1758,  after  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  retake  the  place,  the  English,  under 
Genetal  Forbes,  made  a  third  attempt,  and  the 
French  burned  and  evacuated  the  fort.  In  the 
following  year  another  fort  was  erected  here, 
named  m  "honor  of  William  Pitt.  The  British 
withdrew  from  the  post  in  1772,  and  it  was  hdd 
by  Virginia  in  1775-1779.  The  place  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  March  18,  1816.  In  1877 
a  railroad  strike  and  riot  occurred  in  which 
much  damage  was  done  to  railroad  property 
and  for  which  Allegheny  County  had  to  settle  at 
a  cost  of  34,000,000.    Population,  364,161. 

Plymoutb,  the  lareest  town  in  Devon- 
shire, stands  on  the  nortn  shore  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  250  miles  west  of  London  by  rail;  ad- 
jacent to  it  are  the  townn  of  Stonehouse  and 
Devonport.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  a 
Gothic  town-hall,  a  Fifteenth-Century  church, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedraL  The  chief 
industry  is  chemical  manufactures.  There  is  a 
large  coasting  and  general  trade,  and  important 
fisheries.  Many  sea-going  steamship  companies 
make  it  a  place  of  call.  The  Soimd  is  an  im- 
portant naval  station,  and  historically  tamoua 
as  the  sailing  port  of  the  fleet  that  vanquished 
the  Armada.     Population,  107,109. 

Po,  the  lai^eat  river  of  Italy,  rises  on  Monte 
Viso,  one  of  the  Cottian  Alp^  at  an  altitude  of 
6,405  feet,  close  to  the  French  frontier.  It  has 
an  entire  length  of  360  miles,  and  drains  an  area 
of  nearly  28,000  square  miles.  Below  Placenta 
its  stream  has  from  ante- Roman  days  been  arti- 
ficially embanked  along  great  stretches  with 
double  lines  of  embankments  on  each  side. 

Pompeii,  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Samus,  on  the  Neapolitan  Riviera,  founded 
about  600  B.  C.  by  the  Oscans.  and  after  them 
occupied  by  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgiana,  and  by 
the  Samnites,  till  these,  about  80  B.  C,  were 
dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  From  that  time 
down  to  its  destruction,  A.  D.  79,  it  became  a 
sort  of  Rome-super-Mare,  frequented  bv  the 
aristocracy.  On  February  5,  A.  D.  63,  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  vicinity,  these  buHdinga  were 
all  but  leveled  with  the  ground,  and  some  years 
elapsed  ere  the  fugitive  citizens  recovered  con- 
fidence enough  to  reoccupy  and  rebuUd  what 
was  once  Pompeii.  RevolutioniEed  as  it  was 
for  the  worse,  tne  city,  however,  retained  much 
of  Greek  character  and  coloring,  and  had  re- 
lapsed into  more  than  its  former  gaiety  and 
licentiousness,  when,  on  August  23  (or,  more 
probably,  on  November  23),  79,  with  a  return 
of  tlic  shocks  of  earthquake,  Vesuvius  was  seen 
to  throw  up  a  column  of  black  smoke  e:         " 
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like  some  umbTelU  pine  of  the  neighborhood, 
till  it  assumed  the  proportions  of  a.  great  swarthy 
cloud,  dense  with  asnes,  pumice,  and  red-hot 
stones,  settling  down  with  a,  force  increased  by 
the  rain-torrents  that  intermittently  fell.  For 
three  days  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  contin- 
ued till  Pompeii  was  abandoned  hy  all  who 
coiild  effect  tneir  escape.  By  the  fourth  day 
the  Bun  had  partially  reappeared,  and  the  more 
courageous  of  the  citizens  hegaa  to  return  for 
such  of  their  property  as  they  could  disinter. 
The  reigning  emperor,  Titus,  organized  relief  on 
an  imperial  scale,  and  even  undertook  the  clear- 
ing and  rebuilding  of  the  city.  This  attempt 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  Pompeii  remained  a. 
heap  of  hardened  mud  and  ashes,  gradually 
overgrown  with  grass  —  the  wall  of  Hie  great 
theater  and  the  outline  of  the  amphitheater 
alone  marking  its  site  —  till  1592,  when  the 
architect  Fontana,  in  cutting  an  aqueduct,  came 
on  some  ancient  buildings.  Unsystematic,  un- 
scientific excavations  proceeded  fitfully  till  1860, 
when  the  Italian  kingdom  took  in  hand  the  un- 
earthing of  the  city.  This  was  carried  out  witli 
admirable  ingenuity,  care,  and  Buccesa,  and  it 
now  attracts  the  pilf[rim  from  every  clime  for 
the  abject  lessons  it  is  unique  in  affording  as  to 
the  public  and  private  life  of  antiquity.  House 
construction  consists  mainly  of  concrete  or 
brick,  and  sometimes  of  stone  blocks,  especially 
at  the  comers.  Two-storied,  sometimes  three- 
storied,  houses  are  numerous,  though  the  upper 
floors,  built  of  wood,  have  been  consumed  oy 
'  the  eruption.  Stores  usually  occupied  the 
ground  floors  of  dwelling  houses,  on  their  street 
aspect,  let  out  to  merchants  or  dealers  as  at  the 
present  day,  but  not  connected  with  the  back 
part  of  the  house.  They  could  be  separated 
from  the  street  tn-  large  wodden  doors,  while 
inside  they  had  tables  covered  with  marble,  in 
which  earthem  vessels  for  wine  or  oil  were  in- 


Pompeii,  to  judge  from  the  number  of  those 
stores  along  the  streets.  Only  a  personal  visit 
can  convey  an  idea  of  the  indoor  Ufc  of  the  Fom- 
peiians,  with  whom  the  absence  of  glass,  the 
fewness  of  the  openings  in  the  street  aspect  of 
the  house  wall,  and  the  protection  of  th^  with 
iron  gratines  are  among  the  points  noted  by  the 
most  casuEU  visitor.  As  rebuilt  after  63,  Pom- 
peii shows  little  marble,  the  columns  being  of 
tufa  or  brick  cemented  by  mortar.  A  coating 
of  stucco  wa«  laid  over  wall  or  column  and  pre- 
sented an  ample  field  for  ornamental  paintmg. 
This  must  have  given  to  Pompeii  its  bright,  gay 
coloring,  which,  with  it«  reds,  blues,  and  yellows, 
on  column  ana  capital,  on  wall  and  partition, 
harmonize  so  well  with  the  glowing  sunlight  of 
the  south. 

Port  Arthur,  a  strongly-fortified  port  com- 
manding the  northern  promontory  enctoaing  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili,  in  China.  It  was  taken  by  storm 
by  the  Japanese  in  the  war  of  1894,  but  Japan 
was  compelled  to  restore  it,  in  return  for  an 
increased  indemnity,  by  Russia.  Gemianv,  and 
France.  China,  however,  gained  nothing  by  in- 
voking this  European  intervention.  Port  Arthur 


being  occupied  by  Rusria  in  December,  1897, 
immediately  after  the  seizure  of  Kiao-Chau  by 

Germany.  In  the  spring  following,  Russia  se- 
cured by  "lease"  both  Port  Arthur  and  Talien- 
wan,  with  other  advantages,  which  gave  her  the 
command  of  Manchuria  and  a  sort  of  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment that  this  portion  of  China  be- 
longed to  her  exclusive  sphere  of  influence.  The 
Russians,  under  Gen.  StOssel,  were  successfully 
besieged  here  by  the  Japanese  under  Gen.  Nogi, 
July,  1904,  to  January  1,  1905.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  lease  was  transferred  to  Japan  by 
the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  in  1905.  As  tne  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  of  the  Siberian  Bailway,  Port 
Arthur  is  an  important  strategic  point. 

Porto  Rico,  a  West  Indian  island;  sev- 
enty miles  east  of  Haiti;  till  189S  a  colony  of 
Spain;  area,  3,600  square  miles;  population, 
953,243;  capital,  San  Juan,  metropolis.  Ponce. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish- American 
peace"  protocol  the  American  flag  was  oflicially 
raised  and  the  island  formally  transferred  to  the 
United  States  on  October  18,  1898.  The  Span- 
ish form  of  the  name  of  the  island  is  Puerto 
Rico;  but  an  act  of  the  United  States  Con^ss, 
approved  April  12,  1900,  established  the  ofllcia] 
form  as  Porto  Rico.  The  people  are  most  ioyal 
in  their  devotion  to  their  new  country  and  are 
solicitous  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  While  there  is  a  great  amount  of  wealth 
in  the  island,  and  in  many  places  evidences  of 
great  prosperity,  rich  plantations,  and  promise 
of  a  ^at  future  for  Porto  Rico,  throughout  the 
interior  of  the  island,  the  people  are  poor  and 
their  homes  are  of  the  poorert  character,  con- 
sisting almost  altogether  of  "shacks"  con- 
strutted  of  the  palm  and  covered  with  a  straw 
thatch  or  palm  leaves.  Into  the  cities  and  these 
homes  is  crowded  a  large  population,  variously 
estimated  from  800,000  to  1,000  000.  They  are 
generally  a  peaceful  and  law-abiding  people,  and 
while  there  is  unquestionably  some  lawlesaness, 
and  some  small  offenses  are  being  committed, 
they  do  not  exceed,  if  they  equal,  the  number 
being  committed  in  the  States  of  a  like  popula- 
tion. It  has  been  estimated  that  from  10  to 
20  per  cent,  only  of  the  people  can  read  and 
write.  The  people  are  anxious  to  have  their 
children  educatea,  and  are  exceedingly  solicitous 
for  the  establishment  of  public  schools.  There 
is  no  starvation  upon  the  island,  and  while  there 
is  great  poverty  in  many  places,  there  cannot 
be  any  real  starvation  in  Porto  Rico,  for  the 
reason  that  the  people  live  frugaUy  and  are  con- 
tent with  little,  while  the  soil  and  the  climate 
are  so  productive  of  many  of  the  simple  neces- 
saries of  life  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  starve  a  people  who  live  upon  tropical  fruite 
and  tropical  vegetable  productions.  Vegetables 
of  all  kmds  known  to  our  climate  grow  in  abun- 
dance. Irish  potatoes  are  not  a  success.  There 
are  no  plums,  cherries,  or  grapes.  It  would 
seem  that  there  would  be  no  dimcuttv  in  grow- 
ing grapes,  but  so  far  they  have  not  oeen  tried. 
Indian  corn  is  raised  with  some  success,  and 
while  the  ears  are  small,  that  ia  made  up  by  the 
fact  that  two  and  even  three  crops  can  be  grown 
yearly  on  the  same  ground.  This  can  be  grown 
either  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  hillsides.  No 
wheat  is  grown  on  the  island.  .  At  present  all 
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flour  13  imported.  The  native  grasgea  grow  lux- 
uriantly wherever  an  opportunity  offers,  from 
the  lowest  valley  to  the  highest  mountain  top, 
and  afford  excellent  pasture  tor  stock  eveiy- 
where  all  the  months  of  the  year.  They  make 
no  hay,  but  cut  it  with  sickles  or  the  machete 
and  tie  it  in  Email  bundles,  pack  it  on  ponies  to 
the  cities,  and  sell  it  while  it  is  still  Kieen.  The 
cattle  grazing  in  large  numbers  on  the  pastures 
are  found  allover  the  island,  and  are  mostly  in 
very  good  condition,  making  excellent  beef. 
Hogs  are  raised  to  a  limited  extent,  but  are  of 
poor  breeds,  being  of  the  old  "ra/or-back"  vari- 
ety. They  are  fed  mainly  from  the  nuts  grown 
on  the  royal  palm  trees.  Horses  are  plentiful. 
They  are  small,  and  used  only  to  ride  and  as 
pack  ponies  and  in  carriages.  The  hard  work 
of  hauling  loads  and  plowmg  the  land  is  done 
with  oxen,  yoked  in  the  Spanish  fashion  by  ty- 
ing the  yoke  to  the  homa,  and  they  are  guided 
with  a  whip  or  "gad."  The  wagons  are  mostly 
two- wheeled  carts  with  large  wooden  axles. 
There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  deposit  of  iron 
and  copper  on  the  island.  In  some  places  these 
are  being  developed  with  gcwd  prospects  of  prov- 
ing paying  investments.  Traces  ot  gold  and  sil- 
ver are  also  found  in  the  mountains,  but  up  to 
data  prospecting  baa  not  developed  any  con- 
siderable quantities  of  these  more  precious  met- 
als. Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  to  the  American  forces  under  General 
Shatter,  July  17,  1898,  an  army  numbering 
16,973  men  waa  sent  from  Guantanamo  to  Porto 
Rico  to  take  possession  of  that  island.  They 
landed  July  25th  at  Quanica,  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Ponce.  Lieutenant  Haines,  commanding  the 
marines,  went  ashore  and  raised  the  .American 
flag  over  the  custom  house,  amid  the  cheers  of 
the  people.  General  Wilson  was  the  first  army 
officer  to  land,  and  was  welcomed  with  cheers 
and  a  serenade.  A  portion  of  the  army  marched 
toward  the  capital,  San  Juan,  but  were  stopped 
when  about  half  way  by  the  suspension  of  bo»- 
tiiities  l>etween  the  belligerent  powers.  On  Oc- 
tober 18th  the  island  was  formally  surrendered  to 
the  United  States  in  the  city  of  San  Juan.  In 
1899  a  census  of  the  island  was  taken  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  War  Department, 
which  by  departments  gave  the  following;  Agu- 
adillo,  99,646;  Arecibo,  162,308;  Bayamon, 
160,016;  Guayamo,  111,986;  Humacao,  88,501 ; 
Mayaguei,  127,566,  and  Ponce,  203,191  —  total 
for  the  iriand,  953,243.  The  island  has  pros- 
pered greatly  under  American  rule,  and  is  fast 
becoming  Americanized. 

Fortugral.  The  most  western  kingdom  of 
Europe,  occupying  the  greater  portion  ofwestem 
seaboard  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  North  and 
e&st  it  Is  bounded  by  Spain,  and  on  all  other 
sides  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Lencth,  from 
north  to  south,  338  miles;  mean  breadth,  about 
100  miles.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  ^n- 
erally  of  a  hilly  character,  receiving  the  terminal 
contmuation  of  several  Spanish  mountain 
chains  —  one  of  which,  under  the  name  of 
Serro  de  Estrella,  pierces  the  center  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  and  rises  in  its  highe.^t  part 
lo  an  altitude  of  7,524  feet  above  the  sea. 
Further  south  is  the  Serrado  Monchique,  ter- 
minating at  the  Atlantic  in  the  headland  of  Ciipe 


St.  Vincent.  The  cWef  rivers  are  the  Tagus, 
Douro,  Minho,  Guadina,  and  Mondego.  The 
soil  is,  generally  speaking,  quite  rich,  but  afri- 
culture  is  mucn  neglactM.  Wine  is  the  chief 
industrial  product  of  the  country,  the  best 
growths  of  which,  known  as  port,  are  slipped  to 
England,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries. 
The  exports  consist  almost  entirely  of  wine, 
fruits,  oil,  cork,  and  salt.  Portuguese  manu- 
facturing interests  include  those  of  the  fabrica- 
tion of  textile  goods,  gloves,  metallic,  and  cera- 
mic wares,  tobacco,  cigare,  etc.  The  chief  cities 
and  towns  are  Lisbon,  the  capital;  Oporto, 
Braga,  Coimbra,  Setubal,  Evora,  and  Elvas; 
and,  in  Madeira,  Funchal. 

Potomac,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
formed  by  two  branches  which  rise  in  the  AUe- 

Sheny  MountMns  in  West  Virginia,  and  unite 
fteen  miles  southeast  of  Cumbeiland,  Md., 
from  which  point  the  river  flows  in  a  gen- 
erally southeast  course  400  miles,  and  falls  into 
Chesapjeake  Bay,  after  forming  an  estuary  nearly 
100  mites  long,  and  from  two  and  one-half  to 
seven  miles  nide.  The  largest  ships  can  ascend 
to  Washington.  The  Potomac  forma  the 
greater  part  of  the  boundary  between  Vir^ni& 
and  Maryland. 

Potsdam,  eighteen  rniles  southwest  of 
Berlin,  stands  on  an  island  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Nuthe  and  Havel,  and  is  the  capital  of  the 
Prussian  Province  of  Brandenburg;  a  handsome 
town,  with  broad  streets,  many  parks  and 
squares,  numbertess  statues  and  fine  public 
buildings;  it  is  a  favorite  residence  of  Prussian 
royalty,  and  has  several  royal  palaces;  was  the 
birthplace  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt;  has 
sugar  and  chemical  works,  and  a  large  violet- 
growing  industry.     Population,  59,814. 

Pragrue  iprSg),  a  city  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire,  the  capitw  of  the  province  (for- 
merly the  kingdom)  of  Bohemia.  It  is  situated 
on  the  rising  ground  at  each  side  of  the  Moldau, 
about  160  mues  northwest  of  Vienna;  and  is, 
with  the  exception  of  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth, 
the  largest  city  in  the  empire.  Both  the  old 
and  the  new  town  stand  on  the  right  bonk  of 
the  river,  as  well  as  the  industriaf  suburbs  of 
Carolinenthal  and  Zizkow;  on  the  left  bank  are 
the  quarters  known  respectively  as  the  Kleinsite 
and  the  Hradshin.  in  which  dwell  the  nobility 
and  the  higher  officers  of  state.  This  portion  of 
the  city  is  surrounded  bv  a  wall. '  In  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  Hradshin  is  the 
White  Mountain,  1,300  feet  high,  the  scene  of 
the  battle  in  which  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia 
suffered  a  decisive  defeat  early  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  (November  8,  1620).  The  Cathe- 
dral of  Prague  belonp  lo  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury, as  does  also  the  university,  which  was 
founded  in  1348  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  city,  and  several 
large  fairs  are  held  in  it  annually.  It  has,  how-' 
ever,  suffered  greatly  from  war,  and  so  recently 
as  1848  was  bombarded  by  the  Auslrians  for  two 
days,  in  consequence  of  an  insurrectionary  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  "  Bat- 
tle of  Prague."  so  celebrated  in  history,  in  which 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  and  their  whole  camp  taken,  was  fought 
May  6,  1747.     Population,  245,750,^ 
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Providence)  a  city,  capital  of  tbe  State  of  I 
Hhode  lelaDd,  and  county-sea.t  of  Providence 
County;  on  the  Providence  River,  an  arm  of  | 
Narrangansett  Bay,  and  forty-four  miles  south- ' 
west  of  Boston.  It  is  tlie  second  city  of  New  j 
Eriglimd  in  population  and  wealth,  and  is  built  I 
on  a  rolling  plateau.  Providence  has  upward 
of  2,000  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a 
combined  capital  of  aboul  160,000,000,  and  em- 
ploying about  40,000  persona.  It  ia  noted  for 
its  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
jewelry,  and  stoves,  and  is  the  largest  seat  of 
fine  jewelry  manufacture  in  the  United  States. 
The  other  industries  include  silverware,  tools, 
engines,  locomotives,  boilers,  sewing  machines, 
screws,  files,  general  hardware,  yam,  calico, 
laces,  braids,   worsteds,   broadcloth,   chemicals, 

and  shipping  industry,  especially  in  the  coal, 
cotton,  and  wool  trade.  There  ia  also  an  impor- 
tant sheU-fiBh  industry.  In  1636,  Roger  Williams, 
a  Baptist  clergyman,  was  exiled  from  Massa- 
chusetts because  be  opposed  its  theocratic  laws. 
He  first  settled  at  Wliat  Cheer  Rock,  on  the  Kec- 
konk  River,  and  later  at  the  head  of  the  Provi- 1 
dence  River,  where  the  Indian  Chief,  Canonicus. 
granted  him  a  piece  of  land.  In  1643-1&4-1  local 
government  was  formed  under  a  royal  charter. 
Providence  received  its  city  charter  in  1832, 
and  has  b^n  enlarged  by  annewition  of  territory 
from  adjoining  towns.     Population,  198,633. 

Prussia  [prUsh'ah).  A  kingdom  of  Europe, 
and  the  piincipal  state  of  the  German  Empire, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
Denmark,  east  by  Russia  and  Poland,  south 
by  the  Austrian  dominions  and   the  states  of 


ical   form   of   this   kingdom   is   very   irregi 

Prussia  has  an  extensive  seaboard  extending 
along  the  Baltic  from  Russia  on  the  east  to  Den- 
mark on  the  west.  It  has,  besides,  a  tract  of 
coast  line  washed  by  the  North  Sea,  formed  by 
the  Schlcswig-Ilolstcin  and  Hanoverian  prov- 
inces. The  length  of  the  kingdom,  taken  froin 
east^northeast  to  west-south  west,  is  about  775 
milesj  maximum  breadth,  404  miles.  The  sur- 
face IS  for  the  most  part  flat.  The  principal 
mountains  are  those  of  the  Uartf,  Broclcen,  and 
Riesengebirge.  The  Baltic  seaboard  is  low  and 
sandy,  and  forms  a  number  of  bays  and  inlets 
such  as  the  Gulf  of  Dantzig.  the  bays  of  Swine- 
munde,  Lilbeck,  and  Kiel,  the  Frisclie  Haft  and 
the  Curiscbe  Haff.  Prussia  possesses  a  large 
number  of  navigable  rivers  in  close  proximity 
with  each  other,  vlir  the  Niemen,  Pregel,  Vis- 
tula. Oder,  Elbe,  Weser,  and  the  Rhine  with  its 
numerous  tributaries,  such  as  the  &loselle,  Lahn, 
etc.  The  forests  are  extensive,  occupying  an  area 
of  nearly  10,<N}0  square  miles,  chiefly  corislsting 
of  fir.  Its  minerals  consist  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
alum,  nitre,  zinc,  cobalt,  sulphur,  nickel,  arsenic, 
baryta,  amber,  several  varieties  of  precious 
stones,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  silver.  Salt  from 
the  brine  springs  of  Prussian  Saxony  is  plentiful, 
as  is  also  coal.  All  metals,  salt,  amber,  and 
precious  stones  are  Crown  property.  Agricul- 
ture and  cattle-rearing  constitute  the  chief 
sources  of  eroploymeDt  and  wealth  of  the  rural 
population.    Tha  western  division  of  Prussia  is 


noted  for  its  excellent  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
the  Rhenish  provinces  stand  prej^minent  for 
their  wines.  In  the  kingdom  there  are  upwards 
of  100  mineral  springs,  as  those  of  Wiesbaden, 
Ems,  Spa,  Pyrmont,  etc.  The  chief  cities  and 
towns  are  Berlin  (the  capital),  Breslau,  Cologne, 
KOniffsberg,  Dantzig,  Strasburg,  Frankfort^on- 
the-Main,  Mogdeburg,  Hanover,  Aix-ia-Chapelle, 
Muhlhouse,  Mentz,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  The 
seaports  (besides  Dantzig  and  KOnigsberg) 
include  Memel,  Swinemunde,  Stettin,  Lilbeck, 
Altona,  and  Cuxhaven.  That  of  Kiel  is  the 
principal  naval  station  and  arsenal  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  Prusuan  manufactures  consist 
mainly  of  silk,  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics; 
arms,  shawls,  cariiets,  leather,  pottery,  glass, 
tobacco,  and  metallic  wares.  The  brewing  of 
beer  is  a  bu^ness  carried  on  extensively.  The 
leading  exports  comprise  linens,  woolens,  hard- 
ware, grain,  raw  wool,  timber,  pitch,  linseed, 
tobacco,  mineral  waters;  to  these  ma^  be  added 
horses,  homed  cattle,  salted  and  dried  meats, 
etc.,  and  from  the  Rhenish  provinces,  wine. 
Education  is  compulsory,  and  its  higher  branches 
are  provided  for  at  the  universities  of  Beriin, 
Bonn,  Breslau,  Konig.sbei^,  Halle,  and  Greits- 
walde. 

Pyramids,  Tbe  a  name  given  in  pre- 
eminence to  three  rock-built  tombs  (said  by 
recent  authorities  to  have  been  used  also  for 
astronomical  obBer\'ations  and  tor  religious  pur- 
poses] found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ghi;<eh, 
near  Cairo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  Thev 
are  all  solid  masses  of  stone  or  brick,  witn 
sepulchral  chambers  in  the  center  or  near  tbe 
base;  and  these  chambers  are  reached  by  a 
gallery,  or  passage,  which  opens  from  the  out- 
side. The  first  of  the  Pyramids  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Cheops,  an  Egyptian  King,  who 
lived  about  3,000  B.  C.  It  was  intended  by 
him,  and  was  used,  as  his  tomb.  According  to 
Herodotus,  one  hundred  thousand  men  were 
employed  for  twenty  years  in  building  this 
Pyramid;  and  ten  years  were  occupied  In  con- 
structing a  causeway  by  which  to  convey  the 
stones  to  the  place,  and  in  conveying  them 
there.  This  Pyramid,  called  "the  Great  Pyra- 
mid," was  originally  480  feet  in  heightj  with  a 
base  of  T&4  feet  square.  At  present,  it  is  ex- 
ternally a  huge  mass,  rudely  built  of  rough  lime- 
stone blocks  in  steps,  and  with  a  platform  of 
considerable  area  at  tile  top;  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  originally  covered  with  a  solid 
marble  casing,  the  stones  of  which  began  to  be 
removed  about  A.  D.  1000  for  the  building  or 
the  adornment  of  Cairo.  The  second  Pyramid 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Chephron,  tbe 
brother  and  successor  of  Cheops.  Although 
slightly  interior  to  the  first  Pyramid  in  size, 
and  probably  far  inferior  in  quality  of  masonry, 
it  is  still  a  structure  of  enormous  dimensions, 
which  must  have  required  many  years  of  labor 
from  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen.  After 
Chephron,  Mycerinus,  son  of  Cheops,  ascended 
the  throne.  He,  too,  left  a  Pyramid,  but  much 
inferior  in  size  to  his  father's,  the  height  of  this 
third  Pyramid  being  only  218  feet,  with  a  base 
about  354  feet  square.  Besides  these  three 
'  principal  Pyratnids.  there  are  nearly  forty  others 
included  under  the  general  designatio: 
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Pyramids  of  Qhizeh,  or  Jeezeh.  There  are  othere 
in  other  parts  of  E)cypt  and  in  Nubiu:  and 
aimikr  stnictureB  are  to  be  found  in  Mexico, 
and  in  other  parta  of  the  world. 

Pyrenees  (j>ir'i-niz),  a  broad  chain  of  lofty 
mountains  running  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  276 
miles  eastward,  to  the  Mediterranean,  form  the 
boundaiy  between  France  and  Spain.  Tbey  are 
highest  m  the  center.  Mount  Maladetta  reaching 
11,168  feet.  The  snowline  is  about  8,000  or 
9,000  feet,  and  there  are  glaciers  on  the  French 
wde.  Valleys  run  up  either  aide,  ending  in  pre- 
cipitous "pot-holes,  with  great  regularity.  The 
passes  are  very  dangerous  from  wind  and  snow 
storms.  The  streams  to  the  north  feed  the 
Adour  and  Garonne:  those  to  the  south,  the 
Ebro  and  Douro.  Vegetation  in  the  west  is 
Eluropean,  in  the  east  sub-tropical.  Minerals 
are  few,  though  both  iron  and  coal  are  worked. 
The  basis  of  the  system  is  granite  with  limestone, 
■trata  superimposed. 

Quebec,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  formerly  called  Canada  East;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Labrador  and  Hudson  Bav; 
on  the  east  by  "Labrador  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
I^wrence;  on  the  south  by  New  Brunswick, 
Chaleurs  Bay,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  New  York;  on  the  southwest  and  west  by 
the  province  of  Ontario;  gross  area,  347,350 
square  miles;  population.  1,648,898;  capital, 
Quebec.     The  surface  of  the  province  is  varied, 


Lawrence,  which  flows  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  proviace.  The  climate  is  variable,  though 
salubnous,   the  temperature   ranging  from  20° 


The  mineral  wealth  is  undeveloped,  but  is  said 
to  be  invaluable.  Copper  is  mined  in  Brome 
Uid  Megantic  counties;  gold  in  fieauce;  iron 
ore  in  St.  Maurice;  ancl  nickel  in  Pontiac.  The 
other  mineral  productions  include  asbestos, 
apati(«,  plumbago,  mica,  slatestone,  etc.  The 
soil  is  generally  leilile  and  ia  chiefly  cultivated 
near  the  rivers.  About  half  of  the  population 
of  Quebec  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  chief 
products    include    maize,    buckwheat,    tobacco, 

Kas,  turnips,  barley,  wheat,  oats,  potatJaes,  and 
y.  Montreal  and  Quebec  are  the  largest  cities. 
Rain  is  the  return  to  the  earth,  in  con- 
densed  drops,  of  the  aqueous  vapors  which  are 
continually  rising  into  the  atmosphere  by 
evaporation;  the  condensation  being  ocean oned 
by  a  change  in  the  general  temperature,  by  a 


power  of  the  air  to  hold  water  in  solution  in- 
creases in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  the  tem- 
perature. Hence,  when  two  masses  of  air,  satu- 
rated with  moisture  and  of  different  tempera- 
tures, are  mixed,  the  resulting  compound  is  not 
capable  of  holding  the  whole  water  in  solution, 
and  a  part  is,  in  consequence,  precipitated  as 
rain.  As  the  whole  atmosphere,  v/hen  satu- 
rated, is  calculated  not  to  hold  in  solution  more 
water  than  would  form  a  sheet  five  inches  in 
depth,  while  the  mean  annual  deposit  of  rain 
and  dew  is  probably  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
inches,  it  is  obvious  that  the  supply  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture  must  be  renewed  many  times 


in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  quantity  of  rain 
precipitated  from  the  atmosphere  depends  upon 
a  variety  of  circumstances  —  on  the  previous 
hygromeCric  state  of  the  unmixed  portions  of 
air,  their  difference  of  heat,  the  elevation  of  their 
mean  temperature,  and  the  extent  of  the  com- 
bination which  takes  place.  When  the  deposi- 
tion is  slow,  and  the  electricity  set  free  by  change 
of  state  is  not  suddenly  removed,  the  very  minut« 
aqueous  globules  remain  suspended  and  form 
clouds;  but  if  the  deposition  be  rapid  and  copi- 
ous, and  the  electricity  is  more  or  less  suddenly 
carried  olf,  those  particles  conglomerate,  and 
produce,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
j  medium  through  wnich  they  descend,  rain,  mist, 

Rainbow,  the  well-known  colored  arch  so 
frequently  seen  when  the  sun  is  shining  durii^ 
a  shower  of  rain.  Sometimes  only  one  bow  is 
seen,  sometimes  there  are  two;  the  second  being 
broader  and  funter,  and  situated  above  or  out^ 
dde  the  first.  In  both  bows  alike  the  colors  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  spectrum,  and  they  are 
arranged  in  the  sune  order.  In  the  lower  or 
primary  bow  the  red  is  upp^most;  in  the  sec- 
ondaiy  bow  their  relative  pomtions  are  reversed, 
the  violet  being  uppermost  and  the  red  lowest. 
The  formation  of  the  rainbow  is  due  to  the  re- 
fraction and  reflection  of  the  sun's  lixht  by  the 
rain  drops.  The  rays  which  make  the  primary 
bow  have  undergone  two  refractions  and  one 
reflection,  whilst  those  that  make  up  the  second- 
ary bow  have  undergone  two  refractions  and 
two  reflections.  Rainbows  are  only  seen  when 
the  observer  has  his  back  to  the  sun,  and  looks 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  rain  is  falling. 

Baagooai  the  capita)  of  Lower  Burmah, 
and  the  chief  seaport  of  Burmah,  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Pegu,  Hlaing  or  Rangoon 
and  Pu-iun-doung  Rivers,  about  twenty-one 
miles  from  the  sea.  Since  its  occupancy  by  the 
British,  in  1852,  Rangoon  has  undergone  such 
changes  that  it  is  practically  a  new  town,  and  its 
populatian  has  increased  fivefold.  The  prin- 
cipal streets  are  broad,  and  contain  many  ta^e 
and  not  a  few  handsome  buildings.  There  are 
the  law-courts,  post-offices.  Bank  of  Bengd, 
custom-house,  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  St.  JohiTs  College,  high  school,  etc. 
A  large  and  increasing  commerce  is  carried  on 
with  British,  Indian,  and  Chinese  ports;  and  an 
extensive  trade  is  conducted  with  inland  towns 
as  far  as  Mandalay.  The  chief  exports  are  rice, 
timber,  cotton,  hides,  gums,  and  resins,  mineral 
oil,  ivory,  precious  stones;  the  imports  ix'ing 
mainly  manufactured  goods.  A  number  of  rice- 
mills  nave  been  erected;  there  is  a  government 
dockyard,  and  steam  tram-cars  have  Deen  intro- 
duced.    Population,  234,881. 

Raatadti  a  fortified  town  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  CarUruhe.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for 
two  coneresses,  the  one  in  1714,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and 
the  other  in  1797-09,  to  negotiate  a  peace  be- 
tween France  and  the  German  Empire.  After 
the  close  of  the  latter,  the  French  plenipotentia- 
ries were  treacherously  murdered  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  A  monument  marks  the 
spot  where  they  fell.    Population,  16,822. 
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Battsbon  (Gennan,  RtgentbuTg),  a  city  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  south  bajik  oi  the  Danube,  about 
TOtty-five  miles  northeast  of  Munich.  It  wbh 
formerly  a.  pUce  of  great  importance,  having 
been,  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  the  moet  popu- 
lous and  SourishinK  city  of  Southern  Germany. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  Gennaitic  Diet  from  1663 
to  1S06.  Its  most  remarkable  building  is  its 
catliedral,  which  dates  from  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  which  waa  restored  in  1830-38.  The 
city  bas  some  manufactures,  and  ship-building 
ia  carried  on.  The  astronomer  Kepler,  to  whom 
a  monument  is  erected  in  the  city,  diea  at  Ratis- 
bon,  and  is  buried  there.     Populatior,  48,412. 

Ravenna,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Montane,  about  four 
miles  from  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  has  a  cathedral 
which  dates  from  the  Fourth  Century,  but  which 
was  rebuilt  early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century; it 
also  contains  many  interesting  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, the  city  having  been,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
Northern  Italy,  and  at  that  time  a  seaport. 
After  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
Ravenna  became  the  capital  of  the  Icingdom  of 
Theodorie.  whose  mausoleum  is  still  in  existence, 
about  a  mile  outside  the  city.  It  also  contains 
the  grave  of  the  poet  Dante,  who  died  at  Ra- 
venna in  1321.  The  place  ia  now  of  little  im- 
pDrtAnce,  except  for  its  antiquities.  It  has  some 
manufactures  in  silk,  and  ia  connected  with  the 
Adriatic  W  a  canal.     Population,  63,839. 

Red  sea,  an  extensive  inland  sea,  which 
lies  between  Arabia,  on  the  eaat,  and  Ewpt, 
Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  on  the  west;  and  il^ich 
communicates  with  the  Arabian  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  the  Culf  of  Aden, 
and  with  the  Mediterranean  at  Port  Said  by  the 
Svex  Canal.  The  Red  Sea  (also  called  the  Arabi- 
an Gulf),  is  about  1,400  miles  long,  and  230  miles 
broad  at  its  broadest  part.  Towards  its  north- 
ern extremity  it  is  divided  into  two  gulfs,  thi 
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which  extend  generally  in  long  strips  parallel 
with  the  shore.  It  is  also  remarkaole  far  its 
numerous  islands,  which  cause  the  navigation 
to  be  difficult,  and  occasionally  dangerous,  but 
there  are  good  harbors  an  either  side,  Originally 
the  sea  «as  called  the  Sea  of  Edom,  which  the 
Romans  translated  into  "Mare  Rubruin,"  or 
Red  Sea.  The  name  "Edom"  sipifies  "red," 
and  this  ia  doubtless  the  ori^  of  the  name;  but 
the  waters  are  said  to  be  in  some  parts  tin)ced 
with  red,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  certain 
marine  plants.  The  average  depth  of  the  sea  is 
about  100  fathoms;  ita  greatest  depth  (between 
Jeddah,  in  Arabia,  and  the  opposite  coast)  is 
upwards  af  1,000  fathoms. 

Rhelma,  or  Reims  (Rlma),  a  city  in  the 
French  department  of  Mame;  on  the  Vesle, 
100  miles  east-nnrtheast  of  Paris.  It  is  well 
built,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the  older  style 
of  domestic  architecture,  has  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. Under  the  Frank  rule  it  was  a  place 
of  much  importjince,  and  it  acquired  a  deeply 
religious  interest  from  its  having  been  the  scene 


in  496  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis  and  hia  chief 
officers  by  the  bishop,  St.  Bemy  (438-533).  In 
the  Eighth  Century  it  became  an  archbiiiioprie, 
and  from  1179,  when  Philip  Augustus  was 
solemnly  crowned  here,  it  became  the  place  for 
the  coronation  af  the  kings  of  France.  Joan  of 
Arc  brought  the  dauphin  hither,  and  the  only 
Eovereinos  in  the  long  series,  down  to  1825,  not 
crowned  at  Rheims  were  Henry  IV.,  Napoleon 


coronation  at  Rheims  ^ 
cathedral,  though  the  towers  of  the  original  de- 
sign are  still  unfinished,  is  one  of  the  fmest  ex- 
tant specimens  of  Gothic  arehitecture.  It  was 
built  between  1212  and  143D.  The  Roman- 
esque Church  af  St.  Remy  (mainly  1160-1180). 
with  the  saint's  shrine,  is  nearly  of  equal  size, 
but  of  less  architectural  pretension.  Rheims 
is  one  of  the  principal  entrepots  for  the  wines  of 
Champagne,  and  tne  hills  which  surround  the 
town  are  planted  with  vineyards.  Population, 
100,350. 

Rhine  (Gennan,  Rhein),  the  finest  river  of 
Germany,  and  one  of  the  most  important  rivers 
of  Europe,  its  direct  course  being  460  miles, 
and  itJi  indirect  course  800  miles  (about  250  miles 
of  its  course  being  in  Switzerland,  450  in  Ger- 
many, and  100  in  Holland);  while  the  area  of 
its  basin  is  75,000  square  miles.  It  ia  formed  in 
the  Swiss  canton  Grisons  by  two  main  streams 
called  the  Vorder  and  Hmter  Rhein.  The 
Vorder  Rhein  rises  in  the  Lake  of  Toma,  on  the 
southeast  slope  af  the  St.  Gothard,  at  a  height 
of  7,6B0  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  source  of  the 
Rhone,  and  at  Reichenau  unites  with  the  Hinter 
Rhein,  which  issues  from  the  Rheinwald  Glacier, 
7.270  feet  above  sea-level.  Beyond  Reichenau 
toe  united  streams  take  the  common  name  of 
Rhine.  Generally  speaklne,  it  pursues  a  north- 
ern course  till  it  enters  HoUand,  below  Emmer- 
ich, when  it  divides  into  a  number  of  separate 
branches,  forming  a  great  delta,  and  falling  into 
the  sea  by  many  mouths.  That  which  retains 
the  name  of  Khuie,  a  small  stream,  passes  Ley- 
den  and  enters  the  North  Sea.  In  tne  German 
part  of  its  course  the  chief  tributaries  are  the  III, 
Nahe,  Moselle,  Ahr,  and  Erft,  Neckar,  Main, 
Lahn,  Sieg,  Ruhr,  and  Lippe.  In  Switzerland 
its  tributaries  are  short  and  unimportant,  and 
this  part  of  its  course  is  marked  by  the  Falls  of 
the  Rhine  at  SchalThausen,  where  the  river  ia 

Precipitated  in  three  leaps  over  a  ledge  of  rocks 
)rty-eight  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  by  the 
cataracts  of  Lauterberg  and  the  rapids  of  Rhein- 
felden.  It  is  navigable  without  interruption 
from  Basel  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  550  miles. 
Large  sums  are  spent  every  year  in  keeping  the 
channel  in  order,  and  in  the  erection  or  repair 
af  river  harbors,  both  in  Germany  and  HoUand. 
The  Rhine  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  which  attracts  many  tourista. 

Rhodesia,  the  name  given  to  that  part  of 
South  Africa  which  has  been  occupied  of  recent 
years  by  the  British  South  African  Company, 
acting  mainly  under  Cecil  John  Rhodes.  Area, 
750,000  square  miles;  population,  1,075,000. 
TTie  whole  territory  is  aoministered  by  the 
British    South    African    Company,    which   was 

Sven   a  royal  charter  in  October,  1889.    The 
i^'er  Zambesi  flows  through  it,  cutting  t' 
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region  into  two  portions  — ■  Southern  and  North- 
ern Rhodesia. 

Southern  Rhodesia  consists  of  the  two  prov- 
inces of  Matabcleland  and  Masbonaland.  The 
capital  and  the  seat  of  government  of  Rhodesia 
ia  Salisbury,  with  a  population  of  1,800.  The 
other  principal  townnhips  are  New  Unvtali,  Mel- 
Better,  and  Enkeldoorn.  A  railway  ia  being 
built,  running  inland  from  Beira,  and  it  will 
place  Salisbury  in  direct  communication  with 
the  sea  over  a  line  332  miles  in  length.  Mata- 
belelaad  lies  between  the  Lintpopo  and  middle 
Zambesi  rivers.  The  principal  town,  and  the 
chief  commercisl  center  in  Khodesia,  is  Bula- 
wayo,  with  a  population  of  6,000.  The  exten- 
Mon  of  the  Cape  government  west  railway  bvb- 
tem  through  Kimberley  and  Vryburg  to  Bula- 
wayo  was  completed  in  October,  1897.  The 
distance  from  Cape  Town  to  Bulawayo  is  1,360 
milea.     Northern  Rhodesia  consists  of  the  whole 


1  Portuguese  Eaat  Africa,  German 
Africa,  the  Kongo  Free  State,  and  Angola,  with 
the  exception  of  the  strip  of  territory  forming ' 
tiie  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  which  ia 
under  direct  imperial  administration.  North  of 
the  Zambesi  the  country  has  as  vet  been  little 
prospected.  Coal  has  been  found  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Nyassa.  There  are  6,250  square  miles 
of  gold  fields  in  Rhodesia. 

Richmond,  a  city  of  the  United  States, 
capital  of  Vii^inia,  is  finely  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  ^imes  River,  at  the  head  of  tide- 
water, 100  miles  southwest  of  Washington.  The 
streets  are  generally  wide  and  well-built,  and 
mostly  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Tliere  are  many  fine  buildings,  including  the 
capitol,  governor's  house,  city  hall,  federal  build- 
ings, buHdings  of  Richmond  College,  churches, 
schools,  asylums,  etc.  The  State  House  or  cap- 
itol contains  Houdon's  celebrated  marble  statue 
of  Washington,  and  in  the  capitol  grounds  are 
Foley's  bronze  statue  of  General  T.  J.  ("Stone- 
wall )  Jackson  and  Crawford's  bronie  statue  of 
Washington,  twenty-five  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal 
forty-two  feet  high,  surrounded  by  other  bronze 
statues.  Water-power  is  almost  unlimited,  and 
the  various  mills  and  factories  give  employment 
to  numerous  workmen.  The  trade  staples  are 
tobacco,  iron,  grain,  and  flour.  The  first  occu- 
pation of  any  part  of  its  site  was  by  English 
settlers  in  1609;  the  city  was  formally  founded 
in  1742,  and  became  the  seat  of  government  in 
1780.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  Confederate  Government.  It  was  invented 
by  the  federal  armies,  and  surrendered  on  April 
3,  1865.     Popuh   ■       

RI 
after 

port  of  Rtissia,  on  tne  Dwina  River,  seven  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  350  miles  south- 
west of  St.  Petersburg,  \-ia  Pskoff.  The  old 
town  has  narrow  streets  and  medieval  houses 
and  stores;  but  the  suburbs  are  laid  out  in 
broad  streets  with  handsome  buildings.  The 
chief  edifices  are  the  cathedral  built  m  1204, 
burned  down  in  l-'i47,  but  rebuflt;  St.  Peter's 
Church  (U06),  with  a  steeple  460  feet  high; 
the  castle  of  the  old  Knights  of  the  Sword, 
built    1 104-151!>,  the    former  residence  of   the 


grandmaster  of  the  order;  and  several  old 
guild  houses  and  Hanseatic  halls.  Hi^  woe 
founded  in  1201  by  Albert,  Bishop  of  Livonia, 
and  soon  became  a  Grst-rate  commercial  town, 
and  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  In 
1710  was  annexed  to  Russia.  Population, 
282,230. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  simply  Rio,  a  city 
and  seaport,  capital  of  Braail  and  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  the  largest  and  most 
important  city  of  South  America;  on  the  west 
side  of  one  of  the  finest  hays  in  the  world, 
eighty  miles  west  of  Cape  Frio.  The  city  stands 
on  a  tongue  of  land  close  to  the  shore,  on  the 
west  side  of  th  ■■  bay,  at  the  foot  of  several  high 
mountains  which  rise  behind  it.  The  houses  are 
generally  built  of  stone  or  brick.  The  streets 
are  straight,  well  paved,  and  have  excellent 
footpaths.  The  convents  and  churches  are  nu- 
merous, but  none  of  them  can  be  called  line 
buildings.  Parallel  with  the  beach  runs  the  main 
street,  called  Rua  de  Direita,  from  which  the 
minor  streete  branch  off  at  right  angles  and  are 
intersected  by  others  at  regular  distances.  The 
imperial  palace  skirts  the  beach,  and  is  seen  to 
great  advantage  from  the  landing  place,  which 
IS  within  sixty  yards  of  its  entrance.  The  other 
public  buildings  kre  the  naval  and  military  ar- 
senal, a  public  hospital,  a  national  libraiy  con- 
taining about  100,000  volumes.  The  entrance 
into  it  from  the  sea  docs  not  exceed  a  mile  from 
point  to  point;  it  afterward  widens  to  about 
three  or  four  miles.  This  city  is  the  chief  mart 
of  Brazil.     Population,  750,000. 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  river,  or  rather  an 
estuary,  on  the  South  American  coast,  between 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  Urugtiay.  llie  es- 
tuary Itself  is  about  IS5  miles  long,  and  130 
miles  broad,  at  its  entrance.  It  is  fonned  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Paraguay,  the  Pilcomavo, 
the  Parana,  the  Uruguay,  and  several  otner 
rivers;  the  total  length  of  the  stream,  measured 
from  the  source  of  the  Paraguay,  being  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  2,950  mi^tes.  The  estuary 
of  the  La  Plata  is  not  deep;  and  it  has  a  number 
of  submarine  banks  all  around  its  coasts,  which, 
along  with  its  strong  irregular  currents,  render 
navigation  difficult.  The  waters  of  the  estuary 
are  so  turbid  that  they  tinge  the  sea  visibly  for 
a  distaiice  of  200  miles  from  ite  mouth.  About 
150  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  on  its 
southern  side,  is  tbe  city  of  Buenos  Ayi^;  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  estuaiy.  but  nearer  the 
Atlantic,  is  the  city  of  Monte  Video.  The  area, 
of  the  basin  of  the  La  Plata,  from  Ite  source  to 
its  mouth,   is  estimated  at    1,250,000  square 
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Naub  or  ItiTics  Lemoth 

GansM 1.500 

H«ag-Ho 2,700 

IndUB 2.000 

InawBdi 2,S32 

KoBBO 2.900 

I.«im 2,650 

Loire, SOS 

Usckniii 2.400 

lUrtabwi B.152 

Uiwouri  uid  MiariMppi 4.200 

Murray 3,000 

NclKil), 1.800 

Niger,      3,500 

S&. 3,700 

Obi 2.500 

Ohio  BDd  Allechen]' 1,205 

Ooing 1.152 

Orinoco 1,500 

Panui* 2.211 

Hed  Rirer. 1,200 

BtiiiM 800 

Rhone 550 

Rio  Bnivo  del  None. 1 ,800 

lUo  <le  1>  Plata, 2.050 

Rio  Crude. 1.800 

RioM»d«Lr»,      2.300 

lUoNecTo, 1.150 

San  Franeiico 1.680 

SsikBtehenD 1.018 

Seine ^97 

St.  L»wteBcc 1.030 

Thunea.      250 

CtsI 1.089 

Viitula. 598 

Voleii 2.800 

YuB-lM 3.000 


y  Genoa  into  the  WeBtem  and  Eftstem  Riviera, 
the  former  the  moTe  popular  as  a.  health  resort; 
hut  the  whole  coast  cnjoya  an  exceptionally 
mild  cliniate,  and  ia  replete  with  beautiful 
eceoery. 

BocbeBteF)  a  city  and  county-eeat  of  Mon- 
roe County,  N.  Y.;  on  the  Genesee  River,  229 
miles  west  of  Albany.  In  the  center  of  the  city 
are  the  Upper  Falls  at  the  Genesee,  a  perpen- 
dicular cataract  of  ninety-aix  feet.  Rochester 
is  built  on  a  plateau  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
263  feet  above  Lake  Ontario.  The  city  is  the 
trade  center  of  a  large  and  rich  agncultural 
resion.  In  the  Genesee  River  there  are  three 
fafla,  ninety-six,  twenty-six,  and  eighty-three 
feet  respectively,  giving  abundant  wBt«r-power 
for  manufacturing.  There  are  over  1,900  in- 
dustrial establishments,  employing  upward  of 
40.000  perflons,  with  a  combined  capital  of  about 
*,)0,OO0,0O(),  and  an  oulput  of  about  870,000,- 
000.     The   most   important  of   these   are   flour 


the  pack!  ^ 

see<ls.  Rochester  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  Hochesler.  and  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary.     The  most  remarkable  structure  in 


It  ia  of  cut  stone.  848  feet  long,  with  a  channel 
forty-five  feet  wide,  and  ia  supported  by  nine 
arches.     Population,  182,022. 
Bocky  Mountains,  a  name  indefinitely 


given  to  the  whole  of  the  extensive  system  of 
mountains  which  covers  a  great  portion  of  tbe 
western  half  of  North  America,  but  more  proper- 
ly a]>plied  to  the  eastern  border  of  this  mountain 
region,  commencmg  in  New  Mexico  in  about 
32*  30*  north  latitude,  and  extending  throughout 
the  continent  to  the  Polar  8ea;  terminating 
west  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  in  latitude  6# 
north,  longitude  135°  west.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  the  United  States  are  divided  into  two 
parts  in  Southern  Wyoming  by  a  tract  of  elevat- 
ed plateaus.  The  chief  group  of  the  southern 
iiali  are  the  Front  or  Colorado  Range,  which  in 
Wyoming  has  a  mean  elevation  of  9,000  feet 
(at  Evan  s  Pass,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway,  8,269  feet).  In  Colorado  it 
increases  to  a  mean  height  of  13,000  feet,  it« 
highest  poinU  being  Gray's  Peak  (14,341  feet), 
Long's  Peak  (14,2^1  feet),  and  Pike's  Peak 
(14,108  feet).  Tbe  Sawatch  Range,  south  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  has  its  highest  peak  in  Mount 
Harvard  (14,375  feet),  with  passes  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  12,000  to  13.000  feet,  "Parks"  of 
Colorado  are  high  mountain  valleys,  known  as 
North,  Middle,  South,  and  San  Luis  parks,  with 
an  ekvation  of  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet,  sur- 
rounded by  ranges  3,000  to  4,000  feet  higher. 
Tbe  west  border  of  the  San  Luis  Park  is  formed 
by  the  San  Juan  Range  with  at  least  a  dozen 
peaks  over  14.0(X)  feet,  and  between  one  and 
two  hundred  above  13,000  feet.  On  the  north- 
eastern side  this  park  is  bounded  by  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Range,  m  which  is  Blanca  Peak  (14,390 
feet).  The  Uintah  Range,  directly  west  of 
North  Park,  has  several  points  above  13,000 
feet;  and  the  Wahsatch  Range,  which  forms  the 
western  limit  of  the  southern  division  of  tbe 
Rocky  Mountains,  rises  to  a  height  of  12,0(X)  feet 
just  east  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  northern 
division  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Wind  lUver  Range  and  the  Yellow- 
stone region,  is  lower  and  has  less  impressive 
scenery  than  the  southern.  In  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana the  groups  are  more  irr^ular  in  outline 
than  in  the  south,  and  the  division  into  ranges 
more  uncertain.  Of  these  the  Bitter  Root  Moun- 
tains in  part  of  their  course  form  the  divide 
between  tne  Missouri  and  the  Columbia.  There 
two  ranges  reach  altitudes  of  upwards  of  9,000 
feet,  and  are  crossed  by  a  numoer  of  passes  at 
elevations  of  from  5,500  to  6,500  feet.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  crosses  at  MuUan's 
Pass  (5,648  feet)  through  a  tunnel  3,850  feet 
long,  'The  Crazy  Mountains,  north  of  the  Yellow 
Stone,  reach  a  height  of  11,000  feet;  otlier  groups 
are  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  the  Black  Hilla, 
whose  highest  point  is  Mount  Harvey  (9.700 
feet).  In  Canaoa  the  highest  known  peaks  are 
Mount  Brown  (16,000  feet)  and  Mount  Hooker 
(15,700  feet),  Ij^ng  about  53°  north  latitude; 
the  general  altitude  of  this  part  of  the  range 
varying  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet.  The  pass 
leading  between  Ma\mt  Brown  and  Mount 
Hooker,  called  the  Athaba.ica  Portage,  has  a 
height  of  7,300  feet.  The  Rocky  Mountains  con- 
tain some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world,  and 
are  specially  rich  in  deposits  of  gold,  siU'er,  iron, 
copper,  etc.,  which  are  worked  extensively. 

Rome,  the  capital  of  Italy,  as  formerly  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  republic,  and  kingdon 
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long  the  religious  center  of  Western  Christendom, 
IB  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  iutereating  cities 
of  the  world.  It  stands  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tiber,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
city  is  tolerably  healthy  during  most  of  the  year, 
but  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn  malaria 
prevails  to  some  extent.  It  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  cleanliness  and  healthfulness  since 
it  beCiune  the  capital  of  modem  Italy. 

The  Btreets  of  ancient  Rome  weie  crooked 
and  narrow,  till  after  the  fire  that  took  place  in 
Nero's  reign,  when  the  new  streets  were  made 
both  wide  and  straight.  In  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus the  population  is  believed  to  have  amounted 
to  about  1,300,000  and  in  that  of  Trajan  was 
not  far  short  of  2,000,000. 

Ancient  Rome  was  adorned  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  splendid  buildings,  including  temples, 
Saces,  public  halls,  theaters,  amphitheaters, 
ihs,  porticoes,  monuments,  etc.,  of  many  of 
which  we  can  now  form  only  a  very  imperfect 
idea.  The  oldest  and  most  sacred  temple 
was  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  Capi- 
toline  HilL  The  Pantheon,  a  temple  of  various 
gods  (now  Church  of  S.  Maria  Rotonda),  is 
etill  in  excellent  preservation.  It  is  a  great 
circular  building  with  a  dome  roof  of  stone  140 
feet  wide  and  140  feet  high,  a  marvel  of  eonBtruc- 
tion,  being  two  feet  wider  than  the  great  dome 
of  St  Peter's.  The  interior  is  lightedliy  a  single 
aperture  in  the  center  of  the  dome.     Other  tem- 

fles  were  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  which  Augustus 
uilt  of  white  marble,  on  the  Palatine,  containing 
a  splendid  library,  which  served  as  a  place  ot 
resort  to  the  poetsj  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
which  Pompey  built  m  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
which  Augustus  covered  with  bronze;  the  Tem- 
ple of  peace,  once  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
temple  in  Rome,  built  by  Vespasian,  in  the  Via 
Sacra,  which  contained  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  a  splendid  library,  and  other 
curiosities,  but  was  burned  during  the  reign  of 
Coramodus;  the  temple  ot  the  Sun,  which  Au- 
relian  erected  to  the  east  of  the  Quirinal ;  and  the 
magnificent  temple  ot  Venus,  which  Ciesar  caused 
to  be  built  to  her  as  the  origin  of  his  family.  The 
principal  palace  of  ancient  Rome  was  the  Pala- 
tium  or  imperial  palace,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  a 
private  dwelluig  house  enlarged  and  adopted  as 
the  imperial  residence  by  Augustus.  Succeeding 
emperors  extended  and  beautified  it.  Among 
the  theaters,  those  of  Pompey,  Cornelius  Balbus, 
and  Alarcellus  were  the  most  celebrated.  That 
of  Pompey,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  was  capable 
of  containing  40,000  persons.  The  most  magnifl- ' 
cent  of  the  amphitheaters  was  that  of  Titus,  ' 
completed  A.  D.  80,  now  known  as  the  Coliseum  j 
or  Colosseum.  Though  only  one-third  of  the 
gigantic  structure  remains,  the  ruins  are  still  i 
stupendous.  The  principal  of  the  circuses  was  I 
the  Circus  Maximus,  between  the  Palatine  and  I 
Aventine,  which  was  capable  of  containing  I 
260.000  spectetors.  With  slight  exception  its 
walls  have  entirely  diRappeared,  but  its  torin  is  | 
still  distinctly  traceable.  The  public  baths  or  j 
thermte  in  Rome  were  also  very  numerous.  The 
largest  were  the  Themiie  of  Titus,  part  of  the , 
substructure  of  which  may  still  be  seen  on  (he  i 
Esquiline  Hill;  the  Thermie  of  Caracalla,  even  i 
larger,  extensive  remains  of  which  still  exist  in 


the  southeast  of  the  city:  and  the  Thermie  ot 
Diocletian,  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of 
all,  part  of  which  U  converted  into  a  church.  Of 
the  triumphal  arches  the  moat  celebrated  are 
those  of  Titus  (A.  D.  81),  Severus  (A.  D.  203), 
and  that  of  Constantino  (A.  D.  311),  all  in  or  near 
the  Forum  and  all  well  preserved  structures.  It 
was  not  till  the  Seventeenth  Century  that  the 
modem  city  was  extended  to  its  present  limits 
on  the  right  bank,  by  a  wall  built  under  the 
pontificates  of  Urban  VIII.  (1623-1644)  and 
lunocent  X.  (1644^-1655),  and  inclosins  both  the 
Janiculum  and  the  Vatican  hills.  The  Doundaiy 
wall  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  river  foUows 
the  same  line  as  that  traced  by  Aurelian  in  the 
Third  Century,  and  must  in  many  parts  be  iden- 
tical with  the  original  structure.  Hie  walla  on 
both  banks  are  built  of  brick,  with  occasionai 
portions  of  stone  work,  and  on  the  outside  are 
about  fifty-five  feet  high.  The  greater  part 
dates  from  A.  D.  271  to  276,  The  city  is  entered 
by  twelve  gates  (several  of  those  of  earlier  date 
being  now  walled  up)  and  several  railway  acces- 
ses. Since  Rome  became  the  capital  of  United 
Italy  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
appearance  of  the  city,  many  miles  of  new  streets 
being  built,  and  much  done  m  the  way  of  paving, 
drainage,  and  other  improvements.  It  has  thus 
lost  much  of  its  ancient  picturesque  appearance, 
and  is  rapidly  acquiring  the  look  of  a  great  mod- 
em city  with  wide  straight  streets  ol  uniform- 
looking  tenemente  having  little  distinctive  char- 
acter. The  three  finest  streets,  the  Corso  and 
the  strade  del  Babbuino  and  di  Ripetta,  diverge 
from  the  piazza  del  Popolo  near  the  north  gate. 
The  city  is  divided  into  14  rioni  or  quarters, 
twelve  of  which  are  on  the  left  bank  and  two 
on  the  right  bank  ot  the  river.  The  latter  two 
are  the  rione  Trastevere,  the  ancient  Janiculum, 
and  the  rione  di  Borgo.  containing  the  castle  of 
Sant'  Angelo,  the  citadel,  now  chiefly  used  as  a 
state  pnson,  and  the  Vatican.  Besides  the 
great  collection  of  the  Vatican,  there  are  ten  or 
eleven  public  libraries.     There  are  in  the  city 


church.  The  chief  church  in  point  of  antiquity 
and  ecclesiastical  dignity  is  the  church  of  St. 
John  Lateran.  Among  ttie  principal  palaces  ai« 
the  palazzi  Etoria,  Ruspoli,  Corsini,  Orsini.  Gius- 
tiniani,  Altieri,  Cicciaporci,  Famese,  Bamerini, 
and  Coionna.  The  Quirinal,  formerly  the  pope's 
ordinary  residence,  is  now  the  royal  palace,  the 
pope  residing  in  the  Vatican.  On  the  Capitoline 
liill  are  tliree  palaces  appropriated  for  the  as- 
semblies of  the  magistrates,  the  observatory, 
and  the  fine  art  collections.  There  are  several 
palaces  which,  from  being  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive gardens,  are  called  villas.  Of  these  the 
principal  is  the  villa  Borghcse,  the  gardens  of 
which  form  the  most  fashionable  promenade  in 
Rome.  There  are  many  squares  nnd  fountains 
in  the  city.  Among  the  most  curious  remains 
of  ancient  Rome  are  the  catacombs.  The 
Ghetto,  the  quarter  in  which  the  Jewish  inhabit- 
ants were  formerly  confined,  is  a  relic  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Till  the  establishment  of  tlie  Italian  kingdom, 
Romewas  the  capital  of  the  states  of  the  Church; 
and  it  was,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  the  capital 
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of  the  Romim  Empiie.  It  was  founded  by 
.  Rotnulua  about  753  fi.  C.  At  first  only  a  xmall 
castle  OQ  the  summit  of  Sfomit  Falatinus,  it 
had  grown  by  the  time  of  Servius  TuUius,  the 
sixth  of  its  kings,  who  died  534  B.  C.,  large 
eooueh  to  occuot  the  "seven  hills  of  Rome" 
("  Palatinus,"  "  Capitolinua,"  "  Quirinalis,"  "Cte- 
IjuH,"  "  AventinuB,"  "  Viminalis,"  "  EBqiiilinuB  "), 
and  was  hence  called  "  the  city  of  the  seven 
hills."  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  AuguBtuB, 
the  (irHt  of  the  emperors,  who  died  A.  D.  M, 
the  population  of  the  city  ia  estimated  to  have 
been  at  least  1,300,000;  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperors  Vespasian  and  Trajan  (A.  D.  70-117), 
it  is  believed  to  have  contained  nearly  2,000,000. 
About  728  the  city  of  Rome  became  independ- 
ent under  the  popes,  and  it  remained  (witb  the 
exception  of  vicissitudes)  the  seat  of  the  Papal 
Court  till  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  popes  in  1870.  Since  tiien,  Rome  has  been 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  only  the 
Vatican  beine  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  pope. 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  founded  in 
1244.    Population,  530,179. 

Botterdam,  the  chief  port  and  second  city 
of  Holland,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Rotte 
with  the  Maas,  nineteen  miles  from  the  North 
Sea  and  forty- live  miles  southwest  of  AmBter- 
dam;  the  town  is  cut  in  many  parts  by  hand- 
•ome  canals,  which  communicate  with  the  river 
and  serve  to  facilitate  the  enormous  foreign 
commerce:  the  quaint  old  houses,  the  stately 
public  buildingB,  broad  tree-lined  streets,  canals 
alive  with  fleets  of  trim  barges,  combine  to  give 
the  town  a  picturesque  and  animated  appear- 
ance. Boymans'  Museum  has  a  fine  collection 
of  Dutch  and  modem  paintings,  and  the  Groote 
Kerk  is  a  Gothic  church  of  imposing  appearance ; 
there  is  also  a  large  zoQlogical  garden;  ship- 
building, distilling,  Bugar-refining.  machine  and 
tobacco  Factories  are  the  chief  industries.  Pop- 
ulation, 382,951. 

XtoumAnla,  a  European  kingdom,  bounded 
by  Austria-Hungary,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  RuBsia:  area,  50,700  square 
miles.  It  includes  the  former  Danubian  prin- 
cipalitieB  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  and  the 
province  of  the  Dobrudsha  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Population,  5,913,000.  The  capital  is  Bukarest; 
other  chief  towns  are  Jassy,  Galatz,  Bratia,  and 
Giurgevo.  The  surface  is  mainly  occupied  by 
undulating  and  well-watered  plains  of  great  fer- 
tility, gradually  eloping  upwards  to  the  Car- 
pathians on  the  north  and  west  borders,  where 
the  summits  range  from  2,650  to  8,800  feet 
above  sea-levei.  The  entire  kingdom  is  in  the 
basin  of  the  Danube,  which  has  a  course  of  595 
miles  in  Roumania,  forming  the  boundary  with 
Bulgaria  nearly  (he  whole  way.  Its  chief  Rou- 
jnanian  tributaries  are  the  Olta  or  Aluta,  Ardjis, 
Jalomitza,  Sereth,  and  Pruth  (on  northwest 
border).  The  Danube  forms  a,  number  of  marshy 
lakes  as  it  approaches  the  alluvial  region  of  the 
Dobrudsha,  through  which  it  disohargeB  itself 
into  the  Black  Sea  by  the  St.  George,  Sulina, 
and  Kilia  Channels,  The  climate  is  much  more 
extreme   than   at   the   same   latitude   in   other 

Erts  of  Europe;   the  summer  is  hot  and  rain- 
a,  the  winter  sudden  and  very  intense ;    there 
is  almost  no  spring,  but  the  autumn  is  long  and 


pleasant.  Roumania  ia  an  essentially  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  state,  fully  70  per  cent,  of 
the  inhabitants  being  directly  engaged  in  hus- 
bandry. The  chief  cereal  crops  are  maize, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats;  tobacco,  hemp, 
and  flax  are  also  grown;  and  wine  is  produced 
on  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared  in  laive 
numbers.  Excellent  timber  abounds  on  the 
Carpathians.  Bears,  wolves,  wild  boars,  large 
and  small  ^me,  and  fish  are  plentiful.  The 
country  is  nch  in  minerals  of  nearly  every  de- 
scription, but  salt,  petroleum,  and  lignite  ore 
the  only  minerals  worked.  Manufactures  are 
still  in  a  rudimentary  state.  Trade  is  fairiy 
itctive,  but  it  is  almost  entirely  is  the  hands  of 
foreigners;  the  internal  trade  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  Jews,  whose  numbers  and  prosperity  are 
constant  sources  of  anxiety  to  Roumanian  states- 
men, and  who  are  in  consequence  subject  to 
certain  disabilities.  The  chief  exports  are  grain 
(especially  maize),  cattle,  timber,  and  &iit; 
the  chief  imports,  manufactured  goods,  coal,  etc. 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Austria-Hui^ary 
appropriate  by  far  the  greatest  share  of  the 
foreign  trade,  the  hulk  of  which  passes  through 
the  Black  Sea  porta.  The  Roumanians,  who  call 
themselves  Romani,  claim  to  be  descendants  of 
Roman  colonists  introduced  by  TmJBJi;  but  the 
traces  of  Latin  descent  are  in  great  part  due  to 
a  latflr  immigration,  about  the  Twelfth  Century, 
from  the  Alpine  districts.  Their  language  and 
history  botb  indicate  that  th^y'  are  a  mixed 
race  with  many  constituents.  Their  language, 
however,  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  Romance 
tongues,  though  it  contains  a  large  admixture  of 
foreign  elements.  In  Roumania  there  are  about 
4,500,000  Roumanians,  300,000  Jews,  200,000 
gypsies,  60.000  Bulgars,  1,500  Magyars,  20,000 
Germans,  20,000  Greeks,  and  15,000  Armenians. 
Three-fourths  of  the  population  are  peasants, 
who,  till  1864,  were  kept  in  virtual  serfdom  by 
the  boiare  or  nobles.  In  that  year  upward  of 
400,000  peasant  families  were  made  proprietors 
of  small  noldinga  averaging  ten  acres,  at  a  price 
to  be  paid  back  to  the  state  in  fifteen  years. 
About  4,500,000  of  the  people  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church,  Energetic  efforts  are  being  made 
to  raise  education  from  its  present  low  level. 
Roumania  has  two  universities  (at  Bucharest  and 
Jassy),  several  gymnasia,  and  a  system  of  free 
primary  schools, 

RUBHia,  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires 
of  the  world,  second  only  in  extent  to  the  BriU 
ish  Empire,  and  third  as  regards  population, 
the  British  Empire  ranking  first,  tlie  Chinese 
Empire  second.  It  comprehends  most  of  East- 
em  Europe  and  all  Northern  Asia,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  west  by  Sweden, 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic,  I^ussia, 
Austria,  and  Roumania;  south  by  the  Black  Sea, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  the  Chinese 
Empire;  east  by  the  Pacific  and  Behring  Strait, 
The  total  area  nas  been  officially  estimated  at 
^.544,100  square  miles,  while  the  population  is 
as  follows: 
Russia  in  Europe  (including  Poland), 

118.400,700 

Finland 2,816.500 

Caucasian  Provmces,  . 
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Central  Asia, , 


8,751,800 


146,796,600 
The  largest  towns  are  St,  Pet«rsburg,  Moscow, 
WursBw,  Odesaa,  Lodz,  Riga,  Kieff,  Kharkoff, 
and  Tifiis.  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  are  the 
capitals  of  the  empire.  European  Russia  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  immense  plains,  the  Val- 
dai Hills,  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
averaging  £00  feet  and  never  exceeding  1,200 
feet  aoove  sea-level,  forming  the  only  elevated 
region  of  the  interior  and  an  important  water- 
ebed.  The  mountains  include:  the  Caucasus, 
running  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspi 
' ai  ■    iKa  it- 


separating  European  from  Asiatic  Russia, 
....  J  their  greatest  height  below  7,000  feet. 
Beyond  the  Urals  are  the  vast  Siberian  pli 


The  whole  of  the  va.st  empire  is  watered  by 
numerous  rivers,  some  running  a  course  of  thou- 
sands of  miles.  Altogetlier  Russia  and  Poland 
have  49,000  mites  of  navigable  rivers.  Asiatic 
Russia  has  also  a  number  of  very  large  rivers, 
as  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena  in  Sil^ria,  and 
the  Amur  toward  the  Chinese  frontier.  This 
complete  river  system  is  of  incalculable  value 
to  Russia,  as  by  its  means  internal  communica- 
tion  is  carried  on.     Canals  connect   the  navi- 

ways;  there  being  500  miles  of  canals  and  717 
of  canali/eil  rivers.  As  may  be  expected  from 
its  vastness,  this  empire  offers  soils  and  climates 
of  almost  every  variety.  Extreme  cold  in  win- 
ter and  extreme  heat  in  iununer,  are,  however, 
a  general  characteristic  of  Russian  climates.  As 
regards  soil,  large  sections  of  Russia  are  sandy, 
barren  wastes  and  vast  morasses.  The  most 
productive  portion  is  that  between  the  Bal 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  Volga,  on  the 
north  and  east;  Prussia,  Austria,  etc.,  on  the 
west;   and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south.     It  bos. 

Senerally  speaking,  a  soft,  black  mold  of  great 
epth,  mostly  on  a  sandy  bottom,  easily  wrought, 
and  very  fertile.  The  more  southern  portion  of 
Siberia,  as  far  east  as  the  river  Lena,  has,  for 
the  most  part,  a  fertile  soil,  and  produces,  not^ 
withstanding  tlie  severity  of  the  climate,  nearly 
all  kinds  of  grain.  Boundless  forests  exist,  Uie 
area  of  the  forest  land  in  Europe  being  42  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area.  The  fir,  larcli,  alder, 
and  bireh  predominate.  Most  of  the  forest  land 
is  now  under  government  control,  and  waste  is 
prevented.  Agriculture  remains  the  chief  pur- 
suit of  the  bulk  of  the  popidatioo.  For  some 
years  it  has,  however,  remained  stationary, 
while  manufacturing  industries  are  steadily  go- 
ing ahead.  The  cliief  crops  are  rye,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oat.s  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco.  Vine  and 
beet  culture  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  the 
breeding  of  horses  and  cattle  is  also  extensively 
carricd  on.  Russia  is  rich  in  minerals.  Tlie 
precious  metals  are  chiefly  obtained  in  the  Ural 
and  Altai  regions.  The  output  for  1809  was. 
gold,  1,072,.^« ounces;  platinum,  12..').'!9 pounds; 
,   134.887  ounces.     In  the  Ural,  iron  beds 


tlie  go\-emment  of  Perm;   lead  in  the  Ural  and 


some  parts  of  Poland;  saltpeter  in  Astrakhan. 
Of  the  coal  mines  those  of  the  Don  basin  are 
the  principal  at  present,  those  of  Kielce  ranking 
second;  toe  mines  around  Moscow  come  next. 
About  60,000  tons  of  manganese  ore  are  annu- 
ally extracted  in  the  Ural  and  the  Caucasus. 
The  petroleum  wells  of  Baku  on  the  Caspian 
now  send  their  products  all  over  Europe.  Prior 
to  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  Ruswa  bad 
no  manufactures;  he  started  them,  and  under 
the  more  or  less  fostering  care  of  his  successora 
and  Russia's  pre teotive  policy  they  have  stead- 
ily grown.  The  latest  statistics  give  a  total  of 
about  1,400,000  persons  as  being  employed  in 
the  various  manufacturing  industries.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  entire  production  comes  from  the 
two  capitals,  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The 
various  manufactures  ranx  approximately  as 
follows:  spirits,  sugar,  cottons,  yams,  nour, 
tobacco,  foundry  products,  flax,  linen,  leather, 
woolen  cloth,  iron,  machinery,  beer,  soap, 
timber,  paper,  oil,  glass,  chemicals,  and  agri- 
cultural implements.  The  bulk  of  Russia's 
externa!  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  Euro- 
pean frontier  and  the  Baltic  and  Blaik  Sea  ports. 
The  chief  exports  are:  grain  (about  one-half  of 
entire  exports),  flax,  linseed,  and  other  oleagi- 
nous seeds,  timber,  hemp,  wool,  butter  and  eggs, 
spirits,  bristles,  and  furs,  in  the  order  indicated, 
llie  chief  imports  are  cotton,  wool,  tea,  machin- 
ery, coal  and  ooke,  cotton  yam,  metal  goods, 
wine,  olive  oil,  raw  silk,  herrings,  textile  goods. 
Fruit,  coffee,  tobacco.  The  import  trade  is 
heaviest  with  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Austria-Hungary,  ancl  Belgium,  in  the  onier 
named.  In  the  export  trade  Great  Britain  takes 
the  lead,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany  fol- 
lowing. 

Ban  Franclaco,  the  most  important  city 
of  California,  and  the  principal  emporium  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  America,  is  situated  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  The  bay,  which  is  fifty  miles  long 
by  five  miles  wide,  makes  one  of  the  grandest 
harbors  in  the  world,  and  the  principal  one  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  mean  altitude  is  130  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  city  is  served  by  an  exten- 
sive waterworliB  svstem.  The  reservoirs  have 
a  storage  capacity'  of  100,000,000  gallons,  and 
the  consumption  averages  30,000,000  gallons  per 
day.  There  are  in  aif  750  miles  of  streets,  tA 
which  192  miles  are  paved.  The  sewer  system 
covere  303  miles,  and  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
taining the  city  government  exceeds  85,700,000. 
The  Golden  Gate  Park,  named  after  the  popular 
name  of  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  is 
the  most  important  park  in  the  city,  compn^ng 
1,043  acres.  It  extends  from  the  city  to  the 
ocean.  About  half  of  it  is  beautifully  lud  out 
in  promenades,  drives,  lawns,  etc.  It  was  here 
that  the  Midninter  Expo^Iion  was  held  in  1894. 
The  park  contains  a  magnificent  conservatory, 
and  monuments  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  author  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  President  Gar- 
field, General  Iloileck,  and  Thomas  Starr  King. 
Hill  Park,  lying  a  half  mile  east  of  Golden  Cat* 
Park,  affords  a  fine  view  from  its  highest  point, 
which  is  570  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Presidio,  or 
Government  Military  Reservation,  extends  along 
the  Golden  Gate  for  about  four  miles,  and  has  an 
area  of  1,500  acres.    The  cily  proper  was  almost 
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totally  destroyed  by  eartbguske  and  fire,  Apnl 
18,  1906,  and  following.  The  loss  ajnounted  to 
nearly  8250,000,000 ;  but  with  marvelous 
ener^  the  city  is  being  rapidly  rebuilt,  on  a 
magnificeiit  scaJe.     Popmation,  475,000. 

ScotlaDd,  the  northern  division  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain.  The  greatCBt  lenfrth. 
from  north-northeast  to  south-sou thnest,  be- 
tween Dunnet  Head  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway, 
is  287  miles.  The  brendth  varies  from  140  miles 
to  less  than  thirty,  the  latter  in  the  nortb,  be- 
tween Dornoch  Firth  and  Loch  Broom.  Few 
points  in  the  mainland  are  more  than  forty 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  country  being  so  mucn 
penetrated  by  inlets.  The  most  important  cities 
are;    Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Aber- 

The  islands  of  Scotland  are  said  to  nuinber 
altogether  nearly  800.  On  the  eaat  coast  they 
are  Tew  and  small;  but  on  the  northeast  coast 
are  the  two  large  groups  of  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands;  while  on  the  west  coast  the  islands 
ate  lai^  and  numerous.     The  west  coast  of  the 


southwest,  the  Firth  of  Lorn 
tion  Loch  Linnhe,  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and 
its  ramifications  running  far  inland.  The  east 
coast  is  sometimes  low  and  sandy,  but  is  often 
formed  of  steep,  rocky  cliffs  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, the  chief  inlets  being  the  Firth  of  Forth 
and  Tay,  and  the  Moray  Firth,  Cromarty  Firth, 
etc. 

Both  from  the  configuration  of  the  surface 
and  the  geological  structure,  the  country  divides 
into  three  divisions;  the  Highlands,  Central 
Lowlands,  and  Southern  Uplands,  The  first  of 
these  divisions  lies  north  of  a  line  stretching  in 
a  southwest  direction  from  the  coast  of  Kin- 
cardineshire to  the  Firth  of  Clyde ;  the  third  is 
the  country  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Dunbar 
southwest  to  Girvan;  the  country  between  these 
lines  forms  the  Central  Lowlands.  The  High- 
land division  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
elevation  of  its  mountain-masses,  many  of  the 
summits  being  over  4,000  feet  high.  The  moun- 
tains best  known  by  name  are  the  Grampians, 
which  form  a  system  or  series  of  masses  covering 
a  large  area,  and  culminating  on  the  west  coast 
in  Ben  Nevis,  4,406  feet  high;  while  fiftv-five 
miles  to  the  northeast  rises  a  remarkable  cluster 
of  summits  reaching  in  Ben  Macdbui  the  height 
of  4,296  feet.  The  Grampians  and  their  con- 
nections are  separated  from  the  mountains  far- 
ther to  the  north  by  Glenmore  or  the  Great  Glen 
of  Scotland,  a  remarkable  depression  stretching 
quite  across  the  countiy  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
formiiw,  by  the  series  of  lakes  occupying  it  and  | 
the  Caledonian  Canal  connecting  them,  a  water-  : 
way  from  the  west  coast  to  the  east.  The 
Southern  Uplands  are  also  essentially  a  moun- 
tainous region,  summits  of  over  2,000  feet  being 
frequent,  though  none  exceed  3,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Central  region,  though  much  less 
elevated  than  the  other  two  divisions,  has  none 
of  the  monotony  usual  in  flat  countries.  Thoueh 
occupying  not  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  whde 
.surface,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  mineral 


treasures  make  this  part  by  far  the  wealthiest 
and  most  jJopuloUB. 

The  chief  rivers  flow  (roughly  speaking)  to 
the  east,  and  enter  the  German  Ocean,  the  largest 
being  the  Tweed,  Forth,  Tay,  South  Esk,  North 
Esk,  Dee,  Don,  Deveron,  Spey,  Flndhom,  etc.; 
those  entering  the  sea  on  the  west  are  the  Clyde, 
Ayr,  Doon,  Dee,  Nitli,  Annan,  and  Esk.  The 
Tay  carries  to  the  sea  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
than  any  river  in  Britain,  but  neither  it  nor 
most  of  the  others,  except  when  they  form  estu- 
aries, are  of  much  use  for  navigation.  The 
Clyde,  however,  in  its  lower  course  carries  a  vast 
traffic,  this  being  rendered  possible  chiefly  by 
dredging.  Many  of  the  rivers  are  valuable  from 
the  numbers  of  salmon  they  produce.  A  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  country  is  the  great  multitude 
of  lakes,  varying  in  size  from  Loch  Lomond 
(twenty-eight  square  miles)  to  the  pool-like 
mountain  tarns.  In  the  Northern  Highlands  al- 
most every  glen  has  its  lake  and  every  mountain 
hollow  is  filled  by  a  stream  or  Epring.  Among 
the  more  noted  are  Lochs  Lomond,  Katrine,  Tay, 
Kb  171,  Kannoch  Awe,  Shiel,  Laggan,  Lochy, 
Ness,  Maree,  Shin,  in  the  Western  and  Northern 
Highlands;  Loch  Leven,  in  the  Central  High- 
lands; and  St,  Mary's  Loch,  Lochs  Ken,  l%e, 
and  Doon  in  the  Southern  Uplands. 

Seasons,  the  four  divisions  or  portions  of 
the  year:  namely,  spriiw,  when  the  sun  entere 
Aries;  summer,  when  he  enters  Cancer;  au- 
tumn, when  he  enters  Libra;  and  winter,  wlien 
he  enters  Capricorn.  Hence  spring  is  supposed 
to  commence  about  the  21st  of  March;  sum- 
mer, about  the  22d  of  June;  autumn,  about 
the  23d  of  September;  and  winter,  about  the 
23d  of  December.  The  diversity  of  the  seasons . 
depends  upon  the  oblique  portion  of  the  sun's 
path  through  the  heavens;  in  consequence  of 
which  this  luminary  rises  to  different  heights 
above  the  horizon,  making  the  day  sometimes 
longer,  and  sometimes  shorter,  than  the  nights. 
When  the  sun  rises  highest  at  noon,  its  rays 
fall  most  nearly  in  the  direction  of  a  perpen- 
dicular, and  consequently  a  greater  number  is 
received  upon  a  given  spot;  their  action  also, 
at  the  same  time,  continues  the  longest.  These 
cireumstances  make  the  difference  between 
summer  and  winter. 

Shanghai,  a  city  and  seaport  of  China,  in 
the  province  of  Kiangsu;  near  the  junction  of 
the  Hwang-pu  and  tne  Wu-sung  nvers.  The 
Chinese  city  proper  is  inclosed  within  walls 
twenty-four  feet  hieh,  the  streets  beine  narrow 
and  dirty,  and  the  Ijuildings  low,  crowded,  and 
for  the  most  part  unimportant.  In  1843 
Shanghai  was  opened  as  one  of  the  five  treaty 
ports,  and  an  important  foreign  settlement  is 
now  established  (with  a  Beparal£  government) 
outade  the  city  walls.  Shanghai  has  n-ater  com- 
munication with  about  a  third  of  China,  and  its 
trade  since  the  opening  of  the  port  has  become 
very  eitenave.  The  chief  imports  are  cottons, 
yams,  woolens,  and  opium;  and  the  exports, 
silk,  tea,  rice,  and  raw  cotton.  The  largest  part 
of  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  British  and 
American  merchants.  Population,  about  600,000. 

Sheffield,  a  municipal  and  parliamentaiy 
borough  of  England,  county  of  York  (West  Rid- 
ing);   on  hilly  ground  at  the  junction  of  the 
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Sbeaf  and  Don,  &bout  160  miles  north  of  Lon- 
don. In  the  central  parts  great  improvements 
have  recently  been  made  in  the  crowded  streets 
by  the  corfxiration,  and  the  suburban  districta 
are  well  built  and  picturesquely  situated.  The 
trade  of  Sheffield  is  chiefly  connected  with  cut- 
lery, for  which  it  has  long  been  famous,  and  the 
manufacture  of  all  forma  of  steel,  iron,  and  brass 
work.  The  steel  manufacture  includes  armor 
plating,  rails,  engine  castings,  rifles,  etc.  There 
are  aUo  manufactures  of  engines,  machinery, 
plated  goods,  Britannia-metal  goods,  optit^ 
instruments,  stoves  and  grates,  etc.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  380,717. 

Sbenandoabi  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
w^ch  6ows  northeast  through  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  immediately  below  Haipers  Ferry 
joins  the  Potomac,  of  which  it  is  toe  principal 
tributary.  Its  length  is  170  miles,  the  greater 
part  of  which  ie  navigable  for  boats.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Shenandoah  was  the  scene  of  numerous 
military  operations  in  the  American  Civil  War, 
and  was  devastated  by  General  Sheridan  in  1864. 

BlaDit  an  extensive  kingdom  of  southeast- 
ern Afia,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  between  British  Bur- 
mah  on  the  west  and  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China 
on  the  east,  and  extending  southwards  into  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In 
the  north  the  country  is  mountainous,  bui  It 
stretches  toward  the  south  into  broad  plains, ! 
which  are  well  watered  and  extremely  fertile. 
The  minerals  include  gold,  tin,  iron,  conper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  antimony,  besides  several  precious 
stones,  such  as  the  sapphire.  Oriental  ruoy,  and 
Oriental  topaz.  Mining  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese.  Cocoa  and  areca  palms  are  num- 
erous in  Siam;  fruits  are  abundant  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality;  black  pepper,  tobacco,  carda- 
mons,  and  gamboge  are  important  products. 
The  forests  produce  aloes,  wood,  sappan  wood, 
teak,  timber,  bamboos,  rattans,  gutta  percha, 
dammar,  catechu,  beniojn,  etc.  Among  wild 
animals  are  the  tiger,  leopard,  bear,  otter,  orang- 
ou-tang,  single-homed  rhinoceros,  and  elephant, 
which  here  attains  a  size  and  beauty  elsewhere 
unknown.  The  last,  when  of  a  wh:te  color,  is 
held  in  the  highest  reverence.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  trade  of  Siam  is  in  the  hands  ol  foreigners, 
and  the  foreign  trade  centers  at  Bangkok.  The 
chief  export  is  rice,  after  which  come  teak,  pep- 
per, dried  Gsh.  birds'  nests,  cattle,  and  leel  seed. 
The  chief  imports  are  gold  leaf  and  treasure  and 
cottons,  after  which  come  opium,  china  goods. 
gunny  l^s,  hardware,  kerosene  oil  and  silk 
goods,  l^e  trade  is  chiefly  with  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore,  and  to  a  much  less  extent  with 
Lower  Burma  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Siamese  are  members  of  the  great  Mon- 
golian family,  and  of  the  same  race  as  the  people 
of  Burma  and  Annam.  The  Siamese  profess 
Buddhism,  introduced  into  the  country  about 
the  middle  of  the  Seventh  Century.  Christian- 
ity is  now  makmg  some  progress  in  the  country. 
The  language  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Chinese  and  Malay.  The  written  characters 
seem  to  be  derived  from  a  form  of  Sanskrit.  By 
a  series  of  aggressive  operations,  the  French  ap- 
propriated about  110,000  square  mile.',  the  re- 
mnmder  of  about  200,000  square  miles  lieing 


guaranteed  to  Siam  by  a  treaty  in  January,  1SD6, 
between  the  French  and  British  Governments. 

BnoWt  water  deposited  from  the  atmosphere 
in  a  frozen  condition,  the  ice  being  in  the  form 
of  distinct  crystals  which  have  become  inter- 
laced one  with  another,  producing  bulky  light 
featberv  flakes.  The  atmosphere  offers  coD' 
fflderable  resistance  to  the  passsfe  of  tbeae 
flakes,  and  consequently  the  fall  oTeach  snow- 
flake  is  comparatively  slow.  It  appears  highly 
probable  that  snow  is  formed  when  aqueous 
vapor  is  condensed  in  an  upper  layer  of  the 
atmosphere  which  has  previously  been  cooled 
down  conaderabiy  below  the  freezin^-pcant- 
Under  these  conditions  the  minute  partielea  of 
ice  are  deposited  one  upon  another,  and  arrange 
themselves  in  definite  crystals.  It  is  found 
that  all  these  snow  crystals  have  a  form  deri^d 
from  the  hexagon. 

Sophia,  Cburch  of  St.,  in  Constanti- 
nople, the  most  celebrated  ecdesiastical  edifice 
of  the  Greek  Church,  now  used  as  a  mosque; 
was  built  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  dedi- 
cated in  558.  It  is  m  the  Byzantine  style  of 
architecture,  has  a  fine  dome  rising  to  the  height 
of  180  feet,  and  is  richly  decorated  in  the  w- 
terior.  The  mass  of  the  edifice  is  of  brick,  but 
is  overlaid  with  marble;  the  floor  is  of  mosaic 
work,  composed  of  porphyry  and  verd  antique. 
The  great  piers  which  support  the  dome  consist 
of  square  blocks  of  stone  Dound  with  hoops  of 
iron.  The  numerous  pillars  supporting  the  in- 
ternal galleries,  etc.,  are  of  white  and  colored 
marbles,  porphyry,  granite,  etc.,  and  have  cap- 
itals of  various  peculiar  forms.  The  interior  of 
the  church  is  243  feet  in  width  from  north  to 
south,  and  269  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west. 

Spain,  a  kingdom  in  the  southwest  of  Eu- 
rope, forming  with  Portuifal  the  great  southwest 
Kninsula  of  Europe.  It  is  separated  from 
ance  on  the  northeast  by  the  chain  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  is  otherwise  bounded  by  Portugal 
and  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  In  great- 
est breadth  north  and  south  it  measures  540 
miles;  greatest  length  east  and  west,  620  miles. 
Spain  retains  practically  none  of  her  once  ma^ 
oiGcent  colonies.  The  war  with  the  Umted 
States  deprived  her  of  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  the 
Philippine  and  Sulu  Islands,  and  Guam;  and 
a  treaty  with  Germany.  February  8,  1890,  of 
the  Marianne  (or  Ladrone)  Caroline,  and  Fmew 
Islands.  On  November  8,  1900,  Spain  sold  the 
islands  of  Cagayan  and  Sibutu  to  the  United 
States  for  S100,000.  Her  last  remaining  colo- 
nies are  in  Africa.  The  coast  line  is  not  much 
broken,  but  sweeps  round  in  gentle  curves,  pre- 
senting few  remarkable  headbnds,  or  indenta- 
tions. The  interior  is  considerably  diveraified, 
but  its  ctuuacteristlo  feature  is  its  central  table- 
land, which  has  an  elevation  of  from  2,200  to 
2,800  feet,  and  a  superiicisi  extent  of  not  less 
than  90,000  square  miles.  It  descends  grad- 
ually on  the  west  toward  Portugal;  but  on  the 
east,  toward  the  provinces  of  Catalonia  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Asturian  and  Cantabrian 
Mountains,  reaching  an  elevation  of  about  8,500 
feet,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Be^des  these  ranges,  there  is  the  chain  of  the 
Pyrenees,  which,  though  partly  belonging  to 
France,  presents  its  boldest  front  to  Spain  and 
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has  its  loftieat  summitB  within  it.  The  whole 
country  teems  nitli  mineral  wealth,  the  min- 
erals including,  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  gold, 
silver,  quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  r~- 
calamine,   antimony,   tin.   coal,   etc.    The 

ploitatioD  of  the  minerals  has,  however,  in  re 

times  been  mostly  accomplished  by  foreign 
capital,  while  most  of  the  ore  is  exported  to 
foreign  countries  in  its  raw  state.  Aoout  one- 
sixth  of  the  acreaKe  is  under  wood;  the  more 
remarkable  trees  beins  the  Spanish  chestnut 
and  several  varieties  of  oak,  and  in  particular 
tbe  cork  oak.  Fruits  are  extremely  abundant, 
and  include,  in  addition  to  apples,  pears,  cherries 

Slums,  peaches,  and  apricot^,  the  almond,  date, 
;,  oranKe,  citron,  olive,  and  pomegranate; 
and  in  the  lower  districts,  the  pmeapple  and 
banana.  The  cultuie  of  the  vine  is  general,  and 
great  quantities  of  wine  are  made,  both  for 
home  consumption  and  exportation.  The  more 
important  farm  crops  are  wheat,  rice,  maize, 
lisrley,  and  legumes.  In  the  south,  cotton  and 
sugar  cane  are  grown.  Hemp,  flax,  esparto, 
the  mulijcrry  for  rearing  nlk  worms,  satfron, 
licorice,  are  also  to  be  mentioned. 

Bt.  LoulSi  chief  city  of  Missoun,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  twenty  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  is  tlie  fourth 
city  in  the  United  States  in  population,  and  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  city  is  built  on  riung  ground,  comprising 
three  terraces,  the  highest  of  which  is  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  city  owns  an 
extenmve  watei^works  system,  costing  120,000,- 
000.  There  are  in  all  873  miles  of  streets,  of 
which  432  miles  are  paved.  The  sewer  system 
covers  488  miles.  St.  Louis  has  a  park  system 
which  constitutes  one  of  its  most  attractive 
features.  The  total  area  of  the  parks  is  2,268 
Forest    Park,     wiiich    comprises     1,370 


acres,  is  the  largest,  and  although  the  land  is 
largely  unimproved  is  probably  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  parks.     Tower  Grove  Park,  covering 


.  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city, 
was  the  donation  of  Henry  Shaw,  who  also  gave 
the  city  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden.  The 
f^r  grounds,  with  137  acres,  contain  a  one- 
mile  race  track,  an  amphitheater  seating  40,000 
people,  many  halls,  etc.  Carondelet  and  Lafay- 
ette Parks  are  small  but  fine  specimens  of  land- 
scape gardening.  The  principal  public  build- 
iiigs  are  the  massive  post-office  and  custom- 
house, costing  more  than  S6, 500.000;  the  city 
hall,  built  at  a  cost  of  82,000,000;  the  court- 
house; the  union  railroad  station  with  a  train 
bouse  covering  thirty  tracks,  and  used  by  twenty- 
one  railroad  companies,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
J6,500,000;  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building,  costing  $2,000,000.  The  St.  Louis 
bridge,  a  massive  structure,  was  completed  in 
1874  at  a  cost  of  over  810,000,000.  It  consists 
of  three  spans,  the  center  one  being  520  feet 
long,  and  the  other  two  500  feet  each.  The 
piers  upon  w*hich  these  spans  rest  are  built  of 
limestone  carried  down  to  lied  rock.  The  main 
passage  for  the  accommodation  of  pedestrians, 
IS  fifty-four  feet  wide,  and  below  tnis  are  two 
lines  of  rails.  The  merchant's  bridge,  three 
miles  north,  was  completed  in  1890  at  a  cost  of 
S3,000,000.     The  latter  is  used  exclusively  for 


railroad  traffic.  The  favorable  location  of  St. 
Louis  in  the  heart  of  the  vast  and  fertile  Mis«»- 
sippi  Valley  makes  it  one  of  the  greatest  cont- 
,  mercial  cities  in  the  United  States.  There  is  an 
.  immense  trade  in  breadstuSs,  grain,  provisions, 
i  lumber,  hides,  fur,  agricultural  products,  manu- 
factured articles,  etc.  There  are  about  7,000 
manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  about  3150,000,000,  and  em- 
ploying upward  of  100,000  persons.  It  Is  one 
of  the  largest  tobacco  maniifacturing  cities  in 
the  world.  The  city  has  direct  communication 
with  more  than  6,000  miles  of  rivers.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  its  foreign  trade  is  ent«red 
and  cleared  at  New  Orleans.  The  institutions 
of  higher  education  are  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis  University  (Roman  Catholic),  the 
I  College  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  St.  Louis 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  Maria  Consilia  Convent, 
tnuning  school  .  for  nurses,  several  medical 
colleges,  dental  college,  theolo^cal  seminaries 
(Lutheran  and  Evangelical  Lutheran),  manual 
trtuning  school,  the  State  school  for  the  blind, 
and  the  St.  Louis  day  school  for  deaf  mutes. 
Population,  750,000. 

Stockholm,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden;  on  several  islands  and  the  adjacent 
mainland,  between  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  and  Lake 
Malar;  in  a  situation  that  is  accounted  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  in  Europe.  The  nucleus 
of  Stockholm  is  an  island  in  mid-channel  called 
"The  Town";  on  it  stand  the  imposing  royal 
palace  (1697-1754);  the  principal  church  (St. 
Nicholas),  in  which  the  kings  are  crowned;  the 
,  House  of  the  Nobles  (1648-1670),  in  which  that 
j  class  hold  their  periodical  meetings;  the  town 
house;  the  ministries  of  the  kingdom;  and  the 
principal  wharf,  a  magnificent  granite  quay, 
fronting  east.  Immediately  west  of  the  central 
island  nes  the  Knights'  Island;  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  with  public  buildings,  as  the 
bouses  of  parliament ;  the  old  Franciscan 
Church,  in  which  all  the  later  aovereime  of 
Sweden  have  been  buried ;  the  royal  archives ; 
and  the  chief  law  courts  of  the  kingdom.  There 
is  considerable  industry  in  the  maiking  of  sugar, 
tol>acco,  silks  and  ribbons,  candles,  linen,  cotton, 
and  leather,  and  there  are  large  iron  foundries 
and  machine  shops.  The  water  approaches  to 
the  city  are  in  general  rendered  inaccessible  by 
ice  during  three  or  four  months  every  winter: 
but  to  remedy  this  detect  it  is  proposed  to  build 
a  new  harbor  at  Nynas  on  the  Baltic  shore, 
thirty  miles  to  the  south.  In  spite  of  the  winter 
drawback  Stockholm  is  the  seat  of  a  trade  suffi- 
cient to  bring  an  average  of  1,760  vessels  of 
635,000  tons  m to  the  port  every  year,  carrying 

Erincipally  grain  (wheat  and  rye),  rice,  flour, 
errings,  oils  and  oilcake,  cork,  groceries,  metals, 
and  wine  and  spirits  (imports).  The  commod- 
ities exported  consist  chiefiy  of  iron  and  steel, 
oats  and  tar.  Though  Stockholm  was  founded 
by  Birger  Jarl  in  1255,  it  was  not  made  tl)e 
cajiitttl  of  Sweden  till  comparatively  modern 
times.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  grown  rap- 
idlv.     Population,  about  329,000. 

ht.  Peter's,  the  Cathedral  of  Rome,  the 
largei^t  and  one  of  the  most  mafn)ificent  churches 
in  Christendom.  It  is  a  cruciform  building  in 
the  Italian  style,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome. 
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built  on  the  legendary  site  of  St.  Peter's  martyr- 
dom; the  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1506.  Michael  An^lo  was  appointed 
architect  in  1546.  He  nearly  completed  the 
dome  and  a  large  portion  of  the  building  before 
his  decease  (1664).  The  nave  was  finished  in 
Iftl2,  the  fai^de  and  portico  in  1614,  and  the 
church  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII.,  November 
18,  1626.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  dome  is 
139  feet,  the  exterior  diameter  195§  feet;  its 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  baee  of  the 
lantern,  405  feet;  to  the  top  of  the  cross  out- 
side, 448  feet.  The  length  of  the  cathedral 
within  the  walls  is  6131  feet;  the  height  of  the 
nave  near  the  door,  162i  feet;  the  width,  87^ 
feet.  The  width  of  the  side  aisles  is  33}  feet; 
the  entire  width  of  the  nave  and  side  aieles,  in- 
cluding the  piers  that  separate  them.  197 j^  feet. 
The  circumference  of  the  piers  which  support 
the  dome  is  253  feet.  The  floor  of  the  cathedral 
covers  nearly  five  acres.  Its  cost  is  estimated 
to  have  exceeded  »50,000,0(X). 


the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  When  a  strong  wind  is 
blowing  from  the  sea  its  level  rises  by  several 
feet,  and  the  poorer  parts  of  St.  Petersburg  are 
inundated  every  year;  but  when  the  overflow 
exceeds  ten  feet  nearly  the  whole  of  the  city  is 
inundated.  Peter  I.  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
capital  in  1702  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  delta, 
and  dreamed  to  make  of  it  a  new  Amsterdam. 
The  actual  connection  between  Russia  and  its 
capital  was  established  through  the  Neva,  which 
since  it  was  connected  by  canals  with  the  upper 
Volga,  became  the  real  moutli  of  the  immense 
basm  of  the  chief  river  of  Russia  and  its  num- 
berless tributaries.  Foreign  trade  and  the  cen- 
tralization of  all  administration  in  the  residence 
of  tbe  emf>eror  have  made  of  St.  Petersburg  a 
populous  city  covering  forty-two  square  miles. 
The  Great  Neva,  the  chief  nranch  of  the  river, 
which  has  within  the  city  itself  a  width  of  from 
400  to  700  yards,  is  so  deep  that  large  ships  can 
lie  alongside  its  granite  embankments.  Cron- 
atadt,  built  on  an  island  sixteen  miles  to  the 
west  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  both  the  fortress  and 
the  port  of  the  capitd.  Two-thirds  of  the  for- 
eign vessels  unload  within  the  city  itself.  The 
main  body  of  tlie  city,  containing  more  than 
one-half  of  its  inhabitants  as  well  as  all  the  chief 
streets,  stands  on  the  mainland,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Neva;  and  a  beautiful  granite  quay,  with 
a  long  series  of  palaces  and  mansions,  stretches 
for  two  and  one-half  miles.  Only  two  perma- 
nent bridges  cross  the  Neva;  the  other  two, 
built  on  boats,  are  Knaoved  in  autunm  and 
spring.  The  island  Vasilievsky,  between  the 
Great  and  Little  Nevas,  has  at  its  head  the 
Stock  Exchange,  surrounded  by  spacious  store- 
bouses,  and  a  row  of  scientific  institutions,  all 
facing  the  Neva.  On  the  Peterburgsky  Island, 
between  the  Little  Neva  and  the  Great  Neva, 
stands  the  old  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
facing  the  Winter  Palace,  and  containing  the 
mint  and  the  cathedral.  It  has  behind  it  the 
arsenal,  and  a  series  of  wide  streets  bordered  by 
small,  mostly  wooden  houses,  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  poorer  civil  service  functionaries.  Farther 
up  the  mainland  ou  the  right  batik  of  the  Neva 


rered  by  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city,  but 
ins  some  pubhc  buildmgs  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  factories.  Numerous  islands,  separated 
from  each  other  by  small  branches  into  which 
both  Nevas  subdivide,  and  connected  together 
by  a  great  number  of  wooden  bridges,  are  cov- 
ered with  beautiful  parks  and  summer  bo\iEes, 
to  which  most  of  the  wealthier  and  middle-class 
population  repair  in  the  Bummer.  The  main 
part  of  St.  Petersburg  has  for  its  center  the  Old 
Admiralty.  Near  the  Admiralty  are  the  chief 
public  buildings  of  the  city.  The  principal 
churches  (which  are  generally  distinguished  by 
prominent  cupolas)  are  St.  Isaac's  Cathedral, 
the  most  cosUy  of  all,  and  one  of  the  largest 
churches  of  Europe,  modeled  on  St.  Peter's. 
I  Rome,  built  of  granite  and  Finland  marble,  and 
I  with  a  profusely  decorated  interior;  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  resting-place 
of  the  emperors,  with  a  conspicuous  pyramidal 
spire  (302  feet);  the  cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of 
Ivazan,  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin  enriched 
with  precious  stones  and  pearls;  the  Smokii 
Cathedral,  a  white  marble  edifice;  and  the 
Memorial  Church,  built  on  the  spot  where  the 
Char,  Alexander  II.,  was  assassinated,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  the  many  sacred  edifices  in  the 
citv.  Among  the  many  palaces  are  the  Winter 
Palace,  now  used  only  for  ceremonial  purposes, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  luxurious  in  Europe ; 
the  Marble  Palace,  so-called'  the  Jlicbael  Pal- 
ace, now  used  as  the  School  of  Military  Fjigi- 
neers;  and  the  Hermitage  Palace,  containing  a 
fine  library  and  one  of  the  richest  collections  of 
French,  Flemish,  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  Rus- 
sian, and  other  paintings,  the  private  property 
of  the  czars,  besides  engravings,  coins,  gems, 
antiquities,  etc.  The  cottage  in  which  Peter  the 
Great  lived  while  superintending  tJie  construc- 
tion of  St.  Petersburg  is  still  preserved.  Other 
buildings  of  importance  are:  the  Admiralty,  a 
vast  parallelogram  of  brick,  with  a  naval  and 
natural  history  museum  and  library;  the  arse- 
nal, containing  a  museum  of  artillery;  the  pal- 
aces of  the  general  staff  and  of  the  senate;  the 
custom-house,  the  exchange,  and  iniperial  bank; 
the  fortress  of  Petropavlovsk  (the  Russian  baa- 
tile);    tlie  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  extensive 


of  manuscripts  and  engravings.  'There 
merous  hospitals  and  charitable  instit 
university,  founded  in  1819,  many  special  acad- 
emies, and  four  theaters  maintained  by  l\m 
state.  Of  the  monuments,  the  colossal  eques- 
trian statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  erected  by 
Catherine  II.  (1782),  and  the  monolithic  Doric 
column  of  granite,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
feet  high,  erected  by  Nicholas  to  the  memory 
of  Alexander  I.,  take  first  rank. 

St.  Petersburg  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1703,  when  he  had  just  wrested  its 
site  from  the  Swedes.  The  forced  construction 
of  a,  city  in  a  site  apparently  forbidden  by  nature, 
cost  the  lives,  according  to  various  accounts,  of 
from  100,000  to  200,000  peasants,  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It  was  at  first 
built  entirely  of  wood,  and  without  a  proper 
street  ^stem,  but  the  extensive  fiies  of  1736 
and  1737  facilitated  the  reconstruction  c 
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improved  plan.  The  Empress  Elizabeth  did 
much  to  improve  the  city ;  it  is,  however,  chiefly 
indebtM  to  Catherine  II.  for  its  regularity  and 
architectural  splendor:  and  the  improvementa 
under  Nicholas  and  Alexander  11.  have  mfkde  it 
one  of  the  linest  of  European  capitals.  Popula- 
tion, 1,428,000. 

Suez  Canal,  a  great  artificial  channel  cut- 
ting the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  thus  forming  a 
waterway  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea;  was  planned  and  undertaken  by  the 
French  engineer  LeEseps,  through  whose  untir- 
ing eflorta  a  company  was  formed  and  the  neces- 
sary capital  raised;  occupied  ten  years  in  the 
construction  (1S59-69),  and  cost  some  twenty 
million  poimde;  from  Port  Said  on  the  Medi- 
terranean to  Suei  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
the  length  is  about  100  miles,  a  portion  of  which 
lies  throu^  I^kes  Menzaleh,  Ballah,  Timsah 
and  the  Bitter  Lakes;  as  widened  and  deepened 
in  1886  it  has  a  minimum  depth  of  twenty-eieht 
feet,  and  varies  from  150  to  300  feet  in  width; 
traffic  ie  facilitated  by  electric  light  during  tile 
night,  and  the  psAsage  occupies  little  more  than 
twenty-four  hours;  has  been  neutralized  and 
exempted  from  blockade,  vesBels  of  all  nations 
in  peace  or  war  beine  free  to  pass  through; 
now  the  highway  to  India  and  the  East,  shorten- 
ing the  voyage  to  India  by  7,600  miles;  three- 
fourths  of  the  ships  passing  through  are  Eng- 
lish; an  nriTnipl  toll  ia  drawn  of  close  on  three 
miUion  pounds,  tbe  net  profit  of  which  falls 


of  the  largest. 

Superior!  Lakei  the  extreme  west  and  j 
most  extensive  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  ' 
America,  being  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Its  length,  east ! 
to  west,  is  about  3S0  miles,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  about  eighty  miles,  so  that  Its  area 
may  be  taken  at  about  31,5bo  square  miles. 
The  mean  depth  is  estimated  at  1,008  feet,  and 
the  height  of  its  surface  at  about  602  feet  above 
the  Atlantic.  It  receives  upward  of  fifty  rivers, 
but  none  is  of  much  importance  except  the  Bt. 
Louis  which  enters  at  its  southwest  extremity, 
and  the  Riviere  au  Grand  Portage.  During  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  these  and  the  other  nvers 
sweep  into  the  lake  vast  quantities  of  sand, 
bowlder  stones,  and  drift  timber.  It  discharges 
itself  at  its  eastern  extremity  into  Lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan,  by  the  river  and  falls  of  St.  Mary. 
This  lake  embosoms  many  large  and  well-wooded 
islands,  the  chief  of  which  is  Isle  Royal.  Toward 
each  extremity  the  lake  contracts  m  width,  and 
at  the  lower  end  terminates  in  a  bay  which  falls 
into  the  outlet,  the  St.  Mary's  River,  at  the  two 
opposite  headlands  of  Gros  Cape  on  the  north 
and  Point  Iroauois  on  the  south.  Thence  to 
the  mouth  of  toe  St.  Mary's  at  Lake  Huron  is 
about  sixty  miles.  The  navigation  of  this  river 
is  interrupted  twenty  miles  below  its  source  at 
the  Falls  of  St.  Maiy,  or,  as  thejlace  is  com- 
monly called,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Here  the  river 
descends  in  a  succession  of  rapids  extending 
three-fourths  of  a  mile,  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one  feet,  the  fall  varying  with  the  stage  of  the 
water  in  I^ke  Superior. 

A  ship  canal  Has  been  constructed  past  the 
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falls  by  the  United  States  Government,  b 
now  the  lake  is  accessible  to  vessels  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  water  of  Lake  Superior, 
remarkable  for  its  coldness,  purity,  and  trans- 
parency, is  inhabited  by  many  kinds  of  fish, 
among  which  are  the  delicious  white  fish  and 
the  gray  trout. 

Sweden  (Swedish,  Sverige),  a  kingdom  of 
Northern  Europe,  comprisii^,  with  Norway  and 
Lapland,  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian  Penin- 
sula, of  which  it  forms  the  east,  south,  and  most 
important  portion-  having  northeast,  Russian 
Finland;  east  and  south,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  the  Baltic;  southwest,  the  Sound,  Catte- 
gat,  and  Skagerrack;  and  west  and  north,  Nor- 
way, from  which  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  divided 
by  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Scandinavia. 
Length,  north'  to  south,  950  miles;  average 
breadth  about  100  miles;  area,  172,876  square 
miles;  population,  estimated  at  5,199,000. 
Capital,  Stockholm. 

Sweden  is  divided  into  three  principal  regions: 
Gcethland  (Gothia)  in  the  south ;  Sweden  proper, 
occupying  th^i  center;  and  Norland  (by  lar  the 
largest  part),  comprising  the  remainder.  These 
three  regions  are  again  subdivided  into  twenty- 
four  lans,  or  districts.  Sweden  is  mountainous 
in  the  west,  but,  in  general,  flat;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  along  the  whole  road,  from  Got- 
tenburg  in  the  west  to  Stockholm  in  the  east, 
there  is  not  a  single  acclivity  of  consequence  till 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  latter. 

The  climate  is  less  severe  than  might  be  ex- 

EBcted  in  so  high  a  latitude.  The  summers  are 
ot,  and  spring  is  almost  unknown.  In  the 
north  snow  covers  the  ground  for  five  or  six 
months  in  the  year;  and  the  west  coasts  are 
milder  and  rnore  humid  than  the  east. 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  those 
of  North  America.  The  others  are  hares  and 
foxes,  beavers,  wolves^  and,  in  the  cold  prov- 
inces of  the  north,  bears,  the  leming.  and  the 
reindeer.  Water  fowl  are  abundant  and  the 
mosquitoes  are  as  troublesome  as  they  are  in 
tropical'  countries. 

Only  about  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  country  is 
cultivated.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward 
state,  but  has  been  recently  much  improved. 
Apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees  grow  but  lan- 
guidly; while  berries  of  many  different  kinds 
are  produced  spontaneously  and  spread  lux- 
uriantly. Wheat  succeeds  only  in  the  southern 
provinces;  oats  are  raised  more  generally,  and 
in  larger  quantities;  but  rye  and  barley  are  the 
kinds  of  ^in  most  frequently  met  with.  The 
manufacturing  industries  include  those  connected 
with  iron,  steel,  wooden  goods,  woolens,  cottons, 
silks,  refined  sugar,  leather,  paper,  spirits,  etc. 
The  ^reator  part  of  the  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain  and  Germany. 

S^ltzerlandt  a  weslr-central  republic  of 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Baden.  WQrt- 
temberg,  and  Bavaria,  east  by  the  Tyrol,  south 
by  Italy,  and  west  and  noruiwest  by  Ji'rance. 
Maximum  length  from  east  to  west,  210  miles; 
breadth,  140  mites.  This,  the  most  mountain- 
ous country  in  Europe,  has  the  Alps  forming 
the  whole  of  its  southern  and  eastom  frontiers, 
hewdes  extending  its  ramified  chains  over  the 
greater  part  of  its  interior.    The  most  levek 
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tiB«tB  of  surface  are  found  in  the  northwestern 
coDtons  of  Beme,  Basle,  and  Zurich,  where  they 
form  a  series  of  mountain-locked  vaies,  backed 
by  the  Jura  Range  on  the  French  border.  The 
cniet  valley  is  tl^t  of  the  Rhone  in  the  south 
embracing  the  canton  of  Valais,  with  rich 
tillable  tracta  and  fertile  pastures  extending  on  , 
either  hand  towards  the  bases  of  the  Bernese  . 
and  Pennine  Alps.  The  princi^  rivers,  all  ' 
rapid  and  unnavigable,  are  the  Rhone,  Rhine, 
TiciDo,  ReusB,  Aar,  ete.,  with  their  afBuents,  | 
The  Swiss  lakes,  notably  numerous  and  pic- 
turesquely located,  88  wbII  as  of  great  depth, 
comprise  those  of  Geneva,  Constance,  Lucerne,  | 
Neulchfitel,  Zurich,  Thun,  Bienne,  Wallen- 1 
stadt,  and  Brieni,  Forests  cover  about  one- 
axth  of  the  entire  surface  of  Switzeriand.  Agri- 
culture is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  valleys,  where  | 
the  cereals,  along  with  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  . 
are  rdaed.  The  mountain  slopes,  occupying  j 
fully  two-fifths  of  the  territorial  area,  anord 
excellent  pasturage,  and  furnish  dairy  produce, 
tallow,  bdes,  etc.,  in  quaoUtles  enough  for 
exportation.  Fruits  of  the  hardier  varieties 
grow  well  and  profitably.  In  the  western  can-  ' 
tons,  the  vine  nourishes;  while  the  orchards  of , 
the  Thurgau  and  other  northern  districts  supply  i 
ample  material  for  the  manufacture  of  cider, 
and  of  Kirschenwasser  and  other  liquors.  The 
national  industry  (other  than  rural)  is  largelv  . 
developed  in  important  manufactures,  of  which 
those  of  textile  fabrics,  leather  goods,  pottery,  . 
sugar,  watches,  jewelry,  etc.,  constitute  the 
staple  items.  The  chief  cities  and  tewne  are: 
Geneva,  Zurich,  Beme,  the  capital,  Basle, ' 
Lausanne,  La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  St.  Gall,  Lucerne. 
NeufchAtel,  and  Freiburg. 

Ta]  Mahal,  or  Mehal  ("Gem  of  Build- 
ings"}, a  famous  mausoleum,  erected  at  Agra, 
India,  by  Shah  Jehan  for  his  favorite  wife.  It 
is  186  feet  square  with  the  comere  cut  off,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  dome  fifty-eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  210  feet  in  height,  flanked 
by  four  octagonal  kioska.  The  interior  is  di- 
vided into  four  domed  chambers  in  the  comers, 
and  a  large  central  arcaded  octagon,  all  con- 
nected by  corridors.  The  central  octagon  con- 
tuns  two  cenotaphs  surrounded  by  a  very 
noticeable  openwork  marble  rail.  The  only 
light  admitted  enters  through  the  delicately 
pierced  marble  screens  of  the  windows.  The 
decoration  is  especially  noticeable  for  the  stone 
mosaics  of  flower  themes  and  arabesques,  much 
of  them  in  agate,  jasper,  and  bloodstone.  The 
entire  structure  stands  on  a  white  marble  plat- 
form eighteen  feet  high  and  313  feet  square, 
with  tapering  cylindrical  minarets  133  feet  high 
at  the  comers.  The  whole  Koran  is  said  to  be 
written  in  mosaics  of  precious  stones  on  the 
interior  walls.  In  the  construction  of  this 
magnificent  building,  which,  as  Bayard  Taylor 
says  alone  repays  a  visit  to  India,  20,000  men 
were  employed  twenty  vears.  Although  the 
labor  cost  nothing,  over  "t20,000,000  were  ex- 
pended in  ite  construction.  The  doors  are  of 
solid  nlver,  and  an  enormous  diamond  was 
placed  upon  the  tomb  itself. 

Thames,  the  most  important  river  of  Great 
Britain;  usually  said  to  nse  about  three  mileii 
southwest    of    Cirencester    in    Gloucestershire, 


near  a  bridge  over  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal, 
called  Thameshead  Bridge,  but  is  more  properiy 
formed  by  the  Isis,  Churn,  Colne,  and  Leach. 
which  have  their  sources  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Cotswold  Hills,  and  unite  near  Lechlade.  Its 
total  course  is  estimated  at  250  miles.  Its  tribu- 
taries include  the  Windrusb,  Cherwell,  Thame. 
Colne,  Brent,  Lea,  and  Roding,  on  the  left; 
the  Kennet,  Loddon,  Wey,  and  Mole,  on  the 
right.  Thameshead  Bridge  is  376  feet  above 
sea  level;  the  junction  of  the  Colne  above 
Lechlade  is  243  feet.  At  London  Bridge  the 
width  of  the  river  is  266  j-ards,  at  Woolwich, 
490  yards,  at  Graveaend,  800  yards,  and  three 
miles  below,  1,290  yards.  The  depth  of  the 
river  in  the  fair  way  above  Greenwich  to  Lon- 
don Bridge  is  twelve  to  thirteen  feet,  while  its 
tides  have  a  mean  range  of  seventeen  feet  and 
an  extreme  rise  of  twenty-two  feet.  By  meani 
of  numerous  canals  immediate  access  is  given 
from  its  basin  to  those  of  all  the  great  rivers  of 
England. 

Thunder.  The  daizling  light  emitted  bv 
the  electric  spark  when  it  shoote  from  clouifs 
charged  with  electricity  is  called  lightning.  Id 
the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere  the  light 
is  white,  but  in  the  higher  regions,  where  Iht 
air  is  more  rarefied,  it  takes  a  violet  tint;  a-* 
does  the  spark  of  the  electrical  machine  in  a 
rarefied  medium.  The  flashes  of  lightning  are 
sometimes  several  leagues  in  length;  they 
generally  pass  through  the  atmosphere  in  a  zig- 
zag direction  —  a  phenomenon  ascribed  to  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  air  condensed  by  the 
ptassage  of  a  strong  discharge.  The  spark  then 
diverges  from  a  right  line,  and  takes  the  direc- 
.  tion  of  least  resistance.  In  vacuo  electricity 
j  passes  in  a  straight  line.  The  sound  which 
accompanies  lightning  is  called  thunder.  It  i^ 
due  to  the  sudden  disturbance  of  the  air  in  the 
j  vicinity  of  the  line  in  which  the  scark  passes. 
!  It  is  generally  a  long  rolling  sound  rising  and 
'  falling  in  intensity.  The  duration  of  the  thunder 
peal  13  generallv  attributed  to  the  re-echoing  of 
the  sound  produced  at  various  places. 

Tiber,  a  river  of  Italy  celebrated  in  ancient 
Roman  history,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  in  the 
province  of  Arezzo,  Tuscany;  rapid  and  turbiJ 
m  its  upper  course,  but  navigable  1(X)  miles  up- 
wards from  its  mouth;  flows  generally  in  a 
southern  direction,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
260  miles  enters  the  Mediterranean  about  fifteen 
miles  below  Rome. 

Tides,  the  ri^ng  and  falling  of  the  water 
of  the  sea,  which  occurs  periodically,  as  ob- 
served at  places  on  the  coaste.  The  tide  ap- 
pears as  a  general  wave  of  water,  which  grad- 
ually elevates  itself  to  a  certain  height,  then  at 
fradually  sinks  till  ite  surface  is  about  as  much 
elow  the  medium  level  as  it  was  before  above 
it.  From  that  time  the  wave  again  begins  to 
rise;  and  this  reciprocatiiig  motion  of  the  waters 
continues  constantly,  with  cert^n  variation; 
in  the  height  and  in  the  times  of  attaining  the 
greatest  degree  of  height  and  of  depresaoo. 
The  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  tne  tide- 
wave  are  observed  to  teke  place  generally  twicr 
in  the  course  of  a  lunar  day,  or  of  twenty-lour 
hours,  forty-nine  minutes  of  mean  scdar  tint. 
on  most  of  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  in  tlK 
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greater  i>ftrt  of  the  baTS,  firths,  and  rivera  which  I 
communicate  fredy  with  it.  The  tides  foim 
wliat  arc  called  a  flood  and  an  ebb,  a  high  and  | 
low  water.  The  whole  interval  between  high  i 
and  low  water  is  often  called  a  tide;  tlie  water 
19  said  to  Sow  and  to  ebb ;  and  the  rising  is  called  , 
the  flood-tide  and  the  falling  the  ebb-tide.  The  ' 
rise  or  fall  of  the  waters,  iu  re^rd  to  elevation 
or  depreBsion,  is  exceedingly  different  at  differ- ' 
ent  places,  and  is  also  variable  everywhere,  i 
The  interval  between  two  succeeding  high- ' 
waters  is  also  variable.  It  is  shortest  about  i 
new  and  full  mooD,  being  then  about  twelve  { 
hours,  nineteen  minutes;  and  about  the  time, 
of  the  moon's  quadratures  it  ia  twelve  hours,  | 
thirty  minutes.  But  these  intervals  are  some-  i 
what  different  at  different  places.  Tides  are  I 
caused  by  the  attraction  which  the  sun  and . 
moon  eiert  over  the  water  of  the  earth.  The  | 
moon  is  the  nearest  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
the  earth,  and  the  mobile  nature  of  water  leads 
it  to  yield  readily  to  the  attractive  influence. 
Those  parts  of  the  waters  directly  under  the 
moon's  veKical  path  in  the  heavens  are  drawn 
out  towards  the  moon.  At  the  same  time  the 
moon  attracts  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  and,  as  it 
were,  pulls  the  earth  away  from  the  water  on 
the  surface  farthest  from  it,  so  that  here  bIeo 
(he  water  is  raised,  althauffh  not  quite  so  much 
OS  on  the  nearer  ride.  Tae  waters. being  thus 
heaped  up  at  the  same  time  on  these  two  op- 
posite parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  waters  ^tuated 
half-way  between  them  being  thus  necessarily 
depressed,  two  high  and  two  low  tides  occur  in 
the  period  of  a  little  more  than  one  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  The  sun's  influence 
upon  the  tides  is  evidenced  in  its  either  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  the  lunar  tide,  according  as 
the  sun's  place  in  the  heavens  coincides  with 
the  hue  of  the  moon's  attraction,  or  the  reverse. 
It  is  this  difference  which  produces  what  are 
known  as  spring  tides  and  neap  tides.  Spring 
tides  occur  at  new  and  full  moon,  and  are  the 
result  of  the  gravitating  influence  of  both  sun 
and  moon;  neap  tides  occur  when  the  moon  is 
in  ber  quarters,  and  are  not  so  high  as  the 
spring  tides,  the  lunar  infiuence  being  lessened 
by  the  sun's  force  acting  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  it.  The  interference  of  coasts  and 
irregularities  in  the  ocean  beds  cause  the  great 
variations  as  to  time  and  range  in  the  actual 
tides  observed  at  different  places.  In  some 
places,  as  in  the  German  Ocean  at  a  point  north 
of  the  Straits  of  Dover^  a  high  tide  meets  low 
wat«r,  and  thus  maintains  perpetual  mean  tide. 
In  the  case  cited,  high  water  transmitted  through 
the  Straits  of  Dover  encounters  low  water  trans- 
mitted round  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  vice 
versa.  The  interval  of  time  at  any  place  be- 
tween noon  and  the  time  of  high  water  on  the 
day  of  full  or  new  moon  is  called  the  establish- 
ment of  the  port. 

Tokyo,  formerly  called  Yeddo,  the  capital 
of  Japan,  and  chief  residence  of  the  Mikado; 
on  a  bay  of  the  same  name;  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  Hondo,  the  largest  of  the  Japanese 
Islands,  and  connected  by  rail  witli  Yokohama 
and  Kanagawa.  The  bulk  of  the  houses  are  of 
wood,  but  there  are  many  new  buildings  of  l)rick 
and    stone,   and   an   imperial   palace   has   been 


erected  near  the  center,  as  also  public  ofiices, 
etc.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  flat,  and 
intersected  by  numerous  canals  crossed  by 
bridges.  The  streets  are  generaUy  narrow  and 
irregular.  Gas  and  electricity  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  sanitary  arrangements  have 
been  improved.  Education  is  well  organized, 
and  there  are  nearly  700  private  and  elementary 
schools.  Tokyo  contains  tbe  imperial  univer- 
sity,  and  it  may  be  considered  the  center  of  the 

Klitical,  commercial,  and  literary  activity  of 
^a.  Population,  1,839,788. 
Toronto,  capital  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada;  on  Lake  Ontario.  Its  mte  is  low,  but 
rises  gently  from  the  water's  e^e  to  a  height 
of  about  100  feet.  The  Bay  of  "Ibronto  an  arm 
of  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  south  of  tbe  city,  affords 
a  commodious  and  excellent  harbor,  capable 
of  receiving  the  largest  lake  vessels.  Toronto 
lias  various  manufacturing  interests,  including 
several  engineering  plants  and  iron  foundries. 
soap  works,  an  immense  distillery,  a  number 
of  breweries,  rolling  mills,  car  shops,  tanneries, 
carriage  factories,  machine  shops,  cabinet  fac- 
tories, spice  mills,  car  wheel  works,  pork  packiiia 
plants,  boot  and  shoe  establishments,  sash  ana 
door,  and  sewing  machine  factories,  etc.  The 
city  has  large  facilities  for  an  extensive  lake 
traffic.  There  is  regular  steamboat  connection 
nith  all  lake  ports  as  well  as  with  those  on  the 
fit.  Lawrence  lUver,  makinjc  the  city  one  of  great 
commereial  importance.  Toronto  was  founded 
in  1794  by  Governor  Simcoe.  The  town  was 
captured  in  1S13  by  the  Americans  under  Gen- 
eral Pike,  who  was  killed  during  the  attack. 
Since  that  period  it  has  made  steady  pnsress  as  a 
commercial,  educational,  and  remdentiol  center. 
Population,  262,  U9. 

Turkey.  In  Europe  it  occujjies  a  conrid- 
<  erable  portion  of  the  Balkan  pemnsula,  and  in 
I  this  portion  is  situated  the  capital,  Constanti- 
l  nople,  but  the  larger  part  of  Turkey  is  in  Aaa. 
The  immediate  posseBsions  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
extend  from  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and 
Eastern  Rumelia  on  the  north  to  the  ^)gean  and 
Greece  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Blaclc  Sea  to 
the  Adriatic,  the  Straits  of  Otranto,  and  the 
Ionic  Sea.  In  1878  the  area  under  Turkish  rule 
was  reduced,  and  the  independence  and  the 
limits  of  several  of  the  formerly  tributary  states 
extended.  There  are  stUl  nominally  under  Tur- 
key the  autonomous  province  of  Eastern 
Rumelia;  the  island  of  Crete;  the  tributary 
principality    of    Bulgaria;     the    semi-detached 

Provinces  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Novi- 
ozar,  administered  by  Austria-Hungary.  A 
number  of  islands  in  the  .^l^ean  belong  to  Tur- 
key. Egypt  also  is  nominally  part  of  tbe 
Turkish  dominions.  European  Turkey  is  trav- 
ersed in  different  directions  by  numerous 
mountain  chains,  but  the  main  systems  are  the 
Balkan  range,  stretching  from  west  to  east 
between  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Rumelia  to  Cape 
Emineb  on  the  Black  Sea;  Rbodope,  south  of 
the  Balkans;  the  Shardagh  and  Grammos  on  the 
nest,  continued  northwest  under  various  names 
into  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  most  im- 
portant river  basin  is  that  which  drains  into 
the  Archipelago  or  £gean  Sea.  which  receives 
the  Vardar,  the  Struma,  the  Mista  or  Korasu,! 
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and  the  Maritza.  There  are  eeverol  pliuna 
remarkable  for  their  fertility  and  beauty.  The 
climate  is  not  so  mild  aa  its  latitude  mignt  seem 
to  indicate,  tbe  winter  beine  severe;  but  the 
summer  beat  is  excessive.  For  the  production 
of  tbe  ordinary  cereals  no  mrt  of  the  world  is 
more  admirably  adapted.  The  principal  grains 
are  maize,  wheat,  and  barley,  while  rice,  millet, 
and  buckwheat,  are  produced,  as  also  Qax,  hemp, 
sesame,  and  madder.  The  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco and  cotton  is  very  general.  Among  fruits 
tbe  fies  are  highly  esteemed;  the  cultivation  of 
the  olive  is  carried  on  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Archipelago  and  the  Adriatic;  wine  is  an  impor- 
tant product  in  many  districts ;  and  much  atten- 
tion IS  paid  in  some  parts  to  the  growing  of  rosea. 
There  are  few  manufactures  except  in  Constan- 
tinople, Adrianople,  and  Salonica,  and  these  ore 
of  little  importance. 

Turkey  m  Asia  includes  Anatolia,  otherwise 
known  as  Asia  Minor,  the  country  intersected  by 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  tne  mountainous 
region  of  Armenia  between  their  upper  courses 
and  the  Black  Sea,  the  ancient  lands  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  the  coast  strips  of  Arabia 
aloD^  the  Red  Sea  and  Per^an  Gulf.  Omitting 
Arabia,  the  country  conasts  mainly  of;  (1)  a 
high  plateau  traversed  by  tbe  mountains  of 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  and  stretching  from 
the  ArcbipelaBo  to  tbe  borders  of  Persia.  (2) 
A  plateau  of  less  elevation  and  extent  (Sjria 
and  Palestine)  traversed  by  the  double  range  of 
Lebanon.  (3)  The  extensive  plain  of  Mesopo- 
tamia on  the  lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The 
islands  Chios,  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  etc.,  belong  to 
Turkey  in  Asia,  while  the  island  of  Samos  is  a 
tributaiy  principality,  and  Cyprus  is  held  by 
Great  Britain.  The  chief  towns  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  are  Smyrna,  Damascus,  Bagdad,  Aleppo, 
and  Bevrout.  The  chief  exports  are  raisins, 
figs,  and  dates,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  mohair, 
opium,  coffee,  wheat,  wine,  valonia,  olive  oU, 
and  tobacco;  while  the  imports  are  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  goods,  metals,  iron,  steel,  glass 
wsres,  etc.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ottoman  | 
Empire  are  of  very  diverse  races.  First  in  I 
order  are  tbe  Osmanli  Turks,  who,  as  the  domi- 
nant race,  are  diffused  over  the  country.  The  | 
Greeks  form  the  bulk  of  tbe  population  overgreat  j 
partof  the  .^^gean  coasts  and  islands,  Aronauts,  or 
Albanians,  are  found  in  the  west  throughout 
Albania;  the  northwest  is  occupied  by  Servians; 
and  Bulgarians  inhabit  the  district  south  of  the 
Danube  and  east  of  Servia  and  Albania.  In 
Asiatic  Turkey  the  Turks  are  an  important  ele- 
ment, but  there  are  also  numbers  of  Armenians, 
Arabs,  Kurds,  Jews,  Greeks,  Circas^ans,  etc. 

Ural  Mountains.  Form  ^rt  of  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  sepa- 
rate European  Russia  on  the  west  from  Siberia 
on  the  east.  The  chain  extends  south  from  the 
Kara  Sea,  an  aim  of  the  Aretic  Ocean,  to  the 
middle  course^  of  the  Ural  River,  and  is  1,333 
miles  long,  with  a  width  varying  from  sixteen 
to  dxty-six  miles.  Although  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains form  really  a  single  uninterrupted  chain, 
gei^Taphers  have  agreed  to  consider  them  as 
divided  into  three  sections  —  the  North,  Middle, 
and  South  Ural.  The  Middle  Ural,  commonly 
called    Roudnoi    (metalliferous),    the    principal 


seat  of  tbe  mineral  ricbea  of  the  vhole  chain, 
comprises  the  highest  peaks,  aa  tlie  Kanjakov^ 
Kamen,  rising  to  5,000  feet.  The  ehaki  ia  com- 
posed chiefly  of  crystalline  and  metamorphie 
rocks,  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  chloritic  and 
micaceous  schists.  Tlic  Ural  Mountains,  espec- 
ially the  middle  and  the  north  part  tA  the 
South  Ural  (the  governments  of^  Perm  and 
Orenburg),  absimd  in  mines  of  gold,  platinum, 
copper,  and  iron.  Among  the  precious  stones 
the  most  notable  are  the  emerald,  amethyst,  and 


Vatican,  The,  the  palace  of  tbe  pope  in 

Rome  and  one  of  the  lai^est  in  the  worid;  con- 
twns  a  valuable  collection  of  works  of  art,  and 
is  one  of  the  chief  attractjons  in  the  city'  it  ia 
a  storehouse  of  literary  treasures  as  weil  and 
documents  of  interest  bearing  on  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Venice  (Italian,  Venexia),  a  city  of  Italy,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Vemce,  about  155  miles  east  of  Milan. 
The  city  is  built  on  a  number  of  low  islands, 
chieBv  upon  the  island  of  Rlalto,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals.  Many  of  the  pal- 
aces and  other  public  buildings  of  the  ciMr  are 
very  fine,  especially  tbe  CathMral  of  St.  Mark, 
datinr  from  tbe  Eleventh  Centuiy,  which  is 
remancable  for  its  five  cupolis,  its  five  hundred 
marble  columns,  and  its  rich  mosaics;  and  the 
palace  of  the  Doges,  built  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  and  now  used  for  ceremonies  of  state. 
From  the  palace  of  the  Doges  to  the  prisons  oa 
the  opposite  side  of  the  canal  csJled  the  Rio 
Palazzo  stretches  the  famous  Bridee  of  Sighs; 
and  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  cathcdrsl 
stands  the  also  famous  campanile,  or  bell  tower, 
of  St.  Mark,  which  was  firet  completed  in  tbe 
Sixteenth  Century,  and  again  tebuift  in  I901r-09, 
after  its  collapse  in  1S02,  due  to  the  aving 
way  of  tbe  artificial  foundation.  Popuration, 
151,840. 

Vesuvius,  Mount  (ve-»oi/veiis).  A  fa- 
mous volcano  of  South  Italy,  six  miles  east  of 
Naples.  Its  base  commands  a  circuit  of  thirty 
miles;  its  height  is  4,2e0  feet  above  sea  level; 
and  its  crater,  350  feet  in  depth,  has  a  nrcum- 
ference  of  two  miles  at  its  outer  place,  with  & 
level  plain  at  tbe  bottom  a  half  mile  in  diametf  r. 
It  towers  above  a  smiling  pastoral  countrv 
I  dotted  with  towns  and  vine^rds,  and  which 
has  time  after  time  been  tiie  soene  of  ita  devas- 
tating eruptions.  The  earliest  known  of  thelktter 
occurred  in  79  A.  D. ,  when  the  cities  (rf  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  and  Stabis  were  overwhelmed 
beneath  the  fioods  of  lava  it  di^oreed.  The 
most  remarkable  of  later  eruptions  have  been 
those  of  1036,  1779,  1822.  1839;  1855,  and  1872. 
On  the  last-named  oocadon  the  volcano  con- 
tinned  for  some  days  in  a  state  of  ebullition, 
and  during  its  continuance  made  considerable 
ravages  upon  immediately  surrounding  life  aj>d 
property. 

Victoria  Nyanza,  a  lake  in  East  Central 
Africa,  on  the  equator,  almost  equally  divided 
between  British  East  Africa  and  German  Kaat 
Africa,  at  an  elevation  of  3,300  feet  above  tbe 
sea  level;  discovered  by  Captain  Speka  in  185S, 
and  circumnavigated  by  Stanley  in  1875;  is  re- 
garded as  the  h^d-source  of  the  Nile,  the  waters 
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territory  of  Urantia. 

Vienna  (German,  Wien),  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  eituated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  in  a  sniall  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wiener  Wald.  It  is  divided  into  an  old  and  a 
new  town,  the  former  occupying  a  small  semi- 
circle near  the  Danube,  and  being  still,  not^ 
withstanding  that  its  streets  are  narrow  and 
often  crooked,  the  seat  of  the  court  and  the 
center  of  fashionable  life.  Round  this  portion 
of  the  city  (which  contains,  beudes  the  Imperial 
palace,  the  maenificent  Gothic  cathedral  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  the  university,  founded  in  1635) 
is  a  zone  1,300  feet  in  breadth,  known  as  the 


vards,  with  palaces  and  other  noble  buildings. 
It  is  separated  from  the  old  town  by  the  RJng- 
strasse,  which  is  more  than  two  miles  long, 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  bordered  on 
both  sides  by  trees.  The  new  part  of  the  city 
contains  many  handsome  edifices.  To  the 
southwest  is  the  castle  of  SchOnbrunn,  the  sum- 
mer palace  of  the  emperor,  surrounded  by  a 
large  and  admirably  Isid-out  garden;  and 
there  are  several  other  Sne  palatial  residences 
in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city.  Altogether, 
the  city  has  a  circumference  of  Bixl«en  miles. 
It  has  large  manufactures  of  ralk-stuffs,  as 
well  as  of  meerschaum  pipes  and  other  fancy 
articles,  and  does  a  very  conraderable  trade  in 
grain.  In  fact,  Vienna  is  the  great  emporium 
of  the  western  province  of  Austria.  It  is  an 
ancient  town,  and  was  a  place  of  importance 
even  in  Roman  times,  when  it  bore  the  name  of 
VindoboTUi.  In  modem  history  it  ia  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  numerous  congresses,  notably  of  that 
generally  known  as  the  Congrest  o]  Vienna 
(1814-16),  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  afTaira  of 
Europe  after  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  During  the  revolution  of  1848  the 
city  was  held  for  a  short  time  by  the  insurgents, 
and  was  bombarded.    Population,  1,856,94Q. 

Volcanoes,  Greatest  of  the  World 
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Volg'af  the  moat  important  river  of  Russia, 
and  the  longest  in  Europe,  has  its  origin  in  a 
marshy  plain  among  the  Valdai  Hills,  in  the 
government  of  Tver.  Its  source  is  550  feet 
above  ordinary  sea  level  and  633  above  the 
Caspian;  its  length,  2,300  miles. 

Wales,  a  principahty  in  the  southwest  of 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,  which,  since  Edward 
1.,  gives  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  heir- 
apparent  of  the  British  Crown;  area,  7,470 
square  miles;  population  included  in  that  of 
England.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  counties. 
As  a  whole  it  is  very  mountainous,  particularly 
in  the  north,  where  Snowdon,  the  culminating 
point  of  South  Britain,  rises  to  the  height  of 
3,571  feet;  and  it  is  intersected  by  beautiful 
valleys,  traversed  by  numerous  streams,  includ- 
ing, among  others,  the  laree  River  Severn.  It 
is  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  coal,  iron,  coj>- 
per,  and  even  gold,  and  to  these  Wales  owes  its 
chief  wealth.  The  coal  trade  is  most  extensive, 
and  Cardiff  is  the  largest  coal  port  in  the  world. 
In  1898  about  24,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  pro- 
duced in  Wales.  Iron,  eteel,  and  copper  works 
are  also  on  a  large  ideate.  Besides  the  mineral 
industries,  there  are  considerable  woolen  manU' 
factures,  especially  of  flannel,  coarse  cloth,  and 
hosiery.  TTie  Welsh  have  many  strange  cus- 
toms and  peculiar  superstitions.  They  are  re- 
markably tond  of  poetry  and  music,  and  their 
language  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
poetical  effusions.  Their  ancient  language  is, 
however,  falling  fast  into  disuse  throu^out  the 
principality,  more  especially  the  southern  part. 
Family  distinction  is  held  in  ^^t  estimation. 
The  aboriginal  Celtic  race  still  inhabits  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Llewellyii  ap  Giyffydd 
was  the  last  prince  who  exerted  himself  for  the 
independence  of  Wales.  In  1282  he  was  sub- 
duea  by  Edward  I.,  and  fell  on  the  field  of  battle. 
From  that  time  Wales  has  been  annexed  to  the 
English  Crown ;  but  the  union  was  not  complete 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  govern- 
ment and  laws  were  assimilated  with  tSoae  of 
England. 

Warsaw,  the  chief  city  of  Russian  Poland, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  from 
towards  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the 
final  partition  of  the  kingdom  in  1795.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  about  320 
miles  east  of  Berlin.  It  possesses  a  cathedral 
which  dates  from  the  Thirteenth  Century,  snd 
a  large  number  of  palaces  and  other  imposing 
buildmgs,  situated  in  broad  and  handsome 
squares;  but  for  the  most  part  the  city  is  irregu- 
larly built  and  of  indifferent  appearance,  the 
chief  modern  buildings  being  in  the  suburbs, 
with  one  of  which,  Praga,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Vistula,  the  city  is  connected  by  a  bridge 
of  boats.  The  whole  city  is  defended,  or  rather 
overawed,  by  a  vast  citadel,  erected  by  the 
Russians,  under  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Warsaw 
is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  pHmate 
of  Poland.  Its  university,  founded  in  1816,  was 
suppressed  after  the  insurrection  of  18;i0,  but 
was  reopened  in  1864.  The  city  is  the  principal 
seat  of  both  the  manufactures  and  the  trade  of 
Poland.  Its  annua!  fairs  are  much  frequented, 
and  it  carries  on  a  large  commercial  intercourse, 
not  only  with  Cracow  and  Dantzic  by  the  Vis- 
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tula,  but  with  St.   Petersburg  nnd  Vienna  by 
tail.    Population,  756,426. 

Wasnln^ton,  capital  of  the  United 
States;  population,  340,000;  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  Anacostia,  or  E^st  Branch,  Rivers,  and 
on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  i  Ohio, 
the  Southern,  the  Cheaapeake  &  Ohio,  and 
the  Richmond,  FredericksburK  &  Potomac 
Tailroads;  136  miles  southwest  oi  Philadelphia; 
226  mileo  southwest  of  New  York;  forty  miles 
souLhwest  of  Baltimore,  and  185  miles  west  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  site  of  the  city  is  an  ad- 
mirable one,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  bills  and 
comprising  a  rolling  plain,  with  here  and  there 
irregular  eminences  which  provide  beautiful  and 
advantageous  positions  for  the  various  public 
buildings.  The  city  wu  laid  out  expressly  for 
the  National  Capital  and  on  a  scale  indicating 
that  it  was  expected  to  grow  into  a  vast  metropo- 
lis. The  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia own  an  exteufflve  waterworks  system, 
costing  S1D,000,000.  The  reservoirs  have  a 
storage  capacity  of  76,000.000  gallons,  and  the 
water  is  distributed  through  381  miles  of  mains. 
The  consumption  averages  55,000,000  gallons  a 
day.  There  are  in  all  320  miles  of  streets,  of 
which  266  miles  are  paved.  The  streets  of  Waah- 


principal  street  of  the  city,  having  on  or  near  it 
.  many  of  the  leading  hotels,  theaters,  stores,  etc. 
F  street  is  the  next  business  street  in  importance. 
The  sewer  svstem  covers  418  miles.  The  streets 
are  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity  at  an  annual 
cost  of  about  J250,000.  The  average  cost  of  the 
police  department  exceeds  1743,500  per  annum, 
and  that  of  the  fire  department  1185,000.  The 
annual  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment is  over  S9,052,000.  The  annual  death 
rate  averages  21.82  per  1,000. 

The  city  contains  many  ma«niiicent  structures. 
The  Capitol,  crowning  Capitol  Hill,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pubhc  ediuces  in  the  world.     It 


structure  constructed  of  light  yellow  freestone, 

Kinted  white.  The  miun  front  facing  east  is 
lutilied  with  three  splendid  porticoes  adorned 
by  Corinthian  pillars.  The  central  porti 
tmns  noted "—  "'  -•"* — '  —  ''• 


famous  colossal  statue  of  Washington.  The 
entrance  to  the  rotunda  is  by  the  celebrated 
bronie  door,  designed  by  Randolph  Rogers  and 
made  by  Von  Muller  in  Munich.  It  is  seventeen 
feet  high  by  nine  feet  wide,  and  cost  S28,000. 
The  rehef  work  on  the  door  eommemoratea  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  The  walls 
of  the  interior  of  the  rotunda,  which  is  180  feet 
high  and  ninety-six  feet  in  diameter,  ate  orna- 
mented with  eight  panels  containing  paintings 
of  scenes  in  American  history.  America  is  de- 
picted with  Indian  and  eagle,  standing  with 
History,  who  records  on  her  tablet  the  progress 
of  evente.  The  canopy  overhanging  the  eye  of 
the  dome,  at  a  height  of  180  feet  above  the  ro- 
tunda floor,  is  65  feet  in  diameter,  and  gives  a 
field  of  4,640  square  feet  for  Brumidi's  allegori- 
cal fresco.    The  lofty  central  dome  of  iron  is 


surmounted  by  a  statue  of  liberty,  givini;  a  total 
height  to  the  capital  of  3071  feet.  The  structure 
coveiB  three  and  one-half  acres,  and  cost  over 
313,000,000.  It  accommodates  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
until  recently  also  held  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  new  Congressional  Library  is  built  just 
east  of  the  capitol,  in  a  square  comprising  about 
ten  acres.  It  is  three  stories  high,  470  feet  long 
by  340  wide,  is  constructed  of  white  New  Hamp- 
shire granite  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style, 
and  oost  96,347,000.  The  building  contains  an 
octagonal  reading  room,  100  feet  in  diameter. 
There  are  many  magnificently  carved  marble 
arches.  The  library  is  constructed  around  four 
spacious  inner  courts  and  in  all  has  over  2,000 
windows,  which  make  it  the  best-hghted  build- 
ing of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Besides  the  reading 
room,  there  are  a  lecture  hall,  copyright  record 
rooms,  a  lai^  art  gallery,  a  map  room,  etc. 
The  whole  hbrary  could  be  made  to  accommo- 
date 8,000,000  volumes.  It  is  now  the  third 
library  in  point  of  size  in  the  world,  and,  in  the 
bennning  of  1908,  contained  1,434,000  books 
and  pamphlets,  and  some  900,000  other  articles. 

The  United  States  Treasury  building  is  one 
and  one-fourth  miles  west  of  the  capitol.  It  ih 
constructed  of  granite  in  the  Ionic  style,  and 
coat  16,000,000.  It  is  three  stories  high  and  468 
feet  long  by  264  wide.  An  Ionic  colonnade, 
modeled  after  the  Temple  of  Minerva  in  Athens, 
is  built  on  the  east  front.  On  the  west  front  ia 
a  magnificent  central  entrance  with  eight  colossal 
mondithic  columns.  There  are  in  all  about  200 
rooms,  including  the  cash  room,  which  is  finished 
with  rich  msj^k  and  occupies  two  stories;  the 
gold  room,  containing  millions  of  dollars  in  gold 
coin;  tJie  Redemption  Division;  counterfeit 
room,  ete.  All  of  the  United  States  notes,  bonds, 
ete.,  are  made  here. 

The  building  of  the  SUte,  War,  and  Navy 
DepartroenU  is  one  of  the  largest  public  edifices 
in  Washington.  It  is  built  of  granite  in  the 
Roman  Doric  style,  is  four  stories  high,  567  feet 
long  by  342  feet  wide,  covers  four  and  one-half 
acres,  and  cost  111,000,000.  In  the  north  and 
east  wings  are  the  War  and  Navy  Departments; 
in  the  south  portion  is  the  State  Department. 
The  building  conteins  in  all  566  rooms,  including 
the  Hall  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Ambassa- 
dor's Room,  and  the  library  with  60,000  volumes. 
Ui  the  latter  apartment  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  preserved. 

The  buildmg  of  the  Patent  Office,  also  known 
as  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  located  in 
the  central  part  of  the  city.  It  is  453  feet  long 
by  351  feet  wide,  and  is  constructed  of  granite, 
marble,  and  freestone,  in  the  Doric  style.  The 
main  entrance  faces  F  Street,  and  is  reached  by 
a  broad  stairway  of  granite  steps.  The  portico 
has  sixteen  enormous  Doric  columns  supporting  a 
classic  pediment.  The  building  contains  besides 
ofhces  and  other  rooms,  the  model  room,  in 
which  tiere  are  great  numbers  of  models,  repre- 
senting eveiy  department  of  mechanical  art. 
The  length  of  the  floor  in  the  latter  room  is  1,350 
feet,  or  over  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  The  oflices 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  and  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are 
OQ  the  second  floor. 
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The  buildine  of  the  Land  Office,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Post-office  Deparlment,  EUid 
costiog  SI, 700,000,  is  of  white  macule,  in  the 
Italian  or  modilied  Corinthian  st^le,  and  is  300 
feet  long  by  204  feet  wide.  It  is  three  atorica 
high,  and  od  the  Eighth  Street  aide  has  sculp- 
tures illuatratine  the  tele^ph  and  railroad. 

The  Pension  building  is  constructed  in  the 
RenaisBOQce  style.  It  borders  oa  Judiciary 
Square,  covers  80,000  square  feet,  is  aeveuty-flve 
feet  high,  and  400  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide. 
On  the  exterior  and  on  a  level  with  the  second 
floor  ia  a  notable  band  of  sculpture  in  terra- 
cotta three  feet  ia  height,  and  1,200  feet  in 
lengtn.  It  represents  an  army  in  campaign, 
supported  by  sailors  and  boats  of  the  navy. 

Ilie  Smithsonian  Institution  is  a  magnificent 
structure,  erected  of  red  sandstone  in  the  Ro- 
manesque style.  It  ia  477  feet  long  by  150  feet 
wide,  and  has  nine  towers  from  eeventy-five  to 
150  feet  in  height.  It  waa  eatablished  by  James 
Smithaon.  The  remainioK  noteworthy  btiild- 
inga  include  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Army  Medical  Huseura 
and  Library,  building  of  the  Commission  of  Fiah 
and  Fiahenea,  the  United  States  Naval  Observa- 
tory, Executive  Mansion  or  "White  House," 
a  National  Soldiers'  Home.  etc.  The  buildings 
of  note  not  belonging  to  the  government  include 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple, Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  "Evening  Star"  build- 
mg,  the  "Baltimore  San"  building,  Waehing- 
ton  Market,  the  court  house,  New  Willard, 
Raleigh,  Shorehatil,  Arlington,  and  Gordon  ho- 
tels, and  the  Coamos,  Armv  and  Navy,  Wash- 
ington, and  MetrcmoUtan  clubs. 

Monuments. —  Ttieae  include  the  Washington 
Monument,  the  Naval  Monument,  in  honor  of 
the  ofGcers.  sailors  and  marines  who  were  killed 
in  the  Civil  War,  the  Lafayette  Monument,  with 
statues  of  Idfayette,  Rochambeau,  D'Estaing,  Do 
Grasae,  and  Duportail,  statues  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  Webster,  two  of  Lincoln,  General 
Rawlina,  Admiral  Fairagut,  Martin  Luther, 
Admiral  Dupont,  President  Garfield,  and  Chief- 
Juatice  Marshal ;  and  equestrian  atatues  of  Gen- 
eral Winlield  Scott,  Nathaniel  Greene,  George 
H.  Thomas,  W.  S.  Hancock,  John  B.  McPherson, 
and  Andrew  Jackson, 


Eduaitvin. —  The  city  has  125  buildings  used 
"r  school  purposes.  Tne  white  and  negro  nnnlls 
e  provided  with  separate  achoola.     The 


tutionsforhighereducationare  the  George  Wash- 
ington Univeraity,  Howard  University,  Gal- 
laudetCoUege,  Georgetown  University,  the  Cath- 
olic Univeraity  of  America,  Gonzaga  College, 
American  Univeraity,  Nationai  University  Law 
and  Medical  Schoola.  The  centennial  of  Wash- 
ington was  fitly  celebrated  December  12,  1900. 
W'aBhlng^on  Monumenti  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  erected  by  the  American  people, 
in  honor  of  George  Washington.  It  st^ds  in 
the  Mall,  a  public  park  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Tiber  Creek,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
comer  stone  was  laid  by  President  Polk,  July  4, 
1848,  and  December  6,  1884,  tlie  cap  stone  was 
a  position.     The  foundations  are  126^  feet 


mark,  where  the  pyramidal  top  begins,  the  shaft 
is  34  feet  5}  inches  square  and  the  walls  are  18 
inches  thick.  The  monument  is  made  of  blocks 
of  marble  two  feet  thick,  and  it  ia  said  there  are 
over  18,000  of  them.  The  height  above  the 
ground  is  555  feet.  The  pyramidal  top  termi- 
nates in  an  aluminum  tip,  wnich  is  9  incnes  high 
and  weighs  100  ounces.  The  mean  pressure  of 
the  monument  is  five  tons  per  square  foot,  and 
the  total  weight,  foundation  and  all,  is  nearly 
81,000  tons.  The  door  at  the  base,  facing  the 
capitol,  is  8  feet  wide  and  16  feet  high,  and  enters 
a  room  25  feet  square.  An  immense  iron  frame- 
work supports  tne  machinery  of  the  elevator, 
which  is  hoisted  with  steel  wire  ropea  2  inches 
thick.  At  one  side  begina  the  stairs,  of  which 
there  are  60  flights,  containing  IS  steps  each. 
Five  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  uie  base 
there  are  8  windows,  IS  x  24  inches,  two  on  each 
face.  ■  The  area  at  the  base  of  the  jtyramidal  top 
is  1,187}-  feet,  space  enough  for  a  aix-room  house, 
each  room  to  be  12  x  Ifileet.  The  Washington 
Monument  ia  the  highest  monument  in  the 
world;  total  cost,  11,500,000. 

WeHlngton,  a  city  and  capital  of  New 
Zealand;  on  Port  Nicholson,  an  islet  of  Cook's 
Strait;     on   the   southwest  extremity  of    the 

{ro^-incisl  district  of  Wellington,  North  Island, 
ts  harbor  is  six  miles  lon^  and  five  wide.  'The 
provincial  district  of  Wellington  has  an  area  of 
11,003  square  miles.  It  haa  an  equable  and 
healthy  climate,  but  is  subject  to  earthquake 
shocks.  It  ia  intersected  by  several  mountain 
ranges,  but  there  are  many  fine  agricultural  and 
pastoral  districts.  Gold  was  found  in  1881. 
Population,  63,807. 

WestDitnater  Abbey,  the  coronation 
church  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  and  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  London.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent Gothic  pile,  situated  near  the  "Thames,  and 
adjoining  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  1065 
a  church  was  built  here  in  the  Norman  style  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Part  of  this  structure 
still  remains  in  the  pyx  house  and  the  south 
side  of  the  cloistere;  but  the  main  building,  as 
it  now  stands,  waa  begun  in  1220  by  Henry  III., 
and  waa  practically  completed  by  Edward  I. 
Various  additions,  however,  were  made,  down 
to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  who  built  the  chapel 
which  bears  his  name. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  church,  including 
Henry  VU.'s  chapel,  is  531  feet;  breadth  of 
transepts,  203  feet;  height  of  roof,  102  feet; 
height  of  tower,  225  feet.  The  coronation  cere- 
mony takes  place  In  the  choir,  where  the  coro- 
nation stone  brought  by  Edward  I.  from  Scot- 
land is  situated  beside  the  coronation  chairs  of 
the  English  sovereigns.  Westminster  Abbey 
is  distinguished  as  the  burial  place  of  a  larse 
number  of  English  kings  from  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  George  II.;  the  north  transept  is 
occupied  chieSy  by  monuments  to  warriors  and 
statesmen;  while  in  the  south  transept  is  situ- 
ated the  "Poet's  Comer,"  the  burial  and  memo- 


,     Westmlniter  Hall,  the  hall  of  tfae  old 
•.  palace  of  Westminster,  waa  erected  by  Richard 

....       ., ,  ..    .    II.  (1397-99)  on  the  foundations  of  a  structure 

the  walls  16  feet  i  inch  thick.    At  the  £00  foot  i  built  by  William  Rufus.     It  has  a  fine  porch, 
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and  its  hammer-beam  roof  of  carved  timber  ia 
considered  the  moat  notable  of  its  kind;  length 
of  the  building,  290  feet,  breadth  68  feet,  and 
height  110  feet.  Thia  building  is  closely  avo- 
ci&ted  with  man^  stirring  events  in  English 
histoiy;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the 
place  where  were  held  Bucn  great  state  trials  as 
those  of  the  Chancellor  More,  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  King  Charles  I.,  and  War- 
ren Hastings,  and  as  the  center  of  the  highest 
English  courts  of  law  till  these  were  removed  to 
the  new  buildings  recently  erected  for  tbeir 
accommodation.  The  hall  now  serves  as  a  fine 
vestibule  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Weatphalla,  the  name  given  at  different 

C'ods  to  ( 1 )  one  of  the  circles  of  the  old  German 
pire,  (2)  one  of  Napoleon's  kinnioms  (1807- 
13),  conferred  upon  bis  brother  Jerome;  and 
(3)  now  to  a  province  of  Prussia.  The  latter  is 
bounded  by  FLhenish  Prussia,  Holland,  Haoover, 
Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  Nassau.  Its  area  is  7771 
square  miles.  The  surface  in  the  south  and 
northeast  is  generally  mountainous;  the  north- 
west spreads  out  into  extensive  and  often  marshy 
plams,  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Ems; 
the  northeast  and  a  small  part  of  the  east  to  the 
basin  of  the  Weser;  the  reniainder,  constituting 
the  far  larger  portion  of  the  whole,  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  whose  chief  tributaries 
are  the  Rubr  and  Lippe.  Besides  iron  and  coal 
in  abundance  the  minerals  include  copper,  lead, 
line,  and  salt;  and  the  manufactures  are  varied 
and  important.  The  province  is  divided  into 
the  three  governments  of  MUnster,  Minden,  and 
Arnnbe^.    HUnster  is  the  capital. 

^^Ind.  The  movement  of  the  air  in  cut^ 
rents  from  one  place  to  another.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, all  winds  are  caused  by  the  variations 
taking  place  continually  in  the  condition  of  the 
air  as  respects  heat  and  moisture,  and,  therefore, 
as  respects  rarity.  When  the  air  over  a  given 
place  becomes  rarefled,  that  is,  when  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  there  becomes  relatively  small, 
that  region  at  once  becomes  a  center  towards 
which  inflowine  air-currents  direct  themselves. 
According  to  tne  nature,  extent,  and  continu- 
ance of  tnis  diminution  of  pressure,  the  nature 
of  the  resulting  aiiMJUrrents  varies  within  very 
wide  limits.  The  causes  which  produce  stormfl, 
tempests,  hurricanes,  etc.,  are  very  obscure.  It 
is  diflicult  to  arrive  at  general  lawa  regarding 
them,  ance  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  various  circumstances  which 
accompany  them.  Storms  are  violent  and  de- 
structive m  the  torrid  lone;  they  are  compara- 
tively insignificant  in  temperate,  and  are  scarcely 
known  in  polar  regions.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  a  storm  was  merely  a  wind  blowing 
in  a  certun  direction  at  the  rate  of  100  or  120 
miles  an  hour;  but  it  has  been  recently  found  to 
be  far  more  complicated  in  its  nature.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  northern  hemis- 

Ehere,  the  ^at  body  of  the  storm  whirls  in  an 
orizontal  cireuit  round  a  vertical  or  somewhat 
inclined  axis  of  rotation  which  is  carried  forward 
with  it;  and  that  to  a  spectator  placed  in  the 
center  the  rotation  is  always  from  right  to  left. 
Storms  travel  in  a  direction  differing  from  the 
actual  movement  of  the  wind  at  the  time.  When 
the  slonn  progresses  westward  the  wind,  at  the 


progressive  motion  is  eastward,  the  phenomena 
are  reversed;  southern  storms  are  subject  to  the 
same  modification  as  northern,  but  in  a  reversed 
order.  In  all  latitudes,  the  barometer  mnks 
during  the  first  half  of  the  storm,  in  every  part 
of  its  track:  and  rises  during  the  second. 

YanK-bse-klang  (y&nfi'-Ue-ki-dn^),  one 
of  the  two  preat  rivers  of  China,  is  formea  by  two 
streams  riemg  in  Eastern  Tibet,  and  after  flowing 
east  and  then  south  enters  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yunnan.  Pursuing  a  very  tortuous  course, 
much  of  it  through  most  fertile  and  densely-pop- 
ulated regions,  it  reaches  the  great  city  of  Nan- 
kine,  200  miles  from  the  sea,  where  it  widens 
gradually  into  the  vast  estuary  which  connects 
it  with  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  whole  course,  under 
various  names,  is  3,000  miles,  and  the  area  of  its 
basin  is  coinputed  to  be  54S,000  square  miles. 
It  is  connected  by  the  Grand  Canal  with  the 
Hoang-bo  or  Yellow  River,  and  is  navisible  for 
vexsels  of  considerable  drau^t  for  1,200  miles 
from  its  mouth.  By  the  treaty  of  Tien-tmn  the 
Lower  Yang-tse  was  opened  to  European  tmde: 
and  700  miles  from  its  mouth  is  the  treaty-port 
of  Hangkow,  the  great  commercial  port  of  Mid- 
China.  The  highest  port  on  the  river  at  present 
open  lo  foreign  trade  is  Ichang,  1,000  miles  from 
its  mouth. 

Yarmouth,  or,  as  it  is  more  strictly  called. 
Great  Yarmouth,  an  English  sea-port,  important 
fishing-station,  watering-place,  and  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  in  l^e  county  of  Nor- 
folk, twenty  mileseast  of  Norwich.  It  iseituated 
on  a  large  and  narrow  tongue  of  land  running 
from  north  to  southward  between  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  estuary  of  the  Yare.  The  town 
is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  Little  Yarmouth, 
or  South  Town,  in  Suffolk.  Along  the  sea  front- 
age stretches  a  promenade  and  carriase-drive 
for  three  miles,  with  two  piers.  Parallel  ivith 
the  north  and  south  quays,  extending  for  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  are  the  principal  streets, 
crossed  by  numerous  narrow  lanes  called  "rows." 
The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  in 
1101,  and  of  late  years  completely  restored,  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  Yarmouth  has  a 
naval  lunatic  asylum,  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  the  Kreat  seat  of  the  English  herring  and 
mackerel  fehery,  and  also  (umishes  large  quan- 
tities of  white-fish.  The  curing  of  herring  as 
"  Yarmouth  bloaters  "  is  an  important  industry. 
The  coast  is  dangerous,  but  Yarmouth  Roads. 
between  the  shore  and  a  range  of  sandbatiks, 
offers  a  safe  anchorage.    Population,  51,250. 

Yellow  Bea  (Chinese,  Whang-hai),  an  arm 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
China;  length,  about  620  miles;  greatest  breath. 
about  400  miles.  It  is  very  shallow,  and  obtains 
its  name  from  the  lemon  yellow  color  of  its 
water  near  the  land,  caused  by  mud  suiveitded 
in  the  water  from  the  inflow  of  tne  Rivera  Hoang- 
ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang. 

Yellowstone  National  Parkf  a  region 
mainly  in  Wyoming,  United  States,  which  in 
1872  was  withdrawn  from  settlement  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  become  a  park  or 
tract  for  the  recreation  of  the  people.  Its  area. 
as  fixed  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1%I2,  is  about  5,000 
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Snare  milea.  It  is  readily  aecesaible  by«  branch 
the  Northern  PaciGc  Railway.  Its  Burface 
is  mainly  an  undulating  plain,  diversified,  bow- 
ever,  by  great  mountam  ranges,  one  of  which, 
the  Absaraka,  a  range  eeparatinK  the  waters  of 
the  YellowBtone  River  (wnich  see)  from  those  of 
the  Big  Horn,  contains  some  of  the  eiandest 
scenery  in  the  United  States.  The  whoM  regiori 
exhibits  an  endless  variety  of  wild  volcanic 
scenery  —  hot  springs,  mud  volcanoes,  geysers. 


A  large  part  of  the  park  is  covered  with  forest. 
Stringent  legislation  protects  the  game,  with  the 
result  that  elk,  deer,  antelope,  bear,  and  bison 
have  taken  refuge  in  it. 

Yokohama,  the  chief  port  of  entry  in 
Japan,  and  the  headquarters  of  foreign  shipping 
companies,  bonks,  consulates,  and  commerce 
generally.  Yokohama  is  a  poorly-laid-out  town 
with  narrow,  winding  streets.  The  Bluff,  how- 
ever, conceded  for  residence  in  1867,  is  a  beauti- 
ful spot,  comman^ingfine  views  of  Fuji-san  and 
of  Yokohama  Bay.  The  bay  is  beautiful.  Work 
on  a  large  harbor  was  carri^  out  in  1869-1896; 
it  is  enclosed  by  two  breakwaters  one  and  one- 
fourth  miles  bng,  and  an  iron  pier,  1,900  feet 
long.  The  foreign  community  here  is  die  largest 
in  tiie  country.  Silk  represents  three-fifths  of 
the  exports,  the  rest  being  other  tissues,  tea,  rice, 
copper,  curios,  etc.;  the  imports  are  cottons 
and  woolens,  raw  sugar,  oils,  metals,  chemicals, 
arms,  and  anmiunition,  watches,  etc.  The  an* 
nual  exports  from  Yokohama  are  valued  at 
(33.000,000,  the  imports  at  S27,000,000,  Popu- 
lation, 326.000. 

York  (British,  Caer  EJJtoc,  or  Pbroe-  Latin, 
Eboraeam),  a  cathedral  city  and  archbishop's 
see,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  capital  of  Yorkshire,  188  miles  north  of 
London  by  rail,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Foss  and  the  Ouse.  The  city  proper,  em- 
bracing a  circuit  of  nearly  three  miles,  was 
inclosed  by  walls,  restored  by  Edward  I.,  the 
portions  of  which  still  renuiining  have  been  con- 
verted  into  promenades,  commanding  a  pros- 
pect of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are 
many  quaint,  old-fashioned  houses  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  its  older  portion.  The  great  object 
of  attraction,  however,  is  the  minster  or  cathe- 
dral, the  finest  in  England.  York  was  the 
capital  of  Roman  Britain.  It  was  made  an 
archiepiscopal  see  by  Edwin  of  Northumbria  in 
624.  It  still  ranks  second  among  Endish  cities, 
its  archbishof)  having  the  title  of  Ftimate  of 
England,  and  its  chief  magistrate  takes  the  title 
of  Lord-mayor.  It  was  incorporated  by  Henry 
1.,  and  the  city  boundaries  were  extended  in 
1884.  The  trade  is  local,  and  the  industries 
unimportant.     Population,  77,79.1. 

York  Minster,  one  of  the  chief  English 
cathedrals,  was  erected  at  different  periods,  and 
on  the  site  of  former  building.  The  first  Chris- 
tian church  erected  here,  which  appears  to  have 
been  preceded  by  a  Roman  temple,  was  built 
by  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  of  wood,  in 


625,  and  of  at»ne  about  635.  It  was  damaged 
by  fire  in  741,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop 
Albert  about  780.  It  was  again  destroyed  by 
fiiQ  in  the  year  1069,  and  rebuilt  by  Archbishop 
Thomas.  It  was  once  more  burnt  down  in 
1137,  with  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  and  thirty-nine 
parish  churches  in  York.  Archbishop  Roger  be- 
gan to  build  the  choir  in  1171;  Walter  Gray 
added  the  south  transept  in  1227;  John  de 
Romayne,  the  treasurer  of  the  cathedral,  built 
the  north  transept  in  1260.  His  son,  the  arch- 
bishop, laid  the  lOundation  of  .'he  nave  in  1291. 
In  1330,  William  de  Melton  built  the  two  west- 
ern towers,  which  were  finished  by  John  de 
Birmingham  in  1342.  Archbishop  Inoresby,  in 
1361,  t«gan  to  rebuild  the  choir,  in  accordance 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  nave,  and  he  also 
rebuilt  the  lantern  tower.  Thus,  by  many 
hands,  and  many  contributions  of  multitudes 
on  the  promise  of  indulgences,  this  magnificent 
fabric  was  completed,  it  was  first  set  on  fire 
by  Jonathan  Martin,  a  lunatic,  and  the  roof  of 
the  choir  and  ite  internal  fittings  deetroved, 
February  2,  1829;  the  damage,  estimated  at 
(300,000,  was  repaired  in  1832.  An  accidental 
fire  broke  out,  which  in  one  hour  reduced 
the  belfry  te  a  shell,  destroyed  the  roof  of  the 
nave,  and  much  damaged  the  edifice,  Hay  20, 
1840. 

Yo  ■  Semite  {ya-»em'i-U)  Valley,  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  wonders  of  North  America,  is 
m  Mariposa  County,  California,  about  140  milea 
southeast  of  San  Francisco  and  midway  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  bases  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  a  narrow  valley  at  an  ele- 
vation of  4.000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  itself 
nearly  level,  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  vary- 
ing in  width  from  one-half  mile  to  a  mile.  On 
each  side  rise  enormous  domes  and  almost  verti- 
cat  cliffs  of  granite,  one  of  them  called  the  Half 
Dome,  being  4,737  feet  higher  than  the  lUver 
Merced  at  its  base,  while  the  more  important 
waterfalls  are  the  Yosemite  and  the  Bridal  Veil. 
This  valley  has  been  added  by  Congress  to  the 
State  of  California,  on  condition  that  it  shall  be 
kept  as  a  public  park  or  free  domain  "inalien- 
able for  aU  time." 

Yukon,  a  great  river  of  Alaska,  rises  in 
British  territory,  and,  after  a  course  of  2,000 
miles,  falls,  bv  a  number  of  mouths  formine  a 
delta,  into  trie  Bering  Sea;  it  is  navigable 
nearly  throughout,  and  its  waters  swarm  with 
salmon  three  months  In  the  year,  some  of  them 
from  eighty  to  120  pounds  in  weight,  and  from 
five  to  SIX  feet  long. 

Zambezi,  one  of  the  four  great  African 
rivers,,  and  the  fourth  largest  as  regards  both 
the  volume  of  its  waters  and  the  area  it  drains, 
the  other  three  being  the  Nile,  the  Congo,  and  the 
Niger;  ite  head  streams  being  the  Lungebungo, 
the  Leeba,  and  Leearabye.  It  waters  a  rich  pas- 
toral region,  and  it  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
after  a  course  of  nearly  1,800  miles,  in  which  it 
drains  600,000  square  miles  of  territory,  or  an 
area  three  times  larger  than  that  of  France. 
Owing  to  cataracts  and  rapids  it  is  only  navigable 
in  different  stretches.  At  900  miles  from  its 
mouth  it  plunges  in  a  cataract  known  as  the 
Victoria  Falls,  and  which  rivals  in  grandeur  thoae 
even  of  Niagara. 
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AbyBslnia.  The  system  of  government ' 
is  monarchical,  and  each  large  province  is  under 
a  Raa  or  feudal  chief,  the  more  important  of 
whom  form  &  Council  of  State,  while  under  them 
are  the  governors  of  districtB  and  the  chiefa  of 
vitlages.  In  October,  1907,  a  deci«e  was  issued 
announcing  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  on  Euro- 
pean lines,  and  ministers  of  justice,  finance,  com- 
merce, war,  and  foreign  affairs  were  appointed. 
Each  Itas  has  a  Btandiiig  force  as  garrison  and  at 
cali  in  case  of  var,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
retaineiB  not  embodied.  The  forces  united  are 
estimated  at  100,000  men. 

Afghanistan.  The  government  of  Af- 
ghanistan ia  monarchical  under  one  hereditary 
prince^  called  the  Ameer,  whose  power  varies 
with  his  own  character  and  fortune.  The  domio- 
ions  are  politically  divided  into  the  four  prov- 
inces of  Kabul,  Tiu'kistan,  Herat,  and  Kandahar, 
Badakhshan  being  now  under  Turkiatan.  Each 
province  is  under  a  h4kiin  or  governor  (called 
Ndib),  under  whom  nobles  dispense  justice  after 
a  feudal  fashion.  Spoliation,  exaction,  and 
embezzlement  are  almost  universal.  The  Ameer 
has  a  subsidy  of  eighteen  lakhs  (£120,000}  per 
annum  from  the  Indian  Government.  By  the 
treaty  of  1893,  confirmed  in  1905,  the  Ameer 
accepts  the  advice  of  the  British  Government  in 
regard  to  his  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and 
is  guaranteed  agunst  unprovoked  agression 
on  nis  dominions.  A  standing  army  is  m^n- 
ttuned,  and  service  is  obligatory,  but  rests 
lightly  upon  the  population,  about  one  man  in 
eight  being  called  upon  to  serve.  The  army 
comprises  about  27,000  infantry,  7,000  cavalry, 
and  a  strong  force  of  artillery,  apart  from  the 
irregulars,  who  number  some  25,000  mounted 
men  and  a  smaller  force  of  infantry,  capable  of 
being  increased  on  a  war  footing  to  80,000 
horse  and  60,000  foot. 

Alabama  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1817.  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in 
1819.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of 
thirty -five  members  and  a  ilouse  of  Representa- 
tives of  seventy  merabera;  senators  are  elected 
for  four  years;  representatives  for  two.  The 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the  gov- 
ernor, elected  for  four  years.  He  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  militia,  has  a  limited  veto  in  legis- 
lation, and  exercises  the  powers  usually  entrusted 
to  State  governors.  Other  elective  officers  are 
the  lieutenant-governor,  auditor,  attorney-gen- 
eral, treasurer,  and  superintendent  of  education. 

Areentine  Republic.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Argentine  Republic  bears  date  May 
15,    1853,   with  modifications  in   1862.     By  its 

Sroviaons,  the  executive  power  is  left  to  a  presi- 
ent,  elected  for  six  years  by  representatives  of 
the  fourteen  provinces,  equal  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  senators  and  deputies  combined;  while 
the  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  national 
congress,  connsting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
deputies,  the  former  numbering  thirty,  two 
from  the  capital  and  from  each  province,  dected 


years 


by  B,  8pe<»Bl  body  of  electors  in  the  capital,  and 
by  the  legislatures  in  the  provinces;  and  the 
latt«r,  120  members  elected  by  the  people.  By 
the  constitution  there  should  be  one  deputy  for 
every  33,000  inhabitants.  A  deputy  must  be 
25  years  of  age,  and  have  been  a  citizen  for  four 
vears.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  four  years, 
one-half  of  the  house  must  retire  every  two 
"s.    Senators  must  be  30  ye&n  of  age,  have 

in  citizens  tor  six  years.  One-thirtf  of  the 
senate  is  renewed  every  three  years.  The  two 
chambers  meet  annually  from  Hay  1st  to  Sep- 
tember 3Dth.  The  members  of  both  the  senate 
and  the  house  of  deputies  are  paid  for  their 
services,  each  receiving  12,000  pesos  per  annum 
(about  1,060  lire).  A  vice-president,  elected  in 
the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
president,  fills  the  office  of  chairman  of  the 
senate,  but  has  otherwise  no  political  power. 
The  president  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
troops,  and  appoints  to  all  civil,  military,  and 
judicial  offices,  and  has  the  right  of  presentation 
to  bishoprics;  he  is  responsible  with  the  ministry 
for  the  acts  of  the  executive;  both  president 
and  vice-president  must  be  Roman  Catholics, 
Argentine  by  birth,  and  cannot  be  re-elected. 

Arizona  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1863.  Legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Leg- 
islative Assembly  consisting  of  a  council  of 
twelve  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  twenty- 
four  members  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years. 
Acts  are  passed  as  in  tne  States,  but  are  subject 
to  limitations  by  Congress.  The  Territory  is 
represented  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  delegate  who  is  elected  every  two  years 
by  the  people,  and  exercises  all  functions  of  a 
representative  except  that  of  voting.  The 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor 
appointed  for  four  years,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  United  States  Senate,  by  the 
President.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia.  He  baa  a  veto  in  legislation  but  its 
exercite  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  both  houses.  He  has  the  power  to  summon 
extra  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  but  his  reasons 
for  doing  so  must  first  have  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  President.  The  President 
appoints  the  secretary  of  state  who,  in  case  of  the 
governor's  absence  or  disqualification,  takes  the 
place  of  acting  governor.  Other  officials  are 
auditor,  trea-surer,  attorney-general,  and  super- 
intendent  of  public  instruction. 

Arkansas.  The  Constitution  of  1836  was 
follon-ed  by  those  of  1864,  1868,  and  1874;  the 
last-named,  amended  five  times  from  1885  to 
1902,  is  still  in  force.  Amendments  proposed 
in  either  house  of  the  Legislature,  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  each  house  and  by 
a  "majority  voting  at  the  said  election"  in  the 
;  prescribed  manner,  became  part  of  the  Constitu- 
Leglslative  power  is  vested  in  the  General 


Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  of  thirty- 
members,  elected  for  tour  years,  partially 
newed  every  t — — -■  -  " '  "  - 


five 


years,  and  a  Hou^  of  Hepre- 

l^,,t,zec  by  Google 
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seutatives  of  IDO  members  elected  for  two  yeikra. 
Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  house.  The 
House  of  Representaitives  has  the  right  to 
impeoob;  the  Senate  tries  cases  of  impeach- 
ment. Senators  and  Representatives  must  be 
dtizens,  the  former  25  years  of  a^  and  the 
latter  21,  and  both  must  have  resided  in  the 
State  two  years,  and  in  the  county  or  district 
one  year  next  before  election.  Tha  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor,  elected 
for  two  years.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia;  he  can  appoint  to  executive  offices 
which  have  become  vacant,  has  unlimited  par- 
doning power  (but  not  in  cases  of  impeachment), 
and  may  call  special  seasons  of  the  LeKislature. 
He  has  a  veto  wliich  may  be  overridden  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  of  each 
bouse.  Other  officials  elected  for  two  years  are 
the  treasurer,  auditor,  attorney-general,  supei^ 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  and  commis- 
sioner of  mines,  manufactures  and  agriculture. 

Artie les  of  Confederation.  While 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  under 
consideration  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and 


were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tutional form  of  government;  and  on  the  11th 
□f  June,  1776,  it  was  "Resolved,  That  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  prepare  and  di^t  the 
form  of  a  confederation  to  be  entered  mtp  be- 
tween these  Colonies":  which  committee  was 
■  appointed  the  next  aay,  June  12,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  member  from  each  Colony,  namely: 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Ur.  8.  Adams,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Sherman,  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  McKean,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hewes, 
Mr.  E,  Rutledge,  and  Mr.  Gwinnett.  On  the 
12th  of  July,  1778,  the  committee  reported  a 
draught  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which 
was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  under 
the  strictest  injunctions  of  secrecy. 

This  report  underwent  a  thorough  discussion 
in  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  until  the  l£th 
of  November,  1777;  on  which  day,  "Articles 
of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union "  were 
finally  agreed  to  in  form,  and  they  were  directed 
to  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
United  States,  and  if  approved  by  them,  they 
were  advised  to  authonze  their  delegates  to 
ratify  the  same  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and  in  that  event  they  were  te  become 
conclusive.  On  the  17th  of  November,  1777, 
the  Congress  agreed  upon  the  form  of  a  circular 
tetter  to  accompany  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, which  concluded  with  a  recommendation 
to  each  of  the  several  legislatures  "  to  invest  its 
debates  with  competent  powers,  ultimately, 
aitd  m  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  Stete,  to  sub- 
scribe articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
union  of  the  United  States,  and  to  attend  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose  on  or  before  the  10th  day 
of  March  next."  This  letter  was  signed  by  tlie 
President  of  Congress  and  sent,  witn  a  copy  of 
the  articles,  to  each  State  legislature. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1778,  Congress  agreed 
upon  the  form  of  a  ratification  of  the  Articlcn 
of  Confederation,  and  directed  a  copy  of  the 
articles  and  the  ratification  to  be  engrossed  on 

Krchment;    which,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1778, 
ving  been  exanuned  and  the  blanks  filled. 


was  simed  by  the  delegates  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massa^usetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Flantetions,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 
Congress  then  directed  that  a  circular  letter  be 
addressed  to  the  States  whose  delegates  were 
not  present,  or  being  present,  conceived  they 
were  not  authorized  to  sign  the  ratification, 
informing  them  how  niai^  and  what  Stetes  had 
ratified  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  de- 
siring thenk,  with  all  convenient  diapatch,  to 
authorize  their  delegates  to  ratify  tne  aame- 
Of  these  States,  North  Carolina  ratified  on  the 
21st  and  Geoi^ia  on  the  24th  of  July,  177S; 
New  Jersey  on  the  26th  of  November  following: 
Dekware  on  the  5th  of  May,  1779;  Maryland 
on  the  Ist  of  March,  1781 ;  and  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1781,  Congress  assembled  under  the  new 
form  of  government. 


«r  is  tbe  Y«r  of  our  Lord  On«  ThuiuHnd  S 
Lrad  aad  Seventy  seven,  and  in  (be  Second  Ym 

(wbamuahire,  Mfuisachuflett4-bay,  KhodeJnLknd  an 
idencfl  Plsntstioui.  Caanecticul,  Nflw  York.  Ne< 
y,    Peniuylviaik.    Delaware,    M&ryUind,    Virsinii 


coDfederuy  Bh&ll  be 


ifwel^ara.  binding    ■    "' 


STICLE  IV.     The   better   to   secure  uid  perpetuate 

och  of  theee  »tjit™,  pnupera.  vugabonds  end  tiiei- 
)  Fram  Justice  excepted,  shail  be  eotitled  to  &U 
il^es  Rnd  inimuniliee  of  free  citiiena  in  (.he  Mnenl 

B  and  regreM  lo  and  from  any  otber  ntKl«,  anil  shall 
y  therein  all  the  privilf^ee  of  trade  and  ooninierce. 

.he  inhabitanlB  thereof  reepeetively.  provided  that 
I  reetrii^tiuns  ehaJl  not  extend  h>  far  aa  to  prevent 
removal  of  property  imported  into  nay  etate,  to 

fided  alto  that  no  impoiiUon.  duties  or  rmtriitjon 
I  be  laid  by  any  state,  on  Che  property  of  the  uciled 

.F_"i!  — i.J-T^aor  in*BQy' slate    ehali 
und  in  any  of  the  united 

of  the  Gnveninr  or  execu- 

rer.  of  tbe  Btat«  from  which  he  fled,  be  deUversd 


:S." 


other  high  n 


eredit 


'^nll^'Tui^r'd^i^U* 
lueh  nuuuter  aa  tbe  leais- 
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power  noernd  to  B&ch  state,  to  thsJ  ita  delfs&tea.  or 
any  of  them,  at  any  tinkB  wilhin  the  year.  aaiT  to  wad 
othca  in  thair  stead,  for  the  remainder  of  the  Year. 

No  «tal«  shall  be  represented  In  Confrees  by  lata  tbaa 
two,  nor  by  mora  than  seven  Memben:  and  do  penoa 
shall  ba  capable  of  beinc  a  del«a*ta  tor  mon  than  three 
ymn  in  any  term  of  lii  yean;  nor  shall  any  perwm.  be- 
ing a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  under 
the  united  stats,  tor  which  he,  or  another  for  his  benefit 
reoeivts  any  aalan'.  f«s  or  emolument  of  &ny  liind. 

Each  sute  sball  maintain  its  own  delegatw  in  a  laeet- 


be  impeached  or  quati 
of  ConffresB,  and  tne  m 

t«t«l  ID  their  pecKinl  

during  the  time  of  their  goi 
aoce  on  concrtaa.  except  tc 


ionpd  in  any  Courl 


Jilted  sUtes,  in  Con 
n  Congress  shall  do' 


Article  vj.  No  state  without  the  Consent  of  the 
united  statea  in  congress  aiwembled,  sball  send  any  em- 
bassy to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  intc 
any  conference,  agreement,  alliance  or  treaty  with  any 
King  prince  or  state;  nor  shall  any  perton  holdiDg  aD> 
office  of  proGt  oi  trust  under  the  united  states,  or  any 


or  any  of  tbem,  etant  any  title  of  DObility. 

jn  or  alliaDCA  whatever  between  them,  with- 

'ying  accurately  the  purposea  for  which  the 
•    be  entered    into,   and    bow'  long  it  shall 


ready  proposed  by  congrei 


sa'ry  for  the  defence 
II  s]«ay>   keep  up  a  I 


The  tax«  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  b«  laid 
nd  levied  by  the  autborit)'  and  direction  of  the  legie- 
itures  of  the  several  itaUa  within  the  time  a(>«ed 
pOD  by  the  united  slates  in  cougress  assembled. 

led,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  linht  and  power 

loned  in  the  aiiCh  article  —  of  seiiding  and  rsceiv- 


nhall   be  r ._, „ , 

dutita  on  foreigneiB.  as  tlieir  own  people  are  subjected 
bo.  or  from  prohibitiog  the  exportatioD  or  importa- 
tioD  of  any  species  of  goods  or  commoditiee  wbateoeva 
—  of  HUblisliinE  rula  for  deciding  in  all  cues,  what 

manner  priies  taken  by  lund  or  naVB.I^i^iw  in  the  serv- 
: .  .!._  .._;..  J j^)^  be  divided  or  appropriated 

o^^for'the 'tnS  ot'^imciS 
ID  the  high  seas  and  establish- 
knd  determiningJinally  appeals 


<  stale  shall  engace  Id  any  war  without  the  cona 
e  united  s  la  tea  in  congress  assembled,  unless  si 
be  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  hf 
red  certain  advice  of  a  rrealution  being  formed 


UDiled  states  Tn 
nst  the  kingdom 

Mmbledriuil™  Vuch'state  be'inles'ted  by  pirates,  in 

occasion,  aod  kept  so  lung  as  the  danger  shall  continue. 
or  until  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled  shall 
delermlns  otherwise. 

Aitrici.E  VII.  When  land-torca  are  raised  by  any 
stale  for  the  oommon  defence,  all  officers  of  or  under  the 
rank  of  colonel,  shall  be  sppoinled  by  the  legislHlure  of 

raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such  state  shall  direct, 
and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  elate  which 

AE(Tici.e  VIII.  AH  charges  of  war,  and  all  nthmr  n- 
pencee  that  shall  be  '  '  '       - 


1  by  i: 


ID  defence 


congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common 
treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  states, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each  stale, 
aranled  to  or  surveyed  lor  any  Penon,  M  snob  land 


The  united  aUttfl  in  congress  assembled  sball  also  be 
the  last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  differences 
now  subsisting  or  that  hereafter  msy  arise  between  two 
or  more  states  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction  or  any 
other  cause  whatever;  which  authority  shall  always  bit 
exercised  in  Ihe  manner  following:  Whenever  the  legis- 
lative or  executive  authority  or  lawful  agent  of  any 


order  of  congress  to  the  legiela 

for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  by  the! 

who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint  b:, 

^^eterTnlning  \'he  matterTn'  questJMl^  but  if  they 

each  of  the  united  states,  and  from  the  list  o(  such  pei^ 
sons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  the 
pe^tjoners  beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  rvluced 

nor  more  than  nine  names  as  congress  shall  direct, 
shall  in   the  presence  ol  congress  ba  drawn  out  by  lot, 

major  part  of  the  judges  who  shall  hear  the  cause  shall 

neKleot  to  attend  at  the  ciy  appointed,  ?tithoul  show- 
ing reasons,  which  congress  shall  judge  suffii' 
beiDg  present  sha"  -'■' -'■-    "■' 


U  refuse  to  strike,  th( 


inted. 


I  1^ 
e  in  behalf  of 
in  tSe"  mannV 


any  of  the  parliee  sball  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  such  court,  or  to  appear  or  defend  their  clarm  or 

sentence,  or  judgment,  which  shall  Id  like  inaDner  be 
final  and  decisive,  the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other 
proceedings  being  in  either  caae  transmitted  to  congrvaa, 
and  lodged  among  the  sets  of  congreas  for  the  security 
of  the  parties  concerned:  provided  that  every  commia- 
flioner.  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  lake  an  oath  to 
be  administered  by  one  ol  the  judges  of  the  auprem«  or 

out  favour,  affection  or  hope  of  reward:  "  provided  also 
that  no  slate  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit 

°  An'clTD'troversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  saU 
claimed  under  different  grants  of  two  or  more  states, 
whoae  juriadictionB  as  they  may  respect  such  lands,  and 
the  states  which  passed  such  grants  sre  adjusted,  the 
said  graata  or  either  of  them  being  at  the  same  time 
claimed  (o  have  originated  antecedent  to  such  settle- 
ment of  jurisdiction,  shall  on  the  petition  of  either 
party  lo  the  eongrsas  of  the  united  sUtea,  he  finally 

before  preerribed  for  deciding  disput«  respecting  terri- 
torial juiisdictiDu  between  diflerent  stale*. 
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i  power  of  rfsulat' 

the  alaDdud  of  weiEhU  aod  mensuns  Ihroucbout  tho 
iinit«d  itAtd  —  TAKulatinft  tha  trade  and  mftn*ginj  aJL 

fltatefl,  pruvided  that  the  legislative  rifht  of  any  flt«te 

catal^hiDC  and  r^ulating  poat-officea  from  one  state 
to  utaUwr,  Ibroucbout  all  tbe  united  aiAtea.  uid  aiacl- 
InC  Buoh  pcetage  on  the  papera  r*""*"g  thro'  the  aama 
ai  may  »  requisito  to  defray  titt  eipeneea  of  the  said 
oBot  —  appoiutin^  all  officers  of  the  land  forces,  in  the 
aervioe  of  the  united  atatea,  eroeptlEts  nginiental  offi- 
Mn  —  appi^utini  all  the  ofGcen  of  the  naval  forces, 

SSSl^S^and 


tranunitting  every  half  year  lo  the  reepective  Htatps  an 


officers  and  men  ao  cloalhed,  armed  and  equipped  shall 


a  number  shall  b 


armed  and 

of  such  state,  unlen  the  lecislature  ot  such  sUte  shall 
Judge  that  Huch  extra  numoer  cannot  be  safely  spared 
out  of  the  same.  In  which  cue  they  ahaU  raise  olIicGr. 
eloath,  sjm  and  equip  as  many  of  such  extra  number 

and  men  so  claathed,  armed  and  equipped,  shall  march 
to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  lime  afned  on 

The  uni'led  states  Ui  ^n|^  u^bled  shall  never 


iniled  s 


bills,  I 


ry  foe  the  ds 


appoint  a  commander-in-chiof 

day  to  day  ije  determined,  unless  by  the 


the  deiegatee  of  ei 

entered  on  the  Jon _..,  _.., 

gate;  and  the  delegates  of  a  stale,  or  any  of  them,  at 
Us  or  their  rKiueit  shall  be  furnished  with  a  transcript 
of  the  said  Journal,  except  such  psrls  as  are  »■- - 
eicepted,  to  lay  before  the  lesislaturea  of  the  sc 

Abticlr  z.     The   committee  of  (he  sUtea.   or 


I  BUtes.  shall  fnim  time 
.  tbem  with;  provided  i 
he  said  committee,  for  tl 
:1m  of  confederation,  Chi 
(rem  of  the  united  sUU 


o  time  chink  expedient  to 
at  no  power  be  delenCe^i 
:  exercise  of  which,  by  the 


be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantawa  of 
tbia  union:  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  same,  unices  such  admlnion  be  agreed  to  by  nine 

Abticlb  xti.  AU  bills  of  credit  emitted,  monice  bor- 
rowsd  and  debts  contracted  by,  or  under  the  authority 
of  congna,  before  the  aMembUng  of  the  united  etata, 

deemed  and  consldend^as  a  charge  against  the  unlt«d 
slates,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said 
united  stated,  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly 
pledged. 

Articli  XIII.     Every  state  shaU  atude  by  the  det«r- 


shall  be  inviolably  obeu'ved  by  every  «t4te,  and  the 
union  shall  be  perpetual;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at 
any  time  hereafter  be  tnsde  in  any  nf  them:     unless 


AND  W!f  EREAB  it  hath  pleased  the  Great  Goverr 

f  the  World  to  in'---  ■'--  >---—     '  "--  '---'-- 

ESpectiVBly  lepra 


Dime,  the  bi 
^litify  ch'i^ 
reigned    delegates,    by   virt 


f    the    power   and 


pr«Bents,  in  the  name  and  In  behalf  of  our  respective 

and  every  ot  the  said  a™c]«  of'ain^edeia^n  ^  p^- 
petual   union,   and  all  and  singular  the  matters   and 

ents,  that  cheysLll  abide  by  tlwde'ten^'lio^'of  tbe 
united  states  In  congreas  assembled,  on  aU  questions, 
wh^ch  by  the  said  confederation  are  submitted  to  them. 
And  Chat  the  articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed 
by  the  statee  we  rtepectively  repreaent,  and  Chat  the 
union  shall  be  (jerpetual. 

IN    WITNESS    whereof   we  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands  In  Congreea.     DONG  at  Philadelphia  In  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  the  ninth  Day  of  July  In  the  Year  nf 
our  Lord  one  Thousand  seven  Hundivd  and  Seven 
eight,  and  in  Che  third  year  of  the  Inde 


JOBl. 


IS  part  end  Uhall  ot  tht  State  of  Nan  Hampilart, 
Babtlptt,  John  Wentwobto.  juk", 

Augiat  8,  ins. 
OnUa  pari  and  bihall  of  CAs  StaU  of  ManachuKlu  Bay. 
John  Hancock,  Fkahcis  Dana, 

Rahuel  Adamh,  Jauks  Lovkll. 

ELBBinoE  Gehbt.  Saudel  Holten, 

On  tilt  part  and  in  brhalf  of  Utc  StaU  af  Bhodt  Itland  and 

Providence  Plantalitme. 
William  Ellebt,  John  Collins. 


>  W: 


Nat 


1778. 


L  Nov  26. 


On  the  port  and  behalj  n/  Uu  Slalt  of  Penntvlrania. 

ROBT.  MOBHIB,  WlLLlAH  ClINOAN, 

Daniel  Roberdeao.  Joseph  REin,  July  22nd, 

JoNA  Baiabd  Smith,  1778. 

On  Us  port  and  be/ialf  ol  lite  SUdt  of  Detaieaiv. 
John  Dickinson,  May  5.        Tho.  U'Kean.  Feb.  12, 


1770, 


1779. 


u.  Cabbou,      Do 
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On  On  port  and  bthalf  of  il\*  Slat*  of  Virginia. 
Richard  Hehrt  Lbk.  Jho  Uabtib. 

JoBH  Banibteb.  Francis  IjuHrrooi  Lib. 

TaoMAa  ADiiu, 

On  lAe  part  and  bthall  of  tlu  Stalt  ill  North  Carolina. 
John  Peuic.  July  21.  1778,     Jno.  Wn-uAiia. 

COBHB.  HaBKKTT, 

On  Of  port  and  bthaif  at  tht  StaU  of  South  Conlina, 
Hbhbt  Lahbenb,  Richard  Hittbon, 

WiLUAU  Uenbt  DiurrON,    Tuos.  Uetvabd,  Jcn> 

J»0  MATHIWfc 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  thv  State  of  Qearffia. 
Jno  Waiton,  Z4tli  July,         Edwd.  Lahowobtbt. 

1778. 
Eoirn  Tkuaib, 

AuBtrltf  Hungary  ie  a  monarchy  com- 
poaed  of  a  Cisleithan  portion,  ofiSclaUy  kiiown  as 
Austria,  and  a  TraDaleithan  portion  known  as 
Hungary.  The  reigning  dynasty  is  the  Habs- 
burg-Lorraine  dynasty,  and  the  law  of  succes- 
sion IB  that  the  Crown  passes  by  right  of  primo- 
eeniture  and  lineal  succes^on  to  males,  or,  in 
default  of  malos,  to  females.  Each  country  has 
according  to  the  compromise  made  in  1S67,  its 
own  constitution,  a  limited  monarchy,  and  each 
possesses  a  separate  parliament,  but  they  have 
united  under  a  common  eoveieifm  in  the  estab- 
liahment  of  a  common  arm^  and  navy,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  The  control  in 
regard  to  common  affdrs  and  the  voting  of 
money  for  common  purposes  are  entrusted  to  a 
supreme  body  known  as  the  delegations.  Of 
these  there  are  two,  each  compq^  of  Axty 
members,  representing  the  legislative  bodies  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  the  upper  houses  returning 
twenty  and  the  iower  houses  forty  delegates. 
The  members  of  the  delegations  are  appointed 
tor  one  year,  and  are  summoned  annually  by  the 
emperor  alternately  at  Vienna  and  at  Budapest. 
Subject  to  the  delegations  are  the  three  execu- 
tive departments  for  foreign  affairs,  war,  and 
common  finance,  and  the  common  court  of 
public  accounts.  The  compromise  is  < 
subject  to  periodical  revision,  only  so 
affects  the  regulation  of  the  fiscal  and 
<ual  affairs  of  the  two  countries,  the  quota  paia 
by  them  to  the  common  expenses  of  the  empire, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank. 
After  prolonged  negotiations  a  new  customs 
and  commercial  treaty  was  signed,  October  S, 
1907,  which  recognized  the  equality  and  free- 
dom of  action  of  each  contractmg  party,  and  a 
separate  (but  identical)  customs  tariff  for  each 

Belgium  is  a  kingdom  under  Leopold  II., 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  by  the  constitution  of  1831, 
following  on  the  seceswon  from  the  Netherlands 
in  1830,  declared  to  be  a  constitutional  represen- 
tative, and  hereditary  monarchy.  Belgium  is  a 
neutral  power,  her  neutrality  being  guaranteed 
under  the  Treaty  of  London,  1831,  by  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  the  legislative  power  jointly  in  king, 
senate,  and  chamber  of  deputies.  All  citizens 
over  25,  who  have  lived  at  least  a  year  in  the 
same  commune,  have  a  vote.  An  additional 
vote  is  accorded  them  if  they  ere  (I)  either  35 
years  of  age,  married,  with  legitimate  offspring. 


Kaperty  to  the  value  of  at  least  2,000  francs,  or 
ve  a  corresponding  income  from  such  property, 
or  for  two  years  have  received  at  least  100  France 
a  year  from  Belgium  funds.  Two  additional 
votes  are  gjven  to  citizens  of  25  years  of  age  who 
possess  a  diploma  of  higher  education  or  have 
nlled  a  public  or  private  poution  impl^ng  the 
possession  of  such  education.  No  citizen  can 
nave  more  than  three  votes.  From  this  electo- 
rate both  houses  of  the  le^slature  are  chosen, 
save  for  those  senators  who  are  elected  indirectly. 
The  senate  of  110  membero  is  elected  for  eight 
years.  The  number  of  members  elected  direcuy, 
eighty-three,  is  eaual  to  half  the  number  of 
deputies.  The  indirectly  ele<:t«d  senators  are 
chosen  by  the  provincial  councils,  two  for  each 
province  with  less  than  500,000  inhabitants; 
three  for  each  with  more  than  500,000  and  less 
1,000,000;  and  four  for  each  with  over  1,000,000. 
Tlie  deputies  are  elected  for  foar  years,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  every  40.000  inhabitants, 
and  number  166.  One-halt  retire  every  two 
years.  Senators  must  be  40,  and  deputies  25 
years  of  age.  E^h  deputy  receives  4,000  franca 
yearly,  and  travels  free. 

Bolivia.  The  constitution  of  the  Republic 
of  Bolivia  bears  date  October  28,  1880.  By  its 
provisions  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
president,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by 
direct  popular  vote,  and  not  eligible  for  reflec- 
tion at  the  termination  of  his  period  of  ofRce; 
while  the  legislative  authority  rests  with  a  con- 
gress of  two  chambers,  called  the  senate,  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  The  suffrage  is  possessed 
by  all  who  can  read  and  write.  There  are  six- 
teen senators  (two  for  each  department)  elected 
for  sis  years,  and  sixty-nine  deputies  elected  for 
four  years.  Both  senators  and  deputies  are 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Of  the 
senators  tine-third  retire  every  two  years;  of  the 
deputies  one-half  retire  every  two  years.  Sena- 
tors and  deputies  receive  a  salary  of  500  bolivi- 
anos (40  litre)  per  month  during  the  sitting, 
which,  as  a  rule,  last  for  sixty  days,  but  may  oc 
extended  to  ninety  days.  Extrao nonary  ses- 
sions may  be  held  for  special  purposes.  There 
are  a  president,  two  vice-presidents  and  a  min- 
istry, divided  into  six  departments  — ■  of  foreign 
relations  and  worship;  finance  and  industry; 
government  and  fomento;  justice  and  educa- 
tion;  war:  colonization  and  agriculture. 

Brazil.  A  republic  on  the  east  coast  of 
Central  South  America,  which,  until  1889,  was 
an  empire  under  Emperor  Pedro  II.,  of  the  house 
of  Braganza.  A  revolution  ,  then,  however, 
broke  out,  and  a  new  constitution  was  adopted 
in  February  1891.  The  chief  feature  of  this  was 
the  establishment  of  the  old  provinces  as  twenty- 
one  separate  states,  self-governed  except  for 
federal  purposes,  but  with  all  fiscal  matters,  the 
maintenance  of  order,  the  defense  of  the  country, 
the  currency,  reserved  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  executive  authority  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  president,  elected  for  tour  years  only  by 
the  people  directly.  Legislative  authority  is 
exercised  by  the  national  congress,  composed  of 
a  senate  of  sixty-three  members,  directly  elected 
by  the  states  for  nine  years,  one-third  retiring 
every  three  years,  and  a  chamber  of  deputies  of 
212  members.    Deputies  and  senators  are  paid. 
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The  former  miut  have  been  citizena  for  four  and 
the  latter  for  sis  ^ears.  Deputies  are  elected 
directly,  with  provision  for  nunority  representa- 
tion, for  three  yearSj  one  member  being  chosen 
for  every  70,000  of  tne  population. 

British  Empire.  The  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  British  Empire  nas  been  buUt,  was 
perfected  in  1603,  when  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  were  united.  The  executive  power 
of  the  empire  vesta  in  the  sovereign,  through  his 
ministers.  The  real  power  of  the  empire,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  in  Parliament,  a  body  which 
not  only  has  oomplete  legislative  power,  but 
which  exercises,  through  the  Lower  House, 
much  authority  in  executive  matters.  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  an  Upper  House  of  Lords  and 
a  Lower  House  of  Commons.  It  lasts  seven 
years  or  until  dissolved  by  the  sovereign,  and 
it  usually  meets  annually  for  a  term  ot  about 
six  months.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  are  peers,  who  hold  either  by  hereditary 
right  or  by  crown  appointment  to  the  peerage. 
In  1908  there  were  616  peers.  The  House  of 
Commons  consists  of  members  elected  from 
counties,  boroughs,  and  universities  —  670  in 
all  in  1»08. 

The  Colonies  proper  form  three  classes:  —  (1) 
The  Crown  Colonies,  which  are  entirely  controlled 
by  the  home  government;  (2)  thore  possessing 
Sepresenlaiive  Instiiulums,  in  which  ttie  Crown 
has  no  more  than  a  veto  on  legislation,  but  the 
home  government  retains  the  control  of  public 
officers;  and  (3)  those  possessing  fUsponsibU 
Government,  in  which  the  home  government  has 
no  control  over  any  public  officer,  though  the 
Crown  appoints  the  governor  and  still  retains  a 
veto  on  legislation. 

The  established  Church  of  England  is  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  the  king 
is  the  supreme  head;  but  all  reliKions  are  tol- 
erated and  are  equal  at  law.  Public  instruction 
is  not  compulsoi?.  but  the  national  board  of 
education  maintains  control  of  the  school 
boards  and  reauires  that  accommodations  be 
provided  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fourteen  years.  Secondary  education 
is  not  controlled  by  tbe  government,  but 
the  university  system  is,  perhaps,  more  per- 
fectly developed  m  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  each  has  its  graded  systems  of  courts  of 
justice. 

The  PaTliament. —  The  present  form  of  Parlia- 
ment, divided  into  two  houses,  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons,  dales  from  the  middle  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  popular  vote, 
about  one-sixth  of  the  population  being  electors, 
and  the  election  must  be  by  secret  vote  by  ballot. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  peers,  who 
hold  their  seats  by  hereditary  right,  by  creation 
of  the  sovereign,  by  virtue  of  office  (the  bishops), 
by  election  for  life  (the  Irish  peers),  and  by  elec- 
tion for  the  term  of  Parliament  (the  Scottish 

No  one  under  21  years  of  age  can  be  a 
member  of  Parliament.  All  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and 


all  ^vemment  contractors  and  sheriffs  or  re- 
tummg  officers  are  disqualified.  No  English  or 
Scottish  peer  can  be  elected  to  the  House  of 

Commons;  but  non-representative  Irish  peers 
are  eligible  for  membersnip. 

The  present  Cabinet  consists  of  the  following 

1.  Prime  MinisUr  and  (usually)  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

3.  Lord  Pnvy  Seal. 

4.  Lord  Frendent  of  the  Council  artd  PretidetU 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

5.  Chancelior  of  Ike  Exchequer. 

6.  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Home  Affairt. 

7    Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign  Affair*. 

8.  Secretary  of  State  for  The  Colonies. 

9.  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

10.  Secretary  of  Stale  for  War. 

11.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

12.  Lord  ChaneeUor  ol  Ireland. 

13.  President  of  Local  Government  Board. 

14.  President  of  Board  of  Trade. 

15.  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

16.  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

17.  President  of  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries. 

18.  Postmaeter  General. 

19.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  right  of  Edward  Vll.  to  the  throne  of 
England  rests  upon  the  statute  by  which  the 
succession  to  the  Crown  of  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  vested  upon  Princess  Sophia  of 
Hanover  and  "the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Protestants," 

Tlie  present  ruler  is  "Edward  VII.,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  ot  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Domin- 
ions Beyond  the  Seas.  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Emperor  of  India,"  as  his  title  was  de- 
clarea  under  the  Royal  Title  Act,  proclaimed 
November  4,  1901. 

The  Heir  Apparent.^  The  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne  is  the  eldest  son  ot  the  King,  Geoim 
Frederick,  Prince  ot  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall 
and  York,  and  Duke  of  Rothsay,  in  Scotland. 

Bulgaria.  By  the  treaty  of  Beriin,  1878. 
Bulgaria  was  constituted  an  autonomous  and 
tributary  principality  under  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Porte.  In  1885,  Eastern  Roumelia  was 
united  to  Bulgaria.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  prince,  assisted  by  a  council  ot 
ministers,  and  the  legislative  power  in  a  single 
chamber,    the   Sobranje,  or  national   assembly. 


population.  There  is  also  a  Great  Sobranje, 
conMSting  of  delegates  selected  in  the  proportion 
ot  one  to  10,000  of  the  population,  to  which 
constitutional  and  other  Questions,  such  as  a 
vacancy  on  the  throne  or  the  acquisition  ot  ter- 
ritory, must  be  referred. 

California.  A  Constitution  was  framed 
by  a  convention  of  delegates  assembled  in  the 
pueblo  of  Monterey  in  the  year  1S49,  but  it  did 
not  become  effective  until  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  the  act  of  admisraon, 
September  9,  1850.  In  1862  the  Constitution 
received  important  amendments,  and  in  1879 
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a.  new  Constitution  was  adopted.  Since  that 
year  aumerouB  amendments  have  been  made, 
out  all  of  minor  importance.  To  amend  the  Cali- 
fornia Conetitution  it  is  necessary  only  to  secure 
a  two-thirda  majority  in  each  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  and  a  simple  majority  vote  for  the 
ameadmenta  at  the  next  popular  election. 
The  State  legislature  is  composed  of  the 
Senat«,  a  body  of  forty  members,  elected  for 
terms  of  four  years — half  the  number  being 
elected  each  two  years  —  and  the  Assembly, 
eighty  members,  elected  for  two  years.  The 
qualifications  for  eliKibility  to  the  Senate 
Assembly  are  citizenahip  of  the  State  for  three 
years  and  residence  in  the  district  for  one  year,  i 
Neither  house  of  the  Legislature  possesses  any 
advantage  over  the  other  in  orieinating  legisla- 
tioQ.  Certain  of  the  gqveraor  is  appomtmeDts  | 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 
In  impeachment  cases  the  Assembly  brmgs  the 
impeachment,  and  it  ia  tried  by  the  Senate. 
The  present  Constitution  coniains  numerous 
specific  prohibitions  of  local  and  special  lawa, 
besides  forbidding  them  in  all  cases  where  a 
general  law  can  Be  made  applicable.  In  1870 
there  was  adopted  a  complete  set  of  codes- — 
politick,  civil,  civil  procedure,  and  penal  — 
and  these  liave  been  subject  to  amendment  at 
each  session  of  the  Legislature.  At  the  session 
of  1905  the  penal  code  and  code  of  civil  pro- 
cedure were  revised.  The  term  of  office  of 
the  governor  is  four  years.  He  possesses 
supreme  executive  authority,  issues  all  com- 
missions, ia  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  is  charged  with  responsibility  to 
aee  that  all  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  All 
State  boards  and  commissions,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  are  filled  by  his  appointment, 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  being  required 
in  certain  instances,  and  in  others  not.  He  is 
empowered  to  grant  pardons,  but  where  a 
person  has  been  more  than  once  convicted 
there  is  required  the  assent  of  a  majority 
of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
governor  is  vested  with  authority  to  call  the 
Legislature  together  in  extraordinary  sesaion. 
During  sessions  of  the  Legislature  the  governor 
may  veto  any  bill  which  has  passed,  and  it  does 
not  become  uiw  unless  it  agam  passes,  and  by  a 
two-thirda  vote  in  each  house.  Beaides  the 
governor  and  secretary  of  Btal«  the  other 
officials  are  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  is 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the  State  con- 
troller, the  attorney-general,  the  State  treas- 
urer, the  State  surveyor-general,  who  is  also 
registrar  of  the  land  office,  the  superintendent 
of  pubhc  instruction,  and  the  State  printer. 
The  moat  important  State  boarda  and  com- 
missions are:  The  board  of  education;  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  university,  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  terms  of  sixteen  years ;  the 
State  fa«ard  of  prison  directors,  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  terras  of  ten  years,  and  having 
entire  control  of  the  penitentiaries;  the  State 
board  of  equalization,  elected  at  general  elec- 
tions, and  dealing  with  the  assessment  of  prop- 
erty tor  revenue  purposes;  the  railroad  com- 
mission, elected  and  vested  with  authority  to 
regulate  railroad  charges;  the  bank 
non,  the  State  board  of  health,  the 


and  the  commisaion  of  public 
works,  the  State  board  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections, board  of  apiculture,  and  the  com- 
mission in  lunacy.  The  last-named,  which  is 
an  ex-offido  commisaion  iliade  up  of  State 
officers,  controls  the  hospitals  for  the  insane- 
California  ia  divided  into  fifty-seven  counties, 
one  of  which  —  San  Francisco  —  iias  a  com- 
bined county  and  city  government;  the  other 
fifty-six  have  county  governments  distinct  from 
the  government  of  the  cities  and  towns  which 
j  they  contain.  County  govrtiiments  are  created 
by  the  Legislature  by  general  act.  In  each 
county  government  the  legislative  authority  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  supervisors  of  five  mem- 
bers elected  from  diatricte.  The  other  county 
officers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  also  elective. 

City  charters  are  framed  by  boarda  of  free- 
holders elected  for  that  purpose;  are  submitted 
to  the  votera  of  the  cities  for  which  tliey  are 
framed,  and  must  afterwards  be  ratified  by  the 
Legislature.  Towns  are  incorporated  by  vote 
of  their  inhabitants  under  a  general  municipal 
corporations  act,  providing  Tor  six  different 
classes  of  corporations,  according  to  papulation. 

Canada.  The  I^iminion  m  Canada  origi- 
nally consisted  of  the  two  provinces  of  Canada  — 
Upper  and  Lower  — Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  but  the  "British  North  American 
Act,"  which  was  passed  in  1867,  not  only  pro- 
vided for  the  consolidation  of  tnese  provinces, 
but  made  nroviaion  for  the  admission  of  British 
Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Northwest . 
Territories  and  Newfoundland,  a  privilege  of 
which  Newfoundland  alone  has  not  availed  her- 
self. In  accorda:ice  with  this  act  of  consolidation 
the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  ia  "similar  in 
principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  and, 
while  the  executive  authority  ia  vested  in  the 
Britiah  Sovereign,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Dominion  ia  exercised  by  a  Parliament  of  two 
Houses — 'the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Each  province  forming  the  Dominion 
has  a  separate  Parliament  ana  administration, 
a  lieutenant-governor  being  at  the  head  of  all 
provincial  bodies.  The  Senate  of  the  Dominion 
is  composed  of  eightv-one  members,  who  have 
been  nominated  for  life.  Each  must  be  at  least 
30  years  of  age,  a  bom  or  naturalized  sub- 
ject and  possessed  of  14.000  worth  of  property 
in  the  province  from  which  he  was  appointed. 
The  213  members  of  the  House  are  elected  by 
the  vote  of  their  constituencies,  the  electors  of 
which  are  qualified  by  the  act  of  each  provincial 
assembly.  The  Speaker  of  the  Senate  and 
House  each  receives  a  aalary  of  H.OOO,  while 
each  member  of  the  two  faousea  is  granted  a 
session  allowance  of  SI, 500,  with  ten  cents  per 
mile  for  traveling  expenses.  In  cases  of  absence, 
except  for  sickness,  the  sum  of  S8  per  diem  ia 
deducted.  The  Oovemor-General,  who  receives 
a  salary  of  S50,000  per  annum,  ia  appointed 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  and  he  ia  assisted  in  his  functions  by  a 
council  composed  of  fourteen  beads  of  depart- 
ments, each  of  whom  receives  a  aalary  of  $7,000 
per  annum,  except  the  Premier,  who  has  a  salary 
of  S8,000  per  annum.  The  heada  of  departments 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Premier  and  PrttiderU  of  the  Council. 
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2.  Seeretary  of  SlaU. 

3.  MiMRier  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

4.  Minister  of  Jti»tie«  and  AtUrmey-Getural. 

5.  Minialer  of  Marine  and  Figheries. 

6.  Minister  of  Raiiviayi  and  Canals. 

7.  Afinwter  of  MUitia  and  Defence. 

8.  Miniater  of  Finance. 

9.  Foelmasler-General  and  Minister  of  Labor. 

10.  Minister  of  AgricuUure. 

11.  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

12.  Minister  of  Interior. 

13.  Minister  of  CusUrms. 

14.  Minuter  of  Inland  Revenue. 

The  representatioD  from  the  several  provinces 
IB  BM  followa:  Oatario,  twenty-four  SeDatora, 
ninety-two  Commons;  Quebec,  twenty-four 
Senators,  sixty-five  Commons;  Nova  Scotia, 
ten  Senatora,  twenty  Commons;  New  Bruns- 
wick, ten  Senators,fourt«en  Commons;  Manitoba, 
four  SenatorB,Beven  Commons;  British  Columbia, 
three  Senators,  six  Commons;  Prince  Edward 
Island,  four  Senators,  &ve  Commons;  Northwest 
Temtories,  two  Senators,  four  Commons. 

ProTiincial  Government.  By  the  provisions  of 
the  Consohdation  Act  each  province  has  full 
power  to  regulate  its  own  local  affairs  and 
dispose  of  its  own  revenue,  provided  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  policy  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment. Tlie  lieutenant-governor  of  each 
province  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-General, 
while  the  other  officials  are  elected  by  the  people. 
There  is  a  very  perfect  system  of  municipal 
government  throughout  the  Dominion,  the  coud- 
tiea  and  townships  having  local  governments 
or  councils  which  regulate  their  local  taxatioQ. 
The  administration  of  justice  is  based  on  tlie 
English  model,  except  in  Quebec  Province,  where 
the  old  French  law  prevails.  The  only  court 
that  has  jurisdiction  throughout  the  Dominion 
(except  the  Exchequer  and  the  Maritime  Court) 
is  the  Supreme  Court,  the  ultimate  court  of  ap- 
peal in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  certain  cases 
an  appeal  may  be  had  to  her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council. 

Chile.  ChUe  is  a  Republic,  with  kws  ad- 
ministered under  »  Constitution  formed  in  1833 
and  subsequently  amended.  The  President  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  five  years  by  indirect  vote, 
much  BB  the  Uke  officer  is  chosen  in  the  United 
States.    He  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  as  follows ; 

Secretary  of  Premier  and  tSecretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Secretary  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction. 

Secretary  of  Finance. 

Secretary  of  War  and  Marine 

Secretary  of  Industry  and  Public  Works. 

He  is  not  eligible  for  reflection  tor  a  succeed- 
ing term.  The  day  of  election  is  June  25th  of 
the  last  year  of  tne  President's  term  of  office, 
and  the  inaugural  date  is  September  ISth  of  the 
same  year.  Congress  consists  of  two  Houses  — 
a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  !t!em- 
bers  of  the  Senate  are  elected  by  popular  vote 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  Deputies  are  chosen 
in  the  same  way  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
proportion  is  one  Senator  for  three  Deputies. 
Electors  must  be  21  years  of  age  and 
able  to  read  and  write.  The  republic  is  divided 
into  provinces,  which  are  suboivided  into  de- 


partments. Local  government  is  exerdeed  in 
the  former  by  Intendenta  and  in  the  latter  by 
Gobemadores.  The  police  of  Santiago  and  the 
capitals  of  the  provinces  are  oi^anized  and 
regulated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

China.       The  tenth  Emperor  of  China,  the 
present   sovereign   of   the   Manchu  dynasty   of 


In  1Mb  country  there 
tary  succession  to  the  throne,  the  right  being 
given  each  sovereign  to  appoint  as  his  sueoeseor 
a  member  of  tlte  family  of  a  younger  generation. 
In  the  case  of  the  late  Emperor  Tung-Chi,  who 
died  in  his  80th  year,  no  BuceasBor  was 
named,  but,  as  a  result  of  arrangements  con- 
ducted by  the  Empress  Dowager  Tscu-Hszi 
(bom  November  17,. 1834),  widow  of  the  Em- 
peror Hien~Feng,  predecessor  and  father  of  Tung- 
Chi,  in  conjunction  with  Prince  Chun,  the  infant 
son  of  the  latter  was  dedgnated  as  tne  nominal 
occupant  of  the  throne.  The  young  Emperor, 
having  become  of  age,  assumed  the  government 
in  March,  1887.  Two  years  later,  in  February, 
be  assumed  full  control.  An  imperial  edict 
stating  that  the  Emperor  had  resigned  power  to 
the  Empress  Dowager  was  issued  September  22, 
1898,  and  as  a  result  the  direction  of  affairs  re- 
mained in  her  hands  until  her  death,  November 
15,  1908.  Pu-yi,  an  infant  (whose  official  name 
is  Hsuantung),  was.  on  the  death  of  Kuang-su, 
November  8,  1908,  aocreed  the  royal  successorof 
the  latter. 

The  Ministry. —  Civil  Administration  (Lipou), 
Soun  Chia-Nai ;  Finance  (Houpou),  Young  Lou; 
Religion  and  Ceremonies  (Lipou),  Shihhsu;  War 
(Pingpou),  Koun-Kang;  Justice  (Hsingpou), 
Kouei-heng;  Foreign  Office  (Li-fan-yuan),  Ching- 
hsin  and  A-Ko-tan;  Censoni  (Tou-tcha^yoiien),  - 
Pouliang  and  Lu-jun-hsiang;  Imperal  Academy 
(Han-lin-youan),  K'oun-kang;  Railroads  and 
Mines,  Wang-wen-shao ;    Coimaelors  of  the  Em- 

ere  (Cheng- wou-chou),  Ch'ing,  Young-lou, 
'oun-Kang,  Wang-wen-shao,  Ixju-ch'ouan-lin, 
Ch'u-houng-chi,  Chan-chih-fung,  Liou-k'oun-^. 
The  Nation. —  The  laws  of  the  empire  are  laid 
down  in  the  Ta-ts'ing-hwei-tien,  or  "Collected 
Regulations"  of  the  Ts'ing  dynasty,"  and  are 
founded  on  the  idea  that  the  government  of  the 
state  be  based  upon  the  government  of  its  fam- 
ily. To  tlie  Chun  Chi  Chu,  or  the  Privy  Council, 
,  or  Grand  Council,  is  intrusted  the  supreme  dii««- 
I  tion  of  the  empire.  The  supreme  direction  of 
'  the  administration  is  in  the  bands  of  the  Nei-Ko, 
I  or  Cabinet,  which  is  composed  of  four  members, 
two  of  Manchu  and  two  of  Chinese  origin.  In 
I  addition  to  the  above  are  two  assistants  from  the 
Han-Lin,  or  Great  College,  whose  duties  are  to 
see  that  nothing  contrary  to  both  the  civil  and 
religious  laws  of  the  empire  contained  in  the  Ta- 
ts'ing-hwei-tien  and  sacred  books  of  Confucius 
is  done.  The  members  of  tiiis  Cabinet  are  de- 
nominated Ta-hsio-sliih,  or  Ministers  of  State; 
and  under  their  orders  are  the  Chu-pu,  or  seven 
boards  of  government.  Each  of  these  boards  ia 
presided  over  by  a  Manchu  and  a  Chinese.  These 
bottfdaareaafoUows:    (1)    The  Board  of  CivU 
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(3)  The  Bo&rd  of  Rites  and  Ceremoniea,  whoce 
duty  is  to  enforce  the  I&wb  and  custoniB  to  bo 
observed  by  the  people ;  (4)  TheMihtary  Board; 
(5)  The  Board  of  Public  Works;  (6)  The  High 
Tribunal  of  CrimiDal  Juriadiction,  and  (7)  The 
Admiralty  Board  at  TientHin,  eBtablished  in  1885. 
A  body  that  is  independent  of  the  Government 
and  theoretically  is  above  the  central  adminis- 
tration is  the  Tu-ch'a-yuen,  or  Board  of  Public 
Ceoaora.  The  membership  numbers  between 
forty  and  fifty,  who  are  under  two  preaidents, 
one  of  Manchu  and  the  other  of  Chinese  birth. 
By  an  ancient  custom  of  the  empire  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  permitted  hi  present  any 
remonstrance  to  the  sovereign.  It  is  necessary 
that  one  censor  be  present  at  the  meetings  of 
each  of  the  Government  Boards.  On  January 
19,  1861,  the  Tsundi  Yamen,  or  Foreign  Office, 
was  created  by  a  decree,  and  in  July,  1902,  it 
was  superseded  by  the  formation  of  a  new  For- 
eign Office  designated  as  the  Wai-wu-pu.  Prince 
CEing  was  appointed  president,  and  tliis  ofGce, 
with  its  four  secretaries,  took  precedence  over 
all  other  boards.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
between  Ruasiaand  Japan  in  1905,  a  treaty  and 
additional  agreement  relating  to  Manchuria  were 
entered  into  between  Japan  and  China.  By  the 
former  the  Chinese  Government  consented  to  all 
the  transfers  and  assignments  made  by  Russia 
to  Japan  in  Manchuria;  and  the  latter  provides, 
tnler  alia,  for  the  speedy  opening  by  China  of 
the  following  cities  and  towns  in  &fanchuria  as 
places  of  international  residence  and  trade :  — 
Feng-huong-ch'eng,  Liao-yang,  Hsinmintun, 
Tung-chiang-tzu  (on  the  Liao  River),  and  Fa-ku- 
men  in  Fengtien  Province;  Ch'ang-ch'im,  Kirin, 
Harbin,  Ninguta,  Hunch'un,  andSansingin  the 
Kirin  Province;  and  Tsitsihar,  Hailar,  Aihun, 
and  Hanchuli  in  the  Heilungchiang  Province. 

Colombia.  The  Republic  of  Colombia 
gained  its  independence  of  Spain  in  1810,  and 
was  officially  constituted  December  27,  1819. 
It  split  up  into  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  the 
Republic  of  New  Granada,  February  20,  1832. 
The  Constitution  of  April  1,  1858,  cnanged  the 
Repubhc  into  a  confederation  of  eisht  ijtatea, 
under  the  name  of  Confederation  Gmnadina. 
On  September  20,  1861,  the  convention  of  Bogota 
brought  out  the  confederation  under  the  new 
name  of  United  Stales  of  New  Granada,  nith 
nine  States.  On  May  8,  1863,  an  improved 
Constitution  was  formed,  and  the  States  reverted 
to  the  old  name  Colombia  —  United  States  of 
Colombia.  The  revolution  of  1885  brought 
about  another  change,  and  the  national  council 
of  Bogotd,  compost  of  three  delegatos  from 
each  State,  promulgatod  the  Constitution  of 
August  4,  1886.  The  sovereignty  of  the  States 
was  abolished,  and  they  became  simple  depart- 
ments, withgovemors  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  though  they  have  retained  some 
of  their  old  rights,  such  as  the  management  of 
their  own  finances.  The  legislative  power  rests 
with  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
contains  forty-eight  Senators  of  whom  three 
are  chosen  for  the  Federal  District  bythePresi- 
dent  and  two  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  three  for 
each  department  by  the  governor,  his  secreta- 
ries ana  the  premdent  or  judge  of  the  Court  of 


Accounts  of  each  department.  The  House  of 
Representatives  consists  of  MTty-seven  members 
elected  by  the  people  in  twenty-four  electoral 
ciroumscnptions  (one  for  every  50,000  of  popu- 
lation), but  in  each  of  the  four  intendencies 
appointed  by  the  Intendente,  his  secretary  and 
three  inhabitants  are  chosen  by  the  municipal 
council  of  the  capital  of  the  intendency.  Seoa- 
tora  and  Representatives  are  elected  for  four 
years.  The  President  is  chosen  by  Congress  in 
public  session  and  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes.  His  term  of  office  is  four  years,  but  the 
present  Preadent  is  appointed  exceptionally  for 
ten  years  from  January  1,  1905.  Congress  elects 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  a  substitute,  who,  should 
the  President  and  Vice-President  during  a  Presi- 
dential term  vacate  the  office  of  Pre«dent,  fills 
the  vacancy.  The  Ministries  are  those  of  the 
Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance  and  the  Treas- 
ury, War,  PubRc  Instruction,  and  Public  Works. 
Colorado.  The  original  Constitution  of 
1876  is  still  in  foree  in  Colorado,  though  up  to 
1004  it  has  been  ten  times  amended.  The  Le^»- 
lature,  known  as  the  General  Assembly,  cousiats 
of  a  Senate  of  thirty-five  membere  elected  for 
tour  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years, 
and  of  a  House  of  Representatives  of  sixty-five 
members  elected  for  two  years.  Sessions  are  bi- 
ennial and  are  limited  to  ninety  days.  All  bills 
for  raising  revenue  must  originate  m  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  the  right  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  impeach'  of  the  Senators, 
to  try  and  determine  impeachments.  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  may  be  proposed  in 
either  House,  but  to  become  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution they  must  have  received  the  sanction 
of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  each 
House  and  of  a  majority  ratification  by  popular 
vote.  Eligible  to  either  House  are  eh  citizens 
of  the  United  States  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  twelve  months  resident  in  the  district  tor 
which  they  seek  election.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  governor  elected  for  two  years.  He 
is  commander- ill-chief  of  the  State  militia.  It 
rests  with  him  to  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  offi- 
cers not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law  or  the 
Constitution.  He  may  summon  special  sessions 
of  the  Legislature,  and  has  a  limited  power  to 
grant  reprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons.  In 
legislation  he  hfis  the  poweroC  veto,  which  maybe 
overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House. 
The  State  officials  are  the  governor,  secretary 
of  stete,  a  lieutenanl^govemor,  an  auditor, 
a  treasurer,  an  attorney-general,  and  a  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  governor,  are  elected  on  a  two-year 

Connecticut.    The  present  Constitution 
of  Connecticut  was  adopted  in  1818  and  there 

have  been  thirty-one  amendments  to  it  at  differ- 
ent times.  The  Legislative  power  is  vested  in 
the  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
a  House  of  Representatives.  T&  Senate  at  pres- 
ent consists  of  thirty-five  membere,  one  from 
each  of  the  senatorial  districts  into  which  the 
State  is  divided.  The  House  of  Representatives 
consists  of  255  members,  who  must  be  electors 
of  the  towns  for  which  they  are  elected,  each 
town  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  being  entitled  to 
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aend  two  repreeentAtiveH.      Members   of  each 

House  are  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
The  supreme  executive  power  ia  vested  in  a 
governor  elected  for  two  years  by  the  legal 
voters.  He  must  be  an  elector  of  the  State  and 
be  over  30  years  of  age.  His  duties  include 
the  command  of  the  military  forces,  the  ad- 
journment of  the  legislature  when  necessary, 
the  recommendation  of  legislation,  the  grantine 
of  reprieves  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  bi 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  supervision  of 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  Every  bdl  passed 
by  both  Houses  requires  the  aseent  of  the  gov- 
ernor, who  may  within  three  days  remit  it  for 
recoDsideration  to  the  House  in  which  it  origi- 
nated; if  then  the  bill  be  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority in  each  House  it  becomes  law.  Amend- 
ments  to    the    Constitution    agreed  to    by  a 


latuTB  next  elected,  and  approved  by  the  peopk 
at  special  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  in  each ! 
town,  become  part  of  the  Constitution,  The 
State  officials  are:  the  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  treasurer,  and  the  comptroller  of  public 
accounts.  For  local  administration  the  State 
is  divided  into  eight  counties,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  cities,  boreughs,  and  townships. 

Constitution  of  the  Unit«d  States 
ot  America.  In  May,  1785,  a  committee  of 
Congress  made  a  report  recommending  an 
alteration  in  the  Article  of  Confederation,  but 
no  action  was  taken  on  it,  and  it  was  left  to 
the  State  Legislatures  to  proceed  in  the  matter. 
In  January,  1786,  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
passed  a  resolution  providingfor  the  appointment 
of  five  commissioners,  who,  or  any  three  of  them, 
should  meet  such  commissioners  as  might  be 
appointed  in  the  other  States  of  the  Umon,  at 
a,  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  upon,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  trade  of  the  United  States; 
to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in  their 
oommercial  regulations  may  be  necessary  to 
their  common  interest  and  their  permanent 
harmony;  and  to  report  to  the  several  States 
such  an  act,  relative  to  this  great  object,  as, 
when  ratified  by  them,  will  enable  the  United 
States  in  Congress  effectually  to  provide  for 
the  same.  The  Virginia  commisBioners,  after 
some  correspondence,  fixed  the  first  Monday  in 
September  as  the  time,  and  the  city  of  Annapolis 
as  the  place  for  the  meeting,  buf  only  four  other 
States  were  represented,  viz:  Delaware,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  the  com- 
miasionere  appomted  by  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Carolma.  and  Rhode  Island 
failed  to  attend.  Under  the  circumstances  of 
BO  partial  a  representation,  the  commissioners 
present  agreed  upon  a  report  (drawn  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  of  New  York),  expressing  thei 


Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government  ade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union;    and  to 

report  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the 
United  Stetes  in  Congress  assembled  as.  when 
agreed  to  by  them  and  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  Legislatures  of  every  State,  would 
effectually  provide  for  the  same.  Congress, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1787,  adopted  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  a  convention,  and  the 
Legislatures  of  those  States  which  had  not 
already  done  so  (with  the  exception  of  Rhode 
Island),  promptly  appointed  delegates.  On  the 
25th  of  May,  seven  States  having  convened, 
George  Washington,  of  Virginia,  was  unani- 
mouuy  elected  President,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  proposed  constitution  was  commenced. 
On  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  the  Constitu- 
tion as  engrossed  and  agreed  upon  was  signed 
by  all  the  membere  present,  except  Mr,  Gerry, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Messrs.  Mason  and  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  The  president  of  the  con- 
vention transmitted  it  to  Congress,  with  a  reso- 
lution, stating  how  the  propMed  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  put  in  operation,  and  an 
explanatory  letter.  Con^ss,  on  the  28tb  of 
September,  1787,  directed  the  Constitution  so 
framed,  with  the  resolutions  and  letter  concern- 
ing the  same,  to  "be  transmitted  to  the  several 
Legislatures  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  chosen  in  each  State  by 
the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves 
of  the  convention."  On  the  4th  of  March,  1789, 
the  day  which  had  been  fixed  tor  commencing 
the  operations  of  Government  under  the  new 
Constitution,  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  con- 
ventions chosen  in  each  State  to  consider  it.  as 
follows:  Delaware,  December 7,  1787;  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  12,  1787;  New  Jersey,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1787;  Georgia,  January  2,  1788;  Connec- 
ticut, January  9,  1788;  MasHachuaette,  February 
6,  1788;  Maryland,  April  28.  1788;  South  Caro- 
lina, May  23,  1788;  New  Hampshire,  June  21, 
1788;  Virginia,  June  28,  1788;  and  New  York, 
July  26,  1788,  The  President  informed  Con- 
gress, on  the  28th  of  January,  1790,  that  North 
Carolina  had  ratified  the  Constitution  Novem- 
ber 21,  1789;  and  he  informed  Congress  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1790,  that  Rhode  Island  had  rati- 
fied the  Constitution  May  29,  1789,  Vermont, 
in  convention,  ratified  the  Constitution  Janu- 
ary 10,  1791,  and  was.  by  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  February  18,  1791,  "received  and 
admitted  into  this  Union  as  a  new  and  entire 
member  of  the  United  States." 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

mwpie  ot  the  Uni( 


advance  the  interests  of  the  Ui 
by  which  they  were  respectively  delegated  would 
concur,  and  use  their  endeavora  to  procure  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  States,  in  the  appoints 
ment  of  commissioners  to  meet  at  Philadelphia 
01  the  second  Monday  of  May  following,  to  teke 
into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  United 
States;  to  devise  such  further  provisions  as 
should  appear  to  them  necessary  to  render  the 


herein  crutcd  ■hall 


SEcnUN  II.  1,  Ths  Hduh  □[  ReprasMiUtivcB  ■hail 
V  i^ninposKl  of  matnbeni  choBen  avery  KaiDd  y«ar  by 
he  peopl<^  Hi  the  several  Btal«,  and  the  eleeton  in  each 
iste  ihsll  have  the  quaUaeatioai  nquiuta  tor  eleeton 
[  the  moel  numeroua  branoh  Di  the  State  Le^ilatnra. 

2.  No  pcnon  eholl  be  a  RepreaeDUtlve  who  shall  » 
ave  atlsined  to  the  a^e  at  twanty-Svs  lltun,  and  OM 


-■""8 


)^e 
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'ncfiS 


no\,    worn   etoDwi,   pe  on   uuu 

which  be  ibAll  ba  Ehaasn. 

3.  Repmantatim  »nd  duvot  taxes  shall  bs 
tionad  anumg  tb*  Mvenil  Blatea  which  tnsy  b«  ii 
within  thia  Union  Bocordina:  to  their  mpacUve  numbera. 
which  ahall  be  datennined  by  iidilinii  to  thg  whula  niun- 
bar  of  trea  peraons,  includinK  those  bound  to  acrvicsa  for 
a  tarm  of  yean,  and  exciuding  Indiana  nut  lAxed,  thi 
Sftba   of  all   other  peraunB.     Tha  actus)   enuncntl 
ahall  ba  made  within  three  yeara  after  the  fiist  meel 
of  the  Congma  of  the  United  Statn.  and  within  ev 

ahSlby  law  direct.     The*numbe'''Df  Rtp™^ti 


Rhode  Iitand  and  Providen . ,  .,   ™. 

out,  5;  NewYorL.  fl;  New  Jcraey.  *;  Pennuylvania, 
Delaware.  1;  Maryland,  8;  Virginia.  10:  North  C»i 
lina.  5-.   South  Carolina,  S;   and  OeoiKU.  3.* 

4'  When  vacanciee  happen  in  the  repraentation  frc 
any  Btate,  the  Executive  Authority  tWeof  ahall  iaa 
wnta  of  election  to  fill  auch  vscancieg. 

5.  The  Houae  of  Repreaentetivn  shall  cbooee  their 
Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  ahall  have  the  aole  power 
□I  impecchment. 

8EcnoH  III.  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  Butee  ehall 
be  eornpoeed  of  two  Senatoia  from  each  State,  chneen 
by  the  LegiBlature  Ihereor,  for  six  yearsl  and  each 
Senator  ahall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immedialely  after  they  ihall  be  s»emb1ed  in  con- 


tbe  expiration  of  the  eixth  year,  go  that  one^third  may 

by  rteignation.  or  otherwiae,'  durinK  Ihe  recess  of  the 
Lemslatlire  of  any  State,   the  Executive  thereof  may 

the  Legislature.  w£ch'Bhafl"then  fill  such^vaS^iaf  " 

3.  No  penoD  shall  be  a  t^enstoT  who  shall  not  have 

attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  ' 

a  ciliien  of  the  United  States,  and  who 


4.  The  Vice-Fr 
President  of  the  1 
they  be  equally  di 


t  Slate  for  which  he 
.  shall  be 


pcaehniente.  When  sittjne  for  that  purpuee,  they  ahall 
be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside: 

7.  Judpnent  in  ess™  of  impeachmBnl  shall  not  ex- 
tend further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  diaquali- 
Gcation  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or 
profit  under  the  Unit«d  States;   but  the  party  convicted 


2.  The  ConEnes  shall  aesemble  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in 
Deoembtr,  unleea  they  ahall  by  law  appoint  a  diflerent 

BEcnoN  V.  1.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of 
the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
memben,  and  a  majority  of  each  ehaU  ennstituto  a 
quorum  to  do  busineas;  but  a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authoriied  to 
Bompel  the  attendance  of  absent  members  in  such  man- 
ner and  under  such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

2.  EMh  Honiie  may  dflprmino  the  rules  of  lis  pro- 
CMdinfts.  punish  il*  members  for  disorderly  behavior. 

3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings. 


publisl 


may  in  tbeir  judgnicnt  req 
aae  Article  XIV..  Amendment*. 


entered  on 
lUt   the  eoi 


the  deaire  of  one-fifth  of  thoae 
th»  joumoL 
luring   the   aesaion   of   Congreaa, 


Heprcsenta^TCB 


>rity  o 


United  States 
the   United 


and   no   person  holding  any  office  under   the   Uni 
States  shall  be  a  mainbei  of  either  Houae  during 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue 

or  concur  with  amendments. 


originaM   i 


n-bUls. 


he  shall  >i, 
Ueclions,  ■ 

Dn  their  journal,  and  proceed  It 


if  heappry.  ,^ . -. 

ori^imlad,  wbo  shall  enter  tt 


Sre*  to  pus  the  bUl,  it  shall  be  sent,  toaether  with  tha 
iections.  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  like- 
wise be  reconsidend;  and  if  approved  by  two-thirda 
of  that  House  it  shall  become  a  Uw.  But  in  all  such 
cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by 


ely.     If  any  bill  shall  not  be 

..ned    by   the   President   within    ten   days    (Hum 
iioopted)  after  it  shall  have  been  preaented   ■-   ' 


igned  it,   unleaa   the  Coi 
3.  Every  order. 


ks  it  be  had 

inEnes  by   their  adjournment 

ion,  or  vote  to  which  the  eon- 
ind  House  of  Representativce 

to  the  Prssidflnt  of  theUnited 


welfai 


the  cose  of  a  bill. 

..  The  Congress  ebaU  have 

nd  provide  for  the  comm 
of  tbe  United  States:  bui 
Ba  shall  be  unifonr 

oney  on   the   oredit  of   the 


lith  the  Indian  tribea. 
!  of  naCurslilation  and 
Lnlciuptciea  tiiroughout 


United  States. 

3.  To  regulato  commerce  * 

"T^f  o  eat^iiS"an  unifor^i 
unifortn  laws  on  the  aubjeet  of 
the  United  Slates. 

S.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  tbenot,  and  of 
for«En  coin,  and  Bx  the  atandoid  of  weights  and  meai- 

A.  To  provide  tor  the  punishment  of  oounterfeitina 
the  secuntin  and  current  coin  of  the  United  BUtee. 

7.  To  eetablish  post-officFfl  and  post-roads. 

8.  To  promoto  the  profreas  of  science  and  useful  arta 
by  aecunntf  foriimited  tunes  to  authors  and  inventor* 


"ii^'To   declare   war,    grant   letters   of    nurqi 
tprisal.  and  malcg  rules  CDoeeming  captures  c 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armiee,  t 
,on  of  money  to  that -•■-"  ■-  ' 

13.  To  provide  and  ni 


le  ahall  be  for  a  longer  term 


T'bm^lc 
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14.  To  aakt  nilM  tor  tba  covsnuiiant  anil  resuUtioi 


taa  mpectivAiy  the  «] 


pit«d  Staua,  ani 
ao«e  piirchMed  I 
le  SUto  ia  wtaicli 


u^^i  a'h. 


^naniH 


SXT,'. 


nn«  stull  be 


direct  tax  ehallbe  laid. 

I  Uid  on  utjelo  Biportad 
jven  by  aoy  rwuimtion  of 


p»y  d 


7.  No  n 


r  [ni] 


/  but 


(hull  bs  publiibed  [ram 
la  ffranted  by  tba  United 


thins  biit  gold  and  silver  cuin  k 

lav  imp&inns  the  obligation  of  c 
title  of  Qobilfty. 

2.  No  8lBt«  (bail,  without  th> 
■TOM,  lay  any  impost  or  dui 
except  what  may  be  abnolut 
iU   inspecIiOD  l^we.   and   the 

■hiil'be^r  the  urn  at  IheTtt 
and  all  such  laws  ehall  b«  e 
contRil  of  the  ConEnss. 

3.  No  Stats  eball.  vithou 


f  credit.^^e  »Dy- 
—  ■•-  in  payment  of 
It  facto  law.  or 


t  produce  of  all  d 


with  a  ^i^n 
y  invaded,  or  ii 
lit  of  delay. 


ConfTeee, 


r  the  United  Btatca  of  , 
K  during  I' 
1  Vice-Preei 
LI  fnlinwe: 


'  Ahall  be  vested 


LenielBtura  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors, 
equal  to  the  nhale  nuuibpr  of  Senaton  and  Repreeenta- 
tivee  to  which  the  SWte  may  be  entitled  in  tba  ConEnsai 
but  no  Senator  or  RepmenUtive  or  persin  holdioit  an 
offiw  □(  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  StatM  ehan  be 

sTrnia  Elecion  sbaU  meet  in  their  reepective  Statee 


3  paraoni,  of  whom  on*  at 


and  VDle  by  balli 

themHtvea.  And  tbay  ehall  make  a  liat  □(  all  the  par- 
eon*  voted  for.  and  of  the  number  of  vota  tor  aiteb. 
wbich  liat  they  aball  «um  _and  oer^y  and '- 


Statee.  directed 


e  seat  of  the  Gov 


_.    of  the  UaitmJ 

Preaidant  of  tba  Senate.  Tba 
senate  ihall,  in  tba  praamoe  of  tba 
of  Repreeentativca.  open  all  tbe  oar- 


'*an  imving  the  gtt 
I  President,  if  auch 
ola  Dumber  of  eleci 
re  than  one  whi>  h> 
■al  number  of  yotea 


after  tbe  ehoice 
greatest  iiuinb< 
Vice-Preeident. 


Jnited  Stal«. 

len  of  tbe^iU?Stat« 


tely  chooee  by  bal 

t  cin''tEe'uBt'thB''uid  Hoiuae^UL 
the  Freeident.  But  In  ohoonns  the 
shall  be  taken  by  Btatce.  tbe  reprc- 

Btate  bavins  onr  — '-       " 

>U  oonliat  Ota  n 
le  Slatea.  aod  a 

le  Praidant,  tba  ptraon  havmc  tba 
1  vote*  of  tbe  elaolon  (hall  be  tbe 
lit  if  there  should  remain  two  or 
]ub1  vot«.  tbe  Senate  shall  cbooae 
jt  the  Vice-Pre8idenl.J* 

e  day  on  which  they  ihall  nve  their 
eball  be  tbe  sama   throucbout  the 


t  ha««  attained 


.. tbe  adoption  of 

eligible  to  the  office  of  Preai- 
.~>->  be  eligibla  to  that  office 
o  the  age  of  tbirty-Gie 
9  a  nnneni  wiUiin  tba 


val  ot  tbe  Preaidatit  froi 


biUty,  bath  of  the  Presiden 


lor  liiminiBhed  dunng  tl 
e  been  elected,  and  he  i 
iod  any  other  emolum 
r  any  of  them. 


I  the  CODKraa  n 
oval.  dea^.  rousi 


iod  for  whicb  be 
ot  receive  within 
nim    the    United 

of  hii  office,  be 


uid  defend 

Bfct-ion  ■ 

in -Chief  of 


N  JI. 


.he  beel  nf  u 
t  Coneti      ■ 


.  The 


shall  be  Comi 


!ral''sutee  when  sited  inlo 

tbe  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principo!  officw  in  eacb 
of  tbe  executive  depsrtmenTs  upon  any  subject  relalinc 
to  the  dutiee  of  their  respective  officea,  and  he  shall 


tt  the  Unii 


.r,^au._  ,...-.. 


■  ofi] 


ministers  and  consuls,   lucres  of  the  Supremi 


d  ha  ahiui 
oonaent  of 


le,  in  the  oourts 

fill  up  all  vaeu- 
■  of  the  Senate 


and  expedient:   be  may.  on  aitia- 
Lpeneded  b;  Artiola  XII.,  Atnaad- 


.dbyG00l,^IC 
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V  ooeuioni,  ooDvena  both  Houh*.  or  eitbar  of 

,  -kDd  in  cue  of  dlBureement  IwtwHii  them  witb 

iap«t  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjoum 

..._ L  .= L_  _.._„  .ii_^  proper;    he  >hkll 

bUo  mimaten:     ba 
■ithfuiiy  exeeuted. 
[  the  United  Stal«. 
DECTTOH  IV.     iDe  tTeHiOBEit.   V iDe-P reudent.  and  all 
eivil  officen  ot  tba  United  5tAl«  ghall  be  removed  from 

bribery,  or  other  bigh  crimes  and  mlKiemeaDon. 

BSCTIOH  I.       Til 

■hall  ba  v»ted  is 


oaaa  in  law  and  equity  anunE  un 
I.  ttie  Ibwb  of  tbe  United  StaUe.  a 
Brhiflh  Bhall  ba  made.  uDdor  their 
w  kffeeUng  Bmbaeesdon.  other  pul 


I  the  United  Btalei 
na  ot  knotber  State, 


foreign  Etatea, 


f  rase  in  the  denalo. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

1.  All  debU  ooDtneted  ai 
before  the  adoption  of  this  ( 
againat  the  United  Btatw 
under  tbe  Contedentioo. 

2.  Thia   Conatitution    and    the    lai 
Statea  whiet     '     "  ' 


8tate.     And  the  CoaaraeB  may 
thn  ihfl  manner  io  Which  luch 
ihalL  be  proved,  and  tbe 
of  each  Stats  ahall  be 


:.  A  penoD  charRed  in  any  (!tat«  with  tr 


authonty  of  the  Slate  frol 
J-f^^-^^t.  removed  to  the 

3.  No  perKin  held  to  a 
under  tbe  lAwi  thereof,  u 


ee  or  labor  In  one  State. 

ettulation  therein,  be  di- 
Isbor.  but  Bbal)  be  deliv- 


Bectioh  III.  1.  Ffa»  Btalea  may  ba  admitted  by  Ihe 
Concms  into  thia  Union;    hut  no  new  State  ihiOl  be 

State,  nor  any  Blate  tw  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  States,  or  parts  of  Statea.  without  the  consent 
ot  the  Lesislaturea  of  the  Statea  concomed,  aa  well  aa  of 

2.  The  Consreeg  aball  have  power  to  diipoae  of  and 
make  all  needful  rulee  and  iwilationa  reepectinc  the 
territory  or  other  propert);  beloDginK  (o  the  lilted 
Statea;  and  nothinf  in  thia  Cunatitutioo  ahall  be  «o 
eonatrued  us  to  prejudice  any  claima  of  the  United 
Stalea.  or  of  any  patUoulac  SUte.    ^^ 


ION  ly.     The  United  States  ■ball  euanmlee  b 


ARTICLE  V. 

enever  two-thirda  ot  both  Hoiuea 
ary,  ehall  piopoae  amendmenta  to 
■w  ^x/iiDiibubiuu.  •»,  on  the  application  of  the  Lwia- 
turea  of  two-thirds  of  tbe  aeveial  Statea,  aball  aJl  a 
inv«]tion  for  propoaina  amendmenta.  which,  in  either 
me.  shaU  be  valid  to  all  intenta  and  purpoaea.  aa  part 
Ctinsiitution,  whan  ratified  by  the  Lecblature* 


Tbe  Cong 
ihall  deem 


iiiLuuon,  wnen  rKHneo  o 

.. _'ths  of  the  aeveral  Stata. 

in  threa-fourtha  tbenot.  aa  the  one  or  the  ot 

of  ratification  may  be  propoaed  by  tbe  Congr 

vided    that  no  amendment  which  may  be  madi 
to  the  year  ono  thousand  eight '       ' 


Ninth  8e 


jred  and«__. 

oTthe  nraTArtloie;'  and  that  no  Btale. 
shall  ba  deprived  of  its  equal  auf- 


idar  this  Cons 


which 


shall  be  made. 


oned.  and  the  members  of  the  several  State  Leipsla- 
jres.  and  all  executive  and  judiual  officen,  both  of 
le  Unitai  States  and  of  the  aevaral  Statu,  shall  be 
ound  by  oath  or  affiimalion  to  support  this  Constitu- 


The  latificaUon  of  the  Conventiona  of  nine  States 
■hall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishmant  of  this  Coniti- 
tutioa  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  sune. 

AMENDMENTS   TO    THE   CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I. 
Congr«aa  ahall  make  do  law  reapeattog  an  establiab- 
ment  of  religiDn.  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  preas;    or 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Ooveroment  for  a  redress  of  grievanoea. 
ARTICLE  II. 
A  well-regulated  militia  being   neceeaary  to  the  se- 
curity of  a  free  State,  tba  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  ahall  not  be  infringed, 
ARTICLE  III, 
Va  eoldiet  shall,  in  time  ot  peaoe.  be  quartered  in  any 
war  but  in  a  DUfmsr  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 
ARTICLE  IV. 
The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  penona. 
housa,  papers,  and  effecta,  against  unreasonable  aearchea 
and  seixuree.  ahall  not  be  violated,  and  no  wi '    " 


parted  bv  oatl 


ardy  of  life  or  limb;     nor  shall  i>e  compe&ed  in  any 

ceas"of  law;,   nor  shall ' private  property  be  laken^for 

ARTICLE  VI. 
In  all  otiminal  proseeutiooi.  the  aoeuaed  shall  enjoy 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 


th«  rigbt  to  a  speedy  abd  public  trial,  by  an 
jury  of  tha  State  and  dittdet  wbereiu  the  ci 
Uve  been  committed,  which  diatrict  ihall  li 
pnviously  amrCained  by  Law,  and  Co  be  inl 
"■ ■ "    -»u«  of  the  accuMtion:    t< 


ARTICLE  VII. 
y  •bdU  exceed  twenty  'dollan,  the  right  of  trial  b 

ee  thau  aocordiojr  to  the  riiiea  of  the  cqieupoq  lav 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
Ecenive  bai!  ahall  not  be  required,  nor  exctniv 
I  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  uDUBual  puniahmeiita  b 
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StaVB, 


ARTICLE  IX. 
an  in  the  ConatiluMon  of  wrtain  riabts 
■  trued  to  deny  or  diBparece  othera  re- 


tained by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X. 
Tbe  powers  not  del«at«d  to  the  United  State*  by  thi 
ConatitutioD.  uor  prohibited   by  it  to  the  fttst^e.  ar« 
reserved  lo  the  State*  reepeelively.  or  to  the  people. 


ARTICLE  XL 


The  judii 
meoeed  or  prosecuted  aBairut 
any  foreign  State. 

ARTICLE 

The  electon  ahall  meet  in  tt 
vote  by  bnllnl  fur  President  a 


esident,  DOS  c 
It  of  the  sam 
in  their  ballot 
distinct  ballot 
and  Ihey  sha! 
>r  ai  PrHidenl 
*idenl,  an-'  - 
they  sliall 


T. 


ice  of  t\ie  Senab 
nideD?Bfu°l  b^^ 


.^^KTJ 


.  shall. 


ceedinE  three,  on  the  li5t  of  t 
the  House  of  Repmentalive 
by  ballot.  I" 

from  each  i^tate  havlnt 


highest  Qun 

i'v«'^™chooS 
But  in  FhoosioK 
by  Stales,  the 


Isuf  tl 


t  of  a 


Rep 


The  person  havina  t 
Viee-President  shaft  b. 
ber  be  a  maiority  of 
pointed,   and  if  no   pe 


ber  shall  be 
istitutionall) 
e  elieible  to 


ARTICLE  XllI, 


,he  party  shall  havt 
within    the    United 


ARTICLE  XIV. 
I.  All   persons   bora   or  naturaliaed   in    the   United 


IS  ol  tbe  Uni 

side.  No  Sti 
all  abridge  II 
B  United  8tj 
Tson  of  life, 
law,  nor  del  .      .      ... 

S.'SSrMMtativi'shal*'""'" 


t  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  an  dti' 
StatM  and  ol  the  State  wherein  they 
shall  make  or  enforce  Bay  law  which 


e^Xd^nE  Ind^ 
vol*  at  any  elec 
dent  and  Vice-] 


ipportjoned  a 


1  not  Isjted.  But  when  the  risbt  to 
on  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  Fresi- 
-midenC   uf  tbe    United   States,   RepT«- 

e  memben  of  the  Legislature  thereof. 

of  the  male  members  of  such  SIstf. 
ane  years  of  age,  and  citisens  of  the 

in  any  way  abridged,  eicept  for  par- 


**3.'no' person  shall  ba 
Gon^rcHS,  or  elector  of  f 
holding  any  office,  civil 


Senator  or  Representative  i 


ibali  have  engofced  in  insurrf 


.  of  the  United  S 


nay,  by  a  vole  of  two-thirda  of 

L  disability, 

le   public   debt  of   tbe   United 


"'buI  Sn^ 


ARTICLE  XV. 
1,  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  Ihs  United  States  to 
le  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  tbe   United 


i.  The  Conftn 


II  have  pi 


ebya 


;.  1787,  1 


RATIFICATION    OF  THE 
The  Cans litul ion  was  ratified  by 
.laU-i  in  the  following  order: 
Delaware,  necember  7,  17S7.  ui 
Pennsylvania,  l>ec«    '       '  '    ■" 

New  Jersey,  Decern 

Georgia.  January  2,  17S3,  unanimously. 
ConnecUcut,  JanuarT  0.  17SS,  vote  IL'S  lo  40. 
Hassaehusetts,  February  4,  178S.  vote  1S7  lo  IW. 
Marybnd,  April  38,  17SN.  vote  63  to  U. 
South  Carolina,  Uay  23,  I7RS.  vote  149  lo  73. 
New  Hampshire,  June  21.  178S.  vote  57  lo  4B. 
Virginia,  June  25.  17RS,  vote  SS  lo  7e. 
New  York,  July  2fl,  171*8,  vote  ,10  lo  2fl. 
North  Carolina,  November  21. 1780.  ™te  103  to  75, 
Rhode  Island.  Hay  20,  1700,  vote  34  lo  32. 


XII.  regulating  elections, 
except  Connecticut,  Delaw 
Hampshire,  which  rejected 
Seplember  28,  1804. 

XI II.  The  emancipation 
31  ol  the  36  Stntes;  reje 
tucky;  not  acted  on  by  Te 
AInbama  and  MiaBissippi. 
180,^. 

XIV.  Reconstruction  an 


nas  miified  by  all  tbe  SUlea 
re,  Maswchusetts,  and  New 
t.     It  was  declared  in  force 

amendment  was  ratified  by 
ted  by  Delaware  and  Ken- 
as:  conditionally  ratified  by 
Proclaimed   December   la, 

mdment  was  ratilied  by  23 
by  Delaware,  Kentucky, 
States,  and  not  acted  OD  b^ 
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XV.  Nflcrt'  oititenBbip  BraMdment  vaa  not  actod  oj) 
by  Teiiii«He;  rejected  by  CaliToniU,  Detainini,  Kcd- 
tuoky,  HATyluid.  New  Jersey,  and  Oregon;  mtined  by 
the  remiinini  30  BtaUs.  New  York  rEecinded  it«  nti- 
SeaUoD  JoDUUT  5.  ISTO.     Procliumed  Mnrch  30,  18T0. 

Corea  or  Korea.  A  country  embracinK 
the  peninsula  lying  between  the  Yellon  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  Yi  Heui,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1864,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor  in  1SS7,  abdicated  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  in  1907.  Until  18S4,  China  was  the 
'  1   of    Corea,   but   on    the   conclusion  of 


acknowledged.  Then  a  struggle  began  with 
Russia,  which  culminated  in  the  Russo-Japaneae 
War,  and  by  the  Peace  Treaty  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  1905,  the  paramount  interest  of  the 
latter  country  in  Corea  was'  acknowledged. 
A  treaty  between  Corea  and  Japan,  Mgned  at 
Seoul,  November  17,  1905,  provided  that  Japan, 
through  the  department  of  foreign  afi'aira  in 
Tokio,  should  control  and  direct  the  external 
relations  and  affairs  of  Corea;  that  Japan  should 
be  represented  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of 
Corea  by  a  re«dent-'general  residing  at  Seoul, 
and  have  the  right  to  station  residents  at 
the  several  open  ports  and  such  other  places 
in  Corea  as  it  might  deem  necessary.  The 
attitude  of  the  emperor,  culminating  in  his 
action  in  sending  a  delegation  to  The  Hague 
Conference,  led  to  his  abdication  in  favor  of  the 
crown  prince,  July  19,  1907,  on  the  unanimous 
advice  of  the  ministry,  who  were  nearly  mur- 
dered for  their  pains.  The  Japanese  troops  had 
to  put  down  some  serious  rioting  in  Seoul,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  ex-emperor,  who  at  once 
began  to  conspire  against  the  Japanese,  led  to  a 
new  convention  being  promulgated  (July  25th), 
the  terms  of  which  were  as  loUows:  (1)  The 
administration  of  Corea  was  placed  under  the 
Japanese  resident-eeneral.  (2)  The  enact- 
ment of  all  laws  ana  ordinances  and  the  transac- 
tion of  important  state  affaire  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  residentr-general.  (3)  The 
appointment  of  all  high  responsible  offi^ls 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  resident--general. 

(4)  A  distinct  line  ot  demarcation  was  drawn 
between    administrative    and    judicial    affairs. 

(5)  Japanese  subjects  recommended  by  the 
readeat-general  are  eligible  to  office  under  the 
Corean  Government.  (6)  ForeignerB  may  be 
employed  only  with  the  consent  of  the  resident- 
general.  (7)  The  first  clause  of  the  convention 
of  August  22,  1904,  providing  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  financial  adviser,  was  annulled.  The 
Corean  native  army  was  disbanded  on  August 
Ist,  not  without  some  trouble  and  loss  of  life. 

Cuba,  after  having  been  continuously  in  the 
pOBBession  of  Spain  from  its  discovery,  was,  by 
the  peace  preliminaries  and  by  the  definitive 
treaty  signed  by  the  Peace  Commissioners  at 
Paris,  December  10,  1898,  relinquished  by  Spain, 
and  thus  has  the  [xisition  of  an  independent 
state.  The  direct  armed  interposition  of  the 
United  States  in  the  struggle  against  Spanish 
domination  has,  however,  Drought  the  island 
into  close  association  with  the  United  States 
Government.  On  November  5,  1900,  a  conv 
tion  met  to  decide  on  a  Constitution,  and 


government,  with  a  President,  a  Vice-President, 
a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The 
United  States  Legislature  passed  a,law  author- 
■-■ng  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make 
er  the  government  of  the  island  to  the  Cuban 
people  as  soon  as  Cuba  should  undertake  to 
make  no  treaty  with  any  foreign  power  endan- 
gering its  independence,  te  contract  no  debt  for 
which  the  current  revenue  would  not  suffice,  to 
concede  to  the  United  States  Government  a 
right  of  intervention,  and  also  to  grant  to  it 
toe  use  of  naval  stations.  On  June  12,  1901, 
these  conditions  were  accepted  by  Cuba,  on 
February  24,    1902,   the  President  and    Vice- 

S resident  of  the  Republic  were  elected,  and  on 
ay  20th,  the  control  of  the  island  wad  formally 
transferred  to  the  new  Cuban  Government. 
Under  treaties  signed  July  2,  1903,  and  ratified 
within  seven  months  of  that  date,  the  United 
Stales  has  had  coaling  stations  in  the  Bay  of 
Guant&namo  and  Balua  flonda,  for  which  they 

12,000  annually.    The  connection  between 

1  and  the  United  States  was  rendered  still 
closer  by  the  reciprocal  commercial  conven- 
tion which  came  into  operation  on  December 
27,  1903.  In  August,  1906,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  and,  after  futile  attempts  at  the  restoration 
of  order,  and  serious  warning  from  the  United 
States  Peace  Commission,  which  had  arrived, 
I^sident  Palma,  on  September  38th,  resienea 
office.  No  successor  was  elect«d  and  as  Cuba 
was  without  a  government,  Mr.  Tatt,  the 
United  States  Secretary  for  War,  and  Peace 
Commissioner  to  Cuba,  undertook  the  provisional 
government.  He  was  succeeded  on  October  13th 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Magoon.  In  1908,  Cuba  again 
resumed  the  reins  of  government  under  Presi- 
dent Gomez  and  a  native  Cubinet.  The  Cabi- 
net consists  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of 
Justice,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  of 
Finance,  of  Agriculture,  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  of  Public  Works. 
Declaration  of  Independence 

When  in  the  Courae  of  humnn  eventa.  it  becom™ 
which  have  conneclcd  them  with  another,  and  to  aa- 
^^  BtatTim  to*  i^i^h"tlu  Iawb  o(  Flature  and  of  Na- 

We  hol^these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  oil  men 
ure  created  equul.  that  tliey  are  endowed  by  their 
Crmtor  with  certain  unalienable  RichUi.  that  amang 
these  are  Life.  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
Thai  to  secure  theee  n«hlB.  Gnvemments  are  instituted 

™i°of  the'  governwl.  That  whenever  nny  Form  of 
Government  becomes  destructive  of  them  ends,  it  ie  the 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  aboLish  it,  and  to 

t^d    Hflppinesa.  "^"d"™,  'indLd,    wi"  dictr'--    '^-^ 
Gavernments  loni  established     '      " 
for  light  and  transient  causes; 

iiori.ni.B  hiilh  Bhnvn.    that  mn. 

ifTerable.  than  to  riiht  tl 


hould  not  be  chansed 


dairn  to  reduce   them   under  absolute  Despotisr 
is  tbcir  rtshl,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  ' 
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nn  Guards  for  tbcir 


•eouri ty.     8uoh  hat  been  i 

tham  to  alter  their  former  Syitema  of  Governmpiit. 
The  hulory  of  Ihe  pwaenC  King  uf  Great  Britain  a  b. 
biitory  of  repeated  mjuries  and  luurpBtions.  »U  havinn 
in  djnct  objlct  the  eetabliiihmeat  of  an  absoLute  Ty- 
nmiy_  over  tbew  Stata.  To  prove  thii.  let  Facts  be 
■ubmittcd  to  a  cattdid  world. 

He  hat  rtfitted  bk  Anent  to  Lawi,  th«  moat  whale- 
wme  and  uecoBan'  for  the  public  good. 

He  hu .  torUdded   hU  CDvemon   to  pan   Laws   of 

ia  ttudr  oparation  tillbis  Assent  should  be  oblainfd: 
and  whan  so  suspeiided,  he  luis  utterly  nevleeted  to 
attend  to  ttaam. 

He  has  Tefimed  to  fXM  other  Laws  for  the  accommo- 
datiob  of  large  diitncts  of  people,  unleea  those  people 
would  relinquish  the  rifht  of  Repreasotation  ic  the 
Lefulature.  a  ncht  iaevtmuble  to  them  and  formidable 

Ht  bu  oded  together  legislative  bodies  at  placea 
unusual,  uncomfoitable.  and  iGBtaot  from  tbe  depository 
Ot  IbiifiT  publiB  RBOoids,  For  the  sole  purpose  oF  fatiguintf 
them  into  complianee  with  his  measures. 

Be  has  dissolved  Repneentaljve  Houss  repeatedly, 
for  opposing  witb  manly  firmnesB  his  invasions  on  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  t«ruae>i  for  a  long  Ume,  after  such  dinolu- 

lativa  powers,  ineapabln  of  Annihilation,  have  ntumed 
(o   the  People  at  large  for  their  sxerdiw^    the  State 
remaining  in  the  meantime  exposed  to  all  the  dangen 
of  invasion  from  without,  and  mnvulsions  within. 
He   has   endeavored    to   prevent   the    population    of 


He  has  obstruoIHi  the  Adminiatration  of  Justice 
refusing  his  Assent  to  Laws  for  eetabllahing  Judic 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  a] 
for  the  tenure  of  tluur  offieea,  and  the  amount  and 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Offices,  and 
hitiier  swarms  of  OlBoeiB  to  bBrnuo  ""r  mnnlB.  unc 
out  their  eubetanee. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace, 
Armiu  without  the  (Unseat  of  our  legislaturt. 

He  bas  allected  to  render  the  Military  independent  ot 
and  superior  to  the  Civil  power. 

He  hsa  combined  with  otheis  to  subject  ua  to  ■  Juris- 
dicUon  foreign. lo  our,  constitution,  and  unacknowledged 


9,  Standing 


S'c; 


lem,  by  a  mock  Trial,  fro. 
dera  which  they  ahould  c 

jr  Trade  with  all  parts  of  i 


t«nded  offenses: 

Por  abolishing  the  tree  SyBlem  of  EngUsb  Laws  in  s 
neighboring  Province,  eetablishing  therejn  an  Arbitrary 


all  CBS^  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Oovemmeot  here,  by  declai 
out  of  his  Protection  and  waging  War  against  l 

He  has  plundered  our  sens,  ravaged  our  Coaals, 

He  w  at  thia  lime  transporting  large  Armies  of  foreign 
Hercenaries  to  complest  the  works  of  death,  dnolation, 

and    tyranny,    already    begun    with    cireumr 

Cruelty  A  perfidy  scarcely  parallrled  in  the 
1 -_j  totally  ' 


jid  has  endeavored  lo  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  oui 
rontiers.  the  merciless  Induin  Bavsges.  whove  knowti 
ule  of  warfare,  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all 

In  every  stage  of  tbeee  Oppressions  We  have  Peti- 
ioned  for  Kedress  in  the  most  humble  terms:  Our 
epeated  Petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated 
Qjury.  A  Prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by 
very  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  bm  the 

Nor   have    We   been    wajitiag   in   attentions    to    our 

ime  of  attempts  by  their  lesislature  to  extend  an  un- 
rarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.     We  have  reminded 

aant  here.     We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justioe 


Sepaiation.  and  hold  Ih' 
wte,   THEaEFORfe. 


if  consanguinity-     ^ 
in  Peace  Friendi 


ling  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
titude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the 
'  "' e  good  People  of  these 


jid  of  Right  ought  b 
ee;   that  tbey  are  Absi 

d  the  Stale  of  Great  1 


ill  AUe^iance  to  th< 

s  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissglved:    and  that  ai 

War.  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  utablish  Com- 
3]eri:e,  and  lo  do  sll  other  Acts  and  Thines  which  inDK- 
PENDEHT  States  may  of  right  do.  And  ^r  the  support 
this  Decjaration,  wit^  a  firm  reliance  on  the  proleetion 


(Thef 


ir  Fori 


mutually  pledge  to  • 
'  our  aacrod^- 
1  was,  by  c 
e  foUowfnfl 


4  HANCOCK. 


Matthew  TnourroN. 


Maaachvrlti  Bau. 

RoBT.  Tkeat  Pau 
Elbeudob  Qebbt. 


RooER  Sheshah, 
Bau' EL  HnHTiNOTC 


Ricnn.  Stockto 

JnO.  WrTHERHK 
FBAS.  HOPKINSC 


Geo.  Cltmbb. 


Fbahb.  Liwia. 
JoHH  Hart, 

jAllis  WiLMtH, 

Oeo.  Ross. 


Chirolllon. 

"'thob.  Ni 

pRAKas 

Cabteh  Bkaxtoh. 


LlOHTPOOT  LU. 


of 


isednst 

Ho  hi 

on  the  high  Seas  t 

to  become  the 

or  to  fall  then 


ained  oi 


vorthy  the  Head  of  a  civil- 
■llow-Citiiens  taken  Captive 
flhei?1ncnds  and  Brethren! 


Joseph  Hewes, 
Edwahd  Rotlec 


tcit«d  dorneslic  ii 


s  amoogst  us.        Lvuah  Haix. 


Sooth  Carolina. 

jr.,  Arthub  Uiddlktok- 

7T.  Geo.  Walton. 
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Delaware.  Tbe  first  Constitution,  adopt- 
ed in  1776,  wao  followed  by  those  of  1792,  1831, 
and   1897,  the  last  named  being  still  in  force. 

Constitutional  amendments,  proposed  in  either 
House  of  the  Legislature,  agreed  to  by  a  tno- 
tbirds  vote  of  both  Houses,  and  by  a  «niilar  vote 
of  the  next  Legislature,  become  law.  Tbe  Legis- 
lature connsts  of  a  Senate  of  seventeen  members. 
elected  for  four  years  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  thirty-flve  membera,  elected  for  two 
years,  the  Iwo  Houses  being  known  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Senators  must  be  27  years  of 
age,  and  Representatives  24;  both  must  be 
citizens  who  have  resided  three  yeare  in  the . 
State,  and  one  3^r  in  the  electorsl  district  im- 
mediately  preceding  the  election.  Money  bills 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  tries  cases  of  imj)eachment  brought 
by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  The  principal 
executive  officer  of  the  Ktate  is  the  governor, 
who  is  elected  for  four  years  and  is  not  eligible 
for  a  third  term.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  State,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoints  to 
various  ofEcea  of  State.  He  may  call  special  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature,  and  has  power  to  pardon, 
limited  bv  the  authority  of  the  board  of  pardons, 
of  which  ne  is  a  member.  He  bas  a  veto  on  legis- 
lation, which  may  be  overridden  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote  of  each  Douse.  The  secretary  of  state 
ie  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Other  State  othcials  are  the 
UeutenaDt-goveraor,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
auditor. 

Denmark.  Under  tbe  Constitution  of 
1849  {modified  ia  1855,  1863,  1865,  and  1S66), 
the  executive  power  is  vested  in  king  and  minis- 
ters, the  l^alative  in  tbe  Ri&sdsf  or  Diet  acting 
jointly  with  the  sovereign.  The  Rigsdag  ia  com- 
posed of  the  Landsthiug  (or  upper  house  of  sixty- 
"'~    members  — ■  twelve    Crown 


except  the  board  of  education  vhich  is  appointed 

by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Congre9i9  makes  all  laws  for  the  District,  but  has 
intrusted  to  the  commissioners  authority  to 
malic  police,  building,  and  plumbing  regulations, 
and  others  of  a  municipal  nature. 

Dominican  Repiibllc.  or  Ban  Do- 
mingo, is  the  Republic  which  occupies  the 
eastern  end  of  tbe  island  of  Hayti,  and  was 
founded  in  1844,  after  a  revolution  which  over- 
threw the  Spanish  rule.  It  is  divided  into  six 
stales  or  provinces,  and  six  maritime  districts, 
and  is  governed  by  a  President,  chosen  by  an 
electoral  college  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  a 
National  Congress  of  twenty-four  members 
elected  for  four  years.  A  convention  was  drawn 
up  on  February  8,  1907,  and  approved  Fei>ruary 
25th,  by  the  American  Senate,  and  by  the  San 
Domingo  Congress  on  Mav  3d.  The  chief 
creditors  of  the  Republic  had  aereed  to  accept 
50  to  55%  for  cash  payment  of  their  claims.  It 
was  estimated  that  917,000  000  were  required 
for  the  purpose,  and  a  New  York  bank  agreed  to 
find  the  sum  of  (20,000,000  (the  balance  being 
for  the  extinction  of  certain  conces^ons  and  har- 
bor monopolies,  and  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways and  other  public  improvements)  on  the 
basis  of  an  issue  of  5%  bonds  payable  in  fifty 
years,  and  redeemable  after  seventy  years  at 
102^.  The  bank  thus  became  tbe  sole  creditor 
of  the  govermnent.  The  receiver-general  of 
customs  was  appointed  by  the  United  States 
lent  under  the  new  conventiwi,  and  the 
duties  are  applied  in  the  first  instance 


Kinted  for  life,  and  fifty-four  indirectly  elected 
electoral  bodies,  in  which  large  taxpayers  are 
well  represented,  for  eight  years),  and  the  Folke- 
thing  (or  houae  of  commons  of  1)4  meraljera 
directly  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  three 
years).  Members  of  lioth  houses  are  paid  about 
three  dollars  a  day  while  the  Rigsdag  is  sitting 
and  their  traveling  expenses.  Tl^  Rigsdag 
must  meet  every  October,  and  all  money  bills 
be  submitted  firat  to  the  Folkethin^.  For  local 
government  the  country  is  divided  into  eighteen 
counties,  each  tmder  a  governor,  and  these  are 
subdivided  into  hundrnls  and  parishes.  The 
towns  are  administered  by  mayors. 
Diatiict  of  Columbia.    The  municipal 

Evemment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  vested 
act  of  Congress  approved  June  II,  1878,  in 
ttree  commis^oners,  two  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  preddent  from  citizens  of  the  District 
having  had  three  years'  residence  therein  imme- 
diat«ly  preceding  that  sjipointment,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Tne  other  commissioner 
is  detailed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  the  dorps  of  Ensineers  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  must  nave  lineal  rank  senior 
to  captain,  or  be  a  captain  who  has  served  at 
least  fifteen  years  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  Army.  The  commissioners  appoint  the 
subordinate  official  service  of  said  government, 


tion  01  the  bonds,  the  balance  going  t_  ._._ 
Dominican  Government.  The  Domimcan  Re- 
public further  pledged  itself  not  to  increase  its 
public  debt  till  the  whole  of  the  bonds  bad  been 
paid  off,  nor  to  modify  its  import  duties  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States. 

Ecuador  is  a  Republic  of  equatorial  South 
America,  constituted  in  1830,  by  separation 
from  the  original  Republic  of  Colombia.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  1S84,  modified  in  1887,  and 
1897,  it  is  governed  by  a  Preddent  elected  for 

Eears,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Congress  com- 
of  a  Senate  of  thirty-two  members,  elected 
o  years,  representing  the  sixteen  provinces, 
and  a  Chamber  of  forty-two  Deputies,  represent- 
ing the  people,  which  is  elected  every  two  years. 
The  electors  to  both  chambers  must  be  adults 
able  to  read  and  write. 

FIoMda.  The  original  Constitution,  framed 
in  1S38,  was  succeedetTby  others  in  1865,  1868, 
and  1885.  That  of  1885,  amended  in  1894,  1896, 
and  1904,  is  now  ii>  force.  Amendments  may 
be  proposed  in  either  House  of  the  Leeislature;  if 
approved  bv  a  three-fifths  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  eacn  House,  they  are  submitted  to  the 
people  and,  if  accepted  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  them,  they  become  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Tbe  State  Le^slature  conusts  of  a  Sen- 
ate of  thirty-two  members,  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  uxty-eight  members.  Senators 
are  elected  for  four  years.  Representatives 
for  two,  the  Senate  being  renewed  by  one-half 
every  two  years.  Any  oill  may  on^^nate  in 
either  House.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
the   sole   power  of    impeachmenj;,   but  ^  two- 
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thirds  vote  of  all  members  present  is  necessary 
to  impeach.  Impeachment  cases  are  tried  by 
the  Senate.  Ijcgislators  must  be  qualified  elec- 
tors in  the  counties  they  represent.  The  cluef 
executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor, 
who  is  elected  for  four  years,  nnd  is  not  eligible 
for  the  neit  term  of  office.  He  haa  the  uauaL 
powers  of  State  governors,  including  a.  veto  on 
legislatioD  which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two- 
thirda  vote  of  the  membera  present  in  each 
Houae.  Other  State  officers  elected  for  four 
years  are  the  attorney-general,  the  comptroller, 
the  treasurer,  the  mipcnntendent  of  puolic  in- 
struction, and  the  commis^oner  of  aenciilture. 

France  is  a  Republic,  governed l>y  the  Con- 
Btitution  of  1875,  modified  in  1879,  1884,  1885, 
and  1899.  The  Legislature  conrists  of  the  Assem- 
bly, Bitting  in  two  Houses,  vit:  the  Senate  of 
300  memMW.  indirectly  elected  for  nine  years 
(one-third  retirinK  every  three  yeara)  by  dele- 
gates chosen  by  the  municipal  councila  and  the 
senators,  deputies,  councilors-general,  and 
district  councilor  of  the  departmenta  (there 
are  a  number  of  Senators  originally  elected  for 
lite  by  the  two  chambers,  but  na  these  die  the 
vacancies  are  filled  by  the  election  of  Senators 
fora  period  of  nine  years  only);  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  594  members,  elected  for  four 
years  by  universal  suffrage.  Votere  arc  required 
to  be  over  21  and  to  have  a  six  months'  residen- 
tial qualification.  Both  Houses  can  initiate  and 
frame  laws,  except  in  the  case  of  financial  laws, 
which  must  first  be  presented  to  and  voted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Deputies  and  Senators 
are  both  paid  at  the  rate  of  15,(XX)  francs  a  year. 
The  preadents  of  the  two  chambers  each  receive 
in  addition  73,000  francs  a  year  for  the  expent« 
of  entertainment.  Members  of  both  chambers 
travel  free  on  aU  railways  on  making  a  small 
annual  payment.  The  executive  power  is  con- 
fided to  the  President,  who  is  elected  for  seven 
years  by  the  two  Houses  united  In  National 
Asaembfy,  and  receives  600,000  francs  a  year, 
and  a  further  allowance  of  600.000  francs  for 


expenses.    He  appoints  the  ministers  and  makes 

d  by 
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all  civil  and  -^   ^^^ — 

be  declared  by  the  President  only  with  consent 

'  the  two  Houses,  and  hia  every  act  must  be 

intersigned  by  a  minister.     The  coloniea  are 

looked  upon  as  bein^  politically  part  of  France, 

e  represented  m  the  Senate  by  four  Sena- 


one  of  the  original  States  and  ita  first  Constitu- 
tion, adopted  in  1777,  was  succeeded  by  those 
of  1789,  1798,  1865,  and  1877.  The  last  has 
been  amended  seven  times,  moat  recently 
1904.  Amendments  proposed  in  either  House 
and  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  House,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
people:  if  ratified  by  a  majority  of  those  who 
vote,  they  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 
The  I«gislature  consists  of  a  Senate  o[  forty- 
four  members  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  175  members,  known  collectivelv  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Both  Senators  and  Repreaenta- 
ti\es  are  elected  for  two  years.  Senators  must 
be  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  25  yeara 
old.  resident  in  the  State  four  years  pre- 
ceding election  and  one  year  in  the  district  for 


which  elected.  Representatives  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  21  years  old, 
resident  in  the  State  two  years  a!nd  in  the  county 
one  year  next  preceding  election.  The  seat  of  a 
member  of  either  House  is  vacated  on  his  re- 
moval from  the  district  or  county  from  which 
he  WHS  elected.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  aole  power  of  impeiu:liinent.  and  the  Senate 
tries  impeachment  cases.  All  bills  to  raiae  money 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Tlia  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State'  is  the 
governor,  who  is  elected  for  two  years.  He  has 
the  usual  limited  powers  of  panlon  and  veto- 
He  has  power  to  fill  vacancies  not  otherwirE 
provided  for  by  law,  and  ia  required  to  see  that 
the  laws  of  the  State  ara  faithfully  executed. 
He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  State  militia. 
Other  elective  officials  are  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  comptroller,  the  treasurer,  the  attorney- 
general,  and  the  superintendent  of  education. 
CJcoTgia  ia  divided  into  137  counties. 

German  Empire.  The  Constitution  of 
the  German  Empire  Is  based  upon  the  decree  of 
the  IBth  of  April,  1871,  which  took  effect  on  the 
4th  of  Mav  foUowine.  The  presidency  of  the 
empire  belongs  to  the  Oown  of  Prussia,  to 
which  is  attached  the  hereditary  title  of  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  The  prerogatives  of  the 
emperor  are  to  represent  the  empire  in  ita  rela- 
tion to  other  statea,  to  declare  war  if  defennve. 
and  conclude  peace  in  name  of  the  empire,  to 
contract  alUances,  etc.  The  emperor  lua  also 
the  supreme  command  of  the  arm^  and  the 
navy,  appoints  and  diamiasea  officials  of  the 
empire,  appoints  consub,  and  superintends  the 
entire  consulate  of  the  empire.  The  l^istative 
authority  is  vested  in  the  Bimdesrath  (Federal 
Council)  and  the  Reichstag  (Imperial  Diet),  the 
former  consisting  of  fifty-eight  rep^eBentati^'es 
of  the  different  states  of  the  empire,  seventeen 
from  Prussia,  six  from  Bavaria,  four  each  from 
Saxony  and  WQrtembcw,  three  each  from  Baden 
and  Hesse,  one  from  SaTte-Weimar,  etc.  The 
Reichstag  consists  of  397  deputies  elected  by 
secret  voting  in  all  the  states  of  the  empire. 
As  a  rule,  one  member  is  returned  to  the  Reichs- 
tag for  every  131,604  of  the  inhabitanta  of 
each  stale.  The  election  of  Wilhelm  I.,  King  of 
Prussia,  as  German  Emperor  in  1871,  was  by  the 
vote  of  the  Reichstag  of  the  North  Gterman  Con- 
federacy, and  upon  his  acceptance  of  tlie  dignity 
the  imperial  omce  became  hereditary  in  tlie 
flouse  of  HohenioUem.  Wilhelm,  "DerGrosse," 
reigned  until  1888,  when  hewas  succeeded  b^  his 
son,  Frederick,  who  lived  but  a  few  weeks.  Fred- 
erick's eldest  son,  the  present  emperor,  Wilhelm 
!  II.,  was  bora  Januaiy  27,  1859.  On  February 
27,  1881,  he  married  Princess  Victoria  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg  (bom 
October  22,  1858),  daughter  of  the  &te  Duke 
Frederick. 

The  Heir  Apparent. —  The  heir  apparent  to 
the  German  throne  is  Prince  FredericK  William, 
bom  May  6.  1882,  the  eldest  son  of  the  present 
Emperor- King. 

Jne  Ministry. —  The  Imperial  Secretariea  of 
State  of  Gennany  do  not  form  a  ministry  or 
cabinet,  but  act  independently  of  each  other 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Chaocellor  of 
the  Empire.    They  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Chanceiiar  of  the  Empire. 

2.  Ministry  jor  Foreign  Affairs. 

3.  Imperial  Home  Office  and  "  ReprestTttative 
of  the  Chancellor." 

4.  Imperial  AdimraUy. 

6.  Imperial  Ministry  oj  Jiistice. 

6.  Imperial  Treaeury. 

7.  Imperial  Post-office. 

8.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

And,  in  addition,  the  following  preaidents  of  ini- 
penal  bureaus: 
9.'  Railvtays. 

10.  Imperial  ETchequer. 

11.  Imperial  Invalid  Fund. 

12.  Imperial  Bank. 

13.  Imperial  Debt  Commission. 

14.  Adminislratiim  of  Imperial  Eail'uxiya. 

15.  Imperial  Court  Martial. 

Greece.  The  Kingdom  of  Heltaa,  as  it  is 
correctly  styled,  includes  the  three  provinces  of 
Northern  Greece,  the  five  of  Peloponneaus,  the 
three  of  Thossaly,  and  five  islands.  According; 
to  the  present  Constitution  the  throne  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  fumily  of  King  Geone  (second  son 
of  the  King  oE  Denmark).  The  legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  single  Chamber,  called 
the  Boule,  the  members  of  which  (proportioned 
in  number  to  the  amount  of  the  population)  are 
elected  tor  four  years  by  ballot  by  manhood 
suffrage.  The  executive  power  rests  with  the 
king  and  ministry.  The  Greek  Church  alone  is 
established,  but  all  forms  of  religion  enjoy  toler- 
ation. Justice  is  administered,  on  the  basis  of 
the  French  civil  code,  by  a  supreme  court  (Areios 
Pagoe),  at  Athens;  four  royal  courts  {Ephiteia), 
at  Athens,  Nauplia,  Patras,  and  Corfu;  raxteen 
courts  of  primary  resort  {Protodokeia),  one  in 
each  principal  town. 

The  regulations  provide  for  an  army  of  from  '■ 
i20,0CW  to  i;iO,000  men  on  a  war  footing,  but 
there  are  officers  only  for  about  75,000.  The 
armament  is  to  be  changed,  the  guns  being 
replaced  by  quick-firers,  and  the  present  Gras 
rifle  by  a  magazine  rifle.  A  contract  for  the 
supply  of  60,000  Mannlicher-Schanauer  rifles  by 
1908,  and  40, 000  subscquentJ^,  was  signed  in 
November  1905.  The  navy  consists  of  three  small 
battleships,  of  about  4,800  tonsdisplacement.and 
a  few  gunboats  and  torpedo  craft  of  no  large 
fighting  value. 

The  Ministry. —  The  Ministry  is  constituted 
as  follows:  President  of  the  Council  and  Minis- 
ter of  Finance;  Minister  of  Interior;  Minister 
of  Worship  and  Public  Instruction;  Slinieter  of 
Marine;  Minister  of  War;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Minister  of  Justice.  The  present 
ruler,  Geoige  I.,  is  the  second  son  of  the 
present  King  of ,  Denmark.  He  was  bom 
December  24,  1S45.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
late  ruler,  the  Greeks,  meeting  in  National  As- 
sembly, elected  him  King  of  the  Hellenes,  on 
March  18,  1863,  and  on  June  4th  of  the  same 
year  he  accepted  the  crown,  his  fatlier  acting  as 
his  guardian,  as  he  was  not  then  of  age.  On 
October  27,  1867,  he  was  married  lo  Grand 
Duchess  Olga,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  brother  of  the  late 
emperor.    She  was  bom  August  22,  1851. 


The  Heir  Apparent. —  Prince  Conatantine, 
Duke  of  Sparta,  is  heir  afmarent  to  the  throne. 
He  was  bom  August  2,  1808,  and  was  married 
to  Princess  Sophie  of  PrusBia,  the  sister  of  Em- 

Gror  William  II     on  October  27,  1889.     They 
ve  had  four  children. 

Hayti.  The  Republic  of  Hayti  was  originally 
a  French  colony,  but  was  proclaimed  independ- 
ent in  1804,  and  is  governed  under  aConstitution 
drawn  up  in  1889.  The  executive  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  President,  elected  for  seven  years 


of  ninety-five  members  is  elected  directly  for 
three  years  by  all  male  citizens,  and  the  Senate 
of  thirty-nine  members  indirectly  for  six  years. 
The  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  elementary 
education  is  free.  There  is  an  army  of  18,018 
men,  and  a  navy  of  six  small  vessels. 

Idabo.  The  original  Constitution,  adopted 
in  1889,  is  still  in  force.  Amendments  may  be 
proposed  in  either  House  of  the  Legislature,  and, 
if  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  each  House,  are  submitted  to  the  popular 
vote  tor  ratification.  The  Legislature  consists  of 
a  Senate  of  twenty-one  members,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  fifty-one  members,  all  the 
Le^alators  being  elected  for  two  years.  The 
chief  executive  officer  is  the  eovemor,  who  is 
elected  for  two  years,  and  has  the  powers  usually 
vested  in  State  governors,  including  a  limited 
veto.  The  board  of  pardons,  of  whieb  he  is  a 
member,  may  pardon  or  grant  reprieves.  Other 
Stat«  officials  elected  for  two  years  are  the  lieU' 
tenanf^govemor,  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney- 
general,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Illtnols.  The  Constitutiou  adopted  in  1818 
was  superseded  by  that  of  1848,  which  gave  place 
to  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1870.  This,  with 
several  amendments,  is  now  in  force.  Amend- 
ments proposed  in  either  House  of  the  Legislature, 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority  <M  all  the 
members  of  each  House,  and  ratified  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electore  voting  at  the  next  general 
election,  become  part  of  the  Constitution.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  Constitutional  amend- 
ments by  means  of  a  convention  called  for  the 
Surpose.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of 
tty-one  members  elected  for  four  years  (about 
hall  of  whom  retire  every  two  years),  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  153  members 
elected  for  two  years.  The  two  Houses  have 
equal  rights  in  introducing  and  pas^ng  bills. 
'  Senators  and  Representatives  must  be  citizens, 
not  holding  any  State  or  Federal  office  to  which 
payment  is  attached.  Senators  must  be  25  and 
Representatives  21  years  of  age;  both  roust  have 
resided  in  the  State  five,  and  in  the  district  two, 
years  next  before  election.  The  chief  executive 
officer  is  the  governor,  elected  tor  four  yeara. 
He  must  be  30  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been 
a  citizen  for  five  years.  He  appoints  many  State 
officials  and  has  the  powers  and  duties  which 
usually  belong  to  State  governors,  including 
limited  pardoning  power  and  a  limited  veto. 
Other  members  of  the  executive,  elected  for 
tour  years,  are  the  lieutenant-governor,  the 
auditor,  the  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction, 
and  the  attorney-general.  The  treasurer  is 
elected  for  two  years.  . 
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IMPORTANT  FACTS  CONCERNING 


AREA   AND   POPULATION 


4,704,000 
4,052,878 
47.000,000 
27.000.000 
20,000,000 

e.se4,ooo 

i.Hia,ooo 

IS.000,000 
3.744,000 
6,504,000 
3,147,000 
426,337,000 
4,000,000 
12,000,000 
3I3,0C 


17,000 


775,000 
500,000 
1.007,000 
1,786,207 
2,465,000 
1.204,000 
0,734,000 
2,744,000 
38,062,000 
60,641,278 


5,347,000 
788.000 

2,263,000 
636,000 


a.o  13.000 

146.700,600 

SI  0.000 
2.336.000 
S.000,000 
18,618.000 
5.109.000 
3.356.000 
24.032.000 
41,061.000 
80.372,000 
050.000 
2.445,000 


STOCK  OF  MONEY 


10,000 
4.200,000 
360300,000 
6,900,000  ' 
07,400,000  I 
43,100,000 
750,000,000 
372,000,000 


4,200,000 

36,400,000 

13,800,000 

1,526,700.000 

1,155,100.000 

60,400.000 

6,700.000 

611,400.000 

316.700.000 

154,300,000 

168,600.000 

08,700.000 


106.000,000 
302,400.000 
63,800.000 
61,300.000 
00.000,000 
782.800,000 
2,368,700,000 
20,500,000 
23.800.000 
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GOVERNMENT  AND   POLITICS 
THG  COUNTRIBS  OF   THE!   WORLD 


^            1 

DOLLABS 

TiTVC 

C*rer»i. 

■ 

COUHTUM 

Preaident 

Argentina. 

<78,79i.2B5     Jo«  F.  Aleorta 

Buenos  Ayres 

l,084,00.'i.M4  '  Lord  NorthooU.     .    .    . 

Auatralia. 

1.107,464.025 
739.020.208 
1.038.585,000 

FraniJosefl 

Fr.i.,J<«eli: 

Fran.Jo»( 

Emperor 

Emperor. 

King 

Vienna. 

Vienna 

Budapest 

Au>tria-Hungar7. 

Amtria. 

541.0S3,97e 

Leopold.  11 

KiBg.  ■ 

Bnnsels 

Belgium. 

0.180.602 

BenorUontM.     .... 

PrMid«Dt 

La  Pa. 

BoKvia. 

540,693,836 

Alphouao  Peona.    .    .    . 

Prwdrat 

Rio  de  Janeiro,     .    .    . 

BratU. 

63,428.200 

Ferdinood 

Prince 

Sofia 

Bulgaria. 

271.829.0flO 

Eari  G»y 

Gorernor'General.  .    . 

Ottaira, 

Canada. 

107.304.151 

P*droMontt 

Preddenl 

aaotiago 

Chile. 

613.140.000 

Pu-Yi 

Emperor 

Peking 

China. 

14.494.792 

Gen.  Rey« 

I"  Charge 

Bogota 

Yi,^yck 

C.  Gonudei  Viquei,  .    . 
Manuel  Cabrera,     .    .    . 

M.  R.  Davila 

Jo«  9ant«  Zelaya,  .    . 
F.  Figueroa. 

Emperor 

Prerident 

President 

Preaideot 

President. 

Ptwident. 

H.603.5S8 

Bb!249,771 
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King 
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Hayti. 
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Emperor 

Calcutta 
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King 
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Italy. 

Japan. 

175,945,345     Porfirio  Da^ 

President 

M„i„ 

Mexico. 
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Queen 

The  Hague 
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King 
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President. 
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King, 
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King 
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Russia. 
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President 
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Santo  Domingo. 
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King 
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King 

Belgrad 
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Spain. 
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King 
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Sweden. 
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President. 
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Turkey. 
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King, 
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United  Kingdom. 
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President 
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India.  The  present  form  of  government 
of  the  Indian  Empire  is  eetabliahed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  act  of  1S58.     By  this  act,  all 

the  temtorieB,  theretofore,  under  iHe  government 
of  the  East  India  Company  are  vested  in  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  its  powers  are 
exercised  in  iiis  name ;  all  territorial  and  other 
revenues,  and  all  tributes  and  other  payments, 
are  Uke^se  received  in  his  name,  and  dia- 
posed  of  for  the  purposes  of  the  government  of 
India  alone.  The  secretary  of  state  for  India  is 
invested  with  all  the  powers  formerly  exercised 
bv  the  company  or  by  the  board  of  control. 
Tne  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire  in 
England  is  entrusted  to  a  secretary  of  state  for 
India,  asnsted  by  a  council  of  not  leas  than  ten 
members,  vacancies  in  which  aie  filled  by  the 
secretary  of  state  for  India.  The  duties  of  the 
council,  which  has  no  initiative  authority,  are, 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India,  to  conduct  the  buainev  transacted  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  relation  to  the  Government 
of  India.  The  supreme  executive  authority  in 
India  is  vested  in  the  govemorgeneral  in 
Council,  often  styled  the  Government  of  India. 
The  govemor-'general,  who  since  1858  has  also 
been  viceroy,  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
usually  holds  office  for  five  years.  The  salary  of 
the  govemor-'general  is  S83,250  a  year. 

Indiana.  The  Constitution  of  1816  was 
superseded  by  that  of  1851  which,  as  amended 
In  1873  and  1881,  is  still  in  force.  Amendments 
proposed  in  and  approved  by  the  Legislature 
require  the  approval  of  the  succeeding  General 
Assembly;  if  then  passed  by  a  majority  vote, 
they  become  part  of  the  Constitution.  The 
State  Legislature  cansista  of  a  Senate  of  hfty 
members  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  100  members  elected  for  two 

Siars,  the  two  Houses  toother  being  called  the 
eneral  Assembly.  Special  sessions,  called  by 
the  governor,  arc  limited  to  forty  days.  Bill 
for  raisii^  revenue  may  originate  only  in  the 
House  or  Representatives.  Eligible  to  sit  in 
^ther  House  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  resided  in  the  State  two  years,  and  in 
their  county  or  district  one  year  next  preceding 
the  election ;  but  Senators  must  be  25,  and  Repre- 


for  four  years.  He  may  call  specifd 
tha  Leeislature,  and  he  has  a  veto  which  may  be 
overridden  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  two  Houses. 
He  appoints  to  offices  not  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law,  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia, 
and  may  panlon  or  reprieve  in  alt  cases  of  crime 
except  treason  or  wh^re  the  accused  has  been 
impeached.  Other  elective  ofhcials  arc  the 
auditor,  the  treasurcr,  and  the  attorney-general. 
Iowa.  The  original  Constitution  of  1846 
was,  in  1857,  superseded  by  a  new  Constitution, 
which,  amended  five  times  since  1S68,  is  still  in 
force.  The  Legislature,  known  as  the  General 
Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  fifty,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  100  members, 
meeting  every  two  years  or  an  unlimited  session. 
Senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  half  of  them 
retiring  every  second  year;  Representatives  for 
two  years.  Any  bill  may  originate  in  either 
House.    The   House   of  Representatives  alone 


can  impeach;  the  Senate  tries  impeachments. 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  pro- 
posed in  either  House,  but  to  become  law  tney 
must  be  sanctioned  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  the  then  sitting  and  next  succeeding 
Assembly,  followed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
people.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  elected  tor  two  years.  He  has  the 
powers  usually  entrusted  to  State  govemora, 
including  limited  pardoning  power  and  a  veto 
which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  each  House. 
Other  State  officials  arc  a  lieutenant-governor, 
an  auditor,  a  treaaurer,  an  attorney-general,  and 
a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  all  elected 
for  two  years. 

Ireland.  The  .  head  of  the  executive  in 
Ireland  is  the  viceroy  or  lord-lieutenant,  who  is 
aaaisted  by  a  chief  secretary,  the  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  .the  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  the 
permanent  officials,  and  a  privy  council  (which 
IS  a  separate  and  distinct  body  from  the  privy 
council  of  Grcat  Britain);  but  the  government 
of  the  country  is  in  all  essential  points  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  or  in  concert  with  the 
ministry  of  the  day  in  London.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  is  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order;  the  Irish  constabulary  are 
under  his  control,  and  he  may,  if  he  think  it 
to  be  necessary,  direct  the  commander  of  the 
forces  to  send  troops  to  their  aid.  He  has  power 
to  commute  sentences  and  pardon  criminab. 
Therc  are,  however,  more  agreeable  and  less 
anxious  functions  attaching  to  the  office;  for 
as  representing  his  majesty,  the  viceroy,  as- 
sisted by  his  wife,  holds  courts,  drawing-rooms, 
levies,  and  maintains  in  Dublin  an  establish- 
ment of  a  semi-regal  character.  On  occadons 
he  confers  the  honor  of  civil  knighthood  with 
the  approval  of  his  majesty.  During  his  absence 
the  duties  of  chief  governorship  are  performed 
by  one  or  more  lord  justice  or  lord  justices,  those 
who  act  in  this  capacity  being  usually  the  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  commander  of  the 
farces,  and  some  of  the  judges.  The  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland  is  head  of  the  Irish  judidal 
establishment,  principal  legal  adviser  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  exercises  in  Ircland  many 
of  the  powers  which  in  England  are  vested  in  the 
lord  high-chancellor.  The  office  may  be  held 
by  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  chief  aecretarv  to 
the  lord-lieutenant,  or  chief  secretary  for  Irdand 
as  he  is  usually  called,  has  been  described  as 

B-ime  minister  to  the  viceroy.  His  office  is  at 
ubiin  CasUe;  but  he  has  also  an  office  in  Lon- 
don, which  remains  open  during  the  sitting  of 
enrliament.  He  is  directly  respon^ble  to  the 
louaeof  Commons  for  the  acts  of  the  Irish  admin- 
istration. He  is  assisted  by  a  permanent  undei^ 
secretary,  and  other  officials.  There  is  a  sejp- 
arate  local  government  board;  a  board  of  public 
works,  which  is  the  great  financial  agent  t^  the 
Government  in  Ireland ;  a  board  of  national 
education,  by  which  the  grant  made  by  parlia- 
ment for  public  education  is  administered,  and  a 
department  of  agriculture  and  other  industries 
and  technical  instruction  which  was  created  in 
1899.  There  are  also  many  other  government 
departments  in  Ireland  directly  lesponsible  to 
the  Irish  Government. 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 


Italy  U  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Under 
the.  conatitutioa  of  1848,  as  subaequeatly  modi- 
fied and  expanded,  the  executive  is  vested  in  the 
king,  and  ezercisea  through  his  ministers.  The 
leRislative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  king  in 
conjunction  with  a  senate  of  about  363  members 
in  1906  {composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
house  nho  are  of  ase,  and  of  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  members  selected  by  the  ministry  and 
nominated  by  the  king  for  life,  who  have  ren- 
dered   eminent    Be^^■ices    to    the    oountrv,    are 


608  deputies,  elected  by  conditional  universal 
suffrage  for  a  period  of  five  years,  though  the 
king  can  dissolve  the  chamber  at  any  time.  All 
money  bills  must  be  initiated  in  the  cliamber. 
Senators  and  deputies  are  unpaid,  4>ut  travel 

Japan.  The  Empire  of  Japan  consiste  of 
the  Archipelago  of  Nipbon,  which  includes  the 
four  large  islands  of  Honshiu,  Kiushiu,  Shikoku, 
and  Hoklcaido,  together  witli  Formosa  and  the 
Peacadorea,  ceded  oy  China  in  1805,  and  nearly 
4,000  smaller  islands.  Although  Japan  is  re- 
garded as  oae  of  the  absolute  monarchies  oF 
the  world,  it  possesses  a  Constitution  which 
was  adopted  in  1889.  It  provides  that  the 
Emperor  shall  be  the  head  oi  the  empire,  with 
all  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  and  exerc' 
full  executive  power,  with  the  advice 
assistance   of    the    Cabinet   Hinisters   who 

g pointed  by  himself.  There  is  also  a  Privy 
uncil  and  a  House  of  Diet,  consisting  of 
two  branches,  a  House  of  Peers,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  Hie  House  of  Peers  is 
composed  of  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
counts,  viscounts,  and  barons,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  persons  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
tor  meritorious  service  (o  the  stale  or  for  erudi- 
tion, and  persona  elected  by  each  fu  and  Ken. 
The  total  memberaltip  of  the  Houae  of  Peers  is 
304.  According  to  the  Constitution  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  369,  a  fixed  number  bein^  returned  from  each 
electoral  district,  Votiog  is  by  secret  ballot 
and  the  proportion  of  members  to  the  popula- 
.tion  is  one  to  each  126,000.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution absolute  freedom  of  religious  belief  and 
practice  is  assured  so  long  as  it  does  not 
mterfeie  with  general  peace  and  order.  There 
is  no  state  religion,  but  the  mass  of  the  people 
follow  one  of  the  eleven  sects  of  Bhintoism,  or 
one  of  the  sixteen  secta  and  twenty-five  crt«d8 
of  Buddhism.  The  present  Mikado  isHutsubito, 
who  was  bom  at  Kyoto  on  November  3,  1852. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Komei  Tenno,  Febru- 
ary 13,  1867,  and  was  married  to  Princess 
Haruko,  the  daughter  of  Prince  Ichijo,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1869.  Sne  was  bora  May  28,  1850,  and 
their  issue  has  been;  Prince  Yoshihito,  Prince 
Hirohito,  Prince  Yasuhito,  Prinoeas  Masako, 
Princess  Pusako,  Princess  Nobuko,  Princess 
Toshiko. 

The  Heir  Apparent. —  Hie  Imperial  House 
law.  which  was  passed  Februa^  11,  1889, 
definitely  fixes  the  succesdon  to  the  throne 
upon  the  next  male  descendant  of  the  sovereign. 
As  the  result^  Prince  Yoshihito,  the  oldest  son  of 
the  Mikado,  is  the  heir  apparent.    He  was  bom 


the  daughter  of  Prince  Kujo.    They  have  hod 
two  children. 

The  Minittry. —  The  Ministry,  or  Cabinet, 
comprises  the  following  departments;  President 
or  Premier;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Minister 
of  Finance,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Minister  of 
Justice,  Minister  of  War,  Minister  of  the  Navy, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Minister  of  Api- 
culture and  Commerce,  Minister  of  Commumca- 

Kaoaas-  Succesnve  Constitutions  were 
framed  in  1857,  1858,  1850,  and  1861,  the  last 
of  which,  amended  nine  limes  up  to  1807,  is  sUll 
in  force.  Amendments,  proposed  in  either  House 
of  the  Legislature,  and  agreed  to  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  each  House,  are  submitted  to  the 


every  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Representativi 
of  125  members,  elected  for  two  ye»™.  Any  b 
may  originate  in  either  House.    The  Senate  tries 


of  impeachment  brought  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Legislators  must  be  voters, 
resident  in  the  county  for  which  they  are  elected. 
The  chief  executive  ofKcer  of  the  State  is  the 
governor,  elected  for  two  years.  He  has  the 
power  usually  invested  in  State  ^vernors. 
mcluding  authority  to  call  special  sessions  of  the 
Legislature,  a  limited  pardoning  power  and  a 
veto  which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  each  Houae.  Other  officials  elected 
for  two  years  are  the  lieutenant-governor, 
auditor,  treasurer,  attorney-general,  and  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction. 

Kentucky.  The  Constitution  adopted  in 
the  year  1790  was  succeeded  by  other  Constitu- 
tions in  1850  and  1891,  that  of  1891  being  still 
in  force.  Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  pro- 
posed in  either  House  of  the  Legislature  and 
aereed  to  by  a  three-fiftlis  vote  of  all  the  members 
of  each  House,  are  submitted  to  the  popular  vote 
and,  if  then  approved,  become  part  ol  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Legislature,  knowu  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  conmsts  of  a  Senate  of  thirty- 
eight  members  elected  for  four  years,  one-half 
retiring  every  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  100  membeis  elected  for  two  years. 
Bills  for  raising  money  must  originate  in  the 
Houae  of  Representatives.  In  order  to  become 
law  any  bUI  at  ite  final  passage  must  have  a 
majority  voting  for  it  not  less  than  two-fifths 
of  the  memlicrs  elected  to  each  House.  The 
House  of  Representatives  can  impeach;  the 
Senate  tries  impeachments.  Eligible  to  the 
Senate  are  all  citizens  30  years  of  age  who  have 
resided  in  the  State  six  years  and  in  the  district 
one  year  next  before  the  election.  Representa- 
tives must  be  24  years  of  age  and  must  have 
redded  in  the  State  two  years,  and  in  the  county 
or  district  one  year  next  before  election.  The 
chief  executive  authori^  resides  In  the  governor, 
elected  for  four  years.  He  has  the  powers  usually 
vested  in  State  governors,  including  a  veto 
which  may  be  overridden  by  a  majority  of  alt 
elected  to  each  Houae.  Other 
.,c)lc 
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offioalaelectad  for  four  years  &re  the  lieutenant- I  21  years  of  age;  members  of  both  Houses 
governor,  treasurer,  auditor,  attorney-general,  must  l>e  citizens  of  the  United  States,  resident 
and  BUperintendent  of  public  instruction.  in  Maine  for  one  year,  and  in  the  (Ustrict   or 

Liberia  is  a  negro  Republic  on  the  coast  of  town  tor  three  months  before  the  election.  But 
West  Africa.  Founded  in  1822,  by  American  no  memljer  of  Congress,  no  office  holder  of  the 
philanthropiBts  for  the  settlement  of  freed  slaves.  Federal  Government,  eicept  a  |>ostmasler,  no 
It  was  declared  independent  in  1847,  was  paid  officer  of  the  State,  except  justices  of  the 
tecogiiized  as  a  sovereign  state  by  Great  I  peace,  notaries  public,  coroners,  and  miUtia  of- 
Britain  in  1848,  and  by  the  United  States  in  .  fleers,  may  sit  in  either  House.  The  powers  of 
1862.  The  Constitution  is  on  the  model  of  that  the  two  Houses  are  similar,  but  money  bills 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  is  elected  i  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
for  four  years,  the  House  of  Representatives  The  chief  executive  authority  resides  in  the 
(fourteen  members)  for  two  years,  and  the  governor,  who  is  elected  for  two  years  by  popular 
Senate  (nine  members)  for  six.  The  Liberian  ,  vote-  He  must  be  30  years  of  age,  Dom  in 
Development  Chartered  Company  (British)  in  the  United  States,  resident  in  the  State  for  five 
1906,  advanced  £100,000  to  the  government,  '  years  next  before  election,  and  he  may  not  hold 
with  which  a  government  bank  was  founded,  ,  any  other  oiSce,  either  under  the  United  States 
roads  were  built,  other  public  works  were  or  under  tjfie  State  of  Maine.  He  recommends 
commenced,  and  a  military  constabulary  force  legislative  mea-fures,  and  has  a  veto  which  lapses 
was  established.  In  addition  two  British  I  if  unused  for  five  days,  and  which  may  be  over- 
officials  were  appointed  to  reorganize  the  cus- '  ridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House.  He 
toms  service  and  the  country's  finance,  !  is   commander-in-chief   of    the   military    forres 

Louisiana.  The  Constitution  of  1812  was  '  and  he  along  with  the  council,  appoints  manv 
succeeded  by  those  of  1845,  1852,  1864,  1868,  State  officers.  He  may  grant  pardons,  etc.,  but 
1S70.  and  1898;  the  last-named  was  amended  in  has  to  report  to  the  Lcgiiilature  on  each  case  of 
1900,  in  1902,  and  in  1904,  and  is  still  in  force.  .  his  exercise  of  this  power.  The  governor  baa 
Amendments  proposed  in  the  General  Assembly  an  advisory  council  consisting  of  seven  members 
and  approved  oy  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  .  chosen  every  two  years  by  jojnt  ballot  of  Sena- 
are  suDmitted  to  the  popular  vote  for  ratification,  tors  and  Representatives.  The  council's  advice 
The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  forty-one  i  and  consent  are  required  for  appointments,  and 
members  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  115  its  warrant  for  payment  of  money  from  the 
members,  Senators  and  Representatives  being  treasury.  The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
chosen  tor  tour  years.  The  powers  of  the  two  and  attorney-general  are  appointed  by  joint 
Houses  are  similar,  but  bills  tor  raising  money  ballot  of  the  Legislature.  Otner  officers  are  the 
.must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  superintendent  of  schools,  various  commissioners 
and  the  Senate  tries  cases  of  impeachment  (for  labor  statistics,  insurance,  land,  ete.),  and 
brought  by  the  otiier  House.  Senators  must  be  also  boards  and  commissions  for  State  institu- 
at  least  25  and  Representatives  21  years  of  age;  tions,  railways,  assessment,  health,  fisheries,  etc. 
both  must  have  Keen  citizens  of  the  State  for  For  local  government  the  State  is  divided  into 
five  years  and  residents  in  the  State  for  two  sixteen  counties,  subdivided  into  towns,  cities, 
years  next  before  their  election.  The  chief  plantation.':,' and  various  unincorporated  places, 
executive  officer  is  the  governor,  who  is  elected  Counties  are  administered  by  boards  of  com- 
for  four  years,  and  tuis  the  powers  usually .  misaioners  elected  for  six  years,  one  commjs- 
entrusted  to  State  governors,  including  the  sioner  retiring  every  year.  These  boards  have 
limited  veto.  Other  officials  elected  tor  four  j  elective  officers  and  supervise  county  finance, 
years  are  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  treasurer,    property,  jails,  roads,  etc. 

the  secretary  of  state,  the  auditor,  the  attorney-  ■  Maryland.  The  first  Constitution  of 
general,  and  the  superintendent  of  education.        Maryland  was  succeeded  by  others  in  IS57,  1884, 

Maine.  The  first  Constitution  of  Maine,  '  and  1867,  that  of  1867,  amended  ten  times  (last 
adopted  in  1819,  was  frequently  altered  by  in  1901).  being  still  in  force.  Amendments 
amendments,  which,  to  the  number  of  twenty-  proposed  in  the  General  Assembly  must  obtain 
one,  were  in  1876  incorporated  in  the  document.  ^  a  three-fifths  vote  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
Between  1876  and  1898  nine  amendments  were  each  House;  the^  must  then  be  submitted  to 
adopted.  Proposed  amendments,  passed  by  a  ,  the  people,  and,  if  approved  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legis- '  those  votine,  they  become  part  of  tile  Constitu- 
lature,  are  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  ue^t  tion.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a 
election,  and,  if  tlien  passed  by  a  majorilj^  of!  House  of  Delegates,  the  two  bodies  to^lier 
those  voting,  they  become  part  of  the  Constitu-  !  being  known  as  the  General  Assembly.  There 
tion.  For  extensive  revision  a  constitutional  i  are  twenty-seven  Senators  and  101  Delegates, 
convention  may  be,  but  never  has  been,  called  I  The  Senators  serve  tor  tour  years,  and  the  Senate 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legia-  :  is  renewed  to  tlie  extent  of  half  every  two  years. 
lature.  The  Constitution  provides  for  a  Legis-  The  Delegates  are  elected  for  two  years.  Sena- 
lature  of  two  Houses,  the  Senate,  consisting  of  tors  must  be  25  yean  of  ^,  and 
thirty-one  members,  and  the  House  of  ReprcB^n-  Delegates  21.  Clergy,  members  of  Con^ien, 
tatives  with  151  members,  both  Houses  being  and  federal  officials  are  ineligible  for  either 
elected  at  the  same  time  for  two  years.  Senators  Senate  or  House  of  Delegates.  No  pierson  is  eli- 
are  elected  in  districts  formed  of  groups  of  towns,  gible  who  has  not  lived  in  tiie  State  three  jrears 
and  Representatives  are  chosen  by  cities,  towns,  i  next  preceding  election.  Any  bill  may  originate 
and  plantations  according  to  population.  :  in  either  House  and  be  altered,  amended,  or  re- 
Senatora    must     be    25    and     Kepresen tatives  ;  jected  by  the  other.     The  House  of  Delegates 
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haa  eole  po^er  of  impeachment,  and  imfteach- 
meat  cases  are  tried  by  Senate.  The  lughest 
officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor,  elected 
for  four  years.  He  ia  commander-in-chief 
of  the  State  militia,  and,  with  consent  of 
Senate,  appoints  all  civil  and  military  officera  of 
State  whose  appointment  or  election  is  not 
otherwise  provided  tor  by  law.  He  may  remove 
for  incompetency  or  misconduct  civil  officers 
who  received  appointment  from  the  executive 
for  a  term  of  y^ars.  He  may  convene  the  Legis- 
lature or  Senate  alone  for  special  sessions.  He 
has  a  veto  which  may  be  overcome  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote  of  the  members  elected  to  both  Houses. 
He  may  grant  pardons  and  reprieves  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment,  but  must  report  hie  action 
to  the  Legislature  whenever  required.  Other 
oRicerB  are  the  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
the  comptroller,  the  adjutant-gene"^!,  the 
attorney-general,  and  the  -euperintendent  of 
education.     The  State  is  divided  into  twenty- 

Massac  hUHetts.  The  first  Constitution 
of  the  State,  after  having  been  submitted  to  and 
accepted  by  the  people,  was  formally  adopted 
at  a  Convention  held  at  Boeton  on  June  lo,  1780. 
It  has  lieen  amended  from  time  to  time,  the 
earliest  amendments  having  been  made  in  IS21 
and  the  most  recent  in  189-1.  The  Constitution 
provides  for  a  legislative  body  consisting  of  a. 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  styled 
collectively  the  General  Court  of  Massacnusetta. 
The  Senate  consists  of  forty  members  elected 
annually  by  popular  vote,  the  State'being  di- 
vided into  forty  senatorial  districts,  each  of 
which  returns  one  Senator.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives consists  of  240  members,  elected  in 
164  districl.s,  each  of  which  returns  one,  two,  or 
three  representatives,  according  to  population. 
There  is  an  annual  session  of  the  Legislature 
and  special  sessious  may  be  called  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  case  of  exigency.  Money  Dills  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  may  be  amended  in  the  Senate.     If  the  sub- 

«'  -eta  under  consideration  are  of  public  interest, 
earings  are  advertised  and  the  people  have  a 
right  to  appear  and  speak  in  support  of  or 
against  the  passing  of  certain  taws.  Amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  must  be  proposed 
in  the  General  Court,  and  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  two-thirds  of  the 
Hodse  of  Representatives  present  and  voting 
thereon;  thev  must  be  referred  to  the  General 
Court  next  elected,  and  if  then  agreed  to  by 
similar  majorities,  they  are  submitted  to  the 
people,  and,  if  approved  and  ratilied  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  oualified  voters  voting  thereon  at 
meetings  legally  held  fur  the  purpose,  they  be- 
come part  of  tne  Constitution.  The  executive 
power  of  the  State  resides  in  the  governor, 
assisted  by  a  council.  He  is  chosen  by  popu- 
.  iar  vote  and  holds  office  for  one  year,  but 
no  one  is  eligible  who  has  not  resided  within 
the  State  for  the  seven  years  last  past.  He 
has  power  to  adjourn  or  prorogue  (for  not 
more  than  ninety  days),  or  to  summon  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
State's  army  and  navy.  He  may,  with  the  ail- 
vice  of  his  council,  pardon  convicted  offenders, 
but  not  tboee  convicted  before  the  Senate  on 


impeachment  by  the  House.  He  appoints  (with 
the  consent  of  his  councU)  the  judges,  the  bo- 
licitor-general,  and  many  other  officials,  and 
he  has  general  supervision  of  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  the  State.  The  council  with  which 
he  acts  consists  of  eight  councillors  elected  by 
popular  vole  in  the  eight  districts  into  whicn 
the  State  is,  tor  this  purpose,  divided.  The 
lieutenant-governor,  who  becomes  acting  gov- 
ernor in  case  of  the  death  of  the  governor,  or 
of  bis  absence  from  the  State,  is  similarly  elected 
by  the  people,  and  holds  office  tor  one  vear. 
Tne  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  is  also 
elected  by  the  people  tor  one  year.  Other  of- 
ficials elected  by  tlie  people  for  a  year  are  the 
treasurer  and  receiver-general,  who  is  ineligible 
for  more  than  five  successive  years  of  office; 
the  State  auditor,  and  the  attorney-general. 
There  are  fourteen  counties  in  the  State, 
thirty-three  cities  and  321  towns.  The  cities  are 
granted  charters  by  the  State  Legislature,  The 
mayor  is  the  executive  officer  in  each  city,  and 
the  legislative  bodies  are  usually  a  board  of  alder- 
men and  a  common  council.  The  counties  are 
administered  by  officers  styled  the  county  corn- 


Mexico.  Under  the  present  Constitution, 
which  bears  date  of  February  5,  1857,  Mexico 
is  a  federative  Repubhc.  It  was  originally  di- 
vided inte  nineteen  States,  but  at  this  time  there 
are  twenty-seven,  with  two  Territories,  and  the 
Federal  District,  and,  while  each  manages  ite 
own  local  affairs,  they  arc  bound  together  as  an 
inseparable  body  by  the  constitutional  laws. 
The  form  of  government  in  Mexico  is  broadly 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  the  execu- 
tive vesting  in  a  Prewdent,  who  is  elected  tor  a 
term  of  six  years,  and  who  is  assisted  by  a  Cabi- 
net, while  the  legislative  power  is  conferred  upon 
a  Congress,  which  is  composed  of  two  Houses  — 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The 
President  may  serve  any  number  of  terms,  and 
the  present  Executive,  General  G.  Porfirio  Diaz, 
is  now  in  his  seventh  term,  as  he  had  already 
served  tax  four-year  terms  when  he  was  inaugu- 
nited  December  11,  1904.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  President  and  a  Council,  the  administra- 
tion is  carried  on  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  m 
charge  of  the  following  portfolios:  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Interior,  Justice  and  Public  Instruction, 
Agriculture  and  Colonization,  Finance,  Communi- 
cations and  Public  Works,  War  and  Navy.  The 
Senate  consists  of  fifty-six  members,  two  from 
each  Stete,  who  must  be  at  least  30  years 
of  age.  They  are  elected  by  the  ballote  of 
all  respectable  males  and  serve  tor  a  term  of  two 
years.  Representetives  must  be  2$  years 
ot  age.  They  are  elected  for  an  equal  term 
with  the  Senaters  and  in  a.  similar  manner.  The 
President  is  elected  by  electors  popularly  chosen 
at  a  general  election.  There  is  no  stete  religion 
in  Mexico,  and  all  religious  sects  are  equal 
before  the  law.  The  prevailing  religion,  of 
course,  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  no  ecclesiastical 
body  can  own  realty,  and  since  1863,  when  all 
the  churches  were  closod  and  the  lands  confis- 
cated, many  of  the  buildings  have  been  assigned 
to  serve  as  hospitals,  schools,  etc.  The  ju^cial 
power  in  Mexico  is  entirely  distinct  from  that 
of  the  executive.  It  mcludes  a  Supreme  Court, 
_,UUVIL 
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judges,    and    District    Courts,  with   thirty- 
judgea.    The  chief  sourcee  of  Mexican  reveuuE 
are  the  internal  taxation  and  the  cuBtoms,  less 
than  fifteen  per  cent,  being  obtained  from  other 

MIchlgaD.  Ita  first  Constitution  was 
framed  and  adopted  in  1835,  and  CougresB  passed 
the  Act  admitting  it  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
on  January  26,  1S37.  In  1850  a  new  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  which  with  little  alteration 
is  still  in  force.  The  legislative  authority  is 
vested  in  a  Senate  of  thirty-two  members  elected 
by  the  counties  or  groups  of  counties  for  two 
years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  from 
sixty-four  to  100  members,  the  electoral  districts 
being  rearranged  according  to  population  every 
five  years.  Senators  and  Representatives  must 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  qualified 
electors  of  the  districts  for  which  they  are  chosen. 
Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  House.  The 
Constitution  was  amended  in  1870,  1875,  1887, 
and  1904.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  in 
either  House;  if  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  House  they  are  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  people  in  manner  prescribed, 
and,  if  this  approval  De  given,  the  amendments 
become  part  of  the  Constitution.  For  a  com- 
plete or  extensive  revision  a  Convention  is  re^ 
a  Hired  and  the  question  is  submitted  to  the 
ectors.  If  the  majority  of  those  who  vote  are 
on  the  affirmative  side,  the  Legislature  makes 
provision  for  a  Convention.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  governor,  elected  for  two 
years.  He  has  the  powers  usually  entrusted  to 
State    governors,  including  a  limited  — '"   ° — ' 


secretary  of  state,  State  treasurer,  auditor- 
general,  and  attorney-general  are  elected  by 
popular  vote.  The  lieutenant-governor,  elected 
for  two  years,  presides  over  the  Senate,  and  in 
case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  default  of  the 
governor,  succeeds  to  the  governor's  authority. 
For  local  government  the  State  is  organized 
in  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  There 
are  eighty-five  counties,  each  of  which  is  a  cor- 
porate body  with  a  board  of  supervisors  as  its 
administrative  authority.  Cities  must  have  each 
apppulationof  not  lew  than  3,000,  but  a  few 
which  have  been  long  incorporated  have  a 
smaller  population.  Cities  are  classiKed  into 
four  groups,  according  to  population,  and  are 
divided  into  three  or  more  wards. 

MlnuMOta.  The  State  Legislature  con- 
sista  of  a  Senate  of  sixty-three  members,  one 
being  elected  in  each  of  the  legislative  districts, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  119  mem- 
bers elected  in  the  same  districts  in  numbers 
proportioned  to  population.  Eligible'  for  either 
House  are  all  male  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
21  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  one  year 
in  the  State  and  ax  months  in  the  district 
just  before  election;  but  no  office-holder  imder 
the  Federal  or  State  government,  except  a  post- 
master, may  belong  to  either  House.  The  two 
Houses  have  similar  powers,  but  money  bills 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
No  special  laws  relating  to  personal  or  local 


affairs  or  corporations  can  be  enacted.  The 
House  of  Repreaentatives  can  impeach  State 
officers  before  the  Senate,  which  by  a,  two-thirds 
majority  of  members  present  may  convict  and 
deprive  of  office.  Some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  Constitution,  chieny,  as  in  1896 
and  1808,  affecting  the  regulations  for  local 
organization.  Amendments  proposed  in  either 
House  and  supported  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  and  subsequently  approved  by  the  people 
in  manner  prescribed,  become  part  of  the  Consti' 
tution.  For  an  extensive  revision,  the  proposal, 
after  being  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vot«  of 
each  House,  must  be  submitted  to  the  eleetora; 
if  approved,  the  Legislature  provides  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  convention;  delegates  are  elected,  meet 
together,  and  make  the  revision  which  is  then 
referred  to  the  people  and,  if  approved,  becomes 
law.  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  is 
the  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  lor 
two  years.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  25  years  of  age,  and  reudent  in  the 
State  for  one  vear  before  election.  In  legis- 
lation he  has  a  limited  veto  and  other  powers 
usually  entrusted  to  State  governors.  The 
lieutenant-governor  presides  over  the  Senate 
and,  on  the  death  or  absence  of  the  governor, 
he  acts  as  governor.  The  secretary  of  state 
is  elected  for  two  years;  the  auditor  {elected 
for  four  years)  audits  State  accounts  and  super- 
intends State  lands;  the  treasurer  and  attor- 
ney are  elected  for  two  years.  Several  important 
officials,  boards,  and  commissioners,  with  duties 
relating  to  health,  equalization,  charities,  insur- 
ance, railways,  etc.,  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. The  State  is  organi^d  in  counties  (usually 
under  special  acts),  and  in  townships,  villages, 
and  cities  (usually  under  general  acts).  There 
are  eighty-two  counties. 

MUalBHlppl.  The  Constitution  of  1817 
was  followed  by  others  in  1832,  1868,  and  1890. 
Proposed  amendments  of  the  Constitution  ap- 

6 roved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
iouse  voting  on  them  on  three  separate  days, 
and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  Qualified  electors 
voting  on  them,  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 
The  I.egislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  both  elected  for  tour 
years.  Ordinary  sessions,  unrestricted  in  length, 
are  held  once  in  four  years.  Special  sessions, 
limited  te  thirty  days,  unless  extended  by  proc- 
lamation by  the  governor,  are  held  alternately 
with  regular  sessions,  so  that  the  Legislature  in 
{  fact  meets  biennially.  Bills  for  raising  revenue 
and  bills  providing  for  assessment  of  property 
must  tie  approved  by  three-fifths  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  House  present  and  voting.  The 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Stale  is  the 
governor,  who  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  is 
not  eligible  for  the  succeeding  term.  He  has  a 
limited  veto,  and  the  other  powers  usually 
vested  in  State  governors.  Other  officials 
elected  tor  tour  years  are  the  secretary  of 
state,  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  treasurer, 
and  the  auditor.  Neither  treasurer  nor  auditor 
is  eligible  for  the  succeeding  term,  nor  can  the 
one  succeed  the  other.  Misusaippi  is  divided 
into  seventy-six  counties. 

Mlasourli  The  original  Conatitution, 
adopted  in  1820,  was  fallowed  by  those  of  _186S 
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and  1S75,  the  latter  of  which,  as  amended  in 
1884,  1890,  1900,  and  1902,  ia  still  in  force. 
AmendmeDts  proposed  in  either  House  oC  the 
LegiGlature,  and  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  ot  each,  ate  submitted  to  the  popular 
vote  and,  if  approved,  become  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Legislature,  called  the  General 
Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senat«  of  thirty-four 
members  elected  for  four  years  (half  their  num- 
ber  retiring  every  two  years),  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  142  members  elected  for  two 
years.  Any  bill  may  ori^iiiate  in  either  House. 
The  Senate  tries  cases  of  impeachment  brought 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Senators 
must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  electors  in 
the  State  three  years  and  resident  in  the  district 
one  year  next  before  election.  Representatives 
must  be  24  years  of  age,  dtizens,  electors 
in  the  State  two  years,  and  resident  in  the 
county  or  district  one  year  nest  before  election. 
The  chief  executive  official  is  the  governor, 
who  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  possesses  the 
powers  usually  entrusted  to  State  governors, 
mcludjng  a  limited  pardoning  power  and  a  veto 
which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  sll  tbe  members  of  each  House.  Other 
State  officials  are  tbe  secretary  of  state,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, auditor,  treasurer,  attorney- 
general,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, all  elected  for  four  years.  The  retiring 
governor  and  treasurer  are  not  eligible  for  the 
succeeding  term.     Tbe  State  is  divided  into 


Monaco.  Monaco  is  a  small  Printnpality 
in  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by  the  French 

Department  of  Alpes  Maritimes,  excepting  on 
the  side  towards  the  sea.  From  968  it  belonged 
te  the  House  of  Grimaldi.  In  1715,  it  passed 
into  the  female  line,  Louise  Hippolyte,  daughter 
of  Anteny  I.,  heiress  of  Monaco,  marrying 
Jacques  de  Goyon  Matignon,  Count  of  Thorigny, 
who  toolc  the  name  and  arms  of  Grimaldi. 
Antony  I.  died  in  1731,  Louise  Hippolyte  reign- 
ing only  ten  months  and  dying  m  1732.  bhe 
was  succeeded  by  her  husband  under  the  name 
of  Jacques  I.,  who  also  succeeded  Antony  I.  as 
Due  di  Valentinois,  who  was  in  his  turn  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Honorius  III.  This  prince 
was  dispossessed  by  the  French  Revolution  in 
1792,  and  died  in  1795.  In  1814,  the  Principality 
was  refotablished,  but  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Kingdom  or  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  (1815).     In  1848,  Mentone  and  Ro- 

Suebrune  revolted,  and  declared  themselves 
■ee  towns;  in  1861,  Charles  III.  ceded  his 
rights  over  them  to  France,  and  the  Princi- 
pality thus  became  geographically  an  enclave 
of  France,  when  tbe  Sardinian  garrison  was  with- 
drawn and  the  protectorate  came  to  an  end. 
The  Prince  is  an  absolute  ruler,  there  being  no 
elective  representation  within  the  Principality. 
The  administration  is  entrusted  to  a  Governor- 
General  with  a  Secretary-General  aitd  a  Secretery 
of  State.  There  is  a  consultative  State  CouncJ 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Prince. 
Municipal  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a 

five  membera,  all  appointed  by  the  Prince. 
In  1819,  the  Government  adopted  the  French 
Codes  and  a  Court  of  First  Instance,  as  well  as 


a  Jud^  de  t^ux's  Court.    A  Court  of  Appeals  is 

constituted  by  the  Prince's  appointment  of  two 
Paris  jud^  who  act  as  such  when  necessary. 
The  Principality  has  ite  own  coinage,  which  is 
current  since  1876  in  all  the  States  of  the  Latin 
Union;  it  also  issues  its  own  separate  postage- 
stamps. 

Montana  adopted  its  first  and  present  Con- 
stitution in  1889.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
which  meet  in  regular  session  on  tne  first  Mon- 
day of  January  in  each  odd-numbered  year. 
There  are  twenty-six  Senators,  elected  for  four 
years  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Senate  is  renewed 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  at  each  biennial  election. 
The  members  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives, 
seventy-two  in  number^re  elected  for  two  years. 
Elective  State  ofGcials  are  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, secretaryot  state,  State  treas- 
urer, attorney-general,  State  auditor,  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.    Thepiv- 

has  the  right  of  appointment  to  various 

.  ,  including  those  of  State  land  agent, 
conimissiontr  o!  the  bureau  of  agriculture, 
labor  and  industry,  and  inspector  of  mines. 
For  local  administrative  purposes  the  Stete  is 
divided  into  twenty-six  counties,  and  into  twdve 
judicial  districts. 

Montenegro.  Under  the  Constitution 
granted  by  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1905,  the  form  of  government  has  been 
changed.  It  is  now  an  hereditary  Constitutional 
monarchy  with  popular  representation.  A 
National  Assembly  or  Skupshtina  was  convoked 
for  a  short  term  in  1905  t '"  "   "" 


tion  of  the  Constitution.  An  electoral  law  has 
been  framed  under  which  elections  took  place  in 
September,  1906,  tor  the  present  Skupshtina, 
That  assembly  is  in  future  to  be  convoked  yearly, 
October  31st,  by  the  Prince.  Its  members 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  Each  of  the  fifty-six  districts  or 
capitanats  of  Montene^,  and  each  of  the  six 
-irovincial  towns,  Cettmjfi,  Podgoritza,  Niksic, 
folashin,  Antivan,  and  Dulcigno,  elect  one 
representative.  There  are  also  twelve  ex-officio 
members,  including  the  Montenegrin  Orthodox 
Metropolitan,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Antivari,  the  Montegrin  Mussulman  Mufti, 
six  high  officials  of  the  state,  and  three  gen- 
erals, nominated  by  the  Prince.  There  are 
thus  seventy-four  membera  in  all.  Besides  tbe 
Prime  Minister,  there  are  Ministries  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Justice,  Agriculture,  War,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Finance  and  Public  Works,  Worship  and  Public 
Instruction. 

Morocco.  The  form  of  government  of  the 
Sultanate,  or  Empire  of  Morocco,  is  in  reality 
an  absolute  despotism,  unrestricted  by  any  laws, 
civil  or  religious.  The  Sultan  is  chief  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  head  of  the  religion.  As  spirits 
ual  ruler,  the  Sultan  stands  quite  alone,  his 
authority  not  being  limited,  as  in  Turkey  and 
other  countries  foUowing  tbe  religion  of  Mo- 
hammed, by  the  expounders  of  the  Koran,  the 
class  of  "Ulema,"  under  the  "  Shelk-ul- Islam." 
The  Sultan  has  six  ministers,  whom  he  oonsulte 
if  he  deems  it  prudent  to  do  so ;  otherwise  they 
are  merely  the  executive  of  his  unrestricted  will. 
They  are  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Ministers  for 
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istrator  of  Customs.  The  unsettled  condition  of 
affairs  in  Morocco  rendered  it  necessary  that 
other  countriea  interested  should  come  to  an 
understanding  regarding  their  respective  rights. 
By  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  April,  1904, 
Great  Britain  recoEnises  that  it  appertains  to 
France  to  assist  in  uie  administrative,  economic, 
financial,  and  military  forms  in  Morocco,  but 
ICaerves  the  rights  which  by  treaties  or  usage 
Bbe  now  enjo^.  Both  governments  agree  not 
to  allow  fortifications  on  the  Moorish  coast 
between  Melilla  and  the  heights  dominating 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sebu,  but  this  arrangement 
does  not  apply  to  points  held  by  Spain  on  that 
■      "  "^  will  lead  iteelftoany 


coast.     Neittiergovemokentw 


reciprocal  engagements  with  respect 
are  to  laat  for  thirty  years  with  proloo^tion 
for  periods  of  five  years,  failing  denunciation 
a  year  in  advance.  Roads,  railways,  harbor 
works,  etc.,  are  to  remain  under  State  control. 
These  arrangements  were  accepted  also  by 
Spain  in  a  Franco-Spanish  convention,  Ger- 
many, however,  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
this  arrangement,  and  a  conference  of  thirteen 
delegates,  representing  Morocco,  the  European 
Powers  interested,  and  the  United  Stales  ot 
America,  was  held  at  Algeciras  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputed  matters,  from  January  16th 
to  April  7,  1906,  when  an  agreement,  em- 
bodied in  a  General  Act,  was  sifned  by  all 
the  delegates.  The  Sultan  signed  the  agree- 
ment on  June  18th,  and  ratifications  of  the 
agreement  were  deposited  at  Madrid  by  the 
other  powers,  December  31,  1906.  Under  this 
agreement  there  will  be  a  Moorish  police  force 
commanded  by  Moorish  Kaids,  assisted  by 
French  and  Spanish  inatructora  and  ofGcers, 
and  the  force  will  be  inspected  by  a  Swiss  In- 
q)ec tor-General,  the  arrangement  to  continue 
for  five  years.  The  force  will  be  from  2,000  to 
2,500  strong,  and  will  be  diatributed  among  the 
eight  ports  of  Morocco.  A  state  bank  is  to  be 
instituted  with  a  concession  for  forty  years.  It 
will,  to  begin  with,  have  a  capital  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  million  francs;  it  will  issue  bank  notes, 
will  act  as  Treasurer  and  Paymaster  of  Morocco, 
and  be  the  financial  agent  of  the  government 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  will  be  required  to 
rehabihtate  the  currency.     Its  working  will  be 


observed,  but  not  directed,  by  four  censors  ap- 

Biinted  by  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  the 
ank  of^ngland,  the  Bank  of  Spain,  and  the 


Bank  of  France.  Other  provisions  deal  with  the 
acquisition  of  land  by  foreigners,  the  imposition 
and  collection  of  taxes,  and  the  authority  of  the 
state  over  the  public  services  and  public 
works.  Mulai-Abd-el-Azii,  bom  February  24, 
1878,  son  of  Sultan  Mulai-Hassan ;  succeeded 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  being  proclaimed 
Sultan  in  the  Sherifian  Camp,  June  7,  1894;  his 
son,  Prince  Haaaan,  was  bom  July,  1899.  The 
present  Sultan  of  Morocco  —  known  to  his 
Bubiects  under  the  title  of  "  Emir-al-Mumenin," 
or  Prince  of  True  Believers-- is  the  fifteenth 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Alides.  founded  by  Mulai- 
Ahmed,  and  the  thirty-sixth  lineal  descendant 
of  Ali,  uncle  and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet. 


Nebraska.  The  first  Constitution.adopted 
in  1867,  was  succeeded  in  1875  by  that  which  as 
amended  in  1SS6,  is  still  in  force.  Amendments 
proposed  in  either  House  of  the  Le^slature,  agreed 
to  by  a  two-thirds  nuijority  of  each  House,  and 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  oa 
them  at  a  general  election,  become  part  ot  the 
Constitution.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Sea- 
ate  of  thirty-three  members  and  a  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives of  100  members.  The  Lerislators 
are  elected  for  two  years.  Money  bills  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate  tries  cases  of  impeachment  brought  by 
the  other  House,  but  if  the  person  impeached  is 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  trial  takes 
place  before  a  court  of  impeachment  consisting 
of  the  District  Court  judges.  Legislators  must 
be  citizens  readent  in  the  district  for  one  year 
next  preceding  election.  The  franchise  extends 
not  only  to  citizens  but  also  to  aliens  who,  thirty 
days  before  the  election,  have  declared  their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens.  The  chief  execu- 
tive ofHcer  of  the  State  is  the  governor,  elected 
for  two  years.  He  is  conimander-in-chief  of 
the  militia,  and,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  appoints  to  various  offices,  and  may 
grant  pardons,  etc.  He  may  call  special  sessions 
of  the  Legislature,  and  he  has  a  veto  which  mav 
be  overridden  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  each 
House.  Other  officials  elected  for  two  years, 
besides  those  named,  are  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, auditor,  treasurer,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  attorney-general,  and  commistdoner 
of  public  lands  and  buildings.  The  treasurer  is 
cot  eligible  for  a  third  consecutive  term, 

Netherlands.  The  Constitution  of  1848, 
revised  in  1887,  vests  the  executive  in  the  sove:^ 
eign,  and  the  legislative  authority  in  the  sovereign 
and  the  states-^neral,  the  latter  sitting  in  two 
chambers:  the  first,  consisting  ot  fifty  members, 
elected  for  nine  years  (one-third  retiring  every 
three  years)  by  the  provincial  states  from  among 
the  most  highly-assessed  inhabitants  and  from 
amonga  number  of  specified  officials;  thesecond 
of  100  members,  elected  for  four  years  by  all  male 
citizens  of  25  years  or  more  who  pay  a  direct  tax 
to  the  state,  or  are  householders  or  own  boats  of 
not  less  than  twenty-four  tons,  or  receive  a 
minimum  wage  or  salary  of  about  SI  15,  or  give 
other  evidence  ot  their  ability  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  government  and 
the  second  chamber  alone  possesses  the  initiative 
in  legislation;  the  upper  house  having  the  right 
of  approval  or  rejection,  but  not  ot  amendment. 
Alterations  in  constitution  are  made  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  ot  both  houses,  followed  by  a  general 
election,  and  confirmation  by  a  similar  vote  of 
the  new  states-general.  A  state  council  ot  tour- 
teen  members  appointed  by  the  sovereign  is 
consulted  on  all  legislative  and  on  most  executive 


ed  ii  . 

1889.  Amendments  proposed  in  and  approved 
by  the  Legislature  are  submitted  to  the  next 
Legislature  and  if  then  approved  are  referred  to 
the  people  for  ratification.  The  Legislature  coo- 
sists  of  a  Senate  of  seventeen  members  elected 
for  tour  years,  about  half  their  number  retiring 
e^ry  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Representativ 
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of  thirty-niiie  members  elected  for  two  yeara. 
Any  biJl  may  originate  in  either  house.  The 
Senate  tries  casea  of  impeachftient  brought  by 
the  House  of  Represents tivea.  The  chief  execu- 
tive officer  is  the  governor,  elected  for  four  years. 
He  has  the  powers  and  duties  usually  entrusted 
to  State  governors,  except  that  he  has  not  par- 


of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  hafi  the  usual 
limited  veto.  Elective  officers  are  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor, secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  surveyor-general,  and  attorney- 
general. 

New  Hampahlre.  The  Constitution  of 
1783,  was  amended  in  17B2,  in  1852,  in  1889,  and 
in  1W>3.  Theeense  of  the  people  as  to  the  calling 
of  a  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  taken  every  seven  years.  If  a  con- 
vention is  held  the  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  it  proposes  must  be  l^d  before  the 
towns,  and  approved  by  two-thirda  of  the 
c)uali&ed  voters  present  and  voting  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  State  Legislature,  conwsting  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  meets 
once  in  two  years  and  remuns  in  session  until 
prorogued  by  the  governor,  generally  about 
three  months.  Tlie  Senate  conrists  of  twenty- 
four  members,  elected  tor  two  years.  It  cannot 
originat«  money  bills.  Any  qualified  elector  is 
eligible  to  sit'  in  the  Senate.  The  House  of 
Representatives  conasts  of  from  390  to  400 
members,  the  number  varying  slightly  with  each 
session,  as  representation  is  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation. The  House  has  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment and  of  onginating  money  bills.  The  gov- 
ernor is  chosen  by  popular  Section,  and  holds 
office  lor  two  years.  He  has  the  nomination  of 
all  judicial  ofiiceis,  the  attorney-gene  ml,  cor- 
oners, and  all  officers  of  the  navy  and  general 
and  field-oflicers  of  the  militia.  His  appoint- 
ments require  the  approval  of  the  council.  He 
has  the  other  powers  usually  entrusted  to  Stato , 
governors,  including  a  limited  veto  and  limited  I 
pardoning  power.  The  secretary  of  state  is  | 
elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives. The  other  important  State  officials 
are  the  state  treasurer,  adjutant-general,  and 
commissioners  of  labor,  immigration,  railroads, 
banks,  education,  health,  agriculture. 

New  Jersey.  The  Constitution  now  in 
force  was  ratified  on  August  13,  1844,  amended 
in  1875  and  in  1897.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  Smat«  and  a  General  Assembly,  the 
members  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  people,  all 
male  citizens  (with  necessary  exceptions)  21 
years  of  age,  resident  in  the  State  for  a  year,  and 
in  the  county  for  five  months  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, having  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  Senate 
consists  of  twenty-one  Senators,  one  for  each 
county,  elected  by  the  voters  for  three  years,  in 
such  manner  that  the  Senate  is  renewed  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  annually.  Senators  must  be 
30  years  of  age,  and  must  have  resided,  just 
before  their  election,  four  years  in  New  Jersey, 
and  one  year  in  the  county  for  which  they  are 
elected.  The  General  'Assembly  con.si.^ta  of 
sixty  members  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  coun- 
ties in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  population 
of  the  counties  as  aetermined  by  the  decennial 


Federal  census.  Money  bills  must  ori^nate  in 
the  Assembly,  but  the  Senate  may  propose 
amendments.  Every  bill  passed  by  both  Houses 
requires  the  assent  of  the  governor,  who  may 
within  five  days  remit  it  for  reconraderation  to 
the  House  in  which  it  originated;  if  then  the  bill 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  each  House  it 
becomes  law.  The  executive  of  the  Stato  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  elected  for  three  years  by 
the  legal  voters.  He  must  be  not  less  than  30 
years  of  age,  have  been  twenty  years  a  citizen 
and  seven  years  resident  in  the  State  imme- 
diately before  election.  He  is  not  eligible  for 
the  next  term  of  the  office.  His  duties  include 
the  mihtary  command-in-chief,  the  summoning 
of  the  Legislature  when  necessary,  the  recom- 
mendation of  legislation,  the  granting  of  com- 
missions, and  the  supervision  of  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  The  State  secretary  is  appointed  for 
five  years  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  treasurer  and  the 
comptroller  are  appointed  for  three  years  by  the 
Senate  and  General  Assembly  in  joint  session. 

New  Mexico.  Within  the  limits  as- 
signed by  the  organic  act,  legislative  authority 
is  vested  in  a  legislative  assembly,  conasting  of 
a  Council  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Council  has  twelve  members,  one  or  more  for 
each  of  nine  districts;  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  twenty-four  members  representing 
fifteen  districts,  the  members  for  each  house 
being  elected  for  two  years.  The  Legislature 
meets  for  axty  days  once  in  two  years.  The 
United  States  Congress  may  annul  acts  passed 
by  the  Territorial  Legi^ture.  To  the  Federal 
Congress  the  Territory  sends  one  delegate,  who 
sits  and  may  speak  but  not  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Territory  has  no  vote  in 
the  election  of  the  Federal  President.  The 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
appointed  for  four  years  by  the  Federal  PreMdent 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Federal 
Senato.  He  has  a  veto  in  legislation,  but  his 
veto  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity in  each  house.  He  is  commander-in-chief; 
has  power  of  pardoning,  and  appoints  cer- 
tain territorial  officials  with  the  advioe  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council.  The  Wrritorial  secretair  is 
appointed  for  four  years  by  the  Federal  President 
and  Senato.  Besides  discharging  secretarial 
duties,  he  succeeds  to  the  position  of  acting- 
governor  in  case  of  the  death,  removal,  or  inca- 
pacity of  the  governor,  Fo.r  local  government 
the  Territory  is  divided  into  twenty-five  counties, 
each  of  which  Is  administored  by  a  board  ot 


county,  a  sheriff,  treasurer,  assessor,  surveyor, 
and  other  officials.  Cities  {population  over 
3,000)  have  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen; 
towns  (population  under  3,000)  have  a  mayor, 
four  trustees,  and  a  recorder. 

New  York.  From  1609  to  1664  the  r^on 
now  called  New  York  was  under  the  sway  ol  the 
Dutch;  then  it  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Eng- 
lish who  governed  the  country  till  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  ot  Independence.  Between  July  9. 
1776,  and  April  20,  1777,  a  Convention  framea 
a  Constitution  under  which  New  York  waa 
transformed  into  an  independent  State,  after- 
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wards,  in  1788,  entering  the  Union  as  one  of  the 
thirteen  original  States.  A  new  Constitution, 
framed  on  a,  wider  ba^is,  was  ratified  by  the 
people  in  1S22.  A  third  Constitution  was 
enacted  in  1846,  and  a  fourth  in  1894.  The 
l^slative  authority  is  vested  in  a.  Senate  of 
fifty  members  elected  every  two  years,  and  an 
Assembly  of  150  membera  elected  annually. 
The  senatorial  electoral  diatricts  are  countiea, 
either  ungly  or  grouped  according  to  popula- 
tion ;  the  Aaaembly  districts  are  either  counties 
or  parts  of  counties,  the  vanoua  districts  having 
approKimat«lv  equal  population.  Each  sena- 
torial and  eaca  Assembly  district  electa  one  mem- 
ber. Senators  and  representatives  must  be 
eitizena  of  the  United  States  21  years  of  age. 
No  member  of  Congress  or  Federal  officer  or 
officer  of  any  city  government,  nor  anv  person 
who  within  100  days  of  the  election  naa  held 
Buch  office,  can  rit  in  either  house.  The  two 
Houses  have  equal  powers,  even  with  respect  to 
money  billa.  Every  law  must  he  passed  by  both 
Houses  with  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  each.  Bills  appropriating  money 
for  local  or  private  purposea  reauire  a  two-thirds 
majority.  The  Legislature  is  by  the  Constitu- 
tion prevented  from  enacting  special  laws  in 
numerous  matters,  and  there  are  important 
restrictions  respiting  financial  legislation.  Ttie 
principal  executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the 

givemor,  elected  by  tlie  people  for  two  years, 
e  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  30 
years  of  age,  and  readdent  in  the  State  for  five 
years  next  preceding  the  election.  Ho  has  a 
veto  in  legislation,  provided  it  be  exercised 
witMn  ten  days;  but  it  may  be  overridden  b^ 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  House.  He  la 
commandei^in-chief  of  the  military  and  naval 
forcea;  with  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  be  appoints 
many  State  officers;  he  may  convene  the 
Senate  or  the  Legislature  if  necessary;  he  rec- 
ommends legislative  measures  and  sees  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed.  He  may  reprieve 
or  pardon  criminals,  but  not  in  coses  of  treason 
or  impeachment.  Elective  officers  are  the 
state  secretary  who  keeps  the  State  records  and 
■eal;  the  comptroller  who  audits  accounts  and 
issues  warrants  for  payments;  the  treasurer 
who  pays  money  on  warrants-  the  attorney- 
general  who  is  law  officer  of  the  State;  the  State 
en^neer  and  surveyor  who  has  charge  of  pubUc 
lands  and  the  construction  of  canala.  The 
administrative  boards  (civil  service  commia- 
noners,  railroad  commis^oners,  and  many 
Others)  are  generallv  appointed  by  the  governor 
with  the  assent  of  the  Senate. 

New  Zealand.  The  present  form  of 
government  for  New  Zeolana  was  established 
m  1852.  By  this  act  the  colony  was  divided 
into  six  provinces, 'aftarwards  increased  to  nine, 
each  governed  by  a  superintendent  and  provin- 
cial council,  elected  by  the  inhabitanta  according 
to  a  franchise  practically  amounting  to  house- 
hold suffrage.  By  a  subsequent  act  of  the  colo- 
nial legislature,  in  1875,  the  provincial  system 
of  government  was  abolished,  and  the  powers 
previously  exercised  by  superintendents  and 
provincial  officers  were  ordered  to  be  exercised  by 
the  governor  or  by  local  boards.  By  the  terms 
of  this  and  other  amending  statutes,  the  legisla- 


ilding  con 


tive  power  is  vested  in  the  governor  and  A  geo- 
eral  assembly,  coiudsting  of  two  chami>ers — the 
first  called  the  legislative  council,  and  the  second 
the  house  of  repreaentativea.  The  governor  h&s 
the  power  of  assenting  to  or  withholding  consent 
from  bills,  or  he  may  rest 
mons,  prorogues, 
He  can  send  dral 
consideration,  but  in  case  of  appropriations  of 
public  money  must  first  recommend  the  housa 
of  representatives  to  make  provision  accordin^y 
before  any  appropriations  can  l>ecome  law.  He 
can  return  bdls  for  amendment  to  either  house. 
The  legislative  council  consista  at  present  of 
thirty-eight  members,  who  are  p^d  at  the  rate 
of  £200  per  annum.  Those  appointed  before 
September  17,  1891,  are  life  members,  but  those 
appointed  subsequently  to  that  date  hold  their 
seats  for  seven  years  only,  though  they  are 
eUgible  for  reappointment.  By  an  act  passed 
in  1900,  the  number  of  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives  was  increased  to  eighty,  includ- 
ing four  Maoris,  elected  by  the  people  for  three 
years.     They  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  £300  per 

North  Carolina.  The  Constitution  of 
1776,  was  succeeded  by  that  of  1868,  which, 
amended  in  1872,  1875,  IS79,  1SS8,  and  1899,  is 
still  in  force.  Amendments  proposed  in  either 
House,  and  agreed  to  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of 
each  House  of  the  Legislature,  require  ratification 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people.  The  State 
Legislature,  known  as  the  General  Ass^nbly, 
consista  of  a  Senate  of  fifty  members,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  120  members, 
elected  for  two  years.  Senators  must  be  United 
States  citisens,  25  years  of  age,  readent  in  tbe 
State  for  two  years  next  preceding  the  election; 
Representatives  must  be  21  years  of  age,  dtiiens, 
and  resident  in  the  State  one  year  next  before 
the  election.  An^  bill  may  originate  in  either 
House.  The  chief  executive  of&ual  is  tbe 
governor,  elected  for  four  years.  He  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  miiitia;  has  power  to 
Krdon,  etc.,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
t  must  report  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly  on  his 
exercise  of  this  power;  be  appoints,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  offices  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  He  has  no  veto.  Officials  elected 
for  four  years  are  the  lieutenant-governor,  secre- 
tary of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  attorney-general, 

North  Dakota,  with  ita  present  boun- 
daries, was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union 
in  1889,  and  the  orifrinal  Constitution  is  still  in 
force.  It  may  be  altered  by  amendment  pro- 
posed in  either  House  of  the  Legislature,  agreed 
to  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  eack 
House,  and  finally  approved  by  a  popular  vote. 
The  Legislature,  c^led  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
conHsts  of  a  Senate  of  forty  members,  elected 
tor  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  100  members  elected  tor  two  years.  Any 
bill  may  originate  in  either  House.  The  Senate 
tries  cases  of  impeadiment  brought  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Senators  must  be 
25  years  of  age;  Representatives,  21;  both  must 
be  citizens  resident  in  the  State  for  two  years 
next  before  election.  At  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive is  the  governor,  elected  for  two  years.    H« 
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h&8  the  powers  usually  vested  in  St&te  goveniors, 
including  limitad  pardoning  power,  and  a  veto 
which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirdB 
majority  of  all  the  members  ot  each  Houee. 
Officials  elected  for  two  years  are  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer, 
and  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Norway.  The  union  with  Sweden,  which 
had  endured  from  1814  to  1905,  was  dissolved 
by  the  action  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing  on 
June  7,  1005,  following  a  protracted  dispute 
between  the  two  countries  as  to  their  diplo- 
maljc  representetion  abroad;  and  the  Karlsbad 
Convention  was  siEned  September  24,  1905, 
settling  the  details  of  a  mutual  agreement  for  the 
r^)eal  of  the  union.  King  Oscar  declined  the 
(«er  of  the  throne  to  a  prince  of  his  house,  and 
after  a  plebiscite  it  was  offered  to  and  accepted 
by  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  who  became  King 
as  Haakon  VII.  The  Norwegian  Constitution 
of  1814,  several  times  modified  dnce,  vests  the 
legislative  power  in  the  Storthing,  which  hafi  123 


years.  Every  male  citizen  of  25  who  has  re~ 
nded  in  the  country  for  five  years  is  (qualified  as 
an  elector,  except  for  legai  disabilitiea  For 
busineaB  purposes  it  is  divided  into  the  Odels- 
thing,  composed  of  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  Lagthing,  conmsting  of  the  tf""-'" 
der;  all  new  bilb  originate  In  the  former, 
king  has  the  right  of  vetoing  the  laws  passed  by 
the  Storthing,  but  if  the  same  bill  poas  three 
Storthings  separately  and  subsequently  elected, 
his  veto  is  overridden.  The  executive  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  king  nith  a  council  of 
state  composed  of  a  minister  of  state  and  eight 
councilors. 

Obio.  The  Constitution  of  1802  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  1851,  which,  with  amendments 
adopted  in  1875,  1883,  18S5,  and  1903,  is  still 
in  force.  Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  pro- 
posed in  either  House  of  the  Legislature  and 
agreed  to  bv  a  three-fifths  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  House,  must  be  pumished  in  pre- 
scribed manner  is  the  counties  for  six  months 
before  the  next  election  of  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  at  that  election  they  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors;  if  approved  by  a  major- 
ity of  those  who  vote,  they  become  part  of  the 
Constitution.  The  question  of  a  general  revision 
of  the  Constitution  is  submitted  to  the  people 
every  twenty  years,  provision  being  made  tor  the 

Spointment  of  a  convention  to  draft  alterations. 
e  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  thirty- 
four  members,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  118  members,  both  Houses  being  elected  for 


all  the  members  of  each  House.  Officials 
elected  for  two  years  are  the  lieutenantr-gov- 
emor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general, 
treasurer,  and  a  dairy  and  food  eommissioner- 
The  common  schools  commissioner  is  elected 
for  three  vears,  and  the  State  auditor  for  four 
years.  Onio  is  divided  into  eighty-eight  counties. 
Oklahoma.  The  Preradent  of  the  United 
States  on  November  16,  ld07,  signed  the  Consti- 
tution of  Oklahoma  and  issued  a  proclamation 
announcinK  its  admission  as  a  State  into  the 
Union.  The  Census  Bureau  on  September  19, 
1907,  reported  the  result  of  a  special  census 
taken  of  the  population  of  the  new  State,  to  be 
1,414,042. 

wu  iu  praviaiona  fur  tha  rncuUtioQ  al  oarpontiniu.     In 
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rejected. 
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before  the  election,  but  paid  office-holders  of 
the  Union  or  of  the  State  are  not  eligible.  The 
chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  gov- 
ernor, elected  for  two  years  (the  present  gov- 
ernor for  three  years).  He  has  the  powers 
usually  entrusted  to  State  governors,  including 
Ihnited  pardoning  power  and  the  veto,  which 
may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
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companiea"  include  telegraph  and  telephone  hnea,  and 
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Oman.     An   independent   stete 
eastern  Arabia  extending  along  a  coast 
southeast    and    southwest  —  of    almost    i.v 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz  and  inland 


:ually 

South- 


the  deserts.  Area,  82,000  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, estimated  at  800,000,  chiefly  Arabs.  The 
"'■■'■  '  "'  ''  nt  town  of  Matri 
abitants.  Maska 
le  till  the  Seven 
IS  vicissitudes  ii 
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Google 


capital,  Maakat,  and  the  adjacent  town  of  Matra 
have  together  about  25,000  inhabitants.  Maskat 
was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  till  the  Seven- 
teenth Centuty.  After  various  vicissitudes  it 
was  taken  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  by  Ahmed 
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bin  Sa'eed,  of  Yemenite  origin.  wKu  was  elected  emor,  who  is  elected  for  four  years  and  e 
Imam  in  1741.  His  family  have  fiince  ruled,  the  powers  usually  entnisted  to  governors. 
The  present  Sultan  is  Seyyid  Peysil  bin  Turki,  including  the  pardoning  power,  and  a  limited 
second  son  of  the  late  Seyyid  Turki  bin  Sa'eed  veto  which  does  not  extend  to  acts  referred  to 
bin  Sultan,  who  eucceeded  his  father  Juno  4,  the  people.  Elective  officers  are  the  secretary 
1888,  and  was  formally  recognized  by  the  British  uf  state,  treasurer,  attorney- general,  and  super- 
Government.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  intendent  of  public  instruction,  State  printer, 
centuiy  the  power  of  the  Imam  of  Onmn  ex-  and  labor  commisEioner.  There  are  thirty- 
tended  over  a  large  area  of  Arabia,  the  islands  ,  three  counties  in  the  State. 

in  the  Persian  Gun,  a  strip  on  the  Persian  coast,  Panama.  The  Republic  of  Panama  was 
and  a  long  strip  of  the  .\frican  coast  south  of ;  constituted  on  November  3,  1003,  having  pre- 
Cape  Guardafui,  including  Socotra  and  Zanzibar.  '  viously  been  a  department  of  the  Republic  of 
On  the  death  of  Sullan  Sa'eed  in  1S56,  one  son  Colombia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  of 
proclaimed  himself  Saltan  in  Zanzibar  and  an-  Panama  being  strongly  in  favor  of  the  acquifd- 
other  in  Muscat.  Eventually  the  rivals  aneed  tion  of  the  Panama  Canal  Concession  by  tlie 
to  submit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Xord  United  States  and  the  construction  by  them  of 
Cannine,  Viceroy  of  India,  who  formally  sepa-  the  canal,  declared  their  independence.  The 
rated  the  two  sultanates.  Subsequent  troubles ,  United  States  Government  at  once  recognized 
curtailed  the  area  of  the  stale  m  Asia.  The  i  the  new  Republic,  and  concluded  with  it  a  treaty 
closest  relations  have  for  years  existed  between  |  on  November  18,  1903,  guaranteeing  and  agree- 
the  Government  of  India  and  Oman  and  a  British  |  ing  to  maintain  its  mdependence.  Panama 
consul  and  political  agent  resides  at  Masliat.  i  then  ratified  the  treaty.  Ihere  is  a  PrcMdent 
The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  amounts  to  about  i  elected  for  four  years.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
$250,000.  The  population  is  poor;  inland  the  1  consists  of  thirty-two  members  elected  for  tn*o 
Sultan's  authority  is  merely  nominal  and  there  i  years.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  seven  prov- 
is  little  security  for  life  ana  property.  i  mces,    each     under    a    governor,    with     otber 

Oregon.     The  Constitution  adopted  in  1859  j  subordinate  officials. 
Is  still  in  foree,  except  as  stated  below.     Amend-        Paratniay  is  a  Republic,  and  is  governed, 
ments  proposed  in  and  approved  by  the  Legis- 1  under  a  Constitution  proclaimed  in  November, 


ments  proposed  in  and  approved  by  the  Legis- 1  under  a  Constitution  proclaimed 
lature  are  submitted  to  the  next  elected  Legis-  1870,  by  a  President  elected  for  four  years,  .. 
lature,  and  if  then  approved  are  formally  sub-  Congress  con^sting  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber 
mitt«d  to  the  people  for  ratification;  but  this  Deputies,  both  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
methodof  ratification  is  notexclusive(see below),  and  five  Ministers  of  State  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
The  Legislature  or  Legislative  Assembly,  con-  dent.  The  President  has  a  salary  of  $9,500, 
sists  of  a  Senate  of  thirty  members,  chosen  for  miniBter8of$3,000, and  theSenatorsand Deputies 
four  years  (half  their  number  retiring  every  each  receive  $1,000.  The  Btat«  religion  is  Romaa 
two  years),  and  a  House  of  sixty  Representa-  Catholic,  but  all  others  are  tolerated.  E^duca- 
lives,  elected  for  two  years.  Slembers  of  either  tion  is  free  and  nominally  compulsory.  The 
House  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  must  army  numbers  about  1,500  men,  but  every  citi- 
have  resided  in  their  county  or  district  for  len  between  20  and  35  is  lialDle  to  nailitary 
one  year  next  before  election.     Bills  for  raising   service. 

revenue  must  originate  intheHouseof  Represent-  PennHylvanla.  New  Constitutions  were 
atives.  The  Constitution  was  amended  in  1902,  I  adopted  in  1790  and  1838  and  the  one  now  in 
under  the  t«rms  of  which  amendment  the  people  I  force  was  adopted  1873,  and  amended  1901. 
reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to  propose  laws  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  General 
and  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  to  |  Assembly  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
enact  or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls  independent  ,  Representatives.  General  elections  are  held 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  also  reserve  |  biennaily.  The  Senate  consists  of  fiftv  mem- 
the  power  at  their  own  option  to  approve  or !  bers  chosen  for  four  years,  twenty-five  Senators 
reject  at  the  polls  any  act  of  the  Le^slative  being  elected  at  each  General  Assembly  election. 
Assembly.  This  is  known  as  the  initiative  and  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  204 
referendum.  Not  more  than  eight  per  cent,  of  ;  members  chosen  for  two  years.  Meml>ers  of  the 
the  legal  voters  are  required  to  protxjse  any  General  Assembly  must  have  been  citizens  and 
measure  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  at  the  ]  inhabitants  of  the  State  four  years  and  inhabit- 
next  ensuing  general  election.  Measures  thus  •  ants  of  their  respective  districts  one  year  next 
initiated  are  enacted  or  rejected  at  the  polls  \  before  their  election.  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
independently  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  ( stitution  agreed  to  by  a  majoritv  of  each  Hou°«, 
Under  the  referendum,  any  bill  passed  by  the  approved  by  a  majonly  in  each  ftouse  of  Legisla- 
Legislative  Assembly,  except  such  as  are  for  |  ture  next  elected,  and  ratified  by  the  electors  at 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health,  |  a  special  election  held  for  the  purpose,  become 
and  safety,  may,  by  petition  signed  by  five  per '  part  of  the  Constitution.  The  supreme  execu- 
cent.  of  the  legal  voters,  be  referred  to  the  ■  tive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  who  is  elected 
people  to  be  voted  on  for  approval  or  rejection  I  at  the  general  election  and  holds  office  for  four 
at  the  next  ensuing  general  election.  By  i  years.  He  is  not  eligible  for  election  for  the 
virtue  of  this  provision  several  amendments  next  succeeding  term.  He  must  be  not  less  than 
to  the  Constitution  liave  been  voted  on,  some  I  30  years  of  age  and  have  been  seven  j-ears  resl- 
of  which  have  been  rejected  and  some  adopted,  dent  in  the  blale  immediately  before  election; 
A  number  of  laws  have  been  enacted  under  he  must  not  be  a  member  of  Congress  nor  can  he 
the  initiative  covering  different  subjects.  The  hold  any  office  under  the  United  States.  His 
chief  executive  officer  of  tlie  State  is  the  gov-  duties  include  the  command  of  the  military  a 
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naval  forces  of  the  State,  except  when  these  a 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  fjtatea,  . 


DinKof  the  L^islature  whennecessary,  j  thirty  to  be  elected  on  behalf  of  the  national 

..       _K  of  coramisaions,  and  the  supervision  council,  fifteen  of  each  class  being  from  Teheran, 

of  the  execution  of  the  laws.     Every  bill  passed   and   fifteen   from   the  provincea.     Provision  is 


by  both  Houses  requires  the  assent  of  tlie  gov-  made  as  to  procedure  in  case  of  difference  of 

emor,  who  may  within  ten  days  remit  it  for  con- '  opinion  between  the  national  council  and  the 

aideration  to  the  House  in  which  itoiiginated;  senate.     The  executive   Kovemment   la   carried 

if  then  the  bill  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  on   under   a   ministry,    the   chief   departments 

majority  of  each  Houae  it  becomes  law.   A  lieu-  of  which  are:  minister  for  war,  miiiiat«r  for 

tenant-governor  is  chosen  at  the  aame  time,  in  foreign  aSaira,  roiniater  for  finance  and  treasury, 

the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  term  as  the  and  minister  for  interior. 

A   secretary   of   the   commonwealth        Peru.    The  present  Constitution,  proclMmed 


and  an  attorney-general  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
two-thirda  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate, 
during  pleasure,  and  a  superintendent  of  public 
■ — ' — ■ —  '.s  similarly  appointed  for  four  years. 


October  16,  1856,  was  revised  November  25, 
1860.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
senate  and  a  nouse  of  representatives.  Both 
senators  and  deputies  are  elected  by  a  direct 
vote.    There   are    fifty-one   senators  and    116 


The  qualified  electors  choose  at  each  general  deputies,  and  there  are  as  many  supUntea,  < 
election  a  secretary  of  internal  affairs  for  a  period  substitutes,  as  there  are  members  in  each  cham- 
of  four  years,  an  auditor-general  for  a  period  of  her.  Even-  two  years  one-third  of  the  members 
three  years,  and  a  state  treasurer  for  a  period  of  of  each  chamber,  as  decided  by  lot,  retire. 
two  years.  Congress  meets  annually  on  July  28th,  and  sits 

Persia.    The  form  of  government  in  Persia  |  for  ninety  days  onlv.    It  may  be  summoned  aa 


,  a  the  year  1906  was,  in  the  most  important  often  as  necessary,  but  no  extraordinary  Bi 
features,  similar  to  that  of  Turkey.  The  Sh&h, ,  may  last  more  than  forty-five  days.  The  eiecu- 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Moham-  .  tive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  president,  elected  for 
medan  religion,  was  an  absolute  ruler,  generally  four  years,  and  not  re-eligible  till  after  another 
regarded  by  the  people  as  the  vice-gerent  of  the  1  four  years.  He  receives  115,000  a  year  and 
Prophet.  In  1905,  however,  the  Persian  people  $9,000  for  expenses.  There  are  two  vice-presi- 
demanded  representative  institutions,  and  in  dents,  who  take  the  place  of  the  president  only 
January,  1906,  the  government  announced  that  in  case  of  his  death  or  incapacity,  and  they  are 
the  Sh&h  had  given  ills  consent  to  the  establish-  |  elected  for  four  years.  The  vice-presidents 
ment  of  a  national  council.  Under  the  rescript  receive  no  salary  as  such.  The  president  and 
of  August  5,  1906,  it  was  decided  that  tne  .  vice-presidents  are  elected  by  direct  vote.  The 
national  council  should  consist  of  and  be  elected  '  pre^dent  exercises  his  executive  functions 
by  members  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  clergy,  through  a  cabinet  of  six  ministers,  holding  office 
chiefs,  nobles,  landowners,  merchants,  and  :  at  bis  pleasure.  The  ministers  are  those  of  the 
tradesmen.  An  ordinance  of  September  10,  '  interior,  war  and  marine,  foreign  affairs,  justice, 
1906,  fixed  the  number  of  members  at  156,  and  with  worship  and  instruction,  finance  and  public 
early  in  October  elections  were  held.  On  Octo-  works.  Each  minister  receives  $3,000  a  year, 
ber  I2th,  the  national  council  (or  as  many  of  its  None  of  the  president's  acts  have  any  value 


members  as  could  be  got  together)  met,  chose  without  the  signature  of  a  minister, 
a  president,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  shih,  Portu^^ar.  The  Constitution 
whose  speech  was  read  before  it.     The  constitu-    (amended   in    1852,    1885,   and    1895),   gives  a 


n  of  January  1,  1907,  signed  by  MuzalTer-ad-  special  moderating  power  to  the  king.  There 
d!n,  the  late  sMh,  and  countersigned  by  the  Vali  are  two  legislative  chambers,  the  peers  and 
Ahd,  the  present  shAh,  and  by  the  grand  vizier,  the  deputies,  collectively  called  the  cortea,  In 
deals  with  the  decree  of  August  5,  1906,  and  case  of  a  disagreement  betn-een  the  two  legisla- 
states  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  national  tive  chambers,  a  committee  of  both  decides,  and 
council,  besides  making  provision  for  the  regula-  I  if  the  committee  disagree,  the  king  deddes. 
tion  of  its  general  procedure  by  the  national  -  The  chamber  of  peers  consists  of  ninety  mem- 
coundl  itself.  The  number  of  members  is  at  bers  nominated  for  life,  in  addition  to  the  princes 
present  limited  to  1G2,  but  may  be  raised  to  200 ;  .  of  the  blood,  the  tiyclve  bishops  of  tbe  conti- 
membera  will  be  elected  for  two  years;  will '  nental  dioceses,  and  fifty-two  hereditary  peers, 
meet  annually,  and  will  have  immunity  from  The  chamber  of  deputies  is  composed  of  mem- 
prosecution,  except  with  ^he  knowledge  of  the  I  bers  elected  under  a  system  of  universal  suffrage 
national  council.  The  publicity  of  their  pro-  every  four  years,  to  the  number  of  155,  of  whom 
ceedings  {except  under  conditions  accepted  by  seven  are  elected  by  Portuguese  colonies.  The 
the  national  council)  is  secured.  Ministers  (or  |  king  has  no  veto  on  a  law  twice  passed  by  both 
their  delegates)  may  appear  and  speak  in  the  ;  houses. 

national  council,  and  will  be  responsible  to  that !  Prussia.  The  present  Constitution  of  Prus- 
body  which  will  have  special  control  of  financial  sia  was  drawn  up  by  the  government  of  King 
affrirsandintemaladministration.  Its  sanction  i  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  with  the  co-operation 
will  be  required  for  all  territorial  changes,  tor  !  of  aconstituent  assembly,  sittingAuguat-I>ecem- 
alienation  of  state  property,  for  the  granting  of  j  ber,  1849,  and  waa  proclaimed  January  31,  1850; 
concesmons,  for  the  contracting  of  loans,  tor  the  but  subsequently  modified  by  a  number  of  royal 
construction  of  roads  and  railways,  and  for  the  decrees.  These  fundamental  laws  vest  the  exec- 
ratification  of  all  treaties,  except  such  as  in  the  utive  and  part  of  the  legislative  authority  in  a 
interest  ot  the  state  require  secrecy.     There  is  to  I  king,   who   attains   his   majority   upon  accom- 
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plishing  his  eighteenth  ye&r.  The  Crown  is  be- 1  ftod  the  second  the  "abgeordnetenhaus,"  or 
reditary  in  the  male  line,  Bccording  to  primogeni-  chamber  of  deputies.  The  assent  of  the  king  &nd 
ture.  In  the  exercise  of  the  government,  the  '  both  chambers  is  requi^te  for  all  laws.  I>inan- 
king  is  asEdsted  by  a  council  of  ministere,  ap-  cial  projects  and  estimates  must  first  be  sub- 
pointed  by  royal  decree.  The  legislative  author-  mitted  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  be  either 
ity  the  king  shares  with  a  representative  asaem-  accepted  or  rejected  en  bloc  by  the  Herrenhaus. 
bfy,  the  landtag,  composed  01  two  chambers,  the  !  The  right  of  proposing  laws  is  vested  in  the 
first  called  the    Herrenhaus,"  or  house  of  lords,  I  government  and  in  ea(£  of  the  chambers. 

POPULAR   VOTE  FOB   PBEBIDBNT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT 
FROM    1789   TO   THE  PRESENT 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  popular  vole  for  President  and  Vice-President;  the  people  vote  for 
electors,  and  those  chosen  in  each  State  meet  therein  and  vote  for  the  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  The  record  of  any  popular  vote  for  electors  prior  to  1824  is  bo  meager  and 
imperfect  that  a  compilation  would  be  useless.  In  most  of  the  States,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
century  following  the  establishment  of  the  Qovemment,  the  State  Legislatures  "  appointed  "  the 
Presidential  electors,  and  the  people  therefore  voted  only  indirectly  for  them,  their  choice  being 
expressed  by  their  votes  for  members  of  the  Legislature.  In  this  tabulation  only  the  a^igref  '  ~ 
electoral  votes  for  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  in  the  first  nine  quadrennial  e 
tions  appears. 


Camdidatei 


II ;  u  '« 


•  Oeotve  Wa*hlnctOD,    ' 


B.H.  HuTison.. 
John  RuUedsp. . 

■  ■      H»n™ai.  . 


.  jhh  Iredell,  .  . 
OeorgeWashiimtDD 
John^mry.  .    .    . 


53:. 
?3-: 


j  John  Adama, 


ThotoM  Jcffenon.    .  |  V 


Ceorgs  Clintoi 

Kufua  King.  . 

Rufu«  King.  . 


Elbridge  Gerry. 
Jkred  lOKenDll, 
D.  D.  Tompkinii, 

Jama  Ron.  .    . 
JohnV      ■    ■■ 
Rob(x-i 
D.D. 

RiehaTii  Btiieictoi 
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Martin  Viin  Buren 

Bugfa  L.  While.  '. 
Daniel  WebsUr.    . 

wln.'H.  uf^Ti. 
Msrlin  Van  Bunn 
Jajnea  G.  Bitney.  , 


■  K.  Poll 


Zschary  Taylor, 


.rjf  Tayl 


J.  C.  Brockcnridm. 
fitEphen  A.  Dougiu 
John  B«ll.  .  .  :  . 
Abrahsm  Lincoln, 
C.K>.  B.  McClellBn, 


Horatio  Seymour, 
nyssea  S.  Grant.  . 

Chnrlea  O^Conof ,  '. 


Ruth'd  B.  Haypa. 
Samuel  J.  Ti]<len, 
IV ter  Coopfr.  . 
Ureen  Clay  »a>M 
JainH  B.  Walker 


P.  D.  Wigginton,  . 
BeniaiiDiii  HarriBoi 
Grover  Clevetand. 
Clinton  B.  Fink,  . 
AImd  J.  Slmtcr. . 
R.  H.  Cowdry,  .    . 


Whig,. 
Whig.. 
Whig.. 
Whig,. 


Whig.. 

whi; . 


PopuUl 


782,678 
735.651 


17B,370 

5,13fi.g53 
5,540,308 
248.506 


B  VlCE-pBEUDIHT 


Nathan  Banford, 
.Nathaniel  Haoon, 
Andraw  Jaekaoa, 
Uartin  Van  Burei 
Henry  Clay.  .   . 


William  Wilkina,  . 
R. M.  Johnson,  .  . 
Fnceia  Granogr.  . 
John  Tyler.  ,  .  . 
Willism  Smith,     . 


John  Tyler.   .    .    . 

K.  M.  Johnion, .  . 
L.  W.  Taiew^,  . 
Jataea  K.  Polk. .  . 
Thoma*  Earle.  .  . 
George  M.  Dallaa, 
T.  FidinghuyMn. 
ThoToaa  Uorris,    . 


Williun  R.  Kiaf 


J.  G  Breckenridge 


Andrew  Johnson. . 
G.  H.  Pendleton.  . 
Sehuyler  Colfax.  . 


T.  E.  BnunlBtte.  . 
W.  S.  Gnwbeck,  . 
W.  B.  Machen, .   . 

N.  P.  Bank 

Wro.  A.  Wheeler,  . 
T.  A.  HendriekB.  . 
Samuel  F.  Gary,   . 

T>.  kitkpatriclc,'    '. 


I.  wS^e  1™^ 
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POPTTLAB   VOTE 

FOR  PRESIDENT  AND 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

FROM   1789  TO 

THE  PRESENT - 

Continued 

PREUDENTIAL 

State 

P.„v 

Vote 

Candidates  roR  Vic 

E-PXEU 

EHT 

Y... 

II 

i 

¥ 

'«■.- 

"•"• 

State 

|l 

Jiini«  L.  Cuni«.    . 

N  Y 

Amer., 

G91 

Jamei  B.  Greer.    .    . 

Tenn. 

isez 

Graver  devekud. 

s'.y'. 

«■ 

444 

iri 

6.554:4  7 

Bcnjsmm  H>rri»n. 

Ind. 

145 

5.17  .287 

Whil«law  Reid.    ,    . 

N.Y. 

Iowa 

eopU'a.' 

22 

1.04  .028 

&ii:Si.;  : 

22 

Tbb. 

U^M^^ey, 

Ma». 

1:. : : 

C.  H.  Uatehett.     ,    . 

N.Y. 

ISM 

Ohio 

«5 

447 

271 

7.102,272 

Gaiiet  A.  Hobart.    . 

N.J. 

Neh. 

6.273,624 

Arthur  Bewail,      .    . 

Me. 

178 

wlllSam  j!  Bryan! 

Neb, 

eopi'e'a,  ( 

Th,  E-WaUon,     ,    . 

Iowa 

lU, 

lUDem 

Sf 

Md. 

so^u  : 

132,007 

Chu.  H.  Matchett, 

N.y. 

36.274 

William  MoKiniey, 

Neb, 

J,  H,  Southgate,   ,    . 

1900 

292' 

Tbeo.  Roosevelt,  ,    . 

N.Y. 

Neb" 

DeS:*?;, 

155 

a;357:0fi4 

A,  E,  Stevenson,  ,    , 
Henry  B.  MetaJf.    , 
Job  riarriman,  .   ,    , 

111. 

lU. 

208,187 

R.  I. 

Ind. 

Cd. 

Pa. 

I.  r'.  p.,' 

lEiuitiui  Donnelly.  , 
V,d.  Remmel.    .    .    . 

H>DD, 

Man. 

,  L,.  .  ■ 

ee!  13 

Pa. 

OUo 

U.  R...    . 

33,   13 

Saiu  T,  Nicholson.    . 

Pa. 

Iowa 

.a. .  . 

1,059 

John  G.  WooUev,  .   . 

III. 

1B04 

470 

7,823,488 

Cbarlen  W.  Fairbanks 

Ind, 

336 

Alton  B.  Parker.  .  ' 

Niv! 

dIS:.'.  : 

140 

5,077,  71 

W.Va. 

Eugene  V.  Debs,  . 

Ind. 

Soc,    .    . 

402:383 

N.Y. 

Silu  C.  Siwllow.  . 

Pa. 

Pro.. .     . 

258,538 

George  W,  Carroll,    . 

Texas 

ThomaB  E.WatiK>D. 

Ga. 

People's.. 

Th<.n.a.H.Tibbla.. 

Neb. 

WiK^  H.  T^°' 

N.  Y, 

Soc.  L.,  . 

31 :  49 

William  W,  Cox.  ,    . 

19D@ 

Ohio, 

Rep.,  .    . 

46 

483 

7,837,  78 

Jun«  8.  Sherman,  . 

SriSa:-'. 

Neb., 

Dem..      . 

102 

8.303.  82 

John  W.Kern,     .     . 

!r:v: 

162 

Soc,   .    . 

420,  B3 

Benjamin  Hanfqrd, . 

Eugene  W.  Chafin, 

Pro.,   ,    . 

ThoniM  L.  Hiwen. 

Hi^. 

Ind.  L.,  . 

ThcmiM  E.  Watson, 

Ga., 

Feo.,  .    . 

33,971 

Samuel  Williams,,    . 

Ind., 

.  August  GUhaus.    . 

N.Y. 

Soo.  L..  . 

15.  21 

Donald  L.  Munso,    . 

Va.. 

jiOwi: 


The  candidate  remvinK 
t  highest  vote  waa  deelaivd 
Mrty  WHB  the  prOBenitor 


Rhode  Island.  On  Ma^  29,  1790,  the 
Stat«  accepted  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
entered  the  Union  aa  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
States.  The  charter  of  1663,  however,  contin- 
ued to  be  the  constitutional  law  of  the  State 
down  to  l!f42.  In  that  year  a  new  Constitu- 
tion waa  adopted,  which,  with  amend  men  ta, 
accepted  between  1854  and  1903,  provides  for 
a  Legislature  called  the  General  Assembly,  con- 
sisting of  a.  Senate  and  a  Mouse  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Senate  has  thirty-eight  members, 
one  from  each  of  the  cities  and  towns,  besides 
the  governor  who  is  ex-ofiUrio  president,  and  the 
lien  tenant-governor  who  is  ex-officio  a  senator. 
The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  eev- 
enty-two  members,  twelve  of  whom  are  from 
the  city  of  Providence  and  the  remainder  from 
the  other  cities  and  towns  according  to  popula- 
tion. Concurrent  action  between  the  two  legis- 
lative bodies  is  necessary  for  the  enactment  of 
laws.  Senators  and  representatives  are  elected 
at  town,  ward,  and  district  meetings  annually 
in  November,  and  hold  office  for  a  year,  com- 
mencing on  the  fir^t  Tuesday  in  January.  The 
governor  is  the  chief  execulivo  officer  of  the 
State,  and  his  duty  is  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed.  He  has  no  power  to 
veto  in  legislation;  most  of  the  appointments 
'  ■      ..  J  jjj  jjjg  Senate. 


he  makes  require  the  consent  c 


The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary 
of  state,  attorney-general,  and  the  general 
treasurer  arc  elected  annually  in  the  same 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Renatora 
and  representatives.  The  State  is  divided  into 
five  counties  and  thirty-eight  cities  and  towns. 
The  county  divisions  are  now  reco^ized  only 
for  the  holding  of  courts  and  the  jurisdictkta 
oF  sheriffs.  In  the  cities  only  certain  property- 
holders  and  tax-payers  can  vote  for  members  of 

Roumanla.  The  Constitution  now  in  force 
in  Roumania  was  voted  by  a  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, elected  by  universal  suffrage,  in  the  summer 
of  1866.  It  has  twice  been  modified,  viz:  in 
1879,  and  again  in  1884.  The  Senate  consists 
of  120  members,  elected  for  eight  i^ears,  includ- 
ing two  for  the  universities,  and  eight  bishops. 
The  heir  to  the  crown  is  also  a  senator.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  183  members, 
elected  for  four  years.  A  senator  must  be  40 
years  of  age,  and  a  deputy  25,  Members 
of  either  House  must  be  Roumanians  by 
birth  or  naturalization,  in  full  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  and  domiciled  in  tiie 
country.  For  the  Senate  an  assured  income  of 
g,400  lei  (S1,S80)  is  required.  All  citizens  of  full 
age,  paying  taxes,  are  electors,  and  are  divided 
into  three  electoral  colleges.    For  the  Chamber 
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of  Deputies,  e 


.  re  in  posaeasion  of 
property  bringinE  in  $250  or  upwards  per  annum 
vot«  in  the  nrst  college.  Those  having  their 
domicile  and  residence  in  an  urban  commune, 
and  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  state  of  S4  or 
upwards  annually,  or  being  persona  exercising 
the  liberal  profeiisiona,  retired  officers,  or  State 
pensioners,  or  who  have  been  through  the  pri- 
mary course  of  education,  vote  in  the  second 
college.  The  third  college  is  composed  of  those 
who,  paying  any  tax,  however  small,  to  the 
State,  belong  to  neither  of  the  other  colleges; 
those  of  them  who  can  read  and  write  and  nave 
aa  income  of  300  lei  (860)  from  rural  land,  vote 
directly,  aa  do  also  the  village  priesta  and  school- 
masters,  the  rest  vole  indirectly.  For  each 
election  every  fifty  indirect  electors  choose  a 
delegate,  and  the  aclegatea  vote  along  with  the 
direct  electors  of  the  colleges.  For  tne  Senate 
there  are  only  two  colleges.  The  first  consists 
of  those  electors  having  property  vielding  an- 
nually at  least  S400 ;  the  second,  of  those  persona 
whose  income  from  property  is  from  J160  to  $400 
per  annum.  At  the  election  of  1905  there  were 
altogether  93,622  enrolled  electors  for  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  64,086  voted;  for  the  Sen- 
ate there  were  24,571  enrolled  electors,  and  16,- 
648  voted.  Both  Senators  and  Deputies  receive 
20  lei  ($4)  for  each  day  of  actual  attendance, 
beaides  free  railway  passes.  The  king  has  a  sus- 
pensive veto  over  alllawa  passed  by  the  Chamber 
of  Depubica  and  the  Senate.  The  executive  is 
vested  in  a  council  of  eight  miniatera,  the  presi- 
dent of  which  is  prime  mmister,  and  may  or  may 
not  have  a  special  department. 

BUBslan  Empire.  The  Government  of 
Russia  ia  a  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy, 
but,  in  fact,  the  whole  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  power  is  united  in  the  Emperor,  whose 
will  alone  ia  law.  On  August  6  (19),  1905,  how- 
ever, an  elective  State  Council  (Gosudarstven- 
naya  Duma)  was  created,  and  on  October  17 
(30)  a  law  was  promulgated  granting  to  the  pop- 
ulation the  firm  foundations  of  p\Bjlic  liberty, 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  real  inviolability 
of  the  person,  and  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
speech,  assembly,  and  assuciation,  and  estab- 
lishing as  an  unalterable  rule  that  no  law  shall 
come  into  effect  without  the  approval  of  the 
Duma,  and  that  to  the  elected  of  the  people 
shall  be  guaranteed  tlie  possibility  of  a  real  par- 
ticipation in  the  control  of  the  legality  of  the 
acts  of  such  authorities  as  are  appointed  by  the 
Emperor.  The  Duma  consists  of  membera  elected 
tor  five  years  and  representing  the  governments 
or  provinces  and  the  grealeat  cities  (St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  and  twenty-six  others).  The 
etectioD  of  the  Deputiea  is  indirect,  and  ia 
made  by  electoral  bodies  of  the  chief  towns  of 
governments  or  provincea  and  of  the  greatest 
cities,  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  dis- 
trict or  town  elective  assemblies.  In  towns,  all 
lodgers  occupying  for  twelve  montha  lodging  let 
to  tnem,  may  vot«  in  these  assemblies,  also  sal- 
aried clerks  of  state,  or  of  municipal  or  railway 
administration;  in  the  country,  all  owners  of  a 
determinate  area  of  land,  different  in  different 
districts,  or  of  non-industrial  estate  more  than 
50,000  roubles  in  value,  are  electors;  the 
voUmU  or  peasant  communities  and  manufac- 


tories with  more  than  fifty  work  people  are  rep- 
resented in  the  electoral  aasembUea  by  delegates, 
two  for  each  vohat,  and  one  for  each  thousand 
workmen.  Students,  soldiers,  governors  of 
provinces  (in  provinces  governed  by  them),  and  - 
police-offioera  (in  the  localities  tor  which  they 
act)  may  not  vote.  Under  a  manifesto  and 
ukases  published  on  March  6,  1906  (N.  S.),  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  is  reorganised  and  changes 
are  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Duma. 
The  Council  of  the  Empire  is  to  consist  of  an 
equal  number  of  elected  members  and  members 
nominated  by  the  Emperor,  and  will  be  convoked 
and  prorogued  annually  by  imperial  ukase. 
The  Council  of  the  Empire  and  the  Duma  will 
have  e<jual  legislative  powers  and  the  same  right 
of  initiative  in  legislation  and  of  addressing 
questions  to  ministers.  Every  measure,  before 
being  submitted  for  the  imperial  sanction,  must 
be  passed  by  txith  the  Duma  and  the  Council  of 
the  Empire,  and  all  such  as  are  rejected  by  one 
of  the  two  legislative  institutions  will  not  be 
laid  before  the  Tsar  at  all.  Both  the  Duma 
and  the  Council  have  the  right  to  annul  the 
election  of  any  of  their  members.  The  elective 
members  of  the  Council  will  be  eligible  tor 
nine  years,  a  third  of  the  number  being  elected 
every  three  years.  Each  assembly  of  the  Zemstvo 
of  each  government  will  elect  one  member. 
Six  memtwrs  will  be  returned  by  the  synod  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  aix  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Uni- 
versities, twelve  by  the  representatives  of  the 
bourses  of  commerce  and  of  industry,  eighteen 
by  the  representatives  of  the  nobility,  and  six 
by  the  representatives  of  the  landed  proprietors 
01  Poland,  assembled  in  congress  at  Warsaw. 
The  congress  ot  the  representatives  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  nobility,  and  the 
commercial  and  industrial  communities  for  the 
election  of  their  membera  to  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  will  meet  in  St.  Petersburg.  In 
those  provinces  of  European  Russia  which  have 
no  2^mstvo,  a  congress  of  the  representatives  ft 
the  landed  proprietors  will  assembly  in  the  chief 
town  of  their  province  to  elect  one  member  for 
each  province  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire. 
All  members  of  the  Council  must  have  attamed 
their  40th  year  and  have  an  academical  de- 
gree. The  president  and  vice-president  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Tsar.  The  elective  members 
of  the  Council  will  receive  an  honorarium  of  25 
roubles  (312.50)  a  day  during  the  session.  The 
sittings  of  both  the  Duma  and  the  Ck)uncil  of 
the  Empire  will  be  public.  The  closure  of  a 
debale  may  be  voted  by  a  simple  majority. 
Neither  the  Council  of  the  Empire  nor  the  Duma 
ia  empowered  to  receive  deputations  or  petitions. 
Ministers  will  be  eligible  fur  tbe  Duma  and,  in 
the  capacity  of  elected  members,  qualified  to 
vote.  Members  of  the  Duma  are  paid  10  rou- 
bles (S5)  per  day  during  session,  ana  once  ayear 
traveling  expenses  to  and  from  St.  Petersburg 
at  the  rate  of  5  kopecks  per  verst  (40c.  per  mile). 
Laws  voted  by  the  two  Houses  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  imperial  aanction  by  the  presi- 
dent ot  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  The  mem- 
bers of  both  in.stilutions  will  have  the  privilege 
of  personal  immunity  during  the  session.  They 
will  only  be  liable  to  arrest  with  the  permissioD 
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of  the  Duma  or  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  as 
the  CEtse  nuiy  be,  except  in  caaes  of  flagrant 
offences  or  oSencea  committed  in  the  exercbe 
of  their  duties.  The  ukaaes  turtlier  provide 
that  bills  rejected  by  the  Tsar  cannot  be  broi^ht 
forward  again  in  the  course  of  the  same  seaaion. 
while  bills  rejected  by  pne  of  the  legislative 
bodies  cajinot  be  brou^t  forward  again  without 
the  imperial  consent.  The  administration  of 
the  empire  is  still  entrusted  to  great  boards,  or 
councik,  poBBessing  separate  mnctious.  One 
of  the  great  colleges,  or  boards  of  government, 
is  the  Ruling  Senate  or  "  Pravitelstvuyufih- 
chiy  Senat,"  eatabliahed  by  Peter  I.  in  the  year 
1711.  The  functions  of  the  Senate  are  partly 
of  a  deliberative  and  partly  of  an  executive 
character.  To  be  valid,  a  law  must  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Senate.  It  is  also  the  high  court 
of  justice  for  the  empire.  The  Senate  is  divided 
into  six  departments  or  sections,  which  all  sit 
at  St.  Petersburg,  two  of  them  beine  Courts  of 
Cassation,  Each  department  is  auuioriied  to 
decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  certain  descrip- 
tions  of  cases.  The  Senators  are  mostly  persons 
of  high  rank,  or  who  &11  high  stationB;  hut  a 
lawyer  of  eminence  presides  over  each  depart- 
ment, who  representa  the  emperor,  and  witpout 
whose  signature  its  decinons  would  have  no 
farce.  In  the  plenum,  or  general  meeting  of 
several  sections,  the  minister  of  justice  takes 
the  chair.  A  special  department  consisting  of 
six  members  is  entrusted  with  disciplinary  judg- 
ments against  officials  of  the  Crown.  Another 
is  the  college,  established  by  Peter  I.  in  the 
year  1721,  the  Holy  Synod,  and  to  it  is  com- 
mitted the  superintendence  of  the  reUgious 
affairs  of  the  empire.  It  is  composed  of  the 
three  metropoUtans  (St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
and  Kiev),  the  archbishop  of  Georgia  (Cai 
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i;iBiui>o  I  uii  la  the  emperors  name,  and  have  uu 
force  till  approved  by  him.  A  third  board  of 
government  is  the  committee  of  ministers,  re- 
organized by  a  decree  of  October  18  (November 
1),  1905.  The  fourth  board  of  government, 
the  moat  important  since  the  decree  for  ita 
reorganization  issued  October  19  (November  1), 
1905,  is  the  council  of  ministers.  It  consists  of 
all  the  ministers,  and  of  the  general  directors  of 
the  most  important  administrations. 

Local  Govemmenl,—  The  empire  is  divided 
into  govemmenta  or  provinces  (,oblatt),  and  dis- 
tricte  (.uyezd  or  okrug).  There  are  seventy-eight 
governments  (forty-nine  in  European  Russia 
proper,  ten  in  Poland,  eight  in  Finland,  seven 
m  Caucasus,  four  in  Siberia) ;  nineteen  provinces 
(one  in  European  Russia,  Ave  in  Caucasus,  nine 
in  Central  Asia,  four  in  Siberia,  and  one  section 
(otdijel)  —  the  north  part  of  the  island  ot  Sak- 
halin. Some  of  the  govemmenta  or  provinces 
are  united  into  general  governments.  At  the 
bead  of  each  general  government  is  a  governor- 
general,  the  representative  of  the  emperor,  who 
as  such  has  the  supreme  control  and  direction 
of  aU  affairs,  whether  civil  or  military.  In  Si- 
beria the  governors-general  are  eacn  assisted 
by  a  council,  which  has  a  deliberative  voice.  A 
civil  governor  assisted  by  a  council  of  regency. 
(o  which  all  measures  must  be  submitted,  is 
established  in  each  government,  and  a  military 


governor  in  seventeen  provinces,  one  town 
(Kronstadt)  and  the  island  of  Sakhalin.  A  vice- 
governor  is  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
civil  governor  when  the  latter  is  absent  or  un- 
well. There  is,  also,  in  each  government  a 
council  of  control  under  the  presidency  of  a 
special  officer,  depending  directly  on  the  depart- 
ment of  control.  Each  government  ia  divided 
into  from  five  to  fifteen  districts  (815  in  all  Rus- 
sian Empire),  having  each  several  administrative 
institutions.  The  townships  IgradonacJuiUlvo) 
of  St.  Petersbuig,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Kerch. 
Nikolayev,  and  Rost^v-on-Don,  are  adminis- 
tered Dv  special  governors  (sradonachaltiik); 
Cronstaat  is    under  a  separate    military  gov- 

Scotland.  By  the  local  government  act 
of  Great  Britain,  in  1894,  a  local  government 
board  for  Scotland  was  constituted.  It  ooitsbts 
of  the  secreterv  for  Scotland  as  preddent,  the 
solicitor  general  of  Scotland,  the  under  secretaiy 
for  Scotland,  and  other  three  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown.  The  local  government  act 
which  was  passed  for  Scotland  in  1889,  followed 
in  its  main  outlines  the  English  Act  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  powers  of  local  administration 
in  counties  formerly  exercised  by  the  commis- 
ffloners  of  supply  and  road  trustees  were  either 
wholly  or  in  part  transferred  to  the  new  councils, 
which  took  over  their  duties  and  responsibUities 
in  1890.  The  act  of  1894  provided  that  a 
parish  council  should  be  established  in  every 
parish  to  take  the  place  of  the  parochial  boards 
and  to  exercise  powers  umitar  to  those  of  the 
parish  councils  m  Enfdand.  Municipal  bodies 
exist  in  the  towns  of  Scotland,  as  in  those  of 
England,  but  instead  of  their  msgiatrates  being 
c&lled  aldermen,  thev  are  called  bailies,  and 
instead  of  their  chief  magistrates  being  caUed 
mayors  they  are  called  provoste.  There  are  in 
Scotland  five  kinds  of  buwhs — (1)  bur^  of 
barony;  (2)  burghs  of  regality  (no  practical  dis- 
UnctioQ  between  these  two);  the  councils  of 
these  two  clasaea  of  burghs  ceaaed  to  exist  in 
18e3,by statutoryenactment;  (3)royal  burghs, 
representatives  of  which  meet  togettier  anniully 
in  a  collective  corporate  character,  as  the  "  con- 
vention of  royal  burghs,"  for  the  transaction  of 
business;  (4)  parliamentary  burghs,  which  pos- 
sess statutory  constitutions  almost  identical 
with  those  of  tne  royal  bui^hs ;  (5)  police  burgha, 
constituted  under  the  burgh  police  (Scotland) 
act,  1892,  in  which  the  lo^  authority  are  the 
police  commissioners.  These  two  latter  burghs, 
tiy  acts  passed  in  1S79  and  1895,  are  enabled  to 
send  representatives  to  the  convention. 

Servla.  The  independence  of  Servia,  which. 
was  formerly  an  autonomous  province  of  Tur-> 
key,  waa  estebliahed  by  the  Treaty  ot  Berlin, 
1878.  The  constitution,  voted  by  the  national 
assembly  of  1889,  was  abrogated  D^  the  kic^  in 
May,  1894,  and  an  older  constitution  of  1869, 
temporarily  revived;  but  in  1903  the  1839  con- 
stitution was  restored.  The  executive  is  vested 
in  the  kin^  and  Ids  mini8t«rs,  and  the  legislative 
authority  in  the  king  in  conjunction  with  the 
national  assembly  or  narodno-skuptsehina  and 
a  state  council.  The  former  consists  ot  IGO 
deputies  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  four 
years;  the  latter  of  sixteen  members,  eight  noro- 
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iaat«d  by  the  king  and  eight  elected  by  the 
assembly. 

Siam.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by 
the  Icing  advised  by  a  cabinet  (eenabodi)  cod- 
Nfiting  of  the  heads  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  govei-nment :  foreign  affaire,  interior, 
justice,  miance,  public  instruction,  public  works, 
war,  marioe,  police,  et«.  Most  oi  the  portfoUos 
are  held  by  the  king's  half-brothers  and  sons. 
The  law  of  1S74,  conatituting  a  council  of  state, 
has  DOW  been  superseded  by  the  royal  decree  of 
1895,  creating  a  legislative  council.  The  latter 
is  composed  of  the  ministers  of  state  and  others, 
not  less  than  twelve  in  number,  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  The  total  membership  is  now  fifty- 
one.  In  the  preamble  of  the  royal  decree  it  is 
stated  that  the  object  of  this  body  is  to  Vevise, 
amend,  and  complete  the  legislatioD  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  to  meet  at  least  once  a  week,  and  it  may 
appoint  committees  of  three  or  four  members,  wi  tn 
the  addition  of  competent  outdders  who  must  not 
outnumber  the  members.     An  important  article 


than  forty-five  members,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  not  less  than  seventy-five,  nor 
mora  than  135  members.  Both  Senators  and 
Representatives  must,  among  otberqualifications 
have  reached  the  a^  of  25  years,  and  have 
redded  in  the  State  tor  two  years  immediatelv 
preceding  election.  The  term  of  office  of  botn 
IS  two  years.  Any  bill  may  originate  in  either 
House.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment ;  impeachments 
must  be  tried  by  the  Senate.  The  chief  execu- 
tive authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor, 
elected  for  two  years.  He  himself  must  be  a 
qualified  elector  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  must  have  attained  the  age  of  30  years, 
and  have  resided  in  the  State  during  the  t 


temporary  disability  of  the  Crown.  At  other 
times  the  royal  signature  is  indispensable.  This 
council  has  shown  considerable  legislative  activ- 
ity. The  Siamese  Malay  States  are  administered 
by  the  rajahs  mostly  under  the  control  of  com- 
HUBsioners  sent  from  Bangkok. 

Soutb  Carollnn.  The  first  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1776,  was  succeeded  by  others  in 
1778,  1790,  1865,  1866,  and  1895,  the  last-named 
being  still  in  force.  Amendments  proposed  in 
nther  House  of  the  Legislature,  and  approved  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  are  submitted 
to  the  popular  vote;  if  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  voters,  and  by  a  majority  of  each  House 
of  the  next  Legislature  they  become  part  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Legislature,  called  the  General 
Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  forty-one 
members,  elected  for  four  years  (half  retirine 
biennially),  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of 
124  members,  elected  for  two  years.  Senators 
must  be  25,  andRepre8entatives21  years  of  age, 
and  all  the  Legislatora  must  be  duly  qualified 
electors  of  the  State.  Revenue  bills  must  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  chief 
executive  ofiicer  of  the  State  is  the  governor, 
elected  for  two  years.  He  is  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia;  has  power  to  pardon  or  reprieve, 
and  has  a  veto  which  may  be  overcome  by  a 
two-thirds  Vote  of  both  Houses.  He  may  call 
special  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  Other  State 
ofiicials  are  the  lieutenant-governor,  tlie  treas- 
urer, the  attorney-general,  the  comptroller-gene- 
ral, the  adjutant  general,  and  the  superinten- 
dent of  education. 

South  Dakota.  Under  the  Constitution 
of  South  Dakota,  adopted  in  1889,  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  cS  Repre- 
sentatives; but  to  the  people  is  reserved  the 
right  that  not  less  than  5  percent,  of  the  electors 
mav  (1)  propose  measures  which  the  Legislature 
shall  enact  and  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  general 
body  of  electors;  (2)  demand  a  referendum  in 
respectof  lawsenacted  by  the  Legislature, before 
sucn  laws  take  effect,  save  in  cases  of  urgency. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Senate  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  and  not  more 


for  the  same  period,  there  are  elected  a  lieuten- 
ant-governor, who  acts  as  president  of  the 
Senate;  a  secretary  of  state,  an  auditor,  a 
treasurer  (who  may  not  bold  ofiice  for  more  than 
two  terms  consecutively),  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  a  commissioner  of  schools  and 
public  lands,  and  an  attorney-general. 

Spain,  By  the  constitution  of  187S,  Spain 
is  declared  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  the 
executive  power  vested  in  the  king,  and  the  leg- 
islative power  in  the  cortes  with  trie  king.  The 
cortes  consists  of  senate  and  congress.  The 
,  senate  is  composed  of  three  classes:  those  who 
I  sit  by  right  of  roval  or  noble  birth  or  official 
poation,  100  memoers  nominated  by  the  Crown 
(these  two  classes  not  numbering  more  than  180 
together),  and  180  elected  by  the  communal 
and  provincial  states,  the  church,  the  universi- 
ties, and  the  largest  taxpayers  of  the  kingdom. 
The  elected  senators  must  be  renewed  by  one 
half  every  five  years,  and  altogether  whenever 
llie  cortes  are  dissolved.  The  coneress  contains 
406  deputies,  elected  for  five  years  by  citizens  of 
25  years  of  age  who  have  enjoyed  full  civil  rights 
in  any  municipality  for  two  years.  There  is 
some  provision  for  minority  representation,  and 
for  the  election  of  ten  deputies,  who,  though  not 
returned  in  any  single  district,  yet  receive  a 
cumulative  vote  of  more  than  10,000  in  several 
districts.  The  senate  and  congress  are  equal  in 
authority,  and  either  of  them,  or  the  king,  can 
introduce  new  laws.  Each  of  the  forty-nine 
provinces  has  its  own  parliament,  and  each  com- 
mune its  own  elected  ayuntamiento,  presided 
over  by  the  alcalde,  for  municipal  and  provincial 
administration;  and  by  the  constitution  neither 
the  executive  nor  the  cortes  can  (although  they 
do)  interfere  in  municipal  or  provincial  admin- 
istration, except  for  the  protection  of  national 
and  permanent  interests.  The  state  religion  is 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  public  worship  of 
any  other  creed  is  forbidden. 

In  1903,  the  army  was  reot^nized  on  the 
basis  of  an  effective  of  80,000  men;  the  second 
battalions  of  the  infantry  regiments  and  the 
fourth  squadrons  of  the  cavalry  being  reduced. 
In  1907  the  effective  was  raised  to  100,000  owing 
to  increa.scd  establishments  at  (Jcuta,  Melilln,  and 
Minorca,  the  strengthening  of  infantry  batlalioai 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  other  increases. 

I     iliecvGoOl^lc 
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Uluisalppi. 
Hiuouri, 

UoDtUU,      . 


Ohio,    .    . 

Penniylvi 

Rhode  lali 

Boutb  Carolina, 
South  Dako- 

TcDaeawa,  , 


Utah,  .    .    . 
Washiniton, 


Indian  —  Here  we  rett 

From  a  tribe  of  Induag,     .    .    . 

From  an  old  Bpaniah  romanee. 
Spanish  —  R*d.  or  Buddy.    .    . 

Indian— LoDK  River 

In  hooorof  Lord  Delaware,   .    . 

Spanieh  —  BloominE 

Inhonorof  Georti^II 

Indian  —  Gem  ot  the  Mountaina. 

Indian  — The  Men 

Indian's  Ground 

Indian  —  Drowiiy  Onea,      .    .    . 

Indian  —  Smoky  Wat«.     .    .    . 
Indian  —  Dark      and      Bloody 

In  honororLoiiiB'x'lV.,!        '. 

The  Main  Und 

In  honor  of    Queen    Htnriftu 

Maria 

The  place  ol  creat  hilli 

Indian  — Great  Lake 

Indian  —  Cloudy  Water.    .    .    . 

Indian  —  Great  River,  or  Father 

Indian- Great  liuddy,'  '. 

Spanuih  —  A  Mountain,      .    .    . 

Indian  —  Shallow  Water,   .    .    . 

Spanish  —  Snow-covered,  .    ,    , 

llampgbire.  Enaland 

In  honor  oI  covernor  of  Jersey 

l-land 

In  honor  of  Duke  of  York..    .    . 

In  honor  of  Charles  II 

Indian  —  AlUed 

Indian  —  Beautiful  Hi ver,      .    . 
Indian— Beautiful  Land,  ,    .    . 

apaniab— Wild  Marjoram,    ,    . 

Latin  — Fenn'a  Woods 

Rhodes,  an  island  in  ibe  jGgian 

In  iSHorof  ChiriesiL.  '.'.'.'. 
Indian  —  Allied 

Indbn  — River  with  the  great 

From  tribe  ot  Indians 

Indian  —  Mountain  Dwellers.    . 

In  honor  of  ElitabeCh.  the  Vir- 
gin Queen 

After  George  Washington.  Brat 
President  of  United  States,    . 

Indian  —  Wild  Rushing  Channel. 


ndian- 


Wilmington, . 
St.  Augustine. 


Leavenworth, 


Plymoutli,      .    . 
Sualt  Ste.  Marie, 


American, 


New  York. 
Albemarle  f 
Pembino,    , 


1623  Enllisb, 

1617  Duteh, 

16H  Dulph, 

1853  EngUsh, 


English. 
Ame"ri«n 


Green  Bay, 
Cbeyenne.  . 


TEBRITOBIIS    AXP    IXSrLH 


■'■""?s:So".i"™ 

s*™- 

Settlehent 

Bt  Whou 

SETTLtP 

CAPrXALS 

Obqas- 

■    Porr 
OB^i^^ 

1582 

1 

cibu.'  ; 

Amerirans,     .    . 
Spaniards.      .    , 

fBP-  '■  ■  ■ 

Honolulu.'    '.    '.    '. 
San  Juan.    .    .    . 
Manila.    .    .     - 

IIS 

1966 

^   .1 

nlfSSianlrianii.'    :.'.'.'.: 
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LouisLKna    Bnti    Georgia,  Miuwdppi  Terfitory. 
AlabBma  TerriWry.     ............. 

Naw  Albion,  Uppfr  Cfllifomifl 

Loutsiann  and  Mexican  cogioa.     Colando  Terri- 

North 'virginiB.Ne'' England, '  '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
New  Sweden.  Nov  Netherlsnd.  tbrve  lower  nun- 
Florida  TerrilorV?'?"'  !::;!:::;;: 

One  of  the  Oriwnsl  Thirtwm  State* 

OreEOD  Territory,  Waibington  Territory.  Idabo 

Tirritory.      

Northweet  Territory.  Indiana  Territory.  Illinois 

Territory,      

Northwest  Territory.  Indion  Territory 

Louinisns.   Missouri,  Micliigan.  Wisconiin,  and 

Iowa  Territories 

Louisiana.  Kansas  Territory 

LpuiBlana.  Territory  of  Orlean 

One  oF  tbe  orisinal  i^tatM,     ......... 

Nortb    Virginia.   New   Enffland,   Manachueetta 
Bay 

Northwest  Territory,  Indiana  Territory,  M 
gan  Territory, 

Louisiana  and  Norlhwest  Territory,  Minnt 
Territory.      

Louisiua  and  Ceoxxia.  Uissiaiippi  Territor] 

Louisiana.  Louisiana  Territory.  MiBOuri  T 

Louisiana,  Nebraikafemtory.' Idaho  Tmilory, 
Dakota  Territory.  MonUna  Territory.  .    . 

Louisiana.  Nebraska  Territory 

Upper  California.  Utah  Territory.  Nevada  Ter 

North'Vir^n'iB.NwEnkbDd.  La'coni^.i        ! 
New  Netlieriaad 

New  Nelberland 

Albemarle  Colony 

Louisiana.  Minnesola,  and  Nebiwka  Territoi 

Dakota  Tern tofv 

Northwest  Territory 

Indian  Territory,  Oklaboma  Territory,   .    .    . 

No'n'h'vir^inii,  Nei  Erlglknd.Aquidkv".  Pni- 
dence  and  Rhode  Island  Plantations.  .    .    . 

Loui'ilna,  Minneiota.andNihniska  TeiVitorii 
Da kou  Territory 

North   Carolina.  Territory  south  of  the  Ohio 
Biver 

Meiiekn'CMilion,  Utah  Territory."  '.'.'.'. 
New  Nelberland,  New  Hampshire  Granu, 
South  Virginia 

Oregon  Territory,  Washington  Territory.    . 

Virginia 

Northwest  Territory,  Illinois  Territory.  Miehisan 

Territory.  Wisconsin 

Louisiana  (chiefly).  Nebt«k«  Territory,  Da 

Territory,  Idsho  Territory,  Wyomingterri 


827.307 


se.ofis 

87.445 
S2,748 

1 13,777 

5&,211 
147,178 

192.214 
107.20e 
73,077 

76,5£e 

3ie!72S 

476,327 
212,267 
172.703 


e.Sfis 

3!33S 


SH,no 

249,073 
668,477 

30,701 
212.5S2    1 
207,905 

S5.4ie 


367.240 
ei.155 


50.240 

52,003 
03.330 


161,234 
I.S23 


Idaho. 
IIUpoiB. 


Nebraska. 

w  Hampsbin. 


S,528 

88,508 

17.748 

53J77 
44,747 
ie,4Sl 

111.364 


Washington. 
West  Virginia. 
Wieeotiiin. 


POSSESSIONS 

OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

POPOHTION 

IS  1000 

S<»"mi^m 

S° 

Population 

Po*" 

;fj:?foN 

Native 
Population 

Terr 

PoBeE«MONS 

"- 

195,310 

600:8S4 

■  22 
71 

li 

'Ti 

at 

685 
221 

New  Ue 

Islands. 

8.000.000 

■_j_ 

4^ 
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n  of  tlis  United  BtaMt"  meaw,  ualeaa  othgnrue  stated,  k  nuls  ol 


raoM  SorPKAaB 


Id»ho,   . 


TalUhui 


AtUnU.   . 
DoMCity. 


CitiHD    of    Unitol 


HtiHubyiuUvity. 

iiBtiirabi>tioD(9a 


UuHchuH 
Hichit«D, . 


natural! Kd,  male 
duly  nsutend. 

read  EiiBluh  lan- 


CStiHD  ol  Unitod 
Btstea  who  hai 
paid  all  hia  tam 
■incg  ISn. 

Ciliien  of  United 
Stats,    roaJc    or 


I  CitlMD  or  alien  vho 
baa  declared  in- 
aided  one  yaar  in 
United  Btatla. 
Citlien    o(   United 


Citiwa   ol   United 


intention  lb). 
Citiaen    of    United 
Sutea  (b). 


Cititen    of    United 
;Cili«n    of    United 


■od     0     moDtha 


vieted  of  felon 
failure  to  pay  pt^ 
tai.  U.  B.  acSdMi 


vkted  of  infamoua 
While ,  oonEoed     ill 


Conviflted  of  hrino 


peupets.  or  penoni 

ronvicted  offelODy 

Idiota.  dueliata,  eoa- 

looted  of  felony  01 


30  daya  30  daya 

eO  dayi  30  daya 

W  days     .... 
3OdayB30d>yajl0dayi 


.     ld«y 


pardoned! 


I,   aailon,   azid 
oonvioted^ 


■^SL'l 


a  elactioD,  idiota. 


or  obari  table  ioati- 
di^*  Home. 


>t  pardoned, 
^i^brib!»y~ 


KT 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 


government  and  politics 
the:  united  statsis 

•ntitlsd  to  vote  at  Hhcal  alectioni  Id  asvenl  Suiaa,  and  have  lull  luSngB  in  Colorado,  Idalio.  tTuh,  Knd  Wj^mina- 


LEOwLiTOMs                     ;MtM'.  Tehiib 

71 
11 

TOTAI. 

AaaUBED 

III 

f- 

VOTIKO    POFCUT 

lo« 

Bi^n. 

Limit 
Swaion 

Salariea 
H«mbera 

Sena- 

Kepre- 

atiwa 

Total 

White. 

Neccoe. 

Qu«l. 

80  days 

Mpefdiem 

2 

11 

■  344,324.221 

40 

•6.60 

413,862 

232.294 

181.471 

Bi«i. 

aodaya 

epetdiMQ 

2 

9 

24B.77B.108 

..M 

313.836 

226.687 

87.167 

Bieo. 

BO  day* 

Sperdieic 

2 

10 

1.6B4.7B1.006 

4.76 

W4.08T 

489.645 

3.711 

Bim. 

BO  day. 

7pn-diem 

' 

' 

465,000,000 

4.50 

186,708 

181,616 

3.21B 

BioD. 

Nod* 

300p«.n™ 

2 

7 

712,310,166 

» 

280,340 

275,120 

4.576 

Bieo. 

«Oday> 

5  per  diem 

> 

3 

76,000,000 

54.D1S 

«,«« 

8.374 

Bieo. 

60  days 

e  per  diem 

2 

e 

131.436,593 

6.60 

139.601 

77,062 

61.417 

AddooI 

50  day. 

4  per  diem 

2 

13 

577.840,292 

Full 

4.80 

600.762 

277.496 

228,078 

Bieo. 

60  days 

5  per  diem 

2 

3 

80,707,903 

«, 

63.032 

60.328 

130 

Bieo. 

None 

1.000  per  MM-n 

' 

. 

1.083,050.979 

20 

5.20 

1.401,466 

1.370,209 

20,789 

Bhd. 

«Odayi> 

epwdlem 

» 

,> 

1.360.446.139 

0.90 

720,206 

701,761 

18.180 

Bin. 

None 

S50  per  term 

2 

13 

634.733322 

25 

3.50 

635.2SS 

630.665 

4.441 

Bioi. 

60d.y 

3  per  diem 

2 

10 

378,336,401 

25 

6.20 

413.786 

398.S62 

14.696 

BiMl. 

eOdaya 

s„,d,™ 

' 

13 

644,480,000 

5.00 

6*3,906 

469,206 

74,728 

Bien. 

MdayB 

6  per  diem 

' 

• 

450.271,270 

Full 

5.00 

326,943 

177.878 

147.348 

Bien. 

None 

300  per  annum 

2 

0 

360,514.014 

Full 

2.50 

217,663 

216,856 

446 

Bi«i, 

90  day. 

S  per  di*-m 

2 

8 

643.812.408 

1.70 

321,903 

260,970 

60.409 

Annual 

None 

750  per  annum 

1 

le 

4.222.281,054 

Fun 

843.465 

830.049 

10.466 

Bien. 

None 

Speritiem 

1.596.431.914 

85 

1.B5 

719.478 

712.245 

6.193 

jGnoi^le 
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Pkevious  Rebidencb  Rbq'se[i|  I  G 


i.  Puil.  .    .      CAiicn    (,[    Uniled    «io 

bMu  su«h  for  3  i 
monttu  pncsdios 
dccUou  lb). 


Blind     ConiUtu- 
JoftonOD  aty.'  Ciii«ii    of    United 


10  day*  30  dsyi'SO  d>y>  CoDvicted  •>(  treaMin    tT.W 
don«d,  uadn-  ganr- 
Indums     lacking 

i.     idiots.     In-  I    *.SeO 


'ailed  I  1  year  :30  diyg  3D  dayilso  d&yi 


10  dkyi  30  day*  lOdsyi 


Idwh.     idioto.     In-  I 
disna    not    Uxed,  | 

have  Dot  pftidtaiee.  I 


thoH  ja  pruon,  or  I 
convieieif  of    in- 

FelonB  not  pardoned,       6,0( 

idiots,  innne,  U.  S. 


NeYMta,    .    .   . 

Ca»oa  City. 

CLg^orbTitS" 

MewJenay,.  . 

Coocord,  .    . 
Trenton,  . 

Citi»n    ot    United 
;      Stata  {b}. 
ICitiKn    ol' United 

NfwYotk.    .    . 

Albany, 

Iciiiwn  .ho  etmll 
have  be«D  a  clll- 
mi     for    ninFiv 

■      days  prior  to  elec- 

1      tK,n. 

■  Convicted  of  treaaon       2.500 

•U)f«d"''to''  e  i  vT?  I 
richta.  penona  fum 

lOdayaSOdayijsOday*   Idiots,  insane,  unper- I     4.000 
doned  eonvif  u.  In- 
dians. Chinese.  I 
Paupen  (A).  i    3.000 

Idiots,    paupers,    in-  '  10,000 


elective  fnnfhiae 
rights,  niilty  of 
bnbery,  Setting  on 


North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. 


Oklahoma.    . 


I  Raleigh.   .    .    ;  Ciliien    of    Unil«l     2  yi 
I  Bismarck.     ,      CitL«n    of    United     1  y. 


'  allien    of    United  '  I  year  ;30  days  20  days  20  da^ 


moB.  ,60  days  60  dayB|30  days 


House  of  Refute  or 
Relonnalory      — ■ 

disQualiaed. 


I  Citjien    of    Unite 


,  I  Convicted  of  perjury  I  lO.OOO 
and  frsud  u  elec- 
tion    officera.     or 
I     bribery  of  volere.  1 


.Google 
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Leoul:..titbei                     JMehb  Tebkb 

si 
raj 

V*Ln»TIOH 

ill 

lit 

VOT 

NO    PotOT,* 

TIOH 

ufen. 

Se«ion 

Sklariei           U         |  Repr«- 

Total 

Wbitee 

BiCD. 

BO  days 

»5  per  diem             4     i      2 

" 

1871,270322 

~^ 

11.50 

605.764 

602.384 

2,1M 

Bien. 

None 

1 

„ 

222,S47,52a 

..» 

3...,,, 

■»,.», 

197.B36 

Bi«i. 

70  day. 

5  per  diem 

.   !    a 

IS 

1,436.300,316 

331 

,,„ 

»,.» 

«»™ 

46.418 

Bien. 

Wd.y. 

B  per  diem 

4     '      2 

3 

234.070,683 

Full 

2.60 

101,631 

94,873 

7U 

Bieo. 

aOd»y 

»„.,....„  [ . ; , 

s 

313.060,301 

20 

7.00 

301.001 

297,817 

2.288 

Bien. 

Mdayo 

Rperdi™ 

'  1   ' 

3 

28,301,252 

8.00 

17,710 

14,652 

70 

Bien. 

None 

200  per  annum 

2           2 

4 

231.M1.671 

Full 

130.887 

130.648 

230 

Annual 

None 

SOO  per  ■DDum 

3           1 

12 

918.418,741 

5..5.508 

532,750 

21.474 

Annu«l 

N(»ie 

1.500  per  annum 

2 

38 

8.015.000.722 

2.184.885 

2.145.0S7 

31.425 

Bien. 

aOday. 

4  per  diem 

2 

2 

12 

4.30 

417.578 

280.263 

127.114 

Bien. 

BOdnyB 

5  per  diem             i 

1 

a 

* 

l»e.462.5S4 

26 

6.30 

86517 

B3J37 

116 

Bien. 

s™. 

1.000  per  annum        2 

1 

2 

23 

2,113.809.188 

1.35 

1.212,223 

1.180,506 

31,235 

Bien. 

SOdayi 

eperdiero        ,     ♦     |       2 

' 

ee.ft2s.eo4 

25 

5.50 

1.414.042 

BiOD. 

10  day. 

Sperdifm       '    4          S 

* 

IBS,058.281 

33i 

5.45 

144,446 

131.261 

650 

Bien. 

None 

,.»„„,...™ 

- 

2 

34 

4.406.3783.30 

1.817.230 

1.763.482 

61.668 

.Google 
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Pbeviod*  Rebidenck  RBq'nED 

OOVKBKOU 

Peebohb  Excldoed 

8-)^I^:e; 

Cunus 

In 

In 

In 

InPre- 

SUte 

County 

Town 

riea 

Rbodd  Iiluid.  . 

Ptovldon™, 

atlwn    of    United 
C^^Tol   United 

2  yr.(i) 

emoa. 

Pauper*,  lunatica  is). 

S3.000 

8oulh  Csroliaa, 

Columbia,     . 

2  yr.(c) 

^t--prA^.1S: 

8.000 1     2 

Blatea  (■). 

1 

SouUi  Dakota. 

Her™.  .   .   . 

°SSlU-„"'£ 

Bmo...g 

30  day. 

10  day* 

10  day* 

3.000'    S 

who    ha>   de- 

of  t«^  or  felony 

rlarwl  intention, 

U.  S.  eoldien.  aea- 

Indian   who  ba^ 

•evered  tribal  re- 
lation* (h). 
Qtiien    ol    United 

men,  and  marines 

NaahvlUe,     . 

1     y„, 

6moe. 

Convleled  of  bribery 

4.000 

t 

Slate*    who   bu 

or  other  infamoo* 

paid   poll-tax 

offann. 

ol    prteediDc 

Te<M 

AoatiD..    .    . 

G^^  of    U^ted 

I  year 

Smoa. 

Sntoe. 

id) 

per*    eonvicted    of 
Wony.   United 

4.000 

s 

w*h^h".     d" 

elated     iolention 

Stateauldier*,  ma- 

eiji montbe  prior 

rina,  and  *eBnuD. 

to  election. 

Uuh 

BaltUkeQiy. 

Citi«»    Dl    United 
Statea,    male   or 

1  year 

BO  daw 

vieted  of  treuon  or 
crime  acalnat  dee- 

4.000 

Vermont.  .   .    . 

atuen    of   United 
State*. 

1  y«M 

3m<M. 

Tboa*  who  haTo  not 
obtained  the  appro- 

Idiot*,  lonatioi.  pau- 

1.500      2 

Virsigia.   .   .    . 

Kichmoad,  . 

All  peiKme  who  ux 

2ye«r> 

lyear 

1  year 

30  day* 

G.OO0 

4 

per.  tf)tf). 

the  election  have 

paid   their  State 

5^*"^?*^^ 

year..     Alao  any 

peraon    who 

■erred     in    time 

of    war    in     the 

ff^isa:' 

o(  the  ConfedBf- 

United  State,  or 

ale  State*. 

WHhiiKton.     . 

Oljmpka..   . 

Citiaen    ol    United 
Sl«t«     and     all 
reiidenta     of 
Territory  prior  to 
Statehood  (b). 

1  year 

90  day. 

30  day. 

30  day. 

IdioU.  lunaUcs.  eon- 
victed of  infamou* 
Crimea,  Indiana  not 

6,000 

W*.l  Viijlols. . 

CbarlealoD,  . 

C>tl*an  of  tbe  State. 

lyor 

6IIMM. 

SOdar> 

{■n 

6,000 

' 

Wi«)OIMMl,      .     . 

Madi»oa.  .    . 

Citi«n    ol    United 

10  day* 

10  day. 

10  day. 

6,000 

2 

Bute*    or    alien 

who  hai  declared 

of  crime  or  treason. 

inlenliim.andoiv- 

betting  on  election. 

Wyoming.     .    . 

Cbeyenae.    . 

lyear 

SO  day* 

10  day. 

10  day* 

K.M5b"S 

2,600 

* 

!    «™«* 

. 

The  Diatrlct  of  Columbia  i.  without  auflraa*.     t  Or  a  person  unable  to  read  the  Conatltutlon  in  Engli.h  and  to  writt 
hi*  name,     t  Indian  muat  have  levered  tribal  relations.     ({)  One  year',  reetdence  in  the  United  States  prior  to  election  n- 

bribery,  or  diabonorably  diKliarf  ed  »tdien  from  the  United  Si»teg  service,  unleea  reinstated.  (A)  Women  can  vote  in 
echool  elections.  M  Ministers  in  charge  ot  an  organiKd  church  and  teacher,  of  public  uhools  are  entitled  10  vole  alter  nl 
month*'  reaideuca  in  the  State.     W  Actual  midence  in  tbe  precinct  or  district  requiisd.     (c)  Who  ha.  paid  ui  moplh) 

owns,  and  ha.  paid  all  taxea  due  tlie  previous  year  on  property  in  Ibe  State  assened  at  1300  or  more,  if)  Or  conviclri 
of  bribery,  embeaslement  of  public  fund..  treaKjn.  forgery,  perjury,  leloay,  and  petty  Larceny,  dueliet.  and  abettors,  on)^ 
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Bien. 
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Bien. 

40d.y. 

5  per  diem 

i 

2 

' 

81.223.203 

25 

8,87 

37,898 

36,262 
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pardoned  by  LccisUtuie.  !g)  Or  penona  nan  ampoi  nmlit.  convicled  of  bribery  or 
to  vote,  under  suudi&nehip.  (A)  A[»  penone  excused  Inm  paying  Caiea  at  their  oi 
ButeConetitutioninEnicliata,  or  write.  (/)  No  loldier,  eeamaD,  or  marine  deemed  a 
(*)  Inhabitaoce  not  reeideacB.  (I)  Thirty  daya  in  elecUon  diatrict.  (m)  Thrme  able  U 
of  property  aseored  in  their  name,  or  whoee  father  or  fcratidfather  was  entitled   1 


crime,  until  restored  lo  risht 
,  and  Ihoee  unable  to  read  the 
eeauH  atatioped  in  the  Stat*, 

1  January  1,  1867.     (n)  A1m> 
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Sweden.  Under  the  Swedish  Constitution 
of    1809,    with   subsequent    amendments,    the 

executive  power  is  lodged  in  the  king,  who  also 
possesses  legislative  power  in  matters  of  political 
administration;  in  all  other  respects  such  power 
is  exercised  jointly  by  the  Diet,  which  alone 
may  impose  taxes.  Every  new  law  must  have 
the  assent  of  the  king.  The  Diet  consists  of  two 
chambers,  the  first  of  150  members  (elected  by 
provinces  and  municipalities  for  nine  years), 
the  second  of  230  members  (150  representing 
rural  and  eighty  urban  constituencies),  elected 
directly  for  tnree  years.  Members  of  tlie  second 
chamber  are  paid  (330  per  session. 

Swltzerliand  is  a  confederation  of  nineteen 
entire  and  six  half  cantons,  which  have  been 
united  for  federal  purposes  ^nce  1848.  The 
Constitution  of  1874  vests  supreme  legislative 
and  executive  authority  in  two  chambers  —  \ix: 
(1)  a  state  council  of  forty-four  members,  chosen 
two  for  each  canton  and  one  for  each  half-canton 
for  three  years;  and  (2)  a  national  council  of 
167  dele^tes  of  the  Swiss  people  (of  whom 
twenty-nine  are  sent  by  Berne  and  twenty-two 
by  Zurich),  chosen  also  for  three  years,  directly 
by  manhood  suffrage,  one  deputy  for  every 
20,000  of  the  population.  The  united  chambers 
form  the  federal  asiienibly,  to  which  b  confided 
the  supreme  government.  The  executive  author- 
ity is  deputed  to  a  federal  council  of  seven 
members,  elected  for  three  years  by  the  ansembly, 
the  president  and  vice-president  of  which  are 
elected  annually,  and  are  the  liri^t  magistrates 
of  the  republic.  The  council  sits  at  Berne, 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  federal  admin- 
istration. The  principles  of  the  referendum  and 
of  the  initiative  are  in  force.  The  latter  signifies 
the  right  of  any  50,000  citizens  to  demand  a 
direct  popular  vote  on  any  constitutional  ques- 
tion. The  federal  government  can  alone  con- 
tract treaties  or  declare  war.  The  army,  postal 
system,  finance,  and  customs  are  also  under  its 
control.  Civil  and  criminal  law,  justice,  police, 
public  works,  and  schools  are  all  left  under  the 

Jurisdiction  of  the  cantonal  authorities,  while 
tbor  legislation  may  be  initiated  either  by  the 
confederation  or  by  the  cantons.  The  neutrality 
of  the  country  is  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  1815. 

Tennessee.  The  Constitution  adopted  in 
1796,  was  superseded  by  that  of  18;i4,  which 
gave  place  to  that  of  1870,  now  in  force.  Con- 
stitutional amendments  proposed  in  either 
House  of  the  Legislature  and  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  each  are  referred 
to  the  Le^slature  next  elected.  If  they  are  then 
passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  House,  they  are  submitted  to  the  . 
popular  vote,  and,  if  ratified  by  a  majority  of 
those  who  vote,  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Amendments,  however,  may  not  be  proposed  in 
the  Legi.'lature  oftener  than  once  in  six  years. , 
The  legislature,  known  as  the  General  Assembly, . 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  thirty-three  members, 
elected  for  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Representa- 1 
lives  of  ninety-eight  members  elected  also  for  | 
two  years.  Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  | 
House.  Senators  must  be  30  years  of  age,  and  . 
representatives  21;  both  mu.st  have  resided  in 
th«  State  three  years  and  in  the  county  or  dis- , 


trict  one  year  next  before  election.  NocleiKy- 
man  of  any  denomination  is  eligible  to  either 
House.  The  chief  State  officer  is  the  governor, 
who  is  elected  for  two  years.  "He  shall  not  be 
eligible  more  than  sixyearaof  any  terra  of  eight." 
He  has  the  usual  powers  of  State  governors, 
including  limited  pardoning  powers  and  a  veto 
which  may  be  overridden  bv  a  majoritj'  of  the 
members  of  each  House.  Other  State  officers  are 
the  tt«asut«r,  comptroller,  adjutant--general, 
attorney-general,  and  supermtendent  of  pubUc 


Texas.  The  Constitution  of  1845  was  suc- 
ceeded by  new  Constitutions  in  1866,  1868,  and 
1876.  That  of  1876,  amended  seven  times  (last 
in  1904),  is  still  in  force.  Amendments  proposed 
in  either  House  of  the  Legislature,  approved  bv 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  of  eact 
House,  and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  electors 
voting  on  them,  become  part  of  tne  Constitution. 
The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  thirty- 
one  members,  elected  for  four  years  (about  half 
iheir  number  retiring  every  two  years),  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  133  members. 
Bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  tries 
cases  of  impeachment  brought  by  the  other 
House.  Eligible  as  Senators  are  citizens  26  years 
of  age,  resident  in  the  State  five  years  next  before 
theelection;  asRepresentatives,citiEeDs21  years 
of  age,  re^dent  in  the  State  two  years  next  before 
the  election.  The  chief  executive  officer  is  the 
governor,  elected  for  two  years.  He  has  the 
authority  usually  vested  in  State  governors, 
including  the  limited  veto  and  pardoning  powers. 
With  i)k  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  he 
appoints  the  State  secretary,  and  also  fills  vacan- 
cies not  otherwise  provided  tor.  State  officials 
elected  for  two  years  are  the  lieutenant-governor, 
comptroller,  treasurer,  commissioner  of  the  gen- 
eral land  office,  and  attorney-general. 

Turkey.  The  commands  of  the  sultan  are 
absolute,  unless  apposed  to  the  express  directions 
of  the  Koran,  a  legal  and  theological  code  upon 
which  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  are 
Itased.  The  legislative  and  executive  authority 
is  exercised  through  the  grand  vizier  and  the 
Sheik-uI-Islam,  who  are  appointed  by  the  sultan, 
the  latter  with  the  nominal  concurrence  of  the 
ulema  or  general  body  of  lawj-ers  and  theolo- 
gians, over  which  the  Shelk-ul- Islam,  as  head  of 
the  Church,  presides.  The  grand  vizier,  as  head 
of  *.he  temporal  government,  is  as^sted  by  the 
medjliss-i-hass  or  cabinet  of  ministers,  of  whom 
there  are  twelve,  including  the  grand  vizier  and 
the  Sheik-ul- Islam.  The  ten  other  ministers 
each  take  charge  of  a  department,  e.  g.,  llie 
interior,  war,  foreign  affairs,  finance,  justice,  et«. 

United  States.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  adopted  by  the  First  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  July  4,  1776.  On  November 
30,  17S2,  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  indo- 
pendenre  of  the  colonies,  and  on  September  3. 
1783,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  The 
form  of  government  is  based  on  the  Constitu- 
tion adojUed  September  17,  1787,  to  which  ten 
amendments  were  added,  December  15,  1791; 
an  eleventh  amendment,  January  8,  1798;  a 
twelfth  amendment,  September  2i>.  1804;  a 
thirteenth,  December   IS,  1865;    a  fourteenth. 
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July  28,  1868;  and  a.  fifteenth,  March  30,  1S70. 
The  govemment  ia  entniated  to  three  separate 
authorities — the  Executive,  the  Legislative,  and 
the  Judicial.  The  Executive  is  vested  in  the 
President,  who  holds  his  oihce  during  the  term 
of  four  years.  He  ia  comniander-in-chief  of 
the  army  aod  navy  and  of  the  militia  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  The  Vice-I^si- 
dent  is,  ex-ojlicio,  president  of  the  Senate,  and. 
in  case  of  the  death  or  resignstion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  becomes  President  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  Electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  are  chosen  in  all  States  the  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  every 
fourth  year  (leap  year),  and  the  President  is 
inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March  next  following. 
By  an  act  which  became  a  law  January  IB, 
1886,  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation, 
or  inability  of  both  President  and  Vice-President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  succeeds,  and  after  him 
other  memtieri  of  the  Cabinet  in  this  order: 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  Secretary  of  War,  Attor- 
rey-General.  Postmaster-Genem,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  cannot  succeed,  as  his  oHice 
was  created  after  the  passage  of  the  Acta  of  the 
Forty-ninth  Congreaa,  Chapter  IV).  The  in- 
cumbent shall  act  as  President  until  the  dis- 
ability of  the  Preaident  ia  removed  or  a  new 
President  shall  be  elected.  In  case  of  death  or 
removal  of  the  Vice-President  the  duties  of  the 
office  shall  fall  upon  the  pro  tempore  president 
of  the  Senate,  who  receives  the  ^ary  of  Vice- 
President.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Preudent,  but  are  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
a  Congress,  which  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives.  The  judicial  power 
is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  consisting  of  a 
chief  justice  and  eight  associate  justices,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  approved  by  the 
Senate.  The  United  States  is  composed  of  thir- 
teen original  States,  seven  States  which  were  ad- 
mitted without  having  been  organized  as  Terri- 
tories, and  twenty-six  States  which  have  been 
Territories.     States  are  admitted  into  the  Union 


of  "enabling  acts,"  providing  for  the  draftiiw 
and  ratification  of  a  State  Constitution,  in  which 
case  the  Territory  becomes  a  State  as  soon  as 
the  conditions  are  fulfilled,  or  by  accepting  a 
Constitution  already  framed,  and  at  once  gain- 
ing admission.  In  four  of  the  six  Territories, 
including  Hawaii,  there  are  local  Legislatures, 
the  form  of  which  has  been  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Govemment.  Acta  made  by  the  Legis- 
latures may  be  modified  or  annulled  by  the 
Federal  Congreaa.  Territorial  governors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  terms  of  four  years. 
The  unit  of  local  government  in  New  England 
is  the  township,  governed  directly  by  the  voters. 
In  large   cities  tne  city  government  takes  its 

Elace.  Townships  are  united  to  form  counties. 
a  the  South  the  unit  is  the  county.  In  the 
Middle  and  Northwestern  States  the  two  sys- 
tems of  local  government  are  mixed.  In  the 
West  the  township  system  is  used  and  public 
lands  are  divided  into  townships  six  miles  square. 
Representatives  to  the  Federal  Congress  must 
not  be  less  than  25  years  of  age  and  must 
have  been  citizens  of^  the  Unit^  States  for 
aeven  years,  and  residents  of  the  State  in 
which  they  are  elected.  In  addition  to  the 
Representatives' from  the  States,  each  Territory 
is  allowed  a  "delegate,"  who  has  a  right  to 
speak  on  any  subject  and  make  motions,  but 
not  to  vote.  Senators  must  be  30  years  of 
age,  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  nine  years  and  residents  of  the  State 
in  which  they  are  chosen.  The  franchise  is  not 
absolutely  universal.  In  most  States  reudence 
for  at  least  one  year  is  necessary;  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Rhode  Island  two  years'  residence 
is  necessary;  in  Michigan  and  Maine  three  months 
ia  the  minimum.  In  some  of  the  Western  States 
unnaturalized  persons  who  have  declared  their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens  are  admitted  to 
the  franchise.  Four  States  admit  women  to  the 
franchise  on  equal  terms  with  men.  Untaxed 
Indians  are  excluded  from  the  right  to  vote, 
and  in  some  States  convicts,  duellists,  and  fraud- 
ulent votera  are  debarred.  The  following  is  a 
synoptical  outline  of  the  main  features  of  the 
constitutional  govemment  of  the  United  States; 


by  special  acts  of  Congress,  either  in  the  form 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT 
The  Senate 
Number. —  Two  Senators  from  each  State. 
Elected. —  By  the  State  Legislatures. 

Term. —  Six  years;    one-third  of  the  Senat*  being  elected  every  two  i 
EligihUity. —  Citizen  of  the  United  States  nine  years;    resident  o{ 

30  years. 

SaUtry.—  Fixed  by  law  at  S7,500  per  year. 
Pretident  of  the  Senate. —  The  Vice-President. 
Powers  ol  the  Senate: 

Confirms  or  rejects  nominations  of  the  President. 

Ratifies  or  rejects  treaties  with  Foreign  Powers. 

Elects  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  its  other  officers: 

Electa  Vice-Preaident  of  the  United  States  if  regular  election  fiuls. 

Acts  as  a  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments. 

The  House  of  REPREeENTATivEs 
Number. —  Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  members,  according  to  the  present  apportionment.* 
Elected. —  By  the  voters  of  the  Congresaional  Districts. 
Term. —  Two  years, —  the  entire  House  being  elected  every  two  years. 
EligibilUy. —  Citizen  of   the  United   States   seven  years;    resident   of   the  State;    minimum  age, 

25  years. 
■  There  &re.  bnidea,  tvo  Terrilorial  Deleiates  from  the  Philippian.  and  one  each  rn>m  Porto  Bko,  HainU, 
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Salary. —  Fixed  by  law  at  S7,500  per  year;  the  Speaker,  S  12,000  per  year. 
Powers  of  Vie  Howe  of  Repreientativee:  — 

Elects  its  Speaker  (preaidmg  officer)  and  ita  'other  officers. 
EUects  President  of  the  Uiiit«d  States  if  the  regular  election  fiuls, 
PraBecut«B  Iinpeachmenta  before  the  Senate. 
Originates  all  bills  for  raising  revenue. 

The  CoNOKEsa 
Connstiug  oC  botb  tha  S«D>t«  and  the  Houm  of  RepnMotativM  m  co<lnliDat«  bodte*. 


Duration. —  The  term  of  eacti  Congress  is  for  two  yeara,  commeDcing  Match  4th  of  the  odd  yeara. 

Regular  Seesione. —  Annual,  beginning  the  first  Monday  in  December. 
SpecuU  Setticns. —  At  the  call  of  the  President. 


iden^ieTship. —  Each  House  is  the  judge  of  the  elections  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members. 
Congrem  hoi  Generai  Powers  of  Lemtlation:  — 

To  provide  for  the  raising  sjid  disbursement  of  revenue. 

To  borrow  money;  to  com  money  and  to.  regulate  its  value;  and  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights 

and  measures. 
To  regulate  foreign  and  interstate  commerce. 
To  declare  war,  and  to  maintain  an  army  and  navy. 
To  establish  posUoilices  and  post  roads. 
To  enact  patent  and  copyright  laws. 
To  enact  uniform  naturiuization  and  bankruptcy  laws. 
To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  agamst  the  United  States. 
To  establish  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
To  provide  for  organizing  and  calling  out  the  miUtia. 
To  admit  new  States  int«  the  Union. 
To  provide  for  the  government  of  the  Territories. 
To  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  public  lands,  public  buildings, 

forts,  and  navy  yards. 
To  enact  all  laws  necessary  sjid  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  sU  the  powers  vested  by 

the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Phesident 
Hole  Elected. —  The  several  steps  in  the  election  of  the  President  are: 

State  Electors  are  chosen  at  a  General  Election  held  on  the  Ttieiday  joUowing  th«  firat  Monday 
of  November  of  every  fourth  year;    the  number  of  Electors  of  each  State  being  equal  to  the 
number  of  Senators  and  Hepresentatives  to  which  the  Stat«  is  entitled  in  Congress. 
The  Electors  meet  in  their  respective  States  on  the  teamd  Monday  in  January  foUowing  their 
election,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  Fremdent  and  Vice-Premdent ;    and  at  the  same  time  make 
certificates  of  their  vote  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  meet  together  on  the  second  Wedrieiday  of  Febniary 
next  ensuing,  and  count  the  votes  of  the  State  Electors,  when,  if  there  is  an  election,  the 
President  otthe  Senate  declares  who  is  elected  President  and  Vice-President. 
In  case  there  is  no  choice  by  the  State  Electors,  the  President  is  elected  bv  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  three  candidates  who  received  the  most  eleotorsl  votes  for  Preadent; 
in  which  election  the  vote  is  taken  by  States,  each  State  having  but  one  vote,  and  a  majori^ 
of  all  the  States  being  necessary  to  a  choice. 
Term  of  Office. —  Four  years. 
Elig&Uity.—  A  natural  bom  citizen;    resident  of  the  United  States  fourteen  years;    nunimum 

age.  36  years. 
Saiary. —  Fixed  by  law  at  S75.000  per  year. 
Powers  and  Dviiet  of  the  President:  — 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Communicates  with  Congress  by  message. 
Approves  or  disapproves  Acts  of  Congress. 
Makes  treaties  witn  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Appoints  Public  Officers  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Commissions  Public  OfficerB  of  the  United  States. 
Grants  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States. 
The  Vice-President:  — 

Elected  by  State  Electors  the  same  as  the  President;  or 
By  the  Senate,  in  case  there  is  no  choice  by  the  State  Electors. 
Term  of  Office, —  same  as  for  the  President. 
Eligibility. —  same  as  required  of  the  President. 
Salary,-—  fixed  by  law  at  112,000  per  year. 
The  Presidential  Svceession: —  In  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
Of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  takes  the  President's  place. 
Of  both  President  and  Vice-President,  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments  succeed  to 
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The  Executive  D&fartuekts 

Department  oj  State. —  Has  charge  of  foreign  affairs. 

Treavury  Department. —  Haa  charge  of  fistod  affairs. 

DspartTnent  of  War. —  Has  chance  of  the  Army  and  military  affairs. 

Department  oj  Juetux. —  Has  charge  of  the  legal  affairs  of  the  Govenuneiit. 

Post-o/Rce  DepaHment. —  Has  charge  of  postal  affaira. 

Navy  Department. —  Has  charge  of  the  Navy  and  nava)  affairs. 

Department  of  the  Inierior.^iiaB   charge  of   domestic  affairs,  including   public  lands,  pennons, 
patents,  Bureau  of  Educatioa.  etc. 

Department  of  AgricttUure. —  Has  charge  of  agricultural  affairs,  including  Weatbef  Bureau,  etc. 

Diriment  oj  Commerce  and  Labor. —  Has  charge  of  domestic  and  foreign  affturs,  relating  to  com- 
merce, tranqwrtation.  Department  of  Labor,  etc. 
The  Cabinbt 

Composed  of  the  Heads  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

Appointed  by  the  Presideat  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Salary. —  Fixed  by  law  at  112,000  per  year  for  each  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  Prebident  and  Leoislatiom 

Acte  oj  CongreM  become  laws:  — 

When  ngned  (approved)  by  the  President;  or, 

By  his  failure  to  make  objections  in  writing  (veto)  within  ten  days  after  any  act  is  submitted 
to  him,  unless  Congress  by  adjournment  within  that  time  prevents  its  return;    but 

Congreee  has  power  to  pass  a  law  over  the  President's  veto  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House. 

THE  JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT 
Judges  of  the  United  States  Courts 
Appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Tenure  of  Ojjice. —  During  hfe  or  good  behavior;   but  may  retire  on  full  salary  after  reaching  the 

age  of  seventy  years,  and  after  ten  yeara'  service  on  the  bench. 

The  Supreme  Court  or  the  United  States 
Members. —  A  Chief  Justice  and  Eight  Associate  Justices, 
Salariet. —  Chief  Justice,  S13,000 ;  Associate  Justices,  each  112,500. 
Terme  oj  Court. —  One  each  year,  beginning  on  the  second  Mon»iay  in  October. 
Original  Jurisdiction:  — - 

In  all  cases  affectine  Ambassadors.  Ministers,  and  Consuls. 

In  alt  eases  in  which  a  State  is  a  party. 
Appellate  Juriedidion:  —  In  cases  of  law  and  equity  where  the  Inferior  Courts  have  original  juris- 
diction, with  such  exceptions  and  regulations  as  Congress  has  made. 
The  Ckiej  Justice. —  Presides  over  the  Senate  when  it  sits  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment  for  the  trial 

of  the  President. 

Inferior  Courts 
Jurisdiction:  — 

In  cases  between  citizens  of  different  States. 

In  cases  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

In  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. 

In  trials  for  crimes  against  the  TJnitea  States ;   but  the  trial  of  crimes  must  be  by  jury,  and  must 
be  held  in  the  State  where  the  crime  was  committed. 
Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  had  in  all  cases  of  law  and  equity,  with  such  exceptions 

and  regulations  as  Congress  has  made. 

Kinds  of  Inferior  Courts 
United  States  Circuit  Courts  oj  Appeals:  — 

OrganJEed  in  1891  to  relieve  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Appellate  Cases. 
Number. —  One  in  each  Judicial  (Srcuil. 

Membere. —  Three  judges  selected  from  4.he  Circuit  and  District  Courts. 
United  States  Circuit  Courts.-  — 
Number  of  Cireuits. —  Nine. 

Number  of  Judges. —  Each  Cireuit   has  two,  tJiree,  or 
the  Supreme  Court   is  assigned   to   each  Circuit. 
(Srcuit  Court. 
Salary  of  Circuit  Judges.—  Fixed  by  law  at  $7,000  per  year. 
United  Slates  District  CourU:  — 

Number  of  Districts. — One  or  more  in  this  State.     At  present  there  f 


-  Fixed  by  law  at  $6,000  per  year. 
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United  Slates  Cowl  of  Claims:  — 

JuriBdictioD. —  Cl&ims  against  the  United  States,  including  all  claims  which  may  be  referred 

to  it  by  Congress. 
Members. —  One  Chief  Justice  and  four  Associate  Justices. 
Salaries. —  Chief  Justice,  $6,600;    Associate  Justices,  each  $6,000. 
In  addUum  to  the  above  named  Courts,  Congress  has  established  courts  of  local  jurisdiction  in 

the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territoriea,  viz: 
Court  of  Appeals  ol  the  Distrid  of  CoHmbia, —  One  Chief  Justice  and  two  Associate  Justices. 
Supreme  Court  of  ute  District  of  Columbia. —  One  Chief  Justice  and  five  Associate  Judges. 
United  States  Courts  in  Oraaniied  Territories.^  One  Chief  Justice  and  several  Associate  Judges, 

appointed  by  the  President  for  fovu'  years. 
District  Court  of  Alaska. —  Consisting  of  three  Judges. 
United  States  Courts  (special)  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines. 

Department  of  Stole.  The  Secretary  of  State 
is  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, w^h  the  duties  appertaining  to  eorrespoad- 
ence  with  the  public  mmislera  and  the  consuls  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  with  the  repicsentatives  of 
foreign  powers  accredited  to  the  United  States; 
and  to  negotiations  of  whatever  character  re- 
lating to  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  also  the  medium  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  chief  executives  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States ;  he  has 
the  c  -  _..__. 

Statei 

to  all  executive  proclamations,  to  various  com> 
missions,  and  to  warrants  for  the  extradition  of 
fugitives  from  justice.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
first  in  rank  among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  is  also  the  cuslodiaa  of  the  treaties  made 
with  foreign  States,  and  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  He  grants  and  issues  passports, 
and  exequaturs  to  foreign  consuls  in  the  X'niled 
States  are  issued  through  his  office.  He  pub- 
Ushea  the  laws  and  resolutions  of  Congress, 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  proclama- 
tions declaring  the  admission  of  new  States  into 
the  Union. 

SECRETARIES   OF   ST.ATE 


ClBlNET   OfI-ICKM 

^■:^ 

RichHid  Olnry,    ,    .    . 

PhiUnderC.  kno>.     . 

3.  Q.  aJui 
JubsDD. . 
JftcksoD. . 
Jsckson, . 


Polli.  . 
T.vlor. 
FUlDion. 


OmCEM       ^\\    o'f'P- 


Henry  Clay 

■vn- 

Louia  McLane.     .  . 

John  Forayth  .    .  . 

John  Foraytb,      .  . 

Ditnirl  WfUlfr.  .  . 

IIUEh  S.  Leiari,  .  . 

Aba  P.  Upsliur.  .  . 

John  C.  Calhoun.  . 

Jama  Buchanui,  . 

John  M.  Daylon,  . 


WLliiam  H.  Sew 
Klihu  B.  Waahli 
HamiJton  Fish, 


Treasury  Devartment.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  cnarged  by  law  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  national  fmances.  He  prepares 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue  and 
for  the  support  of  the  public  credit;  superin- 
tends the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  directs 
tlie  forms  of  keeping  and  rendering  public  ac- 
counts and  of  making  returns;  grants  warrants 
for  all  moneys  drawn  from  the  TreaHury  in  pup- 
auance  of  appropriations  made  by  law,  and  tor 
the  payment  of  moneys  into  the  Treasury;  and 
annually  submits  to  Congress  estimates  of  the 
probable  revenues  and  disbursements  of  the 
Government.  He  also  controls  the  construction 
of  public  buildings;  the  coinage  and  printing 
of  money;  the  administration  of  the  Life-Sav- 
ing,  Revenue-Cutter,  and  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine-Hoapita!  branches  of  the  public  service, 
and  furnishes  generally  such  information  as 
may  be  required  by  either  branch  of  Congress 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  foregoing. 

Tlie  routine  work  of  the  Secretary's  office  is 
transacted  in  the  oflUces  of  the  Supervising 
Architect,  Director  of  the  Mint,  Director  of 
Engraving  and  Printing.  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service, 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Life-Saving  Serv- 
ice, and  in  the  following  divisions:  Booltkeep- 
ing  and  warrants;  appointments;  customs; 
piroiic  moneys;  loans  and  currency;  revenue- 
cutter;  stationery,  printing,  and  blanks;  mails 
and  files;  special  agents,  and  miscellaneous. 
PECRETARITB  OF  THE  TREASURY 


p„.,.„„ 

Cabimet  OmoERS 

tle™a 

II 

Wuhinelon.  . 
Waabingt™.  . 

Ale«nd.r  Hamilwm. 
Oliver  Wolcoll 

N.  Y. 
Cl. 

ss 
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Date 

PBSnDENT* 

CtBiNiT  OrrrcEB* 

Resi- 

of  AiH 

Ad.m>.   .    .    . 

Oliver  Wolmtt.    .    ,    . 

Cl. 

Ttbt" 

Sunuel  Dexter,    .    .    . 

Ia». 

refTcnon.'    '. 

Albert  GaUitln.   '. 

1801 

Albert  Cllfllin.   .    .    . 

'a. 

I80B 

Geocse  W.  Campbell. . 

■  enn. 

18H 

Al^snder  J,  DiQlu.   . 

's. 

ifadinn! 

William  H.  Crawford, 

Ga. 

IS18 

S^; 

William  H.  Cmi-ford. 

Ga. 

1817 

Richwd  Riub,     .    .    . 

;a. 

182S 

Samuel  D.  Inchsm,     . 

[■ckK>n. .    .    . 

Louis  McLane,     .    .    . 

[Mluon, .    ,    . 

aL.°-Ari., :  : 

\.  H. 

1S33 

rBok»D  .  .  . 

Pa. 

1833 

kcluOD,  .     .     . 

Levi  Woodbury,  .   .   . 

N.  H. 

VanBURm.    . 

Levi  Woodbury,  .    .    . 

N.H. 

Thomw  E-io,.   .    .    . 

Ohio 

18*1 

Tyler 

ThomaaEwing.   .    .    , 

Ohio 

1S41 

Tyler 

Waller  Forward,.    .    . 

Pa. 

1841 

Tyler 

JobnCSpencrr..    .    . 

N.Y. 

Tjler 

Georce  M.  Ribb,  .    .    . 

Ky. 

Polk 

Robert  J.  Walker,   .    . 

Mbe. 

IMS 

?SltV  :  : 

William  M.Mer«iiih.. 

Pa. 

1849 

Thomu  Cor^in.  .    .    . 

Ohio 

Pieree.    .   .   . 

JameiGulhrie,    .    .    . 

Ky. 

Howell  Cobb 

Go. 

1857 

Philip  F.  Thomaa.  .    . 

Md. 

ISflO 

N.Y. 

Salmon' P.'chaie.'    '.    ' 

Ohio 

Ldnwln.  -    .    . 

Me. 

Lineolo.  ,    .    . 

Hu«li  McCullocti.    .    . 

nd. 

1865 

lohiuon.     .    . 

Hugh  MoCulloch,    ,    . 

nd. 

1805 

Mass. 

3™':  ; 

MaM. 

Grmnt.      ,    ,    , 

Ea"ifoi!i.e"-""' 

Ky. 

1874 

3t«nt 

Me. 

1870 

Smyee.     .    .    . 

John  Sherman.    .    .    . 

Ohio 

Qstfield,  .    .    . 

Arthur,  .    .    - 

ctariB  J,  FoiA"' ; 

nT.' 

Arlhur.   .    .    . 

Walter  Q.  Gi«ham.    . 

nd. 

Arthur.   .    .    - 

Hugh  McCulloch,    .    . 

nd. 

Daniel  Manning. .   .    , 

N.Y. 

Charlea  9.  Fairehild.   . 

nd. 

1887 

William  Windom.    .    . 

Minn. 

IS89 

ChaH™  Foawr,    .    .    . 

Ohio 

I^'evelanrl.  .' 

John  a.  Carlisle,  .   .    . 

V- 

SS^T'  ■ 

Lyman  J.  Gage.  .    .    . 

1807 

Lyman  J.  Gaie,  .    .    . 

11. 

1901 

l**lio  M.  Shaw.  .    .    . 

1901 

Georae  B.  Corlelyou,  . 
FranliUn  MaeVe«,li.  . 

nTy. 

War  Department.  The  Secretary  of  War  is 
head  of  the  War  Department,  and  performs  such 
duties  aa  are  re<(uired  of  him  by  law  or  may  be 
enjoined  upon  him  by  the  Preaident  coacemiDg 
the  military  service. 

He  is  charged  by  law  with  the  supervision  of 
aJl  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Department,  including  the  mititaiy  estab- 
lisliment;  of  all  purchases  of  army  supplies; 
of  all  expenditures  for  the  support,  transporta- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  army,  and  of  such 
expenditures  of  a  civil  nature  as  may  be  placed 
by  Congresa  under  his  direction. 

He  also  has  supervision  of  the  United.  States 
Milita)^  Academy  at  West  Point  and  of  military 
education  in  the  array,  of  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance and  Fortification,  of  the  various  battle- 
field commissi on.-t,  and  of  the  publication  of  the 
Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

He  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  na- 
tional defense  and  seacoast  fortilicatiuiiB,  army 
ordnance,  river  and  harbor  improvements,  the 
prevention  of  obstruction  to  navieation,  and  the 
establishment  of  harbor  lines,  and  all  plans  and 
locations  of  bridges  authorized  by  Congress  to 
be  constructed  over  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States   require   his  approval.     He  also 


he  establishment  or  abandonment 
its,  and  of  all  matters  relating  to 
le  liceiiBes,  and  all  other  privileKes 
ider  the  control  of  the  War  D»- 

CRETARIES   OF  WAR 


Dale 

Cabinet  OrncEaa 

iv^ 

'U^ 

^enry  Knox 

~vt;ir 

"788" 

rimolhy  PicksrioE.     . 

Mas*. 

795 

Md. 

Md. 

Samuel  Dexter    .    .    . 

800 

Itocer  GriswolJ,  .    .    , 

80 

Henry  Dearborn,     .    . 

SO 

lobnTnnsTroll'K,'   '- 

N.  y: 

81. 

lames  Men™.     ,    .    . 

81 

Willuun  H.  Crawford, 

at 

81 

Isaac  Shelby 

Ky. 

,;™.  Graham  tad.  in.). 

Va.   . 

Fohn  C.  Calhoun.     .    . 

8,C. 

81 

lames  Bartwur.  .    .    . 

Va. 

82 

N.Y. 

BZ 

lobn'H.'liton''.'  '.        '. 

Lewis  Cass 

0™o' 

Benjamin  F.  Butler.   . 

N.Y. 

loel  K.  Poinsett,  .   .    . 

S.C 

lobn  Bell 

Tenn. 

lohn  Bell 

Tmn. 

8* 

John  McLean 

Ohio 

81 

N.Y. 

Pa. 

84; 

wiii^wifk^:. ; 

84 

William  L.Marey.       . 
George  W.  Cnwiord. . 

84 

84 

EkIwIrdBatee.     .    .    . 

laiariM  M.  Coniad.  .    . 

I*.' 

lefferson  Davis.  .    .    . 

Miss. 

85; 

John  B.  Hoyd.    .    .    , 

Va. 

857 

Ky. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

P,dwin  M.  Stantoni '.    '. 

Ohio 

U.  B.  Grant  (od.  in.).  . 

lU. 

Lor.  Tboman  (aJ.  in.), 

John  M,  Bchofield,  .    . 

n;  v; 

lobn  A.  RawUn.,     .    , 

III. 

(Villiam  T.  Sherman.  . 

Ohio 

William  W.  Belknap,  . 

la. 

^Iphonso  Ta(t.    .    .    , 

Ohio 

B76 

Tunes  Don.  Camerop. 

Pa. 

B76 

la. 

877 

Alexander  Ramsey.'  . 

Minn. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln.  .    . 

ni. 

Robert  T.  Uneoln.  .    . 

lU, 

881 

William  C.  Endicoll.  . 

885 

Itedfield  Proctor.     .    . 

VL^ 

889 

Stephen  B,  Elkina.  .    . 

W.Va. 

891 

Daniel  8.  Lunonl,  .    . 

N.Y. 

893 

[tussellA.AIgw,.    .    . 

Mich. 

897 

EUhuRoot,.   .    .    .    . 

N.Y. 

809 

Elibu  Boot 

N.Y. 

901 

William  H,Tart,.    .    . 

Ohio 

004 

LukeE.  Wrighl,.    .    . 

Teon. 

908 

1.  H.  Dickinson.  .    .    . 

Tenn, 

ol  Justice,  The  Attomey-Gen- 
id  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
tw  officer  of  the  Government.     He 

United  States  in  matters  involv- 
itions ;     he  gives   his  advice  and 

they  are  required  by  the  Presi- 
le  heads  of  tne  other  Executive 
on  questions  oF  law  arising  in  the 
.  of  their  respective  Departments; 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
s  of  especial  gravity  and  impor- 
ercises  a  general  superintendence 
over  United  States  attorneys  and 
II  judicial  districts  in  the  States 
i;  and  he  provides  special  counsel 
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ATTOR  neyb-gbneral 


Edmund  Randolph. 
William  Bradford,  , 
Charles  Lee..  .  .  . 
Charles  Lee^  .  .  . 
Th«opbilus  Parsons, 


J.  a  AiWii. 
Jackson, .  ■ 
Van  Burea, 


Tyler,. 
Tyler,. 

TyW, . 
Polk,  . 
Polk,   . 


Grant. .  .  . 
Grant..  .  . 
Giant,.  .  . 
Hayes.     .    . 

Oufield,.  . 

B-  Harnson. 
develand.  . 
OeTeland.  . 
MoKioley.  . 
UoKinler.  . 
HoKinley.  . 
Roosevelt. . 
Roosevelt.  . 
Roosevelt. . 


Ceaar  A.  Rodne 


William  Wirt.  . 


Benjamin  F.  Butler.   . 


Ftiii  Grundy,  .  .  . 
Henry  D.  Gilpin. .  . 
John  J.  Crituinden, 
John  J.  Crittenden. 
Hugh  B.  Lecare,  .  . 
John  Nelson.  .  .  . 
John  Y.  Hasan, 
Naf        "■-     ' 


in  Cliftord,  . 


Reverdy  Jphoson.  , 

C^eb  CuahinR,  .  . 
Jeremiah  S.  Black.  . 
Ednia  M.  BtanCOD, . 
EdnnJ  Bates.  .  . 
Titian  J.Coffey<iid.  in 
James  Speed,  .  .  , 
Jamaa  Speed,  .  .  . 
Henry  Stanbery..    . 


Ebmeset  R.  Hoar,  . 


Aucustus  H.  Garland 
wmiam  H.  H.  Miller 
Richard  OIney.    .    . 

Joseph  McKenna.    . 


WiUiam  H.  Moody. .  . 
Charles  J.  Bnnaparte. 
George  W.Wipkeraham, 


Md. 


Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  public  bumness  relating  to  patents  for  ioven- 
tiooB;  peasiona  and  bounty  lands;  the  public 
lands  and  surveys;  the  Indians;  education;  the 
GeologicalSurvey  and  Reclamation  Service;  the 
Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Arkansas;  Ycjlow- 
stone  National  Park,  Wyoming,  and  the  Yoaem- 
ite.  Sequoia,  and  General  Grant  parks,  Califor- 
nia, and  otner  national  parks;  forest  reserva- 
tions; distribution  of  appropriations  for  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges  in  the  States 
and  Territories;  the  custody  and  distribution 
of  certain  public  documents;  and  Bupervision 
of  certain  nospitals  and  eleemosvnary  institu- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  also 
exercises  certain  powers  and  duties  in  relation 
to  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 


PaaamaHTa 

o..,.„o™.„ 

Ren- 

Date 
ofAp. 

Fillmore!    '.   '. 

Bu^'nan, '   '. 
Lincoln,  ... 

Johnson,'.       '. 

1    ;; 

§    ,'■; 

McKinley.  .    . 

Thomas  Ewing,   .    ,    . 

Orvine  H.  Browning, '. 

CarlSchiui 

Samuel  J.  Kirkwood.. 

John™.  Noble, '.    '. 

David  R.  Fiimde'.   '.    '. 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  .    . 
Ethan  A.  Hitchcock,  . 

Md. 
Pa. 

Mkb. 

1 

111., 

Iowa 
Mo. 

K 

Mo. 

i 

i 
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Post-ofjice  Department.  The  Postmaster- 
General  bas  the  direction  and  mana^menl 
of  the  PoBtHDffice  Department.  He  apf>ou)te  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department,  except 
the  four  Assistant  Postmasters-General  and  trie 
purchasing  agent,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate:  appoints  all  postmasters  whose 
compensation  does  not  exceed  $1,000;  makes 
postal  treaties  with  foreign  governments,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent; awards  and  executes  contracts,  and 
directs  the  management  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  mail  service. 

P08TM  ASTERS-G  ENER  A  L» 


J.  6.  Ada: 
Jackson. . 


Timothy  P.ckenn*. 
Joseph  Habersham. 
Joseph  Habetaham, 
Joseph  Habersham, 
Gideon  Grancer.  ■   . 

Ret™  J.lle^s'.jr.', 
Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr.. 
John  McLean,  .  >  . 
John  McLean.  .  .  . 
William  T.  Barry,   . 


Joseph  HoU,  .  .  . 
Horatio  King,  .  .  . 
Montgomery  Blair,  . 
William  DenniK>a,  . 
William  Dennison.  , 
Ale.Tander  W.  Rand 
John  A.  J.  Crosswell 
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Cabiket  OrricsBt 

^^ 

s 

drsS.%:: 

Fruk  Hfttton,     .    '. 

^ 

S&fifcSK: 

Cftbinet  officer  until  1S3«. 

jVavy  Department.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  performa  Buch  duties  a^  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  Commander-in-chief, 
may  a^gn  him,  and  has  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  construction,  mancmg.  BrmaiDent, 
equipment,  and  employment  of  vessels  of  war. 
SECRETARIES  OF  THE   NAVY 


J.  Q.  A 

JackKi 


TbvIot.    . 

Filmon. 


Jamw  K.  P»uldin8, 
George  K.  Bsds«r  . 
Geonie  E.  Bodaet.  . 
AbelV.  Upehur.  .  . 
Dsvid  HentbAW.  ,  . 
Tbomu  W.  Gilmer. 
JohnY^MBwn,  .  . 
George  Bancroft.     . 


Jomei  C.  Dobbin, 


Nsllisn  Goff,  Jr.,  .  . 
Willinm  H.  Hunt,  .  . 
William  E.  Cfaantller. 

William  C.  Whitney.  . 
Benjamia  F.  Ti»cy,    . 


I  Willinm  H.  Moody.  .  , 
I  Charles  J.  Bonaparle. 

Victor  H.  Metc&ll.   .   . 

Truman  H.  Newberry. 
'  GwDW  Von  L.  Meyer. 


Department  of  Agriaiiture.  The  Secreta^ 
LBrciges  personal  supervision  of  public  buai- 
tas  relating  to  the  agricultural  industry.  He  ap- 
lints  all  the  ofGcers  and  employees  of  the 
epartmeat  with  the  exception  of  tne  Assistant 
Secretary  and  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  directs 
the  management  of  all  the  divisions,  offices, 
and  bureaus  embraced  in  the  Department.  He 
sustains  an  advisory  relation  to  toe  agricultural 
experiment  stations  deriving  support  from  the 
National  Treasury;  has  control  of  the  quaran- 
tine stations  lor  imported  cattle,  of  interstate 
quarantine  renderea  necessary  by  slicep  and 
cattle  diseases,  and  of  the  inspection  of  cattle- 
carrying  vessels;  and  directs  the  inspection  of 
domestic  meats  and  of  all  imported  food  prod- 
ucts. He  alao  is  charged  with  carrying  into 
effect  the  laws  prohibiting  the  transportation 
by  interstate  commerce  of  game  killed  in  viola- 
tion of  local  laws  and  excluding  from  importa- 
tion certain  noxious  animals,  and  has  autnority 
to  control  the  importation  of  other  animals. 

SECRETARIES   OF   AGRICULTURE 


»  WilKin; . 


DepaTtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  labor  is  charged 
with  the  work  of  promoting  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  mining,  manu- 
facturing, shipping,  fishery,  transports Cion,  and  , 
labor  interests.  His  duties  also  comprise  the 
investigation  of  the  organization  and  management 
of  corporations  (excepting  railroads)  engaged  la 
terslate  commerce;  the  gathering  and  publj- 
ition  of  information  regarding  labor  interests 
and  labor  controversies  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries;  the  administration  of  the  Lighl'House 
Service,  and  the  aid  and  protection  to  shipping 
thcEeby;  the  talcing  of  the  census,  and  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  statistical  information 
connected  therewith;  the  making  of  coast  and 
geodetic  surveys;  the  collecting  of  statistics 
relating  to  foreign  and  domestic  commerce;  the 
inspection  of  steamboats,  and  the  enforcement 
of  Ws  relating  thereto  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property ;  the  supervision  of  the  fisheries  as 
admmistcred  by  the  Federal  Government;    the 

Xrvision  and  control  of  the  Alaskan  fur-seal, 
on,  and  other  fisheries;  the  jurisdiction 
over  merchant  vessels,  their  registry^  licensing, 
measurement,  entry,  clearance,  transfers,  move- 
ment of  their  cargoes  and  passengers,  and  laws 
relating  thereto,  and  to  seamen  of  the  United 
States;  the  supervision  of  the  immigration  of 
aliens,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating 
thereto,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese;  the 
custody,  conatniction,  maintenance,  and  appli- 
cation of  standards  of  weights  and  measurements ; 
and  the  gathering  and  supplying  of  information 
regarding  industries  and  markets  tor  the  foster- 
ing of  manufacturing.    He  has  power  to  call 
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upon   other    Departmenta   for   statistical    data 
obtained  by  them. 

It  ia  hia  further  duty  to  make  such  special 
investigations  and  fumiah  such  information  to 
the  PivsideDt  or  CongresB  as  may  be  required 
bjr  them  on  the  foregoing  subject-matters  and 
to  make  annual  reports  to  Congresa  upon  the 
work  of  said  Department. 

aECRETARIES  OF  COMMERCE   .^ND    LABOR 


Pl^.™ 

Cabinet  OmCEu 

-s. 

s 

?5rH»;g:ar: 

gv. 

Speaker  of  Ihe  Houee 
title  of  the  preuding  o 
BepresentativeB.  He  is  elected  by  the  members 
of  that  body.  Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  Speak- 
era  who  have  presided  since  the  first  CongTMs : 

aPEAKERS   OF  THE   HOpaE 


jaamlluu  Dkytoo. 
Thso.  Sadniclc.  . 
NattuniclMuoo. 

Joseph  B.  Vnramn, 

Loofdon  dhevea, 
MennClBy,.  .  . 
JohnW.TBylot,  . 
PhUip  P.  BsrbouT. 
Henry  CUy..  .  . 
John  W.  liylor,  . 


John  W.  Janes,  .  . 
John  W.  D»™.  .  . 
Robert  C.  Wlnthrop. 


Nathuiiel  P.  Banks. 

Wm.  PenninKtim.  . 
Galuahm  A.  Grow.  . 
Sobuyler  Coltu.  .  . 
Jame*  Q.  Blaine, .  . 
HiPhad  C.  Kerr. .  . 
Bamnel  J.  Randall. 
JiMeph  W.  K«rer,  . 
John  O.  Carliile, .  . 
Thomae  B.  RMd,  . 
Charies  F.  CrUp, .  . 
Thomas  B.  RmJ.  . 
David  B.  Henderrcn. 
JossphO.  Cannon.  . 


I     ^      Y., 


JUaTICES  OF  THE   UNITED    BTATE8 

SUPREME  COURT 

(NuiriH  of  [he  Chief  Jiuticn  in  italirs.) 


Bebvice 

Bom 

Namf 

Term 

i 

Died 

^^^:\ 

11 

1 

11 

ii 

ii 
1 

Jolm  Rulltdot.  S.  C 
Bamuai  Chaw,  Hd,.  . 


Bushrod  WajihitiAtoD,Va, 
AHmlMoon-  N.C.,  .  . 
John  Uarthail,  Va..  .  . 
William  Johnson.  S.  C. 
Brock,  Livinnton,  N,  Y. 
ThomuTodd;Ky..  ,  . 
Joseph  Story.  Han..  . 
Gabriel  Duv»l,Md...  . 
3mllh  Thompson,  N,  Y,. 
Robert  Trimhll  Ky.,  . 
John  McLean,  ObLo,.  . 
Henry  Baldwin.  Pa..  . 
James  U.  Wayne.  Ga., 
Hoatr  B.  Tarirv,  Hd.,  . 
Philip  P.  Baibour,  Vs., 
John  Catron,  Tenn.,.  . 
John  HrKinley,  Ala..  . 
Peter  V.  Daniel.  Va.,  . 
Hamuel  NalM>n.  N.  Y.,  . 
I*vl  Woodbury,  N,  H,. 


Nathan  Clifford.  Me., 


Nmb  H.  Swi 


e.  Ohio, 


•seph  P.  Bradiry, 


USTKl  IfSVls,  lu.,  .     .     , 

Stsphsn  J.  Field,  Cal.,  .   . 
Salmon  P.  CkoM.  Ohio. 
Strons.  Pa..     . 
•  ^™dlfy,  N.  J., 

..  .      _..!.  N,  Y 

MarrUmt  R.  WaiU.  Ohio, 
John  M.  Harbn,  Ky..  . 
WilliamB.  Woods,  Ca.,  . 
Stanley  Matlbewg.  Ohio, 
HoracB  Gray.  Mau.,     . 
Samur!  Blatchford.  N.Y., 


'l9£-'t 


Joseph  McKenns,  Cxi., 
Oliver  W.  Holmes.  Mass. 
William  R.  Day,  Ohio,  . 
William  H.  Moody,    .   . 


5-lfi87 


800-1908 

8B2-1W13 
803-1895 


TJruguay.     Tbe     Republic     o[     Uruguay, 


independenoe,  Aurust  25,  1825,  which  was  re-- 
cogniied  by  the  Treaty  of  Montevideo,  fdgned 
August  27,  1828.  The  Constitution  oF  the 
Republic  was  sworn  July  18,  1830.  By  tbe 
terras  of  this  charter,  thelegislative  power  is  io 
a  Parliament,  composed  of  two  Houses,  tbe 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatiresi 
which  meet  in  aimual  seaaion,  extending  froni 
February  I5th  to  July  15th,  In  the  inlervJ 
of  the  session,  a  permanent  committee  of  no 
senators  and  five  members  of  tlie  lower  houtt 
assume  the  legidatLve  power,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral control  of  the  administration.  The  ny 
reaentatives  are  chosen  for  three  years,  in  tbe 
proportion  of  one  to  every  3,000  inhabitants  of 
male  adults  who  can  read  and  write.  Tbe 
senators  are  chosen  by  an  electoral  ooUeie, 
whose  members  are  directly  elected  by  the  peoj*. 
There  is  one  senator  tor  each  department,  chosen 
for  WT  years,  one-third  retiring  every  two  jwrs- 
There  are  sisty-nine  representatives  and  nineUW 
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■enators.  Hie  executive  ia  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  president  of  the  RepubUc, 
elected  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  preri- 
deat  IB  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a 
council  of  ministers  divided  into  five  depart- 
ments, namely,  that  of  the  interior,  foreign 
affairB,  finance,  nar  and  marine,  and  instruc- 
tion and  public  works. 

Utah.  The  original  Constitutioa  of  1895 
is  in  force  as  amended  in  1900.  The  L^slature 
conaistB  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives; but  the  Constitution  provides  for  the 
initiation  of  any  desired  legislation  by  the  legeJ 
voters  or  such  number  of  them  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  law,  and  such  voters  may  require  anv : 
law  passed  by  less  than  a  two-thirds  vote  of  eacn 
House  of  the  Legislature  to  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  the  State  before  coming  into  effect. 
The  Senate  (in  part  renewed  every  two  yeaia) 
consists  of  eighteen  members,  elected  for  four 
years;  the  House  of  Representatives  has  torty- 
nve  members  elected  for  two  years.  Bills  may 
originate  in  either  House.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  impeach ;  the  Senate  tries  im- 
peachments.   Ehgible    to    either    House 

citizens    25    years    of    age,    three  yeara  

dent  in  the  State,  and  one  year  in  uie  district 
next  before  the  election.  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  may  be  proposed  in  either  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  but  to  be  embodied  in  tlie 
Constitution,  they  must  be  carried  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  aU  the  members  of  each  House 
and  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people. 
The  chief  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor  elected  for  four  years.  He  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  he  has  the  appointment  of 
various  officials.  The  governor,  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  attomey-generaJ  consti- 
tute a  board  of  pardons.  Tlie  governor  has 
the  power  of  veto  but  its  exercise  may  be  over- 
ridden by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of 
each  House.  Other  State  officials  are  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  auditor,  the  treasurer,  the  nt- 
tomey-^neral,  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  mstruction;  all  elected  for  four  years. 
There  are  twenty-seven  counties  in  the  State. 

Venezuela.  The  Republic  of  Veneiuels 
was  formed  in  1830,  by  secession  from  the  other 
meinbersof  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  TlieCon- 
sUtution  in  force  is  that  of  1904.  Le^slative 
autliority  is  vested  in  a  congress  of  two  chambers, 
the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The 
former  con^sts  of  twenty-mx  members  elected 
for  ax  years,  two  tor  each  state,  Veneiuelans  b^ 
birth  and  over  30  years  of  age.  The  latter  is 
constituted  as  follows:  Each  state  chooses  by 
direct  election  one  deputy,  a  Venezuelan  by 
birth  and  over  21  years  of  age,  for  every  40,000 
inhabitants,  and  one  more  for  an  excess  of  20,000. 
The  federal  district  and  the  territories  which  are 
sufficiently  populous  elect  deputies  in  manner 
prescribed  by  uw.  Deputies  are  elected  for  six 
yean.  Congress  meets  biennially  and  sits  for 
ninety  days.  Executive  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  preudent  and  cabinet  of  ministers.  The 
president  holds  office  for  nx  years  and  cannot  be 
elected  for  the  following  term.  He  must  be  a 
Venezuelan  by  birth  and  over  30  years  of  age. 
In  case  of  temporary  or  permanent  inabihty  to 


act,  hia  plaee  is  taken  by  the  first  and  second 

vice-presidents.  The  prendents  and  vice-presi- 
dents are  chosen  by  an  electoral  body  which  ia 
itself  elected  by  congress  within  fifteen  days  of 
its  assembling,  and  which  consists  of  a  senator 
or  deputy  for  each  of  the  federal  entities  and  one 
additional  for  the  federal  district.  The  cabinet 
consists  of  the  minlatera  of  internal  affurs, 
foreign  affairs,  finance,  and  public  credit,  war, 
and  marine,  development,  public  works,  public 
instruction. 

Vermont.  The  Constitution  in  force  at 
the  time  of  admission  was  that  of  1786.  In  1793, 
a  new  Constitution  was  adopted  which,  with 
amendments  made  in  182S,  1836,  1850,  1870, 
and  1S83,  is  still  in  force.  TheState  Le^slature 
condsts  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives having,  the  former  thirty  and  the  latter 
246  membere.  Senators  must  be  30  years  of  age 
and  Representatives  21.  The  governor  is  elected 
for  two  years.  He  exercises  the  chief  executive 
power  and  appoints  all  State  officers  not  othei^ 
mse  provided  for  by  law.  He  has  power  to  par- 
don, or  in  certain  cases  only  to  reprieve;  his 
j  veto  can  be  overridden  by  a  majority  vote  of 
each  House.  Other  important  officials  ara 
the  lieutenant-governor,  treasurer,  and  auditor. 

Virginia.    The  first  Constitution  of  Vir- 

S'nia  was  adopted  on  June  29,  1776,  and  with 
;tle  change  it  survived  till  recent  years.  The 
Constitution  now  in  force  was  adopted  by  the 
Convention  of  1901-02.  It  provides  for  a  Legisla- 
ture called  the  General  Assembly,  consisting  of 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Delegates,  the  former 
containing  not  more  than  forty  nor  less  than 
thirty-three  members,  and  the  latter  not  more 
than   100  nor  less  than   ninety.     Senators  are 


resident  in  the  district  and  qualihed  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  except  paid 
office-holders  of  the  Stale  or  of  the  Union.  The 
executive  power  re«des  in  a  governor,  elected  for 
four  years  by  the  voters  of  the  State.  He  must 
be  30  years  of  age,  must  have  been  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  for  ten  years,  and  have  rended 
in  the  State  for  five  years.  He  is  not  eligible  for 
the  succeeding  term.  He  ia  required  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  administered; 
he  recommends  the  legislative  measures  which 
he  considers  necessary;  is  commander-in-chief 
of  the  military  forces;  has  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  after  conviction,  but  must 
report  to  the  Le^slature  on  each  caae.  In  legis- 
lation he  has  a  limited  power  of  veto,  which  may 
be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of.  each 
House,  if  such  majority  includes  amajonty  of  the 
elected  members.  There  is  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, a  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  and  a 
State  treasurer,  each  of  whom  is  elected  for  the 
same  term  and  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  gov- 
ernor. The  auditor  is  appointed  for  four  years 
by  the  two  Houses  sitting  together. 

Washington  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State  in  18S9.  The  Constitution  of 
that  year  was  amended  in  1894,  1896,  1900,  and 
1904.  Legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Le^s- 
lature  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  the  latter  composed  of  not  less 
th^  uxty-three  nor  miKe  tnaa  ninety-nine 
|-c,t,zecDvCjOO>nC 
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members  (actually  ninety-five  in  1807),  the 
number  of  Senators  beinf  not  more  thtm  half 
nor  less  than  one-third  of  that  of  membera  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentatives  (actually  forty-two 
in  1907).  The  membership  of  both  Houses  is 
apportioned  anew  every  live  years  accordine  to 
the  results  of  the  federal  decennial  census  and  of 
the  Intervening  decennial  Stat«  census.  Eligible 
for  either  house  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  qualified  voters  in  the  districts  for  which 
the  election  is  held.  But  members  of  the 
United  States  ConFresa  and  holders  of  United 
States  or  State  oliceB  are  disqualified.  The 
chief  executive  authority  resides  m  a  sovemor, 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  and 
holding  office  for  four  years.  He  is  charged  to 
watch  over  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws; 
he  reeonunends  legislative  measures,  communi- 
cating by  message  every  session  with  the  Legis- 
lature.    He  is  commanaer-in-chief  of  the  State 


has  a  veto  in  legislation,  but  his  veto  may  be 
overridden  bf  a  two-thirds  majority  of  each 
House.  He  signs  all  commisNons.  The  execu- 
tive department  conusts  of  the  governor,  a  sec- 
retary of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  attorney- 
general,  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  commisnoner  of  public  lands,  all  elected  by 
the  qualified  voters  for  four  years. 

We§t  Virginia.  The  present  Constitu- 
tion was  framed  and  adopted  in  1872,  super- 
sedingtheConstitutionof  1863.  It  was  amended 
in  1879, 1883,  and  1002.  The  Lenslature  conmsts 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Delegates.  The 
members  of  both  Houses  areeiected  by  the  ^n- 
eral  electors.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  thirty 
members  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  in  sucn 
a  manner  that  half  the  Senate  is  renewed  bien- 
nially. Senators  must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age 
and  nave  been  resident  five  years  in  the  State 
and  in  the  senatorial  districts  for  which  they  are 
aeverally  chosen.     The  House  of  Delegal 


r,  but  if  this  is  refused  the  bill  may  .become 
law  on  being  revoted  by  a  majority  in  the  Le^s- 
lature.  The  executive  department  consists  of 
a  governor,  secretary  of  state,  superintendent 
of  free  schools,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  attorney- 
general,  each  elected  for  tour  years.  The  gov- 
ernor must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age  and  is  not 
eli^ble  for  reflection.  He  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  State  military  establishment,  con- 
venes the  Legislature  in  extra  session,  approves 
or  disapproves  all  acts  of  the  Legislature,  fills 
vacant  State  offices  by  appointment,  and  is 
president  of  the  board  of  public  works. 

WlBConaln  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
1848.  The  Constitution  of  that  year  is  still  in 
force,  but  has  been  frequently  amended,  first  in 
1869,  and  most  recently  in  1904.  The  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  Assembly. 
The  Senate  consists  of  thirty-three  members 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  members  being  elected  at  one  Ume. 
Tbe  Assembly  consists  of  100  members,  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  ail  of  the  members  being 
elected  at  the  same  time.  Thepowersof  the  two 
Houses  as  to  appropriations  ana  revenue  bills  are 


the  same.  Elif^ble  to  the  Le^slature  are  all 
males  who  are  qualified  electors  in  the  district 
to  be  represented  and  who  have  resided  one  year 
within  the  State,  except  members  of  Congress 
and  office  holders  under  the  United  States.  The 
chief  executive  authority  in  the  State  is  vested 
in  the  governor,  who  is  elected  for  two  years  and 
has  the  powers  usually  resident  in  Slate  govern- 
ors, including  the  limited  veto  and  panlooing 
power.  The  secretary  of  state  is  elected  for  two 
years.  Other  important  elective  offices  are 
those  of  lieutenant--KOvemor,  treasurer,  attorney- 
general,  superintendent  of  schools,  and  insurance 
commisaoner.  Among  the  more  important 
appointive  ofiices  are  the  following:  commis- 
sioner of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  appointed 
for  four  years,  commissioner  of  banking,  dairy 
and  food  commisdoner,  superintendent  of  public 
property,  and  adjutant-general.  The  railroad 
commission  condsting  of  three  members  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  tax  com- 
misnon  is  composed  of  three  members  similari^ 
appointed  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  The  civil 
service  commission  is  appointed  for  a  term  of 
six   years,   and   tbe   boanl   of   control   for  five 

Wyoming  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  State  in  1890.  The  original  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1889,  is  still  in  force.  Constitutional 
amendments  proposed  in  either  House  of  the 
Legislature,  agreed  to  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all 
the  members  of  each  House,  and  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  people,  become  part  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a 
Senate  of  twenty-three  members,  elected  for 
four  years  (about  one-half  retiring  every  two 
years],  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  fifty 
members  elected  for  two  years.  Legislators 
must  be  citizens  (Senators  25  and  Representatives 
21  years  of  age),  and  must  have  redded  in  the 
county  or  district  one  year  next  preceding  the 
election.  Revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  tries 
cases  of  impeachment  brought  by  the  other 
House.  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State 
b  the  governor,  elected  for  four  years.  He  may 
appoint  to  offices  not  otherwise  provided  for  by 
law,  has  a  limited  power  of  pardoning,  etc.,  may 
call  special  sessions  of  the  Let^slature,  and  has  a 
veto  which  may  be  overridden  b^  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  House.  Other  officials  elected  for 
four  years,  are  the  secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
treasurer,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  treasurer  is  not  eli^ble  for  the 
succeeding  term. 

Zanzibar.  The  dominions  of  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  include  only  the  islands  of  Zanzibar 
and  Femba.  and  the  coast  of  the  British  East 
Africa  up  to  ten  miles  inland.  The  Sultan  is  still 
the  titular  sovereign,  under  a  British  Protecto- 
rate. In  October,  1891,  a  regular  govermnent 
was  formed  for  Zanzibar.  All  accounts  are  now 
kept  in  English  and  Arabic,  and  are  always  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  British  agent  and  consul- 
general,  and  no  new  undertakings  or  additional 
expenditure  can  be  incurred  without  his  consent. 
On  February  1,  1892,  Zanzibar  was  declared  a 
free  port,  and  it  remained  eo  until  October  1, 
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Adulteration,  a  term  not  only  applied  in 
its  proper  sense  to  the  fraudulent  mixture  of 
articles  of  conunerce,  food,  drink,  drugs,  seedB, 
etc.,  with  noxiouB  or  inferior  ingredients,  but 
also  b^  magistrates  and  analysts  to  accidental 
impurity,  and  even  in  sorae  cases  to  actual  sub- 
stitution. The  chief  objects  of  adulteration  are 
to  increase  the  weight  or  volulne  of  the  article, 
to  pve  a  color  which  either  makes  a  good  article 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  else  msguises  an 
inferior  one,  to  substitute  a  cheaper  form  of  the 
article,  or  the  same  substance  from  which  the 
strength  has  been  extracted,  or  to  give  it  a  false 
stren^h.  Among  the  adulterations  which  are 
practised  tor  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  in- 
creasing the  weight  or  volume  of  an  article  are 
the  following:— Bread  is  adulterated  with  alum 
or  sulphata  of  copper,  which  gives  solidity  to  the 
^uten  of  damaged  or  inferior  flour;  with  chalk 
or  carbonate  of  soda  to  correct  the  acidity  of 
such  flour;  and  with  boiled  rice  or  potatoes, 
which  enables  the  bread  to  carry  mom  water, 
and  thus  to  produce  a  laiger  number  of  loaves 
from  a  given  quantity  of  Sour.  Wheat  flour  is 
adulterated  with  otlier  inferior  flours,  as  the 
flour  from  rice,  bean,  Indian-corn,  potato,  and 
with  sulphate  of  lime,  alum,  etc.  Milk  is  usually 
adulterated  with  water.  The  adulterations  gen- 
erally present  in  butter  consist  of  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  salt  and  water,  lard,  tallow,  and  other 
fats;  when  of  poor  quality  it  is  frequently  col- 
ored with  a  little  annatto,  and,  at  times,  with  the 
juice  of  carrots.  Genuine  butter  should  not  con- 
tain less  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  butter-fat. 
Cheese  is  also  colored  with  annatto  and  other 
substances.  Tea  is  adulterated  (chiefly  in  China) 
with  sand,  iron-filings,  chalk,  eypsum,  China 
clay,  exhausted  tea  leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
sycamore,  horse-chestnut,  and  plum,  whilst  color 
and  weight  are  added  by  black-lead,  indigo, 
Prussian-Dlue  (one  of  the  deleterious  ingredients 
used  by  the  Chinese  in  converting  the  lowest 
qualities  of  black  into  green  teas),  gum,  tur- 
meric, aoapstone,  catechu,  and  other  substances. 
Cofl'ce  is  mingled  with  chicory,  roasted  wlieat, 
roasted  beans,  acorns,  mangel-wurzel,  rye-flour, 
and  colored  with  burned  sugar  and  other  materi- 
als. Chicory  is  adulterated  with  different  flours, 
as  rye,  wheat,  beans,  etc.,  and  colored  with  fer- 
ruginous earths,  burned  sugar,  Venetian  red.  etc. 
Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  mixed  with  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  arrowroot,  animal  matter,  com,  sago, 
tapioca,  etc.  Sugar  (moist)  may  be  adulterated 
to  some  extent  with  sand  and  flour.  Tobacco  is 
mixed  with  sugar  and  treacle,  aloes,  liquorice, 
oil,  alum,  etc.,  and  such  leaves  as  rhubarb,  chic- 
ory, cabbage,  burdock,  coltsfoot,  bemdes  excess 
of  salt  and  water.  Snuffs  are  adulterated  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  glass,  sand,  coloring  mat- 
ter, etc.  Confections  are  adulterated  with  flour 
and  sulphate  of  lime.  Preserved  vegetables 
are  kept  green  and  poisoned  by  salts  of  copper. 
The  acriiSty  of  mustard  is  commonly  reduced 
by  flour,  and  the  color  of  the  compound  is  im- 
proved by  turmeric.  Pepper  is  adulterated  with 
Unseed-meal,  flour,  mustard  husks,  etc.  Color 
is  given  to  pickles  by  salts  of  copper,  acetate  of 


copper,  etc.    Ale  is  adiJterated  with  c 

salt,  CoecfUu*  Indieus,  grains  of  paradise,  quassia, 
and  other  bitters,  sulphate  of^iron,  alum,  etc. 
Porter  and  stout  are  ouxed  with  sugar,  treacle, 
salt,  and  an  excess  of  water.  Brandy  is  dilutee 
with  water,  and  burned  sugar  is  added  to  im- 

Srove  the  color;  sometimes  bad  whiskey  is 
avored  and. colored  so  as  to  resemble  brandy, 
and  sold  under  its  name.  Gin  is  mixed  with  ex- 
cess of  water,  and  flavoring  matters  of  various 
kinds,  with  alum  and  tartar,  are  added.  Rum 
is  diluted  with  water,  and  the  flavor  and  color 
are  kept  up  by  the  addition  of  cayenne  and 
bumea  si^ar.  For  champagne,  gooseberry, 
and  other  inferior  wines  are  often  substituted. 
Port  is  manufactured  from  red  Cape  and  other 
inferior  wines,  the  body,  flavor,  strength,  and 
color  being  produced  by  gum-dragon,  the  wash- 
ings of  brandy  casks,  and  a  preparation  of  Ger- 
man bilberries.  Cheap  brown  sherry  is  mixed 
with  Cape  and  other  low-priced  brandies,  and  is 
flavored  with  the  washings  of  brandy-Casks, 
sugar-candy,  and  bitter  almonds.  Pale  sherries 
are  produced  by  gypsum,  by  a  process  called 
plastering,  wbicn  removes  the  natural  acids  as 
well  as  the  color  of  the  wine.  Other  wines  are 
adulterated  with  elderberry,  logwood,  Braiil- 
wood,  cudbear,  red  beetroot,  etc.,  for  color; 
with  hme  or  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
soda,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  litharge,  to  cor- 
rect acidity;  with  catechu,  aloe-leaves,  and  oak- 
bark  for  Bstringency;  with  sulphate  of  lime  and 
...__   . ■--   ._,__.    _.... ^  jjjj. 
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oil  has  been  adulterated  with  other  oils;  and 
inferior  oils  are  often  mixed  with  cod-liver  oil, 
Cantharides  are  often  mixed  with  golden-beetle 
and  also  artificially-colored  glass.  The  adultera- 
tion of  seeds  is  largely  practiced  also,  the  seed 
which  forms  the  adulterant  being  of  course  of  the 
most  worthless  kind  that  can  oe  had.  Thus- 
turnip-seed  is  mixed  with  rape,  wild  mustard, 
or  charbck.  which  are  steamied  and  kiln-dried 
to  destroy  tneir  vitality,  so  as  to  evade  detection 
in  the  progress  of  growth-  old  and  useless  tumip- 
eeed  is  also  used  Iraudulently  mixed  with  fresh 
seeds.  Clover  is  also  much  mixed  with  plantain 
and  mere  weeds. 

Acts  against  adulteration  have  been  passed  in 
various  countries  and  at  various  times.  In  1906, 
the  United  States  Congress  passed  comprehen- 
sive laws  arainst  food  adulteration,  under  the 
titles  of  the  Pure  Food  Act  and  the  Heat  Inspec- 
tion Act. 

Aerial  Navigation.  The  first  balloon 
was  sent  up  by  the  brothers  Stephen  and  Joseph 
Montgolfier,  paper  manufacturera  at  Annonay, 
near  Lyons,  on  June  S,  1783,  and  reached  aji 
altitude  of  nearly  a  mile.  It  was  inflated  with 
heated  air,  for  which  hydrogen  gas  was  soon 
substituted.  The  modem  bairoon  is  but  a  slight 
improvement  on  that  invented  by  Montgt^oer. 
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In  place  of  heated  air  or  hTdrogen,  .  .   . 

gpa  ia  DOW  used.  This  improvement  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Green,  the  £[if;lish  aeronaut.  Aa 
rats  expands  rapidly  as  the  balloon  ascends,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  external  air  is  diraimshed, 
the  neck  of  the  balloon  ia  conmtonly  left  open, 
and  the  machine  is  also  furnished  with  a  safety 
valve  at  the  top,  which  am  be  opened  or  shut 
at  pleasure.  Mr.  Glusber,  a  noted  English 
aeronaut,  is  of  the  opituon  that  in  order  to  reach 
great  altitudes  the  balloon  must  have  a  capadty 
of  at  least  90,000  cubic  feet,  of  which  not  more 
than  one-third  need  be  inflated  with  g&e,  and 
must  carry  upward  of  600  pounds  of  ballast. 
The  queetiou  of  the  extreme  altitude  to  which 
a  balloon  can  ascend  can  only  be  theoretically 
determined,  since  the  vital  powers  at  37,000  to '. 
40,000  feet  of  elevation  must  succumb  to  the 
intense  cold  and  the  attenuated  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Glaisher  seriously  doubts  the  practical  use 
of  the  balloon.  He  sees  no  probability  that  any 
method  of  steering  it  will  be  invented;  but 
Messrs.  Fonvielle  and  Ussandier  believe  it  pos- 
nble  to  devise  means  for  its  guidance.  Of  vari- 
ous ^ans  for  aerial  ships  capaiDle  of  being  steered 
projected  in  Europe  and  America,  practically 
all  nave  failed.  Thus  far  the  dirigible  balloon 
of  U.  Santoa-Dumont  and  the  aCronome  of  the 
late  Professor  Langley  remain  the  types  of  the 
moat  neariy  succeBrfuI  experiments. 

September  15,  1898,  Stanley  Spencer,  aeronaut, 
and  Dr.  Benson  made  an  ascent  in  a  balloon 
from  London.  They  efTectuolly  steered  the  ma- 
chine by  means  of  a  rudder  and  drag-ropea,  and 
crossed  the  English  channel,  landing  safely  in 
Fisnce.  They  reached  an  altitude  of  27,500 
feet,  tbegreateet  height  yet  recorded.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1900,  Count  von  Zeppelin  made  an  as- 
cent in  on  air-ahip  of  his  invention,  built  chiefly 


huge  propellers,  which  seemed  unifer  perfect 
control  and  made  an  aerial  journey  of  six  miles. 
Count  de  la  Vauls,  in  an  experiment  in  1906 
over  the  English  Channel,  succeeded  in  some 
degree  in  steering  a  balloon  at  an  angle  to  the 
wind.  This  waa  accomptiahed  with  a  large  shut- 
t«r-like  device  called  a  deviater  dragged  in  the 
water  by  ropea  attached  to  the  car  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  300  feet. 

Another  and  more  modem  type  of  airahip  is 
the  aeroplane.  Since  the  fir^t  aeroplane  types 
of  flying  machines,  deagned  by  Maxim  and 
Lilienthal,  the  work  of  inventors  and  acientiats 
along  the  line  of  motor-driven,  heavier-than- 
air  flying  machines  has  ahown  ateady  progreaa. 
The  general  and  most  popular  design  is  that  of 
the  simple  aeroplane,  supported  by  air,  through 
which  it  is  propelled  by  detached  force.  There 
have  been  many  radical  but  experimental  de- 

Krturea  from  the  aeroplane  type,  none  of  wluch, 
wever,  have  shown  any  great  degree  of  suc- 
cess. Among  these  radicaf  types  ia  the  Heli- 
copter, the  production  of  Otto  Luyties,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.  The  dedgn  of  the  machine  embraces 
several  pairs  of  huge  wings  and  two  or  more 
upright  revolving  propellers,  the  latter  operated 
by  a  lOO-horse  power  motor  for  the  purpose  of 
lifting  the  machine.     The  entire  weight  is  1,700 

Achievements  in  the  form  of  sustained  flight, 


Ohio,  and  the  Brothers  Voisin,  whose  aeroplane 
constructed  on  lines  laid  down  by  M.  Octave 
Chanute,  was  driven  in  a  succeaaful  flight  on 
November  9  and  11,  1907,  at  Paris  by  M.  Henry 
Farman.  The  aeroplane  on  the  fint  attempt 
rose  slowly  from  the  ground,  and  in  one  minute 
and  fourteen  seconds  completed  a  circle. 

This  Sight,  however,  is  still  far  behind  the 
achievementa  of  the  Wright  Brothera  in  1905, 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  when  in  the  presence  of  reput- 
able witneaaes  one  of  the  brothers  remained 
in  the  air  thirty-eight  minutea  and  three  seconds, 
making  a  circular  flight  of  twenty-four  and  one- 
half  miles.  Officials  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, at  the  International  Congress  held  in  New 
York  on  October  28^  1907,  admitted  that  in 
flights  of  man-carrying  gasleaa  machinea  the 
Wright  Brothers  were  far  ahead  of  all  competitors 
What  the  Wright  Brothers  have  accomplished 
in  the  last  two  years,  especially  in  the  latter  part 
of  1908,  in  both  this  country  and  France,  has 
marked  a  new  era  in  aerial  navigation.  Recently 
they  have  made  still  further  progress,  and  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  before  the  elajpse  of  another 
year  prolonged  flights  of  motor-dnven  aeroplanes 
may  be  witnessed.  They  have  established  that 
a  successful  flying  machine  will  develop  speed 
in  excess  of  anticipations  based  on  the  motor's 
efficiency. 

Santos-Dumont,  in  his  helicopter,  made  the 
flrst  pubhc  demonstration  of  man-flight  with- 
out gaa  support,  traveline  about  300  yards. 
His  efforts  were  eclipsed  oy  Mr.  Farman  in 
a  successful  flight  on  October  26,  1907,  near 
Paris,  when  be  drove  bis  aeroplane  neariy  half 

Although  not  a  matter  of  authentic  record, 
I  it  is  reported  that  M.  Esnault  Pelterie,  in  a 
flying  machine  described  as  half  automobile 
and  half  aeroplane,  succeeded  in  making  a  series 
of  flights  near  Paris,  turning  in  the  air,  rising 
and  descending  at  will.  The  machine  resembles 
,  a  butterfly,  with  the  wings  controlled  by  means 
1  of  levers. 

Agriculture,  the  art  of  farming.  From 
Egypt  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  extended  to 
Greece,  where  it  flouriahed  1,000  years  before 
Christ.  Heeiod  describes  a  plough  condating  of 
a  beam,  a  share,  and  handles.  The  Greek 
farmers  composted  with  skill,  and  saved  the 
materials  for  the  compost  with  care.  A  high 
appreciation  of  agriculture  seems  to  have  been 
a  fundamental  idea  among  the  eariy  Romana 
A  tract  of  land  was  allotted  to  every  citizen  by 
the  state  itself,  and  each  one  was  carefully  re- 
stricted to  the  quantity  granted.  The  Roman 
agriculturists  whose  works  have  come  down  to 
us  are  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil,  Columella,  Pliny,  and 
PaUadius,  The  difference  of  soils  and  their 
adaptation  to  particular  crops  were  well  under- 
stood. Manures  were  savea  with  care.  Com- 
posts were  made  in  suitable  places,  hollows  beii^ 
scraped  out  in  the  form  of  a  bowl  to  receive  the 
wash  from  the  house,  and  properly  protected 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East  were  familiar  with  many  mechanical 
appliances  unknown  t^i  the  Romans,  and  proba- 
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ably  their  agricultural  ^sterna  were  more  com-  [ 
plete. — In  Hriiian.  the  Romans  made  many 
improvements  during  their  400  years  of  occupa- 1 
tion;  but  the  agriculttire  of  the  Island  was  ex- 1 
tremely  rude  even  when  they  left  it,  by  far  the 
the  greater  part  being  covered  with  forests  and  | 
maiwies.  Then  the  Saxons  overran  the  coun- 
tiy.  subsisting  mainly  by  the  chase  and  by 
keeping  cattle,  sheep,  and  especially  swine, 
whieh  readily  fatten  on  the  mast  of  the  oak  and 
the  beech.  In  general,  the  only  grains  raised 
were  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  they  bad  but 
small  quantities,  of  these.  No  hoed  crops  of 
edible  vegetables  were  cultivated,  and  even  as 
late  afi  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Queen  Catharine 
was  obliged  to  send  to  Flanders  or  UoUand  for 
salad.  Neither  Indian  com,  potatoes,  squashes, 
carrots,  cabbages,  nor  turnips  were  known  in  . 
England  till  alter  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  ! 
Century.  Kroro  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
has  continued,  and  agriculture  has  steadily 
advanced.  The  firBt  work  on  agriculture  pub- 
ished  in  England  was  the  "Boke  of  Husband- 
rie,"  in  1523,  by  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert. 

The  advance  in  the  art  and  science  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States  during  the  last  half , 
dozen  years  has  been  remarkable,  and  has  had  a  ] 
tremendous  effect  upon  the  nation's  prosperity. 
The  total  value  of  farm  products  in  1807  ex- 
ceeded 87,000,000,000,  and  in  1906,  16,800,000,- 
000.  The  value  of  the  producU  in  1906  was 
eight  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  1905,  ten 
per  cent,  over  1904,  fifteen  per  cent,  over  1903, 
and  forty-four  per  cent,  over  1899. 

This  marked  progress  is  due  to  a  number  of 
circumstances  and  conditions,  chief  of  which  are 
our  great  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  superior 
intelrigence  of  the  American  farmer,  improved 
noachinery  and  implements,  scientific  education 
in  all  branches  of  agriculture,  and  increased 
pride  of  occupation. 

Among  the  chief  improvements  we  may  men- 
tion deep  plowing  and  thorough  draining.  By 
the  introduction  of  new  or  improved  implements 
the  labor  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  agri- 
cultural operations  has  been  greatly  diminished. 
Science,  too,  has  been  called  in  to  act  as  the  hand- 
maid of  art,  and  it  is  by  the  investigations  of  the 
chemist  that  agriculture  has  been  put  on  a 
really  scientific  basis.  The  omniiotion  of 
plants,  the  primary  elements  of  which  they  are 
compoised,  the  food  on  which  they  live,  and  the 
constituents  of  soils,  have  all  been  investigated, 
and  most  important  results  obtained,  particular- 
ly in  regard  to  manures  and  rotations.  Artificial 
matiures,  in  great  variety,  to  supply  the  elements 
wanted  for  plant  growtn,  have  come  into  com- 
mon use,  not  only  increasing  the  produce  of  lands 
previoudy  cultivated,  but  extending  the  limits 
of  cultivation  itself.  An  improvement  in  all 
kinds  of  stock  is  becoming  more  and  more  gen- 
eral, feeding  is  conducted  on  more  scientific  prin- 
ciples, and  improved  varieties  of  plants  used  as 
field  crops  have  been  introduced.  One  of  the 
recent  innovations  in  the  United  States  is  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  ensilage  for  pre- 
serving fodder  in  a  green  state,  which  promises 
to  give  valuable  results,  though  it  has  hardly 
been  tested  long  enough  to  decide  as  to  its  value- 


As  a  result  of  the  new  conditions,  to  be  a 
thoroughly  trained  and  competent  agriculturist 
requires  a  special  education,  i»rtly  theoretical 
and  partly  practical.  In  particular,  uo  scien- 
tific cultivator  can  now  be  ignorant  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  which  teaches  the  constit^ 
uents  of  the  various  plants  grown  as  crops, 
their  relation  to  the  various  soils,  the  nature  and 
function  of  different  manures,  etc.  In  some 
countries  there  are  now  agricultural  schools  or 
colleges  supported  by  the  state.  In  the  United 
States  nearly  all  the  States  have  colleges,  or 
departments  of  colleges,  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  agriculture,  and  large  allotmente  of  pubUc 
land  have  been  made  for  their  support.  In 
Germany  such  institutions  are  numerous  and 
highly  efficient.  For  teaching  agriculture  prac- 
tically model  farms  are  commonly  established. 
In  many  countries,  too,  there  is  a  ministry  of 
agriculture  as  one  of  the  chief  departments  of 
government.  Our  own  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  achieved  the  foremost  place  in  the 
world,  for  its  scientific  work  in  practical  hus- 
bandry and  its  stimulating  influence. 
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Air-pump,  an  inHtrument  for  removinEthe 
air  from  a  vessel.  The  essential  part  is  a  hollow 
brasa  or  glass  cylinder,  in  which  aa  air-tight 
piston  is  made  to  move  up  ^d  down  by  a  rod. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  c^^Wcr,  a  cbrmecting 
tube  leads  to  the  space  which  ie  to  be  exhausted, 
which  is  usuallv  formed  by  placing  a  bell-glass, 
called  the  receiver,  with  edges  ground  smooth, 
and  smeared  with  lard,  on  a  flat,  smooth  plate  or 
table.  When  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  and  is  then  drawn  up,  it  lifts  out  the  air 
from  the  barrel,  and  a  portion  of  the  air  under 
the  receiver,  by  its  own  expansive  force,  passes 
through  the  connecting  tube,  and  occupies  the 
space  below  the  piston,  which  would  otherwise 
be  a  vacuum.  The  air  in  the  receiver  and  barrel 
is  thus  Tardied.  The  piston  is  now  forced  down, 
and  the  effect  of  this  is  to  close  a  valve  placed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  connecting  tube,  and  opening 
inwards  into  the  barrel.  The  air  in  the  barrel 
is  thus  cut  o£f  from  returning  into  the  receiver, 
and,  as  it  becomes  condensed,  forces  up  a  valve 
in  the  piston,  which  opens  outwards,  and  thus 
escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  When  the  piston 
reaches  the  bottom,  and  begins  to  ascend  again, 
this  vaive  closes;  and  the  same  process  is  repeats 
ed  as  at  the  first  ascent.  Each  stroke  thus 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  receiver; 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  process,  it  is  evident 
that  the  exhaustion  can  never  be  complete. 
Even  theoretically,  there  must  always  be  a  por- 
tion left,  though  that  portion  may  be  rendered  | 
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less  than  any  assignable  Quantity;  and  practi- 
cally the  process  is  limited  by  the  elastic  forreof 
the  remaming  air  being  no  longer  sufficient  to 
open  the  valves.  The  degree  of  rarefaction  is 
indicated  by  a  gav^  on  the  principle  of  tfae 
barometer.  The  air-pump  was  invented  by 
Otto  Guericke,  1654. 

Alcohol,  the  purely  spirituous  or  inlori- 
cating  part  of  all  liquids  that  have  undergone 
vinous  fermentation,  extracted  by  distillation  — 
a  limpid  colorless  liquid,  of  an  asree^le  smell 
and  a  strong,  pun^nt  taste,  vfhen  brandy, 
whisky,  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  themselves 
distilled  from  cruder  materials,  are  again  dis- 
tilled, highly  volatile  alcohol  is  the  first  product 
to  pass  ofT.  The  alcohol  thus  obtained  coDlains 
much  extraneous  matter,  including  a  proportion 
of  water,  from  the  first  as  high  as  20  or  25  per 
cent.,  and  increasing  greatly  as  the  process  con- 
tinues. Charcoal  ana  carbonate  of  soda  put  in 
the  brandy  or  other  liquor,  partly  retain  the 
fusel-oil  and  acetic  acid  it  contains.  The  prod- 
uct thus  obtained  by  distillation  is  called  reiii- 
fied  spirUs  or  tpirils  of  tpine.  and  contains  from 
55  to  85  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the  rest  being 
water.  By  distilling  rectified  spirits  over  car- 
bonate of  potassium,  powdered  quicklime,  or 
chloride  of  calcium,  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
is  retained,  and  nearly  pure  alcohol  passes  over. 
Itie       '      '  '  '    ---■  -— *■- 
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The  specific  gravity  of  alcobol  varies  with  ita 
purity,  decreaaing  Ets  the  quantity  of  water  it 
con  tains  decreaaeB.  This  property  is  a  con- 
venient test  of  the  alcoholic  strength  of  liquors 
that  contain  only  alcohol  and  water;  but  on 
account  of  the  condensation  that  invariably 
takes  Dlace  on  the  mixture  of  these  two  liquids, 
it  can  be  applied  only  in  connection  with  special 
tables  of  reference,  or-by  means  of  an  iastrument 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Its  very  low 
freezing-point  renders  it  valuable  for  use  in 
thermometers  for  very  low  temperatures.  Alco- 
hol is  extremely  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a 
(lale-blue  flame,  scarcely  visible  in  bright  day- 
ight.  It  occasions  no  carbonaceous  deposit 
upon  substances  held  over  it,  and  the  products 
of  its  coQibustion  are  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
The  steady  and  uniform  heat  which  it  gives 
during  combustion  makes  it  a  valuable  material 
for  lamps.  It  dissolves  the  vegetable  acids,  the 
volatile  oils,  the  resins,  tan,  and  extractive  mat- 
ter, and  many  of  the  soaps;  the  greater  number 
of  the  fixed  oils  ore  taken  up  by  it  in  small 
quantities  only,  but  some  are  dissolved  largely. 
When  alcohol  is  submitted  to  distillation  with 
certain  acids  a  peculiar  compound  is  formed,, 
called  ether.  It  is  alcohol  which  gives  all  intoxi- 
cating hquors  the  property  whence  they  are  so 
called.  Alcohol  acts  strongly  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  though  in  small  doses  it  is  stimulat- 
ing and  exhilarating,  in  large  doses  it  acts  as  a 
poison.  In  medicine  it  is  often  of  great  service. 
Annultyi  a  sum  of  money  paid  annually  to 
a  person,  and  continuing  either  a  certain  number 
of  years,  or  for  an  uncertain  period,  to  bo  deter- 
mined by  a  particular  event,  as  the  death  of  the 
recipient  or  annuitant,  or  that  of  the  party 
liable  to  pay  the  annuity;  or  the  annuity  may 
be  perpetual.  The  payments  are  made  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  or  semi-annually,  or  at  other 
periods.  An  annuity  is  usually  raised  by  the 
present  payment  of  a  certain  sum  as  a  consider- 
ation whereby  the  party  making  the  payment, 
or  some  other  person  named  by  him,  becomes 
entitled  to  an  annuity,  and  the  rules  and  prin- 
'  8  by  which  this  present  value  ' 


nuitv  is  evidently  a  sum  of  money  that  will 
yield  an  interest  equal  to  the  annuity,  and 
payable  at  the  same  periods;  and  an  annuity 
of  this  description,  payable  quarterly,  will  evi- 
dently be  of  greater  value  than  one  of  the  same 
amount  payable  annually,  since  the  annuitant 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  the  interest  on 
three  of  the  quarterly  payments  until  the  expi- 
ration of  the  year.  In  other  words,  it  requires 
a  greater  present  capital  to  be  put  at  interest  to 
yield  a  given  sum  per  annum,  payable  quarterly, 
than  to  yield  the  same  annual  sum  payable  at 
the  end  of  each  year.  The  present  value  of  an 
annuity  for  a  limited  period  is  a  sum  which,  if 
put  at  interest,  will  at  the  end  of  that  period 
give  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  pay- 
ments of  the  annuity  and  interest;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  it  be  proposed  to  invest  a  certain  sum 
of  money  in  tne  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  a 
given  number  of  years  the  comparative  yahie  of 
the  two  may  be  precise^  estimated,  the  rat«  of 
intereot  being  given.    But  amtuities  for  uncer- 


tain periods,  and  particularly  life  annuities,  an 
more  frequent,  and  the  value  of  the  annuity  is 
computed  according  to  the  probable  duratjcm  of 
the  life  by  which  it  is  limited.  Such  annuities 
are  often  created  by  contract,  whereby  the  gov- 
ernment or  a  private  annuity  office  agrees,  for 
a  certain  sum  advanced  by  the  purchaser,  to 
paj^  a  certain  sum  in  yearly,  quarterly,  or  other 
periodical  payments,  to  the  person  advancing 
the  money,  or  to  some  other  named  by  him, 
during  the  life  of  the  annuitant.  Or  the  annuity 
may  be  granted  to  the  annuitant  during  the  life 
of  some  other  person,  or  during  two  or  more 
joint  lives,  or  during  the  life  of  the  longest  Uver 
or  survivor  among  a  number  of  persons  named. 
If  a  person  having  a  certain  capital,  and  intend- 
ing to  spend  this  capital  and  the  income  of  it 
duriM  his  own  life,  could  know  precisely  how 
long  he  should  live,  he  might  lend  this  capital 
at  a  certain  rate  during  his  life,  and  by  taldng 
every  year,  besides  the  interest,  a  certain  amount 


that  he  should  have  the  a 
spend  every  year,  and  consume  precisely  his 
whole  capital  during  his  life.  .  But  since  he  does 
not  know  how  long  he  is  to  live  he  agrees  with 
the  government  or  an  annuity  office  to  take  the 
risk  of  the  duration  of  his  life,  and  agree  to  pay 
him  a  certain  annuity,  during  his  life  in  ex- 
change for  the  capital  which  he  proposes  to 
invest  in  this  way.  The  probable  duration  of 
his  life  therefore  becomes  a  subject  of  compu- 
tation; and  for  the  puniose  of  making  this  cal- 
culation tables  of  longevity  are  made  ny  noting 
the  proportions  of  deaths  at  certain  ages  in  the 
same  country  or  district.  Founding  on  a  com- 
parison of  many  such  tables,  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  empowered  the  postmaster-general  to 
grant  annuities,  which  are  probably  more  closely 
adjusted  to  their  actual  value  uian  those  of 
insurance  companieqjnd  other  dealers  in  annu- 
ities. In  the  Uniin  States  the  granting  of 
annuities  is  conducted  by  private  companies  or 
corporations.  The  following  are  the  approxi- 
mate rates  of  the  best  mant^jed  companies:  In 
consideration  of  SI, 000  paid  to  a  company,  the 
annuity  granted  to  a  person  aged  40  would  be 
S52.7fi;  aged45,  S58.10;  aged  50,  $64.70;  aged 
55,  S73.50;  aged  60,  S86.20;  aged  66,  SlOO; 
a^  70,  S123.45;  aged  75,  S145.95;  aged  80, 
tl80.15.  The  purchase  of  annuities,  as  a  sys- 
tem, has  never  gained  much  foothold  in  America. 
—  the  endowment  plan  of  life  insurance,  by 
which  after  the  lapse  of  a  term  of  years  the  in- 
sured receives  a  sum  in  bulk,  -being  preferred. 
Massachusetts,  however,  passed  a  law  in  1907 
with  the  direct  purpose  of  encouraging  annuities. 
Automobile,  or  Motor-Car.  An  auto- 
matic-propelling vehicle,  the  motive  power  of 
which  IS  furnished  by  coal-oil,  gasoline,  electric- 
storage  battery,  compressed  air,  etc.  They  are 
usuaUy  supplied  with  two  gearings,  one  for  a 
low  rate  of  speed  and  the  second  for  more  rapid 
movement.  They  are  largely  in  use  in  America 
and  Europe,  taking  the  place  of  the  horsenlrawn 
carriages  and  delivery  wagons.  In  the  larger 
cities  they  are  on  hire  for  public  use,  and  have 
largely  replaced  hacks  and  cabs.  The  engine 
or  dynamo  ia  usuaUy  placed  beneath  the  drivsr'g 
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seat  and  connecto  with  cbains  or  cranks  to  the 
rear  axlea,  leaving  the  foiecamage  free  for 
tteeriiu;  piupoeea. 

World't  MotoT-ean. —  It  U  estimated  that  the 
total  number  of  motor-carB  of  all  kinds  in  use 
in  the  worid  in  1907  was  as  follows: 
America,    .    ,    .  90,000 1  Austjia-Hun- 
Great  Britain,   .   75,000        mry,  ....    8,000 

Fnnce,  .    .    .    .   30,000    Italy, fl,000 

Germany,  .  .  .  20,000 1  Spam,  .  ,  .  ,  4,000 
Other  European  countries,  including  Russia, , 
5,000;  India,  2,000;  E^ypt,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  other  BritiEh  colonies,  2,000;  Central  and 
South  America,  1,000;  China,  Japan,  and  East 
Aeia,  500  —  amounting  to  248.500  vehicles  in  all. 

Banking  was  authorized  in  the  United 
States  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  a  reso- 
lution  being  adopted  in  Congress  on  May  26, 
1781,  approving  a  plan  for  a  national  oank 
proposed  by  &bert  Morris,  of  Philadelphia. 
As  a  result  the  Bank  of  Nortii  America  was  in- 
corporated on  December  Slst  following,  with  a 
capital  of  11,000,000,  of  which  S254,000  had  been 
subscribed  by  the  United  States  Government. 
This  bank,  rechartered  from  time  to  time,  con- 
tinues in  existence  'in  Philadelphia,  and  is  one 
of  the  national  banks  of  the  present.  Another 
bank,  known  as  the  Bank  of  uie  United  States, 
was  projected  by  Alexander  Hamilton  when 
the  government  had  been  organized  under  the 
Constitution.  It  was  duly  established,  and 
continued  in  existence  until  1811,  when  it  went 
out  of  existenoe,  owing  to  the  failure  to  obtain 
a  renewal  of  Its  charter.  A  second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  incorporated  on  April  .3,  1816, 
and  went  into  operation  January  7,  1817.  Mean- 
while other  banlu)  had  been  established  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  and  these,  driven  to 
Buspenfflon  of  specie  payments  by  the  War  of 
1812,  were  aided  by  the  operation  of  the  new 
bank  to  an  extent  which  enabled  them  to  re- 
sume. This  bank  itself,  however,  was  driven 
to  the  wall  in  1840  by  legislation  which  com- 
pelled it  to  resume  specie  payments,  which  it  j 
had  suspended.  The  present  system  of  national 
banks  was  inaugurated  in  1864,  under  exigencies 
created  by  the  Civil  War.  In  towns  of  a  popu- 
lation of  3,000  or  less  the  minimum  capital  al- 
lowed national  banks  is  S2£,000.  In  towns  of 
between  3,000  and  6,000  people  the  minimum 
capital  allowed  is  150,000;  and  in  cities  and 
towns  having  a  population  of  6,000  or  more, 
but  not  exceeding  50,000,  the  minimum  capital 
must  be  (100,000;  while  ui  cities  of  over  50.000 
people  the  bank  must  have  a  capital  of  at  least 
$200,000.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
excess  capital.  Every  national  bank  must  pur- 
chase and  deliver  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States  registered  United  States  bonds  to  an 
amoui  t  not  less  than  150,000,  except  banks 
with  a  capital  of  Sl.'30,000.  or  less,  the  minimum 
amount  of  bonds  required  is  one  quarter  of  the 
capital.  The  government  then  issues  and  de- 
livers to  the  bank  circulating  notes  in  denomi- 
nations of  S5,  SIO,  S20,  S50,  SIDO,  as  dedted, 
in  total  amount  equal  to  the  par  value  of  the 
bonds  deposited.  A  bank  may  deposit  bonds 
and  receive  circulating  notes  to  an  amount  equal 
to  its  capital.  Each  bank  is  required  to  make 
a  sworn  statement  of  its  condition  to  the  comp- 


newspaper.  Two  examinations  a  year  are  nuMJe 
by  capable  men  employed  by  the  govemment 
as  national  bank  examiners,  their  visits  being 
always  without  notice.  Requirement  is  made 
in  the  national  bonk  act  for  the  accumulation 
of  a  surplus  by  each  bank  from  its  earnings  as 
an  additional  protection  above  its  capital  to 
the  depositors.  The  depositore  are  further 
protected  against  loss  by  the  liability  of  each 
stockholder  to  the  payment  oi  an  amount  equal 
to  the  par  value  of  the  stock  held,  in  event  of 
failure  of  the  bank. 

Canal,  an  artificial  water^wurse  for  the 
transportation  of  goods  or  passengers  by  boats 
or  ships,  or  for  purposes  of  drainage  or  irriga- 
tion. The  canals  most  familiar  to  ordinary 
readers  are  for  navigation.  These  coosiBt  usu- 
ally of  a  number  of  different  sections,  each  on 
one  level  throughout  its  course,  but  differing  in 
relative  height  from  the  others.  From  one 
section  to  another  boate  are  transferred  by 
means  of  lockt,  or  it  may  be  by  inclinet  or  liju. 
The  lock  is  a  water-tight  inclosure  with  gates  at 
either  end,  constructed  between  two  succesmve 
sections  of  a  canal.  When  a  vessel  is  descend- 
ing, water  is  let  into  the  lock  till  it  is  on  a  level 
with  the  higher  water,  and  thus  permits  the 
vessel  to  enter;  the  upper  gates  are  then  closed, 
and  by  the  lower  gates  being  gradually  opened, 
the  water  in  the  lock  falls  to  the  level  of  the 
lower  water,  and  the  vessel  passes  out.  In  as- 
cending the  operation  is  reversed.  The  incjin« 
conveys  the  vessel  from  one  reach  to  another, 
generally  on  a  specially-constructed  carriage 
rupning  on  rails,  by  means  of  drums  and  cables. 
The  lift  consiste  of  two  counterbalancing  troughs. 


Works  of    great  magnitude  in  the 

way  of  cuttings,  embankments,  aqueducts, 
bridges,  tunnels,  reservoire,  for  water-supply, 
etc.,  are  often  necessary  in  constructing  carials. 
Canals  have  been  known  from  remote  tirnes, 
Egypt  being  intersected  at  an  eariy  period  by 
canals  branching  off  from  the  Nile  to  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  for  purposes  of  irrigation 
and  navigation.  Under  tne  Ptolemies  before 
the  Christian  eta,  there  existed  a  canal  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.  In  China,  also, 
canals  were  early  made  on  a  very  large  scale. 
In  Holland,  where  the  country  is  flat  and  water 
abundant,  canals  were  constructed  as  eariy  as 
the  Twelfth  Century.  The  lock,  however,  was 
not  invented  until  the  Fifteenth  Century,  both 
the  Dutch  and  the  Italians  claiming  the  honor. 
Since  then  Europe  has  been  provided  with 
numerous  canals,  which  being  connected  usually 
with  navigable  rivers,  give  access  by  water  to 
most  parts  of  ite  interior.  Among  the  numerous 
canals  of  Holland,  the  most  important  is  now 
the  great  ship  canal,  from  200  to  300  feet  wide 
and  twenty- three  feet  deep,  which  connects 
Amsterdam  with  the  North  Sea.  In  France 
there  are  many  canals  and  canalized  rivers,  the 
principal  being  the  Canal  du  Midi,  branching  off 
from  the  Garonne  at  Toulouse,  and  falling  mto 
the  Giilf  of  Lyons  at  Narbonne,  thus  coimecting 
the    Bay  of   Biscay  and    Mediterranean,  and 
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three  cauala  connecting  the  baMOi  of  the  Rbane, 
Loire,  Seine,  and  Rhine.  The  canals  of  France 
have  a  total  length  of  3,000  niilea.  In  Belgium 
there  IB  the  Ghent-Terneuien  Canal,  whict  al- 
lows large  vessels  to  sail  to  Ghent  from  the 
Scheldt  eatuaiy.  The  chief  canals  in  Germany 
are  the  Ludwiss  Canal  in  Bavaria,  connecting 
(through  the  libin  and  Regnitz)  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube;  and  the  Holstein'Canftl,  cooitect- 
u)g  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  by  means  of  the 
Elder.  The  latter  will  be  superseded  *by  the 
Great  Baltic  Canal  for  sea-going  vessela,  which 
is  to  be  conBtruct«d  at  a  cost  of  S40,000,000, 
starting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  reach- 
ing the  Baltic  near  Kiel.  In  Russia  there  is 
umal  and  river  communication  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Baltic,  a  laige  part  of  .the  route 
consistiDg  of  the  Volga.     In  Britain  one  of  the 


earliest  and  most  celebrated  is  the  Bridgewater 
Canal  (1761-65),  in  lAneashire  and  Cneshire, 
with  a  length  of  thirty-eight  miles.  In  Scot- 
land there  are  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
thirty-five  miles  long,  joining  these  two  rivers; 
and  tbe  Caledonian,  sisty  and  one-half  miles 
(including  lakes),  from  the  Moray  Firth  on  the 
east  coast  to  Loch  Eil  on  the  west,  passing 
through  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Lochy. 
In  the  British  Islands  there  is  a  total  length  of 
canal  of  about  3,000  miles;  more  than  five- 
sixths  being  in  England.  The  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  a  waterway  for  ocean-going  steamers 
from  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  near  Runoom, 
to  Manchester,  throueh  a  few  locks  and  partly 
in  the  beds  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Irwell,  was 
begun  in  the  latt«r  end  of  1887;  estimated  cost, 
,  S7fi,000,000. 
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Celluloid  is  an  artificUl  subst&nce  exten- 
sively UBed  as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  bone,  bard 
rubber,  coral,  etc.,  having  a  close  resembknce 
to  these  substances  in  hardaeas,  elasticity,  and 
texture.  It  was  invented  by  J.  W.  and  Isaac 
Hyatt  in  1870.  It  is  composed  of  cellulose  or 
vegetable  fibrine  reduced  by  acids  to  pyroxyUne 
(or  gun-cotton),  camphor  is  then  added,  and 
the  compound  molded  by  heat  and  pressure 
to  the  desired  shape.  It  is  used  chiefly  tor  such 
articles  as  buttons,  handles  for  knives,  forks, 
and  umbrellas,  billiard-balls,  backs  to  brushes, 

fiano  keys,  napkin-rings,  opera-glass  frames,  ete. 
I  can  be  variously  colored.  Manufactures  of 
celluloid  DOW  run  into  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
ChampaRne  takes  its  name  from  the 
province  of  Caampagne,  France,  where  it  was 
originally  produced.  Tnerc  are  white  and  red 
champagnes;  the  white  is  either  sparkling  or 
still.  Sparkling  or  efl'ervescent  champagne  is 
the  result  of  a  peculiar  treatment  during  fermen- 
tation. In  December,  the  wine  is  racked  off, 
and  clarified  with  isinglass,  and  in  March  it  is 
bottled  and  tightly  corked.  The  fermentation 
being  incomplete  when  the  wine  is  bottled,  the 
carbonic  acid  eas  generated  in  a  con&ned  apace 
dissolves  in  the  wine,  and  comoiuQicatee  the 

rrkling  property  to  champagne.  To  clear 
wine  of  sediment,  the  bottles  are  first  placed 
in  a  sloping  position  with  the  necks  downward, 
BO  that  the  sediment  may  be  deposited  in  the 
necks  of  the  bottles.  When  this  sediment  has 
been  poured  off,  a  solution  of  sugar-candy  in 
cognac  is  added  to  the  wine,  and  every  bottle  is 
filled  up  with  bright  clarified  wine,  and  securely 
recorked.  The  efTervescence  of  the  wine  thus 
prepared  bursts  many  bottles,  in  some  cases  10 
per  cent.;  and  in  seasons  of  early  and  sudden 
heat,  as  many  as  20  and  25  per  cent,  have  been 
bursted.  Wine-buyers  estimate  the  value  of 
wine  according  to  the  breakage,  that  which 
breaks  most  bottles  being  considered  best.  Still 
or  non-effervescent  champagne  la  first  racked  off 
in  the  Mareh  after  the  vintage.  Creaming  or 
slightly  effervescent  champaene  has  more  alcohol 
but  less  carbonic  acid  gas  than  sparkling  cham- 
pagne. The  best  varieties  of  this  wine  are 
produced  at  Rheims  and  Epernay,  and  generally 
on  a  chalky  soil.  The  fact  that  the  sale  of  cham- 
pagne is  very  extenrive  and  lucrative  has 
naturally  ziven  rise  to  adulterations.  Sugar, 
and  the  juices  of  pears  or  gooseberries,  or  birch- 
juice,  etc.,  have  been  used  for  making  spurious 
chwnpftgne.    Probably  not  even  a  tturd  part  of 
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the  wine  sold  for  champagne  is  genuine.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  readily  manufactured  by 
Mmply  cnarmng  other  light  wines  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  German  purveyors  have  succeeded  in 
preparing  li^ht  wines  —  such  as  Rhenish,  Main, 
Necker,  Meissner,  and  Naumburg  —  much  like 
genuine  champagne.  In  recent  years  a  con- 
siderable amount  of' champagne  of  excellent 
quality  has  been  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Charcoal,  a  term  applied  to  an  impure 
variety  of  carbon,  especially  such  as  is  produced 
by  charring  wood.  One  kind  of  it  is  also  ob- 
tained from  bones;  lampblack  and  coke  are  also 
varieties.  Wood  charcoal  is  prepared  by  piUng 
billets  of  wood  in  a  pyramidal  form,  with  vacu- 
ities between  them  for  the  admission  of  air,  and 
causing  them  to  bum  slowly  under  a  covering 
of  earth.  In  consequence  of  the  heat,  part  of 
the  combustible  substance  is  consumed,  part  is 
volatilized,  together  with  a  portion  of  water, 
and  there  remains  behind  tbe  carbon  of  the 
wood,  reteining  the  form  of  the  ligneous  tissue. 
Another  process  consiste  in  heating  the  wood  In 
close  vessels,  by  which  the  volatile  parts  are 
driven  off,  and  a  charcoal  remains  in  the  retorts, 
not  so  dense  as  that  obtained  by  the  other  pro- 
cess. Wood  charcoal,  well  prepared,  is  of  a 
deep-black  color,  brittle  and  porous,  tasteless 
and  inodorous.  It  is  infusible  in  any  heat  a 
furnace  can  raise;  but  by  the  intense  heat  of  a 
powerful  galvanic  apparatus  it  is  hardened,  and 
at  length  is  volatiliised,  presenting  a  surface 
with  a  distinct  appearance  of  having  undei^ne 
fusion.  Chareoal  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is 
not  affected  by  it  at  low  temperatures;  hence, 
wooden  stakes  which  are  to  be  immersed  in 
water  are  often  charred  to  preserve  them,  and 
the  ends  of  posU  stuck  in  the  ground  are  also 
thus  treated.  Owing  to  its  peculiarly  porous 
texture,  charcoal  possesses  the  property  of  ab- 
sorbing a  large  quantity  of  air  or  other  gases  at 
common  temperatures,  and  of  yielding  the 
greater  part  of  them  when  heated.  Charcoal 
Gkewise  absorbs  the  odoriferous  and  coloring 
principles  of  most  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  hence  is  a  valuable  deodorizer  and 
disinfectant.  Water  which,  from  having  been 
long  kept  in  wooden  vessels,  as  during  long 
voyages,  has  acquired  an  offensive  smell,  is  de- 
pnvS  of  it  by  filtration  through  charcoal  pww- 
der.    Charcoal  can  even  remove  or  prevent  the 

fiutrescence  of  animal  matter.  It  is  used  as 
ael  in  various  arte,  where  a  strong  heat  is  re- 
quired, without  smoke,  and  in  varioua  metal- 
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lureic  operations.    Bv  cementation  with  char- 

cotd,  iron  is  convertea  iato  steel.  It  ia  uised  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  In  ita  finer 
Btate  of  aggregation,  under  the  form  of  ivory- 
black,  lanipblack,  etc.,  it  is  the  basis  of  black 
paint;  and  mixed  with  fat  oils  and  resinous 
matter,  to  give  a  due  consistence,  it  forms  the 
composition  of  printing'ink. 

CleartiiE-bouse.  The  ^lace  where  is 
carried  on  the  operation  of  clearing  off  balances 
and  adjusting  daily  accounts  between  bankers 
of  the  same  city;  thus  avoiding  the  inconveni- 
ence of  handhng  lai^  amounts  in  currency  or 
convertible  paper.  Each  bank,  or  banker,  dis- 
patches a  clerk  to  the  clearing-house,  who  there 
draws  up  an  abstract  of  the  checks  upon  other 
firms,  and  effects  a  clearance  by  exchanging 
them  against  those  drawn  on  the  bank  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  balance  is  paid  over  in  cash. 
The  fiist  clearing-house  in  the  United  States 
was  established  in  New  York  in  1833.  In  Eng- 
land, the  railway  companies,  as  well  as  the  banks, 
make  use  of  the  clearing  system. 

Clay.  The  name  of  various  eartihs,  which 
conmst  of  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium,  with 
small  proportions  of  the  silicates  of  iron,  calcium, 
maKncsium,  potassium,  and  sodium.  AU  the 
vaneties  are  characterized  by  being  firmly  co- 
herent, weighty,  compact,  and  hard  when  dry, 
but  plastic  when  moist,  smooth  to  touch,  not 
readily  diffusible  in  water,  but  when  mixed  not 
readily  subsiding  in  it.  Their  tenacity  and  duc- 
tility when  moist,  and  their  hardness  when  dry, 
has  made  them  from  the  earliest  times  the  ma- 
terials  of  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  etc.  Of  the  chief 
varieties,  poreeiain-ciay,  kaolin,  or  china-clay, 
a  .white  clay  with  occasional  gray  and  yellow 
tones,  is  the  purest.  PoUer'a-clay  and  pipe- 
day,  which  are  similar  but  less  pure,  are  gener- 
sJly  of  a  yellowish  or  grayish  color,  from  the 
presence  of  iron.  Fire-day  is  a  veiy  refractory 
variety,  always  found  lying  immediately  below 
the  coal;  it  is  used  for  making  fire-bricks,  cru- 
cibles, etc.  Loam  is  the  same  substance  mixed 
with  sand,  oxide  of  iron,  and  various  other  for- 
eign ingredients.  The  holea,  which  are  of  a  red 
or  yellow  color  from  the  presence  of  oxide  of 
iron,  are  distinguished  by  tneir  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. The  ochres  are  Bimitar  to  the  boles,  con- 
taining only  more  oxide  of  iron.  Other  varieties 
are  fwer's  earth,  Tripoli,  and  boulder-clay,  the 
last  a  hard  clay  of  a  dark-brown  color,  with 
rounded  masses  of  rock  of  all  sizes  embedded  in 
it,  the  result  of  glacial  action.  The  distinctive 
property  of  clays  as  ingredients  of  the  soil  is 
their  power  of  absorbing  ammonia  and  other 
gases  and  vapors  generated  on  fertile  and  n 
nured  lands;  indeed  no  soil  will  long  remj 
fertile  unless  it  has  a  fair  proportion  of  clay 
its  composition.  The  best  wheats  both  in  Brit- 
ain and  the  European  continent,  as  well  as  in 
America  and  Siberia,  are  ^rown  on  calcareous 
clays,  as  also  the  finest  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 
rosaceous  kind. 

Coal.  A  solid,  opaque,  inflammable  sub- 
stance, mainly  consisting  of  carbon,  found  in  the 
earth,  largely  employed  as  fuel,  and  formed  from 
vast  masses  of  vegetable  matter  deposited 
through  the  luxuriant  growth  of  plants  in  former 
«poclu  of  the  earth's  Ustory.    In  the  varieties 


of  coal  in  common  use  the  combined  effects  of 
pressure,  heat,  and  chemical  action  upon  the 
substance  have  left  few  traces  of  its  vegetable 
origin;  but  in  the  sandstones,  clays,  and  shales 
accompanying  the  coal,  the  plants  to  which  it 

iirincipally  owes  its  origin  are  presented  in  a 
ossil  state  in  great  profusion,  and  frequently 
with  their  structure  so  distinctly  retained,  al- 
though replaced  by  mineral  substances,  as  to 
enable  the  microacopist  to  determine  their  botan- 
ical affinities  with  existing  species.  The  sigil- 
laria  and  stigmaria,  the  lepidoidendron,  the  cala. 
mite,  and  tree-ferns  are  amongst  the  commoner 
forms  of  vegetable  life  in  the  rocks  of  the  coal 
formation.  Trees  of  considerable  magnitude 
have  also  been  brought  to  light,  having  a  recog- 
nizable relation  to  the  modem  araucaria.  The 
animal  remains  found  ia  the  coal-measures  indi- 
cate that  some  of  the  rocks  have  been  deposited 


deposited  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  alternately 
occupied  by  fresh  and  salt-water.  The  great 
system  of  strata  in  which  coal  is  chiefly  found 
is  known  as  the  carboniferous.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  coal,  varying  considerably  in  their 
composition,  as  atUhraeiU,  nearly  pure  carbon, 
and  burning  with  little  flame,  much  used  for 
furnaces  and  malt  kilns;  bUuminovt  (popularly 
so  called)  or  "household  coal";  and  cannel,  or 
"gas-coal,"  which  bums  readily  like  a  candle, 
and  is  much  used  in  gas-making.  All  varieties 
agree  in  containing  from  sixty  to  over  ninety 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  other  elemente  being 
chiefly  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  frequently  a 
small  portion  of  nitrogen.  Lignite,  or  brown 
coal,  may  contain  only  fifty  per  cent,  carbon. 
For  manufacturing  purposes  coals  are  generally 
considered  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  volatile 
or  bituminous  portion,  which  yields  the  gas  used 
for  lifting,  and  the  substOQce,  comparatively 
fixed,  usuEuiy  known  as  coke,  which  is  obtained 
by  heating  the  coals  in  ovens  or  other  close 
arrangements. 

China  and  Japan  contain  about  200,000  square 
miles  of  coal-ttelds;  United  States,  210,000; 
India,  35,000;  Russia,  27,000;  Great  Britain, 
9,000;  Germany.  3,600;  France,  1,800;  Bel- 
gium, Spain,  and  other  countries,  1,400.  Total, 
487,800. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  COAL   IN   THE   UNITED 
BTATEfl 

Coal  is  found  in  commercial  quantities  in 
twenty-seven  of  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  United  States  and  in  Alaska.  The  following 
table  shows  the  area  of  coal-bearing  formations 
in  the  several  States  and  the  rank  of  the  coal- 
producing  States  in  area  and  production: 
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Coal-tar,  av  Gas-tar,  a  substance  obtained 
in  the  distillation  of  cosi  for  the  manufacture 
of  illuminating  gas,  a  dark-colored 

e  gas  into  the 

_.    _. ..    ..  Ji  liquor,  but  being 

heavier  than  the  latter,  it  is  easily  separated 
from  it  whea  the  whole  is  allowed  to  stand.  It 
was  fonneriy  of  comparatively  little  use;  but 
in  recent  years  a  Ki^at  number  of  valuable  prod- 
ucts have  been  derived  from  it  by  distillation. 
Rich  as  ammonia,  nanhtha,  creasote,  carbolic 
acid,  and  benzine,  while  it  is  also  the  source  of 
the  whole  aeries  of  aniline  colors,  and  other  dyes, 
of  alizarine,  salicylic  acid,  etc. 

Coins  and  Cotnage.  Coins  were 
probably  used  as  early  as  the  Eighth  Century 
B.  C,  and  by  the  Fourth  Centuiy  every  civilized 
state  had  its  proper  coinage.  Most  of^  the  com- 
moner metals  nave  In  turn  been  used  for  making 
coins.  The  etiij  coins  of  Asia  Minor  were  of 
electrum,  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter.  Lycurgus  made  the  money  of  Sparta  of 
iron.  Copper  formed  the  early  money  of  the 
Romans:  and  when  Cesar  landed  in  Britain, 
coins  of  brass  and  iron  were  found  in  use.  Tin 
was  coined  by  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  even 
resorted  to  fun  metal  and  pewter.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  gold  and  silver,  with  copper  for  the 
lowest  denomination,  are  almost  universally 
employed.  Coins  of  platinum  were  formerly 
struck  in  Russia.  Although  in  a  few  countries 
coins  have  been  issued  of  ahnost  absolute  purity, 
such  as  the  gold  sequins  of  Tuscany,  yet  for  the 
most  part  toe  gold  and  silver  are  alloyed  with 
some  other  metal,  generally  copper,  in  definite 
proportions  fixed  by  law.  In  the  United  States 
an  alloy  of  about  nine-tenths  copper  and  one- 
tenth  silver  is  used  with  gold.  The  proportion 
of  alloy  varies  in  different  countries.  In  Great 
Britain  it  is  one-twelfth;  while  in  the  United 
States,  France,  Belgium,  and  some  other  coun- 


tries, one-tenth  has  been  adopted.  In  the 
United  States  the  power  to  coin  money  is  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  Congress,  and  is  expressly 
withheld  from  the  States.  The  earliest  colonial 
coinage  was  in  Massachusetts,  in  punuanoe  of 
an  order  of  the  General  Court,  ^tossed  May  27, 
1652,  which  required  t^  comage  of  "  12 
pence,  6  pence,  and  3  pence  pieces."  From 
1778  to  1787  the  power  of  coina^  was  exercised 
not  only  by  the  confederation  m  Congress,  but 
also  by  several  of  the  individual  States.  In 
Vermont  a  mint  was  established  In  1785,  and 
copper  oents  were  issued;  a  few  half  cents  wen 
also  coined.  Connecticut  the  same  year  estab- 
lished a  mint  at  New  Haven,  and  copper  coins 
were  issued.  New  Jersey  authorized  a  copper 
coinage  In  1786.  In  1788  cents  and  half  cents 
were  coined  b^  Massachusetts.  In  1787  copper 
cents  were  corned  under  authority  of  Congress. 
On  April  2,  1792,  a  code  of  laws  was  enacted  for 
the  estabUshment  and  regulation  of  the  mint, 
under  which,  with  alight  amendments,  the  coin- 
age woe  executed  for  forty-two  yearn.  The 
act  of  February  12,  1873,  known  as  the  coinage 
act  of  1873,  consolidated  the  re^ilations  govern- 
ing the  coina^  of  the  United  States.    The  fol- 
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Cokef  the  corbonaceoua  residue  of  coal 
which  has  been  heated  in  an  oven  or  retort,  or 
in  any  way  by  which  little  air  ie  admitted,  until 
all  volatile  matter  has  been  expelled.  The 
simpUat  methcxi  of  producing  coke  is  based  on 
the  preparation  of  wood  charcoal,  the  coal  being 
arrang^  in  heaps  which  are  smothered  with 
clay  or  coal-dust,  and  then  set  on  fire,  sufficient 
airbeing  admitted  to  keep  the  mass  at  tiie  proper 
temperature  for  decomposition  without  wastmg 
the  coke.  Aft«r  the  volatile  portions  bj:«  got 
rid  of,  the  heap  is  ^owed  to  cool,  or  is  extin- 

Siished  with  water,  and  the  coke  is  then  ready, 
ethods  of  heating  the  coal  in  close  or  open 
ovens  until  the  gaseous  and  fluid  products  are 
driven  oR  are  also  commonly  used.  Gas-coke  is 
that  which  remains  in  the  reterts  after  the  gas 
has  been  given  off.  Good  oven-coke  has  an  iron- 
gray  color,  sub-metallic  luster,  is  hard,  and  some- 
what vesicular;  but  gas-coke  has  rather  a 
slagged  and  cindery  look,  and  is  more  porous. 
Coke  contains  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
and  is  used  where  a  strong  heat  is  wanted  with- 
out smoke  and  flame,  and  it  is  accordingly  largely 
consumed  in  drying  malt  and  similar  purposes. 
It  used  to  be  burned  regularly  in  locomotive- 
engines,  but  raw  coal  is  now  commonly  substi- 
tuted. The  latest  quantities  are  consumed  in 
smelting  operations. 

Cold  Storage.  A  system  for  the  preser- 
vation of  fruite,  meats,  and  other  food  atuSs, 
in  which  the  air  of  the  storage  chambers  is 
kept  near  or  below  the  freezing  temperature 
by  refrigerating  methods  similar  to  those 
employed  in  making  artificial  ice.  By  this 
means  food  can  be  kept  in  on  unchai 
state  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  syatei 
widely  applied  both  on  land  and  in  ocean 
steamers. 

Copper^  one  of  the  most  anciently  known 
metals,  deriving  its  name  from  Cyprus,  large 
supplies  having  in  Greek  and  Roman  times  come 
from  that  island.  Next  to  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum  it  is  the  most  ductile  and  malleable  of 
metals ;  it  is  more  elastic  than  any  metal  except 
steel,  and  the  most  sonorous  of  all  except  alu- 
minium. Its  conducting  power  for  best  and  elec- 
tricity is  inferior  only  to  that  of  silver.  It  has  a 
distinct  odor  and  a  nauseous  metallic  taste. 
It  ia  not  altered  by  water,  but  tarnishes  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  becomes  covered  with  a 
green  carbonate.  It  occurs  native  in  branched 
pieces,  dendritic,  in  thin  plates,  and  rarely  in 
regular  crystals,  in  the  primitive  and  older 
secondary  rocks.  Blocks  of  native  copper  have 
sometimes  been  got  weighing  many  tons.  Its 
ores  are  numerous  and  abundant.  All  the  com- 
pounds of  copper  are  poisonous.  It  is  found  in 
most  European  countricB,in  Australia  and  Japan, 
in  Africa  and  in  North  and  South  America 
(especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior), 
In  Britain  the  mines  of  Cornwall  are  the  richest. 

Copper  is  extracted  from  its  ores  either  by  the 
dry  or  the  wet  process.  For  the  former,  what  is 
known  as  the  Welsh  process  is  most  common  in 
Great  Britain.  It  consists  in  alternately  roast- 
ing the  ore,  and  then  smelting  it  ill  a  furnace 
with  a  suitable  slag,  until  impure  or  blister  cop- 
per is  obtained.  Before  this  stage  is  reached 
a  metallic  compound  of  copper,  sulphur,  and 


iron  has  been  produced,  technically  known  aa 
matt,  regulua,  or  coarse  metal,  and  subsequently 
a  tolerablv  pure  sulphide  of  copper  called  fine 
metal.  Tne  blister  copper  ia  refined  by  burning 
off  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile  im- 
purities, and  by  melting  it  along  with  wood  char- 
coal and  stirring  it  with  a  wooden  pole.  The 
quality  is  then  tested,  and,  if  found  satisfactOTT, 
tne  copper  is  cast  into  ingots.  In  extracting  the 
metal  from  pyrites  by  the  wet  process,  the  ore  is 
first  roast«d  to  get  rid  of  the  lar^r  proportion 
of  sulphur,  then  the  calcined  residue  still  con- 
taining sulphur  is  mired  with  common  salt, 
ground  and  neated  in  ovens.  The  copper  is  thus 
converted  into  chloride,  part  of  which  volatiliies, 
but  is  condensed,  along  with  arsenic  and  other 
substances,  by  passage  through  flues  and  water- 
condensers.  Alter  some  boure  the  calcined  mix- 
ture is  raked  out  of  the  ovens,  cooled,  and  trana- 
ferred  to  tanks,  where  it  is  exhausted  bv  suc- 
cessive treatment  with  water.  The  solution, 
containing  chloride  of  copper,  sulphate  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  iron  salte,  is  next  heated 
along  with  scrap-iron.  Copper  precipitates  in 
the  form  of  a  ruddy,  lustrous,  tolerably  compact 
mass,  with  a  crystalUne  appearance,  and  mixed 
with  metallic-iron  and  oxide.  The  larger  pieces 
of  iron  are  picked  out,  the  precipitate  washed 
and  drained,  and  then  renderea  compact  by 
heating  in  a  furnace.  A  slag  containing  the 
oxide  of  iron  forms,  and  the  copper,  when 
judged  sufficiently  pure,  is  run  into  moulds. 
Afterwards  this  crude  metal  is  rehned  and 
toughened. 

Some  of  the  alloys  of  copper,  especially  those 
containing  tin  and  zinc,  are  of  considerable 
importance,  e.  g.,  bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper 
witli  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  tin;  Dell- 
metal  composed  of  eighty  parts  of  copper  and 
twenty  of  tin;  Bntish  bronze  coinage,  copper 
ninety-five,  tin  four,  zinc  one. 

Copper  is  appUed  to  a  great  many  useful  pui^ 

Kses.  In  sheets  it  is  used  for  sheathing  the 
ttoms  of  ships,  covering  roofs  and  domes,  the 
constructing  oi  boilera  and  stills  of  a  large  size, 
etc.  It  is  also  used  in  elertrotyping  and  en- 
graving, for  various  household  untensils  and  (it- 
tings  :  Dut  ite  use  for  household  utensils  is  by  no 
means  free  from  danger  on  account  of  the  action 
of  acids  on  it,  which  produces. verdigris. 

The  copper  production  in  the  world,  in  1906, 
was  as  follows;  United  Stetea,  416,228  tons; 
Spain  and  Portuwd,  50,109;  Chile,  26,157; 
Japan,  40,528;  Germany,  20,665;  Mexico, 
62,690;  Australasia,  36,830;  C^ada,  19,106; 
other  localities,  36.312. 

In  the  United  States,  Montana,  Arizona,  and 
Michigan  are  the  chief  copper  producing  States. 

Cotton.  A  soft,  downy  substance,  consist- 
ing of  fine  hair  growing  round  the  seeds  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  Goaaypvin     "   "   ' 


tensively  spread  by  means  of  cultivation  that  it 
is  now  found  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world. 
within  the  limits  of  36°  north  and  south  of  the 
equator.  All  the  species  and  varieties  form 
herbaceous  or  shrubby  perennial  plante,  valuing 
in  height  according  to  the  climate  and  soil  in 
which  they  grow,  some  not  exceeding  two  or  three 
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feet,  while  others  reftch  &  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet.  Their  leaves  grow  upon  atalka 
pl&cea  alternately  upon  the  branchea,  and  are 
generally  heart-shaped,  and  most  commonly 
either  three-  or  five-lobed,  with  the  lol>es  sharp 
or  rounded.  The  flowers  are  usually  large  and 
showy,  &nd  grow  siagly  upon  stalks  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  They  have  a  cup-shaped  shortly 
five-toothed  calyx,  suirounderf  by  a  larger  outer 
i^lyx  or  involucel  of  three  broad  deeply-cut  hm;- 
ments,  joined  together  and  heart-shaped  at  tl 


five-celled  ovary.  The  fruit  is  a  three-  or  five- 
celled  capsule,  which  bursts  open  through  the 
middle  of  each  cell  when  ripe,  exposing  the  num- 
erous seeds  covered  with  the  beautiful  cellular 
filaments  known  under  the  name  of  cotton. 
The  seeds  themselves  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bland  oil,  which  has  been  brought 
greatly  into  use  during  the  last  few  years;  and 
the  cake  formed  by  pressing  the  decorticated 
seeds  has  proved  a  valuable  food  for  cattle. 
G.  Barbadenae  is  the  species  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  where  two  well-marked  varieties 
are  recognized.  First,  the  Sea  Island  or  long- 
staple  cotton,  which  was  introduced  from  the 
Bahamas  in  1785,  and  is  only  grown  on  the  low 
islands  and  sea-coast  of  Georeia  and  South  Caro- 


and  three-fourths  inches  long,  and  is  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  seed.  Second,  Upland,  Georgian, 
Bowed,  or  short-staple  cotton,  which  forms  the 
bulk  of  American  cotton,  and  is  the  produce  of 
the  upland  or  inland  districts  of  the  Southern 
States;  the  staple  is  only  one  or  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches  long,  and  it  adheres  firmly  to  the 
seed,  which  is  also  covered  with  short  down. 
Egyptian  cotton,  and  the  kind  called  Bourbon, 
are  likewise  referable  to  this  species.  G.  htrba- 
ceum  is  the  indigenous  Indian  species,  and  yields 
the  bulk  of  the  cotton  of  that  country;   it  is  also 

E)wn  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  other  countries 
rdenng  on  the  Mediterranean,  Persia,  etc. 
Its  seeds  are  woolly  and  yield  a  very  short^^tapled 
cotton.  G.  peruviamtm  ^elds  tne  cotton  ex- 
ported from  Pemambuco,  Bahia,  and  other  parts 
of  Brazil,  from  Peru,  etc.  It  Is  sometimes  called 
kidney  cotton,  on  account  of  its  seeds  adhering 
firmly  together  in  the  form  of  a  kidney.  The 
harvest  of  this  country  commences  in  August, 
and  lasts  till  December.  After  being  picked 
and  dried,  the  cotton  is  separated  from  the  seeds 
by  means  of  machines  called  ffint,  and  is  then 
tightly  compressed  into  bales  averaging  about 
500  pounds  in  weight.  Two  kinds  of  gins  are 
used:  the  satit-gin,  invented  by  Eli  Whitney 
1793,  and  the  roUer-ffin, —  the  first  consisting 
of  numerous  circular  saws  revolving  between 
iron  grids,  being  used  for  the  short-staple  variety; 
and  the  latter,  which  is  merely  a  pair  of  rollers, 
for  the  long-staple.  The  production  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States  has  grown  from  1,038,848 
bales  in  1831  to  13,551,000  in  1907. 

Cotton -aplnnln^,  a  term  employed  to 
describe  in  the  aggregate  all  the  operations  in- 
volved in  ttansforming  raw  cotton  into  yam. 
The  word  "spinning"  naa  also  a  more  limited 
signification,  being  used  to  denote  tile  conclud- 


I  ing  process  of  the  series.  The  following  affords 
a  general  notion  of  the  nature  and  order  of  the 

successive  operations  carried  on  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  yam:—  (1)  Mixing,  the  blend- 
ing of  different  varieties  of  raw  cotton,  in  order 
to  secure  economical  production,  uniform  qual- 
ity and  color,  and  an  even  thread  in  any  desired 
degree.  (2)  The  wiUowing,  scratching,  or  blow- 
ing, an  operation  which  cleans  the  cotton  and 
prepares  it  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  lap  or 
rolled  aheSt  for  the  next  process.  (3)  Carding, 
an  operation  in  which  the  material  is  treated  in 
its  individual  fibers,  which  are  taken  from  the 
lap,  further  cleansed,  and  laid  in  a  position  ap- 
proximately parallel  to  each  otherj  forming  a 
thin  film,  which  is  afterwards  condensed  into  a 
sliver  —  a  round,  untwisted  strand  of    cotton- 

(4)  DraiDing,  the  drawing  out  of  several  slivers 
to  the  dimensions  of  one,  so  as  to  tender  the 
new  sliver  more  uniform  in  thickness,  and  to 
place  the  fibers  more  perfectly  in  parallel  order. 

(5)  SlviAnng,  the  further  drawing  or  attenuation 
of  the  sliver,  and  slightly  twisting  it,  in  order  to 

f reserve  its  cohesion  and  rounded  form.  (6) 
ntermediaU  or  tecond  slabbing,  a  repetition  of 
the  former  operation  and  further  attenuation, 
not  necessary  in  the  production  of  coarse  yams. 

(7)  Raving,  a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  its 
principal  object  being  to  still  further  attenuate 
the  sliver,  and  give  it  a  slight  additional  twist. 

(8)  iSpinntni;,  which  completes  the  extension 
and  twisting  of  the  yam.  This  is  accomplished 
either  with  the  throstle  or  the  mule.  By  means 
of  the  former  machine  the  yam  receives  a  hard 
twist,  which  renders  it  tough  and  strong.  By 
means  of  the  latter  yams  of  less  stren^K  are 
produced,  such  as  warps  of  light  fabrics  and 
wefts  of  ^1  kinds.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  the  only  method  of  spinning 
known  was  that  by  the  hand-wheel,  or  the  Btill 
more  primitive  distaff  and  spindle.  In  1763,  a 
poor  weaver  of  the  name  of  Hargreaves,  residing 
at  Stanhill,  near  Blackburn,  in  lancashire,  in- 
vented a  machine  for  spinning  cotton,  which  he 
named  a  spinning-jenny.  It  consisted  at  firat 
of  eight  spindles,  turned  by  a  horizontal  wheel, 
but  was  afterwards  greatly  extended  and  im- 
proved, so  OS  to  have  the  vertical  substituted 
for  the  horizontal  wheel,  and  give  motion  to  from 
fifty  to  eighty  spindles.  In  1769,  Arkwright, 
origijially  a  oarber  s  apprentice,  took  out  a  patent 
for  spinning  by  rollers.  From  the  circumstances 
of  the  mill  erected  by  Arkwright  at  Cromford, 
in  Derbyshire,  being  driven  by  water-power,  his 
machine  received  the  name  of  the  vtater-frame, 
and  the  thread  spun  on  it  that  of  waier-tvrixt. 
The  next  important  invention  in  cotton-spinning 

;  was  that  of  the  mule,  introduced  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Crompton  of  Bolton,  in  1775,  and  so  called  from 
its  combining  the  principle  of  the  spinning- jenny 
of  Hargreaves  with  the  roller-spinning  of  Ark- 
wright. Numerous  improvements  in  cotton- 
spinning  have  been  introduced  up  to  the  present 
day,  but  they  are  all  modifications  of  the  original 
inventions.  Ajnong  these  is  the  throstle,  an 
extension  and  simplification  of  the  original  spin- 
ning-frame, introduced  about  the  year  1810. 
The  first  machines  set  up  in  the  United,  States 
were  at  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in  1786,  by 
two  Scotchmen.  In  1S12,  FnaciB  C.  Lowell 
l-ctizecDvCjOOQlC 
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introduced  the  Cartwright  power-loom  &t  Lowell, 
MsM.,  which  is  now  the  largeet  catton-nuuiu- 
facturing  center  in  America.  There  are  also  ex- 
teniive  millH  in  active  operation  in  Alabama, 
Geoi^i  and  other  Southern  States.  In  1907, 
Great  Britain  had  £2,000.000  Bpindles  in  opera- 
tion; the  continent  of  Europe,  36,800,000; 
United  States,  25,924,000;  and  the  East  Indies, 
5,400.000. 

Credit)  in  finance,  ia  the  poHtponement 
agreed  on  by  the  parties  of  the  payment  of  a 
debt  to  a  future  day.  It  implies  confidence  of 
the  creditor  in  the  debtor;  and  a  "credit  sys- 
tem" is  one  of  general  confidence  of  people  in 
each  other's  honesty,  solvency,  and  reaourcea. 
By  means  of  a  credit  system  a  comparatively 
small  stock  of  money  can  be  made  to  do  duty  for 
carrying  on  a  number  of  different  transactions; 
but  it  is  indispensable  for  every  good  system  of 
credit  that  money  must  be  instantly  available 
when  required,  and  this  principle  applies  to 
every  species  of  transaction  where  postponed 
payment  is  concerned.  Public  credit  is  the  con- 
fidence which  men  entertain  in  the  ability  and 
disposition  of  a  nation  to  make  good  its  engage- 
ments with  its  creditors;  or  the  estimation  in 
which  individualH  hold  the  public  promises  of 
payment,  whether  such  promises  are  eicpreseed 
or  implied.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  gen- 
eral credit  of  individuals  in  a  nation;  when 
merehants  and  others  are  wealthy  and  pimctual 
in  fulfilling  eoKHgementB;  or  when  they  transact 
business  with  honor  and  fidelity;  or  when  trans- 
fers of  property  are  mode  with  ease.  So  we 
speak  of  the  credit  of  a  bonk  when  general  con- 
fidence is  placed  in  its  ability  to  redeem  its  notes, 
and  the  credit  of  a  mercantile  house  reste  on  its 
supposed  ability  and  probity,  which  induce  men 
to  trust  to  its  engsAements.  When  the  public 
credit  is  questionable  it  raises  the  premium  on 

Cutlery.  A  term  comprising  all  cutting 
instruments  mode  of  steel,  but  more  particularly 
confined  to  the  manufacture  of  knives,  scissora, 
razors,  surreal  instruroentfi,  and  ewoids.  Those 
articles  which  require  the  edge  to  possess  sreat 
tenacity,  at  the  same  time  that  superior  hardness 
is  not  required,  are  made  from  sheer  steel.  The 
finer  kinds  of  cutlery  are  made  from  steel  which 
has  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  which  is  termed 
aat-aUel,  no  other  being  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish  and  very  keen  edge.  Razors  are  made 
of  cast-.Bteel,  the  edge  of  tne.jaior  requiring  the 
combined  advantages  of  creat  hardness  and 
tenacity.  After  the  razor-blade  is  formed,  it  is 
hardened  by  gradually  raising  it  to  a  bright-red 
beat,  and  plunging  it  into  cold  water.  It  is 
tempered  by  heating  it  afterwards  till  a  bright- 
ened part  appears  of  a  straw  color.  But  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  polished  steel  is  dis- 
played to  great  advantage  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  finer  kinds  of  scissoib.  Damascus  was 
anciently  famed  for  its  rators,  sabers,  and  swords 
—  the  latter  especially,  which  possessed  all  the  ] 
advantages  of  Qexibility,  elasticity,  and  hard-  ! 
ness,  while  they  presented  a  beautiful  wavy  ap- 
pearance called  the  Tualer,  It  is  not  known  how 
this  effect  la  produced;  but  it  is  well  imitated 
in  Europe  by  scooping  hollows  in  the  blade  and 
filling  tnem  up;    also  by  welding  together  a 


,  the  E^lish  and  German 
cutleiy  bos  been  long  celebrated  for  excellenoa 
and  cheapness.  The  manufacture  of  table  cut- 
lery in  the  United  States  was  introduced  in 
1S34  by  Mr.  John  Russell,  of  Greenfield,  Mass., 
and  has  assumed  such  an  importance  as  to 
command  a  lai^  export. 

Forestry  is  the  act,  occupation,  or  art  of 
forminf^  and  cultivating  forests^  the  systematic 
utilization,  reproduction  and  unprovement  In 
productive  capacity  of  trees  in  masses,  incliiding 
the  planting  and  culture  of  new  forests.  The 
usefulness  of  forests  to  man  lies:  (1)  in  thdr 
furnishing  him  with  timber  for  fuel  and  for 
manufacturing  and  building  purposes  as  w^ 
as  with  other  serviceable  products,  such  as  thdr 
bark,  their  sap  (by  distillation),  turpenUne, 
creosote,  wood  alcohol,  vanilin,  etc.;  also  ler- 
tilizera,  fodders,  materials  for  textile  fabrics, 
dyes,  inks,  etc.  (2)  in  their  infiuence  on  climate, 
by  furnishing  large  tracts  of  superior  coolness, 
by  conserving  humidity,  decreasing  evapoA' 
tion,  breaking  the  force  of  winds,  ete.  (3)  In 
their  influence  on  the  waterflow,  by  keeping 
the  ground  more  moist,  conserving  the  sprmgs, 
making  the  outfiow  of  water  more  steady  and 
regular,  and  causing  the  snow  within  them  to 
melt  more  slowlv,  thus  preventing  dangerous 
Hoods;  causing  tfaJe  rainfall  to  sink  slowly  into 
the  soil  rather  than  to  flow  in  torrente  over  the 
surface;  also  bv  holding  the  soil  together  with 
their  roots,  so  keeping  the  hillsides  from  being 
denuded  and  preventing  their  soil  from  being 
carried  down  over  the  cultivable  fields  below, 
sanding  over  valleys  and  silting  up  streams. 
This  being  the  cose,  not  only  private  interest 
exists  in  forests  but  a  public  interest,  which 
necessitates  at  times  governmental  action  —  an 
action  to  which  in  tOB  United  States  we  have 
but  recentl3^  awaked.  Such  action  rests  on  the 
following  principles:  (1)  The  widest  scope  should 
be  aLoirad  to  private  enterprise  in  production, 
care  being  taken  that  abundant  ^tistics  in 
regard  to  supply  and  demand  and  opportunitv 
for  education  on  the  subject  be  fumishea. 
(2)  Adequate  legal  protection  should  be  given 
to  forest  property.  (3)  Whenever  improper 
management  threatens  daniage  to  neighoonng 
property  the  State  should  interfere  to  enforee 

6 roper  management.  (4)  Wherever  public  wel- 
ire  demands  the  reforestation  of  denuded  tracts 
the  State  should  assist  individual  or  communal 
enterprise  in  performinK  this,  or  else  do  the 
reforesting  as  a  work  of  internal  improvement. 
(5)  In  coses  where  a  permanent  forest  is  desir- 
able and  private  interest  can  not  be  relied  on 
for  ite  proper  management,  the  State  should 
own  and  manage  it. 

The  total  woodland  area  in  the  Umted  States 
is  estimated  at  1,094,514  square  miles,  or  about 
699,500,000  acres,  which  is  thirty-sLx  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area,  Alaska  not 
included.  The  total  annual  oonsumptioD  of 
manufactured  forest  products  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  census 
of  1S90,  is  more  than  18,000,000,000  cubic  feet, 
divided  approximately  as  follows:  Lumber  mar- 
ket and  manufactures,  2,250,000,000  cubic  feet; 
fuel,   15,000,000,000  cubic  feet;    railroad  ties, 
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27,000,000  Gubio  feet;  fendng,  30,000,000  cubic 
feet;  other  items,  1,000,000,000  cubic  feet. 
The  amount  of  cubic  feet  of  BtancliDg  timber 
neceasary  to  produce  ttieae  quantities  of  usabie 
mateiml  is  immensely  greater,  probsbly  almost 
double.  The  value  of  the  annual  products  of 
our  foTestB  was  estimated  by  the  census  of  1800, 
atSl,038,6I6,947.    At  the  present  rate  of  cutting, 


tlie  forest  land  of  the  United  States  oannot  long 
meet  the  enormous  demand  made  upon  it.  By 
tar  the  greater  part  of  the  white  pine  has  been 
cut,  and  vast  inroads  have  been  made  into  the 
supply  of  other  valuable  timbers.  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  more  timber  falls  by 
fire  than  by  the  axe.  The  averaee  annual  loss 
from  file  is  not  less  than  $20,000,000. 
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Carriages  and  wa»iiiB,  .   .    . 

»lk  and  lUk  goods 

Cars,  railroad  and  street,  snd 

tablishments  operaleci  by 

Tobat™."hewing"i^kT^| 
and  snuff     ....... 

Ajpicultural  implemeDts, .    . 

Tinanitbiac.  copperamlthtng. 
and  aheet-iroa  working,   . 

liquors,  diitilial 

Hoflie^  and  knit  goods.  .    . 

El*ctni»l     appantua     and 

Fainting  aod  p^>er  banging. 
BlacknnithiDg    and     wbeel- 

H^fclTai^st^  ^rk;  : 

Cnnfectioiieiy,    ....... 

fiblpb'uild'iag. '   ','.'.'.'.'. 
MUlinery,  custom  work,  .    . 


33,S23.25S 
182,232,009 


B8,008,£70 
22,501,091 


42.638310 
31.873,368 


23,342,783 

7.109,821 
22.450.880 

22,165,039 
1,733.218 
24,358,627 


10,887,687 
12,436.290 


1,221 

377.812.876 
307338,590 

640,052,849 
220,140.323 
264.859,062 
296.633.150 
176,611,708 
218.637,292 


17,425.341 
'4,205,166 


39,328,866 
60!  535  [590 


14,179.708 

M.270.4S1 
12.492,618 
M,Sze313 


203.693,6! 

176.667,34 
176.46e,3C 

188.343,0C 
166.131,67 

160,223,11 

169,336,63 

153,I( 

131,852.667 

131.196,277 
127,326,182 
123,626,384 
121,537,276 
107,256,258 


101,207.4: 
100,310.720 
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BKROr 
EUTAB 

Capital 

AVCB- 

VAI.D.  or  Pmopdct. 

""■""'^ 

Waoes 

1 
Net           1         OroB 

Ruk 

CoSnmndapiM.rautiDSkDd 
eriodiog 

.J 

2.020 

360 

1,S08 

S 

■28.436,807 
80,001^30 
43.354.130 

37,200,703 
34.4a  1.461 

27.743.067 
61,423,903 

iiSS 

30,304.353 
82,086.438 
42.501.782 

e,387 

J!® 

ii;oo7 

30,401 
52.818 

20.646 
9.437 
20.405 
ei.B7B 

t  ! 
IC 

f 

'1 

4se.7m 

Sffi 

143:460 

060,703 
084,710 

11  .226 
754.787 

1 

43 
43 

36 
43 

23 
2] 

i 

668 
005 

SOB 

ni '  'S:ifo;^Sg 

Fn.it.  »nd  vwUblea.  e»n- 

446  1       58.720,032  j    48 
S3S  '       60.668,313      49 

Inuiwork.  an^lwtunl  and 

SHI   SK!? 

80S          52,627.030 

Sill   iS:il!:ISI 

51 

IMPORTS  AIVD  EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES 

FROM    THE    LATEST  STATISTICS 


Dame$lie  AfarcAondvo 
Aan^uitunl  ImpleDientA. 
XTuniinumandHuiurK- 

BkIu,  Mnpa.  Enmv- 
inn.  and  otber  t^at- 

Brua.  and  Maiiutacturea 

ol 

BmdaCuSi:  Corn, 

BnadituS*:' Oatlg.' 

Bnulitiid*:'  Wbtttt. 

Bmdstu^a:' Wheat. 

Flour,  baireb,  .... 
Ckn.  Ckrriagn,  and  othar 

Vehicles  and  psrU  of. 
Chemicala.  Drugs.  Dyn, 

and  Uedicmex.  .  .  . 
Clocks  and  Watches  an.l 

parte  of 

Owl:  AnthnicJte.  tons.  . 
Coal:  Bituminoua.  tons, . 
Copp«r  Ore,  loos.  .  .  . 
Copper  Uanufacturea  o(. 
Cotton.  [Jiuiianutactured 

Coltoa.  Manuf&fiures'ol' 

Earthen,      Stone,      and 

China  Ware 

Fiben,  Vnetables.'  and 
Textile  Grusea,  Man- 
Fish,.'  "™°'.  ;  ;  ;  :  j 

Fruit,  Apples,  green  or  i 

ripe,  barrels 

Fnutsand  Nuts,  all  other, 
FuisaDdFurSltins,  .  . 
Glass  and  Glassware. .  , 
Glucose  or  Giape  Uudt,  | 

Eiplosii-ea. 

Hops,  pcjundH 

India  Rubber  Hanufac- 

InsU-^ente'  [or   Bci^- 

InioandSl«el,  Uauufkc^ 
turn  of 

Leather,  and  Maaufac- 
tureeof 

MsJt  Liquors 


6,813,107 
4,680,465 
44,261,810 
1,670.881 
60.214.388 
62.17S.397 
20,513,407 
20,373.036 

3.169.272 

12.154.640 
22.573.122 

1.838.5S8 
04.762,110 

181,277,797 
32,305,412 

1.007.000 
8,508,711 

3.308,112 
5,536,850 

4.652,966 
12.936,400 
7.139.221 
2,604,717 
3,017.527 

4.082.402 

978,287 
3,631,972 

7,428,714 

13,061.455 

181,530,871 


Nickel.  Nickel  0 


Oils:  Animal,  callons.  .    . 
Oils:  Hiuenl,  Crude,  gsl- 


Oils:  Miaeni,  Reeped  o 
HanufactuKd.  .    .    . 

Oils:  Vegetable,   .    .    . 

Paints.     FiEments,     an 
Colon,     .    . 

Faper,aDd  Mam 

Panffine.  Paiml 
pouods. 


Paimffine  Wax, 


Fro  vision 
Produc 


:  OleomaiMrino 
:    Other  lUeat 

:  Dairy  Prodi 


Spirit.,     Distilled 

proof 

&%*„ 

p-pj: 

inufac- 

vt^l  """'■' 

urceoi 

Total  Exports,  Domes- 
tic Hdse 

Eiporle.  ForeicD  Uer- 


Specie:  Silver,    -  -    .    . 

Total  Eiporta,  DouMS- 
tic  and  ForeiKn,  . .    . 


I85..51 1,773 
480,017,035 


21,237,603 
340,742.804 


0.030.092 

3e,0I3,Ul 


831,112 

33.377,398 
6.73S.613 
4.007333 

83.340.57S 
2,287.9M 

00,382.670 


ll,S53.7t8A3< 
a7.133.0U 
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ARTICLE. 

tJU*NTlTlM 

_^-' 

UB. 

AsncLE. 

QUiKTlT... 

VALcae 

Utrrhandiu 

; 

".•3'm'SiSS-""-: 

Cork  Wood,  and  Uanu- 

i 

KSS 

Fiber.,    Veg»t«bi«,    Un- 

5,728,472 

42 

Fun,  aod  ManufarturcB 

f  1.434.42 1.425 

Hide,  and  Slin..  other 

370,083,8  IG 

83 

204.546 

105,848.388 

70 

206,418 

6pwi«:  SUvM,  .... 

42.S46.624 

40 

587.865 

Total  Import!,  .... 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 


Argentina.     .    .    . 
A  lutria-Kunsary. 

ttS. :  :  :  : 


Cape  of  G<H>d  Hop*. 


1    taly 

;KSa,:  :  :  :  :  : 

."S'^  :::::: 

'Sweden, 

ISwitierland 

IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS  OF  UNITED   STATES  BY   COUNTRIES 


CODNTBIES 

I»Po"^ 

Export, 

COVNTH.M 

lyPOKT. 

ElPOHTB 

40,897 

5SS 

Bermuda 

410,771 
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CODNTHIEB 

IxroBf 

'      EjtPOBT. 

CODNTBI.. 

Ihpobt* 

Exrosn 

.Uuutoba,  eU.,.   .    . 

M7 ,342.763 

»141  131  444 

t  1TO8.TS0 

ss 

S 

aB'^.'a^-  :  : 

80,418.524 

a.e32,2M 

17*0  2 

1          ^. :  : : 

Unigiay 

S.034.T01 

3,268.133 

ToUU. 

11,220,663.343 

11.717.943382 

India -Rubber.  A  peculiar  elastic  sub- 
atance  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogeo,  found 
in  Buspension  in  the  milky  juice  of  the  Siphonia 
Elastica,  and  other  arbor&cenus  planta.  The 
crude  rubber  ia  usually  prepared  where  the  juice 
is  collected,  by  drying  the  juice  over  a  fire  or  in 
the  Bun  on  molds  of  clay,  pa,ddles,  ot  lasta; 
by  evaporating  the  juice  in  the  sun  and  removing 
the  successive  pellicles  formed  on  the  Burface; 
or  by  coagulatiuK  the  juice,  as  in  Nicaragua,  by 
an  application  ol  the  juice  of  the  bejuca  vine, 
and  kneading  and  rolhng  the  coagulated  mass. 
Most  of  the  rubber  of  commerce  is  derived  from 
South  America,  from  Pari,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  Carthagena,  etc.;  smaller  quantities 
from  Java.  Penang,  Singapore,  Assam,  and 
South  Africa.  The  purest  comes  from  Pari  in 
large  bottles  and  thick  plates.  Prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  rubber  into  Europe  in  the  eariy 
Kt  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  it  had  already 
n  turned  to  various  domestic  and  industrial 
usea,  such  as  the  making  of  bottles,  eyrioges, 
boots,  and  waterproofing,  by  the  natives  and 
residents  along  the  ban^  of  the  Amazon.  In 
Europe  the  first  important  practical  applica- 
tions of  it  are  associated  with  the  names  of 
Mackintosh,  the  patentee  in  1823  of  a  water- 
proofing process  by  the  solution  ot  the  gum  in 
oil  of  turpentine  and  alcohol,  and  in  coaJ-tar, 
naphtha;  Hancock,  the  inventor  of  the  "mas- 
ticator," a  machine  for  the  condensation  of 
crude  lumps  or  shreds  of  caoutchouc,  as  im- 
ported, into  compact  homogeneous  blocks  for 
subsequent  division  into  cakes,  sheets,  rollers, 
etc.;  and  Goodyear,  the  inventor  of  the  vulcan- 
izing process,  patented  in  1644.  Since  then  its 
uses  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  Uiat  it  is  em- 


ployed in  every  department  of  industry.  Thus 
apart  from  its  use  in  blocks  and  sheets,  etc.,  in 
tapes  or  threads  for  weaving  into  elastic  tissues, 
and  as  varnish  for  waterproofing,  it  is  employed, 
in  combination  with  other  reainous  materials  in 
a  solvent  auck  as  naphtha,  as  a  cement  or  marine 
glue.  When  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphur,  etc.,  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
overshoes,  boots,  gloves,  Ufe-preservers,  gas-bags, 
steam  and  water  packing,  belting,  fire-hose,  tub- 
ing, springs,  tires,  artificial  sponges,  etc.  With 
a  larger  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  cured  or 
vulcanised  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature. 
it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  combs,  pen  and 
pencil  holders,  rulers,  inkstands,  buttons,  canea. 
syringes,  jewelry,  and,  when  colored  with  ver- 
milion, for  mountings  for  artificial  teeth,  etc. 
In  combination  with  asphalts,  oils,  and  sulphur, 
etc,  and  vulcanized  (kerite)  it  is  used  for  cover- 
ing telegraph  wires. 

Insurance.  The  act  of  providing  against 
a  possible  loss,  by  entering  into  a  contract  with 
one  who  is  willing  to  give  assurance ;  that  is,  to 
bind  himself  to  make  good  such  possible  loss, 
should  it  occur.  The  instrument  by  which  the 
contract  is  made  is  denominated  a  policy,  and 
the  stipulated  consideration  is  called  the  pre- 
mium. In  this  country,  Fire  and  Marine  insur- 
ance are  almost  invariably  effected  by  joinU 
stock  companies,  whose  modes  of  operations  are 
too  well  known  to  call  for  expatiation  here. 
Life  Insurance  (to  which  the  wonl  "aasurance" 
is  now  more  generally  applied)  is  a  contract  by 
which  a  party,  for  a  certain  premium,  agrees  to 
pay  a  certain  sum,  ahould  a  person,  to  whoae 
life  it  relates,  die  within  a  time  specified;  or  to 
pay  the  executors  of  the  insured  a  c    '    "  
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Rt  tbe  time  of  bis  death.  Such  policies,  how- 
ever, formerly  made  an  exception  u  the  cose  of 
death  by  suidde.  By  this  means,  a  family  may 
be  furnished  with  means  of  aupport  in  case  of 
the  death  of  its  head,  AcconTing  to  oeneral 
practice,  a  life  insurance  is  seldom  made  oy  the 
payment  of  a  single  sum  at  tbe  time  it  is  effected, 
but  almost  always  by  the  payment  of  an  anaual 
premium  during  its  continuance.  An  individual, 
therefore,  who  has  insured  a  sum  on  his  own 
life,  would  forfeit  certain  advantages  of  the  in- 
surance were  he  not  to  continue  regularly  to 
make  his  periodical  payments.  Life  insura 
is  conducted  by  several  kinds  .of  societies; 
the  proprietary,  mvtwd  insurance,  and  mixed  to- 
cietia.  The  proprietary,  or  joint-stock  com- 
panies, are  formed  of  persona  who  have  sub- 
scribed a  capital,  on. the  insurance  of  which  the 
business  of  the  company  is  carried  on,  and  who 
divide  the  profits  entirely  among  themselves. 
In  the  mutual  insurance  societies,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  proprietary,  the  assured  being 
likewise  the  assurers,  and  dividing  the  profits 
among  themselves,  after  deducting  the  expenses 
of  management,  and  reserving  a  guaranty  fund. 
In  the  mixed  class  of  oQiceB,  which  is  the  most 
numerous  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  pro- 
prietary, hut,  at  the  same  time,  the  assured  are 
allowed  to  participate  largely  in  tbe  profits  of 
tbe  society,  which  are  uaually  divided  in  the 
form  of  bonuses  at  stated  periods.  The  pre- 
miums to  be  paid  are  adjusted  according  to  the 
age  of  the  party  on  whose  hfe  the  insurance  is 
made;  being  lowest  on  young  lives,  and  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year  as  the  expectancy  of  life 
diminishes. 

It  is  within  the  past  sixt^  years  that  the  vast 
business  of  life  insurance  in  the  United  States 
has  been  developed.  The  experimental  stage 
was  ended  and  tne  era  of  advance  was  opened 
when,  in  1843,  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Cora- 

Eany  of  New  York  began  business,  its  firet  policy 
avmg  been  issued  on  February  1st  of  that  year. 
Since  then  a  large  number  of  bfe  insurance  com- 

Euies  have  been  established.  The  following 
t  includes  those  now  transacting  business 
which  had  their  inception  between  1843  and  1860 
inclusive,  arranged  according  to  the  date  of  the 
first  policy  issued : 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  1S43;  New 
England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  tympany  (1), 
1844;  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  Mu' 
tual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  State 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  (3),  1845; 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
1846;  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
1847;  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
1849;  National  Life  Insurance  Company  ot  Ver- 
mont, United  States  Life  Insurance  Company, 
^tna  Life  Insurance  Company,  Manhattan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  18fi0;  Massachusetts  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company,  Phtcnix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Berkshire  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  (4),  1851 ;  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  1858;  Equitable  Life 
Assuraace  Society,  1859;  Waidiington  Life  In- 
surance ComjMiny,  Home  Life  Insurance  Com- 
puiT,  Qermania  Life  Insurance  Company,  1860. 

How  life  insurance  has  progressed  since  the 
early  part  of  1843  is  shown  m  the  subjoined 
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1,236.000,000 

i3es.ooo.ooo 
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The  following  is  the  table  of  expectation  of 
life  usually  recognised  by  American  life  insure 
ance  companies: 


EXPECTATION 
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Interest  is  the  allowance  made  for  the  loan 
or  retention  of  a  sum  of  money  which  is  lent  for, 
or  becomes  due  at,  a  certain  time;  this  allow- 
ance being  generally  estimated  at  so  much  per 
cent,  per  annum,  that  is,  so  much  for  the  use  of 
SlOO  Sot  a  year.  The  money  lent  or  forborne  is 
called  the  principal ;  the  sum  paid  for  the  use  of 
it,  the  intereet.  The  interest  of  1100  for  one 
year  is  called  the  rate  per  cent.,  and  tbe  sum  of 
any  principal  and  its  interest  together,  the 
amount.  Interest  is  either  simple  or  compound. 
Simple  interest  is  that  which  is  allowed  upon  the 
principail  only,  for  the  whole  time  of  the  loan  or 
forbeaianoe.  Compound  interest  is  that  which 
arises  from  any  sum  or  principal  in  a  given  time 
by  increasing  the  principal,  at  fixed  periods,  by 
the  interest  then  due,  and  hence  obtaining  inter- 
est upon  both  interest  and  principal.  The  rate 
of  interest,  supposing  the  security  for  tbe  prin- 
cipal to  be  equal,  depends  obviously  upon  what 
may  be  made  by  the  employment  of  money  in 
various  industrious  undertaking,  or  on  the  rate 
of  profit.  Where  profiU  are  nigh,  interest  is 
high,  and  vice  versa;  in  fact,  the  rate  of  interest 
is  simply  the  net  profit  on  capital.  Besides  this, 
however,  the  interest  on  each  particular  loan 
must  further  vary  according  to  the  supposed 
risk  of  the  lender,  etc.  Bills  and  notes,  by  the 
usage  of  trade,  carry  interest  from  the  date  they 
become  doe;  such  interest  being  recoverable  as 
damages,  but  the  jury  are  not  bound  to  give 
it.^  In  the  United  States  interest  is  generally 
awarded  by  the  courts  on  overdue  debts. 
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COMMERCIAL  LAW 


BTATUTEB  OF  LIMITATION 

EXEMPTION    LAWS 

NtrTEi. 

OnN 

Debt 

'S' 

^XUPT 

JmUMlICTIOH 

&r*TM  Km  Tmk- 

20 

s 

No 

•  1.000 

ia.ooo 

SlOO 

Alabuu. 

S 

1 

No 

600 

2.600 

300 

Ariiona. 

10 

fi 

No 

fiOO 

2,500 

300 

ArkmnsBO. 

5 

4 

No 

5.000 

300 

10 

« 

No 

2.000 

300 

Colondo. 

7 

e 

No 

1.000 

100 

ConniKUcut. 

10 

0 

No 

200 

200 

Delawm. 

12 

3 

No 

300 

300 

Diatriot  or  Coluntbift. 

20 

6 

No 

1.000 

leOAcrta 

100 

Flori<ik. 

7 

» 

No 

300 

1.000 

100 

G«r»». 

6 

s 

No 

5.000 

300 

ItUbo. 

20 

10 

No 

400 

1.000 

200 

lUioob. 

20 

10 

No 

600 

or    000 

200 

lodiuk. 

20 

10 

No 

200 

Of  «  Ac™ 

100 

Iowa. 

6 

3 

No 

ISO  Acres 

K>DIU. 

IG 

* 

No 

250 

1.000 

100 

Kentucky. 

10 

No 

ToUl.  2.000 

100 

LouiiiML 

20 

20 

8 

No 

600 

20 

MBioe. 

12 

No 

100 

lOO 

MarvlBod. 

20 

e 

Y« 

SOO 

1.000 

OandlO 

No 

800 

1.500 

300 

Miebiean. 

e 

No 

200 

80  Acre* 

100 

HionsoU. 

7 

No 

2.000 

200 

10 

10 

No 

300 

1.600  (min.) 

250 

HiBHuri. 

10 

No 

2.500 

W 

MonUntu 

s 

No 

500 

or  2.000 

200 

6 

No 

5.000 

300 

Nevula. 

20 

No 

600 

13i 

20 

No 

200 

1.000 
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New  Jeosy. 

7 

No 

500 

1.000 

100 

New  Ueiico. 

20 

No 
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200 

New  York. 

10 

No 

soo 

1.000 
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10 

No 

1.500 

5.000 

200 
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5 

12 

-   No 

100 

1.000 

300 
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1 

No 

6.000 

200 

Oklahoma. 

10 

No 

1.500 

250 

Ore^o. 

s 

No 

300 

600 

FenDaylniiM. 

20 

Y» 

300 
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20 

No 
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1.000 

100 

South  CarolinA. 

20 

No 

750 

6.000 

100 

South  DakoU. 

10 

No 

1.000 

500 

TeDDfMM. 

10 

No 

800 

5.000 

200 

Tm«. 

8 

No 

2.000 

300 

Utah. 

S 

14 

No 

200 

600 

200 

Vermont. 

20 

No 

2.000 

100 

Vii«inia. 

6 

No 

1.500 

2.000 

100 

10 

10 

No 

200 

1.000 

300 

WatVupnia. 

20 

No 

200 

5,000 

200 

WiscoDSln. 

8 

Y«« 

600 

1.500 

200 

Wyomii* 
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Iron.  A  metallic  element  very  widely  dif- 
fused in  nature,  itnd  occurrinK  in  Kreat  abun- 
dance in  manyjiarta  of  the  worid.  IIb  symbol  is 
Fe,  from  the  Latin  word  lerrum;  atmospheric 
weight,  56.  In  the  perfectly  pure  state,  iron  is 
almost  unknown.  In  the  arts,  it  is  met  with  in 
the  forma  of  malleable  iron,  steel  and  cast  iron. 
The  first  being  iron  as  free  from  impurities  as  it 


is  possible  to  get  it,  and  the  other  two  being  iron 
containing  carbon  in  proportion?  varying  from 
0.65  to  upwards  of  5.0  per  cent.  Good  malieable 
iron,  knows  also  as  wrought  iron,  is  oE  a  grayish 
color.  Its  metting-point  approaches  that  of 
platinum;  although  at  temperature  far  below 
this  it  assumes  a  soft,  paety  condition,  and  is 
capable  of  being  welded  togetbec^into  one  maaa. 
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This  property  of  iron  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
manufacturing  operations.  Its  hardness  and 
toughness  are  scarcely  altered  by  heating  to  red- 
ness and  cooling  suddenly,  forming  in  this  re- 
spect a  striking  contrast  to  steel  and  cast  iron. 
It  is  very  tnsJleable  and  ductile,  and  at  a  red 
beat  may  be  hammered  and  rolled  into  any 
desired  form.  By  these  operations,  it  acquires 
a  fibrous  texture,  and  increases  greatly  in  tena- 
city. The  presence  of  foreign  substances  modifies 
the  working  properties  of  wrought  iron;  thus, 
sulphur  in  quantities  of  upwards"  of  0.01  per 
cent,  renders  it  what  is  technically  called  red 
lAort — that  is,  brittle  and  non-tenacious  at  a 
red  heat.  Phosphorus,  if  present  in  quantities 
of  more  than  0.5  per  cent.,  renders  the  iron  brittle 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  cold  snort.  In  dry  air  malleable 
iron  is  unchanged,  but  air  and  moisture  quickly 
oxidize  it,  forming  a  tied  rust,  which  in  time 
would  eat  throu^  the  whole  mass.  When 
heated  tji  whiteness  in  a  current  of  air,  malleable 
iron  bums  with  vivid  scintillations,  producing 
magnetic  oxide,  and  at  a  red  heat  decomposes 
aqueous  vapor;  forming  magnetic  oxide  and 
evolving  hydrc^n.  Cast  iron,  or  pie  iron,  is 
iron  containing  the  highest  amount  ot  carbon. 
There  are  two  kinds,  viz:  gray  cast  iron,  which 
is  granular  in  t«xture  and  of  a  eray  color-  and 
white  cast  iren,  which  is  much  whiter,  has  a 
crystalline  and  somewhat  conchoidal  fracture, 
and  is  very  hard  and  brittle.  The  chief  dilTer- 
ence  between  these  two  kinds  of  cast  iron  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  state  in  which  the  carbon  is 
contained  in  them.  The  carbon  may  be  re- 
moved from  cast  iron  by  heating  it  to  the  weld- 
ing point  and  stirring  it  about  in  the  air  or  with 
oxide  of  iron  (Puddling  process),  or  by  blowing 
air  thibugh  it  in  the  melted  state  (Bessemer  pro- 
eest).  In  the  latter  operation  the  heat  produced 
bj^  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  is  sufficient  to 
raise  the  temperature  to  such  a  degree,  that 
when  at  last  the  carbon  is  all  burnt  off  the  result- 
ing malleable  iron  is  still  in  the  liquid  state. 
If  these  operaUons  are  stopped  before  all  the 
carbon  is  burnt  off,  steel  of  various  qualities  is 
produced.    Cast  iron  is  the  form  in  which  the 


metal  is  almost  invariably  prepared  from  its  ore, 
by  processes  whose  description  would  occupy  too 
much  space,  the  reader  beisg  therefore  referred 
to  works  on  metallurgy  for  further  details.  The 
most  important  iron  ores  are  magnetite,  or  mag- 
netic iron  ore,  which  has  a  black  metallic  luster, 
sometimes  forms  mountainous  masses,  and  con- 
tains 72.41  per  cent,  of  iron.  Hirmattte  red  iron 
ore,  or  oligistie  iron,  which  is  ferric  oxide,  occurs 
either  crystalline  or  massive,  and  contains  70  per 
cent,  ot  iron.  Speadar  iron  ore,  or  elba  iron  ore, 
which  is  also  a  ferric  oxide,  and  is  iron  grav  and 
crystalline.  Brown  iron  ore,  which  is  a  nyarated 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  contains  when  pure  50.89  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  is  of  a  compact  earthy  app^- 
ance.  Spathic  iron  ore,  or  sparry  iron  ore,  a 
native  protocarbonate  of  iron,  crystallizing  in 
iDBsses  of  a  light  yellowish  color,  and  containing 
48.27  per  cent,  of  iron.  And  day  iron  ore,  which 
consists  of  hsmatite  orspathic  iron  ore  with  clay. 
In  1906,  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel 
in  the  principal  producing  countries  of  the  world 
was  as  follows: 


France. I     3,310.0] 

Gernmny, 12,478.« 

Italy, I  30.4E 


United  Sl«C«a,   . 


AUol 


In  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania  is  still  far 
in  advance  as  a  producer  of  pig  iron.  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  Alabama  follow  in  the  order  named. 
Pennsylvania  produces  one-half  of  the  Bessemer 
pig  iron,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  low  phos- 

Ehorus,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  basic,  and 
igh  percentages  of  the  other  grades,  as  well  as 
fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  cast  steel  and  rolled  iron 
and  steel  products  of  the  country.  Ohio  ranks 
second,  Illinois  third,  and  New  York  fourth  in 
mill  products. 
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Radium.  A  newly  discovered  element  of 
intense  activity,  casting  off  minute  corpuBcles  at 
a  velocity  of  130,000  miles  per  second,  and  with- 
out appreciably  diminishing  in  substance.  Rad- 
ium IS  exceedingly  rare  and  costly,  enormous 
quantities  of  pitchblende  yielding  only  a  minute 
amount  of  the  element.  M.  and  Madame  Curie, 
the  discoverera  of  radium,  are  authority  for  the 
statement  that  a  pound  of  radium,  if  it  could  be 
had,  would  have  a  value  of  nearly  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  that  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  grain  costs 
five  dollars.  Many  scientists  affirm  that  radium 
can  pve  lieht  without  beat  or  combustion.  Sir 
William  &msay  has  demonstrated  that  the 
emanations  of  radium,  under  certain  conditions, 
have  the  power  to  transmute  certain  substances. 
1^  same  claim  was  made  by  Prof.  McCoy  of 
tbe  University  of  Chicago,  eariy  in  1008. 

Railroad.  A  road  constructed  of  tracks 
of  iron,  called  rails,  on  which  roll  the  wheels  of 
carriages  drawn  either  by  horses  or  by  steam- 
engines,  and  to  which  they  are  confined  by 
le<Q|ee  or  flanges  raised  on  the  tires  of  the  wheels. 
Nearly  two  centuries  before  the  introduction  of 
the  locomotive,  wooden  rails  were  used  at  tlie 
collieries,  in  the  north  of  England ;  their  upper 
surfaces  being,  at  a  later  period,  covered  with  a 
plate  or  bar  of  iron,  to  render  them  more  dur- 
able; and  about  the  year  1776,  flanges  being 
added  to  them  to  keep  the  wagons  from  running 
oft.  Tlie  imperfections  of  plate,  or  as  they  were 
also  called  tram  rails,  led,  about  the  year  ISOl, 
to  the  adoption  of  edge  rails,  or  those  at  present 
exclusively  used;  and,  soon  after,  cast  iron  was 
supplanted  by  wrought  iron,  in  their  manufac- 
ture. The  use  of  locomotives,  instead  of  ani- 
mals, was  suggested  in  1704;  but  no  locomotive 
seema  to  have  been  constructed  until  1805.  At 
first  cogged  wheels,  and  various  kinds  of  pro- 
pellers, were  employed  with  locomotives,  from 
an  erroneous  supposition  that  there  would  not 
be  sufficient  friction  between  the  driving-wheds 


and  rails  to  prevent  the  former  from  turning 
round,  without  the  production  of  p^DgTe8ai^■e 
motions;  but  in  1814,  plain  wheels  were  tried 
and  found  perfectly  efficient.  The  locomotive 
did  not  come  into  practical  use  until  the  opening 
of  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Railway  in 
1830;  although  the  first  railway  Act  received 
the  sanction  of  the  British  legislature  in  1801, 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  Surrey  Iron  Rail- 
way Company.  This  was  indeed  a  compara- 
tively trifling  enterprise,  tor  it  extended  only 
from  Wandsworth  to  Croydon,  and  was  merely 
applicable  for  the  carriage  of  coala,  Ume,  ete., 
the  moving-power  being  derived  from  horses 
alone.  In  the  United  States  a  horse-r^lroad 
was  completed  in  IS27,  from  the  granite  quar- 
ries of  Quincy,  Mass.,  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
to  the  Neponset  River.  A  second  road  was  laid 
out  in  January,  1827,  from  the  coal-mines  of 
Mauch  Chunk,  Penn.,  to  the  Lehigh  Ri\-er,  a 
distance  of  nine  miles,  and  with  various  ramifi- 
cationa  the  whole  length  exceeded  thirteen  miles. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  in 
1828,  constructed  a  railroad  from  their  coal- 
mines to  Honesdole,  the  teiminus  of  their  canal, 
and  sent  a  commissioner  to  England  for  the  pui^ 
chase  of  rail,  iron,  and  locomotives.  In  the 
spring  of  1829,  these  locomotives  arrived  in  this 
country.     Of  the  succeeding  great  railway  cnter- 

S-ises,  one  of  the  principal  was  the  Baltimore  & 
hio  line,  commenced  in  1828,  and  originally 
planned  tor  horse-cars  only,  but,  mfluenced  by 
the  success  of  steam  locomotives  in  Englanii, 
their  employment  was  adopted  on  this  road  in- 
stead of  horse-power.  In  August,  1830,  the 
Hudson  &  Mohawk  Railroad,  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady,  was  commenced.  Several  similar 
enterprises  were  undertaken  in  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  region  in  1S30,  and  in  the  legidative  session 
of  1830-31  no  fewer  than  twelve  railroad  com- 
panies were  incomorated.  In  1831  the  Balti- 
more   &    Susquehanna    Bailroad    ooounenoed 
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operations.  Such  were  the  beginnings  of  these 
vast  undertakiDgB  which  now  permeate  all  por- 
tions of  the  United  States.  The  fallowing  table, 
from  "Poor's  Manual,"  ahows  the  mileage,  aaseta,  | 
liabilities,  earnings,  expenditures,  and  traffic 
of  aU  surface  steam  railroads  in  the  United 
States: 


UilcaR  ot  Railrvsds 224.382.19 

Second  TracLi  aod  r>i<linff 96,651.19 

ToUl  Traeli 324,033,38 

Sted  R*ils  in  Track 314.713.50 

Iron  Itoila  in  Tnck 9.3J0.SS 

Locomotivm 58.301 

Can.  Punennr 35.321 

Can.  BaBKBKc  M«il,  elc 11,852 

Can,  Freigbt, Z.0B4.2I4 

Total  Reveniu  Can 2,131.487 

Capital  Sloclt »7.458. 128.785 

Bonded  Debt, 9.043.286.284 

Unfunded  l>el) 1 170,386,175 

Cutrent  AMOunls 857,734,107 

Sinkini  and  Otber  Funds 239,727,545 

Total  liabilitise (17,709,203,958 


Coet  a(  Railroad  and  Equipment,  .    .    .  tl3, 384.275,191 

Other  InvnUnents 3.022.874.372 

Sundry  A»eU 502.000.900 

Current  Accounts '.....  979,730.908 ' 

ToUlAaseU (18.558,881,437' 

Eic«  ol  Assets  over  Liabilitiu,  .    ,  (780.617. 481 

Mil«a  or  Railroad  Operated 225,227.23 

Passengen  Carried 800,648,574  , 

Pauenger  Mileage 28.100,110.577' 

TonaoTFreiKht  MoveH 1.722.210,281 

Freight  Uileage 228.137.507,807 

FaHeDiten (574.718,578 

FreiKhl 1.825,001,858 

Uiscellaneous 202,977,007 

Total  Traffic  Revenue (2.602,757,503 

Net  Earnings (833,830.600 

RMcipU  from  Other  Sourcea 128,015,081 

Total  Available  Revenue (001,854,081 

Istereat  on  Bonds 101 

Other  Interest, 129 

Dividends  on  Stock IIS 

MiscellaDeoiu '26 

RsDtsls  — Interest 106 

Dividends 174 

Miscellaneous 156 

Tana, ,  !46 

Total  Payments (788,781,755 

BuipluB, (172,572,928 

The  capital  invested  In   the  railway^  of  the  world 
Is    apprDiimately;     Europe.    (23.049.778,500;     United 

8tat«.    (18,558,881.4371     other    parts  of    the  world. 
(5.063,834,122. 


at  the  head  of  all  mediums  for  rapid  and  elabo- 
rate communications.  As  a  system,  the  electric 
telegraph  involves  the  following  apparatus:  (1 ) 
a  battery  or  other  source  of  electric  power; 


(2)  B,  line-wire  or  conductor  for  conveying  the 
electric  current  from  one  station  to  anotner;  (3) 
the  apparatuH  for  transmitting,  interrupting, 
and,  if  necessary,  reversing  the  current  at  pjeaa- 
ure;  and  (4)  the  indicator  or  signaling  instru- 
ment. The  line-wires  for  overhead  tinea  are 
usually  of  iron,  protected  from  atmospheric  in- 
fluence by  galvanizing  or  by  being  varnished 
with  boiled  IinBeed-oil,  a  coatmg  of  lar,  or  other 
means,  and  are  supported  upon  posts,  to  which 
they  are  attached  by  insulators.  In  under- 
ground lines  the  wires  are  insulated  by  a  gutta- 
percha or  other  non-conducting  covering,  and 
mclosed  in  iron  or  lead  pipes.  The  battery  and 
line-wire  are  common  to  all  telegraphic  systems; 
it  is  in  the  method  of  producing  the  sienaJs  that 
the  great  variation  exists;  but  in  all  of  them 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  one  or  other  of 
the  three  following  properties  of  the  current: 
(1)  its  power  of  producing  the  deflection  of  a 
magnetic  needle,  as  in  the  galvanometer  (which 
see);  (2)  its  power  of  temporarily  magnetising 
soft  iron ;  and  (3)  its  power  of  producing  chemi- 
cal decomposition. 

The  elaUro-Tnagnetu:  instrument  of  Professor 
Morse,  which,  however,  in  its  perfected  form 
owed  much  to  the  genius  of  Morse's  associates, 
Joseph  Henry  and  Alfred  Vail,  is  an  application 
of  the  second  of  the  above  properties.  By  means 
of  an  electro-magnet,  an  armature,  whidi  is  at- 
tracted when  the  magnet  is  temporarily  mag- 
netized, a  lever  moved  by  the  armature,  and  a 
style  which  moves  with  the  lever,  this  instru- 
ment impresses  a  message  in  dots  and  dashes  on 
a  ribbon  of  moving  paper,  and  by  it  forty  worda 
may  be  sent  in  a  minute.  This  "dot  and  dash" 
system  which  was  invented  by  Morse,  is  now  in 
extensive  use.  A  modification  of  this  instru- 
ment, called  a  sounder,  in  which  the  lever  makes 
audible  sounds  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  brass 
rod,  indicates  the  message  by  the  length  of  the 
strokes  produced.  Frequently  the  Morse  ia 
simultaneously  a  recorder  and  sounder.  It 
being  necessary  that  this  instrument  should 
produce  sharp  and  distinct  impressions,  and  the 
current  being  weak  tor  stages  over  fifty  miles, 
a  relay,  or  subsidiary  electro-magnetic  circuit, 
is  added  to  it  in  the  case  of  longer  distances. 
The  transmitting  instrument  is  alever,  which, 
on  being  pressed,  permits  the  current  from  the 
battery  to  flow  into  the  hne-wire  during  the 
time  the  contact  is  made.  Both  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  merits  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
the  Morse  ia  the  most  extensively  used  Bystem, 
being  that  in  use  in  America  and  on  tiie  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  being  alJao  lar^ly  employed 
in  Britain,  wheatstone's  "  universal  telegraph  " 
ia  also  one  in  extensive  use.  The  currents  em- 
ployed are  magneto-electric,  and  are  alternately 
positive  and  nesative.  They  produce  successive 
reversals  of  polarity  in  the  delicate  mirror  or 
TeflectiTig  galvaTunneUr,  which  Sir  W,  Thomson 
invented  m  connection  with  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph. That  distinguished  electrician  has  in- 
vented a  self-recording  instrument,  consisting  of 
a  light  coil  of  wire,  very  delicately  suspended  in 
a  magnetic  fleld,  the  motions  of  wtiicb  coil,  when 
a  current  is  passed  through  it,  are  the  means  by 
which  messages  are  recorded.  The  coil  is  at- 
tached to  a  very  light  glass  mphon  in  the  shape 
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of  an  exceedingly  Sue  capillaty  tube,  throu^ 
which  ink  from  a,  reservoir  ia  drawn  by  electnc 

attrSiCtLon,  the  reservoir  and  the  moving  paper 
ribbon  upon  which  tbe  ink  faUa  being  oppositely 
electrihed.  The  extremity  of  the  siphon  ia  not 
in  contact  with,  but  only  very  near,  the  paper. 
When  there  ia  no  current  the  ink  traces  a  straight 
line;  when  the  current  is  passing  the  marks  or 
deviations  constituting  the  letters  are  produced. 
The  delicacy  and  rapidity  of  this  instrument  are 
even  greater  than  those  of  the  mirror  galvanom- 
eter, and  the  siphon  recorder  accordingly  ia 
highly  valued.  About  tbe  year  1837  euctric 
telegraphs  nrere  first  established  as  commercial 
epeculatioDS  in  three  different  countriee.  Stein- 
beil's  system  was  carried  out  at  Munich,  Morse's 
in  America,  and  Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  in  Eng- 
land. The  first  telegraphs  ever  constructed  for 
commercial  use  were  laid  down  by  Wheatstone 
and  Cooke  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  and 
Great  Western  Railways.  The  wires,  which  were 
buried  in  the  earth,  were  five  in  number,  each 
acting  on  a  separate  needle,  but  the  expensive- 
ness  of  this  plan  soon  led  to  its  being  given  up. 
The  aingle-needle  and  double-needle  telegraphs 
of  the  same  inventors  have  been  more  exten- 
sively used.  Among  recent  improvements  in 
electric  telegraphy  the  most  important  are  those 
by  which  a  wire  can  be  used  for  more  than  one 
message  at  a  time.  In  1S72,  a  workable  method 
of  sending  simultaneously  two  messages  in  op- 

SQsite  directions  on  the  same  line  waa  intro- 
uced,  and  it  was  also  discovered  that  two  mes- 
sages could  be  sent  in  tbe  same  direction  (duplex 
telegraphy).  Tbe  two  plans  being  combined 
formed  quadruplex  telegraphy,  by  which  the 
message-carrying  powers  of  the  wires' have  been 
greatly  multiplied. 

Wirelexa  Telegraphy  has  made  use  of  three  dif- 
ferent methods,  which  may  be  classed  as  con- 
duction, induction,  and  wave  methods.  In  the 
first  method  currents  are  sent  through  the  earth 
from  an  electrode  to  another  at  the  sending 
^tion.  By  induction,  use  is  made  of  the  prop- 
erty which  alternating  currents  poaaess  of  ex- 
citing similar  currenta  m  neighboring  conductorB, 
the  aim  being  to  get  as  intense  current  as  possible 
in  the  secondary  circuit.  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece, 
England,  by  combining  the  two  has  signaled 
forty  miles  thus.     The  third  method  is  by  elec- 


into  the  end  of  which  the  terminals  of  a  relay 
circuit  enter,  sent  thereto  br  a  transmitter. 
The  wave  falls  on  other  conductors,  and,  the 
apark  gap  beine  replaced  by  a  coherer,  the  relay 
cireuit  is  closed  and  a  signal  is  made.  Signor 
Marconi,  an  English  naturahied  Italian,  intro- 
duced the  latter  method,  by  which  he  haa  sig- 
naled across  the  Atlantic.  To  Marconi  is  gen- 
erally ascribed  the  honor  of  inventing  wireless 
telegraphy,  or  the  sending  of  tele^phic  mea- 
sagea  without  the  uae  of  other  medium  than  the 
atmosphere.  Trana-Atlontic  passenger  vessels 
are  now  fitted  out  with  wireless  telegraphic  appa- 
ratus, by  means  of  which  almost  constant  com- 
munication may  be  maintained  between  passing 
vessels  or  either  shore.  Wireless  telegraphy, 
from  the  commercial  standpoint,  has  yet  to 
prove  its  value  over  the  systems  at  present  in 


vogue.  Naval  and  military  strategy  have  under- 
gone changes  since  the  necessity  for  wire  and 
cable  communication  has  been  removed.  In  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  wireless  telegraphy  was  ex- 
tensively employed  with  great  precision  by  tbe 
fleets  of  both  powers. 

The  principal  system  in  America  is  that  of  tbe 
De  Forest  Wireless  Telegraph  Company.  The 
inventor,  Dr.  de  Forest,  u  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
and  claims  that  he  can  syntonise  his  circuits. 
The  receiver  in  this  system  is  a  telephonic  appa- 
ratus, and  from  twenty  to  thirty  words  a  minute 
can  be  transmitted  and  recorded.  The  main 
advantage  claimed  for  it  is  that  ita  usefulness  is 
not  impaired  by  the  presence  of  other  Eyslems 
unless  the  transmitting  stationa  are  practicaUy 
in  juxtaposition.  The  De  Forest  Wireless  Tele- 
graph Company  tranamitted  a  regular  daily 
news  service  from  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  in 
1904  to  various  newspapers,  and  messages  were 
sent  from  tbe  long-distance  tower  to  Chicago, 
300  miles  away.  The  speed  attained  was 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  words  a  minute.  The 
capacity  of  the  De  Forest  system  for  operating 
simultaneously  several  different  transmitters  was 
clearly  shown,  and  tbe  ability  of  the  operator  to 
tune  nis  receivera  at  will  to  various  transmitters 
with  different  wave-lengths.  The  company  has 
five  long-distance  naval  stations,  and  powerful 
land  stations  at  New  York,  Boston,  New  Or- 
leans, St.  Louis,  Chicago,  etc.;  and  it  is  claimed 
that  these  stations  are  able  to  operate  from  300 
to  1.200  miles  overland. 

Telephone,  an  instrument  used  for  the 
reproduction  of  sounds  at  a  distance  by  means 
of  electricity.  To  Charlea  G.  Page,  in  1837,  is 
due  tbe  eeneric  idea  from  which  the  invention 
of  the  telephone  became  a  reality.  Page  dis- 
covered that  the  sudden  magnetizing  and  de- 
magnetizing of  a  wire  or  rod  of  iron  caused  it 
to  give  out  sound.  By  the  use  erf  a  movable, 
^■ibrating  disc,  later  inventora  discovered  the 
possibility  of  producing  a  discontinuous  or  pul- 
sating current  which  might  be  made  to  set  a 
second  membrane  in  motion  and  so  to  repro- 
duce sound.  This  "  make-and-break  "  metnod 
of  varying  the  electric  current  tranHnitted  pei^ 
fectly  the  pitch  and  intennty  of  tones,  but 
omitted  the  third  and  necessarv  characteristic 
of  articulate  speech,  Quality.  The  current  must 
be  varied  continuously,  not  broken.  This  was 
accomplished  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  in 
1878.  Elisha  Gray,  also,  invented  a  practical 
speaking  telephone  at  about  the  same  tune,  but 
toe  courts,  alter  extended  litigation,  decided  in 
Bell's  favor. 

In  reality  very  umple  in  construction,  the 
telephone  is  difficult  to  explain  in  words.  To 
the  ordinary  user  it  seems  as  if  the  voice,  recog- 
nizable in  articidate  words,  and  even  clearly 
distinguishable  from  every  other  voice,  were 
carried  for  miles  over  a  wire.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  more  common  misconception.  Tbe 
listener  does  not  hear  any  person  talk.  All  that 
goes  over  th<  wire  is  thousands  of  continuously 
^-arying  impulses  of  electricity.  The  secret  of 
the  apparent  actual  transmission  of  tbe  human 
voice  lies  in  electrical  induction. 

It  is  a  well-establiahed,  and  generaQy  known 
phyai^l  law  that  electricity  produces  n ' 
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isro.  It  is  also  true,  however,  thnt  this  process 
caa  be  reversed,  that  mo^etism  produces  elec- 
tricity, and  it  was  of  this  fact  tnat  Bell  took 
advantage  in  his  original  telephone,  and  upon 
this  principle  that  tba  modern  telephone,  modi- 
fied only  slightly  in  action,  ia  constructed.  An 
approach  to,  or  a  reeedine  from,  a  wire  can?ing 
a  current,  produces  an  induced  current.  If  one 
of  the  pieces  be  a  magnet,  and  there  is  a  rapid 
approach  and  receding  by  a  piece  of  soft  iron, 
an  induced  current  is  also  produced.  Bell's 
system  consisted  of  a  transmitter,  line  nires, 
and  a  receiver,  the  two  instruments  being 
similar.  In  the  transmitter  a  long,  horseshoe 
magnet  is  placed,  upon  one  end  of  t^ich  seveTal 
layers  of  finely  insulated  wire  are  wound.  The 
ends  of  these  bobbins  are  attached  to  the  line 
wires  and  thus  they  become  part  of  the  circuit. 
No  current  passes  over  this  cireuit  ordinarily, 
but  one  can  be  induced,  If  a  piece  of  iron  is 
made  to  move  quickly,  to  tremble  near  the  bar 
magnet.  Hence,  a  thin  disc  of  sheet  iron  is 
fastened  securely  very  near  and  crosswise  to 
the  end  of  the  magnet.  The  voice  impinging 
upon  one  of  the  discs  causes  it  to  vibrate, 
approaching  and  receding  from  the  Eoagnet  in 
consonance  with  the  sound  waves.  As  the 
vibrations  are  very  small,  and  the  disc  has  little 
tendency  to  vibral«  of  itself,  the  vibrations  fol- 
low the  sound  waves  in  every  change  of  pitch 
and  quality.  Every  time  one  of  these  vibra- 
tions occurs  in  the  disc,  a  small  impulse  Is  sent 
from  the  magnet  out  over  the  circuit  whose 
coil  Incloses  it.  These  impulses,  acting  upon 
the  receiving  disc,  cause  it  to  vibrate  in  unison 
with  the  original  vibrations  in  the  transmitter, 
and  a  similar  sound  is  produced.  It  is  simply 
the  reversal  of  the  process;  if  sound  waves  will 
move  a  disc  in  a  certain  way,  the  mo\ing  of  a 
disc  in  the  same  way  by  some  other  means  will 
produce  soimd. 

The  modern  telephone,  enabling  communica- 
tion at  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles,  has  been  i 
rendered  possible  by  the  substitution  of  a  bat- 
tery current  and  a  carbon  disc  (or  the  magnet  I 
and  sheeUiron  plates.  It  is  now  used  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  and,  by  the  adaptation  I 
of  various  mechanical  contrivances,  though  upon 
the  same  principle,  each  telephone  is  placed  into 
a  possible  communication  with  every  other  one. 

Its  invention  and  perfection  have  been  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
past  few  years,  and  it  is  doubtful  If,  among  all 
the  productions  of  human  genius,  there  will  ever 
be  anything  more  useful  or  more  miraculous 
than  tne  telephone. 

Telescope^  an  optical  inetrument  essen- 
tially consisting  of  a  set  of  lenses  fixed  in  a  tube 
or  a  number  ol  sliding  tubes,  by  which  distant 
objects  are  brought  within  the  range  of  distinct 
or  more  distinct  vision.  The  law  of  action  by 
which  the  telescope  assists  human  vision  is  two- 
told,  and  that  under  all  the  varieties  of  its  con- 
struction. A  distant  object  viewed  by  the  un- 
aided eye  is  placed  in  the  circumference  of  a 
large  circle,  having  the  eye  for  its  center,  and 
consequently  the  angle  under  which  it  is  seen  ia 
measured  by  the  minute  portion  of  the  circum- 
ference which  it  occupies.  Now,  when  the  dis- 
tance is  great,  it  is  found  that  this  angle  is  too 


small  to  convey  to  the  retina  any  sensible  impres- 
sion —  all  the  light  proceeding  from  the  o^je^t 
is  too  weak  to  affect  the  optic  nerve.  This 
limit  to  distinct  vision  results  from  the  small 
aperture  or  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  telescope 
substitutes  its  large  object  lens  or  reflector  for 
the  human  eye,  and  consequently  receives  a 
quantity  of  light  proportioned  to  its  area  or 
surface;  hence  a  distant  point,  inappreciable 
by  the  eye  alone,  is  rendered  visible  by  the  aid 
of  the  telescope. 

The  telescope  almost  universally  employed 
in  modem  times  is  the  astronomical  telescope, 
made  up  of  two  converging  lenses,  known  as  the 
refracting  telescope. 

The  best  specimens  of  the  astronomical  tele- 
scope in  existence  are  the  thirty-six-inch  glasB 
of  the  Lick  observatory  and  the  forty-mch 
glass  of  the  Yerkes  observatory,  both  made  by 
the  lal«  Alvan  G.  Clark.  On  good  nights  these 
instruments  permit  the  use  of  a  magnifying 
power  of  from  2,000  to  3,000. 

This  invention  is  noticed  by  Leonard  Digges, 
about  1671.  Roger  Bacon,  about  A.  D.  1250, 
described  telescopes  and  inicroscopca  exactly, 
and  yet  neither  were  made  till  one  MetiuB,  at 
Alkamtcr,  and  Jansen,  of  Middleburgh,  made 
them  about  the  same  time;  the  latter  from  an 
accidental  discovery  made  by  his  children,  1560- 
1609.  Galileo  imitated  their  invention  by  its 
description,  and  made  three  in  succession,  one 
of  which  magnified  a  thousand  times.  With 
these   he   discovered   Jupiter's   moons   and   the 

Ehases  of  Venus.     Telescopes  bjcame  very  popu- 
,r,  and  were  improved  oy  Zuechi,  Huygens, 
Gregory,  and    Newton;    and    finally  by  Martin, 
Hall,  DoUand,  Herschel,  Clark,  and  others. 
THE   I.AHGE   BEFBACTORS   OF  THE   WORLD 
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Trades -unions.  A  trade  Bociety  is  de- 
fined in  the  report  of  the  Social  Science  Commit- 
tee on  the  subject  appointed  at  Bradford,  in 
1859,  "  as  a  combination  of  workmen  to  enable 
each  to  secure  the  conditions  moat  favorable 
for  labor  " :  and  although  tradee-unionB,  aa  they 
are  generally  called,  almoBt  always  have  other 
objects  in  view  in  addition  to  that  specified  in 
the  definition,  that  object  is  their  distinguishing 
one.  Combinations  of  this  sort  in  Great  Britain 
are  considerably  more  tban  three  centuries  old, 
for  tbere  is  a  statute  of  the  vear  154S  expressly 
directed  agtunst  them.  Tmaes-unions  pnerally 
endeavor  to  regulate  the  prices  and  the  houi? 
of  labor,  and  in  many  cases  the  number  of  men 
engaged  by  an  employer,  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices which  niay  be  bound  in  proportion  to 
the  journeymen  employed  by  a  master,  and  the 
like.  As  accesBories,  "these  unions  may  collect 
funds  for  benefit  societies,  and  undertake  the 
insurance  of  tools,  libraries,  and  reading-rooms; 
but  their  fund,  to  which  every  member  must 
regiilarlv  contribute  a  Btat«d  sum,  is  principally 
reserved  for  cnabUnE  the  men  to  resist,  by  strikes 
and  otherwise,  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  as  would  tend  to  lower  the  rate  of 
wages  or  lengthen  the  hours  of  labor.  That 
trades-unions  enable  the  men  to  benefit  by  the 
state  of  trade  more  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  done  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  the 
worst-paid  trades  are  those  without  unions. 
Trades-unions  are  also  said  to  have  furthered 
the  safety  of  the  laborer  by  producing  beneficial 
modifications  of  the  conditions  in  which  he 
works.  Some  hostility  against  trades-unions 
has  been  produced  by  the  outrages  of  a  more  or 
less  serious  nature  of  which  some  of  the  unions, 
or  members  of  them,  have  been  guilty,  such  out- 
rages being  directed  against  tne  property  of 
employers,  or  against  the  persons  and  tools 
of  non-union  men.  The  trades-unions  of  the 
United  States  embrace  over  27,000  local  organ- 
iiations,  and  about  2,000,000  affiliated  members; 
in  late  years  having  increased  rapidly.  In  1905, 
there  were  1,136  unions  in  Britain  with  a  mem- 
bership of  1,887 ,000. 

Trusts.  A  corporation  derives  certain  bene- 
fits from  the  state,  and  is  in  turn  subject  to  cer- 
tain state  control.  To  avoid  this  state  control, 
and  in  order  thus  to  enable  the  largest  firms  and 
corporations  •in  any  particular  trade  t«  com- 
bine, and  by  combmed  action  to  limit  produc- 
tion and  raise  prices  while  killing  off  the  com- 


petition any  outsider  may  dare  to  offer,  what 
are  known  as  trusts  have  been  devised.  A 
trust  is  merely  the  combination  tor  the  above 
purposes  of  the  lai^  interests  in  aDybranch  of 
traae.  There  is  no  incorporation.  There  is  an 
agreement  between  the  parties ;  the  profits  of  all 
are  divided  into  certain  ascertained  proportions, 
and  the  public  cannot  from  anv  sensible  s'lga 
know  whether  or  not  such  a  comnination  exisu. 
Secrecy  and  irresponsibility  are  its  objects. 

TurblQe,  either  a  horizontal  or  vertical 
watei^wheel,  made  to  revolve  by  the  escape  <rf 
waterthroueh  orifices,  under  the  influenceof  pneo- 
mire  deriveaf  rom  a  fsll.  Turbines  are  now  made 
after  a  vast  variety  of  patterns.  The  oldest  and 
amplest  is  the  S<K)tch  turbine,  or  Baricer's  mill. 
In  another  common  form  the  water  p 


cally  down  through  the  wheel  between  the  fixed 
screw  blades,  which  give  it  a  spiral  motion,  and 
then  strike  similar  budes  attacned  to  a  movable 
spindle,  but  placed  in  the  opposite  direction,  so 
that  the  impact  of  the  water  communicates  & 
rotatory  motion  to  the  blades  and  spindles. 
Or  the  water  may  be  passed  from  the  center 
horizontally  outwards  through  fixed  curved 
blades,  so  as  to  give  it  a  tangential  motion,  and 
thereby  cause  it  to  act  on  the  blades  of  the 
wheel  which  revolves  outside.  The  steam  tur* 
bine  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  pro- 

Eulsion  of  vessels,  notably  in  the  great  ocean 
ners,  "  Lusitania  "  and  "  MauretAnia,"  and  is 
steadily  powing  in  favor.  The  number  at  vessels 
BO  fitted  IS  not  lai^,  but  the  development  is  none 
the  less  remarkable  when  we  remember  that 

Eleesure,  and  cross-channel  steamers,  torpedo- 
Dat  destroyers,  and  yachts  are  now  fitted  with 
these  engines,  while  ten  years  ago  not  one  tur- 
bine vessel  was  in  service.  The  principal  point 
in  favor  of  a  turbine  is,  that  it  has  no  reciprocate 
ing  motion,  like  that  of  the  piston  of  a  common 
engine,  and  therefore  the  hiui  of  a  vessel  is  not 
shaken  so  much  as  by  reciprocating  engines. 
Turbine  engines  weigh  much  less,  and  occupy  less 
room,  tban  ordinary  engines  of  the  same  power, 
so  that  passenger  accommodation  can  be  in- 
creased. UsuaUy  three  sets  of  engines  are  em- 
ployed, each  driving  a  separate  propeller  shaft. 
which  Bgun  conduces  to  steadiness  of  motkm.  . 
Type.  The  name  given  to  the  stamps  or 
dies  which  impress  the  letters  on  the  paper  in 
printing.  Printers,  in  early  times,  macle  the 
letters  which  they  used,  but  in  process  of  time 
the  necessity  for  a  division  of  labor  created  the 
distinct  buraness  of  type-founding.  The  type- 
metal  is  a  compouna  of  lead  and  antimony, 
with  a  laree  proportion  of  tin.  The  antimony 
gives  hardness  and  sharpness  of  ed^  to  the 
composition,  while  the  tin  gives  touganess  and 
tenacity,  and  removes  the  brittleness  which 
antimony  causes  when  used  in  a  la^  proportion 
without  tin.  The  proper  proportions  of  these 
roetals  are  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  t^>e,  & 
greater  auantity  of  antimony  being  employed 
for  small  letters.  A  complete  assortment  of 
types  is  called  B.Jont,  which  may  be  i^ulated 
to  any  extent.  Every  type-founder  has  a  scale 
showing  the  proportional  quantity  of  each  letter 
reijuir^  for  a  font;    and  a^eculiarscale  ii 
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the  small  letters  of  a  font  of  types  of  a  particular 
size  and  weight: 

a            8  JOO  6            9,400 ,  o            8.000  W  1.200 

b             I.eooji              8.000  p             1,700  w  2.000 

c             3,000'i                 «n<q                £00  I  400 

d            4.400  k               SOO'r            tSOOh  3.000 

•           12,000']              4,000 1  ■             B.OOO  1  200 
f             2.S00|iil           3.000  (             0.000, 
g             I.TOOId            S.ODOJu            3,400| 

B«ciDidng  with  the  luvat,  the  subjoined  specimen* 
■how  the  VBiiou*  sises  of  type  eatnmoDly  used  an  book- 

Eighteen  Point. 

Fourteen  Point.  Twelve  Point. 

Eleven  Point       Ten  Point.       Nine  Point. 
Eight  Point.  Beven  Fotnt.  Six  Point. 


£m«ratd   ii   ■   type   now  little  lUed.  and  in  km  is 
bWwMii  Seven  Point  and  Six  Point. 

Type*wrlter,  a,  machine  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute (or  the  pen.  and  bjr  which  the  letters  are 


produced  hy  the  impres^on  of  inked  types. 
The  essential  eleroents  in  such  machines  are  a 
moi-eraent  to  bring  the  type  into  poation,  an 
inking  device,  an  impression  movement,  and 
means  for  letter  and  line  spacing.  A  successful 
form  of  the  machine  has  a  series  of  letter  keys 
arranged  in  rows,  to  be  worked  by  the  fingers  of 
both  nands,  a  letter  being  imprinted  on  the 
paper  (which  moves  automatically)  each  time 
a  key  ia  struck.  The  best  known,  probably,  are 
the  ReminKton,  Hammond,  Bar-Lock,  Smith' 
Premier,  OEver,  Underwood,  Royal,  American, 
etc.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time.  One  of  the  latest  is  the  "  English  " 
typewriter,  which  has  only  two  rows  of  Iceys, 
□uml:>ering  twenty-nine  in  all.  Each  key  works 
a  lever  to  which  is  attached  a  capital  letter, 
an  ordinary  Roman  letter,  and  a  figure.  The 
capital  letters  and  the  figures  are  brought  into 
play  by  means  of  two  small  shift  stops,  and  the 
printing  as  it  is  performed  is  in  full  view  of  the 
operator. 
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Acetio  Actd>  An  acid  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  common  alcohol,  and  of  many  other 
oi^anic  Bubetances.  Pure  acetic  acid  has  a  very 
sour  taste  and  pungent  amelt,  bums  the  skin. 
and  is  poisonous.  From  freezing  at  ordinary 
temperatureo  (58°  or  58'')  it  is  known  as  gtacial 
acetu:  acid.  Vinegar  ia  simply  dilute  acetic  acid, 
and  ia  prepared  Dy  subjectiiig  wine  or  weak 
spirit  to  the  action  of  the  air;  also  from  malt 
which  has  undergone  vinous  fermentation, 
Acetio  acid,  both  concentrated  and  dilute,  is 
largely  uned  in  the  arts,  in  medicine,  and  for 
domestic  purposes. 

Acetylene.  A  gaseous  hydro-carbon;  it 
is  a  constituent  of  coal-gas,  and  bums  with  a 
bright,  smoky  flame.  A  method  of  preparing 
acetylene  in  large  quantities  has  been  recently 
devised,  by  the  use  of  carbide  of  calcium,  form- 
eriy  a  rare   and   expensive   product,   hut 


ink)  water  a  rapid  chemical  transformation  takes 
place,  and  acetylene  is  given  olf  as  one  of  its 
products.  It  has  also  been  discovered  that  if 
this  gas  be  passed  tlirougli  pipes  and  burned  at 
a  small  apertun),  like  ordinary  illuminating  gas, 
it  yields  an  intense  white  flame,  surpassing  in 
briUiancy  any  bght  known  but  the  arc  electric 
light.  By  compression,  acetylene  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  liquid  state,  and  if  permitted  to 
escape  slowly  into  pipes,  can  be  burned  for  house 
illumination. 

Acid.  A  class  of  compounds  whose  general 
properties  are:  solubility  m  water;  sour  taste; 
power  of  reddening  litmus;  faculty  of  decom- 
posing carbonates  with  effervescence;  and  the 
power  of  neutralizing  alkalies  and  bases,  form- 
mg  salts.  The  progress  of  modern  chemistry  is 
gradually  rendering  the  term  acUls  less  definite; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  will  be  dropped 
altogether  in  strictly  scientific  writing,  although 
in  ordinary  language  it  will  be  retained  as  a 
convenient  term  for  expressing  a  very  wide  class 
of  substances.  All  tbe  above  cliaracteristics  are 
seldom  possessed  together,  many  acids  having 
only  one  or  two  of  these  properties,  and  some 
substances  which  are  not  acids  possessing  all  of 
them.  Thus,  silicic  acid  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
has  no  sour  taste,  and  does  not  redden  litmus. 

Acoustics  (a-kou'stikK).  The  science  of 
sound.  It  teaches  the  cause,  nature,  and  phe- 
nomena of  such  vibrations'  of  elastic  bodies  as 
affect  the  organ  of  hearing ;  the  manner  in  which 
sound  is  pnxiuccd,  its  transmission  through  air 
and  other  media,  the  doctrine  of  reflected  sound 
or  echoes,  the  properties  and  effects  of  different 
sounds,  including  musical  sounds  or  notes,  and 
the  structure  and  action  of  the  oi^n  of  hearing, 
etc.  The  propagation  of  sound  is  analogous  to 
that  of  light,  both  being  due  to  vibrations  which 
produce  successive  waves,  and  Newton  was  the 
first  to  show  that  its  propagation  through  any 
medium  depended  upon  the  elasticity  of  that 


medium.  Regarding  the  intensity,  reflection, 
and  refraction  of  sound,  much  tlie  same  rules 
apply  as  in  light.  In  onlinaiy  coses  of  hearing 
the  vibrating  medium  is  air,  but  all  substances 
capable  of  vibrating  may  be  employed  to  propa- 
gate and  convey  sound.  When  a  oell  is  struck 
its  vibrations  are  commutiicated  to  the  particles 
of  air  surrounding  it,  and  from  these  to  particles 
outside  them,  until  they  reach  the  ear  of  the 
listener.  The  intensity  of  sound  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  body  sound- 
ing from  the  ear.  Sound  travels  through  the 
air  at  the  rate  of  about  1,090  feet  per  second; 
through  water  at  the  rate  of  about  4,700  feet. 
Sounds  may  be  musical  or  non-musical.  A  mu- 
sical sound  is  caused  by  a  regular  series  of  ex- 
actly similar  pulses  succeeding  each  other  at 
precisely  equal  intervals  of  time.  If  these  con- 
ditions are  not  fulfilled  the  sound  is  a  noise. 
Musical  sounds  are  comparatively  simple,  and 
are  combined  to  give  pleasing  sensations  accord- 
ing to  easy  numerical  relations.  The  loudneaa 
of  a  note  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  it  af- 
fects the  ear;  the  piuh  of  a  note  depends  on  the 
niimber  of  vibrations  to  the  second  which  pro- 
duce the  note;  the  timbre,  qimlUy,  or  character 
of  a  note  depends  on  the  body  or  bodies  whose 
vibrations  produce  the  sound,  and  is  due  to  the 
form  of  the  paths  of  vibrating  particles.  The 
gamut  is  a  series  of  eight  notes,  which  are  called 
by  the  names  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si,  Do, ; 
and  the  numbers  of  vibrations  which  produce 
these  notes  are  respectively  proportional  to  24, 
27,  30,  32,  36,  40,  45,  48.  The  numerical  value 
ot  the  interval  between  any  two  notes  is  given 
by  dividing  one  of  the  above  numbers  corre- 
sponding to  the  higher  note  by  the  number  cor- 
responding to  the  lower  note.  The  intervals 
from  Do  to  each  of  the  others  are  called  a  second, 
a  major  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  sirth,  a  seventh, 
and  an  octave,  respectively.  The  interval  from 
La  to  Do,  is  a  minor  third.  An  interval  of  j  is  a 
major  tone;  V  is  a  minor  tone;  \\  is  called  a 
limma.  The  properties  ot  sovmd  were  mathe- 
matically investigated  by  Bacon  and  Galileo, 
but  it  remained  lor  Newton,  Lagrange,  Euler, 
Laplace,  Helmholtz,  etc.,  to  bring  the  science  to 
its  present  state. 

Aerolite.  A  stone  falling  from  the  air  or 
atmospheric  regions;  a  meteoric  stone;  some 
suppose  them  to  be  projected  by  lunar  vol- 
canoes, by  others  they  are  thought  to  be  formed 
in  the  air  oy  the  union  of  simpler  forms  ot  matier 
volatilized  from  the  earth's  surface;  but  they 
are  doubtless  cosmical  bodies  of  the  same  nature 
as  shooting-stars,  revolving  round  the  earth,  and 
falling  when  they  come  within  its  attraction. 
Analyzed,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  twenty- 
two  of  the  elements  found  in  terrestrial  minerafs, 
the  most  prominent  being  malleable  metallic 
iron  and  nickel. 

Agricultural  Colleges.  Educational 
institutions,  chiefly  under  government  patron. 
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age.  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  fanmng. 
]g62,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  i 
called  land  grant  act,  by  whicn  land  scrip,  repre- 
senting 30,(X)0  acres  (or  every  Seaator  and  Re[>- 
reseatative,  was  issued  to  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, t 

for  the 


object  being  to  provide  a  special  fund 
eatton  of  State  and  Territorial  agri- 


cultural   colleges.     The    land    granted 

States  by  the  act  of  1862  amounted  to  somewhat 

more  than  10,000,000  acres,  which  by  1900  had 

E reduced  a  permanent  fund  of  f  10,2^,944,  with 
,Dds  still  unsold  of  the  estimated  value  of 
14.063,850,  the  entire  proceeds  being  in  round 
numbers  somewhat  over  S14,2dO,000.  To  thit 
have  been  added  other  land-grant  funds  amount- 
ing to  $1,441,577;  other  permanent  funds,  $14,- 
442.194;  farms  and  grounds,  $5,543,108;  build- 
ings, $16,274,000;  apparatus,  $1,955,859;  ma- 
dunerv,  $1,373,696;  libraries,  $1,854,942;  and 
miscelLuieous  equipment,  $1,997,690,  making  a 
grand  total  of  permanent  plant  of  the  value  of 
$58,944,137.  On  this  basis  sixtv-five  of  these 
institutions  have  been  estabLshed. 

Three  of  the  land-grant  colleKes  in  Southern 
States  (Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina)  have  recently  eetabliahed  courses  of 
Btudy  in  textile  industry,  with  special  reference 
to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  These  in- 
stitutions have  provided  buildings  of  regular 
cotton-mill  design,  equipped  with  machinery  and 
apraratuB  for  textile  work. 

The  Act  of  1862  was  supplemented  by  a 
second  (August  30,  1890),  so  that  under  both 
acts,  each  State  and  Territory  having  an 
agricultural  college  receives  an  appropriation 
annually  from  the  United  States  treasury  for  its 
support.  The  past  few  years  have  witnessed 
the  estabti^ment  of  short  courses  of  study  in 
agriculture,  dairying,  mechanic  arts,  bousenold 
economy,  etc.,  for  persons  who  cannot  take  a 
regular  course. 

Albumen  or  Albumin  (L.,  from  aUnu, 
white).  A  substance,  or  rather  group  of  sub- 
stances, BO  named  from  the  Latin  for  the  while 
of  an  ^g,  which  is  one  of  its  most  abundant 
known  i^ms.  It  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
tJie  protein  compounds  or  the  nitrogenous  class 
of  food  stuffs.  One  variety  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  animal  fluids  and  solids, 
is  coagulable  by  heat  at  and  above  160°,  and  is 
composed  of  carljon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen,  with  a  httle  sulphur.  It  abounds  in 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  vitreous  and  crystal- 
line humors  of  the  eye,  the  fluid  of  dropsy,  tlie 
substance  called  coagulable  lymph,  in  nutritive 
matters,  the  juice  of  fiesh,  etc.  The  blood  con- 
tains about  seven  per  cent,  of  albumen.  Another 
variety  called  vegetable  albumen  exists  in  most 
vegetable  juioes  and  many  seeds,  and  has  neariy 
the  same  composition  and  properties  as  egg  al- 
bumen. When  albumen  coagulates  in  any 
fluid  it  readily  encloses  any  substances  that  may 
be  suspended  in  the  fluid.  Hence  it  is  used  ta 
clarify  syrupy  liquors.  In  cookery  white  of 
eggs  is  employed  for  clarifying,  but  in  laige 
operations  like  sugar-refining  the  serum  of  blood 
is  used.  From  ite  being  coagulable  by  various 
salts,  and  especially  by  corrosive  sublimate, 
with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound, 
white  of  egg  is  a  convenient  antidote  in  cases 


of  poisoning  by  that  substance.  With  lime  it 
forms  a  cement  to  mend  broken  ware. 

In  botany  the  name  albumen  is  given  to  the 
farinaceous  matter  which  surrounds  the  embryo, 
the  teitn  in  this  case  having  no  reference  to 
chemical  composition.  It  constitutes  the  meat 
of  tlie  cocoanut,  the  Sour  or  meal  of  cereals, 
the  roasted  part  of  coffee,  et«. 

Alchemy  {from  the  Arabic  article  al  and 
kimui,  secret,  hidden),  a  false  science,  founded 
on  no  true  scientific  principles,  which  existed  in 
some  form  or  other  from  the  earliest  ages,  but 
which,  in  Europe  at  least,  was  made  the  subject 
of  considerable  study  and  research  during  the 
period  extending  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  Although  it  was  unproductive 
in  itself,  we  are  yet  indebted  to  it,  if  not  as  the 
parent  of  modem  chemistry,  at  any  rate  as  the 
science  out  of  which  chemistry  has  been  largely 
developed.  The  enthusiaste  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  subject  were  styled  Alchtmi^t, 
and  the  task  which  the^  set  themselves  to  per> 
form  was  threefold,  v»:  (1)  to  discover  the 
phiiotopher't  tlone,  a  mineral  that  would,  by 
mere  contact,  transmute  the  baser  metals  into 
gold:  (2)  to  prepare  the  elixir  0/ li^e,  a  substance 
whicn  would  prolone  Ufe  indefinitely;  and  (3) 
to  discover  the  oicoAeat,  or  univer»u  solvent. 
These  three  substances,  and  more  especially 
the  first,  they  firmly  believed  to  be  obtainable, 
and  to  need  only  a  fortunate  combination  of 
materials  for  the  production  of  each  of  them; 
and,  accordin^y,  fortunes  were  expended,  and 
lives  wasted,  in  these  futile  endeavors.  The 
history  of  Alchemy  is  somewhat  obscure  and 
unconnected,  owing  to  the  secrecy  with  which 
ite  operations  were  carried  on;  but  among  the 
moat  prominent  characters  connected  with  it 
may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  English  monk, 
Roger  Bacon,  to  whom  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder is  popularly  attributed,  and  who  wrote 
a  work  entitled  "  The  Mirror  of  Alchymy." 

Alembic.  The  alembic  ia  one  of  the  old- 
est forms  of  vessels  for  distillation,  and  the 
type  of  all  later  kinds  of  apparatus  for  that 
purpose.  It  consists  of  a  flask,  composed  of 
either  ^ass  or  copper,  vrith  a  wide  neck,  on 
which  IS  fitted  a  h^d  connected  with  a  down- 
ward running  tube,  the  whde  so  arranged  that 
all  vapors  condensed  a^inst  the  inside  of  the 
head  run  through  a  surrounding  gutter  to  the 
tube  and  so  into  a  receiver.  In  some  manu- 
facturing prooesaes  alembics  are  still  advan- 
tageously employed,  more  so  in  France  than 
elsewhere.  For  the  larger  chemical  processes, 
however,  it  is  now  largely  superaeded  by  the 
retort  and  worm-still. 


by  Ptolemy  Soter  in  the  city  of  Alexandria 
towards  the  beginniiw  of  the  Third  Century  B.  C. 
At  one  time  it  is  said  to  have  contained  700.000 
manuscripte,  embracing  the  collected  literature 
of  Rome,  Greece,  India,  and  Egypt.  It  was 
lartly  destroyed  by  fire  by  a  mob  of  fanatic 
Ihristians  in  A.  D.  391,  and  was  finally  dispersed 
r  destroyed  during  the  sit    "     '   "  '""   """ 

the  Arabs  under  Amni  (A.  _ 

Alimentary  Canal.    An 
the  digestive  tract  of  an  animal. 


.ther 


It  includes  tha 
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1  their  eiitran'%  into  the  mouth 
n  of  the  indigestible  residue  from 
the  rectum.  In  the  mammalia  it  ia  made  up  of 
the  foUowins  parts,  viz:  (1)  the  month;  (2)  the 
pAun/ru,  a  funnel-Bhaped  cavity  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth,  which  communicates  with  the  nos- 
trils; (3)  the  tesophagut  or  gullet,  a  Btraight  and 
narrow  tube  which  pierces  through  the  dia- 
phragm or  midriff;  (4)  the  ttomach,  a  bag-pipe 
shaped  cavity,  the  wide  expanded  part  of  wnich 
u  termed  the  cardiac  pouch,  and  the  narrow, 
tapering  part  the  ■pylonix;  (6)  the  »mall  intestme, 
temarkable  for  its  length  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  necessarily  coiled,  and  divided,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  into  three  parts,  the 
dtudenum,  the  j'eiunum,  and  the  Uewn;  (6)  the 
large  inUslint,  which  is  thick,  and  present*  ex- 
temallv  a  peculiar,  gathered-up  appearance,  also 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  ascending,  trans- 
verse, and  descending  colon;  (7)  the  rectum,  a 
short,  wide,  smooth  tube,  the  terminal  aperture 
of  which  is  called  the  onus.  A  portion  of  the 
large  intestine  which  projects  beyond  the  point 
of  Its  union  with  the  sm&ll  iotestine  is  called  the 
cacum,  and  a  little  worm-hke  appendage  to  this 
CEBCum,  the  function  of  which  baa  not  exactly 
been  determined,  is  called  the  vermiform  appen- 
dix. The  commencement  as  well  as  the  end  of 
tbe  small  intestine,  Is  guarded  by  valves  —  the 
pyloric  valve,  in  the  form  of  a  sphincter  muscle, 
separating  the  pylorus  from  the  duodenum,  and 
the  iieo-OBCol  valve,  separating  the  ileum  from 
the  large  intestine. 

Alkaloids.  The  name  given  to  a  series  of 
bodies  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
which  closely  resemble  in  their  chemical  action 
the  volatile  alkali  ammonia.  They  all  contain 
nitrogen,  and  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
ray  of  polarized  light.  Like  ammonia,  they 
combine  directly  with  acids  to  form  salts.  The 
alkaloids  act  most  powerfully  on  the  animal 
economy;  some,  such  as  strychnine  and  nico- 
tine, form  the  most  violent  poisons  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  while  others,  such  as  quinine 
and  morphine,  are  valuable  mcKliciiies. 

Aluminium  (Sl-urmWe-tlm).  A  metal  of 
which  the  earth  alumina,  the  chief  constituent 
of  cla^,  is  an  oxide.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
chemists  have  succeeded  in  inventing  a  process 
for  extracting  it  in  sufficient  quantities  and  suffi- 
ciently cheap  to  enable  it  to  tte  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  It  has  a  white,  color  some- 
'  what  resembling  tin;  its  specific  gravity  is  onl^ 
2.6  (about  that  of  common  glass),  and  hence  it 
is  frequently  used  in  the  construction  of  articles 
where  lightness  is  an  object.  The  melting  point 
is  much  below  that  of  silver.  When  heated  in 
oxygen  it  bums  with  brilliancy  and  produces 
alumina.  It  is  not  affected  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  like  silver.  From  its  sonorousness  it 
will  probably  be  employed  in  the  construction 
oF  mumcal  instruments.  With  from  92^  to  95 
per  cent,  of  copper  it  fonns  an  alloy  named 
o/umtniuffl-broTue,  which  is  scarceljy  distinguish- 
able by  the  eye  from  gold,  whilst  it  is  nearly  as 
hard  as  iron.  This  aSoy  is  coming  into  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  ornamental  articles. 

Amphibia.  A  class  of  vertebrate  ani- 
mals, which  in  their  eariy  life  breathe  by  gills 


I  or  branchiie,  and  afterwards  partlti  or  enHrtiy 
by  lungs.  The  frog,  breathing  in  its  tadpole 
state  by  gills  and  afterwards  throwing  oS  these 
organs  and  breathing  entirely  bv  lungs  in  its 
adult  state,  is  an  example  of  the  latter  phase  of 
amphibian  existence.  The  Proteus  of  the  under- 
ground caves  of  Central  Europe  exemplifies 
forms  in  which  the  gills  of  early  life  are  retained 
throughout  life,  and  m  which  lungs  are  developed 
in  addition  to  the  giUs.  A  second  character  of 
this  group  consists  in  the  presence  of  two  occipital 
"condyles,"  or  processes  by  means  of  wnich 
the  skull  articulates  with  tbe  spine  or  vertebral 
column;  Reptiles  possessing  one  condyle  only. 
The  class  is  aivided  into  four  orders:  the  Ophio- 
morpha  (or  serpentifoim),  represented  by  tbe 
blindworms,  in  which  limbs  are  wanting  and 
the  body  is  snake-like;  the  Urodelaor  "Tailed" 
Amphibians,  including  the  newts,  proteus,  siren, 
etc.;  the  Anoura,  or  Tailless  Amphibia,  repre- 
sented by  tbe  frogs  and  toads;  and  the  Laby- 
rinthodontia,  which  includes  the  extinct  forms 
known  as  Labyrinthodons. 

Aorta.  In  ahatomy,  tbe  great  artery  or 
trunk  of  the  arterial  system,  proceeding  from 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  giving  origin 
to  all  the  arteries  except  the  pulmonary.  It 
first  rises  towards  the  top  of  the  breast-bone, 
when  it  iscalled  tbe(i«c«n(Jin^(iorta;  thenmakes 
a  great  curve,  called  the  transverse  or  great  arch 
of  the  aorta,  whence  it  gives  off  branches  to  tbe 


of  the  descending  aorta,  it  gives  off  branches  to 
the  trunk;  and  finally  divides  into  the  two  iliacs, 
which  supply  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities. 

Apocrypba  (from  the  Greek  apokrupie,  I 
conceal),  llie  name  given  especially  to  those 
additional  Jewish  writmas  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  or  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  but  which  were  introduced  into  tbe  Sep- 
tuapnt.  from  whence  they  were  transferred  into 
the  Vulgate,  and  into  many  subsequent  trans- 
lations. By  the  Jews  they  are  not  held  to  be 
canonical.  They  are  received  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  but  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  by  other  Protestant  Churches,  thougn 
they  are  held  to  be  of  value  for  historical  pur- 
poses and  for  "instruction  of  manners,"  they 
are  not  used  tor  "establishment  of  doctrine. 
Besides  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  belong  to  the  literature  of  tbe  later  Jews, 
there  are  certain  apocryphal  Christian  writings, 
which  are  usually  described  as  the  Apocrypha 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Apostle.  One  who  is  sent  off  cr  away 
from;  one  sent  on  some  important  mission;  a 
messenger;  a  missiaiiary.  The  name  given, 
in  the  Christian  Church,  to  the  twelve  men 
whom  Jesus  selected  from  His  disciples  as  the 
best  instructed  in  His  doctrines,  and  the  fittest 
instruments  for  the  propaestion  of  His  religion. 
Their  names  were  as  foUows:    Simon  Peter, 


Philip  of  Bethsaida,  Bartholomew,  Thomas, 
Matthew;  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  commonly 
called  James  the  less-  Lebbeus,  his  brothe^ 
who  was  sumamed  Thaddeus,  and  was  called 
Judos,  or  Jude;    Simon   the  Canaauit«,  and 
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Judas  Iscariot.  Of  this  number,  Simon  Peter, 
John,  James  the  greater,  sjid  Andrew  were 
tishennen;  and  Matthew,  b  publican  or  tax- 
nttherer.  When  the  apostles  were  reduced  to 
^ven,  by  the  suicide  of  Judas,  who  had  be- 
trayed Christ,  they  chose  Matthiits  by  lot,  on 
the  proposition  of  St.  Peter.  Soon  after,  their 
number  became  thirteen,  by  the  miraculous 
vocation  of  Saul,  who  under  the  name  of  Paul 
became  one  of  the  most  zealous  propagators  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Arabian  Numerals.  The  numeral  char- 
acters now  used  in  our  arithmetic.  They 
Sere  introduced  into  Europe  (Spain)  about  the 
ose  of  the  Tenth  Century,  by  the  Moors  or 
Arabs;  but  they  were  known  to  the  Hindus  as 
early  as  the  Sixtn  Century,  and  they  might  more 

¥roperly  therefore  be  called  Hindu  numeral, 
h^  were  brought  to  England  in  the  Fourteenth 
or  Fifteenth  Century,  but  their  use  was  not  ^n- 
eraJ  till  the  introduction  of  the  aril  of  printmg. 
Up  to  the  Sixteenth  Century,  accounts  continued 
to  be  kept  in  the  old  Roman  numerals. 

Arlan.  A  follower  of  Arius,  Presbyter  of 
.Alexandria  in  the  Foiuth  Century  A.  D.,  or  one 
holding  the  system  of  doctrine  associated  with 
hie  name.  In  the  year  317,  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  having  publicly  expressed  his 
opinion  that  tile  Son  of  God  is  not  only  of  the 
same  dignity  as  the  Father,  but  of  tne  same 
essence  (in  Greek,  ousia).  Ariua,  one  of  the 
Presbyters,  considered  ttiis  view  as  leaning  too 
much  to  SiU>eliianlBm,  and,  rushing  to  the  other 
extreme,  he  declared  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
only  the  first  and  noblest  of  created  beings,  and 
though  the  universe  had  been  brought  into  e;c- 
istence  through  His  instrumentality  by  the 
Eternal  Father,  yet  to  that  Eternal  Father  He 
was  inferior,  not  merely  in  dignity,  but  in  es- 
sence. The  views  of  Anus  commended  them- 
selves to  multitudes,  while  they  were  abhorrent 
to  still  mote;  fierce  controversy  lespectine 
them  broke  out,  and  the  whole  Christian  world 
was  soon  compelled  to  take  sides.  The  Arians 
greatly  weakened  themselves  by  spUtting  into 
sects,  and  the  doctrines  regarduig  the  relation 
of  the  three  Divine  Personages  authoritatively 
proclaimed  at  Nice  were  at  last  all  but  univer- 
sally adopted.  They  may  be  found  detailed  in 
what  are  populariy  tenned  the  Niceae  and  the 
Athanasian  Creeds.  They  were  held  almost 
without  a  dissentient  voice  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  were  cordially  accepted  by  the  leading 
reformers. 

Arteries.  The  blood-vessels  by  which  the 
blood  is  carried  out  from  the  heart,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  general  system  and  to  the  lungs. 
The  arteries  which  proceed  to  the  general  system 

which  divides  and  subdivides  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  branches,  which  become,  like  those  of  a 
tree,  more  and  more  minute  as  they  are  farther 
removed  from  the  trunk,  until  they  ultimately 
terminate  in  what  are  called  the  capiUaries. 
These  arteries  all  contain  pure,  oxidizea,  scarlet 
blood,  which  is  hence  known  as  arterial  blood. 
lie  arteries  which  proceed  to  the  lungs,  on  the 
other  band, —  the  pulmonary  arteries,  as  they 
are  called, —  are  two  vessels  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 


carry  the  blood  to  the  right  and  left  lung  re- 
spectively. They  contain  unpurified,  dark- 
colored  blood,  the  same  as  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  reins,  and  henoe.  known  as  nsnou* 
blood.  The  principal  arteries  are  the  two  eanlid 
arteries,  which  supply  the  head;  the  two  «u6- 
davian  arteries,  which  proceed  to  the  arms  or 
front  limbs;  the  two  Uiac  arteries,  to  the  legs  or 
hind  limbs;  the  aeliae  axit,  which  supplies  the 
liver,  spleen,  stomach,  and  intestines;  and  the 
renal  arteries,  which  supply  the  kidneys.  The 
arteries  and  the  reins  may  readily  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  in  the  dead  body,  the 
former  being  round  or  cylindrical,  and  having 
their  walls  comparatively  stiS  and  thick,  while 
the  walls  of  the  latter  are  collapsed  and  flaccid. 
It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  an  artery  when  cut 
continues  to  bleed  until  death  ensues,  and  the 
only  way  to  arrest  the  bleeding  is  to  tie  the 
severed  end  nearest  the  heart;  the  flow  of  blood, 
too,  from  a  cut  arterv  is  of  a  jet-like  nature, 
owing  to  the  force  witn  which  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled from  the  heart,  while  from  a  cut  vein  the 
blood  merely  trickles  out.  The  inner  Uning  of 
the  arteries  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  there  are 
no  valves  as  in  tbe  veins.  The  arteries  derived 
their  name  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  contain  air,  being 
generally  found  empty  after  death. 

Articles,  The  Tblrty-nlne,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  statement  of  the  particular 
points  of  doctrine,  thirty-nine  in  number,  main- 
tained by  the  English  Church;  first  promulgated 
by  a  convocation  held  in  London  in  1562-1563. 
and  oonfirmed  by  royal  authority^  founded  on 
and  superseding  an  older  code  issued  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  five  first  articles  con- 
tain a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Trinity;  the 
incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  descent  to  Hell 
and  His  resurrection;  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  three  following  relate  to  the  canon 
of  the  Scripture.  The  eighth  article  declares  a 
belief  in  the  Apostles',  Nioene,  and  Athanasian 
creeds.  Tlie  ninth  and  following  articles  con- 
tain the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  of  justification 
by  faith  fdone,  of  predestination,  etc.  "Die  nine- 
teenth, twentieth,  and  twenty-first  declare  the 
Church  to  be  the  assembly  of  the  faithful;  that 
it  can  decide  nothing  except  by  the  Scriptures. 
The  twenty-second  rejects  tbe  doctrine  of  pui^ 
gatory,  indulgences,  the  adoration  of  images, 
and  the  invocation  of  saints.  The  twenty-third 
decides  that  only  those  lawfully  callea  shall 
preach  or  administer  the  sacraments.  Tbe 
twenty-fourth  requires  the  liturgy  to  be  in  Eng- 
lish. Tbe  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  declare 
the  sacraments  eSectual  signs  of  gtaoe  (though 
administered  by  evil  men),  by  wnidi  God  ex- 
cites and  con&rms  our  faith.  They  are  two: 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Baptism,  ac- 
cording to  the  twenty-seventh  article,  i"  "   """ 


In  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  article 
twenty-eighth,  the  bread  is  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  the  wine  the  oonimuuion  of 
His  blood,  but  only  through  faith  (article  29); 
and  the  communion  must  be  administered  in 
both  kinds  (article  30),  Tbe  twenty-eighth 
article  condemns  the  doctrine  of  ^ansuMtantift- 
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tioii,  and  the  elevation  and  adoration  of  tbe 
Host;  tbe  thirty-firat  rejects  tbe  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  as  blasphemous;  the  thirty-second 
pennitA  tbe  marriage  of  the  cler^;  the  thirtj^- 
third  maintains  the  efficacy  ^  excoaununi' 
cation.  The  remaining  articles  relate  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  king,  the  condemnation  of 
Anabaptists,  etc.  They  were  ratified  anew  ia 
160t  and  1S28. 

Asteroids,  or  Planetoids.  A  numerous 
group  of  very  small  planets  revolving  round  the 
sun  Detween  the  oii>its  of  Mara  aM  Jupiter, 
remarkable  -for  the  eccentricity  of  their  orbits 
and  the  large  fate  of  their  angle  of  inclination  to 
the  ecliptic.  The  diameter  of  the  largest  ia  not 
supposed  to  exceed  450  miles,  nhile  most  of  the 
otbers  are  very  much  smaller.  They  number 
over  330,  and  new  members  are  being  constantly 
discovered.  Ceres,  tbe  first  of  them,  was  dis- 
covered January  1,  1801,  and  within  three  years 
more  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta  were  seen.  The 
extraordinary  amallness  of  these  bodies,  and 
their  nearness  to  each  other,  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  they  were  but  tbe  fragments  of  a 

Elanet  that  had  formerly  existed  and  bad  been 
rought  to  an  end  by  some  catastrophe.  For 
neariy  forty  years  investigations  were  carried 
on,  but  no  more  planets  were  discovered  till 
December  8,  1845,  when  a  fifth  planet  in  the 
same  region  was  discovered.  The  rapid  succes- 
sion of  discoveries  that  followed  was  for  a  time 
taken  as  a  corroboration  of  the  disruptive  theory, 
but  the  breadth  of  the  EOne  occupi«l  makes  the 
hypothesis  of  a  shattered  planet  more  than 
doubtful.  Their  mean  distances  from  the  son 
vary  between  200,000,000  and  300,000,000  miles ; 
the  periods  of  revolution  between  1,191- davs 
(Flora)  and  2,868  (Hilda).  Their  eccentricities 
and  inclinations  are  on  the  aver^  greater  than 
those  of  the  earth,  but  their  total  mass  does  not 
exceed  one-fourth  that  of  the  earth. 

Athantulan  Creed.  A  formulary  or 
confession  of  faith,  B&id  to  have  been  drawn  up 
by  Athananus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
Fourth  Century,  to  justify  himself  against  the 
calumnies  of  his  Arikn  enemies.  Tbiat  it  was 
really  composed  by  this  father  seems  more  than 
doubtful;  and  modem  divines  generally  concur 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Waterland,  that  it  was 
written  by  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries,  in  the  Fifth 
Century,  It  is  certainly  very  ancient;  for  it 
had  become  bo  famous  in  the  Sixth  Century  as  to 
be  commented  upon,  together  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Apostles'  Creed,  by  Venantius  For- 
tunatuB,  Bishop  of  Poitiers.  It  was  not,  bow- 
ever,  then  styled  the  Athanasian  Creed,  but 
simply  the  Catholic  Faith.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  received  the  name  of  Athanaslus  on  ac- 
count of  its  agreeing  with  his  doctrines,  and 
being  an  exceitent  summary  of  the  subjects  of 
controversy  between  him  and  tbe  Arians.  The 
true  key  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  lies  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  errors  to  which  it  was  opposed. 
The  Sabellians  considered  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  as  one  in  person;  this  was  "con- 
founding the  persons":  the  Arians  considered 
them  as  differing  in  essence;  this  was  "dividing 
tbe  substance";  and  t^inst  these  two  errors 
was  the  creed  original^  framed.  This  creed 
was  used  in  France  about  the  year  850;    was 


received  in  Sptun  about  100  yeara  later,  and  in 
Germany  about  the  same  time.  It  was  both 
said  and  sung  in  England  in  the  Tenth  Oeotury; 
was  commonly  used  in  Italy  at  the  expiration 
of  that  century,  and  at  Rome  a  little  later. 
This  creed  is  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

Atom.  A  part  so  small  as  not  to  be  divis- 
ible. An  ultimate  particle  of  matter.  Two 
opinions,  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  have 
long  had  currency  with  regard  to  the  constitu- 
ent particles  of  material  things-  the  one,  that 
matter  ia  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  minute 
particles,  or  atoms,  incapable  of  further  division; 
the  other,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  its  divisibility, 
the  Bmallest  conceivable  rarUcle  still  consisting 
of  an  infinity  of  parts.  The  first  of  these  the- 
ories, which  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Atomic  Phiioaophy,  was  originated  in 
Greece  by  Leucippus;  it  was  supported  by 
Democritus,  and  subsequently  improved  by 
Epicurus  and  his  disciples.  The  Epicureans 
professed  to  account  for  the  origin  and  fomub- 
tioD  of  all  tbin^  by  supposing  tut  these  atoms 
were  endued  with  gravity  and  motion,  and  thus 
came  together  into  the  different  organized  bodies 

Atomic  Theory.  A  theory  as  to  the 
existence  and  properties  of  atoms  (see  Alom); 
eBpecisily,  in  chemistry,  the  theory  accounting 
for  tbe  tact  that  in  compound  bodies  the  ele- 
ments combine  in  certain  constant  proportions, 
by  assuming  that  all  Ijodies  are  composed  of 
ultimate  atoms,  tbe  weight  of  which  is  different 
in  different  kinds  of  matter.  It  is  associated 
with  tbe  name  of  Dalton,  who  systematiied  and 
extended  the  imperfect  results  of  his  predeces- 
sors. On  its  practical  side  the  atomic  theory 
asserts   three   Lauw  oj   CominniTig   Proportions; 

(1)  tbe  Iaw  of  Constant  or  Definite  Proportions, 
teaching  that  in  every  chemical  compound  the 
nature  and  proportion  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments are  definite  and  invariable;  thus  water 
invariably  consists  of  eight  ^rts  by  weight  of 
oxygen  to  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen; 

(2)  the  Law  of  Combination  in  Multiple  Propor- 
tions, according  to  which  the  several  proportions 
in  which  one  element  unites  with  another  in- 
variably bear  towards  each  other  a  simple  rela- 
tion; thus  one  part  by  wei^t  of  hydrogen 
unites  with  eight  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to 
form  water,  and  with  sixteen  parts  (i.  e,,  8x2) 
of  oxygen  to  form  peroxide  of  hydrogen;  (3) 
the  Law  of  Combination  in  Reciprocaf  Propor- 
tions, that  the  proportions  in  which  two  elements 
combine  with  a  third  also  represent  the  propor- 
tions in  which,  or  in  some  simple  raultitde  of 
which,  they  will  themselves  combine;  thus  in 
olefiant  gas  hydrogen  is  present  with  carbon  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  six,  and  in  carbonic 
oxide  oxygen  is  present  with  carbon  in  the  pro- 
portion oleight  to  six,  one  to  eight  being  also 


proportional  num^s  are,  in  fact,  nothing  else 
but  the  relative  weights  of  atoms  so  far  accounts 
for  the  phenomena  that  the  existence  of  there 
laws  might  have  been  predicted  by  the  aid  of 
the  atomic  hypothesis  long  before  they  were 
actually  discovered  by  analysis.     I(i  themselves, 
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however,  the  laws  do  not  prove  the  theory  of 
the  exiaience  of  ultimate  particles  of  matter  of 
&  certain  relative  weight;  and,  although  many 
chemifits,  even  without  e;tpreBsly  adopting  the 
atomic  theory  itself,  have  followed  Dalton  in 
the  uae  of  the  terms  atom  and  atomic  v>eigkt,  in 
preference  to  proportion,  anrdnning  proportion, 
equivalent,  and  tl^  like,  yet  in  udng  the  word 
atom  it  should  be  held  in  mind  that  it  merely 
denotes  the  proportions  in  which  elements  unite. 
Tliese  will  remain  the  same  whether  the  atomic 
hypothesis  which  suKeated  the  employment  of 
the  term  be  true  or  false.  Dalton  Bupposed  that 
the  atoms  of  bodies  are  spherical,  ana  invented 
certain  symbols  to  represent  the  mode  in  which 
he  conceived  they  might  combine  toother. 

Au^sburK)  Confession  of.  Name 
given  to  the  celebrated  declaration  of  faith,  com- 
piled by  Metanchtbon,  revised  by  Luther  and 
other  reformers,  and  read  before  the  Diet  of 
Augdbur^,  June  25,  1530.  It  consisted  of 
twenty-eieht  articles,  seven  of  which  refuted 
Roman  Catholic  errors,  and  the  remaining 
twenty-one  set  forth  the  Lutheran  creed.  Soon 
after  its  promulgation,  the  last  hope  of  reform- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  abandoned 
and  oomplete  severance  followed.  An  answer 
by  the  Roman  Catiiolics  was  read  August  3, 
1530;  when  the  Diet  declared  that  it  hwi  been 
refuted.  Melanchthon  then  drew  up  another 
confession.  The  first  is  called  the  unaltered, 
and  the  second,  the  altered  form. 

Aurora  Borealls,  called  variously  Northr 
<m  Lights,  Polar  Inghla,  or  iS(retiJ7i«rs,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  generally  appears  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  sky,  and  presents  an  appearance 
somewhat  resembling  the  dawn  or  break  of  day. 
It  is  a  luminous  meteor,  and  appears  to  proceed 
from  a  sort  of  haze  or  cloud  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  heavens.  The  upper  edge  of  the  cloud  is 
whitish,  the  tower  often  dark  or  thick,  and  from 
the  upper  part  streams  of  light  shoot  up  in  the 
form  of  a  column,  with,  in  general,  a  tremulous 
motion.  This  phenomenon  generally  commences 
two  or  three  hours  after  sunset,  and  continues 
for  a  few  hours,  sometimes  the  whole  night;  it 
most  frequently  occurs  in  autumn  and  the  early 
part  of  winter.  Auroras  are  visible  in  most 
countries  in  high  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  it  is  asserted  that  simitar  appear- 
ances have  been  witnessed  in  high  southern  lati- 
tudes, but  they  are  not  known  in  tropical  re^ons. 
No  satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been  furnished 
as  to  the  cause  of  these  polar  lights;  there  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  they  are  tne  result  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  bow  produced  we  are  at  present  unaole  to 
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Bap'tlsts.  A  denomination  of  evangelical 
Christians,  who  differ  from  others  in  respect  to 
baptism.  They  baptise  all  who  repent  and  be- 
lieve the  gospel,  at  whatever  age,  and  reject  the 
substitution  of  sprinkling  for  immersion,  which 
they  maintain  was  ori^nally  practiced  in  the 
administration  of  baptism,  and  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  sick)  universally  observed  through- 
out Christendom  for  1,300  years.  Open  com- 
munion the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally regard  as  an  anomaly.  They  believe  in 
the  spiritual  unity  of  the  whole  believing  Church 


under  Christ.  Their  government  is  congrega- 
tional, each  church  being  complete  in  itself  for 
the  mana^ment  of  its  internal  affaire.  Tbey 
associate,  mvite  councils  for  advice,  and  coop- 
erate in  benevolent,  educational,  and  missionary 
enterprises;  but  all  such  associations  discl^m 
the  slightest  jurisdiction  over  the  churches. 
Baptists  make  no  distinction  but  that  of  office 
between  clergymen  and  laymen.  Elders,  as 
evangelists  and  missionaries,  are  ordained  and 
sent  out  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  the  United 
States  the  Baptist^  with  one  exception,  is  now 
the  largest  denonunation  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tians. In  1845,  the  southern  Baptists,  by  mutual 
consent,  formed  separate  orgamzations  for  their 
benevolent  enterprises.  As  eariy  as  1764,  the 
Baptists  founded  their  first  college  in  Rhode 
Island.  They  have  publication  societies  at 
Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  Nashville,  and 
maintain  about  fifty  periodical  organs,  including 
a  quarterly  review,  The  Baptists  of  the  United 
States  also  support  the  American  and  foreign 
Bible  society,  the  American  Baptist  missionary 
union,  the  southern  Baptist  board  of  foteiga 
and  domestic  miasionB,  the  Baptist  home  mis- 
sion society,  and  in  part  the  American  Bible 
Union."  Their  missions  are  planted  in  Canada. 
Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico,  Hayti ;  in 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  Denmark.  Sweden, 
Norway;  in  western  and  central  Africa;  in 
southern  India,  Assam,  Bunnah,  Siam,  and 
China.  In  doctrine  the  Baptists  of  this  country 
are  Calvinistic,  but  with  much  freedom  and 
moderation.  Be^des  the  general  body  of  Bap- 
tists, there  are  In  the  UnitM  States  nine  amaJler 
bodies  agre«ng  with  them  in  regard  to  baptjsm, 
but  differing  more  or  less  on  other  paints,  vis: 
the  Seventh-day,  Free-will,  Anti-missioQ,  and 
General  or  Six-principle  Baptists,  Tunkers, 
Mennonites,  Christians,  Campb^lltes,  and  Wine- 
brennarians.  Some  Baptists  trace  th«r  history 
in  a  succession  of  pure  cburehes  from  the  Third 
Century  to  the  Reformation.  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Iimocent  I.  of  Rome  b^gan  the  perse- 
cution which  they  suffered  for  centuries.  Id 
England,  from,  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Wil- 
liam III.,  the  Baptists  struggled  to  g^  their 
footing,  and  to  secure  liberty  of  Conscience  for 
all.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell  they  first  gained 
a  fair  hearing.  Introduced  into  Rhode  Island 
with  Ba^r  Williams  and  John  Clark  in  1638, 
their  history  for  more  than  a  century,  in  most 
of  the  colonies,  is  that  of  proBcril>ed  and  banished 
men.  Their  prosperity  dates  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Blood.  Tbe  nutritive  fluid  of  the  tissues, 
consists  of  a  transparent  coloriess  fluid,  tbe 
liquor  sangainia,  and  minute  solid  bodies,  the 
"corpuscles,"  which  float  in  it.  The  liquor  san- 
euinis  consists  of  water,  in  which  are  dissolved 
Bbrine,  albumen,  chlorides  of  sodium  and  pota»- 
raum,  phosphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
together  with  fatty  and  extractive  matters, 
the  latter  tbe  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  tissues.  The  corpuscles  are  of  two  kinds  — 
white  and  red;  the  white  are  larger  and  less 
numerous  than  the  red,  being  in  healthy  blood 
in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  to  1,000.  In 
certain  forms  of  disease  tbe  number  of  these 
white  blood-corpuscles  is  increased.    They  pre- 
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n  the  Burface,  have 

_. 1  speedily  brought  into  view 

by  the  action  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  are  identi- 
cal with  the  lymph-eoniuscle.  Under  the  micro- 
scope they  vary  their  forms  in  the  same  way  as 
the  amaba;  hence  these  movementa  are  called 
amcAoid.  The  red  corpuscles  are  peculiar  to 
vertebrates,  and  seem  to  have  their  oripn  in  the 
white  corpuscles,  are  oval  and  nucleated  in 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  but  In  man  and  the 
mammalia  generaily  they  are  non-nucleated, 
and  are  biconcave,  flattened  disks,  their  edges 
being  thicker  than  the  center;  hence  the  dark 
appearance  of  the  latter  when  seen  under  the 
microscope.  The  color  of  the  blood  varies.  In 
the  artenes  it  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  color,  while 
in  the  veins  it  is  of  a  dark  purple  color-  The 
chief  difference  between  arterial  and  venous 
blood  is  that  the  former  containe  more  oxygen 
and  less  carbonic  add  than  the  latter.  The  red 
blood  corpuscles  possess  great  powers  of  al>- 
Borbing  oxygen.  They  receive  oiygen  in  the 
lungs,  where  they  become  colored,  and  carry  it 
all  over  the  body  to  the  tissues  to  form  new 
combinations.  After  a  time  the  corpuscles  be- 
come dissolved  in  the  liquor  sangumis,  which 
fiuid  they  serve  to  elaborate.  The  products  of 
the  metamoipbosis  of  the  tissues  are  poured 
into  the  bloodi  so  that  it  is  really  a  very  complex 
fluid. 

Brabma  (bra'ma).  The  religion  of  the 
Hindoos,  that  which  is  frequently  styled  Brak- 
manum,  or  Brahminism,  iuculcates  a  belief  in 
a  supreme  deity  under  the  name  of  Brahma, 
who  IS  an  impersonal  divine  substance,  the  ob- 
ject merely  of  devout  contemplation,  not  of 
worstup.  There  is  also  Brahma,  the  creator 
of  the  uiuverse  and  the  first  of  the  THmurti  or 
triad  of  divinities;  of  whom  Vishnu,  the  pre- 
server, and  Siva,  the  destroyer,  are  the  others. 
In  sculpture,  Brahma  is  represented  as  having 
four  faces.  It  is  said  that  there  are  not  any 
temples  exciu^vely  dedicated  to  him  in  India; 
but  prayers  are  addressed  to  him,  and  he  is 
worshiped  along  with  the  other  members  of 
the  triad.  Vismiu  and  Siva,  however,  have  a 
great  number  of  worshipers,  and  the  sects  who 
acknowledge  each  as  their  chief  object  of  devo- 
tion are  not  to  he  counted.  The  greatest  con- 
fusion exists  as  to  the  names  and  attributes  of 
these  deities.  Great  changes  in  belief  have 
t^ken  place  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  the 
most  learned  Brahman  is  unable  to  explain  the 
great  majority  of  the  rites  and  articles  of  belief, 
Ti«nsmigraUon  of  souls  is  the  leading  tenet  of 
Hindoo  belief. 

Brah'tnans,  Brah'mlns.  (Followers 
of  Brahma.)  The  highest  of  the  Hindoo  castes. 
To  its  members  belong  the  exclusive  duty  of 
expounding  the  Vedaa,  and  they  were  formerly 
considered  bound  to  abstain  from  all  laborious 
occupations,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  serv- 
ing the  gods  and  meditating  on  holy  things. 
Though  the  members  of  this  caste  exact  and 
receive  respect  from  the  other  Hindoos,  as  their 
superiors,  they  are  found  following  many  occu- 
^tioDS  from  which  they  are  in  strictness  inter- 
dicted. The  Gurus  hold  the  first  rank  among 
them;  they  are  the  priests  or  spiritual  advisers, 
having  authority  in  matters  of  religion  and  edu- 


cation. To  them  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Sanskrit,  or  ancient  language  of  the 
country,  in  which  their  sacred  books  are  written. 
Buddblam  {bidlim).  A  system  of  religion 
founded  by  Buddha  Gautama,  also  called 
Sakya  Muni,  who  lived  probably  in  the  Sixth 
Century  B.  C.  His  father  was  King  of  Bahar, 
in  Hinduslan,  and  was  early  distinguished  for 
his  superior  intellect.  Becoming  a  religious 
teacher,  he  went  through  various  provinces  of 
India,  propagating  his  doctrines,  a  kind  of  re- 
formed Brahmaoism.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
till  his  80th  year,  and  the  date  usually  pven  for 
his  death  is  543  B.  C.     But  his  appearance  is 

E laced  by  some  as  early  as  the  Fourteenth,  and 
y  others  as  late  as  the  Fourth  Century  B.  C. 
It  is  certain  that  his  religion  was  triumphant  in 
Hindustan  in  the  middle  of  the  Third  Century 
B.  C.  Between  tiie  Fifth  and  Seventh  Centuries 
of  our  era,  Buddhism  was  expelled  from  India 
proper  by  the  persecution  of  tne  Brahmins,  and 
nearly  every  trace  of  it  has  now  disappeared 
from  there;  but  under  several  denominations  it 
has  become  the  prevaihng  creed  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  Thibet,  Ceylon, 
China,  and  Japan.  In  China  the  name  of 
Buddha  has  been  corrupted  into  Fo-ta,  or  Fo. 
After  the  death  of  Buddna,  and  to  Gil  his  place, 
a  succession  of  perfectly  virtuous  souls  have 
descended  upon  earth,  and  assumed  human 
forms,  for  the  welfare  of  mankind;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved ii;  Thibet  that  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet 
is  his  successor  for  the  time  being.  The  sacred 
writings  of  the  Buddhists  are  very  numerous; 
they  were  originally  composed  in  Sanskrit,  from 
which  they  were  afterwards  translated  into 
other  tongues.  It  would  seem  that  there  waj 
a  belief  in  a  primeval  deity  named  Adi-Buddba, 
or  the  First  Buddha,  and  ne  was  the  first  person 
of  the  trinity,  the  other  two  persons  being  Dhvir- 
ma  and  Sunga,  answering  to  Brahma,  Siva,  and 
Vishnu,  of  the  Brahmins.  The  trident  borne 
by  the  priests  is  emblematical  of  this  trinity. 
The  principal  tenets  of  Buddhism  are,  that  the 
world  and  all  it  contuns  are  manifestations  of 
the  Deity,  but  of  a  tranuent  and  delumve  clia:^ 
octer;  that  the  human  soul  is  an  emanation  of 
the  Deity,  and,  after  death,  will  be  bouAd  to 
matter,  and  subjected  to  toe  miseries  of  life, 
unless  the  individual  to  whom  it  belongs,  by 
the  attainment  of  wisdom  through  prayer  and 
contemplation,  secures  its  reabao^tion  into 
the  Deity.  The  authority  of  the  Vedas,  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Brahmins,  is  rejected,  as 
well  as  the  sacrifices,  ceremonies,  and  other  re- 
ligious observances  of  the  Hindoos.  There  is 
no  distinction  of  caste,  and  the  priests,  who  are 
not  forbidden  the  use  of  animal  food,  are  de- 
rived from  all  classes.  Monasteries  and  nun- 
neries abound  wherever  Buddhism  flourishes. 
The  ceremonies  have  so  many  resemblances  to 
thcMe  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  to  strike 
spectators  with  surprise. 

Capillary  Action,  or  Capillarity.  In 
Phyaiail  Science,  the  name  applied  to  certain 
phenomena  which  are  exhibited  when  liquids 
are  placed  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  solids. 
Suppose  a  glass  rod  to  be  dipped  for  a  portio 
of  its  length  ir  — •--■   " —  ''■"  '■ — ■''  °-  ''  "" 
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against  tbe  ndes  of  the  solid,  and  its  surface,  in- 
stead of  being  horizontal,  becomes  sli^tly  con- 
cave. If,  instead  of  a  solid  rod,  a  hollow  tube 
be  immersed  in  the  water,  not  merely  is  the 
liquid  raised  around  the  tube,  but  it  riaes  in  the 
inside  to  a  height  which  is  greater  the  narrower 
the  tube,  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid  inside 
the  tube  also  assumes  a  concave  form.  If  a 
glase  tube,  however,  be  immersed  in  mercury 
mstead  of  water,  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  de- 
pressed instead  of  being  raised,  and  the  surface, 
which  was  previously  concave,  now  becomes 
convex.  The  reason  for  this  difference  of  action 
resides  in  the  fact  that  mercury  will  not  wet  the 
tube  as  water  does,  for,  if  a  metallic  tube,  such 
as  one  of  copper,  be  substituted  for  the  glass 
tube,  the  mercury  in  it  will  rise  and  have  a  con- 
cave surface,  because  it  is  able  to  wet  the  sides 
of  tjie  tube.  Hence,  whenever  a  liquid  is  able 
to  adhere  to  a  solid,  it  rises  in  contact  with  it. 
It  is  from  capillarity  that  sap  rises  in  plants, 
and  that  oil  nses  in  the  wicks  of  lamps.  If  the 
end  of  a  towel  be  left  in  a  basin  of  water,  it  is 
through  capillarity  that  the  basin  is  soon  emp- 
tied of  its  contents.  The  phenomenon  of  capil- 
larity is  intimately  connected  with  what  is 
known  as  the  surface  tension  of  liquids,  and  its 
amount  varies  with  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
particular  liquid.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
lAtin  capiUua.  a  hair,  because  these  phenomena 
are  beat  seen  in  narrow  hair-like  tubes. 

Carbon.  One  of  the  elements,  existing  un- 
combined  in  three  forms,  charcoal,  graphite,  or 
plumba^,  and  the  diamond;  chemical  symbol 
C,  atomic  weight  twelve.  The  diamond  is  the 
purest  form  of  carbon ;  in  the  different  varieties 
of  charcoal,  in  coal,  anthre^cite,  etc.,  it  is  more 
or  less  mixed  with  other  substances.  Pure  char- 
coal is  a  black,  brittle,  light,  and  inodorous 
substance.  It  is  usually  the  remains  of  some 
vegetable  body  from  which  all  the  volatile  matter 
has  been  expelled  by  beat;  but  it  may  be  ob- 
tained from  most  organic  matters,  animal  as 
well  as  v^table,  by  ignition  in  close  vessels. 
Carbon  being  one  of  those  elements  which  exist 
in  various  distinct  forms  is  an  example  of  what 
is  called  allotropy.  The  compounds  of  this  ele- 
ment are  more  numerous  than  those  of  all  the 
Other  elements  taken  together.  With  hydrogen 
especially  it  forms  a  very  large  number  of  com- 
pounds, called  hydrocarbons,  which  are  pos- 
eessed  of  the  most  diverse  properties,  chemical 


the  two  elements  is  easily  effected.  It  is  one  of 
the  regular  and  most  characteristic  constituents 
of  both  animals  and  plants. 

Cardinal.  An  ecclesiastical  prince  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  has  a  voice  in  the 
conclave  at  the  election  of  a  pope,  the  popes 
being  taken  from  the  cardinals.  The  cardinals 
are  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  are  divided  into 
three  classes  or  orders,  comprising  six  bishops, 
fifty  priests,  and  fourteen  deacons,  making  sev- 
enty at  most.  These  constitute  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege and  compose  the  pope's  council.  Originally 
ttey  were  suoordinate  in  rank  to  bishops;  but 
they  now  have  the  precedence.  The  chief  sym- 
bol of  the  dignity  of  cardinal  is  a  low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed  red  hat,  with  two  cords  depend- 


ing from  it,  one  from  either  side,  each  having 
fifteen  tassels  at  its  extremity.  Other  insignia 
are  a  red  biretta,  a  purple  cassock,  a  sappuire 

Carnegie  Institution.  An  educational 
body  incorporated  January  4,  1902,  in  Wash- 
ington, D,  C,  by  John  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State ;  Edwin  D.  White,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  ex-president  of  Johos 
Hopkins  University;  Charles  D.  Walcott,  su- 
perintendent of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey-  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  director  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library;  and  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
The  aims  of  the  institution,  as  expressed  by  the 
founder  are:  (1)  To  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  universities  and  other  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  country  by  utilizing  and  adding 
to  their  existing  facilities,  and  by  aiding  teachers 
in  the  various  institutions  for  the  experimental 
and  other  work  in  these  institutions  as  far  as 
may  be  advisable.  (2)  To  discover  the  excep- 
tional man  in  every  department  of  study,  when- 
ever and  where\-er  found  to  enable  him  by  fi- 
nancial aid  to  make  the  work  for  which  he  seems 
especially  designed  bis  life  work.  (3)  To  pro- 
mote onginal  researeh,  paying  great  attention 
thereto  as  being  one  of  the  chief  purpc^es  of  this 
institution.  (4)  To  increase  the  facilities  (or 
higher  education.  (5)  To  enable  such  students 
as  may  find  Waahiiuj;ton  the  best  point  for  their 
special  studies  to  avail  themselves  of  such  ad- 
vantages as  may  be  open  to  them  in  the  muse- 
ums, libraries,  laboratories,  observatory,  me- 
teorological, piscicultural,  and  forestry  schools 
and  kindred  mstitutions  of  the  sevend  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  (6)  To  insure  the 
prompt  publication  and  distribution  of  the  re- 
sults of  scientific  investigation,  a  field  considered 
to  be  highly  important. 

On  January  20,  1902,  the  institution  receivod 
from  Mr.  Carnegie  a  deed  of  gift  of  (10,000,000. 
In  1907,  the  foundation  was  increased  to  112,- 
000,000. 

Camlvora.  In  Zodoqs,  the  name  api^ied 
to  the  order  of  manunals  which  feed  mainly  upon 
flesh,  and  the  majority  of  which  are  commonly 
known   as   Beasts   of   Prey.     They   are   distin- 


generally  six  in  each  jaw;  the  canines  or  eye- 
teeth  are  two  in  each  jaw,  and  are  always  Long 
and  pointed;  the  grinders  are  mostly  furnished 
with  sharp  cutting  edges,  adapted  for  dividing 
flesh,  but  one  or  more  of  the  hinder  ones  at« 
generally  furnished  with  a  mmple  crown,  adapted 
tor  bruising  rather  than  for  cutting.  The  feet 
in  the  Camivora  are  always  furnished  with 
strong  curved  claws,  and  tbe  collar-bones  are 
quite  rudimentary,  or  are  altogether  wanting. 
The  order  Camivora  is  divided  into  tbe  following 
three  sections; —  (I)  Digiligradea,  in  which  tbe 
heel  is  raised  frem  the  ground,  and  the  animal 
walks  upon  tiptoe:  to  this  section  belong  the 
dogs,  the  hyenas,  and  the  cats.  (2)  Ptanll- 
grade%,  in  which  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  foot  is  applied  to  the  ground,  so  that  the 
animal  walks  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet :  to  this 
section  belong  the  beare.  (3)  PiTmigntdea,  in 
whidi  the  botL  fore  and  hind  legs  are  abort,  and 
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the  feet  form  broad  webbed  swimming  paddles; 
this  section  comprises  the  eeila  and  the  wolnisea. 

Carotid  Arteries.  The  two  great  arteries 
which  convey  thb  lilood  from  the  aorta  to  the 
head  and  brain.  The  common  carotide,  one  on 
either  aide  of  the  neck,  divide  each  into  an  ex- 
ternal and  an  internal  branch.  The  external 
carotid  passes  up  to  the  level  of  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  where  it  ends  in  branches  to  the  neck, 
face,  and  outer  parts  of  the  head.  The  intemai 
carotid  paaaea  deeply  into  the  neck,  and  through 
an  opening  in  tUt  skull  behind  the  ear  enters  the 
brain,  supplying  it  and  the  eye  with  blood. 
Wounds  of^the  carotid  trunks  cnuse  almost  im- 
mediate death. 

Catholic  Church,  Roman.  The  com- 
munity of  Christiana  throughout  the  world 
who  recognize  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  are  united  to- 
getner  by  the  profession  of  the  same  faith  and 
the  participation  of  the  same  sacraments.  Al- 
though a  few  other  points  of  doctrinal  diffciencea 
separate  the  Roman  Church  from  the  Greek, 
Russian,  and  Oriental  communions,  yet  the 
most  palpable  ground  of  division  lies  in  the  claim 
of  supremacy   in   spiritual   jurisdiction   on   the ' 

Krt  of  the  Roman  Dishop.  The  history  of  the 
iman  Church,  therefore,  in  relation  to  the , 
Oriental  Churches,  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  this 
claim  to  supremacy. 

In  the  minds  of  Roman  Catholics  the  claim 


a  "primacy  of  jurisdiction";  that  Peter  fixed 
his  see  and  diea  at  Rome;  and  thus,  that  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  as  suceesssor  of  Peter,  have 
succeeded  to  his  perogatives  of  supremacy. 
The  letters  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great  show  beyond 
question  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Fifth  Century,  claimed  to 
speak  and  act  with  supreme  authority;  and  the 
first  direct  challenge  to  this  claim  was  made  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinoiile,  Acacius;  and 
although  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  again  of  Nicholas  J.,  reneweoxhe 
struggle  for  supremacy,  or  even  equality,  the 
superior  position  of  Rome  continued  to  be  rocog- 
nized.  The  separation  of  the  Greek  Church  and 
her  dependencies,  under  the  patriarch  Michael 
Cerularius,  in  the  year  1054,  vas  but  a  narrowing 
of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Rome;  and  even 
Protestants  have  recognized  the  Roman  Church 
of  the  mediseval  period  as  absorbing  in  itaelf  al- 
most the  whole  of  European  Christendom,  and 
as  the  only  public  representative  of  the  Church 
in  the  West.  The  modem  political  institutions 
which  then  began  to  break  upon  the  world  so 
modified  the  public  relations  of  Church  and  State 
as  by  degrees  to  undo  the  condition  of  society 
in  wnicb  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  had 
its  foundation,  llie  great  revolution  of  Che  Six- 
teenth Century  completed  the  process.  Nor  was 
the  revolution  with  which  the  popes  thus  found 
themselves  face  to  face  without  its  influence  in 
the  external  history  of  the  Roman  Church.  The 
latter  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  was  a  period 
of  new  life  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  celebra- 
tion of  local  synods,  the  establishment  of  episco- 
pal seminaries,  the  organization  of  schools,  and 
other    provinona    for    religious    instruction  — 


above  all,  the  foundation  of  active  religious  or- 
ders of  both  sexes  —  had  the  effect  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  Protestantism,  which  in  many 
countries  had  been  at  first  rapid  and  decisive. 
Fromtheend  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  therefore, 
the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
especially  in  her  external  relations,  may  be  re- 
garded as  settled.  The  local  distribution  of  the 
rival  churches  in  the  world  has  hardly  been 
altered,  except  by  migration,  since  tliat  time- 
But  in  her  relations  to  the  state  the  Roman 
Church  has  since  passed  through  a  long  and 
critical  struggle.  The  new  theories  to  which  the 
French  Revolution  gave  currency  have  still 
further  modified  these  relations;  but  in  most 
of  the  European  kingdoms  they  were  readjusted 
after  1815  either  by  concordat  or  by  some  similar 
mutual  agreement.  The  details  of  the  doctrinal 
system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  be  best 
collected  and  explained  from  tbe  latest  authentic 
creed,  that  commonly  called  "the  creed  of  Pius 
v.,"  drawn  up  as  a  summary  of  the  authoritative 
teaching  of  tnat  ecclesiastical  body  till  the  time 
at  whicn  it  was  written,  and  published  together 
with  certain  later  doctrinal  pronouncements. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  premise  that,  while  in 
view  of  Catholics  all  doctrine  must  be  based 
the  word  of  God,  written  or  unwritten,  the 
Church  is  the  only  authoritative  judge  of  that 
rule  of  faith.     The  creed  of  Pius  V.  is  as  follows: 

"I,  N,  N.,  with  a  firm  faith  believe  and  pro- 
fess all  and  every  one  of  these  things  which  are 
contained  in  that  creed  which  the  holy  Roman 
Church  maketh  use  of.  To  wit :  I  believe  in  one 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  and  in 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  bom  of  the  Father  before  all  ages;  God  of 
God,  Light  of  Light;  true  God  of  the  true  God; 
begotten,  not  made;  consubstantial  with  tlie 
Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made.  Who 
for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  tnan. 
He  was  crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
suffered  and  was  buried.  And  the  third  day  he 
rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures:  be  as- 
cended into  heaven,  sitleth  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  with  glory  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead;  of  whose  king- 
dom there  shallbe  no  end.  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Lord  and  life-giver,  who  proceedetn 
from  the  Father  and  tlie  Son;  who,  together 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  adored  ana  glori- 
fied; who  spake  by  the  prophets;  and  in  one 
holy.  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church.  I  confess 
one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins;  and  I  look 
tor  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of 
the  world  to  come.     Amen." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  a  still  more  com- 
prehensive body  of  articles  in  the  memorable 
Syllabus  issued  oy  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  in  the  de- 
crees of  the  Vatican  Council,  celebrated  under 
the  presidency  of  the  same  pontifi,  have  been 
added  to  the  former  creeds.  The  doctrinal  de- 
cisions of  this  latter  council  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  first  "on  the  Catholic  Faith."  the 
second  "on  the  Church  of  Christ."  Each  section 
contains  "a  scheme  of  doctrine,"  in  whidi  the 
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heads  of  belief,  &nd  the  grouncls  on  which  they 
rest,  are  explained.     In  tlie  scbeme  "uiKin  the 
Church  of  Christ"  are  conUiined,  in  "an  a<'  " 
tional  chapter,"  the  celebrated   declaration 
garding  the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 

Under  the  generic  name  Roman  Catholics 
comprieed  all  those  Christians  who  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  even 
though  they  be  not  of  the  Roman  or  Latin  Rite. 
Not  a  few  individuals  and  churches  of  other 
rites  are  included  under  this  designation,  Greeks, 
Slavonians,  Rutheuiana,  Syrians  (including 
Maronites),  Copts,  and  Armenians;  and  these 
communities  are  pennitted  to  retain  their  own 
national  liturgy  and  lajiguage,  and  for  the  most 
part  their  established  discipline  and  usages. 
As  regards  its  ot^onization  for  the  purposes  of 
ecclesiastical  eovemment  the  nomial  territorial 
distribution  ol  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
the  several  rites  in  the  various  countries  where 
it  exists  is  into  provinces,  which  are  subject  to 
archbishops,  and  are  subdivided  into  bi^oprics, 
each  governed  by  its  own  bishop.  The  following 
summary  shows  the  statistics  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States,  for  1907: 

Archbishops,  14;  Bishops,  89;  clergy,  secular, 
11.135;  clergy,  religious,  3,S58;  churches,  12,- 
148;  colleges  for  boys,  198;  academies  for  girls, 
678;  parishes,  with  schools,  4,364;  parish 
school  population,  1,096,842;  orphan  asylums. 
255;  orplians  cared  for,  40,5Sii;  charitable 
institutions,  992;  total  Catholic  population 
under  United  States  flag,  22,474,440. 

Celibacy.  The  state  of  beine  celibate  or 
unmarried;  specially  applied  to  the  voluntary 
life  of  abstinence  from  marriage  followed  by 
many  religious  devotees  and  by  some  orders  of 
clergy,  as  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  priests  preserved  a  rigid 
cliastity;  the  priestesses  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  were  pledged  to  perpetual  virvinity;  and 
celibacy  is  tbe  rule  with  tbe  Buddhist  priests 
of  the  East.  Among  Christians  the  earliest 
aspirants  to  the  spiritual  perfection  supposed  bo 
be  attainable  through  celibacy  were  not  ecclesias- 
tics as  such,  but  hermits  and  anchorites  who 
aimed  at  superior  sanctity.  During  the  first 
three  centuries  the  marria«e  of  the  clerH"  was 
freely  permitted,  but  b^  t&e  Council  of  Elvira 
(305)  continence  was  enjoined  on  all  who  served 
at  the  altar.  For  centuries  this  subject  led  to 
many  struggles  in  the  Church,  but  was  finally 
settled  by  Ijregory  VII.  positively  forbidding 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  The  Council  of  Trent 
(1545)  confirmed  this  rule.  In  the  Greek  Church 
celibacy  is  not  compulsory  on  the  ordinary  clergy. 
Protestants  hold  that  there  is  no  moral  superi- 
ority in  celibacy  over  marriage,  and  that  the 
Church  has  no  nght  to  impose  such  an  obligation 
on  any  class  of  her  ministers. 

ChemlBtry*  The  science  which  is  oon- 
cemed  with  the  study  of  the  properties  of  tbe 
different  forms  of  matter,  and  their  mutual 
reactions,  just  as  Physict  is  concerned  with  the 
study  of  force  and  energy.  It  has  developed 
from  the  alchemy  of  the  Middle  Aoes.  The 
chemist  finds  by  actual  experiment  that  he  is 
able  to  divide  all  substanoes  into  two  great 
classes,  viz:  amipoujuU,  which  can  be  spht  up 
into  two  or  more  different  substances  o(  a  sim- 


pler nature,  and  eUmenU,  which  be  cumot  split 
up  inte  anything  differing  from  themselves.  All 
the  varied  forms  of  matter  which  we  see  around 
us  are  produced  by  the  combinations  of  these 
elementary  substances.  Combination  between 
different  substances  is  due  to  tbe  existence  oi 
chemkal  aUraction,  or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
chemical  affinity,  between  the  atoms  of  which 
they  are  composed.  The  exact  nature  of  this 
attraction  is  not  understood.  It  differe  from 
heat,  electricity,  and  other  fonne  of  enei^,  in 
that  it  entirely  chanses  the  properties  c?  tbo 
substances  between  n^ich  it  acte.  and,  more- 
over, acts  only  between  bodies  which  ore  in  the 
most  intimate  possible  contact.  Chemical  action 
consequently  takes  place  roost  rapidly  between 
gases,  somewhat  less  raindly  between  liquids, 
and  much  less  rapidly  between  solids.  Chemical 
changes  may  conveniently  be  dossed  under 
three  heads:  (1)  Comlnnation,  or  tynihetie,  in 
which  two  or  more  substances  combme  to  form 
a  new  compound  of  more  complex  composition; 
(2)  Der:07nponlion  or  analyvix,  in  which  a  com- 
pound is  spht  up  into  ite  constituent  elements, 
or  into  other  compounds  of  simpler  nature;  (3) 
Double  decompogition  or  metatherU,  in  which  a 
reaction  takes  place  between  two  or  more  com- 
pounds, accompanied  by  a  mutual  interchange 
of  elements,  and  ending  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  series  of  compounds.  The  occurrence  of 
chemical  change  is  generally  rendered  evident 
by  an  alteration  in  the  physical  properties  of 
tbe  bodies  aSected  by  the  change.  In  many 
cases  there  is  development  of  beat,  sometimes. 
if  the  reaction  is  very  energetic,  accompanied 
by  the  production  of  E^t.  There  may  also  be 
production,  destruction,  or  change  of  color. 
conversion  of  solids  or  liquids  into  gases,  or 
condensation  of  gosea  into  solids  or  Uqiiids, 
production  of  solids  from  Uquids,  or  vice  versa. 
The  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  chemical 
change  depends  in  the  first  place  on  the  nature 
of  tbe  substances  brought  into  contact,  and  also 
on  certain  physical  conditions.  In  many  ca%a 
thd  reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, in  others  the  substances  have  to  be 
heated  l>efore  any  change  occurs.  On  the  other 
hand,  substances  which  react  on  one  another  at 
ordinary  temperatures  are  without  action  at 
very  low  tempenituren.  Further  many  com- 
pounds are  decomposed  or  split  up  when  oeated, 
Siud,  indeed,  heat  is  one  of  the  main  agents 
which  bring  about  decomposition.  Generally 
s;>eaking,  a  moderately  hi^  temperature  is 
favorabw  to  combination  or  double  decompo- 
i^tion,  while  a  higher  temperature  tends  to 
produce  decomposition.  Oxygen  aiul  mercu:^  . 
lor  example,  combine  together  directly  only  a 
a  temperature  approaching  tbe  boiling-point  of 
the  latter,  but  il  the  oxide  of  mercury  thus 
formed  is  still  more  strongly  heated,  it  splits  up 
'  1  into  its  constituent  elements.  IE  two  or 
:  substances  are  brought  together  in  a  stale 
of  solution,  and  by  their  mutual  reaction  can 
produce  a  new  substance  insoluble  in  the  partio- 
ular  liquid  used,  then,  with  very  few  exceptitmB, 
this  compound  will  be  produced  and  will  be  prt- 
cipilated,  or  thrown  out  of  solution.  The  pro- 
duction or  non-production  of  chemic^  action  is 
affected  also  by  the  relative  quantities  or  masses 
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in  which  the  different  substancea  are  present,  bv 
the  relative  volatility,  etc.,  of  the  bodies  which 
may  he  f  onned,  and  Dy  various  other  conditions, 
for  a  diacvismon  of  which  reference  must  be  made 
to  special  treatises  on  eherniatry.  It  la  found 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  those  elements  most 
readily  tximbine  together  which  exhibit  the 
greatest  differences  in  their  properties.  Chlo- 
rine, for  example,  readily  combines  with  sodium 
or  antimony,  out  has  very  little  attraction  for 
bromine,  wnich  k  closely  resembles  in  many  of 
its  properties.  It  is  found,  moreover,  that 
combination  always  takes  place  in  certain  defi- 
nite proportions,  and  not  in  any  haphazard 
quantities.  For  example,  16  parts  by  weight  of 
oxygen  always  combine  with  2  parts  of  hydro- 
gen to  form  18  parts  of  water,  and  35.5  parts 
of  chlorine  always  combine  with  1  part  of  hy- 
drogen to  form  36.5  parts  hydrochloric  acid. 
Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  find  by  experiment  for 
each  element  a  number  which  always  represents 
the  proportion  by  weight  in  which  it  combines 
with  other  elements.  This  is  termed  its  com- 
bining or  fttomic  vxight.  Further,  it  is  found 
that  if  a  piece  of  iron  is  placed  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  metaUio  copper  is  deposited 
on  the  iron,  whilst  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  dis- 
solved, and  for  every  63.4  parts  of  copper  depos- 
ited, 56  parts  of  iron  are  always  dissolved.  A^n, 
when  iron  is  placed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
hydrogen  gas  is  given  off  and  the  metal  is  dis- 
solved, and  it  islound  that  for  every  1  part  of 
hydn;«en  given  off,  28  parts  of  iron  are  dissolved. 
It  follows  that  56  parts  of  iron  are  capable  of 
replacing,  or  are  chemically  equivalent  to,  63.4 
parts  of  copper  or  two  parts  of  nydroacn.  Many- 
examples  of  a  wmilar  kind  might  be  quoted. 
Briefly,  it  is  found  that  a  certain  definite  quan- 
tity of  each  element  is  capable  of  combming 
with,  or  of  replacing  in  compounds,  certain 
definite  quantities  of  other  elements,  and  these 
are  termed  their  chemical  eqaivaUnts.  For  the 
sake  of  comparison,  one  part  of  hydrogen  is 
usually  taken  as  the  standud  to  which  alTother 
equivalents  are  referred,  and  from  the  example 
^ven  above  it  is  evident  that  the  equivalent  of 
uon  is  28,  and  so  on.  Iq  some  cases,  the  num- 
ber representing  the  equivalent  of  an  element  is 
the  same  as  that  representing  its  atomic  weight ; 
but  in  many  cases,  for  reasons  which  cannot  be 
entered  into  here,  the  latter  is  some  simple 
multiple  of  the  former.  The  equivaUnl  is  a 
quantity  determined  by  actual  experiment,  the 
aiomic  tneighi  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter  of 
theory.  A  similar  series  of  facts  is  observed  in 
the  case  of  compounds.  For  example,  56.1  parts 
of  potash  will  neuttalize  as  much  acid  as  40  parte 
of  soda  or  17  piuls  of  ammonia;  56.1  parts  of 
potash,  40  parts  of  soda,  and  17  parts  of  am- 
monia, are  therefore  chemically  equivalent  to 
each  other.  Chemistry  was  formerly  divided 
into  two  branches:  Inorganic  cAemtslry,  or  the 
chemistry  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  Organic 
eherniatry,  or  the  chemistry  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms,  i.  e.,  of  those  substancej  which 
are  produced  by  vital  action.  It  was  believed 
that  there  was  an  essential  difference  between 
the  two,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  prepare 
artificially  in  the  laboratory  those  compounds 
formed  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals. 
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In  1828,  however,  the  substance  urea,  a  body 
essentially  characteristic  of  vital  action,  was 
prepared  artificially,  and  even  built  up  from  its 
elements,  by  the  German  chemist,  Wohier.  Since 
that  time  a  large  number  of  the  compounds 
found  in  plants  and  animals  have  been  produced 
from  inorganic  substances,  or  built  up  from 
other  organic  bodies,  and  it  is  now  known  that 
there  is  no  essential  dilTetence  whatever  between 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  The  same 
forces  are  at  work  in  both,  eubject  to  the  same 
laws.  One  element,  however,  is  contained  in- 
all  organic  bodies,  viz,  carbon.  Carbon  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  combining  as  it  were  with 
itself,  and  by  virtue  of  this  property  it  ^vea 
lua  number  of  derivatives, 
lex  composition  and  consti- 
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Organic  chemistry,  which  is  defined  as  the  chem- 
ittry  of  the  carbon  compounds.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  carbon  compounds  now  known  are 
artificial  products  which  do  not  occur  in  nature. 
The  majority  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  de- 
rived from  the  hydro-carbons  by  the  replace- 
ment of  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  some 
other  element  or  group  of  elements.  Amongst 
the  most  important  of  the  series  thus  derived  are 
the  haUnd  derivatiiKt,  aleohoU.  ethers,  aculs,  alde- 
hydes, ketones,  and  amines.  There  are,  however, 
important  groups  of  substances,  the  relation- 
ships of  which  are  not  yet  clearly  made  out. 
Amongst  these  are  the  carbo-hydraies  and  the 
alketoSla.  The  constitution  and  relationships 
of  the  prole'uU  or  albuminoid  substances,  and  of 
some  othera  found  only  in  the  bodies  of  plants 
or  animals,  are  still  less  understood.  Notwith- 
stondino  the  differences  already  alluded  to, 
chemii^  attraction  is  closely  related  to  the 
various  forms  of  energy,  and,  indeed,  is  itself 
a  form  of  potential  enei^.  Of  late  years,  the 
study  of  the  changes  \a  the  distribution  of  energy 
which  accompany  chemical  change  has  become 
of  great  importance.  Chemical  combinatibn  is 
in  the  majority  of  cases  accompanied  by  devel- 
opment of  heat,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  thus 
developed  by  the  formation  of  a  given  weight 
of  a  THirticular  substance  is  always  the  same, 
and  the  decomposition  of  any  compound  re- 
quires the  expenditure,  in  the  form  of  beat  or 
otherwise,  of  exactljf  the  same  amount  of  energy 
as  was  liberated  b^  its  formation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  formation  of  some  compounds  is  at- 
tended by  absorption  of  heat,  and  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  neat  is  liberated  when  the  com- 
pound decomposes.  That  branch  of  the  science 
which  deals  specially  with  the  development  or 
obsorplion  of  lieat  which  accompanies  chemical 
reactions  is  termed  thermo-chemisiry.  It  is  found 
that  those  compounds  in  the  formation  of  whi(^ 
the  greatest  amount  of  heat  is  developed  or  set 
free  are  the  most  stable,  i.  e.,  the  most  difficult 
to  decompose,  and  vice  versa.  Further,  when 
several  substances  which  theoretically  can  react 
in  several  different  ways,  produemg  several 
different  compounds,  are  mixed  together,  it  is 
always  found  that  those  bodies  are  produced  in 
the  formation  of  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
heat  is  developed.  This  important  law  is  known 
as  the  prtncipie  of  maximum  work. 
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Christ,  Di§Clplefl  of.  A  denomination 
of  Christiana  in  the  United  States  commonly 
known  08  the  Christian  Church,  or  Church  of 
Christ,  and  sometimes  called  Campbellites.  In 
September,  1809,  Thomas  Campbell,  a  Scotch 
minister  of  the  seceders'  branch  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  then  living  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, issued  a  "Declaration  and  Address"  de- 
ploring the  divided  state  of  the  Church,  and 
urging  as  the  only  iemedj[  a  complete  restora- 
tion of  apostolic  Christianity  and  the  rejection 
of  all  human  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith. 
The  Christian  Association  of  Washington,  Pa., 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
principles  set  forth  in  this  "declaration.  It 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Campbellites  to 
form  a  distinct  religious  body,  but  to  effect 
the  proposed  reforms  in  the  Churches.  The 
Disciples  maintained  that  having  accepted 
the  Bible  as  their  oidy  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  the  only  divine  basis  for  the 
union  of  all  Christians,  thev  were  led  to  reject 
infant  baptism  and  adopt  Delievers'  ' 


first  day  of  the  week,  and  heartily  and  practi- 
cality accept  and  exalt  the  doctrine  of  the 
divmity  of  Christ.  In  1907  the  denomination 
had  7,15^  ministers,  11,110  churches,  and  1,- 
264,758  communicants,  besides  several  universi- 
ties and  colleges  of  high  rank,  and  a  number 
of  religious  publications. 
Christian  Endeavor,  Youdj;  Peo- 

Kle's  Society  of.  A  society  distmctly  re- 
pous  in  all  its  features;  organized  February  2, 
1881,  m  Williston  Church,  Portland,  Mo.,  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark.  D.  D.  From  one  small 
association  it  expanded,  up  to  190S,  into  over 
69,256  societies,  m  all  ^rts  of  the  world,  with 
an  aggregate  membership  of  3,462,800.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  main  oi^nlzations  in  the  United 
States  it  has  been  found  necessary  (o  form 
branches,  among  which  are  the  Juniors,  organ- 
iied  March  27,  1884,  at  Tabor,  la.,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Cowan  and  Miss  Belle  Smith;  the  Inter- 
mediate, organized  by  the  Rev.  A.  Z.  Conrad, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.;  and  the  Mothers',  sug- 
gested by  Mrs.  Amanda  B.  Fellows,  of  Chicago, 
and  organized  in  April,  1893,  at  Topeka,  Kan., 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Barton.  The  first  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  in  England  was  organized 
1887,  and  was  followed  by  similar  ones  .._ 
other  countries,  and  the  constitution  has  been 
printed  in  over  thirty  different  languages.  The 
movement  is  not  a  denominational  one.  Any 
society  belonging  to  an  evangelical  Church, 
?hich  adopts  the  If-" 
ji  the  constitution, 

Ueges  of  the  oigank... 

ChriBtlanlty.  Tbe  religion  instituted  by 
Jesus  Christ.  Though  the  great  moral  principlei 
which  it  reveals  and  teaches,  and  the  main  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  have  been  preserved  without 
interruption,  the  genius  of  the  different  nations 
and  ages  have  materially  colored  its  character. 
The  &st  community  of  the  followers  of  Jesus 
was  formed  at  Jerusalem  soon  after  the  death 
of  th^  Master.  Another  at  Antloch  in  Syria 
first  assumed  (about  65)  the  name  of  ChrUtiam; 
and  the  travels  of  the  apostles  spread  Chris- 
tianity  through   the   provmces  of   the   Roman 


Empire.  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Italy,  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  as  early  as  the  First 
Century,  contained  societies  of  Christians.  At 
the  end  of  the  Third  Century  almost  ona-half  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of 
several  neighboiing  countries,  professed  this  be- 
lief. While  Christianity  as  a  system  was  thus 
spreading,  many  heretical  branches  had  sprung 
from  the  main  trunk.  From  the  Gnostics,  who 
date  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  to  the  Nes- 
torians  of  the  Fifth  Centu^,  tbe  number  of 
sects  was  large,  and  some  of  them  exist  to  the 
present  day.  The  most  important  events  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  Christianity  are  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
early  in  the  Eighth  Century;  and  the  Western 
reformation,  which  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced with  the  sectaries  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  and  ended  with  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism  in  the  Sixteenth.  The  number  of 
Christians  now  in  the  world  is  computed  at 
475,000,000.  Of  these  about  230,000,000  are 
Roman  Cathdics,  98,000,000  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church,  and  145,000,000  are  Protestants.  Of 
,he  various  sects  of  Protestants  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  the  most  numerous  are  the  Epis- 
copaiiana,    Methodists,    Baptists,    and    Fresoy- 

Chrlstian  Science,  a  religious  and  theo- 
sophical  system  propounded  in  1866  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Baker  Eddy,  Lynn,  Mass.,  practiced  by 
thousands  of  disciples  in  America  and  Europe. 
The  members  acknowledge  and  adore  one  Su- 
preme God,  taking  the  Scriptures  for  their 
Hide.  They  confess  God's  Son,  iind  the  Holy 
ihost,  and  man  as  the  Divine  image  and  Uke- 
ess.  They  bold  that  Christian  Science  is  the 
explication  of  Truth  to  be  the  power  over  all 
error,  sin,  ackness,  and  death.  The  curative 
system  is  spoken  of  as  Christian  Science  Mind 
Healing,  or  Metaphysical  healing,  being  baaed 
on  the  unreality  or  non-exislence  of  matter. 
In  her  book,  "  Iletrospection  and  Introspection," 
Mrs.  Eddy  says:  "I  claim  for  healing  scientifi- 
cally the  following  advantages:  (1)  Itdoesaway 
with  all  material  medicines  and  recognizes  the 
antidote  for  all  sickness,  as  well  as  sm,  in  the 
immortal  mind ;  and  mortal  mind  is  the  source 
of  all  the  ills  which  befall  mortals.  (2)  It  is  more 
effectual  than  drugs,  and  cures  when  they  fail, 
only  relieve,  thus  proving  the  superiority  of 
.• t..^„=  ».L.  „h„^:^     Til  t  -.^^n  i,»oi.ui 


metaphysics  over  physics.     (3)  A  persi  _     

by  Christian  Science  is  not  only  healed  of  his 
disease,  but  he  is  advanced  morally  and  spiritu- 
ally. Tbe  mortal  body  being  but  the  object- 
ive state  of  the  mortal  mind,  this  mind  must 
be  renovated  to  improve  the  body."  The 
absence  of  creed  and  dogma  in  the  Christian 
Science  Church,  its  freedom  from  materialism, 
mysticism,  and  superstition,  also  the  simplicity, 
unifonnity,  and  impersonality  of  its  form  of 
worship  and  organiialion  are  among  the  di»- 
tinguishinE  features  which  characterize  this 
mcdem  reUgious  movement.  Hypnotism,  mes- 
merisn^  spiritualism,  theosophy,  faitb-cure.  and 
kindred  systems  are  foreign  to  true  Christian 
Science.  Those  practicing  these  beliefs  are 
denied    admission    to    the     Christian     Science 
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Wn  June,  1906,  the  S2,000,000  extendon  of  the 
Mother  Church,  the  First  Church  of  Christ  Sci- 
entiat,  in  Boston,  was  dedicated.  At  the  annual 
meeting,  June,  1907,  an  increase  of  4,000  mem- 
bers over  the  previous  year  was  reported.  The 
*total  membership,  resident  and  non-resident, 
was  given  at   43,876.      It  ia  estimated  that 

there    are     upward    of     700     churches     

societies  of  this  denomination  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  membership  of,  approximatety, 
85,000. 

Chronology  (Greek  ehroncs,  time,  and 
logoi,  discourse).  The  science  which  treats 
of  time,  and  has  for  its  object  the  arrange- 
ment and  exhibition  of  historical  events  in 
order  of  time  and  tbe  ascertaining  of  the 
intervals  between  them.  Its  basis  is  necessarily 
the  method  of  measuring  or  computing  time 
by  regular  divisiona  or  periods,  according  to 
the  revolutions  of  the  earth  or  moon.  The 
motions  of  these  bodies  produce  the  natural 
division  of  time  into  years,  months,  and  days. 
As  there  can  be  no  exact  computation  of 
time  or  placing  of  events  without  a  fixed  point 
from  which  to  start,  dates  are  fixed  from  an 
arbitrary  point  or  epoch,  which  forms  the  be- 
ginning of  an  era.  The  more  important  of 
these  are  tiie  creation  of  the  world  among  the 
Jews;  the  birth  of  Christ  among  Christians; 
the  Olympiads  among  the  Greeks;  the  building 
of  Rome  among  the  Romans;  the  Hejira  or 
flight  of  Mohammed  among  the  MohammeduiB, 

BEGINNINQ   OF  EPOCHS.  ERAS.  AND 
PERIODS 

Naui  Beqah 

GrMlan  Mundanr  E™ B.C.  5598,  Sept.    1 

Civil  En  o(  Con.UnUnople "  6508.  Bept.     1 

Alexandrian  Era "  5502.  Aug.  S9 

Juiiui  Period ■■  4713,  Jan.      1 

Munttane  Era "  400S.  Oct.      1 

Jewiah  Hundane  Era "  3761.  Oct.      I 

Era  of  Abraham "  2015.  Oct.      1 

Era  oF  the  Olympiada "  776.  July     I 

Roman  Era  (A.  IJ.  C.) "  753.' April  21 

M*lonic  Cycle "  432.  July  15 

Grecian  or  Byro-MacHlonian  Ere.  .    .  "  312.8«pt.    I 

Era  of  Maccabees "  166,  Nov.  24 

Tynan  Era '■  125.  Oct,    IB 

Bidpnian  Era ;;  110.  Oct.     I 

Bpuiieb  Era',  .  '. "  38.  Jan.     I 

Aiuuetan  Era "  27.  Feb.   11 

Vutgar  Chriatian  Era. A.D.  I.Jan.      1 

Deetniction  oC  Jeruaalem "  09.  Sept.    1 

.MohsBunedan  Era "  822,  July   10 

Chiyaalts  (kTle'ah-ns\  A  name  strictly 
belonging  to  those  pupa  of  nutterflies  which  are 
adorned  with  eolden  spots,  but  extended  to  the  I 
pupie  of  lepiaopterous  insects  generally.  The  . 
chrysalis  is  inclosed  in  a  somewhat  homy  mem-  I 
branous  case;  sometimes  very  angular,  some- 
times nearly  round ;  ^erally  pointed  at  the  I 
abdominal  end,  sometimes  at  both  ends;  and 
before  the  caterpillar  undergoes  its  transforma- 1 
tjon  into  this  state  it  often  spins  for  itself  a  silken  ' 
cocoon,  with  which  earth  and  other  foreign  sub-  ! 
stances  are  sometimes  mixed,  so  as  to  increase 
its  size,  and  within  which  the  chrysalis  is  con- 
cealed. Chrysalis  are  often  suepended  by  cords,  . 
and  generally  remain  nearly  at  rest ;  some  have 
the  power  of  buiying  themselves  in  the  earth ; 
others  are  bound  by  a  single  silken  thread  which 


passea  round  their  middle;  some  twirl  them- 
selves round  when  touched,  or  when  the  stalk  or 
leaf  to  which  they  are  suspended  is  touched; 
and.  in  generol.  they  give  signs  of  life,  when  dia- 
turbed,  by  violent  contortions  of  the  abdominal 

Clnematon-aph.  A  continuous  band  of 
instantaneous  photographs  which  are  by  means 
I  of  an  arrangement  umilar  to  that  of  a  ma^c  lan- 
tern projected  on  a  screen  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession that  the  image  of  one  remains  on  the 
retina  till  it  is  succeeded  by  the  next,  and 
so  the  pictures  are  blended  and  suggest  tbe 
moriog  object  or  objects  originally  photo- 
graphed—  a  horse  race,  a  moving  crowd, 
dancing,  etc. 

Circulation.  The  natural  motion  of  the 
blood  in  a  hving  animal,  by  which  it  proceeds 
/rom  the  heart  to  ail  parts  of  the  body  by  the 
arteries,  and  returns  to  the  heart  by  tbe  veins. 
The  dreuiatum  oj  the  blood  is  performed  in  tbe 
following  manner:  It  is  returned  to  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart  by  the  descending  and  ascend- 
ing vena  cava,  which,  when  distended,  contracts 
and  sends  it  into  the  right  ventricle;  from  the 
right  ventricle  it  is  propelled  through  the  pul^ 
monary  arterv,  to  circulate  through  and  undergo 
a  change  in  tne  lungs,  being  prevented  from  re- 
turning into  the  right  auricle  by  the  closing  of 
valves.  Having  undei^ne  this  change  in  tbe 
lungs,  it  is  brought  to  tM  left  auricle  of  the  heart 
by  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and  thence  is 
evacuated  into  the  left  ventricle.  The  left 
ventricle,  after  having  been  distended,  con- 
tracts, and  throws  the  blood  throu^  tbe 
aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body,  by  the  arteries, 
to  be  letumed  oy  the  veins  into  tne  vena  cava. 
It  is  prevented  from  passing  back  from  the 
left  ventricle  into  the  auricle  by  a  valvular 
apparatus;  and  the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta  is  also  fuhiished  with  similar 
organs,  which  prevent  ita  returning  into  the 
ventricles. 

Cloud.  A  collection  of  visible  vapor  or 
watery  particles  suspended  in  the  atmosphere 
at  some  altitude.  They  differ  from  fogs 
only  by  tbeir  height  and  less  degree  of  trans- 
parency. The  average  height  of  clouds  is  cal- 
culated to  be  two  and  one-half  miles,  thin 
and  light  clouds  being  much  higher  than  the 
liighest  mountains,  while  thick  neavy  clouds 
often  touch  low  mountains,  steeples,  and  even 
trees.  Clouds  differ  much  in  form  and  char- 
acter, but  are  generally  classed  into  three 
simple  or  primary  forms,  vii:  (1)  The  cimu, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  lock  of 
hair,  and  consisting  of  nbera  which  diverge 
in  all  directions.  Clouds  of  this  description 
float  at  a  ereat  height,  usually  from  three  to 
five  miles  above  the  earth's  surface.  (2)  The  at- 
midut  or  heap,  a  cloud  which  aasumes  tbe  form 
of  dense  convex  or  conical  heaps,  resting  mt  a 
flattish  base,  called  also  summer-cloud.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  these  clouds  accompany 
fine  weather,  especially  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
They  attain  their  greatest  siie  early  in  the  after- 
noon and  gradually  decrease  towards  sunset. 
(D)  The  Blratut,  so  named  from  its  spreading 
out  uniformly  in  a  horizontal  layer,  which 
receives  all  its  augmentations  of  volume  fran 
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below.  It  belongs  essentially  to  the  nigbt,  and 
is  frequently  seen  on  calm  summer  eveQines 
after  Bunaet  ascending  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  grounds,  and  dispersiiig  in  the  form  of  a 
cumulus  at  sunrise.  These  three  primaty  forma 
of  clouds  are  subdivided  as  follows:  (1)  The 
eirro-eumulua,  composed  of  a  collection  of  cirri, 
and  spreadine  itself  fiequently  over  the  sky  in 
the  form  of  oeds  of  delicate  snow-flakes.  (2) 
The  cirro-ilratut  or  lairuhcloud,  so  called  from 
its  being  generally  seen  slowly  sinking,  and  in  a 
state  of  transformation ;  when  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  collection  of  these  clouds  suggests  the 
resemblance  of  a  shoal  of  Gsb^  and  the  sky,  when 
thickly  mottled  with  them,  is  called  in  popular 
langUB^  a  mackerel  iJtu.  (3)  The  cumulo-t^atue 
or  twain-cUnid,  one  ol  the  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  of  clouds,  and  consisting  of  a  collection 


or  rain-ctoud,  recogniiable,  according  1 
Howard,  by  its  fibrous  border  and  uniformly 
gray  aspect.  It  is  a  dense  cloud  spreading  out 
into  a  crown  of  cirrus  and  passing  oeneath  int<5 
a  shower.  It  presents  one  of  the  least  attractive 
appearances  among  clouds,  but  it  is  only  when 
the  dark  surface  of  this  doud  forms  its  back- 
ground that  the  splendid  phenomenon  of  the 
rainbow  is  exhibited  in  perfection. 

College  Fraternities.  Societies  existing 
in  American  colleges  which  are  named  from  the 
letter?  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  therefore  com- 
monly called  "Greek  Letter  Societies."  They 
are  secret  orraiizations  only  in  their  grips  and 
passwords.  They  are  organized  chiefly  for  liter- 
ary and  social  purposes. 


GENERAL  FRATERNITIES    FOR   MEN 


Chaftebs    Chaptekb    Hi 


D  When  Foohded 


Alpha  Chi  Rbo.  .  . 
Alpha  Delta  Phi.  . 
Alpha  Tsu  Omesa, . 
BetaThetaFi,    .    . 

Chi  Phi 

ChiPai. 

Delta  Kappa  Epailoo. 
Delta  Phi.     .... 

Ddu  Fsi 

Delta  eipDA  Phi.  .  . 
Delta  Tau  Delta.  . 
Delta  Upaibn..  .  . 
Kappa  Alpha  (North) 
Kappa  Alpha  (South) 
Kappa  Bicma. .  ■  ■  . 
OnuHB  Pi  Alpha,  .  . 
Pbi  DelU  Theta. .  .  . 
Phi  Oamma  Delta,  .  . 
Phi  Kappa  P«i,  .  .  . 
Phi  Kappa  Siima.  .  . 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  .  . 
Pi  Kappa  Alpha,     .    . 

Pii  Upiilon 

Bisma  Alpha  Epeilon, 

Sjcma  Nu,     .    .    .    .    . 

Sigma  PhiEpsiloD.! 

T^SetaChi.'  '.'.'.'.. 
Theta  Delta  Chi..  .  . 
Theta  Xi  (Eng.  Scien, 
ZetaPn 

ToUl 


fi.875 
ID.MXI 
l.tOO 
B.380 


10.500 
3.900 
3.000 
S.000 


6.000 
900 

s.soa 

113.494 


FR.ITERNITIES   FOR   WOMEN 


Feutebnitt 

m^""*'  '■  ChS^em 

s:s™ '„,'!,•„. 

•    Wbere  ahdWhemFocndeb 

Beta  Sigma  OmicroD 

.5 

1.322 

11 

1 

38 

7 

1 

6 

1 
1 

2 

1 

De  Pau-  Univenity.  1S85. 
Miuouri  Slat«i;niveriity.  I88S. 

SSSST'"-::;  :  : 

SyiacuM  Univenity,  1S74! 
Da.Pau«  Univenity.  1870. 

Mo™Sit^*cS!&"l8f0^^' 
We^leyan  College.  1S52.  ' 

VlJ^iI,i?sff£  No'^.  1898. 
Mrgioia  State  Normal.  IBBS. 

PhiMu ".'.'.'. 

g:jjsjg^.;:;:: 

30.202 
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Addpbi,  . 
Albion,  .  . 
\1briCbt.  . 

,llIredU..  . 
AlltgbBny, 

Almal'.  '.  '. 
Amer'n  Intel 


Atlants  Bniitut, 
Attanta  U^  .  . 
Augaburg  Secaina 


Baylor  V., . 
BeaTH,.  . 
BvUerue.  . 


Bethany,  . 
Bethany,  . 
Bethel.  .  . 
Biddit  U.. . 
Blackburn. 


JrigEam  Yoiii 
Brovn  V...  . 
Bucbtri.  .  . 
Buckoein  U.,. 
Buena  ViaU. 

Ciua|>beU.'! 

Capitis^.,'  ; 
CarletOD,    .    . 


Cktholi 
Ceda 

OenlA 


-vlUs,. 


ollrte  at  Citarit 


Colby.     .    . 
Colgate  U., 

Colorado,  . 


CreLjthton  U., 
CumbnlaDd  t..   , 
Dakou  Wesleyan 


Brooklyn,  N.  V..  . 

Albion,  Hich 

Mvenlown,  Penn.. 
ABred.  N.  Y.,  .  , 
Meadville,  Psnn..  . 
Columbia,  S.  C,  . 
Alma.  Mich..  .  .  . 
Spriuficid  ,UaH. , 
MdiTiDlBD,  Tenn..  . 
Amhent.  Mau..  , 
YeUow  Springg.  O.. 
Clarknille.  Ark..  . 


Waco.Te» 

BeUaviw,Ndi^'*  '. 
Bekrit.  Wifc.  .  ,  . 
BeRa.Ky.,  .  .  . 
Bctbaoy,  W.  Va., . 

Ruuellv^,  Ky;*.  '. 
ChaHotte.  N.  C„  . 
CarlinviUe,  lU.,  .  . 
fioaton,  Hau..  .  . 
Doaion.  Uaaa.. .  . 
Brunawick.  Ue.,  . 
Bowdan.Ga..  .  . 
Bridgewaier,  Va.. . 
Lotan,  Utah      .    . 


.r  Bai^t.  u:,' 


C,  H.  Levermore.  Pb,  D.,  . 
Samuel  Dickie.  LL.  D.,  ,  . 
Odlan  A.  Bowman,  Ph.  D,. 
Boothe  C.  Dat-is,  Ph.  D.,  . 
Rev.  W.  H,  Crawford,  LL.D., 
Rer.  Wm.  D.  Johnnon,  D.  D.. 
August  F.  Bniske,  D.  D.,  , 
Rev  .R.De  Witt  Mallory.D.D. 


<i.  A.  Aadreen,  Ph.  D.,  .  . 
Rev.  T,  E.ayco.  D,  D.,  .    , 

I  Lemuel  II.  MurUn,  D.  D..    . 

:  R.  L.  Wagoner,  A.M.,  .    . 

.  Rev.  (J.  C^haae,  D.  D.,.    . 

S.  F.  Bnnks,  LL.  D 

W.  W.  Fwiter.  Jr.,  D.  D..  , 
Stephen  W.  iStaokey.  .  .  , 
Edwairl  D.  Eaton,  LL.  D.. . 
William  C.  Fiwt,  D.D...  , 
T.  E.  CTaoiblet.  LL.  D..  .  . 
"   leat  y.  PihlbUd 


J.  D.  t .    , 

D.  J.SuDden,  D.  D, 


Bradley  i'h.  D.,' 


'  W.  E.  Huntington.  LL.  D., 
Rev.  W.  D.  Hyde,  LL.  D., 
Vachel  D.  Whatley,  A.  M.. 

I  WalterB.  YoUQt.  Ph.  D.,    , 


Rev.  W,H.P.F»unce.D.D.. 

A.  B.  Chun^h,  LL.  D 

.  J.H.  Harrii.  LL.  D^  .    .    . 

K.  L.  Campbell,  D.  D..    .    . 

Ounir  C.  Payn 

T.  C.  Howe.  Dean 

.  Arthur  A.  Macunia 


'b.b..- 

8.  J..  . 
Ph.  D,. 


Ceonce  B.  Addiclu,  b.  b'.. 
F.  W.Hinitt,.Ph.  D.,  ,    . 


.  Rev.  Brother  Justin.  Ll.  D. 
Rev.  Bro.  Maurellan,  .  .  . 
Carl  Jobann,  LL.  D..  ,  .  . 
Rev.  L.  M.  DuntOD,  D.  D.,. 

Wiiiikm  H^CroitrMUil  ■.'■.■ '. 
G,  Stajiley  Hall.  LL.  D.,.    . 

Arthur  J.'  Roberts,'  A.  M,,* '. 
Wm.  Henry  Cruhaw,  .  .  . 
W.  F.Slocum,  LL,  D.,  .  . 
Nicholas  M.Butler.  LL.  D.. 
Rev.  J.Gsliagher.C.  8.  C. 
Rev.  Martin  r-utcke.  .  .  . 
Max  J,  F.  Albr«ht.  ,  ,  . 
Rev.  F.  M.  Spencer,  D.  D.,  . 
Jaa.  E.  HarUn,  LL.  D.,  ,  . 
■  Jacda  G.  Schurman.  LL.  D.. 
Wm.  P.  AylBworth.  LL.  D.. 
"       "    '    Magovr- 


lalhan  Gm 


v^\ 


bb., 


o  5  Profkbtt 
,{  a  idHCLiiDiHa 
2g       Eniiow- 


E-iA-ei., 

Baplial,     .    . 

■,11 

^T'S^*"' 

R.'Eithiiic. : 

■ 

s:>et,*;..; 

1 

iGooj^ii 
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Kaca 

Knoivill 

LaFWetti.  '. 
l«  Qnuin.  .  . 
UkeFont..  . 
Lafialla,  .  .  . 
LeBndcr  Clark, . 
Lawtmim  U..  . 
LebuKin  Vallsy. 


hU.. 


Lenoir.  . 


d,  Jf  ..I 


!IS?i! 


Gilaburc.  lU..  . 
KDOKTiUe,  Tenn.. 
Euton,  Pl.  .  . 
l»  Fkyetts.  Als.. 
Lm  Qrui^e,  Mo-. 
UJu  Fotwt.  111., 


Rev.  E.  D.  Wufield,  LL.  D.. 
John  P.  Neff,  A.  M..  . 
John  W.  Crouch,  .  .  . 
John  S.  Nolkn.  Ph.  D., 
Bnither  Abdu.  . 
Liin  E.  Bnnks, .    . 


AoDVille,  Penn,. 
Soutli  Bethlehen 
PskiAlto,  Csl... 
Uicltory.  N.  C,  . 
Hopldoloa,  Is.. 

lioeoln,  tu.,  .... 
Lincoln  Univ..  Chea- 
ter Co.,  P«.,  . 
Salisbury.  N.  C., 
Gtilegburs,  111.. 
Baton  Roufffl,  L 
Baltimore  Hd 
St.  Paul,  "'■ 


rrJordao,  LL.  D., 


Ji  MiUer, 


NoiHMt.,.     . 

LulheiBD. .    . 
Pmbytatian. 


rt  tSly. 


OifoS.  O,.  . 
Middlehury,  Vt 
MdligaD^sno., 


RehinDed  Churrh. 
HiwiMippi,    .    ,    . 
HiHuriVBlley, 
Htnouri  Weileyai 


Horri^Bniw'n.  '. 
Horrii  Harvey, 
Horrisville,    .    .    . 
Mount  St.  Joaeph'i 


New  York  U.,  .  . 
New  York,  Coll.  i 
tbeaO'or,  .  . 
Nimgarm  IT..  .  .  . 
Northern  lUinoi*. 
Morthwnt«ni.  ,  . 
Northirertmi  U., 
Morthweatom  V., 
Northiteat  Mimuri 


rwenan  Lui 


Olden. 

Ohio  St 


Atlaota.  Ga..      .    . 
Bftcbounville.  W.V 

HoiTuville,  Mo..    . 
Baltimore.  Hd.,     . 


NewTI 


dsor,  Md.. 
I  new  IOI1E,  N-  Y., . 

New  York,  N.  Y., .    . 
'  Niagara  Palb.  N.  Y.. 

FolW.n.111 

NaperviUe,  lU.,  .    . 
|EvliMtoii,IU  • 

I  Albany,  Mo.,    ""  ! 

Northee(d,'vt.. :   '.   . 

Obcrlin,  O 

Loe  Ansel«e.  Cal.. . 
Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
Columbua.  O..    .    . 

Athens,  O 

Delaware,  O..     .    . 


Athen 
Dela. 

Olive., ,     . 

Ottawa.  Kan..  . 
WeeterviUe.  O., 
Arkadelphift.  Ark 
Newbera,  Ore..  , 
Forest  Gmve.  Or. 

Parkville.Mo 

Wiiineba0>City,  Uin. 
FaiifieidTla.. 


Taaac  N.  Rendall,  D.  D., 
.William  H.  Goler.  LL.  D.. 
Rev.  L.  B.  Fiiher.D.  D.,. 
T.  D.  Bo.d,  LL.  D.,  ,  . 
Rev.  F.  X.Biady.  S.  J.,  . 
T.  Uorey  Hodgman.  LL.  D 
Rev.  Brnther  Peter.  F.8.  C- 
Rev.  A.  T.  Perry.  D.  D.,  . 
Rev.  S.  T.  Wibon,  D.  D., 

John  F.  Harmon 

Leonard  W.  RiUv. 
8.  F.J 


..-owrey.D 

W.  H.  Black.  D.  D.,     . 
Walter  D.  Agnew.  D,  D., 
T.  U.  UcUichael.  D.  D  . 
Rev.  Wm.  S.  Bovsrd,   .    ,    . 
Rev.  Willaon  B.  Lewis,LL.D.. 
Ilev.  E.  W.  Lee. 

D.  W.  Shaw,      

Rev.  Allen  HOodbcgr,  IMi.D.. 

Brother  Isidore, 

Very  Rev.D  J.Flynn.  LL.D., 
nev.Wm.H.McMaster,  . 
Rev,  J.  A.  W.  Haas.  D.  D.. 
Rev.  J.  K.  Honlgomery.D. 
Wm.  J.  Davidson,  .  .  . 
Rov.J.  Fmeer,  Ph.  D..  . 
H.  M.  McCraeken,  LL.  D., 

John  H.  Finlsy.  LL.  D.,  ,  , 
Very  Rev.E./.Walsh.C.H., 
J.  E.  Blttincer,  A.  H  ,  .  . 
H.  J.  Kiekhoefer.  Ph.  D.. 
Abram  W.  Hani*,  LL.  D., 
August  F.  Ernst.  .... 
James  Raljpb  Clay,  .  .  . 
Christian  Keyser,  .  .  . 
C.  H.  Spooner.  LL.  D..  . 
Rev.  H.  C.  King.  D.  D..  . 
John  W.  Baer.TL.  D.,     . 

A.  F.  Lewis,  A.  M^  .  .  . 
W-O-Thompeon,  LL.D., 
Alston  Ellis,  LL.  D.,  .  . 
Herbert  Welch,  LL.  D..  , 

B.  G.  Laniauiter,  Ph.  D.,  . 
.Silas  Eber  Price.  D.  D.,  . 

H.  8.  Hart'soe,  lL.  D..'    '. 


On.  Pre*,,  . 
Methodist.     . 


Noti-i 


Aia'n.       22 

Methodist,    .      """ 
LotheiBn.      . 
Methodist  So., 

Lutheran. . 


Non . 

Presbyterian, 


irtsoe,  LL.  D.. 
9rrin,  LL.  D..  , 


Pennsylvania.  .    .    . 
Peonaylv'ft  Mditary. 

Pennsylvania  Slate, 


Gettysburg,  Penn. 
Slate  Colleie,  ten 


J.  D.  Porter,  LL.  D.,  . 
Absalom  Roeenberier, . 
Rev.  8.  G.  Hefdbower, 


144 


B^tist. 

Con^ccBt'nal, 
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Prendbnt  OB  Deah 


Pntt  InacituU, 


Randolph  -Macoo, 


Sacr»dH« 


iwliDcGmn.  Mo. 
■rt  Worth,  Tm„ 
Doklyn.  NY.,   . 


RioCiaDds,  O., 

RipoD,  Wu. 

SiJem.Va.,  ,  .  .  . 
EUitottaiv.  Md..  . 
Winter  Puk,  Fla.,  . 
Holly  Sprinira.  Miss.. 
NewBruMBick.NJ. 
D,n™r.Ccl,. 


t.  Bsmud,  Als., 


John's  Liithenn. 


St.  Louu  U.,. 

StiUary's!  '- 
St.  Uacy's.     . 

S%.  Olaf,     . ' '. 

St.  PetOT's.  . 
St.  Stephaa'a, 

St.  Vincwifi. 
St.  Vin«nt-s, 
St.  Xavier,    . 


aS™?!"!. 


Southv-n  Proti.  U.,' 


Transylvania  O... 
Trinity 


NorUifield.binn^;. 
JeneyCity,  N.  J.,. 
Anoandals,  N.  Y., 

Beatty,  PcuD^  ,  , 
Los  Aficelt*.  Ca]„ . 
Cincinnati,  O..  .  . 
SanU  Clara,  Cal.,  . 

Neoaho.  Uo 

Scio,  O 


Ralei^.  N.  C,  .    . 

VpptI  Alton.  111..  . 


Now  Orleans,  L«... 
9«linsErove,  Penn., 
SwartSmore.  Penn., 
SyrscuSB,  N.  Y..    . 


'  Lexini!ton,  Ky., 
.  Hartford,  Conn., 
Durham.  N.  C. 


Rrv.  J.  M.  Cot,  D.  D. 


Tb-D.'.  ; 

ij.  A.  iiacea.  LL.  D.,     .    . 

CM.  Pratt.  A,  M 

Rev.  R.  Adami.  D.  D.,  . 
Woodrow  Wilson.  LL.  D., 

Uriel  S.  HalJ 

R.  E.  BlH:k«eU.  I.L.  D., . 
Georce  W.  HacmillaD, .    . 
e.  W.  Boatwri«ht,  LL.  D., 
Jobn  Merrill  Davis,  .    .    . 
Richard  C.  Hughes.  D.  D.  . 
Rev.  J.  A.  Moiebead,  D.  D.. 
Rev.  Bm.  Abrahaoi.     .    . 
W.F.  Blacknuin.  Ph.D.,     . 
Rev.  W.  W.  Foster,  Jr.  J).D., 
Rev.W.H.S.Demarat.  *"  " 
John  J.  Brown.  S.  J.,   .    .    . 
Rt.  Rev.  L.  Waltm.  0. 8.  B.. 
Rt.Rev.L.8chnerr,O.S.B.. 
Rt.  Rev.  Innocent  Wolf, 

O.  8.  B 

Rav.  V.  Amberg,  O.  B.  B.. 
Rt.Rev.B.MenEU,  O.  S.  B.. 
Very   Rev.  J,  ¥.  Butler, 


Rev.T.J.lilcaualwy.S 

II«v.a.J.  Piekfll,  B.  J., 
Fell,  LL,  D. 
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pKEStDlHT  Oa  DCAN 


V/iuhmgton, .    . 
WMhington,,    . 

Wssh'fniJeff* 

WMhingfn&LeeU. 
W«liingUin  U.,    . 
W«ley»nU..    .    . 
W«tem  Msryland. 
Wrawrn  Bewrve  U. 

Wnllicld 

Weattninsicr.  .  . 
Watmlnoler.  ,  . 
W«tVii*inA.U. 
W.  Va.  W«lf  yan. 


Schenectady  and  Al- 

bnny.  N.V.,  .    .    . 

TuBcalnoaa,  Ala..  .    . 

Tucson.  Aril 

Faj-etteville,  Atk.,     . 

BunBlo,N.  Y 

Berkeley.Cal 

Chicago,  III.,  .    .    .    . 

CLticiDoati.  O 

Boulder.  Col..  .  .  . 
Denver.  Col.,  .  .  . 
Gainesville,  ila..  .    . 

Athens.  Ga 

Moscow.  Idaho..    .    . 


Uni^nity.  MLsa., . 


Norroan,  Okla., 
Euiene.Ore,,  .  . 
PhiladeiphLa,  Fenn.. 
PitUbuiK.  Pa..  .  . 
Bochnter.  N.  Y.,  , 
GalvnU.n.  Tex..    . 


San  J{»«.  Cai.'.    ! 
SaltTak*  c'fy.l'tah". 


■  Cil^.  I 

Chark.li«sville,V».. 
Seattle.  Wash.,  .  . 
Madison.  Wis.,  .    . 

Wooster.  O 

Uramie.  Wyo.. .  . 
Favelte,  la 

O^lle^nllfl,  PMn.; 
NashN-ille.  Tenn..  , 
Villanova,  Peno.,  . 

Crawfitdsvillej'ind., 
Wake  Forest.  N.  C. 

Nashville.  TeoD..  . 


Waal 


..  Hornback,  I.L.  D.. 


.  B.  Crai^ead.  D.  C.  L.. 


O.  B.  Whiulier,  D.  D., 


I.  Wheeler,  LL.D, 
.  P.JudsoD.  LL.  D..  . 

W.  nabney.  LL.  D., 
H.  Baker  LL.D..  . 
ev.  H.  A.  Buchlel,  LL. 
idnw  mtdd.  Ph.  D., 
.C.  BsiTow.A.M^     . 

A.  McLean,  LL.  D..  . 
J-James.!,!,.  D.^  . 
E.  McLean.  LL.D.. 

ank  Stmns,  Ph.  D., . 
L.Patterson.  .  .  . 
E.  Fellon,LL.D., . 

B.  Angell,  LL.  D..  . 
■NDrthrepri*:  D.,   . 

.  A.  Kineannon.  Chan., 
R.  Hill.  Ph.  D.,  .  . 
H.  Duniway,  .  .  . 
D.  Porter,  LL.  D.,    . 


,  P.  Vensble,  I.t.  D.,' 


Prince  L,  Campbell.  .  . 
CO  Harrison,  LL.  D.,  Pnx 
8.  B.  McCormick.  .  .  . 
Rush  Rheea,  LL.  D.,  .  . 
llev.  A.  E.  Otia,S.  J, .    . 


B,  L.  Wiggins,  LL.  D..     .    , 
Joseph  TTkin^SSiy.  Ph.D. 
M.  H.  Buckham.  LL.  D.,     . 
E.  A.  Alderman.  D.  C.  L. 
T.  F.  Kane.  Ph.  D„      .    . 

C.  R.VanHise,  LL.  D..  , 
1..  E.  Holden.  LL.  D..  . 
Chaa.  O.  Merica,  LL.  D... 


Islington.  Va...  .  . 
St.  Louis.  Mo..  .  .  . 
Middlelovn,  Conn.,  . 

Cleveland.  O 

Westfield.  111..    .    .    . 

Fulion.  Mo 

N.  Wilmington.  Penn 
Moncantnwn,  W.  Va. 
Buckhannon,  W.Va., 


I.  Kumler,  D.  D.. 


D.  F.  Houston,  Chan...  . 
Wm.  A.ShaDkWLL.  D., 

a  F.Thwini,  LL.'b.. ', 

B.  F.  Daugherty.  D.  D..  . 
D.  R.  Kerr.  D.D..  .  ,  , 
R.McW.  Russell.  D.  D.. 
D.  B.  Purinlon,  LL.  D..  , 

C.  G.  Doney,  D.  D.,      . 


City.  ,  '. 


Methodist. 

New  Chun 
Reformed. 

Methodist  I 
R,  Catholic 

Presbyterian, 

Methodist  So. 
Luthenn.,     . 


M 

-ml 

IB9 

UK) 

IMJ 

^^ 

i^ 

1.208 
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IS^e     Whitman. . 


'  WLliiam  and  Mary, 

1849  William  Jewdl.  . 
William* 

WilmiDgbm, .    .    . 

Wittenbew.  ,    .    . 

WoSonl 

YaleU 

Yankton 

York 


Salem,  Ore 

WillianiBburs.  Va.,    . 

Liberty,  Mo 

WiUiamatowD,  Mans.. 
WilmiDilon,  O..    .   . 

Springfield.  O 

Sp»nanbunt,  K.  C,  . 
New  Haven.  Conn.. 
Ydnkton,  8.  D.,  .  . 
York.  Keb..    .    .    .    . 


W.  S.  Scnrbofough.  IX.  D.. 
M.  W.  Do(mn.  PE.D..  . 
F.  Homan.  D.  D.,  .  . 
L.  G.  Tyler,  LI,.  D.,  . 
J.  P.  Greene,  LL.  D^  . 
a.  A.  Garfield,  LL.  D., 
A.  J,  Bmnn,  A,  M^  . 
C.  G.Heckert,  D.  D.,  . 
Henry  N.  Snyder,  .  . 
I  A.  T.  Hadlev   LL.  D., 


TABLE  II  —  STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN 


Alabama  Co 
Alabama  Sy 
Albert  Le«, 


Tuekecee.  Ala.,      ,    , 

TsllBilnn.  AU..     .    . 

Albert  Lea.  Minn.,    . 

Allentoon^Fenn., .    . 

Cuthbert,Ga 

NowYorL 

Belion  Tei 

HamKiaburE.  Ky..    . 

I  Beaver,  Penn 

,  Jackson.  Mi» 

iFotBvth,  Ga 

I  Hoptinaville.  Ky.,    . 

Blalraville,  Peon.,      . 

"'      Mountain,  Miu., 


Methodist,    . 
Presbyterian. 


SI.. 

Central ,. 

Central  Female.' '. 
ChappellHillFemal 
Chickua>T  Female. 

aifforfl't 


Datlu,  N.C., 

Glendale.  O 

Greensboro.  X.  C. 


J.  n.  naione.  u^  j 

I.  Butler.  LL.  U..  . 

....I.  WiUon,  D.  D.,   . 

Th.  Smith.  A.  M 

Geo,  D.  Cri™roan.  Ph.  D..   . 
■imea  R.  Freeton,    .    .    . 
.H,  a.  Jackson,  LL.D., 
_;.  Harrison.  LL.  D..    .    , 
Kev.  N.  L.  FiKiu,    .    .    . 

B.  G.  Lowrey 

Um.  J,  O'Brien  Ruet,  .    . 

Haywood  J.  Pearre 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  LL.  D.. 


_.  B.  King.  D.  D., 

Rev,  A.  C.  UacKeniie.  D.  I 

■    A.  Murphree 

A.  Wolff,  A.  M 

»n.J.DeVor«.  A.M.. 
s.  L.  H.  RobertHn,      . 

..  W.  Million 

W.  T.  Lowrey.  D.  D.,  .  . 
Miss  Matty  L,  Cocke.  .  . 
Amo»-L.  Edwanls,  .  .  . 
^v.  H.  E.  Stout,  .  .  . 
itev.  J,  R.  Harker,  Ph.  D., 
E;.  E.Campbell.  Ph.  D.,  . 
.'rank  B.  Webb,  D.  D.,    . 

H.  H.  Savue 

J.  Emery  Shaw 

s  Mary  EvBOB,  *'.    '. 
.  ___!-.  J.  O.  Wilson.  D.  D., 
'  G.  M.  Winslow..    .... 

E.  W.  WhiW.  A.  M 

Robert  E.  Hatlon.  Ph.  D.. 

L.  D.  Lodge.  Ph.  D..    . 
I  Rev.  C.  F.  Aye™,  Ph.  I 


Rev.  J.  J.  SchererJJ.  n„ 


BaptJHt, 
frobyterian. 


Preabyl«rian, 
M.E*S. 


U.E.Soutb,.  [     14 
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Frederick,  Md.. 
BalUmon.  Hd., 
TbomuviUe.  G*.. 


PumiBirr  ob  Dsan 


C.W.Gilliigher.  D.  D„  . 
HsT.  A.  B.  Jdub,  LL.  D.. 
Rev.  C.  G.  Fu<h«f,  A.  M., 
MiH  £.  C.  Enbin.  A.  U.,  . 
Henry  L.  Whitfield.  .  . 
LtBY.  J  M.  Hark,  D.  D., . 


E.  J.  Goodwin.  L.  H,  D., 
Rev.  H.  D.  IJnduy,  D.  D. 
R«Y.  B.  F.  Oibdl.  D.  D., 
Euphemia  HcainUick.     . 


■v/c.  5f. 


Rovi  S.'ti.  C«iidl."Ph.  b.', 
Rev.  J.  E.  Huriaan,  .  . 
J.  Uortoa  Sp«Dc«r.  D.  D., 


MinM.  A.  Hopkiu, 

H,  P.  Todd 

MinKktfiM.  Hunt..    . 

Hiss  U.  F.  Duvftlt.    .    . 
W.  E.  Martin.Ph.  D,.  . 


J.  D,  BlMton,  LL.  D.,  . 
Cuiliae  Iluard,  Ijt.  D., 
Rev.  O,  M.  Ward,  LL.  D., 
Du  Font  Guerry 


L.  C.  9Umrd»n,  1l'.  D.' 
M.  B.  Reaser,  Pb.  D.^  .  . 
J.  H.  Apple,  A.  U 
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table  III  — schools  of  technology 


Ae.  a  Hecb.<  Color' d 
AbbBmaPoly.  liut., 
Aloorn  Ag.  A  Mech., 
Armour  lut.of  Tech. 

CueSch.of  Ap.ScL, 


Lonin.  Utah..  .  . 
Ureeniboro.  N.  C. 
Auburn,  AU..     .    . 


SloVm,  Conn..     . 


Lexington,  Ky., 
Col1ei(ePark,1ild., 
Amherst,  Mas,. 
Boston.  Man.. 


Houghton,  Mich,. 
LansTnE,  Hid 


Hicb., 
Sikflavillai'HiM.. 


I,  Widteoa,  Fb.  D... 


W.  S.  Aldricb,  U.  E,   .    . 
P.  H,  Hell,  Ph,  D.,  .    .    . 

B.  O.  Aylnworth.  LL.  D., 
V.C.  Aldenon,  8c.  D..     . 

C.  L.  B^ch 

K.  G.  HallieHin.  LL.  D., 


K..L.  Butt«rfi(Jd. 

R.  C.  Upl^urin 

Pr*d  W,  HcNair,  D.  Sc., 

J.  L.  Snyder 

R.  B.  Fulton.  LL.  D..  .    . 
J.  U.  Haidy.  LL.  D.,    .    , 
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U.K.  of  A.  AM.  JL.; 

,N.  H.  Sch.  DlMinH. 
'■  S.C.ot  A.&  U.J 


?a,".Ki 


4  U^'.' 
Agri.  &  Mech. 
,n  AgricultumJ 


wT™. 


Rose  Poly  lectin  Id  Ins. 
Soil  lb  Dakota  Agric, 

S.  of  Minn.,      . 

IDslns.  orTwb. 

a  AgrrA  M«h.. 

Throop  fv>lytec.  Ins., 
Timkegee  Institute, 
U.  S.  Military  A»c!,. 


Color  ii 


irun.Uont., 
■X.  Mont..  . 
srk,  N.J.,  . 


Hotoken.  K.  J.,  .  . 
CoUeseBution.Tex.. 

Puiidsnii,  CbI 

Tiisli»ee.  Al> 

WfBt  Point,  N.  Y.,    , 

AnnapaliB,  Md.,     .    . 

BIflckabuij.Vs,,  .  , 
PullmBn.  Wftsb.,  .  . 
V.orctnter.  Hus..  .    . 


I.  Hunillon.  M.  E 


R.  L.  Slagl , 

C.  H.  FuKon,  E.  M.,  .  . 
A.  C.  Humphnys,  LL.  D., 

H,  T.  Milnei 

J.  A.  B.  Scherar,  LL.  D..  . 
B.T.WMhiogton,LL.  D.. 
Co).  H.  L.  Scott,  U.S.A. 


COBTBOI. 


lame  given  to  diBtinguish  the 
i  that  lighta  of  various  rates 
of  vibration  give  to  the  eye.  As  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  words  that  denote  our  sensa- 
tions, the  word  color  is  also  applied  to  the  prop- 
erties of  bodies  that  cause  them  to  emit  tho 
ligiit  that  thus  affects  our  senses.  The  molecular 
constitution  of  a  body  determines  the  character 
and  number  of  the  light  vibrations  it  retuma  to 
the  eye,  and  so  gives  to  each  body  its  own  charac- 
teristic color;  nence  the  term  color  is  used  to 
denote  that  in  respect  of  which  bodies  have  a 
different  appearance  to  the  eye  independently 
of  their  form. 

Ordinary  white  light  (the  light  which  comes 
from  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid)  when  trans- 
mitted through  triangular  prisms  of  glass  or 
other  media  differing  m  dlEpersive  power  from 
the  atmosphere,  is  shown  to  consist  of  a  number 
of  colored  lights,  which,  meeting  the  eye,  together 
produce  the  sensation  of  white  light.  The  colors 
thus  shown  are  usually  said  to  be  seven  —  red. 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet;  al- 
though in  reality  there  is  an  enormous,  if  not 
an  infinite,  numoer  of  perfectly  distinct  colors 
in  light.  The  seven  colore  are  frequently  called 
the  primary  colors,  and  other  tints  and  shedes 
are  producible  by  mixing  them;  but  in  a  stricter 
sense  tlie  primary  colors  are  three  in  number, 
namely,  red,  green,  and  violet  (or  blue).  These 
three  colors  or  kinds  of  light  cannot  be  resolved 
intoany  other.  In  the  scientific  flense  of  the  word 
white  and  black  are  not  considered  colors,  a 
white  body  reflecting  and  a  black  body  absorbing 
all  the  raVB  of  light  without  aeparating  them, 
whereas  the  colors  proper  are  due  to  separation 
of  the  rays  of  light  by  partial  absorption  and 
reflection  or  by  refraction.  If  a  body  absorbs 
every  other  kind  of  light  and  reflects  or  transmits 
red  light  only,  it  will  appear  of  a  red  color;  if 


it  absorbs  every  kind  except  blue  rays,  it  will 
appear  blue ;  and  so  on.  If  more  than  one  kind 
If  light  be  transmitted  or  reflected  the  object 


will  appear  of  a  color  compounded  of  these  diner- 
ent  rays  of  light. 

In  art  the  term  color  is  applied  to  that  com- 
bination or  modification  of  tmts  which  produces 
a  particular  and  desired  effect  in  painting.  The 
colors  of  the  spectrum  have  to  be  distinguished 
from  colors  u^  in  reference  to  pigmenU.  The 
pigments  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  regarded  in  the 
arts  as  the  primary  colors,  produce  effectn, 
when  mixed,  very  different  from  those  produced 
by  admixture  of  the  corresponding  spectrum 
colore.  These  three  pigment  colore  form  other 
colors  thus:  red  and  yellow  make  orenge,  yellow 
and  blue  make  green,  and  red  and  blue  make 
purple;  but  red,  blue,  and  yellow  cannot  be 
produced  bv  any  combination  of  the  other  colors. 
—  Local  colors  are  those  which  are  natural  to  a 
particular  object  in  a  picture,  and  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  other  objects.—  A'eufrof 
colors,  those  in  which  the  hue  is  broken  by  par- 
taking of  the  refiectod  colors  of  the  objects  which 
surround  them.—  Positive  colors,  those  which  are 
unbroken  by  such  accidents  as  affect  neutral 
objects. —  Comptementary  colorg,  colors  which 
together  make  white;  thus  any  of  the  primary 
colore  is  complementary  to  the  other  two. —  Sui- 
jeetive  or  acciderUal  colore,  the  imaginary  comple- 
mentary colore  seen  after  fixing  the  eye  for  a 
short  time  on  a  bright-colored  object,  and  then 
turning  it  suddenly  to  a  white-  or  hght-colored 
surface. 

Combufltlon.  The  operation  of  fire  on 
inflammable  substances;  or  the  union  of  an  in- 
Bammable  substance  with  oxygen  or  some  other 
supporter  of  combustion,  attended  with  heat  and 
in  most  instances  with  light.  In  conEcquence  of 
the  combination  of  the  carbon  in  fud  with  the 
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oxy^n  of  the  air  being  the  universal  methoil  ol 
getting  heat  and  light,  and  as  wbea  the  aciloii 
takes  p\ace  the  fuel  is  said  to  bum  or  undergo 
combuBtion,  the  latter  tenn  has  been  extended 
to  those  casea  in  which  other  bodies  than  carbon 
—  for  example,  phosphorua,  sulphur,  metals, 
etc. —  bum  in  the  air  or  in  other  substances  than 
air  —  for  f  xample,  chlorine.  Thoueh  the  action 
tietween  the  eas  and  the  more  solid  material, 
as  coal,  wood,  charcoal,  of  whose  combination 
combustion  is  the  result,  is  mutual,  the  one 
having  as  much  to  do  with  the  process  as  the 
other,  yet  the  former,  as  oxyeen,  chlorine,  iodine, 
And  the  compounds  which  tney  form  with  each 
other  and  with  nitrosen,  have  received  the  name 
of  supporters  of  combustion,  while  to  the  latter 
the  term  combustibles  has  been  assigned. 

Sponlaneoiu  Combaalion  is  the  ignition  of  a 
body  by  the  internal  development  of  heat  with- 
out the  application  of  fire.  It  not  unfrequently 
takes  place  among  heaps  of  rags,  wool,  and  cotton 
when  lubricated  with  oil ;  hay  and  straw  when 
damp  or  moistened  with  water;  and  coal  in  the 
bunkers  of  vessels.  In  the  first  case  the  oil 
rapidly  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
this  being  accompanied  with  great  heat;  in  1.11c 
second  case  the  heat  is  produced  by  a  kind  of 
fermentation;  in  the  thini  by  the  pyrites  of  the 
coal  rapidly  absorbing  and  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  extraordinary  alleged  phenomenon  of  the 
human  bod^  being  reduced  to  ashes  without  the 
direct  application  of  fire.  It  is  said  to  have 
occurred  m  the  aged  and  persons  that  were  fat 
and  hard  drinkers;  but  most  chemists  reject  the 
theory  and  altogether  discredit  it. 

Comet*  A  celestial  body  presenting  a 
nebulous  aspect,  and  traveling  under  the  sun's 
attraction.     Many  of   these   Mdies   are  distin- 

Kished  by  a  remarkable  tail-like  appendage. 
e  greater  number  of  those  hitherto  known  have 
revolved  round  the  sun  on  a  path  whose  observed 
portion  belonged  to  an  exceedingly  elongated 
ellipse,  or  was  even  parabolic  or  hyperbolic.  A 
few,  however,  travel  In  closed  orbits  around  the 
sun  in  known  periods.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able comets  in  recent  times  were  those  of  1780, 
1807,  1811,  1815,  1819,  1825,  1843,  1S47,  1858, 
1861,  and  1874.  We  know  so  little  respecting 
the  physical  conditions  of  comets  that  it  would 
be  hazardous  to  speculate  at  present  concerning 
their  real  nature.  A  theory  of  great  ingenuity, 
and  (what  is  novel  in  this  branch  of  speculation) 
founded  on  physical  experiments  which  really 
seem  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  subject,  were 
put  forward  by  Professor  Tyndall,  who  is  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  tails  of  comets  as  resulting 
from  the  formation  of  a  species  of  actinic  cloud 
by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  after  their  charac- 
ter has  been  altered  during  their  passage  through 
the  comet's  head.  At  present,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  such  a  theory  is  well  or 
ill  founded. 

Conchologry.  The  science  of  shells,  that 
department  of  zolllogy  which  treats  of  the  nature, 
formation,  and  classification  of  the  shells  with 
which  the  bodies  of  many  mollusca  are  pro- 
tected ;  or  the  word  may  be  used  also  to  include 
a  knowledge  of  the  animals  themselves,  in  which 
case  it  is  equivalent  to  malacology.     In  systems 


I  of  concholngy  shells  are  usually  divided  into 
three  orders:  Univalves,  Bivalves,  and  Multj* 
valves,  according  to  the  number  of  pieces  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

Conductor.  A  body  capable  of  tranamit- 
ting  the  electric  fiuid.  It  is  called  also  a  non- 
electric;  for,  unless  insiUated,  it  will  not  exhibit 
electrical  excitement,  the  electricity  being  car- 
ried off  along  it  as  fast  as  it  is  communicated  to 
or  excited  upon  it.  The  metals  are  the  best 
conductors;  resinous  substances  are  very  bad 
ones.  Bodies  incapable  of  transmitting  elec- 
tricity are  called  non-conductors;  and,  bacauae 
electricity  may  be  communicated  to  or  excited 
upon  them,  without  artificial  insulation,  they  ai« 
termed  eUarics.  There  is  no  body  a  perfect 
conductor,  or  a  perfect  non-oonduclor.  The 
non-conducting  power  depends  very  much  on 
the  extent  of  non-conducting  surface.  In  frie- 
tional  electricity,  tlie  best  conductors  are  the 
metals,  as  before  stated;  after  which  come 
graphite,  Sea-,  spring-,  and  rain-water.  Ice  is 
a  worse  conductor  than  fluid  or  water.  Alcohol, 
ether,  paper,  dry  wood,  and  straw,  are  also  weak 
I  conductors.  Shellac,  wax,  amber,  and  sulphur 
'  become  conductors  when  fused;  and  glass  at  b 
red  heat  conducts  readily.  A  conductor  is  said 
to  be  itwulaied  when  it  rests  upon  non-conduct- 
ing supporla.  A  lightning-conductor  is  a  pointed 
metallic  rod  fixed  to'  the  upper  parts  of  build- 
ings to  secure  them  from  the  effects  of  lightning. 
It  IB  connected  with  the  earth,  or,  what  is  better, 
the  nearest  water,  by  a  good  conductor,  which 
is  sufficiently  thick  not  to  be  melted  in  trans- 
mitting the  electricity;  and  which,  where  at- 
tached to  the  wall,  is  insulated  by  non-conduct- 
ors, so  that  the  electricity  may  not  be  diverted 
to  the  building,  instead  of  passing  harmlesaly 
away.  This  useful  instrument  was  invented  by 
Franklin  in  1755. 

Conirre Rationalists.  A  la^  and  io- 
fluentia)  Christian  sect,  called  also  independenta 
in  England,  because  they  hold  that  every  single 
congregation  oE  Christians,  when  property  con- 
stituted with  deacons  and  a  pastor,  forms  an 
independent  body,  competent  to  its  own  direc- 
tion and  government,  without  interference  from 
any  other  church,  or  any  presbyteries,  bishops, 
etc.  They  therefore  hold  that  each  congrega- 
tion has  inherent  in  itself  power  to  fix  ita  own 
tenets  and  form  of  religious  worship,  and  to  ex- 
ercise ecclesiastical  government.  They  bold  a 
Christian  Church  to  oe  a  congregation  of  true 
believers;    i,  e.,  persons  who  both  openly  pn>- 

-  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 

e  the  earnestness  of  their  be- 
onding  change  of  dispoution 
'he  doctrines  of  the  Congrega- 
re  almost  identical  with  those 
embodied  in  the  Articles  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  interpreted  according  to  their  Calvin- 
istic  meaning.  They'  disavow  tJl  subscription 
to  creeds,  confesaons,  or  articles  of  faith;  never- 
theless, they  are  distingiiished  by  a  angular 
degree  of  uniformity  in  faith  and  practice.  As 
to  the  origin  of  Independency,  it  is  probable 
that  some  conventicles  were  secretly  established 
in  England  soon  after  the  acces^on  of  Elizabeth ; 
but  the  first  prominent  advocate  of  Congrega- 
tional principles  appeared  ir  "^"^  '"  '*"'  ™"-~- 


fesB  their  faith  ii 
Gospel,  and  evin( 
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of  Robert  Brown.  The  Plymouth  &nd  JdasBBr 
chiuetts  Bay  eettlementa  in  this  country  were 
founded  by  Conn^^tiooal  pilgnms  in  1620 
aod  1628;  and  others,  a.  few  years  afterwards, 
in  HasaachusettB  and  Connecticut.  Congrega- 
tionalism gave  New  England  the  distinctive 
character  it  besrs  in  history,  and,  in  return,  the 
development  of  the  New  England  Churches, 
and  the  teachings  of  their  pastors,  gave  Congre- 
gationalism  substantially  ita  form.  "From  the 
earLeat  settlement  of  New  England,  there  was  a 
definite  but  peculiar  relation  between  the 
Churches  and  the  State.  It  was  neither  that 
in  which  the  State  rules  the. Church,  nor  that  in 
which  the  Church  rules  the  State,  but  rather  a 
peculiar  blending  of  the  two.  Townships  ' 
mcorporated  with  a  view  to  ability  to  maintain 
a  settled  ministry,  and  to  the  convenience  of  the 
people  in  attenaing  public  worship.    Provision 


the  whole  of  the  early  histon'  of  New  England, 
the  affairs  and  discusdona  of  Church  and  State 
were  blended  in  what  would  now  seem  an  ex- 
tremely curious  manner.  Though  the  doctrine 
of  Congregationalism  is,  that,  according  to 
Scripture,  every  Church  is  confined  to  the 
limits  of  a  single  coneregation,  "the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Churches  has  always  been  main- 
tiuned,  and  all  'matters  of  common  concern- 
ment' have  been  decided  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  whole  body,  and  sometimes 
embodied     in     the     pronounced     opinions     of 

Kieral  bodies  convened  for  the  special  occason. 
nyiiiK  the  authority  of  any  standing  judica- 
torv,  C«ngregatlonalists  recognixe  the  necessity 
and  desirablenesB  of  occaaonal  synods  for  de- 
liberation and  advice  on  great  public  inter- 
ests." Until  within  recent  times  the  Congre- 
gational Churches  had  not  made  rapid  growth 
west  of  the  Hudson  River;  but,  latterly,  move- 
ments to  spread  the  sect  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  have  been  pushed  with  great 
ener^,  and  the  Churches  have  increased 
rapidly. 

Constellations  are  the  groups  into  which 
astronomers  have  divided  the  fixed  stars,  and 
which  have  received  names  for  the  convenience 
of  description  and  reference.  It  is  plain  that 
the  union  of  several  stars  into  a  constellation, 
to  which  the  name  of  some  animal,  person,  or 
inanimate  object  is  given,  must  be  entirely  Arbi- 
trary, since  the  several  points  (tlie  stars)  may 
be  united  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  just  as 
ima^nation  directs.  The  grouping  adopted  by 
the  Egyptians  was  accordingly  modified  by  the 
Greeks,  though  they  retained  the  Rom,  the  Bull, 
the  Dog,  etc. ;  and  the  Greek  constellations  were 
again  modified  by  the  Romans,  and  af&in  by  the 
Arabians.  At  various  times,  also,  Christianity 
has  endeavored  to  supplant  the  pa^an  system. 
the  Venerable  Bede  having  given  the  names  of 
the  twelve  apostles  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
and  Judas  Schillerius  having,  in  1627,  applied 
Scripture  names  to  all  the  constellations.  Wei- 
•  •  '  1  the 


been  for  the  most  part  retained.  Ptotemy  enu- 
merated, in  the  Syntaxis,"  forty-eight  oon- 
stellations,  stiU  called  the  PMemaan.  Thev  are 
the  following:  (1)  The  twelve  signs  oi  the 
Eodiac.  (2)  Twenty-one  constellations  found 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  —  the  Great  Bear 
(Ursa  Major),  the  Little  Bear  {Urea  Mmor), 
Perseus,  the  Dragon,  Cepheus,  Cassiopeia,  An- 
dromeda, Pegasus,  Equulus  (Horse's  Head),  the 
Triangle,  the  Charioteer  (Auriga),  BoOtes,  the 
Northern  Crown  {Corona  Borealia),  Ophiuchus, 
the  Serpept  (Serpentarius),  Hercules,  the  Arrow 
(Sojitto),  the  Lyre,  the  Swan  (Cygnut),  the  Dol- 
phin, the  Eagle  (AguUa).  (3)  Fifteen  constella- 
tions in  the  southern  hemisphere  —  Orion,  the 
Whale  (Celua),  Eridanus,  the  Hare  (Lepus),  the 
Great  Dog  (Canis  Major),  the  Little  Dog  (Canis 
Minor).  Hydra,  the  Cup  (Crater),  the  Crow 
(Conms),  the  Centaur,  the  Wolf  (,Luput),  the 
AlUr  (Ara),  the  Southern  Fish  (Pucis  AuatrsUt), 
the  Aim,  the  Southern  Crown  (CorOna  AivOrtt- 
lii).  Others  were  subsequently  added,  this  be- 
ing especially  rendered  necessary  by  the  in- 
creased navigation  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  now  the  different  groups  of  etaxe  have  come 
to  be  associated  with  all  sorts  of  animal  a  uui 
objects,  including  the  Camelopard,  the  Fly,  the 
Air-pump,  the  Compasses,  etc. 

Continuity,  Latv  of.  The  prindple  that 
nothing  paases  from  one  state  to  another  without 
passing  through  all  intermediate  states.  From 
this  law,  for  instance,  if  it  he  Imown  that  at  two 
instants  of  time  a  body  had  a  temperature  of 
20°,  and  at  another  a  temperature  of  40°,  then 
there  must  have  been  an  instant  tietween  these 


which  the  temperature  was  30°.    If  a  body,  at 
o  different  times,  had  velocities  of  twelve  feet 


and  twenty  feet  per  second,  respectively,  we 
may  conclude,  from  the  law  of  continuity,  that 
between  these  times  it  had  all  velocities  between 
twelve  feet  and  twenty  feet.  The  principle  is  of 
considerable  use  in  investigations  on  motion  and 
physical  change;  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  by 
Galileo,  who  ascribed  it  to  Plato;  but  Leibnits 
was  the  first  to  apply  it  extensively  to  test 
physical  theories.  He  established  its  truth  by 
the  method  of  ndiictio  ad  abtuntum.  If  a  change 
were  to  happen  without  the  lapse  of  time,  toe 
thing  changed  must  be  in  two  different  condi- 
tions at  the  same  instant,  which  is  obviously 
impossible. 

Contractile  Force  or  Contractility. 
That  property  or  power  inherent  in  certain  elas- 
tic bodies,  on  account  of  which,  after  having 
been  extended,  they  reduce  themselves  again  to 
their  former  dimensions,  if  permitted  to  do  so. 
It  has  been  calculated  from  Joule's  data  that  tbe 
force  exerted  by  heat  in  expanding  a  pound  of 
between  (r  and  100°  during  which  it  in- 
es  about  jh  of  its  bulk,  is  equal  to  16,000 
foot  pounds;   that  is,  it  could  raise  a  weight  of 
n  tons  through  a  height  of  one  foot.    As 
iication  of  this  contractile  force  is  seen  in 
mode  of  securing  the  tires  on  wheels.    The 
being  made  red^ot,  and  thus  considerably 
expanded,  is  placed  on  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  and  then  (»oled.     The  tire,  when  cold, 
embraces  the  wheel  with  such  force  as  not  only 
to  secure  itself  on  the  rim.  but  also  to  press  home 
the  joints  of  the  spokes  into  th^  felloes  and  nave. 

'5;  It' 
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Convection.  When  a  liquid  is  heated 
from  abova,  the  temperature  of  the  mass  riaea 
with  extreme  slowness,  because  liquids  possesa 
but  little  conductinE  power  for  heat;  thus  water 
may  be  boiled  on  ice,  although  separated  from 
it  by  a  very  thin  stratum  of  water.  But  it  the 
liquid  be  heated  from  below,  we  notice  at  ODce 
that  curreots  of  liquid  ascend  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  the  liquid  acquires 
a  uniform  temperature.  This  transport  of^heat 
by  masses  of  matter  is  known  aa  Convection, 
llie  lajera  of  a  liquid  or  gaa  which  are  nearest 
to  the  source  of  heat  are  expanded,  and  thus 
become  specifically  lighter  than  surrounding 
portions,  consequently  they  rise;  while  colder, 
and  oonaequently  heavier,  portions  descend,  are 
heated  in  their  turn,  and  then  ascend  to  make 
way  for  other  colder  portions.  Thus,  however 
baoly  a  hquid  or  gas  conducts  heat,  it  can  rap- 
idly acquire  a  uniform  temperature  by  the  con- 
vection of  heat;  and  convection  takes  place  in 
gases  far  more  readily  than  in  fluids,  becauae 
for  equal  increments  of  heat  they  expand  to  a 
greater  extent  than  liquids. 

Cooper  Union  or  Cooper  Institute, 
An  institute  founded  in  New  York  City  in  1SS7, 
by  Peter  Cooper.  Its  object  is  to  provide  free 
schools  of  art  and  science,  and  free  reading  rooms 
and  library  for  the  working  classes.  There  are 
lecture  courses,  a  museum,  an  art  gallery,  and 
a  library  of  31,000  volumes,  with  a  reading  room 
containmg  current  niuabera  of  nearly  500  maga- 
sinea  and  newspapera.  The  institute  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  S630,000  and  was  endowed  by  Mr. 
Cooper  with  S300,000.  It  has  received  addi- 
tional gifts  from  time  to  time  from  Edward 
Cooper  and  Abram  8.  Hewitt,  and  in  1899  An- 
drew Carnegie  gave  it  $300,000  for  the  founding 
of  a  mechanical  day  art  school. 

Correlation  of  tbe  Fhya leal  Forces. 
The  principle  that  any  one  of  the  various  forma 
of  physical  force  may  be  converted  into  one  or 
more  of  the  other  forma.  Thus,  heat  may 
mediately  or  immediately  produce  electricity, 
electricity  may  produce  heat,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
each  merging  itself  aa  the  force  it  produces 
becomes  developed-  and  that  the  same  must 
hold  good  of  other  forces,  it  being  an  irresiBtible 
inference  from  observed  fihenomena  that  a  force 
cannot  originate  otherwise  than  by  devolution 
from  pre-existing  force  or  forces. .  This  prin- 
ciple is  al»3  called  TranamiUiUiem  oj  Energy. 

Cosmogony.  A  theory  of  the  origm  or 
formation  (3  the  universe.  Such  theories  may 
be  comprehended  under  three  classes:  (1)  The 
first  represents  the  world  as  eternal,  in  form  as 
well  as  substance.  (2>The  matter  of  the  world 
is  eternal,  but  not  its  form.  (3)  The  matter  and 
form  of  the  universe  is  ascribed  to  the  direct 
agency  of  a  spintual  cause;  the  world  had  a 
beginning,  and  shall  have  an  end.  Aristotle 
appears  to  have  embraced  the  Erst  theory;  but 
the  theory  which  considers  the  moiter  of  the 
universe  eternal,  but  not  its  jorm,  was  the  pre- 
vailmg  one  among  the  ancients,  who,  starting 
from  the  principle  that  nothing  could  be  made 
out  of  nouting,  could  not  admit  the  creation  of 
matter,  yet  did  not  believe  tliat  the  world  had 
been  always  in  its  present  state.  The  prior 
state  of  the  world  subject  to  a  constant  succes- 


sion of  uncertiun  movements  which  chancs 
afterwards  made  regular,  they  called  chaos. 
The  Phenicians,  Babylonians,  and  also  Egyp- 
tians, seem  to  have  adhered  to  this  theory. 
One  form  of  thia  theory  is  the  atomic  theory, 
as  taught  by  Leucifjpus,  Epicurus,  and  Lucre- 
tius. According  to  it  atoms  or  indivisible  pu- 
tides  existed  from  eternity,  moving  at  haxard, 
and  producing,  by  their  constant  meeting,  a 
variety  of  subatancea.  After  having  given  rise 
to  an  immense  variety  of  combinations  they 
produced   the   present   organization   of   bodies. 


nothing.  This  is  an  ancient  and  widely- 
spread  theory,  and  is  that  taught  in  tbe  book 
or  Genesis.  Anaxagoras  was  the  first  among 
the  Greeks  who  taught  that  God  created  the 
univerae  from  nothing.  The  Romans  generally 
adopted  this  theory,  notwithstanding  tiw 
efforts  of  Lucretius  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
Epicurus. 

CouncUs  of  the  Churcb.  General 
councils,  called  also  cecumenical  or  universal, 
are  summoned  by  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  are 
designed  to  settle  questiona  affecting  the  tlni- 
ver^  Church.  The  Roman  CathoBc  Church 
recOEnizes  twenty-one  general  councils;  the 
Greek  Church,  the  first  seven  of  tl.ese,  beaidea 
that  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Protestant  Churches 
generally  admit  the  full  authority  of  none  of 
them,  and  reckon  aa  cecumenical  only  the  first 
six.  The  fallowing  are  the  most  DOtaole  of  the 
coimcils  of  the  Church  of  Rome: 


Of  tb«  WmMTD  Biabopa  kt  AH«,  in  Frumi.  to 
Buppmi  ths  Donatuta;  Urns  fBtbcn  of  the 
Enlliati  Chllrch  went  over  to  attend  it. 

Tbe  fint  CEcamenial  or  General  Nieene.  held  at 
Niee.  CDDBlaoUne  the  Great  prewded]  AHiu  and 
EuBebJU0  coadernned  for  heresy.  Tiun  coiincit 
eompwed  the  Nioeae  Creed. 

The  fint  held  at  Conatantinoiiie.  when  the  AKan 

Hmceming  Athanaiiui,   which  laatcd 

370  bieliope  attended, 
jnnl,:.!.^™  .>i-nrl«^  andConstantine 

... ieoioa  of  faith. 

'oad     General    at    ConstantiDople:      350 
ihopo  attended  a"-'  " " ■ ■"'-' 


eifhtei 

Of  RimiL..      .. 
obliged  them  ta 


The  iHrd 

aided. 
Fourth  at 

hia  Empreas  attended. 


en  Pope  Cdeatioe  pn- 

donetantinople.  when  Pope  Viciliui 
presided. 
The  sixth  at  Coattantinnpla.  when  Pope  Acatbo 

Authority  of  the  six  senenil  CDunflls  reCatablialud 

by  Thsodoaiua. 
The  seoond  Nirene  Council,  saveath  Qenenl;   350 

Of  ConetanUnoplB.  oghtb  General;  the  Empator 
Baail  attended. 

The  lint  Latetan.  the  ninth  General:  the  richt  of 
itiveatitures  settled  by  treaty  between  Pope 
Caliiius  II.  and  the  Emperor  Henry  V. 

The  second  Imuran,  tenth  General.  Innoeent  II. 
presided:  the  pmervaUon  of  tba  temporal  tiea 
of  eocleaiMtics,  the  principal  subject  wbieh  iKCk- 
sioned  the  attendmice  of  1.000  Cathera  01  the 

The  third' lAtOKD,  elsTesth  General;  held  aaainat 
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IZM. 


f  Lyonflr   tb<   tbirtfianth  Geneiml*   under  Pope 
iDDOcent  IV. 
If  Lyooa,  the  fourteenth  Qeneiml,  under  Ongory 

1  Dauphini 


ClflmflDt  V.  pruiiied  ai ._ 

Amson  Btteiuled.     The  onjet  ol 

Templar  lupprfed. 
1400.  Of  PuL  th«  alxtcnnth  Oencnl:  Gncory  XI 

Benedict  Xlll.  depowid.  ancl  Alexander  e 
1411.  Of  CoDitaaM,  tbaHvenMenthQeneral:  Uai 

ii  electnl  pope;   and  John  Hub  and  Jert 


ISia.  OontiODed  under  Leo  X. .for  the  luppnaokiii  of  th 
Pnatoalie  (anctioa  of  France  asainst  tb 
Coundl  of  Pi**,  etc. 

1646.  Of  Trent,  the  twentieth  (EcumenioJ,  u  n«Brdini 


er.  Zuingliui 


.^rici" 

of    the    refomwn. 


which  adopted  the 


_  ..  ).  Of  Rome]  iiw  last  ifeumenim 
do£ma  of  Papal  infallibility. 

Creed.  A  sumtnary  of  belief,  from  the 
Latin  credo  (1  believe),  with  which  the  Apostles' 
and  Nicene  Creeds  be^.  These  two  creeds, 
together  with  the  Athananan  Creed,  are  the 
most  ancient  autiioritative  Cbristian  creeda, 
though  numerouB  ancient  formularies  of  faith 
are  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers. 
The  Nicene  Creed  was  aet  forth  by  the  Council 
of  Nicca  in  325,  and  is  closely  similar  in  wording 
to  ancient  creeds  of   Oriental   Churches,  and 

r tally  founded  upon  the  baptismal  creed  of 
Church    of    CcesBrea    in    Palestine.     The 


Dew.  The  moisture  which  rises  into  the 
atmosphere  during  the  day,  and  is  afterwards 
deposited  on  the  earth  in  gentle  drops  during  the 
night.  The  air,  when  heated  during  the  day,  is 
capable  of  holding  a  lai^r  quantity  of  water  in 
solution  as  vapor,  than  when  cooled  during  the 
night,  the  low  temperature  of  which  causes  aomo 
of  the  water  to  separate.  The  separated  parti- 
cles, uniting,  form  drops  of  dew.  When  the  night 
is  cloudy,  tike  surfaces  on  which  the  dew  would 
ba  deposited  are  not  sufficiently  cooled  down  for 
the  purpose,  since  the  clouds  give  back  some  of 
the  heat  which  passed  off  by  radiation. 

Dl^estfonis  that  process  in  the  animal  body 
by  which  the  aliments  are  so  acted  upoo  tbat  the 
nutritive  parts  are  prepared  to  enter  the  circula- 
tion, and  seoarated  from  those  which  cannot 
afford  nourisnmeat  to  the  body.  The  organs 
effecting  this  process  are  called  the  digeilive 
oi^ans,  and  consist  of  the  stomach,  the  great  and 
aneH  intestines,  etc.,  the  liver,  and  pancreas. 
When  the  aliments,  after  being  properly  prepared 
and  mixed  with  saliva  by  mastication,  have 
reached  the  stomach,  they  are  intimately  united 
with  a  liquid  substance  called  the  gastric  juice. 
tn-  the  motion  of  the  stomach.  By  this  motion 
the  aliments  are  mechanically  separated  into 
their  smallest  parts,  penetrated  by  the  gsstric 

S'  lice,  and  transformed  into  a  uniform  pulpy  or 
uid  mass.  The  gastric  juice  acts  upon  the 
albuminous  parts  of  the  food,  converting  them 
into  peptoiies,  which  can  pass  through  organic 
membranes  and  thus  enters  the  blood.  This 
action  is  aided  by  the  warmth  of  the  stomach. 
The  pulpy  mass  called  chi/me  proceeds  from  the 
_. L^   through   the  pylorus,  into  that  part 


of  the  intestinal  canal  called  the  Bmall  int«atine, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  the  pancreatic  juice,  bile, 
and  intestinal  juice.  The  pancreatic  juice  con- 
verts starch  into  sugar,  albumins  into  peptones, 
and  emulsionizee  fats,  so  that  all  these  kmds  of 
food  are  rendered  capable  of  abaoriition.    The 

Erocess  is  aided  by  the  intestinal  juice.  Tlie 
ile  also  acts  upon  fats,  and  thus  the  food  is 
formed  into  the  ehyle,  which  is  absorbed  into 
the  system  by  the  capillary  vessels  called  laetealt, 
while  the  non-nutritious  matters  pass  down  the 
intestinal  canal  mid  are  carried  off. 

DiBsenter.  One  who  secedes  from,  or  is 
opposed  to,  the  servioe  and  worship  prescribed 
by  any  established  or  slate  Churcn.  In  Eng- 
luid,  tne  term  is  applied  (indifferently  with  that 
of  Nonamfortnist)  to  those  who  do  not  conform 
to  the  rites  and  services  of  the  Church  aa  estab- 
lished by  law  of  the  land.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  term  does  in  no  case  apply  to 
either  Jews  or  Roman  Catholics.     Thus  the  ap- 

Earent  paradox  exists  that  in  England  the  Pres- 
yterian  body  are  Dissenters,  while  in  Scotland 
they  form  the  Established  Church,  leaving  the 
Episcopalians  as  the  chief  dissentiiu;  body.  In 
this  country,  there  being  no  Btat«  Church,  such 
differences  in  the  ecuesiastical  polity  have, 
necessarily,  no  existence. 

DIstlllatloii.  An  operation  by  which  a 
liquid  is  converted  into  vapor  by  heat,  which 
vapor  is  condensed  by  cold  in  a  separate  vessel. 
It  may  be  employed  for  various  purposes:  thus 
simple  distillation  purifies  liquids;  it  enables  a 
more  volatile  to  be  separated  from  a  leas  volatile 
substance;  by  its  means  a  liquid  possessing  a 
definite  boiling-point  may  be  separated  from 
other  liquids  possessing  other  boiling-points. 
This  latter  is  known  as  /rattitmai  distUlaiion. 
and  is  much  used  in  the  separation  of  hydro- 
carbons, the  various  products  being  collected 
at  intervals  of,  say,  ten  degrees  of  temperature. 
The  essential  parts  of  a  distilling  apparatus  are 
a  vessel  in  which  the  substance  is  heated,  called 
sometimes  a  itiil  and  sometimes  a  retort;  a  ctm- 
deruer  or  relrigeralor,  in  which  the  vapor  is  cooled, 
and  a  receitiffr,  in  which  the  condensed  products 
are  collected.  Distillatton  was  on  important 
operation  in  the  earliest  alchemical  processes  of 
wnich  we  have  any  record ;  it  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  known  before  the  time  of 

EktmlQlcans.     An    order    of    preaching 

friars,  founded  at  Toulouse  in  1215,  by  the  Span- 
ish St.  Dominic  de  Guzman,  who  was  bora  in 
Old  Castile,  in  1 170,  became  one  of  the  instigators 
of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  died 
in  1221.  This  order,  confirmed  oy  bull  of  Pope 
Honorius,  1216,  rapidly  multiplied  in  Christen- 
dom. In  course  of  time,  however,  the  Domini- 
cans were  superseded  in  the  schools  by  the  Jes- 
uits, and  were  also  eclipsed  by  the  great  rival 
order  of  the  Franciscans.  Among  the  lights  of 
the  Dominican  order  may  be  counted  St.  Tnomas 
Aquinas  and  Albertus  Magnus.  In  more  modem 
times,  the  order  has  been  resuscitated  in  France 
by  the  propaganda  of  Pdre  Lacordaire,  and  they 
are  likewise  to  be  found  in  Belgium,  Hunmry, 
I  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  Their 
I  rule  is  very  strict,  including  rigorous  fasting 
I  and  total  abstinence  from  fl^h.     They  wear  a 
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white  robe,   with   a   black  gaberdine,   and   a 
pomted  black  cap. 

Dravrfns.  The  art  of  representing  on  a 
flat  Burface  the  forms  of  objects,  and  tbeir  posi- 
tions and  relations  to  each  other,  was  prehistoric 

Drawings  may  be  divided  into  five  classes: 
sketches,  finished  drawings,  studies,  academic 
diawioga,  and  cartoons.  First  Hketches  are  the 
ideas  put  on  paper  by  an  artist,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  carrying  them  out  with  more  complete- 
neas  and  detail  in  some  more  elaborate  work. 
They  are  merely  intended  to  fix  and  retain  his 
first  thoughts.  Finished  drawines  are  such  as 
are  carefiBly  executed  and  made  complete  in 
all  their  parts.  By  studies  are  generally  under- 
stood separate  parts  of  objects  carefully  drawn 
either  from  life  or  from  figures  in  relief  ;  for  ex~ 
ample,  heads,  hands,  feet,  arms;  but  sometimes 
_  the  term  is  applied  to  drawing  of  entire  figures, 
'  To  this  class  elao  belong  drawings  of  the  skeleton 
and  muscles,  as  well  as  of  draperies,  animals, 
trees,  foregrounds,  or  other  parts  of  landscapes. 
Academic  drawings  are  those  made  in  art  acade- 
mies from  a  living  model  in  lamphght  which 
t  brings  out  the  shadows  more  than  daylight. 
The  powtion  of  the  model  ia  carefully  arraneed 
at  the  commencement  of  each  sitting,  and  in  that 
position  he  is  required  to  rem^n.  In  this  way 
the  learners  practice  the  drawing  of  the  figure  in 
various  attitudes.  In  studying  drapery  and 
dress,  a  lay  figure,  made  of  wood  and  with  mov- 
able joints,  IB  clothed  in  various  styles,  and 
drawings  tnade  from  it.  Cartoons  are  drawings 
made  on  stout  paper  of  the  size  of  the  painting 
to  be  executed  from  them.  They  are  mostly 
employed  for  pictures  of  large  size,  and  are  regu- 
larly used  by  fresco  painters.  The  design  is 
pricked  through  or  traced  from  the  cartoon  on 
the  surface  that  receives  the  finished  picture- 
Dream.  A  series  of  mental  impressions 
occurring  U>  sleeping  persons,  and  which,  there- 
fore, are  not  under  the  command  of  reason. 
Dreams  have  been  referred  to  various  causes; 
among  others,  to  direct  impressions  on  the  or- 
gans of  sense  during  sleep;  to  the  absence  of  a 
power  to  test  the  inaccurate  conclusions  drawn 
from  one  set  of  impressions  by  other  impressions ; 
to  a  disordered  state  of  the  aigestive  organs;  to 
a  leas  restrained  action  of  the  mental  faculties; 
to  the  suspension  of  volition  while  the  powers  of 
sensation  continue,  etc.  In  health  there  is  a  less 
tendency  to  dream  than  in  disease;  in  the  earlier 
than  in  the  later  periods  of  life;  and  the  very 
act  of  dreaming  shows  that  the  brain  is  not  en- 
joying a  complete  state  of  rest.  The  phenomena 
of  dreams  are  yet  too  little  studied  to  enable  us 
to  attest  mucn  with  certainty  regarding  them. 
The  popular  belief  has  frequently  ascribed  them 
to  supernatural  agency,  especially  where  there 
ha?  been  any  coincidence  between  a  dream  and 
an  extenuil  event;  and  it  may  be  said  that  if 
many  of  the  instances  of  remarkable  dreams 
may  be  explained  by  natural  causes,  there  are 
others  BO  well  autbenticat^^l  that  we  cannot  al- 
together discredit  them  that  are  manifestly 
unexplained  by  any  scientific  theory, 

DynamlCB.  That  branch  of  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  action  of  force  in  producing 
motion.    It  treats  of  bodies  not  in  equilibrium. 


as  ttatict  treats  of  bodies  at  rest.  Dynamics  >■ 
divided  into  two  parts  —  kinematia,  which  in- 
vestigates the  circumstances  of  mere  motion 
without  reference  to  the  bodies  moved,  the  forces 
producing  the  motion,  or  to  the  forces  called  into 
action  by  the  motion;  and  kmeiica,  which  in- 
vestiKates  the  nature  and  relation  of  the  forces 
which  produce  motion.  Dynamics  has  to  do 
with  the  primary  conceptions  of  space,  matter, 
time,  and  velocity,  each  of  which  admite  of 
numerical  estimation  by  comparison  with  units 
arbitarily  chosen;  hence  dynamics  ia  a  science 
of  numbers.  It  ia  usual  to  consider  the  subject 
in  two  parts:  the  dynamics  of  a  particle,  and  the 
dynamics  of  a  rigid  body.  The  science  owes  its 
origin  to  Galileo,  to  whom  is  due  the  law  of  the 
acceleration  of  falling  bodies,  Huyghens  added 
the  theories  of  the  pendulum  and  centrifugal 
force,  and  Newton  developed  the  science,  and 
applied  it  to  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 

Electricity,  from  the  Greek  elektroD 
(amber),  the  name  applied  originally  to  the  un- 
known cause  of  the  attractions,  repulnons,  spark- 
lings,  ete.,  which  attend  the  friction  of  amber 
and  mmilar  substances.  The  same  cause  is  now 
recognized  as  givine  rise,  under  various  circum- 
stances, to  many  phenomena.  Many  attempte 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of 
electricity,  but  it  cannot  be  stud  that  we  have 
yet  any  sure  knowledge  of  what  this  subtle  agent 
really  is.  Electricity  behaves  as  if  It  were  an 
incompressible  fluid  substance,  but  it  ditfere 
from  all  known  fluids  in  so  many  particulars 
that  it  ma^  be  asserted  that  whatever  dae  it 
may  he,  it  is  not  a  fluid  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  Neither  is  it  a  form  of  energy,  though 
electrification  as  distinguished  from  electricity 
certainly  is  such.  Many  scientific  men  hold  tlte 
view  that  electricity  is  the  ether  itself  (the  elastic, 
incompres^ble  medium  pervading  all  space  and 
conveying  luminous  and  other  vibrations],  and 
that  the  phenomena  of  positive  and  negative 
electrifications  are  due  to  displacement  of  the 
ether  at  the  surfaces  of  bodies.  The  researehes 
of  Hertz,  who,  by  direct  experiment,  verified 
James  Clerk  Maxwell's  brilliant  theory  that 
electrical  action  is  propagated  thr^gh  space 
by  wave  motion  in  the  ether,  diffenngaOnly  in 
respect  of  wave  length  and  period  Mwn  the 
vibrations  which  constitute  tight,  Jiave  been 
of  the  unmoat  value  in  helping  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  this  question.  Investigations  into 
the  phenomena  of  electric  discharges  in  high 
vacua,  followed  by  the  discovery  of  Roentgen 
of  the  X-Raya,  have  also  thrown  great  light  on 
the  subject.  The  applications  of  electricity  are 
extremely  varied.  Its  employment  for  teleg- 
raphy and  electro-metallurgy,  for  chemical  and 
for  medical  and  physiological  purposes,  for  the 
production  of  light  to  illuminate  stteeU  and 
buildings,  for  dnving  vehicles  and  machinery 
of  various  kinds,  may  be  mentioned  aa  examples. 

Motor.  For  practical  purposes,  to  produce 
continuous  power,  it  is  most  convenient  to  use 
a  machine  called  a  motor,  which  is  ao  arranged 
that  the  electricity  traverses  a  wire  wound  (in 
the  form  of  one  or  more  coils)  many  times  around 
a  suitably-shaped  frame  of  iron  called  a  field 
magnet  or  simply  a  field.  The  current  so  circu- 
lating round  the  field  magnetiies,  or  aa  it  is 
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called,  excites  it,  cauaug  it  to  exert  an  attrac- 
tion or  pull  upon  another  part  of  the  machine 
known  as  the  arniature.  The  armature  ia  also 
wound  with  wire  through  which  the  current 
pasaea,  and  is  placed  between  the  extremities 
of  the  field  magnet  which  are  called  poles.  The 
electrical  connections  are  bo  adjusted  that  the 
attraction  or  pull  between  the  field  and  armature 
is  up  on  one  side  of  the  armature  and  down  on 
the  other,  thus  causing  the  latter  to  rotate  with 
any  desired  speed  and  power  according  to  the 
uze  of  the  motor.  The  power  may  be  Drought 
in  by  wires  through  the  window-ca^ng,  and  the 
whole  machinery  started  and  stopped  by  turning 
a  switch.  Being  entirely  noiseless,  perfecilv 
clean,  susceptible  of  being  started,  regulated, 
or  stopped  as  stated  by  the  mere  pressure  of  a 
button,  and  cheap,  both  in  constructing  and 
operating,  ita  utility  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  in- 
dustrial service  is  beyond  question.  There  is  no 
delay  with  electric  motors  similar  to  that  in 
getting  up  steam  in  a  steam-engine,  and  this 
quality  is  of  the  u"        "  * ""  ""'  "  ' 


it  importance  in  the  fire- 

__„ .__, IS  made  use  of  in  the  electric 

fire-engine.  Upon  reaching  a  fire  the  connecting 
wires  from  the  electric  engine  are  hooked  into 
the  box  on  the  electric  light  post,  from  which 
wires  run  up  to  the  electric  light  wires  above. 
The  engine  is  then  read^  for  instant  operation 
at  fidl  power.  The  revival  of  interest  in  the 
electric  motor  causes  it  to  seem  like  a  new  in- 
vention to  those  not  familiar  with  the  record 
of  electrical  science.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
electrician  Jacobi,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  propelled  a  boat  on  the  Neva 
by  electricity  mora  than  half  a  century  ago; 
and  not  many  years  later  Professor  Page,  in  this 
country,  succeeded  in  driving  a  car  by  an  electric 
locomotive  between  Washin^n  and  Bladt 


cessful  attempts  to  make  both,  the  experimenters 
did  not  appear  to  even  guess  that  there  was  any 
particular  connection  between  them.  The  de- 
signing of  motors  does  not  stop  with  the  simple 
application  of  the  revolving  wheel  principles 
explained  above,  but  fumis^s  unlimited  room 
for  skill  in  making  them  in  forms  convenient 
for  use,  and  adapted  for  direct  connection  to 
various  kinds  of  machinery.  American  in^ 
nuity  has  undoubtedly  taken  the  lead  in  making 
moton  of  all  kinds. 

The  TroUey.  An  electric  street  car,  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  majority  of  towns  and 
cities  throughout  •  the  Union,  is  known  as  a 
trolley  car  because  the  current  is  taken  from 
the  overhead  wire  through  the  trolley  or  wheel, 
whence  it  goes  down  the  pole  and  through  a 
wire  to  the  motor  which  is  utuated  under  the 
floor,  then  into  car  wheels  and  so  to  the  rails 
and  ground  and  back  to  the  generator  or  dynamo 
in  the  power  station. 

Electric  Light,  is  one  of  the  many  electric 
processes  which  depend  upon  the  faculty  of  being 
I  eauly  converted  into  heat  at  any  desired  place 
'  and  in  any  part  of  its  conductor.  In  itself  elec- 
tric lighting  covers  a  range  of  sizes  or  twwers 
-  -   -       '    -  than  the  candle,  the  gas-burner, 


burg 
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nothing  resulted  from  those  early  experiments 
on  account  of  the  rudimentary  methods  of 
generating  electricity;  and  had  not  the  dynamo 
machine  been  made  commercially  successful 
the  motor  would  still  be  Qoating  in  the  brain  of 
scientists  as  a  future  but  very  indefinite  posu- 
bility.  Now,  however,  it  has  been  caught  and 
made  obiective.  Thousands  of  electric  motors 
are  at  ^rk  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
ranging  in  capacity  from  one-half  to  twenty 
horse-power,  and  tney  are  transferring  freight 
and  passengers,  running  printing-presses,  lifting 
elevators,  driving  ventilators,  and  making  them- 
selves generally  useful  at  domestic  and  industrial 
service.  The  adaptability  of  the  motor  for 
operating  street  railways  is  its  chief  recommen- 
dation to  the  American  people. 

The  Dynamo.  This  machine  is  very  like 
the  modem  motor  just  described.  In  fact  a 
dynamo  may  be  used  as  a  motor  by  supplying 
it  with  electricity  from  another  dynamo  or  any 
other  source  of  electricity,  and  if  the  armature , 
of  a  motor  be  rotated  by  a  eteam-engine  or  other 
prime  mover,  it  will  give  a  current  of  electricity 
and  become  for  the  time  being  a  dynamo.  The 
only  difference  between  the  dynamo  and  motor 
is  in  the  proportioning  of  parts,  the  modes  of 
r^^^ulating  speed  pon'er,  etc.  Only  after  the  in- 
vention of  the  modem  dynamo  was  this  fact 
diacovered,  and  in  the  early  and  partially  suc- 


and  the  calcium  light  combined.  Heat  ii 
vibratory  motion  of  the  atoms  which  compose 
substances,  which  kind  of  motion  electncity 
always  produces  when  moving  through  a  con- 
ductor. The  temperature  increases  vith  the 
current,  and  it  becomes  possible,  therefore,  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  conductor  to  a 
red  or  white  heat.  If  sucn  a  current  be  sent 
through  an  iron,  a  copper,  or  a  platinum  wire  it 
will  glow  very  brightly  and  be  in  danger  of  fuang ; 
but  if  a  filament  of  carbon  be  used  instead,  in- 
closed in  a  vacuum,  it  cannot  fuse,  but  gives  out 
a  bright  light.  It  is  also  a  great  advantage  to 
be  able  to  produce  intense  heat  at  a  particular 
spot  by  posing  a  current  through  a  wire  and 
thinning  the  wire  at  the  desired  place.  The 
higher  incandescent  or  luminous  heat  is  obtained 
by  making  the  section  of  the  wire  still  thinner, 
which  brings  it  to  a  heat  of  dazzling  brilliancy. 
This  is  the  whole  principle  of  the  incandescent 
electric  light  in  a  nutshell.  Electric  lights  are  of 
two  classes,  known  as  "arc"  and  'incandes- 
cent." The  tatter,  named  from  the  incandescent 
heat  of  the  thin  wire,  consists  of  a  fine  wire  or 
filament  of  any  substance  which  will  stand 
nous  heat,  inclosed  in  a  glass,  with  the  air 
ived  to  prevent  its  burning  up  at  the  hish 
temiierature.  These  lights,  which  are  usually 
small,  are  very  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
are  used  for  indoor  illumination.  The  arc  light 
is  produced  by  the  current  passing  from  tlie  end 
of  one  rod  of  carbon  to  the  end  of  another  rod 
through  the  vapor  produced  by  the  burning  of  the 
carbon  and  is  named  from  the  curved  or  arc- 
shaped  path  which  the  current  takes  in  passing 
through  this  vapor.  The  passage  of  the  current 
heats  the  particles  of  carbon  in  the  vapor 
as  well  as  tne  tips  of  the  rods  to  an  intense 
degree,  and  gives  off  a  light  of  absolutely  unap- 
proached  brilliancy.  They  are  used  tor  street 
illumination,  man-of-war  search-lights,  el£.,  and 
have  been  tried  in  the  more  important  light- 
houses of  the  world.  An  ordinary  gas-burner 
I     iliecvGoOl^lc 
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IB  of  16  candle-power.    Tbe  bright  electric  Ughts 

in  the  atreet  are  1,200  to  1,500  candle-power. 
Tlie  Statue  of  Liberty  light  is  48,000  candle- 
power.  Going  to  the  other  extreme,  we  have 
very  small  lignta  of  1,  J,  and  even  J  candle-power 
for  special  purposes.  They  are  used  for  nouse 
decorations,  in  the  hair  with  ball  costumes,  in 
bouquets,  etc.,  but  the  important  uses  are  for 
illuminating  for  exploration  places  into  which 
no  burning  I'^ht  could  be  introduced,  as  in  the 
method  recently  devised  by  medical  electricians 
of  illuminating  the  interior  of  the  stomach  for 
examination. 

EnefneerlnK,  the  branch  of  science  deal- 
ing with  the  design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  various  machines,  structures,  and  enniies  used 
in  the  arts,  trades,  and  everyday  life.  Sngioeec^ 
ing  is  divided  into  many  branches,  the  more 
important  being  civil,  mechanical,  electrical, 
mining,  military,  marine,  and  sanitary  engineer- 
ing. Mechanical  en^neerine  has  to  do  with 
the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  ma- 
chinery, the  design  of  manufacturing  plants,  and 
bU  branches  of  industrial  production.  The 
mechanical  engineer's  education  should  be 
similar  to  that  of  tbe  civil  engineer,  with  the 
addition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  machine  construction.  Electrical  engi- 
neering is  a  branch  of  mechanical  en^neering 
and  includes  the  application  of  electricity  to 
mecbamcal  and  industrial  pursuits,  as  derived 
from  some  other  source  of  energy.  Mining 
engineering  is  a  combination  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding branches  as  applied  to  the  discovery  and 
operaUon  of  mines,  the  building  of  mineral 
working  plants,  and  treatment  of  ores.  Military 
engineering  deals  entirely  with  the  arts  of  war, 
the  design,  construction  and  maintenance  of 
fortjfications,  machines  of  defense  and  attack, 
ordnance,  and  the  surveying  of  country  in  prepa- 
ration for  military  operations.  Marine  engi- 
neering is  parti V  military  and  partly  civil, 
embracing  naval  architecture,  building  and 
operating  of  ships  and  naval  accessories.  In 
the  military  sense,  it  comprises  tbe  construc- 
tion of  war  vessels  and  the  construction  and 
placing  of  torpedoes,  submarine  mines,  etc. 
Sanitary  engineering  con^sts  of  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers  ana  drains,  providing  for  the 
cleaning  of  city  streets  and  the  dispo»d  of  gar- 
bage and  sewage,  reclaiming  of  swamps,  and 
overcoming  of  all  conditions  tending  to  interfere 
with  public  health.  The  education  and  training 
of  the  engineer  in  modem  times  have  called  for 
the  establishment  of  technical  schools  and 
courses  in  engineering  in  the  lar^  colleges  and 
univerdties.  These  schools  provide  the  student 
*  with  the  theories  of  math^natics,  mechanics, 
and  engineering,  and  by  means  of  exten^ve 
laboratoi^  and  outside  work  provide  him  with 
practice  in  the  design,  construction,  and  use  of 
modem  engineering  appliances. 

EpUcopal  Church,  Proteatant,  a 
denomination  in  the  United  States  directly 
descended  from  tlie  Church  of  England,  which 
doctrinally  claims  to  be  based  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures^  as  interpreted  in  the  Apostles  and 
other  ancient  creeds  of  the  Church  that  have 
been  universally  received,  and  to  have  kept  her- 
self aloof  from  all  the  modem  systems  oE  faith. 


whether  of  Calvin,  or  Luther,  or  Arminius,  lea^ 
ing  its  members  free  to  enjoy  their  own  opinions 
on  all  points  not  represented  in  the  Scriptuiea  aa 
necessary  to  soul's  health,  and  refusing  to  be 
narrowed  down  to  any  other  creed  or  creeds  than 
those  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Primitive  Church. 
It  claims  also  to  have  retained  alt  that  is  essen- 
tial to  Church  organization  in  its  episcopate,  and 
in  its  liturgy  to  have  not  only  a  wise  and  judi- 
cious compend  of  doctrine  and  devotion,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  effectual  of  all  possible  con- 
servative safeguards  for  the  faith  once  deUvered 
to  the  saints.  Three  clerical  orders  are  lecog- 
niied  —  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  —  the 
first  deriving  tneir  office  in  direct  succession  from 
the  apostles  by  episcopal  consecration,  and  the 
othere  receiving  ordination  at  the  hands  of  a 
bishoD.  Those  of  the  second  order  are  entitled 
archdeacons,  deans,  rectors,  vicars,  or  curates, 
according  to  their  functions.  A  reader  is  a  lay- 
man licensed  by  the  bishop  to  read  in  a  church 
or  chapel  where  there  is  no  clergyman.  Parson 
signifies  a  clergyman  in  possesmon  of  a  parochial 
church.  From  the  time  of  the  first  congrega- 
tions of  the  Church  of  England,  in  America,  in 
1607,  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  all  tbe 
cleigy  in  the  colonies  were  renirded  as  under  the 
superviaon  of  tbe  Bishop  of  London.  The  first 
American  Bishop  was  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury, 
who,  in  1783j  was  consecrated  in  Scotland  as 
Bishop  of  Connecticut.     All  Protestant  Episco- 

J  Churches  in  the  United  States  are  associated 

one  national  body,  called  the  General  Conven- 

in,  which  meets  triennially. 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  name  given 
..  certain  writers,  or  apologists,  of  the  early 
Christian  Church.  They  are  usually  divided  into 
three  classes  —  the  Apostolic  Fathera,  the  Primi- 
tive Fathers,  and  (amply)  the  Fathers.  The 
Avo'tolic  Fatkers,  who  were  contemporary  to 
some  extent  with  the  apostles,  are  Hermas, 
Barnabas,  Clemens  Roman  us,  Ignatius,  and 
Polycarp.  Tbe  PrimUiiit  FaHters,  who  Uved  in 
the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  include  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenteus,  AthenagotaSj  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Hippojyfus,  and  Ongen  (who  wrote 
in  Greek),  and  Tertullian,  Minutius  Felix,  and 
Cyprian  fwho  wrote  in  Latin).  The  Fathers,  or 
those  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries,  belonged 
either  to  the  Greek  or  to  the  Latin  Church.  The 
princiiml  GreekFatheT8areEusebius,AthaQanu8, 
Ephraem  Syrus,  Basil,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Gregory  Naaienzen,  Macarius,  Gregory  Nysaen, 
Epiphanius,  John  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Theodoret.  The  pnncipal  Latin 
Fathers  are  Hilary,  Lactantius,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  and  Augustine. 

Friends,  Society  of)  the  organizatjon 
commonly  called  Quakers,  founded  in  tne  middle 
of  the  &ven(eenth  Century  by  Geoige  Fox. 
They  are  distinguished  from  other  Christian 
bodies  by  the  special  stress  they  lay  on  the 
immediate  teaching  and  guidance  of  tbe  Holy 
Spirit,  and  their  belief  that  no  oneshould  be 
p^d  or  appointed  by  human  authority  for  thn 
exercise  of  the  gift  of  the  ministry.  In  obedi- 
ence to  this  belief  they  hold  their  meetings  with- 
out any  prearranged  service  or  sermon,  and 
sometimes  in  total  silence.  The  Friends  believe 
that  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  aad  tbe  Lord's 
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Supper  are  to  be  taken  Bpiritually,  and  not  in  an 
outward  form.  Their  protests  against  the  use 
of  oathiB  and  agaLost  the  exaction  of  titties  and 
church  rates  cost  them  much  tniSeiing  and 
frequent  imprisonment  during  the  first  fifty 
years  of  their  existence.  The  simplified  dress 
which  Friends  adopted  from  conviction  200 
years  ago  became  stereotyped  into  a  uniform. 
This  dress- has  generally  been  given  up,  as  have 
also  the  antipathy  to  music  and  an^ng  in 
its  rigid  application,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
speech,  such  as  tiie  use  of  "thee  and  "thou" 
insteaa  .of  "you"  (though  many  Friends  still 
ret^n  this  custom  among  tliemselves),  and  the 
avoidance  of  all  titles  of  courtesy.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  very  decided  evangelical  move- 
ment among  Friends,  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  old  quietism  is  dying  out.  As  a  result 
of  this  change  the  influence  of  the  Society 
beyond  its  own  borders,  through  home  and 
foreign  missions  and  adult  First  Day  (Sunday) 
Schcmis,  has  developed  to  a  remarkaole  extent. 
There  is  in  the  United  States  a  numerous  body 
of  Friends  called  Hicksites  (from  their  founder, 
Elias  Hicks),  who  separated  from  the  orthodox 
community.  They  hold  latitiidinarian  views. 
The  Wilburite  section  are  conspicuous  in  Penn- 
^Ivania  by  their  adherence  to  tne  livery  and  the 

plain  language."  Large  numbers  of  persons 
wno  do  not  appear  in  the  statistical  returns 
attend  the  Mission  meetings  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  very  large  numbers  come  under 
their  influence  in  the  foreign  mission  field, 

Greek  Church,  The,  taken  in  the  widest 
sense,  comprehends  all  those  Christians  following 
the  Greek  or  Greco-Slavonic  rite  who  receive  tlie 
first  seven  general  councils,  but  reject  the  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  later  councils 
of  the  Western  Church.  The  Greek  Churoh 
calls  itself  "the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Chureh,"  and  it  includes  three  distinct 
branches  —  the  Chureh  within  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  subject  directly  to  the  patriarch  of  ^ 
Constantinople;  the  Church  in  the  kingdom  of' 
Greece;  and  the  Russo-Greek  Chureh  in  the 
dominions  of  the  czar.  The  proper  histoiy  of 
the  Greek  Churab  as  a  separate  body  dates  from 


ratherji  __    . 

on  the  part  of  the  Chureh  of  Constantinople  to 
establish  for  itself  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  and  an 
independent  headship  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  empire.  The  eccledaaticai  preeminence  of 
Constantinople,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  followed 
upon  the  political  distinction  to  which  it  rose  as 
the  seat  of  the  imp«rial  i^denee  and  the  cen- 
ter of  the  imperial  government.  Originally 
Byzantium  was  but  a  simple  episcopal  see,  sui>- 
ject  to  the  metropolitan  of  Heraclea;  but  the 
rank  of  the  see  rose  with  the  fortunes  of  the  city; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  Fourth  Century  a 
canon  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  held 
in  381,  assures  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  "Con- 
stantinople is  the  new  Rome,  the  "precedence 
of  honor"  next  after  the  ancient  Rome.  The 
United  Greek  Church  comprehends  those  Chris- 
tians who,  while  they  follow  the  Greek  rite, 
observe  the  discipline  of  the  Greek  Chureh  and 
make  use  of  the  Greek  Uturgy,  are  yet  united 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  atmiitting  the  double 


.  _  of  the  spirit  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
njjnuui  pontiff,  and  accepting  alt  the  doctrinal 
decisions  subsequent  to  the  Greek  schism  winch 
have  force  as  articles  of  faith  in  the  Roman 
Chureh.  The  United  Greeks  are  found  chiefly 
in  southern  Italy,  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  in 
Poland,  and  the  Russian  Empire.  In  Italy  they 
are  computed  at  80,000;  in  Austria  at  about 
4,000,000;  and  in  Poland  at  about  250,000.  In 
Russia  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  number; 
it  has  fallen  oS'  considerably  in  late  years.  In 
Austria  they  are  divided  into  Roumanians  and 
Rutheniana  —  the  former  being  settled  in 
Wallachia,  Transylvania,  and  eastern  Hungary; 
the  latter,  in  Little  Russia,  Galicia,  and  nortn- 
eastem  Hungry.  The  union  of  the  Greek 
Christians  of  W^achia  and  Transylvania  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Century;  and 
although  the  Reformation  made  some  progress 
among  them,  they  still  for  the  most  part  re- 
mains true  to  tne  union.  The  union  of  the 
Galician  Greeks  or  Ruthenians  is  of  much  later 
dBte,,about  tlie  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Centu^. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  usage  of  the 
United  Greek  Chureh  as  to  the  law  of  celibacy  is, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  same 
as  among  the  other  Greeks.  They  are  also  per- 
mitted  to   administer  communion   under  both 

Heart.  A  hollow  muscular  organ,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  maintain  tlie  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  The  human  heart  is  formed  of 
a  firm  thick  muscular  tissue,  composed  of  fibere 
interlacing  with  each  other,  and  is  supplied  with 
nerves  and  vessels,  which  are  termed  cor<mari/. 
Its  coronary  arteries  branch  off  from  the  aorta, 
and  the  coronary  vdns  return  the  blood  in  the 
right  auricle.  Its  nerves  are  branches  of  the 
eighth  and  Kreat  intercostal  pairs.  It  is  divided 
in  the  middle  by  a  strong  partition,  and  on  each 
side  by  two  cavities,  called  ventricles;  one  the 
right  or  jmlmonic,  and  the  otlier  the  left  or  gy»- 
temie.  Attached  to  the  base  of  the  heart  are  two 
auricles,  so-called  from  their  resemblance  to  an 
ear.  In  the  right  auricle  there  are  four  apei^ 
tures:  two  of  the  vena  came,  one  of  the  coronary 
vein,  and  one  an  opening  into  the  right  ventricle- 
There  are  five  apertures  in  the  left  auricle;  one 
into  the  left  ventricle,  and  those  of  the  four 
pulmonary  veins.  Each  ventricle  has  two 
orifices;  one  from  the  auricle,  and  another  into 
the  arterv.  The  ventricles  are  supplied  with 
valves;  tnose at  the  arterial  opening  being,  from 
their  form,  called  semi-lunaT;  those  at  the  orifice 
of  the  right  auricle,  tricuspid ;  and  those  at  the 
orifice  of  the  left  auricle,  milTol.  The  valve  at 
the  termination  of  the  verta  txsva  injerioT,  just 
within  the  auricle,  is  called  the  valve  of  EMala- 
chiut.  The  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  called 
diastole;  its  contraction,  sygloU.  The  alternate 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  are 
entirely  involimtary,  and  dependent  on  the 
nervous  system.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  daily  work  of  an  ordinary  human  heart,  in 
propelling  the  blood,  is  equal  to  the  lifting  124 
tons  a  foot  high. 

Horse  Power,  tbe  measure  of  a  steam 
engine's  power,  as  oripnally  settled  by  Jamea 
Watt,  being  a  lifting  |)ower  equal  to  33,000 
pounds  rtused  one  foot  high  per  minute.    Thus, 
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an  engine  is  said  to  be  of  100  horse  power  (h.  p.) 
when  it  haa  a  lifting  capacity  equivalent  to 
3,300,000  pounds  one  loot  high  per  minute.  To 
ascertfdn  the  horse  power  of  an  engine  multiplv 
together  the  pressure  in  pounds  on  a  s<^uare  inch 
of  the  piston,  the  area  of  the  piston  in  inches, 
the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  and  the  number 
of  strokes  per  minute,  divide  the  result  by  33,000 
and  the  quotient,  less  one-t«nth,  allowed  for  toss 
by  friction,  will  give  the  horae  power.  Engines 
are  frequently  said  to  be  of  so  many  horse  power 
nominal ;  the  real  or  indicated  horse  power,  how- 
ever, often  exceeds  the  nominal  by  as  much  as 
three  to  one. 

Illiteracy.  The  following  percentages  in- 
dicate the  relative  illiteracy  of  the  chief  nations 
of  the  world.  In  Rumania,  88.4  per  cent,  of  the 
population  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  in  Servia, 
70.3  per  cent.;  in  Portugal,  79.2;  in  Spain,  68.1 
percent.;  in  Russia,  61.7  percent.;  inHungaiy, 
47.8  per  cent.;  in  Austria,  35.6  per  cent.;  m 
Italj^,  32.9  per  cent.;  in  Greece,  30  per  cent.;  in 
Belgium,  10  per  cent.;  in  Ireland,  7.9  per  cent.; 
in  France,  4.7  per  cent. ;  in  Endand,  3  per  cent. ; 
in  Scotland,  2.3  per  cent.;  in  The  Netnerlands, 
2.3  per  cent.;  in  Finland,  .5  per  cent.;  in  Den- 
mark, .2  per  cent.;  in  Switzerland,  .13  percent.; 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  ,08  per  cent.;  in  The 
German  Empire,  .05  per  cent.;  and  in  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  WUrttemberg  and  some  other  German 
states  only  rarely  a  person  can  be  found  who  can- 
not read  and  write.  In  the  United  States  the  ratio 
of  illiteracy  among  tbe  whites  is  6.2  per  cent. 

Libraries •  Libraries  existed  in  ancient 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  Pisistratus  is  credited 
witn  the  honor  of  introducintr  a  public  library 
at  Athens  about  B.  C.  337.  Cicero  and  various 
wealthy  Bontans  made  collections  of  books,  and 
several  Roman  Emperors  established  libraries, 

girtly  with  booics  obtained  as  spoils  of  war. 
y  far  the  most  celebrated  library  of  antiquity 
was  the  Alexandrian.  In  the  West,  libraries  of 
any  note  were  founded  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Eighth  Century  by  the  encouragement  of  Charle- 
magne, In  France  one  of  the  moat  celebrated 
was  that  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s, 
near  Paris,  In  Germany  the  libraries  of  Fulda, 
Corvey,  and  in  the  Eleventh  Century  that  of  Hir- 
schau,  were  valuable.  In  Spain,  in  the  Twelfth 
Centmy,  the  Moors  had  seventy  public  libraries, 
of  whidi  that  of  Cordova  contained  250,000  vol- 
umes. In  Britain  and  Italy  libraries  were  also 
founded  with  great  zeal.  After  the  invention  of 
printing  this  was  done  more  easily  and  at  less  ex- 
pense.  Tfaeprincipallibrariesof  modemtimesare 


Bibliothequs  natioi 

Imiwi.  public  najs  ' 
Libnry  oF  CotiErea 


.   London,  ....  2.000,000 

ka.Si.  Fewr.burn.  .  2,000,000 

.  WuhinsUiD.   .    .  1,250,000 

".  New  York  City, ,  1,3& 

.  Bcriin 1.2;^ 

.  Albany,  ....  1,00 


OBtiaa, 

KOniilicbs  blblioUiak, 

New  York  Sum 

Kon.    Hof-u.    Stutabiblio- 

thek Munich,  .   . 

Public  Library, Boston,    ,    . 

K.u.k.  Hblbibliothek,  .   .   .  ViannB,   .   . 
UniversiUto-  u.     Undnbib- 

iiolhek, Strasburi.   . 

RkTvard  Cnivenity  Libmrj".  Cambridge  (I 
Fublicn^j  1  Buroiancoviki) 

□OUMJ, Moscow,  ,    , 


Uaai.KT  Cat  No.  Or  VaiM. 

CBmbridc*  Un1v«reity    Lib- 

isry Ckmbri<lce(En(.)  700,000 

Bodleian  Ubnry Oiford,    .      .    ,  700,000 

Dflt  ■tore  kongHige  bibiio- 

Ihek CopenhBipn,   .    ,  050,000 

Biblia(«ca  nicioiul.  ....  Hadrid.    ....  650,000 
K.    k.    Univenitats-biblkf- 

thek Vienn. S50.000 

Leipsic  Univsrnty,   ....   Leipnc 600.000 

Nation*]  Library Rome 600.000 

Yale  Univenitv    ....  New  Hsven.    .    .  fiSO.OOO 
Uni»«rmt»t«-bibliolhek,  .    .  GAItinaen,  .    .    .  650.000 
Univenitdt  bibJioIheek,  .    .  Anuterdiuii,    .    .  600,000 
BJblbtlieca  Naiionale  Cen- 
tral*,    Florence 600.000 

Ken  bibllotbeek The  Hacue.     .    .  .  600MIO 

Other  lar^  and  valuable  libraries  are:  the 
royal  libranes  at  Stuttgart  and  Dresden;  the 
university  libraries  of  Genoa,  Prague,  Upsal,  and 
Dublin;  also  the  libraries  of  Venice,  Milan, 
Bologna,  Naples,  and  the  Advocates',  Edinburgh. 
The  Vatican  library,  Rome,  and  the  Bodleian, 
Oxford,  are  particularly  valuable  in  rare  books 
and  manuscnpts.  The  spread  of  education  haa 
called  into  existenceinnumerable  smaller  libraries, 
ready  of  access,  and  providing  such  literature  aa 
the  special  class  of  readere  demand.  This  public 
library  system  has  naturally  been  most  developed 
in  highly-educated  countries,  such  as  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

Lilgbt.  That  peculiar  property  of  matter 
which  aSectfi  the  nerves  of  sight,  and  causes  us 
to  see.     A  my  of  light  is  an  exceedingly  small 

Krtion  of  light  as  it  comes  from  a  luminous 
dy,  A  beam  of  tight  is  a  collection  of  parallel 
rays.  A  Tnediiim  is  a  body  which  affords  a  pas- 
sage for  the  rays  of  light.  A  pericii  of  rayi  is  a 
mass  of  diverging  or  converging  rays.  Converg- 
ing raya  ace  thoee -which  tend  to  a  common  point; 
diverging  rays,  those  which  come  from  one  point, 
and  continually  separate  as  they  proceed.  The 
rays  of  light  are  parallel,  where  the  lines  which 
they  describe  are  ao.  The  radiant  point  is  the 
point  from  which  diverging  rays  proceed.  The 
focus  is  the  point  to  which  the  convereing  rays 
are  directed.  Light  passes  oS  from  a  luminous 
body  in  all  directions ;  and  its  intensity  decreases 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases:  thus,  if 
one  object  is  twice  as  far  from  a  luminous  body 
as  another  ol  the  same  «ze,  it  will  receive  only 
one-fourth  as  much  light  as  th6  latter,  ■  Thie 
velocity  with  which  light  travels  is  enormoua; 
it  was  estimated,  on  astronomical  data,  at  183,- 
470  miles  per  second ;  but  according  to  Uon 
Foucault's  recent  experiments  with  the  "  turning 
mirror,"  it  is  185,170  English  miles  per  second; 
and  it  requires  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  pass  through  the  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  When  light  encounters  an  obstacle,  some 
of  it  is  reflected,  some  absorbed,  and,  it  the  inter- 
posed body  is  not  opaque,  some  of  it  is  trans- 
mitted. During  transmission  it  is  modified, 
being  in  some  cases,  as  with  doubly  refracting 
crystals,  decomposed  into  two  white  rays,  pos- 
sessing different  properties;  and  in  otnera,  as 
with  glass  prisms,  decomposed  into  a  number 
of  colored  rays,  accompanied  by  rays  which  are 
colorless,  and  in  fact  tnmsiUe.  but  which  have 
marked  chemical  and  calorific  properties.  When 
luminous  rays  pass  into  a  dark  chamber  through 
a  small  aperture, .and  are  received  upon  a  screen, 
they  form  images  of  external  (Ejects.      Tbeae 
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inuues  are  inverted;  tbeir  ahape  is  always  that 
of  the  external  objects,  and  is  independent  of  the 
shape  of  the  aperture.  The  invemon  of  the 
images  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  luminous 
rays  proceeding  from  external  objects,  and  pene~ 
(rating  into  tt^  chamber,  cross  one  another  in 
passinK  the  aperture.  Continuing  in  a  straight 
line,  the  rays  from  the  higher  parts  meet  the 
screen  at  the  lower  parts,  and  inversely,  those 
which  oome  from  the  lower  parts  meets  the 
higher  parts  of  the  screen.  Hence  the  inversion 
of  the  image.  Lieht,  heat,  and  the  chemical 
principle  seem  to  be  modifications  of  the  same 
element;  but  there  are  circumstances  in  which 
they  differ. 

IJquld  Air  is  based  upon  the  cooling 
that  air  undergoes  when  it  is  subject  to  ex- 
panuon  and  passes  from'  a  given  to  a  lower 
pressure.  To  obt^n  a  liquefaction  of  the  air 
at  atmospheric  pressure  it  is  necessary  to  cool 
it  to—  191°;  that  is,  to  compress  it  to  800 
atmospheres  before  expanding  it.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  an  electric  motor  actuating  a, 
pump  which  sucks  air  from  the  atmosphere.  It 
IS  then  dried  by  passing  over  chloride  of  calcium, 
thence  into  a  liquid  ammoiua  refrigerating  ap- 
paratus. It  is  successfully  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  oxygen.  It  is  of  little  use  as  a 
motive  power  or  refrigerant,  partly  on  account 
of  its  cost. 

Lung's,  the  sole  breathing  organs  of  reptiles, 
birds,  mammals,  and  in-  part  of  amphibians 
(frogs,  newts,  etc.),  the  latter  forms  breathingnn 
early  life  by  branchiie  or  gills,  and  afterwards 
parUy  or  entirely  by  lungs.  The  essential  idea 
of  a  lung  is  that  of  a  sac  communicating  with  the 
atmosphere  by  means  of  a  tube,  the  trachea  or 
windpipe,  through  which  air  is  admitted  to  the 
organ,  and  through  structural  peculiarities  to  its 
intimate  parts,  the  air  serving  to  supply  oxygen 
to  the  blood  and  to  remove  carbonic  add.  In 
the  Mammalia,  including  man,  the  lungs  are  con- 
fined to  and  freely  suspended  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  or  chest,  whicn  is  completely  separated 
from  tiie  abdominal  cavity  by  the  muscular 
diaphragm  or  "  midriff. "  In  man  the  lungs  are 
made  up  of  honeycomb-like  cells  which  receive 
their  supply  of  air  through  the  bronchial  tubes. 
If  a  bronchial  tube  is  tr»^  it  is  found  to  lead 
into  a  passage  which  divides  and  subdivides, 
leading  off  into  ^r-cells.  The  walls  of  these  air- 
celts  consist  of  thin,  elastic,  connective  tissue, 
through  which  run  small  blood-vessels  in  con- 
nection with  the  pulmonary  arterv  and  veins. 
By  this  arrangement  the  blood  is  brought  into 
contact  with,  and  becomes  purified  by  means  of, 
the  air.  The  impure  blooa  enters  at  the  root  of 
the  lung  through  the  pulmonary  artery  at  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  and  passes  out  purified 


delicate  membrane  called  the  pleura,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  double  sac  that  on  one  side  lines 
the  ribs  and  part  of  the  breast  bone,  and  on  the 
other  fdde  surrounds  the  lung.  Pleurisy  arises 
from  inSammation  of  this  membrane.  The 
lungs  are  dtuat«d  one  on  each  nde  of  the  heart, 
the  upper  part  of  each  fits  into  the  upper  comer 
of  the  chest,  about  an  inch  above  the  collar-bone, 
while  the  base  of  each  rests  upon  the  diaphragm. 


The  right  lung  is  shorter  and  broader  than  the 
left,  which  extends  downwards  further  by  tie 
breadth  of  a  rib.  Each  lung  exhibits  a  broad 
diviaon  into  an  upper  and  lower  portion  or  lobe, 
the  division  being  marked  by  a  deep  cleft  wUch 
runs  downwards  obliquely  to  the  front  of  the 
oigan ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  right  lung  there  is 
a  lurther  diviaon  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
deft.  Thus  the  left  lung  has  two,  whilst  the 
right  lung  has  three  lobes.  These  again  are 
divided  into  iolniUs  which  measure  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  and  connstn 
of  ^r-cells,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, and  the  tissue  bv  which  the  lobules  them- 


chial  tubes  and  aiiMxlls,  this  elasticity  being 
aided  by  a  delicate,  elastic,  surface  tissue.  The 
lungs  are  popularly  termed  "lights,"  because 
they  are  the  lightest  organs  in  ^  body,  and 
float  when  pla^d  in  water,  except  when  they 
are  diseased. 

LutherttQB.  A  demgnation  originally  ap- 
plied by  their  adversaries  to  the  Reformers  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  afterward  appro- 
priated among  Protestants  themselves  to  those 
who  took  part  with  Martin  Luther  agiunst  the 
Swiss  Reformers,  particularly  in  the  contro- 
vermes  regarding  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  so 
employed  to  this  day  as  the  designation  of  one 
of  tne  two  great  sections  into  which  the  Protes- 
tant Church  was  divided,  the  other  being  known 
as  the  Reformed  Church.  Lutheranism  is  the 
prevailing  form  of  Protestantism  in  Germany; 
it  is  the  national  religion  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway;  and  there  are  Lutheran  churches 
in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Rusda,  in  Holland, 
France,  Poland,  and  the  United  States.  The 
growth  in  Continental  Europe  has  been  most 
marked.  Among  the  Lutheran  symbolical  books 
the  "Augsburg  ConfesMon,"  Luther's  "Shorter 
Catechism,"  and  the  "Formula  Concordiee" 
("Formula  of  Harmony"),  hold  the  principal 
place.  It  is  often  alleged  that  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed 
is  that  the  Lutherans  hold  to  the  doctrine  of 
consubstantiation  and  reject  transubstantiation. 
This,  however,  is  repudiated  by  the  Church's 
theologians  without  a  dissenting  voice.  In  the 
"Wittenbe™  Concord,"  prepared  in  1536,  and 
dgned  by  Luther  and  the  other  leaders  in  th« 
Church,  it  is  said:  "We  deny  the  doctrine  ot 
transubstantiation,  as  we  do  also  deny  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  locally  included  in 
the  bread."  The  "Formula  of  Concord"  says: 
"The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  supper  is  not  of  a 
physical  nature,  nor  earthly,  nor  Capemaitiah, 
and  yet  it  is  most  true."  In  its  constitution  tho 
Lutheran  Church  is  generally  unepiscopal  with- 
out being  properly  Presbytenan.  It  is  consisto- 
rial,  with  the  civil  authorities  so  far  in  place  of 
bishops.  In  Denmark^  Sweden,  and  Norway 
there  are  bishops,  and  in  Sweden  an  archbishop 
(of  Upsala),  but  their  powers  are  vary  limited. 
In  the  United  States  wider  extremes  in  th«  mode 
of  worship  have  existed  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  There  are  four  general  bodies  of 
Luthemns  in  the  United  States,  besides  fifteen 
independent    synods,    with    a    total   of  ^040 
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miniaten,  13,169  churches,  and  over  2,000,000 


Meth'odlHt.  A  branch  of  the  Ctuiatian 
Church  which  ori^oated  in  England  during  the 
Eighteenth  Centuiy.  In  1729  John  Wesley, 
with  ids  brother  Charles  and  a  few  other  asso- 
ciates at  Oxford,  organized  a  meeting  for  their 
mutual  moral  improvement.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  others,  among  them  Mr.  Hervey  and 
George  Wbitefield,  till  at  the  end  of  six  years 
they  numbered  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  t«rm 
"Methodists"  was  applied  to  them  on  account 
of  their  methodical  mode  of  life  and  work. 
After  his  return  from  Geotvia,  in  1738,  Wesley 
began  to  preach  with  Kreat  ^rvor.  In  the  early 
part  of  1739,  Whitefield  set  the  first  eitample  of 
open-air  preaching  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol, 
addresmng  an  Immenae  crowd  of  colliers.  John 
Wesley,  as  well  as  his  brother  Charles,  followed 
this  example.  Being  denied  admission  to  the 
churches  by  the  clergy,  they  preached  in  private 
houses,  bams,  market  places,  and  the  open  fields. 
liie  converts  made  by  their  prcacninx  were 
either  despised  or  utterly  neglectea  by  the  Church, 
and  hence  Wesley,  at  their  own  request,  formed 
them  into  societies  for  mutual  edification  and 
improvement,  called  "  the  United  Societies." 
For  their  government  a  few  mmple  rules  were 
proposed  by  the  Wesleys,  which,  with  slight 
exceptions,  are  still  recogmzed  as  the  "General 
Rules"  by  all  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Methodism  strove  at  first  only  to  restore  a 
purified  and  intensified  spiritual  life.  The  sub- 
stance of  its  doctrines  is  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Wesley,  John  Fletcher,  Richard 
Watson,  and  others,  and  in  the  generally  uniform 
^Jeachings  of  the  Methodist  pulnit.  The  articles 
which  Wesley  prepared  for  the  Methodist  Church 
in  America  were  taken  substantially  from  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  dif  England. 
Methodism  holds  that  the  salvation  or  non- 
salvation  of  each  human  being  depends  solely 
on  his  own  free  action  in  respect  to  the  enlighten- 
ing, renewing,  and  sanctifying  inworkings  of 
tlva  Holy  Spirit;  hence  it  is  Arminian  in  dis- 
tinction from  Calvinistic.  It  emphasizes  the 
doctrine  of  assurance,  i.  e.,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
bears  witness  of  pardon  and  acceptance  to  the 
justified  unner.  It  also  makes  prominent  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  perfection,  or  perfect  love. 
Methodist  polity,  like  the  Methodist  confession, 
'-  --  •--  -inderstood  only  by  regarding  Methodism 


polity  as  of  publishing  a  separaf*  theology. 
But  the  neglect  and  frequent  ridicule  of  the  con- 
verts by  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  caused 
many  to  relapae;  and  this  led  him  to  consent 
reluctantly  to  the  appointment  of  lay  preachers. 
The  first  assembly  that  took  the  name  of  "con- 
ference" was  held  in  the  Foundery,  London, 
June  25,  1744,  and  thereafter  annually.  Se- 
cession was  discouraged,  and  they  distinctly 
denied  that  they  were  dissenters.  Previous  to 
the  conference  of  1744,  the  greater  portion  of 
England  had  been  divided  into  "circuits,"  and 
provision  had  been  made  to  supply  these  with 
preachers  for  such  time  as  the  need  of  the  work 
seemed  to  indicate.  Wesley's  views  of  ecclesias- 
tical* authority  and  polity  underwent  r.ulical 


changes,  and  led  him,  at  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  American  colonies,  to  pro- 
vide a  separate  Church  organization  for  the 
Methodists  of  America,  and  at  his  death  to  per- 
petuate his  work  by  constituting  the  "United 
Societies"  a  distinct  ecclesiasticJ^body  in  regu- 
lar It^al  form.  Methodism  holds  to  no  inspired 
or  divinely  imposed  Church  polity.  In  Great 
Britain  it  recognizes  but  one  order  of  clergy, 
while  in  America  it  has  provided  two. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh  is  the  original 
and  largest  body  of  Methodists  in  the  United 
States.  Wesley  and  Wbitefield,  during  their 
visits  to  America,  had  organised  no  Methodiat 
societies.  In  1766,  a  class  was  formed  byPhilip 
Embury,  greatly  assisted  by  Captain  Thomaa 
Webb,  an  officer  of  the  British  Army  stationed 
in  New  York,  one  of  Wesley's  local  preachers. 
Webb  preached  and  formed  classes  during  1768, 
on  Lon^  Island^  and  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Philadelphia.  In  the  same  year  the  first 
chape]  was  dedicated  in  John  Street,  New  York; 
and  in  1770,  the  first  Metho^Ust  Church  in  Pbila- 
ddpUa  was  erected.  In  1769,  Boardman  and 
I  Pilmore,  the  first  missionaries  sent  to  America 
by  Wesley,  arrived  in  New  York.  In  1771, 
Francis  Asbury  arrived,  and  the  next  year  be 
was  appointed  by  Mr.  Wesley  superint«ndent 
of  the  American  societies.  He  was  soon  super~ 
seded  by  Thomas  Rankin.  The  first  Amencan 
conference  was  held  in  1773,  and  consistAd  of 
tea  preachers,  all  of  European  birth.  The  so- 
cieties then  aggregated  1,160  members.  At  the 
begirming  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  nearly 
all  the  preachers  of  En^iah  descent,  eicept  As- 
bury, returned  home.  'l)uring  the  war  the  Eng- 
Ush  Church  in  America  was  nearly  extinguished, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  Methodists  on  the 
English  clergy  for  the  sacraments  almost  entirely 
failed  them.  Wesley  in  1780,  applied  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  ordain  at  least  one  presbyter 
to  administer  the  sacraments  among  the  Amencan 
Methodiste,  but  was  refused.  Therefore,  in  1784, 
Wesley,  as^st«d  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Creighton 
and  Richard  Wiutco^t,  presbyters,  ordained 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke.  LL.D.,  as  superintendent 
of  the  American  Methodist  Churches,  with  the 
instruction  that  Asbury  should  be  aasistant 
superintendent.  On  Coke's  arrival  a  general " 
conference  of  sixty  ministers  met  in  Baltimore, 
December  24,  17^.  adopted  the  episcopal  form 
of  government,  made  the  episcopal  office  elective. 
and  held  the  superintendents  amenable  to  the 
body  of  ministers  and  preachers.  The  "  Sunday 
Service  "  and  twenty-five  "Articles  of  Religion 
were  adopted.  In  1800,  Richard  Whatcoat  was 
elected  bishop,  and  in  ISOS,  William  McKendree. 
In  1808,  the  plan  of  a  delegated  general  con- 
ference was  adopted.  This  body,  composed  of 
ninety  members,  held  ite  first  session  m  1812. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
are  expressed  in  the  twenty-five  "Articles  of 
Religion,"  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
twenty-third,  which  recognizes  the  civil  authoT' 


jUx. 
iv   from   the   thirty-mne   articles   of   the 
Church  of  En^and. 

There  are  five  judicatory  bodies,  termed  m- 
spectively  the  "general  conference,  the  "judi- 
cial conference,"  the  "annual  oonfeienoe,^^)» 
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ference,  ,        ^ 

waa  composed  exclusively  of  preachers.  It  sub- 
Kequently  conBiBted  of  two  laymen  for  each  annual 
conference  and  one  minister  for  every  forty-five 
members.  In  1900,  the  repVesentation  was  mode 
equal.  The  general  conference  meets  quadren- 
nially, and  is  preuded  over  bv  the  bishops.  It 
is  the  sole  le^sUtive  body  of  the  Church.  It  j 
elects  bishops,  missionary  and  educational  secre- 
taries, book  agents,  and  editors  of  its  periodicals, 
and  is  also  the  court  of  final  appeal.  The  annual 
conference  consists  of  traveling  preachers.  A 
bishop  is  the  presiding  officer,  or  m  his  absence 
the  conference  may  appoiat  its  president.  Its 
powers  are  simply  administrative.  It  holds 
its  members  responsible,  passing  their  character 
under  ez&mination  each  year.  The  district  con- 
ference is  composed  of  the  presiding  elder  of  the 
district,  pastors,  local  preachers,  eihorters.  and 
one  steward  and  Sunday  school  superintendent 
from  each  pastoral  charge. 

MohaniiiiedaiilHm,  the  name  com- 
monly given  in  Christian  countries  to  the  creed 
established  by  Mohammed.  His  followers  call 
their  creed  lalam.  Their  common  formula  of 
faith  is,  "There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Moham- 
med is  his  prophet."  The  dogmatic  or  theoretical 
part  of  Monammedanism  embraces  the  following 
points:  (1)  Belief  in  God,  who  is  without 
beginning  or  end,  the  sole  Creator  and  Lord  of 
the  universe,  having  absolute  p>ower,  knowledge, 
glory,  and  perfection.  (2)  Belief  in  Us  angels, 
who  are  impeccable  beings,  created  of  light. 
(3)  Belief  in  good  and  evil  Jinn  (genii),  who  are 
created  of  smokeless  fire,  and  are  subject  to 
death.  (4)  Belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
are  his  uncreated  word  revealed  to  the  prophets. 
<^  these  there  now  exist,  but  in  a  ereatly  cor- 
rupted form,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Fsalma,  and 
the  Gospels;  and  in  an  uncomipted  and  incor- 
ruptible state  the  Koran,  which  abrcsatea  and 
suipassea  all  preceding  revelations.  (5)  Belief 
in  God's  prophets  and  apostles,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  whom  are  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,    Jesus,     and     Mohammed.     Mohammed 


(6)  Belief  in  a  general  resurrection  and  final 
judgment,  and  in  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, chiefly  of  a  physical  nature.  (7)  The 
belief,  even  to  the  extent  of  fatalism,  of  God's 
absolute  foreknowledge  and  predestination  of  all 
events  both  good  and  evil.  The  practical  part 
of  Mohammedanism  inculcates  certain  observ- 
ances or  duties,  of  which  four  are  most  important. 
The  first  is  prayer,  including  preparatory  purifi- 
cations. Prayer  must  he  engaged  in  at  five 
stated  periods  each  day.  On  each  of  these  occa- 
sions the  Moslem  has  to  oSer  up  certain  prayers 
held  to  be  ordained  b^  God,  and  others  ordamed 
by  his  prophet.  Dunns  prayer  it  is  necessary 
that  the  face  of  the  wor^per  be  turned  towards 
the  kebia,  that  is^  in  the  direction  of  Mecca. 
Pravers  may  be  said  in  any  clean  place,  but  on 
Frioay  they  must  be  said  in  the  mosque.  Second 
in  importance  to  prayer  stands  the  duty  of  ^ving 
alms.  Next  comes  the  duty  of  fasting.  The 
Moslem  must  abstain  from  eating  ana  drink- 
ing, and  from  every  indulgence  of  the  senses, 


every  day  during  the  month   of   Ramadhan, 

from  the  first  appearance  of  daybreak  until 
sunset,  unless  physically  incapacitated.  The 
fourth  paramount  religious  dutjr  of  the  Moslem 
is  the  performance  at  least  once  m  bis  life,  if  pos- 
sible, of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  after  which  he 
becomes  a  Hadji.  Cireumci^on  is  general 
among  Mohammedans,  but  is  not  absolutely 
obligatory.  The  distinctions  of  clean  and  un- 
clean meats  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Mosaic 
code.  Wine  and  all  intoxicating  liquors  are 
strictly  forbidden.  Music,  games  of  chance,  and 
usury  are  condemned.  Images  and  pictures  of 
living  creatures  are  contrary  to  law.    Charity, 

Krobity  in  all  transactions,  veracity  (except  in  a 
>w  cases),  and  modesty,  are  indispensable 
virtues.  After  Mohammed's  death  Abu  Bekr, 
his  father-in-law,  bei^ame  his  successor,  but  dis- 
putes immediately  arose,  a  partv  holding  that 
All,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  was  by  right 
entitled  to  be  his  immediate  successor.  "Diis 
led  to  the  division  of  the  Mohammedans  into  the 
two  sects  known  as  Shiites  and  Sunnites.  Tbe 
former,  the  believers  in  the  right  of  All  to  be  con- 
sidered the  first  successor,  constitute  at  present 
the  majority  of  the  Mussulmans  of  Persia  and 
India;  the  latter,  considered  as  the  orthodox 
Mohammedans,  are  dominant  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  Arabia,  Turkestan,  and  Africa.  The 
total  Mohammedan  population  of  the  world  is 
estimated  at  fully  215,000,000. 

Moon.  The  orb  which  revolves  round  the 
earth;  a  secondary  planet  or  satellite  of  the 
earth,  whose  borrowed  light  is  reflected  to  the 
earth  and  serves  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  night. 
Its  mean  distance  from  the  earth  is  about  237,000 
miles;  its  diameter  is  2,160  miles  and  its  magni- 
tude about  one-forty-ninth  of  that  of  the  earth. 
It  completes  its  revolution  round  tlic  earth,  in  a 
mean  or  average  period  of  twenty-seven  days, 
seven  hours,  forty-three  minutes,  eleven  and 
one-half  seconds,  which  constitutes  the  sidereal 
month.    The  satellite  of  any  planet. 

Moravians.  A  religious  sect,  called  at 
first  Bohemians,  and  constituting  a  branch  of 
the  UusHtes,  who,  when  the  Calixtines  came  to 
terms  with  the  council  of  Basel,  in  1433,  refused 
to  subscribe  the  articles  of  agreement,  and  con- 
stituted themselves  into  a  distinct  body. 
Their  tenets. were  evangelical.  In  1522,  they 
made  advances  to  Luther,  who  partially  recog- 
nized them,  but  thev  ultimately  adopted  Cal- 
vinistic  views  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Driven 
by  persecution,  they  scattered  abroad,  and  for 
a  time  their  chief  settlement  was  at  Fulnek  in 
Moravia,  whence  they  were  called  Moravian 
Brethren,  or  Moravians.  On  May  26,  1700, 
was  bom  Nicolaus  Ludwi^,  Count  von  Zinzen- 
dorf,  son  of  the  chamberlain  and  state  minister 
of  Augustus  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of 
Poland.  Having  met  with  a  Moravian  refugee, 
who  told  him  of  the  persecutions  to  wtticb  his 
sect  was  exposed  in  Austria,  Count  Zinzendorf 
offered  him  and  his  coreligionists  an  asylum  on 
bis  estate.  The  man,  whose  name  was  David, 
accepted  the  offer,  and  in  1722,  settled  with  three 
other  men.  at  a  place  called  by  Zinzendorf 
"Hermhut"  (the  Lord's  guard).  Under  his 
fostering  care,  the  sect  greatly  increased  in 
strength.  Till  his  death,  on  May  9,  1760,  he 
^  ■'.tH^t^^lL 
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traveled,  largely  spreading  their  views.  ThoUEh 
they  have  never  been  numerous,  3ret  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  the 
banning  of  the  Nineteenth  they  acquired 
great  reputation  from  having  a  larger  prot>ortion 
of  their  membership  engaeed  in  foreign  missiona 
than  any  Christian  denomination  since  apostolic 
times.  Statistics  of  the  denomination  in  the 
United  States  show  about  129  ministers,  119 
churcheti,  an^  17,200  members. 

Mot'inonB,  a  sect  founded  in  1830,  by 
Joseph  Smith,  a  native  of  the  United  States. 
The  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  sect  are 
- —  the  behef  in  a.  continual  divine  revelation 
through  the  inspired  medium  of  the  prophet  at 
the  head  of  their  Church,  the  practice  of  polyg- 
amy, and  a  ccmiplete  hierarchical  organization. 


I  refused   to   recoenize   it,   but  erected 


whole  body  of  the  Church),  who  alone  works 
miracles  and  receives  revelations.  The  Mor- 
mons accept  both  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of 
Mormon  as  divine  revelstions,  but  hold  them 

Sually  subject  to  the  eicplanatJon  and  correction 
the  prophet.  The  latter  mentioned  book  (in  ! 
large  part  a  kind  of  historical  romance  written  I 
by  one  Solomon  Spaulding,  ip  1S12),  pretends  to 
be  a  history  of  America  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  continent  after  the  destruction  of  the  , 
tower  of  Babel  up  to  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury of  our  era,  at  which  time  flourished  the 
legendaiy  prophet  Mormon,  its  reputed  author. 
It  was  said  to  luive  been  written  on  gold  plates,  and 
concealed  until  its  hiding  place  was  revealed  to 
Smith  by  an  angel.  The  name  ^ven  to  it  was 
evidently  owing  to  the  important  part  which 
E'paulding  had  assigned  to  Mormon  and  his  son 
Moroni  in  his  novel;  but  Smith  and  bis  coadju- 
tors, instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the 
original  manuscript,  had  clumsily  engrafted  upon 
it  a  number  of  maxims,  prophecies,  etc..  evident- 
ly garbled  from  the  sacred  volume,  and  interpo- 
lated in  such  a  manner  as  to  involve  anachron- 
isms and  contradictions.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Hormons  is  a  mixture  of  materialism  and 
millenarianism,  and  their  most  distinctive  fea- 
ture, polygamy,  which,  though  oiiginally  coo- 
demned  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  was  introduced 
under  a  theory  of  "spiritual  wives,"  and  a  mys- 
terious system  of  unrestricted  marriage  called 
"  sealing.  The  Mormons  first  appeared  at 
Manchester,  New  York,  whence  they  were  com- 
pelled by  the  persevering  hostility  of  their 
neighbors  to  flee,  first  to  Kirtland  in  Ohio  (1831), 
then  to  Nauvoo,  the  "City  of  Beauty,"  in  Illinois 
(183S),  and  finally  to  the  Salt  Lake  in  Utah 
(1848).  In  1844,  the  founder,  Joseph  Smith, 
was  shot  by  a  mob  in  Carthage  prison,  where  his 
lawlessbeliavior  had  brought  nim.  The  advance 
made  by  Mormonism  seems  to  have  been  due  far 
more  to  the  abilities  of  Brigham  Young,  the 
successor  of  Smith,  than  to  the  founder  himself, 
who  was  little  better  than  a  dissipated  and 
immoral  scamp.  Under  Young's  direction  lai^ 
tracts  of  land  at  Salt  Lake  were  brought  under 
cultivation,  an  emigration  fund  was  established, 
and  a  skillful  system  of  propagandism  set  on  foot, 
by  which  lai^  numbers  of  converts  were  brought 
from  Europe,  especially  from  Great  Britain. 
-A  Sta(«  was  organized  under  the  name  of  Deseret. 


Congress  r ._    _ -.,    —    

Utah  into  a  Territory,  ana  Brigham  Young  k 
appointed  governor  of  it.  He  was  soon  removed 
by  the  Umted  States  authorities,  but  after  a 
time  the  Mormons  were  left  pretty  much  to 
themselves.  In  1870,  Congress  passed  a  bill  to 
compel  them  to  renounce  polygamy,  or  quit  the 
United  States.  A  prosecution  was  instituted 
against  Brigham  Young,  who  was  sentenced  to 
fine  and  imprisonment.  In  1877,  Young  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Tavlor,  an  EngUsh- 
man,  during  whose  presidency  the  United  States 
Government  has  passed  several  hills  for  the 
aboUtion  of  polygamy.  The  Reor^niaed 
Chureh  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-Day  Saints, 
sometimes  called  non-polygamous  Hormona, 
claim  to  be  true  to  the  doctnnes  proclaimed  by 
Joseph  Smith,  insisUng  that  Brigham  Young^ 
followers  were  led  by  nim  from  toe  truth,  aBd 
deny  that  Young's  revelation  in  1852  concerning 
polygamy  was  genuine. 

MoBque  (mosk),  a  Mohammedan  temple  (»■ 
house  of  worship.  The  first  mosque,  square 
and  capacious,  erected  by  Mohammea  at  Me- 
dina, partly  with  his  own  hands,  became  in  its 
plan  the  model  for  all  others,  which  was,  how- 
ever, subsequently  modified  by  the  addil^n  of 
the  cupola  and  minaret.  This  mosque,  that  at 
Mecca,  and  the  mosijue  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem 
are  considered  peculiarly  holy  by  the  Moslems. 
The  j-umma  jnusjid  or  great  mosque  at  Delhi, 
built  by  Shah  Jehanin  1631-37,  is  generally  con-. 
sidered  the  noblest  building  ever  erected  for 
Mohaznmedan  worship.  The  chief  offloer  of  a 
masque  is  the  Nasir,  under  whom  are  two 
Im^ms,  a  kind  of  religious  official,  in  no  way  to 
be  compared  with  what  we  underetand  by  a 
clergyman  of  a  creed,  but  who  performs  a  oer- 
number  of  religious  rites  as  long  as  the 


Nazir  allows  him  to  do  so,  and  who,  being  very 

■    „  lly  has  to  find  aonoe 

other  occupation  besides.     With  many  of  the 


badly  remunerated,  generally 


which  food  is  prepared  for  the  poor. 

Music.  The  origin  of  music  is  involved  in 
obscurity,  and  it  has  been  said  that  speech  and 
song  are  coeval.  From  seveial  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  evident  that  music  was 
made  use  of  at  an  early  period,  but  probably 
without  any  regard  to  rhythm.  The  Greeks, 
who  inherited  t^  art  from  the  Egyptians,  were 
the  first  to  reduce  mii^c  to  a  ^tem;  but  it  waa 
not  until  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Western  Europe  that  marked  signs  of  improve- 
ment took  place,  and  not  until  the  Fifloenth 
Century  that  any  rapid  prepress  was  made. 
The  great  distinction  between  the  music  of  the 
ancients  and  that  of  modem  times  lies  in  the 
peculiarity  of  the  scales  In  which  it  is  written. 
The  scales  or  modes  of  the  ancients  varied  from 
four  to  fourteen,  and  were  distinguished  by  the 
position  of  the  semitones,  as  in  our  modern 
maior  and  minor  scales.  Many  of  our  national 
melodies  are  written  in  these  ancient  scales, 
their  peculiar  character  being  derived  from  the 
position  of  the  semitones.  Moody  was  probably 
the  sole  characteristJO  of  the  muoc  of  the  an- 
cients, and  it  was  not  until  the  Seventh  Century 
that  compomtion  in  harmony,  rither  vocal  or 
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omelody;  and  the  question  ol  time  and  rhythi 
came  into  consideration.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  art  of  composition  was  first  cultivated  in 
Flanders.  The  earliest  example  is  of  the  Tenth 
Century,  and  consists  simply  of  a  successor), 
of  fourths  and  fifths.  Harmony  probably  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  muuc  of  the  most  civil- 
ised  Dstions  of  modem  times.  In  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries  we  have  Palestrina 
and  his  contemporaries,  Boyd,  Gibbons,  etc., 
who  enriched  the  art  by  their  compositions, 
simplifying  the  harmonies,  and  giving  more 
flowing  and  natural  melodies.  In  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries  we  have  Handel, 
Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart;  and  in  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  perfection  of  the  art 
hae  almost  been  attained  in  Beethoven,  Spohr, 
Weber,  Cherubini,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  and 
Schumann,  et«.  The  science  of  music  is  treated  I 
in  works  on  acoustics,  and  has  reference  to  the 
nature  of  mu«cal  sounds  and  their  relation  to 
each  other.  Under  this  branch  of  the  science 
are  classed  mufncal  sounds,  the  vibrations  re- 
quired to  produce  them,  pitch,  harmonies,  etc.  < 
The  theory  of  music  has  reference  to  the  sjTnbols . 
and  the  language  in  which  music  is  expressed, 
and  to  the  mles  generally  laid  down  in  order  to  i 
produce  correct  and  eEfective  musical  composi- ' 
tion.  The  symbols  used  in  music  are  scales,  [ 
clefs,  forms  of  notes  and  equivalent  rests,  tune 


music  These  symbols  and  dgns  were  not 
pleted  in  their  present  form  until  very  recent 
times.  Having  obtained  the  necessary  materials, 
the  laws  of  composition  may  be  studied,  the 
amplest  form  being  that  of  melody,  produced  by 
a  single  voice  or  instrument.  The  hirher  branches 
of  t^  art  are  harmony,  composition,  modula- 
tion, and  counterpoint,  the  rules  for  which  are 
laid  down  in  text-books  on  the  subject. 

Ozone.  A  substance  discovered  by  SchOn- 
bein,  occasionally  existing  in  the  atmosphere. 
and  having  a  peculiar  odor  resembling  that  pro- 
duced when  repeated  electric  sparics,  or  electric 
discharges,  from  a  point  are  transmitted  through 
the  air.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  allotropic  form 
of  o:(ygen.  It  is  also  formed  in  certain  cases  of 
the  uow  action  of  air  upon  phosphorus.  The 
osone  existing  from  time  to  time  in  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  supposed  to  have  an  influence  on 
the  health  of  the  community,  and  observations 
witb  regard  to  it  are  frequently  made  by  means 
of  an  apparatus  called  an  ozonometer,  the  es- 
sential parts  of  which  consist  of  strips  of  paper 
steeped  in  a  mixture  of  starch  and  iodide  of 
{Kitasidum.  Oione  turns  the  paper  brown,  the 
tint  varying  with  the  quantity  of  ozone. 

Pa^anfsm.  The  reli^on  of  the  heathen 
world,  in  which  the  deity  is  represented  under 
various  forms,  and  by  all  kinds  of  imaj^s  or 
idols'  it  is  therefore  called  idolatry  or  image- 
worsnip.  The  theology  of  the  pagans  was  of 
three  sorts  —  fabulous,  natural,  and  political  or 
civil.  The  fabulous  treats  of  the  genealogy, 
worship,  and  attribut«s  of  their  deities, who  were 
for  the  most  part  the  offspring  of  the  imagination 


of  poets,  painters,  and  statuaries.  The  natural 
theology  of  the  pagans  was  studied  and  taught 
by  the  philosophers,  who  rejected  the  mmti- 

Slicity  of  gods  introduced  by  the  poets,  and 
rought  their  ideas  to  a  more  rational  form. 
The  poliiieal  or  civil  theology  of  the  pagans  was 
instituted  by  legislators,  statesmen,  and  poli- 
ticians, to  keep  the  people  in  subjection  to  the 
civil  power.     This  chiefly  related  to  their  tem- 

?les,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  rites  of  worship, 
he  word  pagan  was  originally  applied  to  tne 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts,  who,  on  the 
Grst  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  ad- 
hered to  the  worship  of  false  gods,  or  who  refused 
to  receive  Christianity  after  it  had  been  adopted 
by  the  inhabitants  oi  the  cities.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  this  name  was  given  to  all  who  were  not 
Jews  or  Christians,  they  only  being  conmdered 
to  belong  to  a  true  religion;  but  in  more  modem 
times,  Mohammedans,  who  worship  the  one  su- 
preme God  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  are  not 
called  pagaru. 

Pagoda.  A  Hindoo  place  of  worship,  con- 
taining an  idol.  It  consists  of  three  portions: 
~  ~  apartment  surmounted  by  a  dome,  resting  or 


closed  by  n _^ .     .     .      .      _ 

pagodas  are  those  of  Benares,  Siam,  Pegu,  and 
particularly  that  of  Juggernaut,  in  Orissa. 
.  Parsees.  The  name  given  in  India  to  the 
fire- worshiping  followers  of  Zoroaster,  chiefly 
settled  in  Bombay,  Burst,  etc.,  where  they  are 
amongst  the  most  successful  merchants.  They 
have  a  great  reverence  for  fite  in  all  its  forms, 
since  they  find  in  it  the  symbol  of  the  good  deity 
Ahurfi-Mazda  (Ormuzd).  To  this  divinity  they 
have  dedicated  "  fire- temples,"  on  whose  altar 
the  sarced  flame  is  kept  continually  burning. 
Benevolence  is  the  chief  practical  precept  of 
their  religion,  and  their  practice  of  this  finds  its 
evidence  in  their  many  charitable  institutions. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  their  customs  is  in 
the  disposal  of  their  dead.  For  this  they  erect 
what  are   called   "  towers  of  silence,"   built  of 


pit  with  a  raised  circular  platform  round  it  on 
which  the  body  is  exposed  that  it  may  be  de- 
nuded of  flesh  by  vultures,  after  which  tne  bones 
drop  through  an  iron  gratii^  into  the  pit  below. 
Perfectionists,  or  Bible  Cominun- 
IstB,  popularly  named  Free-lovers,  an  Ameri- 
can sect  founded  in  1838  by  John  Humphrey 
Noyes.  Noyes  was  employed  as  a  law-clerk  at 
Putney,  in  Vermont,  when  the  fierce  relidous 
revival  of  1830  spread  over  the  New  England 
States,  but  he  abandoned  law  for  religion,  and 
took  iipon  himself  the  restoration  of  the  primi- 
tive Christian  ideal.  His  distinctive  doctrines 
were:  (1)  reconciliation  to  God  and  salvation 
from  sin  —  purely  matters  of  faith;  (2)  recog- 
nition of  the  brotherhood  and  the  equality  of 
man  and  woman;  and  (3)  community  of  labor 
and  its  fruits.  In  1838  he  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing a  society  giving  expression  to  his  views  at 
Putaey.  Besides  himself  this  included  his  wife, 
his  mother,  and  his  sister  and  brother,  who  were 
joined  by  several  other  families.     All  prop«rty 
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was  thrown  into  s  common  atock;  tH  debts,  all 
duties  fell  upon  the  society,  which  ate  in  one 
room,  slept  under  one  roof,  and  lived  upon  one 
oommon  etore.  All  pisyer  snd  religious  service 
nere  stopped,  Sunday  w&a  unobserved,  family 
ties  were  broken  up,  and  a  complex  marriage 
system  was  eetablisned,  by  which  each  man  ^- 
came  the  husband  and  brother  of  every  woman ; 
every  woman  the  wife  and  sister  qf  every  man. 
They  held  that  true  believere  are  Jree  to  follow 
the  mdications  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  things, 
nothing  being  f^ood  or  bad  in  itself.  Conse- 
quently, they  rejected  all  laws  and  rules  of  con- 
duct, except  those  which  each  believer  fonnu-' 
lated  for  himself;  but  to  prevent  the  inconveni- 
ences arising  from  an  ignorant  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  they  introduced  the  "principle  of 
sympathy,"  or  free  public  opinion,  which,  in  fact, 
constituted  the  supreme  government  of  the  sect. 
Presbyterian  Cburch.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  those  Christian  denominatJons  which 
bold  that  there  is  no  order  in  the  Church  as  es- 
tablished by  Christ  and  His  apostles  superior 
to  that  of  presbytera,  and  who  vest  Church  gov- 
emmeot  in  presbyteries,  constituted  of  ministers 
and  elders,  possessed  of  equal  powers,  thus  with- 
out superiority  among  themselves.  Pre^y- 
t«rianiam  does  not  recognise  the  tenn  bishop 
aa  the  superior  of  the  presbytery,  because  these 
two  names  or  titles  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
used  interchangeablv  of  the  same  persona. 
Presbyterians  hold  that  the  authority  of  their 
ministers  is  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  symbolized  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 

Bresbytery   collectively.     They   affirm   that   all 
hristian  ministers,  being  ambassadors  of  Christ, 

are  equal  by  their  commission.     The  congrega- 

TTon  elects  its  own  minister  and  elders,  and  (Jso 
its  deacons  and  trustees  —  the  former  of  the 
last  two,  takes  charge  of  the  charities  of  the 
Chureh,  and  the  latter  of  its  temporal  or  financial 
aSsjrs.  The  session,  consisting  of  the  minister 
and  elders,  has  the  spiritual  overfnght  6!  the 
church  members.  The  Presbytery  is  consti- 
\fi     luted  by  minist«r«  and  elders  in  equal  numbers. 


elder.  An  appeal  may  be  msde  to  the  presby- 
tery from  congregations  or  sessions.  A  synod 
consists  of  a  number  of  presbyteries  within  de- 
fined boundaries.  The  genend  assembly  is  the 
highest  court  of  the  Church,  and  consists  of 
representatives  from  all  the  presbyteries,  each 
imnister  is  accompanied  by  an  elder  from  the 
Mme  presbytery.  The  first  Presbyterian  Church 
in  modem  times  waa  founded  in  Geneva  by  John 
Calvin,  about  1541;  and  the  constitution  and 
doctrines  were  thence  introduced,  with  some 
modificatJons,  into  Scotland  by  John  Knox, 
about  1560,  though  the  Presbyterian  waa  not 
l^^y  recognized  as  the  national  form  of  Church 
^vemment  till  1592.  The  first  Presbyterians 
m  America  were  emigrants  from  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  Amer- 
ica was  founded  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
in  1629.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  Presby- 
terian congregation  that  landed  there  in  1625. 
This  movement  was  projected  by  Presb^rian 
leaders  in  the  south  oi  England  and  also  m  Lon- 
don.    It  was  designed  to  be  a  ccdonization  on 


a  higher  principle  than  the  dedre  for  gain.  The 
Church  now  has  five  theological  senunaries.  A 
revision  of  the  confession  was  commenced  in 
1891,  and  is  now  in  progress.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  formulate  a  creed  which  shall  express  the 
doctrine  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Church.  There 
are_  several  branches  which  virtually  hold  the 
polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  each  havic^  its  own  theological  semi- 
naries and  colleges,  such  as  the  Presbyterian 
churches  northern  and  southern,  the  Cumber- 
land, Reformed,  the  United  Presbyterian,  the 
Reformed  Dutch  and  German,  etc.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada  ia  strong  and  pros- 
perous, with  ux  theoli^cal  collies.  Recent 
statistics  show  the  total  number  of  Presbyterians 
in  Canada  to  be  about  850,000.  In  the  Au» 
tralasia  colonies,  Presby terianiEm  is  also  vijHirous. 
In  the  Cape  Colony  and  minor  colonies,  Presby- 
terianism  is  also  represented. 

Reformed  Cburch,  In  general,  com- 
prehends those  Churches  which  were  fonned  at 
the  Reformation;  but  the  term  is  specifically 
applied  to  those  Protestant  Qiurebea  which  did 
not  embrace  the  doctrines  and  disdpliiw  of 
Luther.  The  title  was  first  assumed  by  the 
French  Protestants,  but  afterwards  became  the 
common  denomination  of  all  the  Calviiiistie 
churches  on  the  Europ^n  continent.  The  Re- 
formed Church  of  America  is  a  body  known  up 
to  1867  as  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Church,  being  founded  by  settlers  from  Holland 
and  holding  Calviniatic  doctrines.  The  first 
minister  waa  the  Rev.  George  Uichael  W^ss, 
who  emigrated  with  about  400  people  <rf  the 
Palatinate  in  1727.  These  and  moat  of  the 
immigrants  who  followed  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, east  of  the  Susquehanna.  In  1746,  tne 
Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  was  commissioued  by 
the  synods  of  North  and  South  Holland  to  visit 
their  German  missions  in  America,  and  to  nsu- 
late  their  ecclenastical  relations.  He  assembled 
in  Philadelphia  the  first  synod  (or,  as  it  was 
then  called,  coetut]  of  the  German  Refoirned 
Church,  September  29,  1747.  The  German  Re- 
formed coetus  continued  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chureh  of  HoUond  tiU  1793,  when  an 
independent  synod  was  formed.  It  increased 
rapidly  in  membership  and  congrt^tions.  The 
spread  of  the  Enxllah  language  1^  to  a  closer 
cormection  with  otner  Prot^tant  Churehes  of  the 
United  States;  and  many  ministers  and  con- 
gregations showed  a  tendency  to  drop  certain 
customs  of  the  Church,  as  confirmation  and 
church  holidays.  The  first  triennial  general 
Eynod,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church, 
met  in  I^ttsburgh  in  November,  1S63.      Tiu 

Sneral  synod  of  1869,  resolved  to  drop  the  word 
trman  from  the  name  of  the  Church.  The 
Heidelberg  catechism  is  the  only  standard  of 
doctrine.  As  this  book  was  intended  to  harmo- 
nize the  Helanehthonian  and  Calviniatic  ten- 
dencies, it  has  been  construed  by  theologjians 
of  these  two  schools  in  different  ways.  In  the 
German  Reformed  Church  the  Helancbthonian 
element  has  been  predominant,  so  that  many 
representative  theologians  have  incurred  the 
charge  of  Romanizing  tendencies.    The  worship 
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teriaia  of  the  blood  —  the  mixture  of  the 
blood  with  lymph  and  chyle  —  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  ^r,  in  order  that  it  may  acquire 
the  vivifying  qualitiea  which  belons;  to  arterial 
blood.  The  organs  for  executing  this  function 
are.  in  the  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles,  the 
iunga.  In  mac,  the  respiration  consists  of 
chanical  and  chemical  phenomena.  The 
chanical  are  inspiration  and  expiration.  The 
evident  chemical  phenomena  coD«st  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  absorption  of  a  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  the  disenRageraent  of  a  Quantity  of  water 
in  the  state  oi  vapor.  In  the  nealthy  condition 
the  respiration  ia  easy,  gentle,  regular,  and  with- 
out noise.  In  man,  the  respirations  are  gen- 
erally about  thirty-five  per  minute  in  the  first 
year  of  lite;  twenty-five  during  the  second; 
twenty  at  puberty;  and  eighteen  in  the  adult 
age  —  during  which  time  he  inhales  about  eigh- 
teen pints  otair.  The  air  drawn  in  and  expelled 
by  the  lungs  in  respiration  is  called  breath. 

Salvauoii  Army,  The.  The  Salvation 
Army  is  a  missionary  oivanization  set  on  foot 
in  England  by  William  Booth,  who  was  called 
the  "General  of  the  army.  The  plan  of  opera- 
tion ia  for  a  company  to  march  about  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  singing  popular  sacred 
songs  and  speaking  between  whiles  for  about 
five  minutes.  The  army  has  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  relipous  periodicals  and  small  books. 
Mr.  Booth  was  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion,  which  he  left  in  1861,  to  bepn  "re- 
vivaiistie  services"  in  a  teat  in  Whitechapel. 
In  1865,  hie  little  band  of  followers  called  them- 
selves "The  East  London  Christian  Revival 
Society,"  afterwards  changed  to  "The .Christian 
Mission."  In  1869,  the  Mission  made  expedi- 
tions to  provincial  towns.  Lastly  in  1873,  the 
name  was  changed  to  "The  Salvation  Army." 
Its  literary  organ,  called  "The  Christian  Mis- 
sion." first  appeared  monthly  in  1874.  In  1879, 
it  was  called  "The  Salvantionist,"  and  in  the 
same  year  its  title  was  changed  into  "The  War 
Cry."  Its  flag  now  flies  in  fifty-one  countries 
or  colonies,  where,  under  the  charge  of  20,000 
officers  and  employees,  with  46,000  local  officers, 
and  about  50,000  musicians.  The  army  has 
sixty-three  weekly  newspapers  and  magazines, 
with  a  total  weekly  circulation  of  1;300,000, 
and  published  in  twenty-four  langiiages. 

Sciences.  The  name  for  such  portions  of 
human  knowledge  as  have  been  more  or  less 
generalized,  systematized,  and  verified.  The 
term  "Philosophy"  ia  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
not  altogether,  coincident  with  science,  being 
applied  to  the  early  efforts  and  strainings  after 
the  explanation  of  the  universe,  that  preceded 
exact  science  in  any  department.     Both  names 


the  search  that  is  limited  to  immediate  practice 

The  sciences  have  been  variously  classified, 
and  the  principles  of  their  classification  have 
been  n  subject  of  discussion.  We  shall  here  de- 
scribe the  mode  of  classifying  them  in  accord- 
ance with  present  usage,  and  with  the  principles 


moat  generally  agreed  upon.    It  is  convenient 

to  prepare  the  way  by  diBtinguishing  between 
Theoretical  Sciences,  which  are  the  ecienoea 
properly  so  called,  and  Practical  Science.  A 
Theoretical  Science  embraces  a  distinct  depart- 
ment of  nature,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  dve. 
.  in  the  most  compact  form,  the  entire  boc^  of 
ascertained  (scientific)  knowled^  in  l^t  de- 
partment: such  are  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physiology,  zoology.  A  practical  science  is  the 
application  of  scientifically  obtained  facts  and 
laws  in  one  or  more  departments  to  some  prac- 
tical end,  which  end  rules  the  selection  aod 
arrangement  of  the  whole^  as,  for  example, 
navigation,  engineering,  mining,  medicine.  Nav- 
igation selects  from  the  theoretical  sciences  — 
mathematics,  astronomy,  optics,  meteorolwy, 
etc. —  whatever  is  available  for  guiding  a  eSp 
on  the  seas,  and  converts  the  knowledge  into 
rules  or  prescriptions  for  that  purpose.  The 
arts  that  can  thus  draw  upon  the  exact  sdences 
are  by  so  much  the  more  certain  in  thrar  opera- 
tions; they  ifre  the  scientific  arte. 

Another  distinction  must  be  made  before 
laying  down  the  systematic  order  of  the  theo- 
reticid  sciences.  A  certain  number  of  these 
sciences  have  for  their  subject  matter  each  a 
separate  department  of  natural  forces  or  powers; 
thus,  biology  deals  with  the  department  of 
organized  beings,  psychology  with  mind.  Othera 
deal  with  the  application  of  powers  elsewhere 
recognized  to  some  re^on  of  concrete  facts  or 
phenomena.  Thus,  geology  does  not  discuss 
any  natural  powers  not  found  in  other  sciences, 
but  seeks  to  apply  the  laws  of  phytdcs,  chem- 
istry, and  biology  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ances of  the  earth's  crust.  The  sciences  that 
embrace  peculiar  natural  poqprs  are  c^ed 
abstract,  general,  or  funoamental  sciences; 
those  that  apply  the  powers  treated  of  under 
these  to  regions  of  concrete  phenomena  are 
called  concrete,  derived,  or  applied  sciences. 

The  abstract  or  theoretical  sciences,  as  most 
commonly  recognized,  are  these  fax.:  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  biology  (v^table 
and  animal  physiology),  psychology  (miDd), 
sociology  (society).  Tne  concrete  sciences  an 
the  natural  history  group  —  meteorology,  min- 
eralogy, botany,  zo61ogy,  geology,  also  geog- 
raphy, and  we  might,  with  some  explanations. 
add  astronomy.  The  abstract  or  fundamental 
sciences  have  a  definite  sequence,  determining 
the  proper  order  for  the  learner,  and  also  the 
order  ol  their  arriving  at  perfection.  We  pro- 
ceed from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  frgm  the 
independent  to  the  dependent.  Thus,  mathe- 
matics relates  to  quantity,  the  most  pervading, 
simple,  fundamental,  and  independent  attribute 
of  the  universe.  The  consideration  of  this  at- 
tribute has  therefore  a  natural  priority;  it« 
laws  underlie  all  other  laws.  As  mathematics 
is  at  present  understood,  it  has  an  abstract  de- 
partment, which  treats  of  quantity  in  its  most 
general  form,  or  as  applied  to  nothing  in  partjcu- 
lar  —  including  aritmnetic,  algebra,  and  the 
calculus  —  and  a  concrete  or  applied  depart- 
ment —  viz :  geometry,  or  quantity  in  space  or 
extension.  It  has  been  su^estea  that  ^neral 
mechanics,  or  the  estimation  of  quantity  in 
force,  should  be  con^dered  a  second  concrete 
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department.  But  usually  mechanics  ranka 
with  the  next  fuudamental  science  in  order, 
called  phvaica. 

Natural  philoaoph^r  haa  long  been  conadered 
the  name  of  a  distinct  depaitmeut  of  science: 
the  de^gnstion  phvaica  Ja  now  more  common. 
Thla  Bcience  aucceeds  mathematics,  and  precedes 
chemistry.  Of  all  the  fundamentAl  sciences,  it 
has  the  least  unity,  being  bji  aggregate  of  aub- 

C'  xts  with  more  or  less  connection.  Mechanics, 
ydrostatics,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  acouatics, 
astronomy,  are  all  closely  related;  they  repre- 
sent the  phenomenon  of  movement  in  ttuus,  as 
applied  to  all  the  three  states  of  matter,  solid, 
liquid,  and  gas.  The  remaning  subjects- — 
heat,  light,  and  electricity  —  together  with  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  that  determine  cohe- 
Hon,  cryatallizatioD,  etc.,  are  described  as  relat- 
ing to  movement  in  the  moUeule.  We  have  thus 
molar  physicB  and  molcular  phyraca;  and  the 
tendency  is  now  to  treat  the  two  separately. 

Chemistry  lies  between  phydcs  and  biology, 
reposing  upon  the  one  and  supporting  the  other. 
It  assumes  all  the  phyaical  laws,  both  molar  and 
molecular,  as  known,  and  proceeds  to  consider 
the  speciaj  phenomenon  of  the  composition  and 
decomposition  of  bodies  con^dered  as  taking 
place  in  definite  proportions,  and  leading  to 
change  of  properties.  The  Composition  of  a  cup 
of  tea  from  water,  sugar,  milk,  and  infusion  of 
tea-leaf,  is  phyaical;  the  composition  of  marble 
from  oxygen,  carbon,  and  calcium,  is  chemical. 
In  the  one  case,  the  properties  of  the  separate 
ingredienta  are  still  discernible;  in  the  other, 
tl^se  are  metged  and  untraceable. 

Biology,  or  the  science  of  living  organisation, 
involves  mathematical,  phyacaJ,  and  chemical 
laws,  in  company  with  certain  others,  called 
vital.  It  is  most  usually  expounded  under  tlic 
deaignationa  vegetable  and  animal  phyaology; 
and  in  the  concrete  departments,  botany,  zo<tl- 
ogy,  and  anthropology. 

Psychology,  or  the  science  of  mind,  makes  a 
wide  transition,  the  widest  that  can  be  taken 
within  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  from  the 
so-called  material  worid,  to  the  world  of  feeling, 
volition,  and  intellect.  The  mcun  source  of  our 
knowiedee  of  mind  ia  self-consciouaness ;  and  it 
is  only  from  the  intimate  connection  of  mind 
with  a  living  oreaniam,  that  the  subject  ia  a 
proper  sequel  to  oiology.  Not  until  lately  has 
any  insight  into  mi  na  been  obtained  throueh 
the  conaideration  of  the  phyracal  organ  —  the 
brain;  so  that  psychology  might  have  been 
placed  anywhere,  but  for  another  consideration 
that  helps  to  determine  the  order  of  the  sciences 
—  viz:  that  the  discipitTte,  or  method,  of  the 
simpler  sciences  is  a  preparation  for  the  more 
abstruse.  Mathematics  and  physics  especially 
are  an  admirable  training  of  tne  intellect  for  the 
studies  connected  with  mind  proper,  although 
the  laws  of  physics  may  not  of  themselves 
(brow  any  direct  light  on  the  successions  of 
thought  and  feeling. 

These  five  sciences  embrace  all  the  funda- 
mental lawa  of  the  worid,  and,  if  perfect,  their 
application  would  suffice  to  account  for  the 
WQole  course  of  nature.  To  a  peraon  fully  versed 
in  them,  no  phenomenon  of  the  explained  uni- 
verae  can  appear  strange;  the    ~~       ' 


and    the   practical    i 
fundamentally  new. 

scientific  education.     _ 

ever,  to  rank  sociology,  or  the  laws  of  man  in 
society,  as  a  sixth  nrimary  science  following  on 
psychology,  of  whicn  it  ia  a  apecial  development. 

The  practical  sciences  do  not  admit  of  any 
regular  classification.  They  are  as  numerous 
as  the  separate  ends  of  human  life  that  can  re- 
ceive aid  from  science,  or  from  knowledge  scien- 
tifically constituted.  Connected  with  mind  and 
society,  we  have  .ethics,  logic,  rhetoric,  gram- 
mar, philology,  education,  law,  jurisprudence, 
politics,  political  economy,  etc.  In  the  manual 
and  mechanical  arts,  there  are  navigation,  prac- 
tical mechanics,  engineering,  civil  and  military, 
mining  and  metallurgy,  cnemiatry  applied  to 
dyeing,  bleaching,  etc. 

The  medical  department  contains  medicine, 
surgery,  midwifery,  materia  medica,  medical 
Jurisprudence.  A  science  of  living,  or  of  the  pro- 
duction of  happiness  by  a  skillea  application  of 
all  existing  resources,  would  be  tne  crowning 
practical  science. 

Septuaglnt  (afj/tu-a-ffnt).  A  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  so 
called  because  the  translation  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  seventy-two  Jews,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  round  numbers,  are  usually  called 
the  seventy  inierpreUrt.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
made  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Philodelphus, 
King  of  %ypt,  about  280  years  B.  C.  It  is  that 
out  of  which  all  the  citations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Old  are  token.  It  was  also  the 
ordinary  and  canonical,  translation  made  use  of 
by  the  Christian  Church  in  the  earliest  ages;  and 
is  still  retained  in  the  Churches  both  of  the  £)ast 
and  West.  According  to  the  chronology  of  the 
Septuagint,  there  were  fifteen  hundred  years 
more  from  the  creation  to  Abraham  than 
according  to  the  present  Hebrew  copies  of  the 
Bible. 

Shorthands  An  art  by  which  writing  is 
abbreviated,  bo  as  to  keep  pace  with  speaking. 
Its  great  and  general  utility  nas  been  recognized 
in  every  age,  and  numberless  systems  have  been 
devised  to  facilitate  its  acquirement.  It  was 
practiced  by  the  ancients  for  its  secrecy  as  well 
as  for  its  brevity,  and  a  work  is  extant  on  the 
art,  which  is  ascribed  to  Tiro,  the  freedman  of 
Cicero.  The  first  Endish  treatise  on  stenog- 
raphy, in  which  marks  represent  words,  was 
published  in  1588,  by  Timothy  Bright,  M.  D., 
under  the  title,  "Characterie:  an  Art  of  Short, 
Swift,  and  Secret  Writine  by  Character."  In 
1837,  appeared  Pitman's  "Phonography" — the 
first  really  popular  system.  Melville  Bell,  fol- 
lowing in  the  path  marked  out  by  Pitman, 
founded  his  system  on  the  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  first  sketch  appeared  in  1849;  in 
1852,  the  first  complete  edition,  under  the  title 
"  Semi- Phonography."  Shorthand  is  now  largely 
practiced  in  both  the  United  States  and  England, 
and  has  extended  its  benefits  to  many  Masses 
besides  that  of  the  professional  reporter.  This 
is  due  chiefiy  to  the  excellences  of  Htmon's 
system  and  to  his  activity  in  disseroinatmg  its 
principles.  The  existence  of  two  stjjies  of  pho- 
nography, one  adapted  for  letter  writing  and  the 
other  lor  reporting  —  the  seoond,  however,  being 
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only  an  extennon  o(  the  first,  and  not  a 
Byfitem  in  itself  —  has  been  the  cbief  basis  of  the 
popularity  of  phooetic  Bhorthaiid.  Popular 
modifications  of  Pitman's  system  have  been 
made  in  the  United  States  by  Graham,  Bumz, 
and  Munson. 

Skeleton.  A  term  which  is  popularly  used 
to  denote  the  svstem  of  hard  parts  forming  the 
bony  framework  of  the  body.  The  skeleton  of 
mammalia  consists  of  an  axial  portion  which 
comprises  the  skull,  the  vertebral  column,  the 
sternum  and  ribs,  and  an  appendicular  portion 
consistiiiK  of  the  limbs.  The  skull  oon^sts 
mainly  of  the  cranium,  which  is  the  strong  bony 
case  or  frame  which  encloses  the  brain,  and  si- 
fords  support  and  protection  to  the  or^ns  of 
smell,  telste,  sight,  and  hearing.  To  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  cranium  are  suspended  the  man- 
dible, or  lower  Jaw,  and  also  a  group  of  ^eletal 
structures  termed  tbe  hyoidean  apparatus,  which 
supports  the  tongue,  etc.  The  vertebral  or  spinal 
column  consists  of  a  aeries  of  bones  called  verte- 
brs,  arranged  in  close  connection  with  each 
other  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  neck  and  trunk. 
It  generally  extends  posteriorly  beyond  the 
trunk  to  form  the  tail,  and  anteriorly  it  articu- 
lates with  the  skull.  The  number  of  distinct 
bones  of  which  the  vertebral  column  consists 
varies  in  different  animals,  the  variation  being 
mainly  due  to  the  development  of  the  tail.  The 
vertebra  differ  in  form  m  the  different  regions 
of  the  column,  but  thev  are  nevertheless  con- 
structed on  a  common  plan.  The  sternum  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  bones  placed  loagitudinslly 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  ventral  side  of  the  thorax 
or  chest,  and  connected  on  each  wde  with  the 
vertebral  column  by  a  series  of  long,  narrow, 
and  more  or  less  flattened  bones  termed  the 
ribs.  The  anterior  limbs  conast  of  the  follow- 
ingbones:  the  humerus,  orarm-bone;  theradius 
and  ulna,  which  together  constitute  the  fore- 
arm; the  carpal,  or  wrist  bones;  and  the  meta- 
carpals and  phalanges,  or  bones  of  the  hand. 
The  posterior  limbs  consiKt  of  the  femur,  or 
thigh  bone;  the  tibia  and  fibula,  or  \eg  bones; 
the  tarsal  bones,  forming  the  ankle;  and  the 
meta- tarsals  and  phalanges,  constituting  the 
bones  of  the  foot. 

SkiQ.  The  integument  which  invests  and 
surrounds  the  exterior  of  the  bodv.  The  skin 
of  man  consists  of  two  fundamental  layers,  vit: 
the  cuticle,  or  epidermis,  and  the  cutis,  dermis, 
or  true  skin.  The  cuticle,  or  epidermis,  is  a 
layer  of  epithelial  cells;  it  differs  in  thickness 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  is  without  blood- 
vepsels  and  nerves,  and  is,  therefore,  i^uite  de- 
void of  sensibility.  It  may  be  divided  mto  two 
groups  of  strata,  a  superficial  and  a  deep  stra- 
tum. Tlie  superficial  one  is  what  is  usually 
termed  the  epidermis,  in  the  more  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  inner  or  deep  layer  is 
molded  on  to  the  true  skin,  and  con^sts  of 
Eofter,  moi.iiter,  and  more  rounded  cells  than 
the  outer  layer.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Malphigian  layer,  or  rete  mucosum;  and  it  is 
the  seat  of  the  coloring  material  or  pigment  of 
colored  races,  such  as  the  negro.  The  cutis  or 
dermis,  or  true  skin,  forms  the  more  complex 
lower  layer  of  the  akin.  It  consists  of  densely- 
interwoven  tissues,  and  is  well  supplied  with 


blood-vessels  and  nerves.  This  layer  contuns 
the  sudoriparous  or  sweat-^tuids,  which  ex- 
crete the  perspiration,  and  also  the  sebaceous 
glands,  which  secrete  oily  matter,  and  the  func- 
tion of  which  it  is  to  keep  the  skin  soft  and  flex- 
ible. The  papillie  of  the  skin  consist  of  small 
conical  processes  on  the  surface  of  the  cutis. 
The  central  portion  of  each  papilla  contaiiu  a 
group  of  blood-vessels  and  a  nerve,  and  on  the 
more  senative  parts  of  the  skin  touch-corpuscles 
are  also  present.  H^r^  nails,  etc.,  are  developed 
from  skin.  The  skin  is  tlie  organ  of  the  sense 
of  touch;  it  protects  the  supemdal  parts  of  the 
body;  is  an  organ  of  respiration,  excretion,  and 
absorption;  and  regulates  the  temperature  of 
the  body. 

BmltbBoaian  Institution.  A  eden- 
tific  institute  in  Washington,  organized  by  Act 
of  Congress  in  1846,  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will  of  James  Smithson,  the 
founder.  Smithson  was  a  natural  son  c^  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland;  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  was,  in  1700,  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  died  at  Genoa  in  1829, 
leaving  his  property  (worth  S600,000)  to  his 
nephew,  with  the  condition  that  if  the  latter 
died  without  issue  the  property  was  to  go  to 
the  United  States  to  found  an  establishment 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
In  1835,  the  nephew  died  childless,  and  in  1838, 
the  sum  of  S515,169  was  paid  to  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States.  In  1846,  the  interest  on 
this  sum  (the  principal  itself  must  remain  un- 
touched) was  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building,  with  apartments  for  the  reception 
and  arrangement  of  objects  of  natural  history, 
including  a  geological  and  mineralopcal  cabinet, 
a  chemical  bboratory,  a  library,  a  gfdlery  of  art, 
and  the  necessary  lecture-rooms.  The  building 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Washington.  A  portion  of 
the  funds  of  the  institution  is  devoted  to  aaea- 
tific  researches  and  the  publication  of  works 
too  expenuve  for  private  enterprise.  Three 
series  of  publications  are  issued:  "Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge,"  "Miscellaneous  Collec- 
tions," and  "Annual  Reports."  The  institu- 
tion contains  the  National  Museum,  which  is, 
however,  wholly  maintained  by  the  government. 
The  institution  is  administerea  by  regents,  com- 
posed of  the  chief-justice  of  the  Umted  States, 
three  members  of  the  Senate,  and  three  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  dx  other  per- 
sons, not  members  of  Congress.  The  ptedaent 
vice-president,  and  members  of  the  cabinet  for 
the  time  bmng  have  the  position  of  governors 
or  visitors  of  the  institution,  the  president  being 
ex  officio  at  the  head. 

Stars,  Tbe,  are  mostly  suns,  but  being, 
the  nearest  of  them,  at  a  distance  from  us  more 
than  500,000  times  our  distance  from  the  sun, 
are  of  a  nze  we  cannot  estimate,  but  are  believed 
to  be  300  times  larger  than  the  earth;  they  are 
of  unequal  brightness,  and  are,  according  to  this 
standard,  classified  as  of  the  fir^,  secona,  down 
lo  the  sixteenth  magnitude;  those  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  include  stars  from  the  Grst  to  the 
sixth  magnitude,  and  number  3,000,  while  20,- 
000,000  are  visible  by  the  telescope;  of  these  in 
the  Milky  Way  alone  there  are  18,000,000; 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  octlora  aa  well 
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as  their  briKhtnees,  beins  white,  orange,  red, 
green,  and  blue,  according  to  their  temperatiy^ 
and  composition  1  they  have  from  ancient  date 
b^D  grouped  into  conatellations  of  the  northern 
and  the  southern  heimsphereB  and  of  the  zodiac, 
the  stars  in  each  of  which  being  noted  by  the 
Greek  letters,  according  to  their  brightneaa. 

Stomacb.  In  comparative  anatomy,  a 
roembmnoua  sac,  formed  by  a  dilation  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  in  which  food  is  received  and 
subjected  to  the  processes  of  digestion.  The 
human  stomach  is  an  elon£at«d,  curved  pouch, 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter  at  its  widest  part,  lying  al- 
most immediately  below  the  diaphragm,  nearly 
transversely  across  the  upper  and  left  portion 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  having  the  form 
of  a  bagpipe.  It  is  very  dilatable  and  contrac- 
tile, and  its  average  capacity  is  about  five  pints. 
The  food  enters  the  stomach  through  the  cesoph- 
aguB  by  the  cardia  or  cardiac  orifice,  and  after 
having  been  acted  on  by  the  gastnc  juice,  is 
passed  on  in  a  semi-fluid  or  pulpy  state  through 
the  pylorus  ioto  the  small  intestinea.  Owing  to 
the  recent  improvements  in  electrical  apparatus, 


Medical  electricians  have  recently  devised  a 
plan  by  which  the  interior  of  the  human  stom- 
ach may  be  illuminated  for  Examination.  The 
patient  is  laid  on  the  operating  table  and  a 
slender  tube,  carrying  a  glass  bead  ou  its  end, 
is  introduced  into  the  stomach.  A  small  light 
inside  the  bead  is  supplied  by  fine  wires  running 
out  through  the  tube  and  connected  to  a  small 
battery.  The  interior  of  the  stomach  is  plainly 
lighted  and  all  its  parts  are  brought  into  view 
by  a  small  movable  mirror  at  the  end  of  the 
tube. 

Sun.  The  central  orb  of  the  solar  system, 
that  around  which  revolve  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets.  The  sun  appears  to  be  a  perft 
-■-—    -^"-  -    ^' r  of  SB ■' 


with  a  diameter  c 


>6,900  miles; 


mean  density  is  about  one-fourth,  taking  that 
of  the  earth  as  one;  its  mean  distance  from  the 
earth  is  taken  as  03,000,000  miles.  It  rotates 
on  its  own  axis'  this  axis  of  rotation  being  in- 
clined to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  82°  40' ;  and 
its  rotation  penod  is  varioudv  estimated  at 
from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eignt  days.  The 
mass  of  the  sun  is  about  750  times  that  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  solar  system  combined, 
and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  solar  system  lies 
somewhere  in  the  sun,  whatever  may  tie  the 
relative  positions  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits. 
The  darii  spots  on  the  sun  discovered  by  Galileo 
have  been  shown  to  be  hollows,  and  their  depth 
has  been  estimated  at  from  3,000  to  10,000 
miles.  The  spots  are  very  changeable  in  their 
figure  and  dimensions,  and  vary  in  size  from 
mere  points  to  spaces  of  50,000  miles  or  more 
in  diameter.  It  is  from  observations  of  these 
spots  that  the  sun's  rotation  on  its  axis  has  been 
calculated.  The  frequency  of  sun  spots  attains 
a  maximum  eveiy  ten  and  a  half^  year«,  the 
number  of  spots  falling  off  during  the  interval 
to  a  minimum,  from  which  it  recovers  gradually 
to  the  next  maximum.  This  periodicity  has 
been  thought  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  met«orolc^;icai  phenomena  observed  on  tlin 


earth,  especiallv  with  the  rainfall.  Spots  are 
called  maetdo!,  orighter  portions  of  the  sun  are 
called  facuia,  and  the  lesser  markings  are  colled 

motUing*.  The  sun  is  now  generally  believed 
to  be  of  gaseous  constitution,  covered  with  a 
sort  of  luminous  shell  of  cloud  fonned  by  the 

Erecipitation  of  the  vapors  which  are  cooled 
y  external  radiation.  This  dazzling  shell  is 
termed  the  phototphere.  The  spots  are  sup- 
posed to  be  cavities  in  this  clouJ-layer,  caused 
by  the  unequal  velocities  of  neighboring  por- 
tions of  the  solar  atmosphere.  Zdllner,  who 
considers  the  body  of  the  sun  to  be  liquid,  sees 
therein  slags  or  sconte  floating  oo  a  molten 
surface,  and  surrounded  by  clouds.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  sun's  radiation  would  melt  a 
shell  of  ice  covering  its  own  surface  to  a  depth 
of  between  thirty-nine  and  forty  feet  in  one 
minute,  but  the  temperature  of  the  surface  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  temperature  and  radiation  have 
remuned  constant  for  a  long  period.  The  photo- 
sphere is  overlaid  by  an  atmosphere  which  is 
shown  by  the  spectroscope  to  contain  nearly 
all  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  sun.  The  rt^on  outside  the  photo- 
sphere in  which  these  colored  promioences  are 
observed  has  been  called  tlie  ckramospkcrt, 
which  has  an  average  depth  of  from  3,000  to 
8,000  nules.  The  incandescent  hydrogen  clouds 
stretoh  out  beyond  this  to  altitudes  of  20,000 
to  100,000  miles,  and  jets  of  chromospheric 
hydrogen  have  been  observed  to  reach  a  height 
of  200,000  miles  in  twenty  minutes,  and  disap- 
pear altogether  within  half  an  hour.  Outside 
the  chromosphere,  extending  very  far  out  from 
the  sun,  is  the  corona,  an  auroraot  light  observed 
during  total  eclipses.  The  amount  of  light  sent 
forth  Dy  the  sun  ia  not  exactly  measurable,  but 
the  amount  of  heat  has  been  pretty  accurately 
computed,  and  it  is  equivalent  in  mechanical 
effect  to  the  action  of  7,000  horse-power  on 
every  square  foot  of  the  solar  surface,  or  to  the 
combustion  on  every  square  foot  of  upwards 
of  thirteen  and  one-half  hundred  pounds  of  coal 
per  hour. 

Theolo^  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
existence  of  God,  his  attributes,  and  the  Divine 
will  regarding  our  actions,  present  condition,  and 
ultimate  destiny.  In  reference  to  ttie  sources 
whence  it  is  derived  theology  ia  distinguished 
into  noJuroi  or  pkilcsopkical  theology,  which  re- 
lates to  the  knowledge  of  God  from  His  works  by 
the  light  of  nature  and  reason ;  and  gupernalUToi, 
positive,  or  revealed  theology,  which  sets  forth  and 
Kystematizes  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures. 
With  regard  to  the  contents  of  theology  it  is 
closaified  into  theoretical  theology  or  dogmcUies, 
and  practical  theology  or  ethics.  As  compre- 
hending the  whole  extent  of  religious  acience, 
theology  is  divided  into  four  principal  classes, 
hiatOT-Mjl,  exegetical,  syutematic,  and  practical 
theology.  Historical  theology  treats  of  the  hie- 
toiv  of  Christian  doctrines.  Exegetical  theology 
embraces  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
and  Biblical  criticism.  Systematic  theolwy  ar- 
ranges methodically  the  great  truths  of  region. 
Practical  theology  consists  of  an  exhibition,  first, 
of  precepts  and  directions;  and,  secondly,  of  tbe 
motives  from  which  we  should  be  expected,  to 
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comply  with  them.  ApologetU  and  polemie '  Ss  meeting  with  Bev.  Uartjn  Boehm,  a  minister 
theolo^  belong  to  several  oi  the  above-men-  o^the  Mennonite  Society,  about  1766,  marked 
tioned  tour  claaees  at  once.  The  SchtAattic  lluot-  I  tlie  beeinninK  of  a  wide-spread  revival,  in  which 
ogy  attempted  ta  dear  and  diseius  all  questions  he  and  Boeiun  were  the  recognized  leaders, 
by  the  aid  of  human  reason  alone,  laying  aside  Preachers  were  licensed,  the  Church  was  to  a 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  adopting  instead  !  certain  extent  brought  under  system,  confer- 
the  arts  of  the  dialectician.  |  ences  were  held  in  1789  and  1791,  but  the  re- 

TheOH'ophy,  according  to  its  etymology .  ligious  movement  did  not  take  the  form  of  a 
the  science  of  divine  things.  But  the  name  of  Church  till  1800,  in  which  year  an  important 
Uuot&pkuits  has  generally  been  applied  to  persons  ,  conference  was  held  at  Peter  Kemp's  in  Fred- 
who  in  their  inquiries  respecting  God  have  run  \  erick  County,  Maryland.  At  this  time  the  name 
into  mysticism,  as  Jacob  BOhroe,  Swedenboi^,  '  of  the  denomination  was  definitely  fixed,  and 
St.  Martin,  and  others.  At  the  present  day  the  ,  Otteihein  and  Boehm  were  chosen  bishops, 
term  is  applied  to  the  tenets  of  the  Theosophicol '  Thereafter  conferences  were  held  yearly.  The 
Society,  founded  in  New  York  in  1S75  by  a  Col. ,  Church  is  Anninian  in  doctrine,  very  aggresave 
Olcott,  the  objects  of  which  are;  to  form  the  .  in  work,  and  has  been  characterized  by  a  strong 
'  nucleus  of  a  universal  brotherhood  of  humanity,  reform  spirit,  standing  from  the  first  opposed 
to  promote  the  study  of  Eastern  literature  and  |  to  slavery,  intemperance,  and  connection  with 
science,  and   chiefly  to   investigate  unexplained  '  secret  societies. 

laws  of  nature,  ana  the  physical  powers  of  man,  UniversaliHtH.  A  reU^ous  sect  who 
uid  generally  the  search  luter  divine  knowledge  maintain  as  a  fundamental  article  of  their  belief 
— divine  applying  to  the  divine  nature  of  the  that  saving  grace  is  given  to  all  men,  without 
abstract  principle,  not  to  the  qusjity  of  a  per-  reserve,  and  that  its  operation  is  universal^ 
sonal  God.  The  ttieosophists  assert  that  human-  whence  their  denomination.  Universalists,  it 
ity  is  possessed  of  certain  powers  over  nature,  may  be  observed,  generally  differ  from  the  pre- 
which  the  narrower  study  of  nature  from  the  ,  valent  bodies  of  Christians  in  other  important 
merely  materialistic  standpoint  has  failed  to  doctrines,  though  it  is  not  because  of  such  dif' 
develop.  ferences  that  tbey  have   received  their  name, 

UnltaiianCburcb.  A  communion  com-  nor  is  it  necessary  to  merit  the  name  that  one 
prising  all  who  maintain  that  God'exists  in  one  '■  should  share  these  diflerencea.  Host  of  them 
person  only.  The  name  Unitarian  is  applied  !  agree  with  Unitarians  —  but  there  are  eminent 
specially  to  a  small  Christian  sect  whose  dis-  examples  to  the  contrarv  —  in  rejectinc  the 
tinguismng  tenet  is  the  unity  as  opposed  to  the  I  doctnne  of  the  Trinity;  tney  are  also  Pelagian 
trinity  of  the  Godhead.  In  tlie  more  general  in  the  matter  of  original  sin,  and  reject  the 
sense  the  name  of  course  includes  the  Jews  and  notion  that  tha  new  birth  is  something  super- 
the  Mohammedans.  From  the  middle  of  the  natural.  Uuiversatism,  as  a  mode  of  belief,  is 
Second  Century  to  the  end  of  the  Third  Century  of  very  ancient  origin ;  but  it  was  in  1770,  that 
there  was  a  succes^on  of  eminent  Christian  the  Bev.  John  Murray  became  a  propagator 
teachers  —  Monarchiaos  —  who      maintained,   of  Univeralist  views,  and  some  years  later  Uni- 

r'nst  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  '  versalism,  as  a  sect,  was  founded  in  the  United 
undivided  umtv  of  God.  There  are  said  States  by  Hosea  Ballou  (commonly  called 
to  have  been  two  classes  of  them  —  those  who  "  Father  Ballou  "),  a  learned  divine  and  indefat- 
taught  that  Christ  was   God   in   such   a   sense   igable  preacher. 

that  it  was  the  Father  who  became  man  and.  X-Baya>  Invi^ble  rays  producing  fluores- 
those  who  held  that  Christ  was  in  nature  a  mere   cence  upon  striking  certain  substances  and  acting 


in,  but  exalted  above  all  other  prophets  by  '  upon  a  photographic  plate.  Obt^ned  by  dis- 
._B  superior  measure  of  Divine  wisdom  with  charging  a  high-pressure  electric  current  through 
which  ne  was  endowed.    The  latter  class  was  a  vacuum  glass  tube.    They  differ  from  cathode 


^y  Paul  of  Samosata.  The  grand  theological  practical  use  in  photographing  the  skeleton  and 
struggle  which  followed  in  the  Fourth  Century  interior  organs  of  the  human  body  is  of  great 
between  the  Arians  and  the  Athanasians  may  service  in  locating  foreign  bodies  in  surncal 
be  r^orded  as  a  phase  of  the  Unitarian  con-  ;  operations,  and  facilitating  the  setting  of  br^ten 
troveray.    Unitarians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  bones,  etc. 

agreed   in   rejecting  the   entire   orthodox:     Younv  Men's   Christian   Aasocla* 


scheme  - —  including  the  doctrines 
Trinity,  the  vicarious  atonement,  the  deity 
of  Christ,  original  sin,  and  everlasting  pun- 
ishment —  as  both  UDScripturai  and  irra- 
tional. They  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
their  churches,  not  as  a  sacrament,  but  as  a 
service  commemorative  of  Christ's  death,  and 
eipreadve   of  spiritual   communion  with   Him, 


tfon§>  Among  the  first  of  these  was  that 
founded  in  London,  in  18^,  by  Mr.  George 
Williams.  Its  object  was  the  holding  of  religious 
meetiiigB  in  buwness  houses  in  the  center  of  Lon- 
don. The  movement  extended,  and  became  one 
not  only  for  the  religious  but  for  the  general 
culture  and  social  well-being  of  young  men 
.  ,  ,  engaged  in  bu^ness.    In  1908,  the  young  men's 

"They  also  adhere  generally  to  the  rite  of  infant  I  Christian  Assodations,  all  of  which  are  self-gov- 
baptism,  though  there  ore  a  few  Unitarian  :  erning  while  forming  an  organized  union,  were 
Baptist  churches.  \  7.771  in  number.      Of  these,  1,052  associations. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ.  A  de-  with  437,178  members,  were  in  the  United  States 
nomination  of  evangelical  Christians,  founded  ,  and  Canada.  In  the  United  States,  in  1907, 
through  the  labors  of  Hev.  William  Otterbein,  current  expenses,  $6,000,000;  value  of  property, 
A  minister  ol   the  German   Reformed  Church. ,  over  S34,ODO,000 
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AlabAStel*.     A  name  applied  to  &  granular 

variety  oi  uypsum  or  hydraled  aulphaU  of  time. 
It  wan  much  uaed  by  the  Bncienta  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ointment  and  perfume  boxes,  vbbbb, 
and  the  like.  It  has  a  fine  gran'ular  texture,  is 
usually  of  a,  pure  whit«  color,  and  is  so  soft  that 
it  can  be  scratched  with  tbe  n^.  It  is  found  in 
y  parts  of 
peculiarly 
From  the  finer  and  luun^  uimjatii,  •.mun,  iBum, 
clock'Standa,  statuettes,  and  other  ornamental 
articles  are  made,  and  from  inferior  kinds  the 
eement  known  as  plaster  of  pans.  A  variety 
of  carbonate  of  lirae,  closely  resembling  alabaster 
ID  appearance,  is  used  for  similar  purposes  under 
the  name  of  Onenial  dUxbasler.  It  is  usually 
etalagmitic  or  stalactitic  in  origin  and  ia  often 
of  a  yellowish  color.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  true  alabaster  by  being  too  hard  to  be 
Mratched  with  the  nail. 

Alligator.  A  genus  of  saurian  reptiles. 
They  differ  from  the  true  eroeodilea  in  Irving 
a  shorter  and  Batter  head,  cavities  or  pits  in  the 
upper  jaw,  into  which  the  long  canine  teeth  of 
the  under  jaw  fit,  and  feet  much  lees  webbed. 
Theirhabitaareleaa  perfectly  aquatic.  The  larg- 
est grows  to  the  length  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
feet.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  to 
be  hatched  by  the  neat  of  tne  sun.  They  are 
found  only  in  tropical  America.  Among  the 
fossib  of  the  south  of  England,  however,  are 
remains  of  a  true  alligator. 

Ant.  An  insect  belonging  to  the  same  order 
as  the  bees  and  wasps.  Like  oees,  the  ants  form 
communities,  consisting  of  males,  females,  and 
neuters.  The  malee  and  females  are  winged, 
and  are  produced  in  great  numbers  at  a  particular 
time  of  the  year;    tney  then  quit  the  nest  and 

KT,  after  which  the  males  die,  while  the  females, 
ing  their  wings,  become  the  queens  of  fresh 
societies.  The  neuters  are  divided  into  two 
olassee,  workers  and  soldi^s,  the  former  doing 
all  the  necessary  work,  except  defending  the 
neat,  which  devolves  upon  the  latter.  Many 
singidar  habita  and  instmcts  of  ants  have  been 
observed.  Two  of  the  most  interesting  are  the 
instinct  of  tnalfing  slavea,  and  that  of  milking, 
BO  to  speak,  the  little  plant-lice.  As  regards  the 
former,  it  is  found  that  certain  ants  capture  the 
fupm  of  other  species  of  ants  {i.  s.,  wnen  they 
are  in  the  quiescent  or  chlynliB  stage),  and  bring 
them  up  as  slaves. 

Antelope*  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  rumi- 
nating mamroals,  belonging  to  the  hollow-horned 
family,  and  distinguished  o^  the  round,  simu- 
lated form  of  their  horns,  which  are  unbranched, 
and  by  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  their  pro- 
portions. Externally,  they  very  much  resemble 
deer,  from  which,  however,  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  various  point*  of  structure,  such 
as  tbe  horns,  which  in  the  deer  are  solid  and 
branched,  and  by  the  absence  of  front  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw.    Generally  speaking,  antelopes 


are  gr^arious,  and  unite  in  large  flocks  or  herds. 
Africa  may  be  coitaidered  the  headquarters  of 
the  antelope.  The  species  are  numerous,  and 
include  the  spring  bok,  hartbeest,  gnu,  eland, 
and  gaifllle,  among  others.  There  are  two  Eu- 
ropean antelopes,  the  chamois  which  inhabits  the 
Alps,  and  the  saiga  from  Eastern  Russia. 

Ape.  A  name  somewhat  loosely  employed, 
in  common  language,  as  ft  synonym  for  monkev, 
but,  in  ita  more  restricted  sense,  applicable  only 
to  the  highest  section  of  the  order  Qjiadrvmana, 
or  four-handed  mammals;  those  which  make  a 
nearer  approach,  in  anatomical  structure,  to  the 
human  snecies  than  do  anv  other  anirnals.  The 
group  of  apes  includes  tJie  eibbans.  orangou- 
tangs, chimpanzees,  and  gorillas.  They  are  all 
devoid  of  tails  and  cheek-pouches;  the  arms  are 
remarkable  for  their  extreme  length,  and  the 
hind  limbs  for  their  comparative  shortness.  On 
the  ground  these  aninialB  are  awkward  and 
waddliiix;  they  tread  rather  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  sole  than  on  the  sole  itself,  which  imparta 
to  their  hind-limbs  a  bowed  appearance;  while 
their  long  fore-limbs  are  employed  somewhat 
aft«r  the  manner  of  crutches,  on  the  half-cloaed 
fists  of  which,  planted  firmly  on  the  ground, 
they  r«st  their  bodies.  The  great  length  of  their 
arms,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  these  animals 
peculiar  advantages  in  their  native  forests,  and 
they  climb  to  the  topmost  branches,  or  pass  from 
tree  to  tree,  with  surprising  facility.  They  do 
not  repose,  like  ordinary  monkeys,  on  their  hams, 
but  stretch  themselves  on  their  sides,  like  human 
beings.  The  apes  in  general  appear  to  be  more 
grave,  and  less  petulant  and  mischievous,  than 
the  ordinary  monkey. 

Baboon,  Tbe  name  applied  in  popular 
language  to  a  genus  of  the  lOOlogical  order 
Quadrumana  (four-handed  mammalsT,  or  mon- 
keys. The  baboons  rank  next  to  the  apes  in 
the  ascending  series  of  animals,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished externally  by  a  short  tail  (which  in 
some  species  is  quite  rudimentary)  and  by  the 
large  head,  which  has  a  muicle  resembling  thit 
of  a  dog,  the  nostrils  being  situated  at  its  ex- 
tremity. They  are  large,  strong  animals,  ex- 
tremely unattractive  in  outward  appearance, 
and  of  great  ferocity.  More  than  any  other  of 
the  monkeys,  they  employ  the  fore-limbs  in 
terrestrial  progression,  ruiming  upon  all  fours 
with  the  gr^test  ease ;  and,  though  tbey  dimb 
trees  with  facility,  thev  prefer,  as  a  rule,  to 
dwell  among  craggy  roclis  and  precipices.  They 
are  all  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  one  of  them, 
the  MandTiU,  attains  very  nearly  the  height  of 
a  man.  The  Common  Baboon,  a  native  of  Gui- 
nea, is  very  often  brought  to  Europe,  and  is 
that  most  usually  seen  m  menaeerieg  and  mu- 
seums. It  is  of  a  uniform  reddi^brown  color, 
with  black  face  and  white  eyelids;  when  young 
it  is  gentle,  curious,  gluttonous,  and  incessantly 
in  motion,  but  as  it  grows  older  it  ceases  to  be 
familiar,  and  assumes  all  the  moiMe  look  and 


Kitoplasm  inclosed  in  a  membrane,  and  all ,  known  specieH  is  B.  arundinaUa,  common  i 
ve  at  some  stage  or  other  cilia  serving  for  i  tropical   and   aub-tropicsl   regions.     From   th 
loeomotion.     Reproduction   is  asexual   and   by   creeping  underground  rhizome,  which  is  long. 
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repulsive  manners  which  characterize  the  I  volatile  oil  on  distillation.  The  resins  are  pro- 
baooons  in  eeneral.  i  duced  from  the  oils  by  oxidation.    A  balsam  is 

Bacteria  (Gr.  bakttrion,  a  rod).  A  class  of .  thus  intermediate  between  a  volatile  oil  &ad  a 
very  minute  microscopic  organisms,  often  of  a  resin.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
rod-like  form,  which  are  regarded  as  of  vege-  capable  of  yielding  benzoic  acid.  The  balsams 
table  nature,  and  as  being  the  cause  of  putre-  j  are  either  liquid  or  more  or  less  solid;  as,  for 
faction;  they  are  also  called  microbe*  or  micro-  example,  the  balm  of  Gilead,  and  the  balsams 
phytM.  The  genus  Baclerivm,  in  a  restricted  of  copaiba,  Peru,  and  Tolu.  Benzoin,  disgon's- 
aenae,  comprises  microscopic  unicellular  rod- ,  blood,  and  storax  are  not  true  balsams,  though 
shaped  vegetable  organisms,  which  multiply  by  ■  sometimes  called  so.  The  balsams  are  used  in 
transverse  division  of  the  cells.  Species  are  perfumeir,  medicine,  and  the  arts. 
found  in  all  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  Bam&ao.  The  common  name  of  the  arbor- 
liquids.  The  bacilh  are  often  spoken  of  as  bac-  escent  grasses  belonging  to  the  genus  Bambiiaa. 
teria,  this  latter  term  being  used  in  a  wide  There  are  many  species,  belonging  to  the  warmer 
sense  and  comprising  organisms  of  various  forms  parts  of  Asia,  Afnca,  and  America,  and  growing 
and  with  several  distinct  names,  as  epiriiium,  .  from  a  few  feet  to  as  much  as  100,  tequiriog 
They  consist  of  a  mass  of '  much  moisture  to  thrive  properly.  The  best- 
'    '  '  1   all,  known   species  is   B.   arundinada,   common  id 

f  for  i  tropical   and   sub-tropical   regions.     From   the 

r - ^   ^y   creeping  underground  rhizome,  which  is  long, 

division.  i  thict,  and  jointed,  spring  several  round  jointed 

Badger.  A  plantigrade,  carnivorous  mam-  stalks,  which  send  out  from  their  joints  several 
mal,  allied  both  to  the  bears  and  to  the  weasels,  shoots,  the  stalks  also  being  armed  at  tbeir 
of  a  clumsy  make,  with  short,  thick  legs,  and  joints  with  one  or  two  sharp,  rigid  spines.  The 
long  claws  on  the  fore-feet.  The  common  bad-  '  oval  leaves,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  are  placed 
ger  {Melea  vuIgOria)  is  as  large  as  a  middling-  J  on  short  footstalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  large 
sized  dog.  but  much  lower  on  the  legs,  with  a  panicles  from  the  jotnts  of  the  stalk.  Some 
6atter  and  broader  body,  very  thick,  tough  hide, '  stems  grow  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
and  long,  coarse  hair.  It  inhabits  the  north  of  and  are  so  hard  and  durable  as  to  be  used  for 
Europe  and  Aua,  burrows,  is  indolent  and  building  purposes.  The  smaller  sticks  are  used 
sleepy,  feeds  by  night  on  vegetables,  small  quad-  for  walxing-sticks,  flutes,  etc. ;  and,  indeed,  the 
rupeds,  etc.  Its  flesh  may  be  eaten,  and  its  plant  is  used  for  innumerable  purposes  L 
hair  is  used  for  artists'  brushes  in  painting.  East  Indies,  China,  and  other  Extern  oour 
The  American  badger  belongs  to  a  separate  Cottages  are  almost  wholly  made  of  it;  also, 
genus.  Badger  baiting,  or  dravring  the  badger,  is  bridges,  boxes,  water-pipes,  ladders,  fences,  bows 
a  barbarous  sport  formerly,  and  yet  to  some  '  and  arrows,  spears,  basltets,  mats,  paper,  masts 
extent,  practiced,  generally  as  an  attraction  to  tor  boats,  etc.  The  young  shoots  are  pickled 
public-houses  of  the  lowest  sort.  A  badger  is  and  eaten,  or  otherwise  used  as  food;  the  seeds 
put  in  a  barrel,  and  one  or  more  dogs  are  put '  of  some  species  are  also  eaten.  The  substance 
m  to  drag  him  out.  When  this  is  effected  he  is  called  labasheer  is  a  siliceous  deposit  that  gather? 
returned  to  his  barrel,  to  be  similarly  assailed  at  the  intemodes  of  the  stems.  The  bamboo  is 
by  a  fresh  set.  The  badger  usually  makes  a  imported  into  Europe  and  America  as  a  paper 
most  determined  and  savage  resistance.  I  material  as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 

Balata.  A  gum  yield^  by  MimOtopi  Ba-  Banyan,  or  Banian,  a  tree  of  India. 
lata,  a  tree  growing  abundantly  in  British,  ,  of  the  fig  genus.  The  most  peculiar  feature  of 
French,  and  Dutch  Guiana,  Honduras,  and  this  tree  is  its  method  of  throwing  out  from  the 
Brazil,  obtained  in  a  milky  state  by  "tapping"  '  horizontal  branches,  supports  which  take  root 
the  tree,  and  hardening  to  a  suhatance  like  i  as  soon  as  they  reach  trie  ground,  enla^  into 
leather.  Used  for  similar  purposes  to  India-  trunks,  and  extending  branches  in  their  turn, 
rubber,  and  in  the  United  States  chewed  as  a  soon  cover  a  prodigious  extent  of  ground.  A 
masticatory.  celebrated  banyan-tree  has  been  known  to  shelter 

Balm  of  OUead.  The  exudation  of  a  7,000  men  beneath  its  shade.  The  wood  is  soft 
tree,  BalsamoderuXron  giieadenae,  nat.  order  and  porous,  and  from  its  white,  glutinous  juice 
Amyridacea,  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  bird-lime  is  sometimes  prepared.  Both  juice 
also  obtained  from  the  closely  allied  species  and  bark  are  regarded  by  the  Hindoos  as  val- 
BaUamodendron   OpobaU&mum.     The   leaves  of  I  uable  medicines. 

the  former  tree  yield  when  bruised  a  strong'  Baobab,  or  Monkey-bread  Tree.  A 
aromatic  scent;  and  the  balm  of  Gilead  of  the  I  tree' belonging  to  the  natujnil  order  (or  sub-order > 
shops,  or  balsam  of  Mecca  or  of  Syria,  is  ob-  Bombacefc,  and  the  only  known  species  of  its 
tained  from  it  by  making  an  incision  in  its ,  genua,  which  .was  named  after  the  naturalist, 
trunk.  It  has  a  yellowish  or  greenish  color,  a  Adanson.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  trees,  its 
warm,  bitterish,  aromatic  taste,  and  an  acidu- '  trunk  sometimes  attaining  a  diameter  of  thirty 
lous,  fragrant  smell.  It  is  valued  as  on  odorif- 1  Teet;  and  as  the  profusion  of  leaves  and  droop- 
erous  unguent  and  cosmetic.  ,  j  ing  bouehs  sometimes  almost  hides  the  stem. 

Balaam.  An  aromatic,  resinous  substance, '  the  whole  forms  a  hemispherical  mass  of  ver- 
flowing  spontaneously  or  by  incision  from  cer-  dure  140  to  150  feet  in  diameter  and  nxty  to 
tain  pmnts.  A  great  variety  of  substances  pass  I  seventy  feet  high.  It  is  a  native  of  Western 
under  this  name.  But  in  chemistry  the  term  '  Africa,  and  is  found  also  in  Abyssinia;  it  is 
is  confined  to  such  vegetable  juioes  as  consist  cultivated  in  many  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
of  reuns  mixed  with  volatile  oils,  and  yield  the  ,  world.    The  roote  are  of  extraordinai;  length, 
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Kteen,  divided  into  five  unequal  parts,  lanceolate 
in  efaape,  and  radiating  from  a  common  center. 
The  Sowers  resemble  the  white  poppy,  having 
snowy  petttb  and  violet-colored  atainenH;  and 
the  fruit,  which  ia  large  and  of  an  oblong  shape. 
is  said  to  taste  like  gingerbread,  with  a  pleaaant 
acid  flavor.  The  wood  is  pale-colored,  light  and 
soft.  The  tree  is  liable  to  be  attacktid  by  a 
fuUKUB  which,  vegetating  in  the  woody  part, 
renders  it  soft  and  pithlike.  By  the  negroes  of 
the  west  coast  these  trunks  ate  hollowed  into 
chambers,  and  dead  bodies  are  suspended  in 
them.  There  tbey  become  perfectly  dry  and 
well  rreserved,  without  further  preparation  or 
embalming.  The  baobab  is  emollient  and  muci- 
l^;inous;  the  pulverized  leaves  constitute  lalo, 
which  the  natives  mix  with  their  daily  food  to 
diminish  excessive  perspiration,  and  which  is 
even  used  by  Europeans  m  fevers  and  diarrhieas. 
The  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit  is  used  as  a 
cooling  drink  in  putrid  fevers,  and  also  as  a 
seasoning  for  various  foods. 

Banana.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Mmsq,  nat- 
ural order  Musacere,  being  M.  sapierUum,  while 
the  plantain  is  M.  paradisiitca.  It  is  originally 
indigenous  to  the  East  Indies,  and  an  nerba- 
ceoua  plant  with  an   underground  stem.     The 

.  thirty  feet,  is  formed  of  the  closely  compacted 
sheaths  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  six  t^i 
ten  feet  long  and  one  or  more  broad,  with  a 
strong  midrib,  from  which  the  veins  are  given 
off  at  right  angles;  they  are  used  for  thatch, 
basket-making,  etc.,  besides  yielding  a  useful 
fiber.  The  spikes  of  the  flowers  grow  nearly 
four  feet  long,  in  bunches,  covered  with  purple- 
colored  bracts.  The  fruit  is  four  to  ten  or  twelve 
mches  long,  and  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter; ' 
it  grows  in  large  bunches,  weighing  often  from  | 
forty  to  eighty  pounds.  The  pulp  is  soft  and 
of  a  luscious  taste;  when  ripe  it  is  eaten  raw  or 
fried  in  slices.  The  banana  is  cultivated  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  and  is  an 
important  article  of  food  Manilla  hemp  is  the 
product  of  a  species  of  banana. 

Barbary  Ape.  A  species  of  ape,  or  tail- 
less monkey,  with  greenish-brown  hair,  of  the 
size  of  a  large  cat,  remarkable  for  docility,  ajso 
called  the  magot.  It  is  common  in  Barbary  and  i 
other  parts  of  Africa,  and  some  used  to  live  I 
formerly  on  Gibraltar  Rock,  being  the  only  I 
European  monkey,  though  probably  not  in- ' 
digenous.  It  has  been  t£e  "showman's  ape" 
from  time  immemorial. 

Barberry.  A  genus  of  shrubs,  the  com- 
mon barberry  having  bunches  of  small,  beautiful 
red  berries,  somewhat  oval '  serrated  and  pointed 
leaves ;  thorns,  three  together,  upon  the  branches 
and  hanging  clusters  of  yellow  flowers.  The 
berries  nearly  approach  tbe  tamarind  in  respect 
of  acidity,  and  when  boiled  with  sugar  make  an 
aoreeable  preserve,  rob,  or  jelly  They  are  | 
also  used  as  a  dry  sweetmeat,  and  in  sugar- 1 


of  eastern  countries,  but  is  now  generally  diffused 
in  Europe,  as  also  in  North  America.  In  Eng- 
land it  has  been  almost  universally  banish^ 
from  hedgerows,  from  the  belief  that  it  causes 
rust  on  com  —  a  supposition  supported  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  subject  itself  to  attacks  of  a  sort 
of  epiphyte.  Numerous  other  species  belong  to 
Asia  and  America. 

Barbeta.  A  family  of  chmbing  birds  with 
a  thick,  conical  beak,  having  tufts  of  bristles  at 
\ta  base  Their  wings  are  short  and  their  flight 
somewhat  heavy.  They  have  been  divided  into 
three  subgenera:  Tbe  torfricona  {Pogoniat),  in- 
habiting Eidia  and  Africa,  and  feeding  chiefly 
on  fruit;  the  barbeU  proper  {Buceo),  found  in 
Africa  and  America,  and  nearly  related  to  the 
woodpeckers;  and  the  paff-biTda  (/Tamatia),  in- 
habiting America,  and  feeding  on  insects. 

Bark.  Tbe  exterior  covering  of  the  stems 
of  exogenous  plants.  It  ia  composed  of  cellular 
and  vascular  tissue,  is  separable  from  the  wood, 
and  is  often  regarded  as  consisting  of  four 
layers;  (1)  The  epidermU  or  catxde,  which,  how- 
ever, is  scarcely  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  true 
bark;  (2)  the  epipSteum  or  outer  cellular  layer 
of  the  true  bark  or  cortex;  (3)  the  mesojihiawm 
or  middle  layer,  also  cellular;  (4)  an  inner  vas- 
cular layer,  the  liber  or  endopAteum,  commonly 
called  batt.  Endogenous  plants  have  no  true 
bark.  Bark  contains  many  valuable  products, 
as  gum,  tannin,  etc. ;  cork  is  a  highly  useful 
substance  obtained  from  the  epiphlceum;  and 
the  strength  and  flexibility  of  bast  makes  it  of 
considerable  value.  Bark  used  for  tanning  is 
obtained  from  oak,  hemlock-spruce,  species  of 
acacia  growing  in  Australia,  etc.  Angostura 
bark,  Peruvian  or  cinchona  bark,  cinnamon, 
cascarilla,  etc.,  are  useful  barks. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  is  the  bark  of  various 
species  of  trees  of  the  genus  Cinchtma,  found  in 
many  parts  of  South  America,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  Peru,  and  having  medicinal  prop- 
erties. It  was  formerly  called  Jesuit's  bark, 
from  its  having  been  introduced  into  Europe 
by  Jesuits.  Its  medicinal  properties  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  mtinine,  which  is  now 
extracted  from  the  baric,  imported,  and  pre- 
scribed in  place  of  nauseous  mouthfuls  of  bark. 

Barley.  The  name  of  several  ceieal  plants 
yielihng  a  grain  used  as  food  and  also  for  making 
malt,  from  which  are  prepared  beer,  porter,  and 
whisky.  Barley  has  been  known  and  cultivated 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  beer  was  made  from 
it  amonn  the  Egyptians.  Excellent  barley  ia 
produced  in  Britam.  Tbe  species  principally 
cultivated  are  HordJtum  diatichum,  two-rowed 
barley;  H  vulgOre,  tour-rowed  barley;  and  H. 
hexastichum,  six-rowed,  of  which  the  small  va- 
riety is  the  sacred  barley  of  the  ancients.  The 
vaneties  of  the  four  and  six-rowed  species  ar^ 
generally  coarser  than  those  of  the  two-rowed, 
and  adapted  for  a  poorer  soil  and  more  exposed 
situation.  Some  of  these  are  called  here  or  bigg. 
In  Britain  barley  occupies  about  the  same  area 
as  wheat,  but  in  North  America  the  extent  of 
crop  is  comparatively  small,  being  i: 


is  said  to  have  medicinal  properties,  and  the  S 
inner  bark  and  roots  with  alum  yield  a  fine  i 
yellow  dye.    Tbe  shrub  was  origin^y  a  native  1 1 
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coarser  varieties  t 


3  cultivated  where  no  other 


e  natives  ol  Britain,  i 
grassee.  Pot  or  Scotch  barley  ia  the  a 
prived  of  tbe  husk  in  a  mill.     Pearl  bi 


Stained  by  grinding  pearl  barlejr.  Barfe^ 
water,  a  decoction  of  pearl  barley,  is  used  m 
medicine  aa  posseseing  emollient,  diluent,  and 
expectorant  qualitiea. 

.Barnacle.  The  name  of  a  family  of  ma- 
rine crustaceous  animals.  They  are  enveloped 
by  a  mantle  and  ahell,  composeif  of  five  principal 
valves  and  several  smaller  pieces,  joined  to- 
gether by  a  membrane  attached  to  their  circum- 
ference; and  they  are  furnished  with  a  lonK, 
flexible,  fleshy  stalk  or  peduncle,  provided  with 
muscles,  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to 
ships'  bottoms,  submerged  timber,  etc.  They 
feed  on  small  marine  animals,  brought  within 
their  reach  by  the  water  and  secured  by  their 
tentacula-  Some  of  tbe  larger  species  are  edible. 
Acconiing  to  an  old  fable,  these  animals  pro- 
duced barnacle  geese. 

Barnacle  Ooose.  A  summer  visitaat  of 
tbe  oortbem  seas,  in  size  rather  smaller  than  tbe 
common  wild  goose,  and  having  the  forehead 
and  cheeks '  white,  tbe  upper  body  and  neck 
black.  A  fable  asserta  that  tbe  crustaceans 
called  barnacles  (see  preceding  article)  changed 
int«  geese,  and  various  theories  have  been 
framed  to  account  for  its  origin.  Max  Mtlller 
supposes  tbe  geese  were  originally  called  Hiber- 
tiicuiix  or  Irisn  ^se,  and  that  barnacle  is  a 
corruption  of  this;  but  the  resemblance  of  a 
barnacle  to  a  goose  hanging  by  the  head  may 
account  for  it.  The  Brent  Goose  is  also  some- 
times called  the  Barnacle  Goose,  but  the  two 
^ould  be  discriminated. 

Basalt.  A  well-known  igneous  rock  occur- 
ring in  the  ancient  trap  and  the  recent  volcanic 
senes  of  rocks,  but  most  abundantly  in  the 
forroer.  It  is  a  Gne-grained,  heavy  crystalline 
rock,  consisting  of  felspar,  augite,  and  magnetic 
iron,  and  sometimes  contains  a  little  olivine. 
Basalt  is  amorphous,  columnar,  tabular,  or 
globular.  The  columnar  form  is  straight  or 
curved,  perpendicular  or  inclined,  aometimes 
nearly  horizontal;  the  diameter  of  tbe  columns 
from  three  to  eighteen  inches,  sometimes  with 
transverse  semispherical  joints,  in  which  the 
convex  part  of  one  Is  inserted  in  tbe  concavity 
of  another;  and  the  height  from  five  feet  to  150. 
The  forms  of  the  columns  generally  are  pen- 
tagonal, hexagonal,  or  octagonal.  When  decom- 
posed it  is  found  also  in  round  masses,  either 
spherical  or  compressed  and  lenticular.  These 
rounded  masses  are  sometimes  composed  of 
concentric  layers,  with  a  nucleus,  and  sometimes 
of  prisms  radiating  from  a  center.  Fingal's 
C^ve,  in  the  island  oF  Staffa,  furnishes  a  remark- 
able instance  of  basaltic  columns.  The  pillars 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Ireland,  comp<Med  of 
this  stone,  and  exposed  to  the  roughest  sea,  for 
a^,  have  their  angles  as  perfect  as  those  at  a 
distance  from  tbe  waves.  Basalt  often  assumes 
curious  and  fantastic  forms,  as  for  example, 
thoee  masses  popularly  known  as  "Sampson' 

~ tburs  Seat,  l^-^inbiiwh    nml  ''Tjit. 


and  "Lot's  Wife"  near  tbe  southern  coast  of 
St.  Helena. 

BasSi  The  name  of  a  number  of  fishM  of 
several  genera,  but  originally  belonging  to  the 

ferch  family,  distinguished  from  the  true  perches 
y  having  the  tongue  covered  by  small  t«eth 
and  the  preoperculum  smooth.  Labrax  limit, 
the  only  British  species,  called  also  sea-dace, 
and  ftom  its  voracity,  sea-wolf,  resembles  some- 
what the  salmon  in  mape,  and  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  table,  weighing  about  fifteen  pounds. 
Labrax  lineOtua,  or  striped  baas,  an  American 
species,  weighing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pounds,  is  much  used  for  food,  and  is  also  known 
as  rock-fish.  Both  species  occasionally  ascend 
rivers,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate 
British  bass  in  fresh-water  ponds  with  success. 
Two  species  of  black  bass,  American  fresh-water 
fishes,  are  excellent  as  food  and  give  fine  sport 
to  the  angler.  The  former  is  often  called  the 
large-mouthed  black  bass,  from  the  siie  of  ita 
mouth.  Both  make  nests  and  take  great  care 
of  their  eggs  and  young.  The  Centroprittit 
nigrieam,  an  American  Bea--fish  of  the  perch 
family,  and  weighing  two  to  three  pounds,  is 
known  as  the  sea-bass, 

Bat>  One  of  the  group  of  wing-handed,  fly- 
ing mammals,  having  the  fore-limb  peculiarly 
modified  so  as  to  serve  for  flight,  and  constitut' 
ing  the  order  Cheiroplera.  Bats  are  animals  of 
the  twilight  and  darkness,  and  are  common  in 
temperate  and  warm  regions,  but  are  most 
numerous  and  largest  in  the  tropics.  All  Euro- 
pean bats  are  small,  and  have  a  mouse-like 
skin.  The  body  of  the  largest  British  species, 
Vapertilio  nocOila,  is  less  than  that  of  a  mouse, 
but  its  win^  stretch  about  fifteen  inches.  Dur- 
ing the  day  it  remains  in  caverns,  in  tbe  crevices 
of  ruins,  nollow  trees,  and  such-like  lurking- 
places,  and  flits  out  at  evening  in  search  of  food. 
which  consists  of  insects.  Seveial  species  of 
tbe  same  genus  are  common  in  North  America. 
Many  bats  are  remarkable  for  having  a  singular 
nasal  cutaneous  appendage,  bearing  in  some 
cases  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  norse-^oe. 
Two  of  these  horse-shoe  bats  occur  in  Britain. 
BatA  may  be  convenienUy  divided  into  two  seo- 
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prising  alt  European  and  most  African  and 
American  species;  and  tbe  fruit^ating,  belong- 
ing to  tropical  Asia  and  Australia,  wlUi  several 
A^can  forms.  An  Australian  fruit-eating  bat, 
commonly  known  as  the  kalong  or  flying-fox,  is 
tbe  largest  of  all  the  bats;  it  does  much  mis- 
chief in  orchards.  At  least  two  species  of  South 
American  bats  are  known  to  suck  the  blood  of 
other  mammals,  and  thence  are  called  "vam- 
pire-bats" (though  this  name  has  also  been 
given  to  a  species  not  guilty  of  this  habit).  The 
best  known  is  the  Desmddus  rufu*  of  Brazil, 
Chile,  etc.  As  winter  approaches,  in  cold  cli- 
mates bats  seek  shelter  in  caverns,  vaults, 
ruinous  and  deserted  buildings,  and  similar  re- 
treats, where  they  cling  together  in  large  clus- 
ters, hanging  head  downwards  by  the  feet,  and 
remain  in  a  torpid  condition  until  the  returning 
spring  recalls  tnem  to  active  exertions.  Bats 
generally  bring  forth  two  young,  which,  while 
suckling,  remam  closely  attached  to  the  mather'a 
teats,  which  are  two,  situated  upon  the  chest. 
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The  parent  shows  a  strong  degree  of  attachment 
for  her  offspriDg,  and,  n&en  they  are  captured. 
will  Follon  tbem,  and  even  submit  to  captivity 
herself  rather  than  forsake  her  chane. 

Batrachia  (frora^the  Gr.  batrachas,  a  froe). 
An  order  of  amphibious  animals,  which  includes 
the  frogs  and  toada;  it  is  also  designated  by  the 
name  of  Anrntra,  or  "  tailless  "  amphibians.  In 
the  batrachia,  the  adult  is  destitute  of  gills  and 
tail,  and  the  two  pairs  of  limbs  are  always 
present;  there  are  no  ribs,  and  the  skin  ia  soft; 
the  mouth  is  sometimes  without  t«etb,  but  the 


upper  jaw  is  usually  provided  with  teeth,  and, 
more  rarely,  both  jaws;  the  hind-limbs  usually 
have  the  toes  webbed  £or  swimming,  and  are 
much  larger  than  the  fore-limbs.  In  the  adult 
batrachia  the  breathing  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  lungs;   but,  as  there  are  no  movable  ribs,  the 

S recess  of  breathing  is  somewhat  peculiar  —  in 
let,  it  is  one  of  swallowing,  and  it  is  possible  to 
suffocate  a  frog  simply  by  holding  its  mouth 
open.  The  moist  and  dehcate  skin,  however, 
abo  performs  an  important  part  in  respiration. 
The  young,  or  larva,  of  frogs  and  toads  are 
familiarly  Known  as  "tadpoles."  The  eggs  are 
deposited  in  masses  in  wat«r,  and  the  young, 
when  hatched,  are  fish-like  in  form,  with  a 
brfMd,  rounded  head  and  a  compressed  tail. 
There  are  at  first  two  sets  of  gills,  one  external 
and  the  other  internal;  but  the  outer  ones  dis- 
appear very  shortly  after  birth,  and  the  inner 
ones  are  subsequently  replaced  by  lungs.  The 
hind-limbs  first  make  their  appearance,  and  are 
followed  by  the  fore-limbs;  and  as  the  limbs 
become  fully  developed  the  tail  gradually  dis- 
appears. In  both  the  common  frog  and  the  toad 
tne  tongue  is  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  mouth, 
whilst  it  is  free  behind,  so  that  it  can  be  pro- 
truded for  some  distance  from  the  mouth.  The 
Tree-frogs  have  the  toes  of  all  the  feet  furnished 


America,  but  one  species  is  European.  The 
^Surinam  toada  (founa  in  Surinam  and  also  in 
Brazil)  rarely  have  teeth,  and  the  mouth  is 
destitute  of  a  tongue. 

Bdellium  (dei'i-um).  An  aromatic  guno 
resin  broueht  chiefly  from  Africa  and  India,  in 
pieces  of  different  sizes  and  figures,  externally 
of  a  dark  reddish  brown,  internally  clear,  and 
not  unlike  glue.  To  the  taste  it  is  slightly 
bitterish  and  pungent;  its  odor  is  agreeable. 
It  is  used  as  a  perfume  and  a  medicine,  being  a 
weak  deobstruent.  Indian  bdellium  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Balsamoderulnm  Roxburgkii;  African  ot 
B.  africanum;  Egyptian  bdellium  .is  obtained 
from  the  doum  palm;  and  Sicilian  is  produceil 
by  Daxtcus  gummiler,  a  species  of  the  genus  to 
wnich  the  carrot  oelongs.  The  bdellium  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  ii.  was  apparently  a  precious 
stone,  perhaps  a  pearl. 

Beaver.  A  quadruped  of  the  order  Ro- 
denlia,  or  gnawers,  the  only  species  of  its  ^nus. 
It  is  very  widely  distributed,  being  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
nowadays  most  abundantly  in  the  northern  and 
thinly  peopled  parts  of  North  America,  dwelling 
in  communities  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes. 
At  one  time  immense  numbers  of  these  animals 
were  killed  for  their  fur,  which  was  largely  used 


in  ntaking  hats,  but  in  more  recent  times  they 
have  suffered  less  persecution  on  this  account, 

their  fur  now  not  being  held  in  the  same  estima- 
tion. The  beaver  is  about  two  feet  in  length; 
its  body  thick  and  heavy;  the  head  compressed, 
and  somewhat  arched  at  the  front,  the  upper 
part  rather  narrow ;  the  snout  much  so.  The 
eyes  are  placed  rather  high  on  the  head,  and  the 
pupils  are  rounded;  the  ears  are  short,  ellipti- 
cal, and  almost  concealed  by  the  fur.  The  skin 
is  covered  by  two  sorts  of  hair,  of  which  one  is 
long,  rather  stiff,  elastic,  and  of  a  gray  color  for 
two-thirds  of  its  length  next  tlie  base,  and  termi- 
nated by  shining,  reddish-brown  points;  the 
other  is  short,  thick,  tufted,  and  soft,  being  of 
different  shades  of  silver-gray  or  light  lead  color. 
The  hair  ia  shortest  on  the  head  and  feet.  The 
hind  legs  are  longer  than  the  fore,  and  are  com- 

Iiletely  webbed.  The  tail  is  ten  or  eleven  inches 
□ng,  and,  except  the  part  nearest  the  body,  is 
covered  with  hexagonal  scales, 

Beatl>  A  name  given  to  several  kinds  of 
leguminous  seeds  and  the  plants  producing 
them,  probably  originally  belonging  to  Asia. 
They  belong  to  several  genera,  particularly  t^i 
Faba,  garden  and  field  bean;  PhoaeSha.  French 
or  kidney  bean;  and  Dolichoa,  tropical  bean. 
The  common  bean  (F.  vutgHriB)  is  cultivated 
both  in  fields  and  gaidens  as  food  for  man  and 
beast.  There  are  many  varieties,  as  the  maza- 
gan,  the  Windsor,  the  long-pod,  etc.,  in  gardens, 
and  the  hoi^e  or  tick  bean  in  fields.  The  soil 
that  best  suits  is  a  good,  strong  clay.  The  seed 
of  the  Windsor  is  fully  an  inch  in  diameter;  the 
horse-bean  is  much  less,  often  not  much  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length  and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Beans  are  very  nutritious, 
containing  36  per  cent,  of  starch  and  23  per  cent, 
of  nitrogenous  diatter  called  legumin,  analogous 
to  the  cascine  in  cheese.  The  bean  is  an  annual, 
from  two  to  four  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
beautiful  and  fracrant.  The  kviney-bean,  French 
bean,  or  haricot,  is  the  Phamdtus  vulgaris,  a  well- 
known  culinary  vegetable.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal varieties,  annual  dwarfs  and  runners.  The 
beans  cultivated  in  America  and  lately  used  as 
articles  of  food  belong  to  the  genus  PhateBtva. 
The  aearlet-runner  bean  (_PhateOtua  coccinius),  a 
native  of  Mexico,  ia  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
long,  rough  pods  and  its  scarlet  flowers.  St. 
Ignatius'  bean  ia  not  really  a  bean,  but  the  seed 
of  a  large  climbing  shrub,  of  the  order  Logania- 
tXBi,  nearlv  allied  to  the  species  of  Stn/chna 
which  produces  nux  vomica. 

Bear.  The  name  of  several  large  planti- 
grade carnivorous  mammals  of  the  genus  Urmu. 
The  teeth  are  forty-two  in  number,  as  in  the 
doK,  but  there  is  no  camassial  or  sectorial  tooth, 
and  the  molars  have  a  more  tubercular  character 
than  in  other  carnivores.  The  eyes  have  a 
nictitating  membrane,  the  nose  is  prominent 
and  mobile,  and  the  tail  very  short.  The  true 
bears  ar«  about  ten  in  number,  natives  chiefly 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  They 
generally  lie  dormant  in  their  den  during  the 
winter  months.  The  brown  or  black  bear  of 
Europe  is  the  Ursus  arctos.  It  is  a  native  of 
almost  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  was  at  one  time  common  in  the  British 
islands.    It  feeds  on  fruits,  roots,  honey,  i 
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and,  in  case  of  Deed,  on  mammala.  U  some- 
times re&chea  the  length  of  eevea  feet,  the 
largest  specimens  beine  found  farthest  to  the 
north.  It  Uves  sotitarily.  The  American  black 
bear  is  the  F/rsio  ameridlnua,  with  black  abining 
hair,  and  rarely  above  five  feet  in  length.  It  is 
a  great  climber,  is  less  dangerous  than  the  brown 
b^,  and  is  hunted  for  its  fur  and  flesh.  It  is 
very  amusing  in  captivity.  The  grizzly  bear 
(Utkus  ferox  or  hornbiiis)  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  it  is  a  ferocious  animal, 
sometimes  nine  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  bulky 
and  unwieldy  form,  but  is  nevertheless  capable 
of  great  rapidity  of  motion.  The  extinct  cave- 
bear  (Urtut  apekfiu)  seems  to  have  been  closely 
akin  to  the  grizzly.  The  Siberian  bear  (Ursua 
coUOrU)  is  perhaps  a  variety  of  the  brown  bear. 
The  polar  or  white  bear  ([/rm«  Tnariitmua)  is 
characterized  by  its  flat  head  and  comparatively 
long  neck. 

Bee.  A  well-known  family  of  insects,  be- 
loDj^ng  to  the  order  HymenopUra,  an  order 
which  also  includes  the  wasps,  ants,  and  gall- 
flies. Man  appears  from  the  very  earliest  ages 
to  have  known  the  value  of  bees,  and  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  their  produce.  The  Bible 
makes  mention  of  honey-bees,  and  the  Latin 
poet  Virsil  has  celebrated  them  in  the  fourth 
tx>ok  of  his  Georgvx,  where  he  has  summed  up 
all  that  the  ancients  knew  about  them.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  population  of 
our  bivee  ia  composed  exclusively  of  two  sorts 
of  individuals,  namely,  the  female  or  mother  bee, 
called  also  the  queen  bee,  and  the  working  bees 
or  neuters,  which  arc,  properly  speaking,  females 
imperfectly  developed.  A  tnird  kind  of  indi- 
viduals, the  mates,  called  also  drones,  are  gener- 
ally not  met  witn  except  from  May  to  July. 
The  working  bees  constitute  essenti^y  the  bee 
community:  they  are  recognized  by  their  small 
size,  reddish-brown  color,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  palettes  and  brushes  with  which  the  hind 
legs  are  furnished.  The  three  pairs  of  legs, 
which  are  inserted  in  the  thorax,  or  chest,  of  the 
bee,  are  its  tools.  The  two  hind  legs  are  lon^r 
than  the  other  pairs,  and  present  on  the  exterior 
a  triangular  depression,  resembling  a  pt^eOe, 
which  is  surrounded  by  stiff  hairs,  forming  the 
borders  of  a  sort  of  basket  in  which  the  insect 
deposits  the  pollen  of  flowers.  To  each  of  these 
hind  legs  is  joinled  a  square  expanded  piece, 
which  might  be  termed  the  ankle,  smooth  on 
the  exterior,  but  having  hairs  on  ita  interior  sur- 
face, which  has  caused  it  to  be  named  the  brush, 
and  which  is  employed  in  collecting  the  pollen. 
The  other  tools  of  tue  working  bee  consist  of  a 
pair  of  movable  mandibles,  which  close  the 
mouth  on  its  two  sides,  and  of  a  trunk,  or  pro- 
boscis, which  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
tongue;  this  latter  organ  has  a  hairy  surface, 
to  which  the  honey  of  flowers  adheres,  whence 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth,  and  from  it, to  the 
stomach,  to  be  subsequently  disgorged.  The 
males,  or  drones,  are  larger  and  more  hairy  than 
the  working  iiees;  they  emit  a  buziing  sound, 
have  no  palettes,  and  no  sting.  The  female, 
or  queen,  has  a  longer  body  tlun  the  workers, 
and  the  wings  shorter  in  proportion.  The  only 
part  she  has  to  play  ia  tt^t  of  laying  eggs,  and 
so  she  has  no  palettes  or  brushes.    <My  one 


queen  lives  in  each  hive,  of  which  she  is  perfect 

sovereign,  all  the, workers  submissively  oDeyine 
her.  The  number  of  males  is  scarcely  one-lentE 
that  of  the  working  bees,  and  they  live  only 
about  three  months.     The  wax   of  which   the 


belly,  of  the  bee ;  but,  in  addition 
to  wax,  another  substance,  much  resembling  it, 
but  not  identical,  called  •prirpoUt,  is  elaborated 
from  the  juices  of  certain  plants,  and  employed 
to  line  the  inner  surface  of  the  hive.  The  cells 
are  hexagonal  in  shape,  that  is,  having  six  equal 
sides  —  the  most  economical  form  as  regards 
space  —  and  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  store- 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  honey,  as  a  reserve 
store  of  food,  and  cradle-cells,  in  which  the  eggs 
are  desposited.  At  a  certain  time  of  tbe  year 
the  queen  leaves  the  hive,  accompanied  by  tbe 
drones,  and  takes  what  is  called  her  "nuptial 
flight  through  the  air.  Atmut  for^-eight 
hours  after  her  return  to  the  hive  she  begms  lay- 
ing her  eggs,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  a 
day.  The  eggs  which  are  destined  to  develop 
into  workers  are  first  laid,  then  those  which  are 
to  prtiduce  males,  and  Isjstly  those  which  give 
birth  to  females.  The  eggs  are  not  long  in  being 
hatched,  and  the  UtnxE,  or  caterpillars,  which 
emerge  from  them  are  tended  by  the  workers. 
and  fed  by  them  on  a  peculiar  paste,  which  is 
apparently  a  preparation  of  pollen.  In  five  or 
BIX  daysthelarvs  pass  into  the  condition  of  pupa, 
or  chrvsaiis,  and  m  about  seven  or  eight  days 
after  tnia  the  perfect  insect  is  hatched. 

Beet  {B^).  A  genus  of  plants,  distin- 
guished by  its  fruit  being  inclosed  in  a  tough 
woody  or  spongy  five-lobed  enlarged  calyx. 
Two  species  only  are  known  in  general  cultivation 
namely,  the  sea-beet  {Beta  tnaritinia)  and  the 
garden  beet  (Beta  imtgHrW).  Tbe  former  is  a 
tough-rooted  perennial,  common  on  many  parts 
of  tne  British  coast  and  sometimes  cultivated 
for  its  leaves,  which  are  an  excellent  substitute 
for  spinach.  Of  the  garden  beet,  which  diSers 
from  the  last  in  being  of  only  biennial  duration 
and  in  forming  a  tender  fleshy  root,  two  principal 
forms  are  known  to  cultivators,  the  chard  beet 
and  the  common  beet.  In  the  chard  beet  tbe 
roots  are  small,  white,  and  rather  tough,  and  the 
leaves  are  furnished  with  a  broad,  fleshy  midrib 
(chard),  employed  as  a  vegetable  by  the  Frent^, 
who  dress  tne  ribs  hke  sea-kale  under  the  name 
of  jxyir^.  Some  writers  regard  this  as  a  pecuhar 
species,  and  call  it  Beta  c£la  or  hortema.  Tbe 
common  beet  includes  alt  the  fleshy-rooted  va- 
rieties, such  as  red  beet  (with  a  fleshy  large  carrot- 
shaped  root),  yellow  beet,  sugar-beet,  mangel- 
wurzel,  etc.  For  garden  purposes  tiie  t>e8t  is 
the  ted  beet  of  Castelnaudary,  so  called  from  a 
town  in  the  southwest  of  France.  The  beet  re- 
quires a  rich  light  soil,  and  being  a  native  of  ttie 
Mediterranean  region  is  impatient  of  severe  cold, 
requiring  to  be  taken  up  in  the  tieginning  of 
winter  and  packed  in  dry  sand,  or  in  pitslike 
potatoes,  the  succulent  l^ves  having  tieen  first 
removed.  Red  beet  is  principally  used  at  table, 
but  if  eaten  in  great  quantity  is  said  to  be  injuri- 
ous. The  beet  may  be  taken  out  of  tbe  ground 
for  use  about  the  end  of  August,  but  it  does  not 
attain  its  full  size  and  perfection  till  tjie  mondi 
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of  October,  A  good  beer  may  be  brewed  from 
the  beet,  and  it  yielde  a  spirit  of  good  quality. 
From  the  white  wet  the  French,  duriof;  the  wars 


and  technical  knowledge,  the  making  of  beet^ 
sugar  baa  become  an  important  induatry  in 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  some  parts  of  tbe  United  States. 
It  baa  even  been  tried  in  England,  and  tbe  failure 
of  attempts  to  produce  b^t-sugar  on  a  large 
scale  there  seems  to  have  been  mainly  due  to 
artificial  conditions  of  trade  competition. 

Beetle.  A  name  often  used  as  synoaymous 
with  the  term  Coleoplera,  but  restricted  by 
others  to  include  all  those  insects  that  have  their 
wings  protected  by  hard  cases  or  sheaths,  called 
elytra.  Beetles  vary  in  size  from  a  mere  point 
to  the  bulk  of  a  man's  fist,  tbe  largest,  the  ele- 

Ehant  beetle  of  South  America,  being  four  inches 
mg.  The  so-called  "black  beetles  of  kitchens 
and  cellars  are  not  properly  beetles  at  all,  but 
cockroaches,  and  of  the  order  OrlhitpleTa. 

Begonia.  An  extensive  genus  of  succu- 
lent-stenuned  herbaceous  plants,  order  Begoni- 
acea,  with  fleshy  oblique  leaves  of  various  colom, 
and  showy  unisexual  nowers,  the  whole  perianth 
colored.  They  readily  hybridiie,  and  many 
fine  varieties  have  been  raised  from  the  tuberous- 
rooted  kinds.  From  the  shape  of  their  leaves 
they  have  been  called  elephant!  ear.  Almost  all 
tbe  plants  of  the  order  are  tropical,  and  they 
have  mostly  pink  or  red  Bowers. 

Belladonna.  A  European  plant  (A (rfipa 
Belladonna),  or  deadly  nightshade.  It  is  native 
in  Britain.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  poisonous, 
and  the  incautious  eating  of  the  berries  has  often 
produced  death.  The  inspissated  juice  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  extract  of  bella- 
donna. It  is  narcotic  and  poisonous,  but  is  of 
great  value  in  medicine,  especially  in  nervous 
ailments.  It  has  the  property  of  causing  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  to  dilate.  The  fruit  of  the  plant 
IB  a  dark  brownish-black  shining  berry.  The 
name  signifies  "beautiful  lady,"  and  is  said  t^i 
have  been  given  from  the  use  of  the  plant  as  a 


Betel  (BetU).  A  species  of  pepper,  Cha'\Xca 
'  Betel,  a  creeping  or  climbing  plant,  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  native  order  PiperacetE.  The 
leaves  are  employed  to  inclose  a  piece  of  tbe 
areca  or  betel-nut  and  a  httle  lime  mto  a  pellet, 
which  is  extensively  chewed  in  the  East.  The 
pellet  is  hot  and  acrid,  but  has  aromatic  and 
astringent  properties.  It  tinges  tbe  saliva,  gums 
and  lips  a  bnck-red,  and  uackens  the  teeth. 

Birch  IBet&la).  A  genus  of  trees,  order 
Betulacea,  which  comprises  only  the  birches 
and  alders,  which  inl^bit  Europe,  Northern 
Ada,  and  North  America.  The  common  birch 
is  indigenous  throughout  the  north,  and  on  high 
situationsin  tbe  south  of  Europe.  Itisextremely 
hardy,  and  only  one  or  two  other  species  of 
trees  approach  so  near  to  the  north  pole.  There 
are  two  varieties  natives  of  Britain,  BetSla  alba, 
and  BetSla  alba  pendSla,  or  weeping-birch,  the 
latter  a  very  beautiful  tree.  The  wood  of  the 
birch,  which  is  light  in  color,  and  firm  and  tough 
in  texture,  is  usM  for  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads, 
and  tbe  woodwork  of  furniture  generally,  also 


for  fish-cases  and  hoops,  and  for  smoking  hams 
and  herrings,  as  well  as  for  many  small  uticles. 
In  France  wooden  shoes  are  made  of  it.  The 
bark  is  whitish  in  color,  smooth  and  shining, 
separable  in  thin  sheets  or  layeta.  Fishing-nets 
and  sails  are  steeped  with  it  to  preserve  them. 
In  some  countries  it  is  made  into  hats,  shoes, 
boxes,  etc.  In  Russia  the  oil  extracted  from  it 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Russian  leather, 
and  imparts  the  well-known  scent  to  it.  In  Lap- 
land bread  has  been  made  from  it.  The  sap, 
from  the  amount  of  sugar  it  contains,  affords  a 
kind  of  agreeable  wine,  which  is  produced  by 
the  tree  bein^  tapped  during  warm  weather  in 
the  end  of  sprmg  or  beginning  of  summer,  when 
the  sap  runs  most  copiously.  The  dwarf  birch, 
BetSla  nana,  a  low  shrub,  two  or  three  feet  high 
at  most,  is  a  native  of  all  the  most  nortbeny 
regions.  BetSla  lenla,  the  cherry-birch  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  black  birch  IBetBla  nigra)  of  the 
same  country,  produce  valuable  timber,  as  do 
other  American  species.  The  largest  of  these 
the  yellow  birch  (,BetSla  lutSa  or  exeeUa),  which 


paper  birch  of  America  {BetHia  papyracfa)  I 
a  bark  that  may  be  readily  divided  into  thin 
sheets  almost  like  paper.  From  it  the  Indian 
bark  canoes  are  made. 

Blrd-catchln^    Spider.     A   name    ap- 
plied t^i  gigantic  spiders  of  the  ^nera  MygSU 


It  is  about  two 
inches  long,  very  hairy,  and  almost  black;  its 
feet  when  spread  out  occupy  a  surface  of  nearly 
a  foot  in  diameter. 

Bird  of  Paradise.  The  name  for  mem- 
bers of  a  family  of  birds  of  splendid  plumage 
allied  t^  the  crows,  iithabiting  New  Guinea  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  The  family  includes  eleven 
or  twelve  genera  and  a  number  of  species,  some 
of  them  remarkably  beautiful.  The  largest 
species  is  over  two  feet  in  length.  Tbe  king  bird 
of  paradise  {Paradisia  regia),  is  possibly  tbe 
most  beautiful  species,  but  is  rare.  It  has  a  mag- 
nificent plume  of  feathers,  of  a  delicate  yellow 
color,  coming  up  from  under  tbe  wings,  and 
falling  over  tne  back  like  a  jet  of  water.  The 
feathers  of  the  PaTodiefa  major  and  ParadUia 
minor  are  those  chiefly  worn  m  plumes.  These 
splendid  ornaments  are  confined  to  the  male 
bird. 

Birds.  A  class  of  animals  comprising  all 
oviparous  vertebrates  which  are  clothed  with 
feathers,  furnished  with  a  bill,  and  organized  for 
flight.  Tbey  have  warm  blood,  and  a  complete 
double  circulation.  They  are  all  bipeds;  tbe 
body  is  inclined  before  their  feet,  the  thighs 
are  directed  forward,  and  the  toes  elongated, 
forming  a  broad  supporting  base.  The  head 
and  neck  are  more  or  less  prolonged,  the  latter 
very  flexible,  and  generally  containing  twelve 
or  more  vertebra.  The  posterior  extremities 
present  five  principal  modifications,  affording 
characters  which  distinguish  five  primary  orders. 
In  the  first  order  the  foot  has  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  alt  i 
crooked,    and    more    i 
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adapted  to  seiie  find  l&cerate  a  living  prey;  this 
structure  is  associated  nitb  a  strong,  curved, 
sharp-ed^ed  and  sharp-pointed  beak,  often 
armed  with  a  lateral  tooth;  a,  very  muscular 
body,  and  capability  of  rapid  and  long-continued 
flight.  This  order  is  termed  Ra-ptorex  or  Accipi- 
trea.  The  second  type  of  foot  presents  three 
toes  before  and  one  behind,  and  placed  on  the 
same  level;  slender,  flexible,  of  moderate  length, 
and  provided  nith  long,  pointed,  and  slightly 
curved  claws.  The  two  external  toes  are  united 
by  a  veiy  short  membrane.  A  foot  bo  con- 
structed is  especially  adapted  for  the  delicate 


termed /ruesiOT-es,  and  from  including  the  smaller 
tribes  of  birds,  Paseeru.  In  the  third  type 
of  foot  the  hinder  toe  is  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  tbiee  anterior  ones;  this  lessens  the  power 
of  perching:  but  the  other  toes  are  strong, 
straight,  and  terminated  by  robust  obtuse  claws, 
adapted  for  scratching  up  the  soil,  and  for  nm- 
ning  along  the  ground;  the  legs  are  for  this 
purpose  very  strong  and  muscular,  and  the  order 
BO  characterized  is  termed  Raaores,  or  GallintE. 
The  modification  by  which  birds  are  enabled  to 
wade  and  seek  their  food  in  water  along  the 
margins  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  estuaries,  is  gained 
simply  by  elongating  the  bones  of  the  leg  (tibia 
ana  meta tarsus),  which  are  covered  with  a  naked 
scaly  skin.  The  three  anterior  toes  are  very 
loiu  and  slender,  as  in  the  Parra  Jacana,  by 
which  the  bird  can  support  itself  upon  the  broad 
floating  leaves  of  aquatic  plants;  sometimes 
the  toes  are  united  by  intervesing  webs;  the 
legs  are  placed  behind  the  cent«r  of  equilibrium ; 
the  body-  is  protected  by  a  dense  covering  of 
feathers,  and  a  thick  down  next  to  the  skin; 
and  the  whole  organization  is  especially  adapted 
for  aquatic  life.  Hence  the  order,  is  termed 
Natatorn. 

Bison.  The  name  applied  to  two  species 
of  ox.  One  of  these,  the  European  bison  or 
aurochs  (Bos  bison  or  Bison  europaus),  is  now 
nearly  extinct,  being  found  only  in  the  forests 
of  Lithuania  and  the  Caucasus.  The  other,  or 
American  bison,  improperly  termed  buffalo 
(BUon  ameriainns),  is  found  only  in  the  recion 
lying  north  and  south  between  the  Great  Slave 
Lake  and  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  in  parts 
of  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
extinct  in  the  wild  state,  though  formerly  to  be 
met  with  in  immense  herds.  The  two  species 
closely  resemble  each  other,  the  American  bison, 
however,  being  for  the  most  part  smaller,  and 
with  shorter  and  weaker  hind-quarters.  The 
bisoQ  is  remarkable  for  the  great  hump  or  pro- 
jection over  its  fore-shoulders,  at  which  point 
the  adult  male  is  almost  six  feet  in  height;  and 
for  the  long,  shaggy,  rust-colored  hair  over  the 
head,  neck,  and  forepart  of  the  body.  In  sum- 
mer, from  the  shoulders  backwards,  the  surface 
is  covered  with  a,  very  short  line  hair,  smooth 
and  soft  as  velvet.  The  tail  is  short  and  tutted 
at  the  end.  The  American  bison  used  to  be 
much  hunted  for  sport  as  well  as  for  its  flesh  and 
skin.  Its  flesh  is  rather  coarser  grained  than 
that  of  the  domestic  ox.  but  was  considered  by 
hunters  anil  travelers  os  superior  in  tenderness 


and  flavor.  The  hump  is  highly  celebrated  for 
its  richness  and  delicacy.  Their  skins,  especially 
that  of  the  cow,  dressed  in  the  Indian  fashion. 
with  the  hair  on,  make  admirable  defenses 
against  the  cold,  and  are  known  as  buffalo  robni 
the  wool  has  been  manufactured  into  hats,  and  a 
coarse  cloth.  The  American  bison  has  been 
found  to  breed  readily  with  the  commoa  ox, 
the  issue  being  fertile  among  themselves. 

Bittern.  The  name  of  eeveral  grallatorul 
birds,  family  Ardeida  or  herons,  genua  Botaurut. 
There  are  two  British  species,  the  common  bit- 
tern {Botaurus  stellOris)  and  the  little  bitttni 
(Sofourus  miniilus),  a  native  of  the  South,  and 
only  a  summer  visitor  to  Britain.  Both,  how- 
ever, are  becoming  rare  from  the  reclamation  of 
the  marshy  grounds  that  fonn  their  faroriie 
haunt.  The  common  bittern  is  about  tn'enly- 
eight  inches  in  length,  about  forty-four  in  e^■ 
tent  of  wing;  general  color,  dull  yellowish- 
brown,  with  spots  and  bars  of  black  or  dark 
brown;  feathers  on  the  breast  long  and  1ooh>. 
tail  short;  bill  about  four  inches  long.  It  is  rt^ 
markable  for  its  curious  booming  or  bellowing 
cry,  from  which  come  the  provincial  nttmes  oi 
miredrum  and  buOer-bump,  etc.  The  eggs  (green- 
ish-brown) are  four  or  five  in  number.  The 
little  bittern  is  not  more  than  fifteen  inches  in 
length.     The  American  bittern  {Baiaurus  lenli- 

S'nOKiui)  has  some  resemblance  to  the  common 
uropean  bittern,  but  is  smaller 

Buter-root  {Gfntiano  eate$biti).  A  plant 
of  Canada  and  part  of  the  United  Slates,  order 
Mesembryaixai,  so  called  from  its  root  being 
bitter  though  edible,  and  indeed  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  food  by  whites  as  well  as  Indians. 
From  the  root,  which  is  long,  fleshy,  and  taper- 
ing, grow  clusters  of  succulent  green  leaves, 
with  a  fleshy  stalk  bearing  a  solitary  roae-colored 
flower  rising  in  the  center,  and  remaining  open 
only  in  sunshine.  Flower  and  leaves  togelber. 
the  plant  appears  above  ground  for  only  about 
six  weeks.  California  bitter-root  (Echinocytti* 
fabacfa)  and  Natal  bittei^root  {Gerrardanihua 
macTOrktza)  both  belong  to  the  gourd  family. 

Blackbird  (Turdta  merSla).  called  also  the 
TtierU,  a  well-known  species  of  thrush,  common 
in  Britain  and  throughout  Europe.  It  is  larger 
than  the  common  thrush,  its  length  being  about 
eleven  inches.  The  color  of  the  male  is  a  uni- 
form deep  black,  the  bill  being  an  onuige-yellow ; 
ihe  female  is  of  a  brown  color,  with  blackidt- 
brown  bill.  The  nest  is  usually  in  a  thick  bush. 
and  is  built  of  grass,  roots,  twigs,  etc.,  strength- 
ened with  clay.  The  eggs,  generally  four  or 
five  in  number,  are  of  a  greenish-blue,  spotted 
with  various  shades  of  brown.  The  song  is  rich, 
mellow,  and  flute-like,  but  of  no  great  variety 
or  compass.  Its  food  is  insects,  worms,  snails. 
fruits,  etc.  The  blackbirds  or  crow -blackbirds 
of  America  are  quite  different  from  the  Europe- 
an blackbird,  and  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
starlings  and  crows.  The  red-winged  blackbird 
(Agelaius  phanichis).  belonging  to  the  stariing 
family,  is  a  familiar  American  bird  that  congre- 
gates in  great  flocks. 

Blood-hound.  A  variety  of  dog  with 
long,  smooth  and  pendulous  ears,  remukable 
for  the  acuteness  of  its  smell,  and  employed  to 
recover  game  or  prey  which  has  escaped  wounded 
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from  the  hunter,  b^  tracing  the  lost  animal  by 
the  blood  it  has  spilt:  whence  the  name  o/  the 
dog.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  animal, 
as  the  English,  the  Cuban,  and  the  African 
bloodhountT     In    former    timea    blood-hounds 


they  used  to  be  employed  in  himtiog   fugitive 
slaves. 

Blue-bird.  A  email  dentiiostral,  inaessor- 
ial  bird,  the  ErythSai,  or  Sialia  Wilaoni,  very 
common  in  the  United  States.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  blue,  and  the  throat  and  breast  of 
a  dirty  red.  It  makes  its  neat  in  the  hole  of  a 
tree  or  in.  the  box  that  is  ao  commonly  provided 
tor  its  use  by  the  friendly  farmer.  The  blTie-bird 
ia  the  harbinger  of  spring  to  the  Americans;  its 
song  is  cheerful,  continuing  with  little  interrup- 
tion from  March  to  October,  but  is  most  fre- 
JuentlT  heard  in  the  serene  days  of  the  spring, 
t  is  also  called  Uue  robin  or  blite  redbreast,  and 
is  regarded  with  the  same  sort  of  sentiments  as 
the  robin  of  Europe. 

Blue-tlah  (Temnddon  or  Pojnal6mm  gallS- 
tor).  A  fish  common  on  the  eastern  coasts  of 
America,  allied  to  the  mackerel,  but  larger, 
growing  to  the  length  of  three  feet  or  more,  and 
much  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  is  very  de- 
structive to  other  fishes.  It  is  also  called  horse- 
mackerel,  green-fish,  skip-jaclc,  etc. 

Boa>  A  genus  of  serpents,  family  Boida, 
having  the  jaws  so  constructed  that  tiieBe  ani- 
mals can  dilate  the  mouth  sufficienUy  to  swallow 
bodies  thicker  than  themselves.  Tney  are  also 
distinguished  by  having  a  hook  on  each  side  of 
the  vent;  the  tail  prenenrale;  the  body  com- 
pressed and  largest  in  the  middle,  and  with 
small  scales,  at  least  on  the  post«rior  part  of  the 
head.  The  genus  includes  some  of  the  lar^st 
species  of  serpents,  reptiles  endowed  with  im- 
mense muscular  power.  They  seize  sheep,  deer, 
etc.,  and  crush  tnem  in  their  folds,  after  which 
they  swallow  the  animal  whole.  The  boas  are 
peculiar  to  the  hot  parts  of  South  America. 
The  Boa  anatritior  is  not  one  of  the  largest 
members  of  the  genus,  rarely  exceedine  twenty 
feet  in  length;  but  the  name  laoa  or  bcm  con- 
strictor is  often  eiven  popularly  to  any  of  the 
large  serpents  ot  similar  habits,  and  so  as  to ' 
include  the  Prthons  of  the  Old  World  and  the  | 
Anaconda  ana  other  large  serpents  of  America. 
Boneset  or  Tborouebwort  (£upator-' 
ium  perloliitum).  A  useful  annual  plant,  in-  ] 
digenouB  to  America,  and  easily  recognized  by ' 
its  tall  stem,  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  passing  ' 
through  the  middle  of  a  large  double  haiiy  lea^ 
and  surmounted  by  a  broad,  flat  head  of  light 
purple  flowers.  It  is  much  used  as  a  domestic 
'  I  the  form  for  an  infusion,  having 


genus  of  fishes  inhabiting  North  American  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  one  of  the  few  living  forms  that 
now  represent  the  order  of  ganoid  Gshes  so  largely  j 
developed  in  previous  geological  epochs.  The  : 
body  IS  covered  with  smooth  enameled  scales, ' 
so  hard  that  it  is  impossible  to  pierce  them  with  ^ 
a  spear.  The  common  gar-fiBh  attains  the  length 
of  five  feet,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  ! 
great  length  of  its  jaws.  I 


Borax.  Biborate  of  sodium.  Native  bo- 
rax has  long  been  obtained  under  tbe  name  of 
tijical,  from  India,  the  main  source  being  not 
India  but  a  series  of  lakes  in  Tit>et.  As  im- 
ported it  is  in  small  pieces  of  a  dirty  yellowirfi 
color,  and  is  covered  with  a  fatty  or  soapy 
matter.  Tincal,  which  contains  various  im- 
purities, was  formerly  the  only  source  ot  bomx; 
but  iKsides  Tuscany  other  sources  of  boracic 
acid,  more  particularly  in  North  and  South 
America,  ana  the  salt  mines  at  Stassfurt.  etc., 
in  Germany,  have  been  rendered  available. 
North  America  yields  large  quantities,  there 
being  rich  deposits  of  botax  and  boracic  min- 
erals on  the  Pacific  slope.  Pure  borax  forms 
large,  transparent,  six-sided  prisma,  which  dis- 
solve readily  in  water,  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and 
when  heated  melt  in  their  water  of  crystsjliia- 
tion,  swell  up,  and  finally  .^use  to  a  transparent 
glass.     Borax  has  a  variety  of  uses.  , 

Bower-blrd.  A  name  given  to  certain 
AustraUan  birds  of  the  stafling  family  from  a 
remarkable  habit  they  have  of  building  bowers 
to  serve  as  places  of  resort.  The  bowers  are 
constructed  on  the  ground,  and  usually  under 
overhanging  branches  in  the  most  retired  parts 
of  the  forest.  They  are  decorated  with  varie- 
gated feathers,  shells,  small  pebbles,  bones,  etc 
At  each  end  there  is  an  entrance  left  open. 
These  bowers  do  not  serve  as  nests  at  all,  but 
seem  to  be  places  of  amusement  and  resort, 
especially  during  the  breeding  season.  The 
Satin  Bower-bird  is  so  called  from  its  t>eautiful 
glossy  plumage,  which  is  of  a  black  color.  An- 
other common  species  is  the  Spotted  Bouier-bird, 
wbich  is  about  eleven  inches  long,  or  rather 
smaller  than  the  first  mentioned,  and  less  gay 
in  color,  but  is  the  most  lavish  of  all  in  decorat- 
ing its  bowers. 

Box-tree.  A  shrubby  evergreen  tree, 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  order  Euphorfnacea, 
a  native  of  England,  Southern  Europe,  and 
~  .rts   of   Asia,   with   small   oval   and   opposite 

ives,  and  greenish,  inconspicuous  fiowers,  male 

id  female  on  the  same  tree.  It  was  formerly 
common  in  England  as  to  have  given  its 
name  to  several  places  - —  Boxhill,  in  Surrey,  for 
instance,  and  Boxle  v,  in  Kent.  The  wood  is  of 
a  yellowiah  color,  close-grained,  very  hard  and 
heavy,  and  admits  of  a  beautiful  polish.  On 
these  accounts  it  is  much  used  by  turners,  wood- 
carvers,  engravers  on  wood  (no  wood  surpassing 
it  in  thia  respect),  and  mathematical-Instrument 
makers.  Flutes  and  other  wind-inatrumenta  are 
formed  of  it.  The  box  of  commeroe  comes 
mostly  from  the  regions  adjoining  the  Black 
Sea  and  Caspian,  and  is  said  to  be  diminishing 
in  quantity.  In  gardens  and  shrubberies  box- 
trees  may  often  be  seen  clipped  into  various 
formal  shapes.  There  is  also  a  dwarf  variety 
reared  as  on  edging  for  garden  walks  and  the 
like. 

Bramble.  The  name  commonly  applied 
to  the  bush  with  trailing  prickly  stema,  which 
bears  the  well-known  bemes  usuallv  called  in 
Scotland  brambles,  and  in  England  buckberriea. 
It  is  similar  to  the  raapberry,  and  belong  to 
the  aame  genus,  natural  order  Rosacea.  It  is 
rarely  cultivated,  but  as  a  wild  plant  it  grows 
in  great  abundance.    The  flowers  do  not  appear 
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tilt  late  in  the  Bummer,  and  the  fruit,  which  is 
deep  purple  or  almost  iilack  in  color,  does  cot 
ripen  till  autumn. 

Brazil-wood.  A  kind  of  wood' yielding  a 
red  dye,  obtained  from  several  trees  of  the  genus 
Caaalpinia,  order  Legtiminoaa,  natives  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  and  South  America. 
The  best  kind  is  Ciaiatjnnia  echiiUlta:  other  vari- 
eties aieCasalpinia  braailienew,  Casalpinia  eriata, 
and  CaetUpinia  Sappan.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
heavy,  and  as  it  takes  on  a  fine  polish  it  is  used 
by  cabinet-makers  for  various  purposes,  but  its 

Eriiicipal  use  is  in  dyeing  red.  The  dye  is  obtained 
y  reducing  the  wtxxl  to  powder  and  boiline  it  in 
water,  when  the  water  receives  the  red  coforing 
principle,  which  is  a  crystallizable  substance 
called  broztftn.  The  color  is  not  permanent  un- 
less fixed  by  suitable  mordants. 

Bread-fruit.  A  large,  globular  fruit  of  a 
pale-green  color,  about  the  nze  of  a  child's  head, 
marked  on  the  surface  with  irregular  six-sided 
depressions,  and  containing  a  white  and  some- 
what fibrous  pulp,  which,  when  ripe,  becomes 
juicy  and  yellow.  The  tree  that  produces  it 
grows  wild  m  Otaheite  and  other  islands  of  the 
South  Seas,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  It  is  about 
forty  feet  high,  with  large  and  spreading  branches 
and  has  large,  bright^green  leaves  deeplydivided 
into  seven  or  nine  spear-shaped  lobes.  The  fruit 
is  generally  eaten  immediately  after  being  gath- 
ered, but  is  also  often  prepared  so  as  to  l^p  for 
some  time  either  by  baking  it  whole  in  close 
undei^round  pits  or  Dv  beatmg  it  into  paste  and 
staring  it  underground,  when  a  slight  fermenta- 
tion takes  place.  The  eatable  part  lies  between 
the  skin  and  the  core,  and  is  somewhat  of  the 
consistence  of  new  bread.  Mixed  with  cocoa- 
nut  milk  it  makes  an  excellent  pudding.  The 
inner  bark  of  the  tree  is  made  into  a  Kind  of 
cloth  The  wood  is  used  for  the  building  of 
boats  and  for  furniture.  The  jack,  much  used 
in  India  and  Ceylon,  is  another  member  of  this 

Bread-nuts.  The  seeds  of  the  Brotimum 
ofieosfrum,  a  tree  of  the  same  order  as  the  bread- 
fruit. The  bread-nut  tree  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 
Ita  wood,  which  resembles  mahogany,  is  useful 
to  cabinetmakers,  and  its  nuts  make  a  pleasant 
food,  in  taste  not  unlike  hazel-nute. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  One  of  the  cultivated 
varieties  of  cabbage,  having  an  elongated  stem 
four  or  five  feet  nigh,  with  small,  clustering, 
green  heads  like  miniature  cabbages.  Thev  ar: 
.  cultivated  in  great  quantities  near  Brussels,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Buckwheat  or  Brank.  A  plant  with 
branched  herbaceous  stem,  somewliat  arrow- 
shaped  leaves,  and  purplish-white  flowers,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  about  thirty  inches,  and 
bearing  a  small  triangular  grain  of  a  brownish- 
black  without  and  white  within.  The  shape  of 
its  seeds  gives  it  its  German  name  Buchweizen, 
"  beech- wheat,"  whence  the  English  name.  The 
plant  was  first  brought  to  Europe  from  Asia  by 
tbe  Crusaders,  and  hence  in  France  is  often 
called  Saracen  corn.  It  grows  on  the  poorest 
soils.  It  is  cultivated  in  China  and  other  east- 
em  countries  as  a  bread-corn.  In  Europe  buck- 
wheat has  been  principally  cultivated  as  food 


tor  oxen,  swine,  and  poultry;  but  in  Germany 
it  serves  as  an  ingredient  in  pottage,  puddings, 
and  other  food,  and  in  America  buckwheat  cakes 


lower  front  teeth  to  protrude  beyond  the  upper. 
The  head  is  massive  and  broad;  the  fips  are 
thick  and  pendulous;  the  eare  pendent  at  the 
extremity;  the  neck  robust  and  short;  the 
bodv  long  and  stout;  and  the  legs  short  and 
thick.  Tne  bull-dog  is  a  slow-motioned,  fero- 
cious animal,  better  suited  for  savage  combat 
than  for  any  purpose  requiring  activity  and 
jntelligence.  For  this  reason  he  is  often  employ- 
ployed  as  a  watch-dog.  It  was  formerly  used 
—  as  its  name  implies  —  for  the  barbarous  sport 
of  bull-baiting.  The  bull  terrier  was  originally 
from  a  cross  between  the  buU-dog  and  the 
terrier.  It  is  smaller  than  the  bull-dog,  lively, 
docile,  and  very  courageous. 

Bull-fro^.  A  large  species  of  frog  found 
in  North  America,  eight  to  twelve  inches  lonjg, 
of  a  dusky-brown  color  mixed  with  a  yellowish- 
^reen,  and  spotted  with  black.  These  trogs  live 
\a  stagnant  water,  and  utter  a  low,  croaking 
sound  resembling  the  lowing  of  cattle,  whence 
the  name. 

Bull-bead.  The  popular  name  of  certain 
fishes.  One  of  these,  the  CoUus  gol/io,  a  British 
fish,  is  about  four  inches  long,  with  nead  very 
large  and  broader  than  tbe  Body.  It  is  often 
called  also  MiUer's-thunA.  The  armed  bull- 
head is  found  in  the  Baltic  and  northern  seas; 
tbe  six-homed  bull-head  is  a  North  Anterican 
species.  In  America  this  name  is  given  to  a 
species  of  Cat-jixh  and  Homed-pout. 

Bustard.  A  bird  belongmg  to  the  order 
Cursores,  or  runners,  but  approachinc  the 
waders.  The  great  bustard  is  toe  largest  Euro- 
pean bird,  the  male  often  weighing  thirty  pounds, 
with  a  breadth  of  wing  of  six  or  seven  feet.  The 
bustard  is  now  rare  in  Britain,  but  abounds  in 
the  south  and  east  of  Europe  and  the  steppes  of 
Tartary,  feeding  on  green  com  and  other  vege- 
tables, and  on  earth-worms.  Its  flesh  Is  es- 
teemed. All  the  species  run  fast,  and  take 
flight  with  difhcultj;.  The  little  bustard  occa- 
sionally visits  Britain.  The  Australian  species 
is  a  magnificent  bird  highly  priied  as  food. 

Butterfly.  The  family  of  the  butterflies 
is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  naturalists  differ 
much  as  to  the  manner  of  subdividing  it.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  circum- 
Btances  connected  with  these  beautiful  Insects 
is  their  series  of  transformations  before  reaching 
a  perfect  state.  The  female  butterfly  lays  a. 
great  quantity  of  eggs,  which  produce  larvK, 
commonly  called  caterpillare.  After  a  short  hfe 
these  assume  a  new  form,  and  become  chrysalids 
or  pupw.  These  chrysalids  are  attached  to  other 
bodies  in  various  ways,  and  are  of  various  forms; 
they  often  have  brilliant  golden  or  ai^ntine 
spots.  Within  its  covering  the  insect  develops, 
to  emerge  as  the  active  and  brilliant  butterfly. 
These  ineecte  in  their  perfect  form  suck  ths 
nectar  of  plants,  but  take  little  food,  and  are 
all  believed  to  be  short-lived,  their  work  in  the 
perfect  state  being  almost  conflned  to  tbe  propa- 
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^tion  of  the  efwciee.     Butterflies  vary  greatly 
in  size  and  caloTTng. 

Buzzard,  llie  name  of  raptorial  birds 
which  form  one  of  the  aub-familiea  of  the  diur- 
nal birds  of  prey;  characters,  a  moderate-sized 
beak,  hooked  from  the  boae,  long  wings,  long 
tarsi,  and  short,  weak  toes.  The  common  buK- 
zard  is  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Europe  as 
well  Bg  the  north  of  Africa  and  America.  Its 
food  is  veiy  miscellaneous,  and  consists  of  moles, 
mice,  frogs,  toads,  worms,  insects,  etc.  It  is 
sluggish  in  it«  habits.  Its  length  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-two  inches.  The  rough-legged  buz- 
zard, so  called  from  having  its  le^  feathered  to 
the  toes,  is  also  a  native  of  Britam.  Its  habits 
resemble  those  of  the  common  buzzard.  The 
red-tailed  hawk  of  the  United  States  is  a  buZ' 
zard.  It  is  also  called  hen-hawk,  from  its  raids 
on  the  poultry-yard.  The  honey-buzsanl  is  so 
called  because  of  its  feeding  specially  on  bees 

Cabbage.  The  popular  name  of  various 
species  of  cruciferous  plants  of  the  genus  Brat- 
tira,  and  especially  applied  to  the  plain-leaved, 
hearting,  garden  vaneties  of  Brauica  oleracfa. 
cultivated  for  food.  The  wild  cabbage  is  a 
native  of  the  coasts  of  Britain,  but  is  much  more 
common  on  other  European  shores.  The  kinds 
most  cultivated  are  the  common  cabbage,  the 
savoy,  the  broccoli,  and  the  cauliflower.  The 
common  cabbage  forms  its  leaves  into  heads  or 
bolls,  the  inner  leaves  being  blanched.  Its 
varieties  are  the  white,  the  red  or  purple,  the 
tree  or  cow  cabbage  for  cattle  (branchmg  and 
growing  when  in  flower  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet},  and  the  very  delicate  Portugal  cabbage. 
The  garden  sorts  form  valuable  culinary  vege- 
tables, and  are  used  at  table  in  vaxioua  ways. 

Cabbage-rose.  A  species  of  rose  l,Roaa 
ctnti/olia)  of  many  varieties,  supposed  to  have 
lM«n  cultivated  from  ancient  times,  and  emi- 
nently 6tted  for  the  manufacture  of  rose-water 
and  attar  from  its  fiBgrance.  It  has  a  lan^, 
rounded,  and  compact  Bower.  Called  also  Pro- 
vence Rone. 

Cacao,  or  Cocoa.  The  seeds  of  a  plant 
known  as  Theobroma  Cacao  (or  "  Food  of  the 
Gods,"  as  Linnsus  named  the  tree),  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies  and  of  tropical  Ainerica,  and 
cultivated  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  a  small  tree, 
seldom  more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high, 
with  large  oblong  leaves,  and  clusters  of  flowers 
which    &ve    rose-colored    sejials  and  yellowish 

Etals.  Its  fruits  vary  from  six  to  tea  inches  in 
igtb,  and  from  three  to  five  in  breadth,  each 
containing  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  seeds, 
and  it  is  from  these  that  the  cocoa  is  prepared. 
When  ripe  the  fruits  turn  yellow  outside,  and 
they  are  then  gathered  by  hand,  and  afterwards 
split  open  and  the  seeds  removed.  The  seeds 
are  oval,  and  about  as  large  as  an  olive.  To 
prepare  them  for  use  they  are  roasted,  and  then 
bruised  to  loosen  their  skins  which  are  removed 
by  fanning;  the  seed-lobes,  commonly  called 
"cocoa-nibs,"  are  next  crushed  and  ground  be- 
tween rollers,  which  reduces  them  to  a  uniform 
pasty  consistence.  This  paste,  when  sweetened, 
flavored  with  vanilla  or  cinnamon,  and  dried, 
constitutes  CluKolate.  Cocoa  contains  an  active 
principle  called  Oieo-bromiTit,  resembUng  caffeine. 


the  alkaloid  in  tea  and  coffee.  A  fatty  or 
oily  matter,  called  butter  of  earao,  is  also  present 
in  the  cocoa-eeeds,  to  the  extent  of  one-half  their 
weight,  ^ocoa  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Cuco,  or  Coca,  a  plant  chewed  by  the  Indians  of 
South  America. 

Cactiia.  A  Liniuean  genus  of  plants,  now 
used  as  a  name  for  any  of  the  Cactacen,  a  natural 
order  of  dicotyledons,  otherwise  called  the  Indian 
fig  order.  The  species  are  succulent  shrubs, 
with  minute  scale-like  leaves  (except  in  the 
genus  Peretkia,  tree-cactus,  with  large  leaves), 
and  with  clusters  and  spines  on  the  stems.  They 
have  fleshy  stems,  with  sweetish  watery  or  milky 
juice,  and  they  assume  many  pecuhar  forms. 
The  juice  in  some  species  aSords  a  refreshing 
beverage  where  water  is  not  to  be  got.  All  the 
plants  of  this  order,  except  a  single  species,  are 
natives  of  America,  They  are  generally  found 
in  veiy  dry  localities.  Some  are  epiphytes. 
Several  have  been  introduced  into  tite  Old 
World,  and  in  many  places  they  have  become 
naturalised.  The  fruits  of  some  species  are 
edible,  as  the  prickly-pear  and  the  Indian  fig, 
cultivated  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region. 
The  flowers  are  usually  laige  and  beautifully 
colored,  and  many  members  of  the  order  are 
cultivated  in  hothouses, 

Cameli  The  Camel  family,  including  horn- 
less ruminant  animals  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  two  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw.  The 
genus  Camebis  embraces  two  species,  which  are 
only  known  in  the  domesticated  sbite.  The 
dronoedary,  or  African  camel,  has  one  hump  on 
the  back;  the  common,  or  Asiatic  camel,  has 
two  humps.  The  camel,  by  its  power  of  sus- 
taining abstinence  from  drink  for  many  days, 
from  the  peculiar  formation  of  its  stomach,  and 
of  subsistmg  on  a  few  coarse  shrubs,  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  parched  and  barren  lands  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  Arabians  live  chiefly  on  the 
milk  of  their  camels;  and  without  them  they 
could  neither  carry  on  trade,  nor  travel  over 
their  sandy  deserts. 

Camellia  (ka^mlVya').  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Temetrixmiairxix  (the  tea  order),  with 
showy  flowers  and  elegant  dark-green,  sdining, 
laurel-like  leaves,  nearly  allied  to  the  plants 
which  yield  tea,  and  named  from  George  Joseph 
Kamel,    a    Moravian    Jesuit.        The    Camdlia 

Saoniea,  in  Japan  and  China,  is  a  lofty  tree  of 
autiful  proportions.  It  is  the  origin  of  many 
double  varieties  of  our  gardens.  Besides  this 
species,  the  CameUia  Satanqua,  with  small  white 
scentless  flowers,  and  the  CameU,\a  reticulata 
(net-veined),  with  its  large  peony-like  flowers, 
are  cultivated  in  United  States. 

Camelopard.  Tlie  Camelopard  or  Gi- 
raffe, a  genus  of  ruminant  animals,  family  Cer- 
vidiE.  The  only  known  species,  Camelopard  gi- 
rafa,  is  a  native  of  several  parts  of  Africa,  Uving 
in  forests,  and  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  trees. 
It  has  two  straight  boms,  without  branches, 
six  inches  long,  covered  with  hair,  truncated  at 
the  end,  and  tufted.  The  shoulders  are  of  such 
a  length  as  to  render  the  fore  part  of  the  animal 
much  higher  than  the  hind  part.  The  neck  is 
very  long,  the  head  slender  and  elegant,  and  the 
color  of  the  body  is  a  dusky  white,  with  large 
rusty  spots.     It  is  mild  and  inoffensi.ve,  and  in 
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caw  of  danger  baa 
but  when  obliged 
kicks  its  adversary. 

Candleberry,  Candleberry  Myrtle, 
Wax  Myrtle<  etc.  A  shrub,  growing  from 
four  W  eighteen  feet  high,  and  common  in  North 
America,  where  candles  are  made  from  its  drupes 
or  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of  pef^r- 
coms,  and  covered  with  a  greenish-white  wax 
popularly  known  as  Blaybeny  tallow.  The 
wax  is  collected  by  boiling  the  drupes  in  water 
and  skimming  off  the  surface.  A  bushel  of  ber- 
ies  yields  from  four  to  five  pounds  of  wax. 
Another  plant  belonging  to  the  same  genua  is 
the  Bweetgale,  which  grows  abundantly  in  bogs 
and  marshes  in  Scotland — a  small  shrub,  witn 
leaves  somewhat  like  the  myrtle  or  willow,  of  a 
fragrant  odor  and  bitter  taste,  and  yielding  an 
essential  oil  bv  distillation. 

Canvaa-back  Duck.  A  bird  peculiar 
to  North  America,  and  considered  the  finest  of 
the  water-fowl  for  the  table.  They  arrive  in  the 
United  States  from  the  North  about  the  middle 
of  October,  sometimes  assembling  in  immense 
numbers.  The  plumage  is  black,  white,  chest- 
nut brown,  and  slate  color;  length  about  twenty 

Caper.  The  unopened  flower-bud  of  a  low 
trailing  shrub,  which  grows  from  the  crevices  of 
rocks  and  walls,  and  among  rubbish,  in  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Hcked 
and  pickled  in  vinegar  and  salt  they  are  much 
used  as  a  condiment  (caper-sauce  being  especially 
the  accompaniment  of  boiled  mutton).  The 
plant  was  introduced  into  Britain  as  early  as 
1596,  but  has  never  been  grown  on  a  large  scale. 
The  flower-buds  of  the  marsh-marigold  and 
nasturtium  are  frequently  pickled  andeaten  as 
a  substitute  for  capers. 

Capsicum.  A  genus  of  annual,  sub- 
shrubby  plants,  order  SolanaeetB,  with  a  wheel- 
shaped  corolla,  projecting  and  converging  sta- 
mens, and  a  many-seeded  berry.  'Iney  are 
chiefly  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
China,  Braiil,  and  Egypt,  but  have  spread  to 
various  other  tropical  or  sub-tropical  countries, 
being  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  which  in  some 
reaches  the  size  of  an  orange,  is  fleshy  and  vari- 
ously colored,  and  contains  a  pungent  principle. 
which  is  present  also  and  more  largely  in  the 
seed.  The  fruit  or  pod  is  used  for  pickles, 
sauces,  etc.,  and  also  medicinally. 

Caraway.         An     umbelliferous     biennial 

!>lant,  with  a  tapering  fleshy  root,  a  striated 
urrowed  stem,  and  white  or  pinkish  flowers. 
It  produces  a  well-known  seed  used  in  confec- 
tionery, and  from  which  both  a  carminative  oil 
is  extracted  and  the  liqueur  called  k&mmel  pre- 

Cardlnal  Bird.  A  North  American  bird  I 
of  the  finch  family,  with  a  fine  red  plumage,  and 
■  a  crest  on  the  head.  Its  song  resembles  that  of 
the  nightin^e,  hence  one  of  its  common  names,  | 
Virmnian  Nightingaie.  In  size  it  is  about  equal  \ 
to  the  stariing.  Called  also  Scarlet  Grosbeak  or 
Cardinal  GrosMofc  and  Redbird.  i 

Carrot.  A  biennial  umbelliferous  plant.  I 
In  gardens  there  are  three  chief  varieties.  The 
leaves  are  tripinnate,  of  a  handsome  feathery  I 
appearance.    The  plants  rise  to  the  height  of  i 


two  feet,  and  produces  white  flowers.  The  roof, 
in  ite  wild  state,  is  sm^l,  tapering,  of  a  white 
color,  and  strong-flavored;  but  that  of  the  culti- 
yated  variety  is  large,  succulent,  and  of  a  red, 
yellow,  or  pale-straw  color,  and  shows  remark- 
ably the  improvement  which  may  be  effected  by 
cultivation.  It  is  cultivated  for  the  table  and 
as  a  food  for  cattle.     Carrote  contain  a  large 

Eroportion  of  saccharine  matter,  and  attempts 
ave  been  made  to  extract  sugar  from  them. 
They  have  been  also  employed  in  distillation. 

Cfat.  A  well-known  domesticated  quadru- 
ped, order  Camivora,  the  same  name  being  alao 
given  to  allied  forms  of  the  same  order.  It  is 
believed  that  the  cat  was  originally  domesticated 
in  Egypt,  and  the  gloved  cat  of  Egypt  and 
Nubia  has  by  some  been  considered  the  original 
stock  of  the  domestic  cat,  though  more  prob- 
ably it  was  the  Egyptian  cat.    Ttwas  seldom. 


many  parts  of  Europe.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  domestic  breed  owed  its  origin  to  the 
wild  cat;  but  there  are  considerable  differences 
between  them,  the  latter  beins  lai^r,  and  hav- 
ing a  shorter  and  thicker  tail,  which  also  does 
not  taper.  The  domestic  cat  belongs  to  a  genus 
—  that  which  contains  the  lion  and  tiger  — 
better  armed  for  the  destruction  of  animal  life 
than  any  other  quadrupeds.  The  short  and 
powerful  jaws,  trenchant  teeth,  cunning  dispo- 
sition, combined  with  nocturnal  habits  (for 
which  their  eyesight  is  naturally  adapted)  and 
much  patience  in  pursuit,  ^ve  these  animals 
great  advantages  over  their  prey.  The  cat,  in 
a  degree,  partakes  of  ail  the  attributes  of  its 
race.  Its  food,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  is 
necessarily  very  various,  but  always  of  flesh  or 
fish  if  it  can  be  obtained.  Instances  of  its 
catching  the  latter  are  known,  though  usually 
the  cat  is  eitremely  averse  to  wetting  itself. 
It  is  a  very  cleanly  animal,  avoiding  to  step  in 
any  sort  of  filth,  and  preserving  its  fur  in  a 
very  neat  condition.  Its  fur  is  very  ea»ly 
injured  by  water  on  account  of  the  want  of  oil 
in  it,  and  it  can  be  rendered  highly  electric  by 
friction.  The  cat  goes  with  young  for  MXty- 
three  days,  and  brings  forth  uaualiy  from  three 
to  six  at  a  litter,  which  remain  blind  for  nine 
days.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  leas  intelligent 
than  the  dog.  but  this  is  Iw  no  means  certain. 
It  has  a  singular  power  of  finding  ite  way  home 
when  taken  to  a  distance  and  covered  up  by 
the  way.  Among  the  various  breeds  or  races 
of  cat  may  be  mentioned  the  tailless  cat  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  (and  the  Crimea);  the  tortoise- 
shell,  with  its  color  a  mixture  of  black,  white, 
and  brownish  or  fnwn  color;  the  large  Angora 
or  Persian  cat,  wth  its  long  silky  fur;  and  the 
blue  or  Carthusian,  with  long,  soft,  greyish- 
blue  fur. 

Cat- bird.  A  well-known  species  of  Amer- 
ican thrush,  which,  during  the  summer,  is 
found  throughout  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States,  frequenting  thickets  and  shrubberies. 
Its  note  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  plaint  of  a 
kitten  in  distress.  The  plumage  is  a  deep  slate- 
color  above  and  lighter  below,  and  it  is  about 
nine  inches  in  length.  In  habit  it  is  lively, 
familiar,  and  unsuspicious;    th^  aong  is  largely 
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United  States,  and  is  found  also  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  The  cat-bird  frequently  at- 
tacks the  common  black  snake,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  the  bird,  rifles  its  nest. 

Cedar.  A  tree  which  forms  fine  woods  on 
the  mountuus  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  an  eveivreen, 
grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  remarkable  foir  its 
durability.  Of  the  famous  cedars  of  Iiebanon 
comparatively  few  now  remain,  and  the  tree 
does  not  grow  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine. 
The  most'  celebrated  i^up  is  situated  not  far 
from  the  village  of  Tripoli,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  twelve  largest  trees  here  varies 
from  about  eighteen  to  forty-seven  feet.  Cedar 
timber  was  formerly  much  prized,  but  in  mod- 
em times  is  not  regarded  as  of  much  value, 
perhaps  from  the  trees  not  being  of  euflicient 
age.  Some  fine  cedars  are  met  with  in  America 
and  En^and.  The  name  is  gjven  also  to  the 
deodar,  which  is  indeed  regarded  by  many 
botaniste  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  which  produces  excellent  timber. 
It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some tree,  growing  in  the  Himalayas  to  the 
height  of  150  feet,  with  a  circumference  of 
thirty.  It  has  wide-spreading  branches,  which 
droop  a  little  at  the  extremities.  The  leaves 
are  tufted  or  solitary,  larger  than  those  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  and  very  numerous,  of  a 
dark-bluish  green,  and  covered  with  a  glaucous 
bloom.  The  cones  are  rather  larger  than  those 
of  the  Lebanon  cedar,  and  very  resinous.  The 
wood  is  well  adapted  for  building  purposes, 
being  compact  and  very  enduring. 

Cnameleon  (ka-Tni'li-on).  A  genus  of 
reptiles  belonging  to  the  Saurian  or  lizard  order, 
a  native  of  parts  of  Aaa,  Africa,  and  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  best-known  species  has  a  naked 
body  six  or  seven  inches  long,  with  a  prebenaile 
tail  of  about  five  inches,  and  feet  suitable  for 
grasping  branches.  The  skin  is  cold  to  the  touch, 
and  contains  smaU  gr^ns  or  eminences  of  a 
btuish-gray  color  in  the  shade,  but  in  the  light 
of  the  BUn  all  parts  of  the  body  become  of  a 
grayish-brown  or  tawny  color.  It  possesses  the 
cunous  faculty,  however,  of  changing  its  color, 
either  in  accordance  with  its  environment,  or 
with  its  temper  whew  disturbed,  the  chanee  being 
due  to  the  presence  of  clear  or  pigment-bearing 
contractile  cells  placed  at  various  depths  in  the 
skin,  their  contractions  and  dilatations  being 
under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system. 
Their  power  of  fasting  and  habit  of  inflating 
themselves  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  they  lived 
on  air,  but  they  are  in  reality  insectivorous, 
takine  their  prey  by  rapid  movements  of  a  long 
viscia  tongue.  In  general  habit  they  are  dull 
and  torpid. 

CbamolH.  A  species  of  goat-like  antelope 
inhabiting  high  inaccessible  mountains  in  Europe 
and  Western  Asia.  Its  horns,  which  are  about 
siK  or  seven  inches  long,  are  round,  almost 
smooth,  perpendicular  and  straight  until  near 
the  tip,  where  they  suddenly  terminate  in  a 
hook  directed  backwards  and  downwards.  Its 
hair  is  brown  in  winter,  brown  fawn  cpl< 


summer,  and  gra^sb  in  spring.    The  head  is  of 

a  pale  yellow  color  with  a  black  band  from  the 
nose  to  the  ears  and  surrounding  the  eyes.  Tiie 
tail  is  black.  Its  agility,  the  nature  of  its  haunts, 
and  its  powers  of  smell,  render  its  pursuit  an 
exceedingly  difficult  and  hazardous   occupation. 

Chimpanzee.  The  native  Guinea  name 
of  a  laige  West  and  Central  African  ape  belong- 
ing to  the  anthropoid  or  man-like  monkeys,  ami 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  gorilla.  When  full 
grown  it  is  sometimes  about  five  feet  high,  with 
black  hair,  and  is  not  so  large  and  powerful  as 
the  gorilla.  Like  the  oratig,  it  has  the  hair  on 
its  forearm  turned  backwards,  but  differs  from 
it  in  having  an  additional  dorsal  vertebra  and  a 
thirteenth  pair  of  ribs.  It  walks  erect  better 
than  most  of  the  apes.  It  feeds  on  fruits,  often 
robs  the  gardens  of  the  natives,  and  construct^ 
a  sort  of  nest  amongst  the  branches.  It  is  com- 
mon in  menageries,  where  it  shows  much  intel- 
ligence and  docility. 

Chrysanthemuin.  A  genus  of  herba- 
ceous or  slightly  shrubby  plants,  distinguiahed 
by  their  hemispherical  involucre  beine  composed 
of  imbricatod  scales  which  are  membraneous  at 
the  edges,  and  large  naked  receptacles.  The 
ox-eye  daisy  is  a  common  weed  in  hay-fields, 
where  its  flowers,  which  are  white  with  a  vellow 
disk,  are  conspicuous.  The  com  marigold  has 
large  golden-yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  handsome 
but  mischievous  weed  in  cornfields.  The  species, 
however.  wMch  holds  so  high  a  rank  among 
florists'  flowers  is  a  plant  which  has  been  long 
familiar  to  us  from  its  frequent  appearance  in 
Chinese  drawings,  but  has  of  late  years  been 
improved  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  prized  for 
its  intrinsic  beauty,  and  not  simply  from  its 
valuable  property  of  blooming  in  November 
and  December. 

Cloves.  A  very  pungent  aromatic  strife, 
the  dried  flower-buds  oi CaryophyUv»  aTomatkv*, 
a  native  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  belonging  to 
the  myrtle  tribe,  now  cultivated  in  Sumatra, 
Mauritius,  Malacca,  Jamaica,  ete.  The  tree  is 
a  handsome  evergreen  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  high,  with  large  elliptic  smooth  leaves  and 
numerous  purplish  flowers  on  jointed  stalks. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds  in  the  volatile 
oil  for  which  the  flowei^buds  are  prized.  Th* 
spice  yields  a  very  fragrant  odor,  and  has  a 
bitterish,  pungent,  and  warm  taste.  It  is  some- 
times employed  as  a  hot  and  stimulating  metU- 
cine,  but  is  more  frequently  used  in  culinary 
preparations. 

Cocoanut  or  Coco-nut.  A  woody  fruit 
of  an  oval  shape,  from  three  or  four  to  six  or 
eight  inches  in  length,  covered  with  a  fibrous 
husk,  and  lined  internally  with  a  white,  firm, 
and  fleshy  kernel.  The  tree  which  produces  the 
cocoa-nut  is  a  palm,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  high. 
The  trunk  is  straight  and  naked,  and  surmounted 
by  a  crown  of  feather-like  leaves.  The  nuts 
hang  from  the  summit  of  the  tree  in  clusters  of 
a  dozen  or  more  together.  The  external  rind  of 
the  nuts  has  a  smooth  surface.  This  incloses 
an  extremely  fibrous  substance,  of  considerable 
thiclmess,  which  immediately  surrounds  the 
nut.  The  fibrous  coat  of  the  nut  is  made  into 
tlie  well-known  cocoa-nut  matting;  the  coarse 
yam  obtained  from  it  is  called  coiT,  which  is  also 
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used  for  cordage.  Tbe  hard  abell  of  the  nut  ia 
polished  and  i^ide  into  a  cup  or  other  domestic 
ut«nal.  The  fronds  are  wrought  into  basketa, 
broonis,  mats,  sacks,  and  many^  other  useful 
articles;  the  trunks  are  mode  into  boats  or 
funush  timber  for  the  construction  of  houses. 
By  boring  tbe  tree  a  white  sweetish  liauor  called 
teddy  ejEudea  from  the  wound,  and  yields  by  dia- 
Ulktion  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  spirit  called 
orodc.  A  kind  of  sugar  called  jaggery  is  also 
obtained  from  the  juice  by  InspiBSation. 

Coffee.  Is  the  seed  of  an  evergreen  sbrub 
which  is  cultivated  in  hot  climates,  and  ia  a 
native  of  Abysmnia  and  of  Arabia.  This  shrub 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves 
are  green,  glossy  on  the  upper  surface,  and  the 
flowers  are  white  and  Bweet-scented.  The  fruit 
is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  the  uze  of  a  cherry, 
and  of  a  dark-red  color  when  ripe.  Each  of 
these  eont^ns  two  cells,  and  each  cell  a  wngle 
eeed,  which  is  the  coffee  as  we  tee  it  before  it 
undergoes  the  process  of  roasting.  Great  at- 
tention is  pud  to  the  culture  of  coilee  in  Arabia. 
The  trees  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  nurseries 
and  afterwards  planted  out  in  moigt  and  shady 
situations,  on  sloping  grounds  or  at  the  foot  of 
mountains.  Care  is  taken  to  conduct  little  rills 
of  water  to  their  roots,  which  at  certain  aeasoDs 
require  to  be  conatantK'  surrounded  with  moist- 
ure. When  the  fruit  has  attained  its  maturity 
cloths  are  placed  under  the  trees,  and  upon  these 
the  laborers  shake  it  down.  They  afterwards 
spread  tbe  berries  on  mats,  and  expose  them 
to  the  sun  to  dry.  The  husk  ia  then  broken  off 
by  large  and  lieavy  rollers  of  wood  or  iron. 
When  the  coffee  haa  been  thus  cleared  of  its 
huak  it  is  again  dried  in  the  sun,  and,  lastly, 
winnowed  with  a  large  fan,  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  it  from  the  pieces  of  husks  with  which 
it  is  intermingled.  A  pound  of  coffee  is  Kcner- 
ally  more  thui  the  produce  of  one  tree;  out  a 
tree  in  great  vigor  will  produce  three  or  four 

Siunds.  Tbe  best  coffee  is  imported  from 
ocha,  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  ia  packed  in  large 
bales,  each  containing  a  number  of  smaller  bales, 
and  when  good  appears  fresh  and  of  a  greenish- 
olive  color.  Next  m  quality  to  the  Mocna  coffee 
may  perhaps  be  ranked  tiiat  of  Southern  India 
and  tnat  of  Ceylon,  which  is  strong  and  well 
flavored.    Java  and  Central  America  also  pro- 


than  any  other,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
as  regards  quality.  Liberian  coffee  may  also 
be  mentioned.  American  coffee  holds  m  the 
judgment  of  all  Orientals  the  very  last  rank. 
The  Dutch  were  the  first  to  extend  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee  beyond  the  countries  to  which  it 
is  native.  About  1690,  some  coffee  seeds  were 
brought  to  Java,  where  they  were  plant«i  and 
produced  fruit.  By  1718,  the  Dutch  planters 
of  Surinam  had  entered  on  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  with  success,  and  ten  years  after  it  was 
introduced  from  that  colony  by  the  English  into 
Jamaica,  and  by  the  French  into  Martinique. 
It  was  not  till  1774,  that  tbe  planters  of  Brazil, 
now  the  greatest  producers  of  coffee  in  the  world, 
commenced  its  cultivation.  Coffee  as  an  article 
of  diet  is  of  but  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion.   To  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  wholly 


unknown.  From  Arabia  it  passed  to  fjiypt 
and  Turkej^  whence  it  waa  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  a  Turkey  merehant  named  Edwards  in 
1652,  whose  Greek  servant,  named  Fasqua,  first 
opened  a  coffee-house  in  London.  In  1671,  an 
Armenian  named  Pascal  set  up  a  coffee-house 
in  Paris.  In  Great  Britain  much  leas  is  drunk 
than  on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  tea  being  the  British  national 
beverage.  The  excellence  of  coffee  depends  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  skill  and  attention  exer- 
cised in  roasting  it.  If  it  be  too  litUe  roasted 
devoid  of  flavor,  and  if  too  much  it  becomes 
acrid,  and  has  a  disagreeable,  burned  taste. 

CondOF.  A  South  American  bird,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  vulturine  birds.  In  it«  essen- 
tial features  it  resembles  the  common  vultures, 
differing  from  them  mainly  in  the  large  cartila- 
ginous caruncle  which  surmounts  its  beak,  and  in 
the  large  size  of  Its  oval  and  longitudinal  noatrili 
placed  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  cere.  De- 
"lite  the  many  stories  of  its  gigantic  proportions, 

iumboldt  met  withnospecimena  whose  mngsex- 
ceeded  nine  feet  in  expanse,  though  it  h^  oe- 
ionaUy  been  known  to  attain  an  expanse  of 
fourteen  feet.  It  is  found  in  greatest  numbers 
in  the  Andes  chain,  frequenting  regions  from 
10,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
where  they  breed,  deporting  their  two  white 
eggs  on  the  bare  rock.  They  are  generallr  to  be 
seen  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  and  only  descend 
to  the  plains  under  stress  of  hunger,  when  they 
will  succeasfully  attack  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and 
bullocks.  They  prefer  camon,  however,  and, 
when  tiiey  have  opportunity,  gorge  themselves 
until  they  become  incapable  of  risinr  from  the 
ground,  and  so  become  a  prey  to  the  Indians. 

Crab.  The  popular  name  for  a  considerable 
group  of  invertebrate  animals  tielonging  to  tbe 
class  Crustacea,  of  which  them  are  numerous 
species,  exceedingly  various  in  size,  color,  and 
modes  of  living.  Like  other  crustaceans,  their 
bodies  are  covered  by  an  external  skeleton  or 
calcareous  crust;  they  have  ten  jointed  limbs, 
adapted  for  walking;  and  the  breathing  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  gills,  which  are  somewhat 
like  a  pyramid  in  form,  and  in  the  edible  crabs 
are  popularly  called  dead  men's  fin^rs.  The 
head  and  breast  are  united,  constituting  tbe 
cephaioOiorax,  and  tbe  wtude  covered  by  a  strong 
carapace,  which  is  broader  than  it  is  long.  The 
tail,  or  abdomen,  is  very  shftrt,  and  is  tucked  up 
beneath  the  cephalotboiax  out  of  view;  it  is 
employed  by  the  females  to  carry  the  qfgs.  In 
all  the  essential  points  of  their  anatomy  the 
crabs  do  not'  differ  from  the  lobster  and  the 
crayfish,  but  they  are  decidedly  higher  in  their 
organiiation.  Toe  sense  of  sight  is  peculiarly 
acute,  and  enables  them  to  distinKuisfa  the  ap- 
proach of  objects  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  mouth  is  furnished  with  several  p^ra  of 
strong  jaws;  in  addition  to  which  the  stomach 
has  it^  internal  surface  studded  with  hard  pro- 
jections, or  teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  grinding 
the  food.  The  liver  is  of  great  sixe,  and  con- 
stitutes that  soft,  rich,  yeUow  subatanco,  found 
immediately  beneath  the  shell,  and  called  the 
tat  of  the  crab.  The  crabs,  like  the  lobsters, 
"moult,"  or  throw  off  their  entire  calcareous  cov- 
ering, periodically,  when  they  are  strft  and  help- 
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less,  and  usually  buiy  tbemaelves  in  the  sand 
until  a  new  crust  is  formed.  Most  of  them  are 
littoral  in  their  habits,  dwelling  upon  the  shores 
of  the  sea  or  those  of  creeks  and  rivers,  but  some 
few  live  inland,  and  are  known  ae  land  crabs. 
One  remarkable  species  inhabits  holes  in  the 
highest  hills  and  mountains  of  Jamaica  and 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  When  the  . 
season  for  spawning  arrives,  they  proceed  to  the  . 
sea  in  a  body  of  many  millions,  a  journey  which  I 
occupies  some  weeks.  Having  deposited  their  I 
eggs  in  the  sand,  tbey  return,  traveling  only  by  I 
ni^t,  and  arrive  emaciated  and  exhausted. 

Crane.  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  Gralla,  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  long  migrations.  In  these  journeys  they 
usually  fly  in  Targe  flocks  led  by  a  single  leader,  j 
the  whole  assemblage  assuming  a  wedge-like 
form,  and  the  leadership  is  continually  changed, 
so  that  it  is  occupied  in  succession  by  even- 
crane  in  the  flock.  The  common  crane  breeds 
a  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  Siberia,  and  mi- 
rates  southwards  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
_t  is  a  fine  bird,  attaining  nearly  five  feet  in 
height;  with  the  exception  of  the  neck,  which 
is  black,  the  body  is  of  a  uniform  ashy-grey;  it 
has  a  noble  ana  graceful  carriage,  and  the 
feathers  on  its  tail,  which  rise  up  in  undulating 
cluBt«rB,  adds  much  to  its  elegance.  It  frequents 
large  plains  and  marshes,  and  feeds  miscellan- 
eously on  fish,  reptiles,  frogs,  molluscs,  worms, 
insects,  and  even  small  mammals.  When  the 
breeding  seaspn  arrives,  the  birds  break  up  their 
social  compact,  and  pair  off  for  the  purpose  of 
reproduction  and  rearing  the  young.  The'  nest, 
in  which  are  usually  laid  two  eggs,  is  roughly 
constructed  on  the  ground,  and  the  male  shares 
with  the  female  the  cares  of  incubation.  Whan 
caught  young,   cranes  are  easily   tamed.     The 

Simes  and  dances  in  which  they  are  said  to  in- 
ulge  are  not  mere  idle  stories;  it  is  cert^nly 
true  that  these  birds  form  groups  in  various 
fashions,  advance  towards  one  another,  make 
a  kind  of  salutation,  and  adopt  the  strangest 
postures.  The  Demoiselle  crane  is  remarkable 
lor  two  beautiful  clusters  of  white  feathers  on 
either  nde  of  its  head,  and  for  a  black  pendent 
tuft  down  the  breast.  Ita  size  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  common  crane,  and  its  shape  is 
still  more  elegant.  It  Is  a  native  of  Turkey, 
Northern  Africa,  and  some  parts  of  Asia.  The 
created  crane  has  the  top  of  its  head  adorned 
with  a  tuft  of  feathers,  which  it  has  the  power 
of  spreading  out  like  a  fan.  It  inhabits  the 
eastern  and  nortilem  coasts  of  Africa,  and  some 
of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Crocodile.  A  genus,  family,  and  order  of 
saurian  reptiles,  comprising  the  lairest  living 
forms  of  reptiles.  Tiie  characters  or  the  order 
Crocodilia  are  as  follows:  The  skin  is  covered 
with  square,  bony  plates;  the  tail  is  long  and 
compressed  laterally.  The  four  feet  are  short, 
and  there  are  five  toes  on  each  of  the  two  fore- 
feet, and  four  on  each  of  the  two  hind-feet,  the 
latter  more  or  less  webbed ;  the  limbs  are  feeble. 
The  jaws  are  long  and  their  gape  of  enormous 
width.  The  nostrils  are  at  the  extremity  of 
the  snout,  and  capable  of  being  closed  to  pre- 
vent ingress  of  water.  The  heart  is  four-cham- 
bered.     The    families    now    existing    are    the 


AUigatorida,  CrocodUida:,  and  Gavialidtt.  The 
alligators  are  all'New  World  forms.  The  gavial 
proper  is  confined  to  the  East  Indies.  The 
CrocodUida,  to  which  family  the  crocodile  be- 
longs, have  unequal  teeth  and  no  abdominal 
plates,  and  the  cervical  and  dorsal  plates  are 
distinct  for  the  most  part.  The  crocodile  of 
the  Nile  is  the  best-known  member  of  the  order; 
another  species  is  met  with  in  South  Asia, 
Sunda,  and  the  Moluccas.  The  crocodile  is 
formidable  from  its  great  uze  and  strength,  but 
on  shore  \ta  shortness  of  limb,  great  length  of 
body,  and  difficulty  of  turning  enable  men  and 
animals  readily  to  escape  pursuit.  In  the  water 
it  is  active  and  formidable.  It  is  exclusively 
carnivorous,  and  always  prefers  its  food  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction.  In  Egypt  it  is  no  longer 
found   except  in   the   upper  or  more  southern 

eirts,  where  the  heat  is  greatest  and  the  popu- 
tion  least  numerous.  Crocodiles  are  still 
QjoD  enough  in  the  river  Senegal,  the  Congo, 
^  ir,  etc.  They  grow  sometimes  to  a  length 
oT  thirty  feet,  and  apparently  live  to  a  vast  age. 
"row,,  the  crow  family.  They  are  very 
ivorous,  and  remarkable  for  their  intelli- 
gence. The  familv,  widely  diffused  over  the 
world,    includes   the   common    crow,   and   the 


_.  remarkable  for  its  gremrious  and  predatory 
habits.  They  pair  in  March;  the  old  repair 
their  nests,  the  young  frame  new  onesj  but  they 
are  such  thieves,  that  while  the  one  is  fetching 
materials,  the  other  must  keep  wat«h  to  prevent 
the  rising  fabric  from  being  plundered  By  their 
neighbors.  As  soon  as  the  nest  is  finished  and 
the  eggs  produced  (five,  bluish-green,  with  dark 
blotches),  the  male  takes  upon  nimself  the  care 
of  providing  for  his  mate,  which  he  continues 
during  the  whole  period  of  incubation.  They 
fretjuent  the  same  rookeries  for  years,  but  allow 
no  intruders  into  their  community.  They  feed 
chiefly  on  worms  and  the  larvs  of  insects; 
they  also  eat  grain  and  seeds,  whence  they  have 
sometimes  been  supposed  injurious  to  the  farmer; 
but  they  amply  repay  him  for  what  they  take 
by  destroying  the  vermin  in  his  fields. 

Cypress.  A  genus  of  coniferous  trees. 
The  common  European  cypress  is  a  dark-colored 
evergreen  with  extremely  small  leaves,  entirely 
covering  the  branches.  It  has  a  quadrangular, 
or,  where  the  top  branches  diminish  in  length, 
pyramidal  shape.  Cypress  trees,  though  of  a 
somewhat  somber  and  gloomy  appearance,  may 
be  used  with  great  effect  in  shrubberies  and 
gardens.  They  are  much  valued  also  on  ac- 
count of  their  wood,  which  is  hard,  compact, 
and  very  durable,  of  a  reddish  color  and  a  pleas- 
ant smell.  It  was  used  at  funerals  and  as  an 
emblem  of  mourning  by  the  ancients.  Amon^t 
other  members  of  the  genus  are  the  Indian 
cypress;  the  Cypres  pendula,  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan;  the  incense-bearing  cypress,  a 
native  of  Mexico;  and  the  evergreen  American 
cypress  or  white  cedar.  The  deciduous  cypress 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  is  frequently 
called  the  Virginian  cypress.  Its  timber  is 
valuable,  and  under  water  is  almost  imperish- 
able. In  parts  of  the  United  States  this  cypress 
constitutes  forests  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent. 
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I>eer.  A  genua  of  ruminant  quadrupeds 
now  constituting  the  family  Cervidci,  which  some 
naturaliets  have  divided  into  &  number  of  genera, 
whilst  others  still  regard  it  as  forming  onlv  one. 
Deer  are  animals  of  graceful  form,  combining 
much  conipactnesa  and  strength  with  slender- 
nees  of  limb  and  fleetnesa.  They  use  their  powei^ 
ful  horns  for  weapons  of  defense,  and  sometimes 
of  offense;  but  in  general  they  trust  to  flight  for 
their  safety.  They  have  a  long  neck,  a  small 
head,  which  they  carry  high,  large  ears,  and 
large  full  eyes.  In  most  of  tnem  there  is,  below  ; 
each  eye,  a  sac  or  fold  of  the  akin,  sometimes 
very  so^l,  sometimes  of  considerable  size, 
called  the  tuborbital  srnus,  lachrymal  sinut,  or 
tear-pit,  the  tue  of  which  is  not  well  known. 
Deer  have  no  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper,  but 
eight  in  the  lower  jaw;  the  males  have  usually 
two  short  canines  in  the  upper,  but  neither  Bex 
has  any  in  the  lower  jaw;  the  prxmoiars  are 
three,  and  the  true  molars  three  on  each  side 
in  each  jaw.  They  are  distinguished  from  all 
other  ruminants  by  their  branching  horns 
(antlers),  which  in  most  of  the  species  exist  in 
the  male  sex  only;  they  are  solid  and  deciduous, 
i.  e.,  fall  off  annually,  and  are  renewed  with 
increase  of  size,  and  of  breadth  of  palmation, 
and  number  of  branches,  according  to  the  kind, 
until  the  animal  haa  reached  old  a^e,  when  the 
size  of  the  boms  begins  to  diminish  on  each 
annual  renewal.  Deer  are  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  globe  except  Australia  and  the  south 
of  Africa,  their  place  in  the  latter  region  being 
supplied  by  ant«lopea  in  extraordinary  number 
ana  variety.  Some  of  them  live  amidst  the 
snowa  of  very  northerly  regions,  and  some  in 
tropical   forests;     the   greater   number   inhabit 


animals  of  the  kindred  families  of  ATitilopidce, 
Capridce  and  Moachidce,  as  the  chamois,  the 
bouquetin,  and  the  musk.  The  flesh  (venison) 
of  most  kinds  of  deer  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table,  and  thev  have  long  been  regarded  as  among 
the  noblest  objects  of  the  chase.  Only  one  spe- 
cies, the  reindeer,  can  be  said  to  have  Deen  fully 
domesticated  and  reduced  to  the  service  of  man 
although  individuals  of  many  species  have  been 
rendered  very  tame. 

Dog.  An  animal  well  known  for  its  attach- 
ment to  mankind,  and  remarkable  for  the  al- 
most inlinite  varieties^  as  to  size,  form,  color, 
and  quality  of  the  hair,  which  the  influence  of 
domestication  has  brought  about  in  the  species. 
It  belongs  to  the  order  of  carnivorous  mammals, 
and  to  tnat  section  of  quadrupeds  which  is  dis- 
tinguished as  digitigrade.  The  zoological  genus 
is  termed  Cants,  and  includes,  besides  the  dog, 
the  jackal  and  the  wolf;  and  by  many  writers 
the  fox  ia  also  placed  in  the  same  genus.  It  is 
a  question  of  conaderable  interest  what  waa 
the  parent  stock  of  the  dog.  Some  zo()logists  are 
of  opinion  that  the  breed  is  derived  from  the 
wolf;  others  that  it  is  a  familiarized  jackal; 
all  a^ree  that  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
primitive  state  of  nature.  That  there  are  wild 
dogs,  we  Imow.  The  Dhole  of  India  and  the 
Dingo  of  Australia  are  remarkable  exampli 


which  exist  in  a  state  of  complete  independence, 
and  without  any  indication  of  a  wish  to  ap- 
proach   t)ie    dwellings    of    man.      These    dt^'. 


naif-dominion  of  man,  and  have  be- 
taken themselves  to  a  vagabond  life.  The  fooi; 
of  the  dog  is  various.  It  will  live  on  cooko-i 
vegetable  matter,  but  prefers  animal  food,  ic 
drinking,  it  laps  with  the  tongue.  It  never  per- 
spires, but  the  nose  is  naked  and  moist,  and. 
when  hot,  the  tongue  bangs  out  of  the  mouih 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  drops  from 
it.  The  female  goes  witn  young  axty-thre* 
days,  and  usually  has  about  six  or  eiglit  si  s 
litter,  though  sometimes  more.  The  voung  are 
blind  at  birth,  and  do  not  acquire  tneir  sight 
until  the  tenth  day.  The  dog  attains  ita  lull 
growth  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  ii 
IB  old  at  fifteen  years,  and  seldom  lives  beyor.  i 

renty  years. 

Eagle.  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  tbe 
order  AccipUra,  and  to  the  same  family  as  the 
falcons  and  the  hawks.  They  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  size  varies  according 
'  the  species,  but  all  attain  imponog  dim(^- 
ns.^  The  Golden  Eagle  measures  about  thn« 
t  nine  inches  in  height,  and  the  ^read  of  it; 
igs  is  nearly  ten  feet,  while  in  the  Imperii! 
Eagle  the  spread  of  the  wings  is  only  sax  feet, 
ea^e  soars  at  prodigious  heights,  and  \\' 
i  01  vision  is  verv  highly  developed.  1; 
builds  its  nests  in  the  clefts  of  the  most  inacces- 
sible rocks,  and  lays  genefally  two  or  three 
eggs;  tlie  period  of'^  incubation  ia  thirty  days. 
Ifcapturea  young,  the  eagles  are  susceptible  c; 
a  certain  amount  of  education;  when  taken  M 
they  are  quite  untamable.  Besides  the  Goldra 
Eagle  and  the  Imperial  Ea^e,  there  are  oihpr 
species,  such  as  the  Amencan  Eagle,  While- 
tailed  Eagle,  Bonclli's  Eagle,  the  Tawny  Eagle, 
and  the  Booted  Eagle;  and  numerous  smalle: 
species  are  to  be  met  with  in  tropical  region?. 

Ejlepbant*     A  genus  of  mammals,  tbe  only 

ring  representatives  of  the  order  ProboatiJtfi . 

'  animals  with  a  trunk  or  proboscis.  Tt^y  are 
exclusively  confined  to  the  tropical  regions  cf 
the  old  world,  in  the  forests  of  which  tney  livr 
in  herds.  Only  two  existing  species  ate  knowiv 
the  Asiatic  elephant  and  the  African  elephanl. 
In  both  species  the  two  upper  incisors,  or  front 
teeth,  are  enormously  developed;  constituting 
long  tusks.  Tlie  lower  incisors  are  absent,  and 
there  are  no  other  teeth  in  the  jaws  except  the 
large  molars,  or  grinders,  which  are  usually 
two  in  number  on  each  ^de  of  each  jaw.  The 
molar  teeth  are  of  very  large  nxe,  and  are  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  transverse  plates  of  enamel. 
united  together  by  dentine.  In  the  Indian  ele- 
phant the  transverse  ridges  of  enamel  are  narrow 
and  undulating,  whilst  in  the  African  elephanl 
they  enclose  lozenge-shaped  intervals.  The 
nose  is  prolonged  into  a  cylindrical  trunk,  mov- 
able in  every  direction,  highly  sendlive,  and 
terminating  in  a  finger-like,  prehensile  lob«. 
The  nostrils  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  thi^ 

Erobosoie.  The  feet  are  furnished  with  five  toes, 
lit  these  are  only  indicated  externally  by  thr 
divisions  of  the  hoof;  and  the  sole  of  the  fool 
u  formed  of  a  thick  pad  of  int^tunent,       Tlw 
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Indian  elephant  is  the  only  speciee  which  is 

now  caught  and  domesticftted ;  and,  as  it  will 
scarcely  ever  breed  io  captivity,  the  demand  for 
it  is  supplied  entirely  by  the  capture  of  adult 
wild  inaividuals,  which  are  taken  chiefly  by  the 
asastance  of  those  which  have  been  already 
tamed.  The  Indian  elephant  is  distinguished 
by  its  concave  forehead  and  its  small  eafs;  the 
African   elephant,    on   the   other   hand,    has   a 


T^'i^ 


The  African  elephant  is  chiefly  hunt 
for  the  sake  of  its  ivory,  and  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pursuit  will  ultimately ' 
end  in  the  complete  extinction  of  these  fine 
animals.  The  elephants  are  all  ve^table 
feeders,  living  almost  entirely  on  the  foliage  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  which  they  strip  off  by  means 
of  the  prehensile  trunk.  As  the  tusks  prevent 
the  animal  from  drinldng  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, the  water  is  sucked  up  by  the  trunk,  which 
is  then  inserted  in  the  mouth,  into  which  it 
empties  its  contents.  Many  species  of  fossil  ele- 
phants are  known,  the  most  familiar  of  wMch  is 
the  Mammoth. 

Falcoili  A  name  of  various  birds  of  prey, ' 
members  of  the  family  Falconidffi.     The  falcons 

S roper,  for  strength,  symmetry,  and  powers  of 
ight,  are  the  most  perfectly  developed  of  the 
feathered  race. .  They  are  digtinguished  by  hav- 
ing the  beak  curved  from  the  base,  hooked  at 
the  point,  the  upper  mandible  with  a  notch  or 
tooth  on  its  cutting  edge  on  either  aide,  wings 
long  and  powerful,  the  second  feather  rather  the ' 
longest,  legs  short  and  strong.  The  larzest  | 
European  falcons  are  the  jerfalcon  or  gyrfalcon  ^ 
proper,  a  native  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  ■ 
and  the  Iceland  falcon;  to  which  may  be  also, 
added  the  Greenland  falcon.  Between  these 
three  speciee  much  confusion  at  one  time  pre- 
vailed, but  they  are  now  distinctly  defined  and 
described.  In  the  Greenland  falcon  the  pre- 
vailing color  at  all  ages  is  white,  in  the  Iceland 
falcon,  dark.  The  latter  more  nearly  resembles 
the  true  gyrfalcon  of  Norway,  which,  however, 
is  generaRy  darker,  rather  smaller,  but  with  a 
longer  tail.  The  average  length  of  &ny  of  these 
falcons  is  about  two  feet.  The  Greenland 
species  used  to  be  the  most  hiehiy  prized  by 
falconers.  Its  food  conasts  chiefly  of  ptar- 
migans, hares,  and  water-fowl.  It  is  found 
over  a  wide  range  of  northern  territory.     The 

Kregrine  falcon  is  not  so  large  as  the  jerfalcon, 
it  more  elegant  in  shape.  It  chiefly  inhab- 
its wild  districts,  and  nestles  among  rocks. 
It    preys    on    grouse,    partridges,    ptarmigans, 

fiigeons,  rabbits,  etc.  Its  flight  is  exceeding- 
y  swift,  said  to  be  as  much  as   ISO  miles  an 

Ferns.  A  natural  order  of  cryptogamous 
or  flowerless  plants,  forming  the  highest  group 
of  the  acrogens  or  summit-growers.  They  are 
leatjf  plants,  the  leaves,  or  more  properly  fronds, 
arising  from  a  rhizome  or  root^stock,  or  from  a 
hollow  arborescent  trunk,  and  being  circinate  in 
vernation,  a  terra  descriptive  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  fronds  are  rolled  up  before  they 


tropical  forests  the  tree-ferns  rival  the  pakns, 
rising  sometimes  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet.  Fema  are  very  abundant  as  fossil  plants. 
The  earliest  known  forms  occur  in  Devonian 
rocks.  Various  systems  of  classification  for 
ferns  have  been  proposed.  At  present  the  order 
is  usually  divided  mto  six  or  eight  sub-orders 
tribes   distinguished    by   difTereocea   in    the 


of  the  sori  and  on  the  venation.  The  larg 
division  is  that  of  the  Polypodiacefe,  to  which 
belong  the  polypody,  the  lady-fern,  the  bracken, 
the  hard-fern,  the  spleenwort,  the  maiden-hfdr, 
the  hart's-tongue  fern,  etc.  A  few  of  the  ferns 
are  used  medicinally,  mostly  as  demulcents  and 
astringents.    Some  yield  food. 

Flsbes.  The  lowest  class  of  back-boned 
animals,  or  that  divi^on  of  the  animal  kingdom 
which  IS  known  to  loOlogists  as  Verfe&rota. 
They  are  wholly  adapted  for  an  aquatic  mode 
of  life.  The  shape  of  the  body  is  such  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  least  possible  friction  in  swim- 
ming, and  thus  to  admit  of  rapid  locomotion 
in  water.  To  this  end  also,  as  well  as  for  pur- 
poses of  defense,  the  body  is  usually  covered 
with  a  coating  of  scales.  The  limbs,  when 
present,  are  always  in  the  form  of  fins,  but  one 
or  both  pairs  may  be  wanting ;  the  anterior  or 
fore  limbs  are  known  as  the  pectoral  fins,  and 
the  posterior  or  hind  limbs  as  the  ventral  fins. 
Besides  the  fins  which  represent  the  limbs, 
fishes  possess  other  fins  placed  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  body;  one  or  two  of  these  run  along 
the  back,  and  are  known  as  the  dorsal  fins,  one 
or  two  lie  on  the  belly,  near  the  vent,  known  as 
the  anal  fins,  and  a  broad  fin  at  the  extremity 
of  the  spinal  column  is  called  the  caudal  or  tail 
fin.  The  tail  fin  is  always  set  vertically  in 
fishes,  so  as  to  work  from  side  to  side,  and  la 
the  chief  organ  of  progression;  it  differs  alto- 
gether from  the  horizontal  expansion  which 
constitutes  the  tail  of  whales,  dolphins,  dugones, 
and  manatees  —  animals  which  belong  to  tne 
class  of  mammals.  In  the  form  of  the  tail, 
fishes  exhibit  two  very  distinct  types  of  struc- 
ture, termed  respectiveiv  the  homocercal  and  the 
heterocercal  type  of  tail.  The  homocercal  tail 
is  the  one  which  most  commonly  occurs  in 
existing  fishes,  and  it  is  cliaractenzed  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  lobes  of  the  tail  are  equal, 
and  the  spinal  column  stops  short  at  its  base; 
in  the  heterocercal  tail,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  in  many  fos^  specimens  of  the  fish  class, 
the  spinal  column  is  prolonged  into  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  tail,  so  thai  the  tail  becomes  un- 
equally lobed.  All  the  fins  are  supported  by 
bony  spines,  or  rays,  wMch  are  of  two  kinds, 
termed  respectively  spinous  rays  and  soft  rays. 
Further,  to  aid  in  supporting  themselves  at 
varying  depths  in  the  water,  most  fishes  are 
provided  with  a  sac  containing  gas,  situated 
above  the  alimentary  tube,  and  known  as  the 
air  or  swim  bladder,  by  the  filling  or  emptying 
of  which  the  fish  is  rendered  heavier  or  lighter 
in  comparison  with  the  surrounding  water.  The 
skeletiMi  of  most  fishes  consists  entirely  of  bone, 
but  in  some  it  is  partly  of  bone  and  partly  ot 
cartilage,  and  in  a  few  it  remains  permanently 
cartilaginous.  ^^  ■ 
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FlstmlDgo.  A  genua  of  neb-foot«d  birds' 
which  nuy  be  regarded  as  m  some  reepects  intef- 
medtate  between  the  storks  and  the  aucks,  their 
long  legs  ftnd  necks  giving  ttkem  a  resemblance 
to  the  former,  while  their  webbed  feet  connect 
them  with  the  latter.  There  are  nine  species  of 
true  flamingoes.  Their  food  appears  to  be  mol- ' 
lusca,  spawn,  grasB,  wat«r  phuite,  insects,  etc., 
which  they  fish  up  by  means  of  their  loiie  neck. 

They  breed  in  companies  in  mud-^ts  or 
inundated  marshes,  raising  up  the  mud  into  a 
small  hillock,  which  is  concave  at  the  top  so  as 
to  form  a  nest.  In  this  hollow  the  female  lays 
her  eggs,  and  hatches  them  by  sitting  on  them 
with  Der  legs  doubled  up  under  her. 

The  young,  which  never  exceed  three  in  num- 
ber, do  not  fly  till  they  have  nearly  attained 
their  full   erowth,   though   they  can   run   very 


mon  American  species  is  of  a  deep  red  color, 
with  black  quilla.  It  is  peculiar  to  tropical 
America,  migrating  in  summer  to  the  Southern, 
and  rarely  to  the  Middle  States. 

Flax.  A  fiber  obtained  from  a  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Linaeta.  Common  flax  (Linum 
uniotiMtmum)  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  slender 
erect  stem,  two  or  three  feet  high,  which  is 
grown  in  large  quantities  in  Italy,  Russia,  Sax- 
ony, Belgium,  Holland,  and  Northern  France, 
but  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
country.  After  being  cut,  and  allowed  to  drr. 
the  fls^  undergoes  a  process  called  rating,  in 
order  to  remove  resiDoua  and  glutinous  sub- 
stances, and  dirinte^te  the  woody  portions  of 
the  stem.  The  flax  is  steeped  in  water,  and  aft«r 
a  Ume  a  process  of  fermentation  seta  in,  by  which 
the  resinous  and  glutinous  substances  are  decom- 
posed. The  fibers  are  then  fre^  from  portiona 
of  woody  matter,  and  separated  one  from  an- 
other by  a  process  known  as  ■cutcAtno.  The 
seeds  of  the  flax  plant  are  also  a  valuable  article 
of  commerce. 

Flea>  A  name  for  several  insects  regarded 
by  entomologists  as  constituting  a  distinct  order 
Aphaniptera,  because  the  wines  are  inconspicu- 
ous scaloB.  All  the  species  of  the  genua  are  very 
similar  to  the  common  flea.  It  has  two  eyes  and 
six  feet;  the  feelers  are  like  threads;  tne  oral 
appendages  are  modified  into  piercing  stilets 
and  a  suctorial  proboscis.  The  flea  is  remark- 
able for  its  a^Uty,  leaping  to  a  surprising  dis- 
tance, and  its  nite  is  very  troublesome. 

Flounder.     One  of   the  flat-fishes,  faniily 
Pleuronectida,  genus    Pkuronectei         "'  ' 
the  common  flounder  being  the  Pi 

Platata  fie»ua.     It  is  one  of  the  mot 

the  Bat-fishes,  and  is  found  along  the  shores  of 
almost  all  countries.  The  body  is  extremely 
flattened  at  the  sides.  Flouncfers  have  been 
successfully  troniif erred  to  fresh -water  ponds. 
They  feed  upon  Crustacea,  worms,  and  sniall 
fishes,  and  are  much  used  as  food.  The  Anus- 
flounder  is  the  PlenTonectM  argut,  a  native  of  the 
American  seas. 

Floiver.  That  part  of  a  plant  in  which  the 
organs  of  reproduction  ittamens  and  piatih)  are 
mtuated.  The  parts  are  arranged  in  whorls. 
In  a  complete  Sower  the  outer  one  consists  of  the 
calyx,  formed  of  one  or  more  leaves  termed  ttpalt; 


the  next  is  the  corolla,  composed  of'  one  or  more 
p^aU;  the  third  whoii  is  formed  by  the  stamens, 
and  the  innermost  of  the  pistils.  Sometimes 
there  is  only  one  whorl  of  floral  leaves,  and  then 
the  flower  is  said  to  be  monochlamydeous;  if 
neither  whorl  is  present,  it  is  termed  aehlamy- 
deoua.  If  both  calyx  and  corolla  are  present, 
but  so  blended  together  that  they  are  not  easily 
distinguished,  the  floral  envelope  is  called  a 
perianM.  DouhU  or  semi-doUMe  flowers  are 
those,  in  which  through  the  effect  of  cultivation, 
what  should  be  stamens  are  chanEed  into  petals, 
as  in  the  rose,  camellias,  carnations,  etc.  The 
colors  and  odors  of  flowers  are  subjects  u 


which  they  immediately  depend  are  partially 
known;  but  How  the  uiemical  changes  are 
wrought,  and  what  various  purposes  tney  all 
serve  as  to  the  plant  itself,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  even  begun  to  be  ascertained.  Both 
colors  and  odors  ai%  more  or  less  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays.  They  also  are  some- 
times modified  by  soil;  and  divernties  of  txAor 
have  been  obtained  in  cultivated  flowers  hy 
changing  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 

Fly.  A  winged  insect  of  various  genera  and 
species,  whose  distinguishing  characteristics  are 
that  the  wings  are  transparent  and  have  no  cases 
or  covers.  Bv  these  marks  flies  are  distinguished 
from  beetles,  butterflies,  grasshoppers,  etc.  The 
true  flies  or  Diptera  have  only  two  wings,  viz; 
the  anterior  pair.  In  common  language,  fty  is 
the  bouae-fly,  of  the  genus  Af  u>co.  The  house- 
fly is  found  wherever  man  is,  and  in  hot  weather 


reeding  on  dry  auoatances,  it  exudes  a  liquid, 
which|by  moistening  them,  fits  them  to  besueked. 
From  its  feet  being  oeaet  with  hairs,  each  termi- 
nating in  a  disc  which  is  supposed  to  act  as  a 
sucker,  it  can  walk  on  smooth  surfaces,  as  a  ceil- 
ing, even  with  its  back  down.  The  female  lays 
her  eggs  in  dungor  refuse;  the  larvK  are  small 
white  worms.  They  change  into  pupte  without 
casting  their  skins,  and  in  nxim  eight  to  fourteen 
days  the  perfect  fly  emerges.  Tbc  very  small 
flies  and  tne  very  large  ones  often  seen  about 
houses  belong  to  other  species. 

FlylQgr-llBh.  A  name  common  to  various 
fishes  which  have  the  power  of  sustaining  them> 
selves  for  a  time  in  trie  air  by  means  of  their 
large  pectoral  fins.  Generally,  however,  the 
name  is  limited  to  the  species  of  the  genus  Exo- 
catus,  which  belongs  to  the  family  Scombereso- 
cidce  (mackerel-pikes).  The  pectoral  fins,  which 
are  very  large,  are  the  principal  instruments  in 
their  flight,  serving  to  sustain  the  fish  tempor- 
arily in  the  air  after  it  has  acquired  an  initial 
velocity  in  its  rush  through  the  water.  It  can 
pass  through  the  air  to  a  considerable  distance, 
sometimes  aa  much  as  200  yards,  which  it  does 
to  escape  from  the  attacks  of  other  fishes,  espec- 
ially the  dolphin.  It  is  most  common  between 
the  tropics.  The  best-known  species  are  Bxo- 
ctriuB  volHans,  abundant  in  the  wanner  parts 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  Exoctdua  exilien*  of  the 
Mediterranean.  By  some  naturalists  this  genus 
has  been  subdivided  into  several,  ehancteriied 
hy  the  presence  or  absence  of  Wbels.    . 
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genua  of  rodent 
squirrelB),  to  which 
the  skin  of  the  flank,  extending  between  the  fore 
tmd  hind  lees,  Imparta  the  faculty  of  supporting 
themselves  for  a  moment  in  the  air,  aa  with  & 
parachute,  and  of  making  very  great  leaps. 
Tile  European  flying-squirrel  is  a  native  of  tne 
forests  in  the  colder  parts  of  £uroi>e  and  Asia; 
the  American  flying-squirrel  lives  in  troops  in 
the  western  parts  of  North  America. 

Fox.  A  carnivorous  animal,  of  which  there 
are  several  spedes,  belonging  tc  the  same  fam- 
ily as  the  dog.  It  is  chiefly  chaiactcrized  by 
its  ^rp  muzile,  and  its  long  bushy  tail;  as 
well  as  by  its  cunning,  which  Has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  elongated, 
and  not  circular  aa  in  the  dog,  and  the  eara  are 
triangular  in  shape  and  point^l. '  A  very  power- 
ful scent  is  emitted  from  the  fox,  in  consequence 
of  some  glands  which  are  placed  near  the  root 
of  the  tall,  and  which  furnish  the  odorous  ac- 
cretion; this  odor  is  so  fetid,  that  even  other 
animals  avoid  its  locality.  The  common  fox  is 
aa  inhabitant  of  moat  parts  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  extends  also  into  Northern  Asia. 
Its  senses  are  extremely  acute,  so  aa  alike  to 


remains  concealed  during  the  day  in  a  burrow, 
which  it  has  either  dug  for  itself  or  usurped, 
and  ventures  abroad  chiefly  at  night,  with 
stealthy  movements,  in  search  of  food.  Birds, 
rabbits,  or  hares  constitute  its  usual  prey,  but, 
when  pressed  by  necesdty,  it  will  have  recourse 
to  other  food,  and  it  has  a  predilection  for  cer- 
tain Idnds  of  fruit,  such  as  erapes.  To  domestic 
poultry  it  is  terribly  destructive.  Though 
slightl}[  made,  the  fox  has  great  muscular  vigor, 
and  bites  with  much  severity.  Even  when 
taken  at  a  very  early  age,  it  is  never  properly 
domesticated ;  and  adults,  when  placed  in  con- 
flnement,  ahow  great  ferocity,  and  soon  die. 
It  is  to  its  power  of  endurance  and  its  great 
speed,  as  well  as  to  the  cunning  which  dictates 
various  expedients  for  escape,  that  the  chase  of 
this  animal  owes  its  exciting  character.  Among 
the  most  common  of  ita  expedients  for  escape 
is  that  of  feigning  death,  which  is  done  also  by 
several  other  animals.  Numerous  other  species 
of  fox  exist  In  the  old  and  new  worlds,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  Arotic,  or  Blue  Fox, 
and  tlie  American,  or  Red  Fox.  The  Arctic  fox 
abounds  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  is  remarkable 
for  cliannng  ita  color  with  the  season,  being 
brown  or  oluish  in  summer,  and  white  in  winter. 
The  soles  of  its  feet  are  hairy.  The  Red  Fox  is 
found  throughout  North  America;  it  is  very 
variable  in  color  and  marking,  and  varieties  of  it 
are  known  by  different  names.  The  skias  of 
all  the  species  of  fox  are  valuable,  and  make 
warm  and  soft  fun,  used  for  muffs,  linings,  etc. 
Frog.  The  genus  is  distinguished  from  its 
congenere  by  hiaving  the  tongue  and  tympanum 
distinct,  the  skin  smooth,  and  the  toes  nithout 
claws;  they  are,  however,  pointed,  and  the 
hinder  feet  are  united  almost  to  the  tips  hy  a 
membrane.  The  species  are  numerous;  they 
are  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  many 
inhabiting  tropical  regions.  The  common  frt^ 
is  too  well  known  to  require  description.     It  is 


found  at  the  genial  period  of  the  year,  burying 
itself  at  the  approacn  of  winter,  in  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  ponds,  and  reappearing  early  in 
spring.  In  the  month  of  March  it  lays  ita  eggs, 
whicn  are  enveloped  in  a  gelatinous  material, 
in  water,  where  they  float.  Each  female  deposits 
from  6O0  to  1,200  eggs  a  fear.  By  April  they 
have  greatly  increased  in  site  and  are  becoming 
hatched.  The  immature  frogs  which  come 
forth  are  called  tadpoles.  They  have  tails, 
DO  lees,  breathe  by  rails,  and  are  aquatjo.  Six 
or  ripit  weeks  later  the  legs  are  fully  developed, 
the  tail  ia  absorbed,  and  they  ijuit  the  water, 
remaining,  however,  in  ite  vicimty  to  the  last. 
The  common  frog  is  found  in  moat  parte  of  this 
country,  in  Europe,  in  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the 
north  of  Africa.  The  eatable  frog  is  common 
on  the  European  continent.  The  buU-frog  of 
North  America  is  also  well  known.  In  farnenr, 
a  kind  of  tender  homy  substance  growing  in  the 
middle  of  a  horse's  foot,  dividing  into  two 
branches  which  run  like  a  fork  toward  the  heel. 

Oazelle.  An  animal  belooging  to  the  An- 
telope family;  of  very  graceful  shape,  and 
ratber  smaller  in.  sise  tnan  the  chamois.  The 
color  of  the  gazelle  ia  fawn  or  dun  on  the  back, 
which  is  separated  from  the  white  bell^  by  a 
brown  or  blackiah  band.  The  horns,  which  are 
stronger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  are  tmce 
bent,  in  the  shape  of  a  lyre,  and  without  sharp 
edges.  The  eyes  of  this  animal  are  beautiful 
and  soft  in  expreBsion,  and  ita  movemente  are 
elegant  and  lignt.  It  inhabits  the  large  pluns 
and  the  Saharian  region  of  Northern  Africa, 
as  well  as  Arabia  and  Syria,  living  in  numerous 
herds.  When  taken  young,  the  gazelle,  though 
naturally  wild  and  timid,  is  readily  domesticate, 
and  becomes  quite  tame. 

Giraffe.  The  tallest  of  animals  often 
called  the  Camelopard,  from  the  fact  that  the 
skin  is  spotted  like  the  leopard,  whilst  the  neck 
resembles  that  of  the  camel.  It  inhabite  vari- 
ous parte  of  Africa,  and  comprises  in  itself  an 
entire  family^  belonging  to  the  class  Ungutata, 
or  hoofed  animals.  The  height  of  this  animal 
ranges  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  obtained  by  the  enormous 
length  of  the  neck,  wliich  is,  nevertheless,  pos- 
sessed of  only  the  usual  number  of  seven  verte- 
bne,  as  in  tne  whole  class  of  mammals.  The 
back  slopes  considerably  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  tail,  this  elevation  of  the  ahouldera  being 
due  to  the  great  elongation  of  the  ahoulder- 
blade  —  a  fact  which  also  explains  the  apparent 
inequality  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  whicn  are, 
in  reality,  equal  in  length.  The  girafie  has  an 
uausually  long  cylindrical  tongue,  which  ia  pre- 
hennle,  and  is  used  for  stripping  the  leaves  off 
the  trees  on  wUch  it  feeds. 

Ooat.  A  genus  of  ruminant  ciuadrupeds  so 
cloeelv  allied  to  the  sheep  that  it  is  not  easy 
exactly  to  define  the  distinction,  although  the 
common  domestic  goat  and  sheep  are  of  widely 
different  appearance.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  formed  a 
large  portion  of  the  flocks  of  the  patriarchs. 
The  uses  of  the  goat  are  numerous.    The  flesh 


,  esteemed  a  delicacy.     The  milk 
is  very  rich  and  nutritious,  more  eaay  of  diges- 
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tion  thao  that  of  the  cow,  and  is  often  useful 
to  coDBumptive  patients.  Some  goats  yield  as 
much  as  four  (juarta  of  milk  daily,  although  the 
average  quantity  is  more  nearly  two.  The  akin 
of  the  goat  was  early  used  for  clotlung,  and  is 
now  dressed  as  leather  for  many  uses,  particu- 
larly for  making  gloves  and  the  finer  lunds  of 
shoes.  The  hair,  which  may  be  advantageou9ly 
clipped  annually,  is  used  for  maJdug  ropes 
wluch  are  indestructible  in  water.  Tm  horns 
are  used  for  making  knife-handles,  etc.,  and  the 
fat  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  ox  for 
candles.  Goata  are  found  wild  only  in  raoun- 
tainouB  countries;  they  all  exhibit  a  great  apti- 
tude for  scrambling  among  rocks  and  bushes, 
are  extremely  sure-footed  on  narrow  ledees  and 
pinnacles,  and  display  great  strength  anaagility 
m  leaping.  The  Roc^  Mountain  goat  is  an 
animal  of  the  antelope  »mily.  Its  size  is  about 
that  of  an  ordinary  sheep,  and  its  general  ap- 
pearance is  not  unlike  that  of  a  sheep  of  the 
Merino  breed,  its  long,  straight  hair  hanging 
down  in  an  abundant  white  fleeoe. 

Gold.  On  account  of  its  beautiful  color  and 
dnce  it  does  not  become  tarnished  or  corroded 
in  use,  is  considered  the  most  precious  of  metals 
and  is  used  aa  the  principal  basis  of  value 
throughout  the  civilized  worid.  It  has  been 
known  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  usually  found 
in  the  metallic  or  naUve  state  in  the  form  of 
nuggets  or  smaller  particles,  in  sand  or  gravel, 
or  oistributed  through  rocks  or  veins.  Nuggets 
weighing  aa  much  as  1,000  ounces  have  teen 
found.  Native  gold  always  contains  some 
silver.  The  metal  is  also  found  in  combination 
with  tellurium  as  "telluride  ore,"  and  it  fre- 
quently accompanies  copper  ores  and  iron 
pyrites.  The  extraction  of  gold  from  sands  or 
gravels,    called    alluvial    or    placer    mining,    is 

accomplished  by  washing  witf  — '-"  '■ - 

"'      '  ink 

lun 

mercury  (quicksilver)  is  usually  used  to  amal- 
gamate the  gold  and  hold  it.  Solid  ores  have 
to  be  powdered  by  stamp  mills  or  other  devices 
before  the  gold  can  be  extracted,  and  sometimes 
they  must  be  heated  to  redness  (roasted)  to 
drive  o&  tellurium  or  other  things.  One  of  tlie 
modem  methods  of  extracting  gold  from  ores 
consists  in  dissolving  out  the  metal  with  water 
containing  potassium  cyanide.  This  is  known 
as  the  "cyanide  process."  Gold  is  the  heav- 
iest of  all  the  familiar  metals  except  platinum. 
It  is  more  than  nineteen  times  as  heavy  as 
water.  In  malleability  it  stands  first  among 
the  metals,  being  capable  of  being  beaten  '-  - 
thickness  of  jyn^u^of  an  inch  and  diictili 


enough 
weigh- 


be  drawn  mto  a  wire  500  feet  long  and  wei^l 
ig  only  one  grain.  It  may  be  alloyed  with 
ther  metals  to  change  the  color  for  design) 


gold  discoveries  have  been  in  California,  1848; 
Australia,  1851;  British  Columbia,  1858;  New 
Zealand  and  Nova  Scotia,  1361 ;  South  Africa, 
1868;  West  Australia,  1870;  South  Australia, 
1886;    Alaska  and  Klondike. 

Goose.      A    genus    of    web-footed     birds, 
having  the    bill    not   longer    than   the   head, 


more  high  than  broad  at  the   boae,   tbe  v,, 
mandible  slightly  hooked  at   the   tip;     tbe  1^ 

E laced  farther  forward  than  in  ducks,  and  v 
etter  adapted  for  walking;  the  neck  of  mod- 
erate length,  with  sixteen  vertebra,  a  charanrr 
which  widely  distinguishes  then)  frona  s«ac< 
In  general,  geeae  spend  more  of  their  time  oa 
land  than  any  other  of  the  Analida,  feeding  ot 
grass  and  other  herbage,  berries,  aeeda.  ar.il 
other  vegetable  food.  Although  laise  birds, 
and  of  bulky  form,  they  have  ^;i-eat  powers  f-i 
flight.  They  strike  with  their  wings  in  figblir^. 
and  there  is  a  hard  callous  knob  or  tubercle  at 
the  bend  of  the  wing,  which  in  some  ^perie- 
becomes  a  spur.  The  domestic  goose  is  re^rdcl 
as  deriving  its  origin  from  the  Gray  La^  goost 
or  common  wild  goose,  but  all  the  speciea  seem 
very  capable  of  domestication,  and  several  of 
them  have  been  to  some  extent  domesticated. 
The  Gray  Lag  goose  is  almost  tbree  feel  in 
length  from  t^  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity 
of  the  short  tail.  Its  extent  of  wing  is  abojt 
five  feet.  The  wings  do  not  reach  to  the  ei- 
tremity  of  the  tail.  The  weight  of  the  lar^!^' 
birds  IB  about  ten  pounds.  The  color  of  tbp 
plumage  is  gray, .  varying  in  some  parts  xo 
grayish-brown;  the  rump  and  belly  wnite.  ttv 
tail  grayish-brown  and  white ;  tbe  bill  is  orange. 
the  ntul  at  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  while. 
The  young  are  darker  than  the  adulta. 

Guinea  Fl^  or  Cavy.  A  small  aninial 
belonging  lo  the  family  of  rodents.  It  is  in- 
digenous to  South  America,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  many  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  U 
domesticated  as  a  pet.  It  possesses  a  very  low 
degree  of  intelligence ;  in  its  natural  borne  it  i^ 
gregarious,  and  is  usually  found  living  on  dry 
lands  covered  with  low  brushwood.  The  color 
of  the  guinea  pig  is  variegated,  and  its  tail  U 
quite  rudimentary.  It  is  an  extremdy  prtili6c 
animal,  and  be^na  to  breed  at  the  age  of  ten 
months,  producing  many  broods  in  a  year; 
each  Utter  usually  consists  of  about  eight.  The 
ori^n  of  the  popular  name  of  tins  animal  is 
quite  unknown;    it  appears  to  be  very  inappro- 

griate,    for    the   animal    does   not    come    from 
uinea,  nor  yet  is  it  a  pig. 

Hippopotamus.  A  genus  of  animals 
nearly  allied  t<i  the  pigs,  hogs,  and  peccaries. 
and  belonging  to  tne  class  Unffulata.  The 
group  is  represented  by  only  one  (well-estab- 
lished)  living  species,  the  Hi^popolamua  am- 
pkibius,  or  River  horse,  of  Afnca.  It  is  enor- 
mously bulky  and  unwieldy,  attaining  a  heieht 
of  five  feet,  and  a  length  of  as  much  as  twelve 
feet.  The  feet  are  massive,  and  are  terroinaled 
by  four  hoofed  toes;  the  skin  is  ven  thick  and 
strong.  Between  the  skin  and  the  desh  there  is 
a  layer  of  fat,  which  is  sailed  and  eaten  by  the 
Dutch  settlers  of  South  Africa.  The  hippopota- 
mus feeds  entirely  upon  ve^table  substances, 
such  aa  grasses  and  shrubs;  it  dives  and  swims 
with  great  facility. 

Horse.  An  ungulate  or  hoofed  mammal. 
The  horse  proper  is  characteriied  by  the  tail 
being  fumishea  with  long  hairs  from  its  base; 
by  the  long  and  flowing  mane;  by  the  [ 
sion  of  a  bare  cailonty  on  the  inner  a 
the  hind  as  well  as  of  the  fore  l^s;  and  b' 
head  and  ears  b^g  analler  and  the  i 
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long«r  than  in  the  ass  and  other  species  related 
to  the  horse.  The  Dative  country  of  the  horse 
seems  to  have  been  Central  Ada.  It  became 
early  domesticated  in  £gypt'  It  is  mentioned 
throughout  the  Bible.  Tne  people  of  Thessaly 
were  excellent  eouestrians.  and  probably  (iret 
among  the  Greeks  who  broke  horses  in  for 
service  in  war;  whence  probably  arose  the 
fable  that  Thessaly  was  onEinally  inhabited  by 
centaurs.  "Solomon  had  40,000  stalls  of  horses 
for  his  chariots,  and  12.000  horsemen,"  1014 
B.  C.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  some  cov- 
erinK  to  secure  their  horses'  hoofs  from  injury. 
la  the  Ninth  Centurj',  horses  were  only  shod  m 
time  of  frost.  Shoeing  was  introduced  into 
England  by  William  1.,  in  1066.  It  is  believed 
that  the  onKinoI  breed  of  horses  is  extinct,  and 
that  the  halt-wild  herds  existing  in  many  places 
have  descended  from  ammals  once  in  captivity. 
Thus,  when  tl«  horse  was  first  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1537,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  there 
were  no  wild  horses  in  America,  But  individ- 
uals escaping '  ran  wild,  and,  by  15S0,  their  | 
descendants  bad  spread  over  the  continent  as ' 
far  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Their  favorite 
abode  is  on  the  Pamras,  where  they  now  exist 
in  untold  numbers.  But  there  was  found  in  La 
Plata  a  now  extinct  species  of  horse,  and  more  , 
Equidte  have  been  found  in  the  New  than  in  | 
the  Old  World.  The  horse  may  have  descended  , 
from  a  striped  ancestor,  stripes  still  sometimes ' 
remaining,  especially  in  duns  and  mouse-duns.  ' 
His  present  colors  are  brown,  gray,  or  black,  | 
sometimes  with  roundish  pale  spots.  His  age  | 
is  ascertained  by  examining  hrst  which  teeth 
are  developed,  and  then  to  what  extent  they  j 
have  been  worn  away  by  use.  They  are  best 
tamed  by  kindness.  Like  other  domestic  ani-  I 
mals  the  horse  has  run  into  various  breeds. 
The  most  celebrated  is  the  Arab  horse.  Great  i 
attenrion  is  nven  in  America  to  the  breeding 
of  horses,  ana  American  horses  have  won  races ; 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  The  '. 
fear  that  the  horse  would  go  out  of  fashion  on  \ 
account  of  bicycles  and  automobiles  seems . 
unfounded.  A  similar  fear  was  expressed  when 
the  railway  took  the  place  of  the  stage-coach. 

Hyena-  A  genus  of  carnivorous  animals,  | 
containing  three  species.  Two  of  these,  the 
Spotted  Hyena  and  the  Brown  Hyena,  are  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  African  continent;  while 
the  third  species,  the  Striped  Hyena,  is  found  j^ 
Northem  Africa,  and  ranges  over  all  the  open 
country  of  India  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  through  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  These 
animals  have  a  villainous  appearance,  and  are 
covered  with  coarse  bristly  hair,  short  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  body,  but  produced  into 
a  mane  along  the  ridge  of  the  neck.  The  hind 
legs  are  shorter  than  the  fore,  giving  the  body 
a  slope  from  the  withers  to  the  haunches.  In 
size  tbey  are  somewhat  larger  than  a  shepherd's 
dog.  The  cheek-muscles  are  greatly  developed. 
and  the  large  grinding  teeth  have  great  conical 
crowns,  giving  to  them  the  power  of  smashing 
the  thigh-bones  of  animals  the  size  of  a  horse, 
and  enabling  them  to  procure  their  favorite 
morsel,  the  marrow.  As  carrion-feeders  they 
are  useful  scavengers.  All  the  si)ecies  are  doc- 
turnal  in  their  habits. 


Insects.  A  class  of  invertebrate  atumols, 
in  which  the  body  is  divided  into  a  variable 
number  of  segments,  which  usually  become 
modified  to  form  three  distinct  regions,  known 
as  the  head,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen. 
The  total  number  of  segments  never  exceeds 
twenty.  Of  these,  five,  and  probably  six, 
become  completely  united  to  form  the  head, 
which  carries  four  pairs  of  appendages,  viz: 
a  pair  of  antennfe,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  and  two 
pairs  of  maxille,  the  second  pair  of  wUch 
together  constitute  the  labium.  There  is  gen- 
erally a  pair  of  compound  eyes  on  the  sides  of 
the  head,  and  sometimes  ^mple  eyes,  or  ocetli, 
also.  The  thorax  always  consists  of  three  seg- 
ments, wiiich  are  termed  respectively  the  pro- 
thorax,  the  meso-thorax,  ana  the  meta-thorax. 
Each  of  these  carries  a  pair  of  jointed  legs,  and 
the  possession  of  these  six  legs  is  characteristic 
of  the  whole  class  of  insects;  when  wings  are 
present  they  are  attached  to  the  second  or  third 
thoracic  segments,  or  to  both.  The  remaining 
segments  constitute  the  abdomen;  they  have 
no  appendages.  The  organs  of  the  mouth  in 
insects  are  of  two  principal  types,  viz:  mas- 
liaitory  (beetles,  drsgon-flies,  ants,  etc.),  and 
suctorial  (butterflies,  moths,  fleas,  gnats,  etc.). 
The  digestive  apparatus,  or  alimentary  canal, 
usually  consists  of  an  ^sopliagus,  a  crop,  a  giz- 
zard, a  stomach,  a  small  intestine,  a  large  intes- 
tine, and  a  rectum,  together  with  orauns  playing 
the  part  of  liver  and  kidneys.  There  is  no 
definite  and  regular  course  of  circulation  in 
insects.  The  heart  is  represented  by  a  con- 
tractile tube,  situated  on  the  back,  and  termed 
the  doreai  vtitel.  Respiration  is  effected  by 
means  of  branching  air  tubes,  or  trachea,  which 
ramify  through  the  entire  body,  and  open  o 
extenor  by  lateral  apertures,  known 
or  apiracUg.  The  nervous  system  consists  oi  a 
chain  of  ganglia  placed  on  the  ventral  surface, 
and  connected  by  a  series  of  double  cords. 
The  sexes  of  insects  are  in  different  individuals, 
and  most  are  oviparous.  Most  insects  in  the 
course  of  their  lives  pass  through  a  series  of 
changes,  which  constitute  the  melamorphota, 
before  attaining  maturity. 

Jaguar.  A  carnivorous  mammal,  belong- 
ing to  the  cat  family.  In  aze  it  is  rather  larger 
tl^n  the  leopard,  but  is  more  elegant  in  form 
and  in  the  beauty  of  its  skin,  the  ground  color 
of  which  is  pale  brownisb-yellow,  variegated  on 
the  upper  parts  with  streaks  and  irregular 
oblong  spots  of  black.  The  top  of  the  back  is 
marked  with  long  uninterrupted  stripes,  and 
the  sides  with  rows  of  regular  open  marks; 
on  the  thighs  and  the  legs  are  full  black  spots; 
the  breast  and  the  belly  are  whitish;  the  tail 
is  not  BO  long  as  the  body,  and  is  spotted  irreg- 
ularly with  black.  This  animal  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  beasts  of  prey  found  in  Amer- 
ica, being  of  an  extremely  fierce  nature.  It 
inhabits  North  and  South  America,  extending 
from  the  southern  regions  of  the  United  States, 
through  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Brazil, 
as  far  south  as  Paraguay.  Wooded  banks  of 
rivers  are  its  favorite  DauDts,  ODd  it  is  said  to 
frequent  the  reedy  margins  of  lakes,  seeming 
to  nave  a  great  predlFection  for  water.  It 
preys  chiefly  upon  the  wat«r-hQg,  and  ir      " 
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to  catch  fish;  but  occaoonally  it  kill*  hones  |  ing.  The  produce  of  the  lemon  groves  of  the 
and  cattle,  and  even  men.  The  jaguar  is  a  Meditciraiiean  is  chiefly  imported  to  the  north. 
noiBV  aninml,  roaring  much  at  night,  especially  |  Ulac.  A  genus  or  plants  beloQ^UK  to  the 
on  tne  approach  of  bad  weather.  natural  order  ^Mtcta  (which  includ^  the  ash, 

Kang'aroo.  A  family  of  pouch-bearing  I  jeBsamine,  ohve,  etc.).  The  lilacs  ace  natives 
animals.  They  are  the  most  highly  developed  I  of  the  east;  they  are  shrubs  or  small  trees; 
members  of  tlie  order,  and  are  peculiarly  suited  |  and  the  flowers  are  characterized  by  a  four- 
for  the  conditiona  of  life  in  Australia,  over  all  cleft  corolla,  by  two  stamens,  and  by  a  two- 
parts  of  which  they  range,  supplying  the  place  ;  valved  fruit.  Several  species  are  cultivated  for 
of  deer  and  cattle.  The  family  comprises  no  i  ornamental  purposes,  the  common  lilac  being 
fewer  than  fifty-six  species,  and  of  these  the  |  one  of  the  most  extensively  cultivated  shrubs 
Great  Kangaroo  may  be  taken  as  a  type.    This  |  in  Europe.    Lilac  bark  is  used  as  a  febrifuge 

rjies  was  formerly  plentiful,  and  roamed  over  i  in  some  parts  of  France. 
the  plains,  but  it  is  now  fast  retiring  before  Lily.  A  popular  name  applied  to  ptantaof 
the  colonist.  Tite  fore-limbs  are  small;'  the '  several  genera  belonging;  to  tne  order  LUiaeea, 
hind-limbs  very  large  and  thick;  the  head ,  but  especially  to  ths  individuals  constituting 
small,  with  rather  long  ears,  and  a  long,  dusky- '  the  genus  LUitim.  They  are  herbaceous,  wjtn 
brown  muszle:  the  body  long,  with  the  fur  '  scaly  bulbous  roots  and  conspicuous  flowers,  on 
shortish  but  tnick,  and  of  a  grey-brown  tint,  account  of  which  they  are  gn»X  favorites  with 
In  height  it  is  as  tall  or  toller  than  a  man.  The  ,  the  horticulturist,  and  are  extensively  culti- 
female  carries  her  younff  in  a  pouch  on  the  vated.  The  tiger  lily,  with  its  showy  yellow 
underside  of  the  belly.  When  moving  quickly  flowers,  is  a  native  of  warm  climates,  and  is 
the  hind-Umbs  alone  are  brought  into  action,  <  peculiar  in  producing  bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the 
and  by  means  of  these  the  anin^  bounds  along  i  leaves  and  capable  of  independent  growth. 
in  great  leaps  of  from  ten  lo  fifteen  feet,  the  The  white  lily  and  the  orange  lilv  are  also 
body  being  carried  in  a  nearly  horizontal  posi-  '  familiar  under  cultivation.  The  bulbs  are  rich 
tion,  and  the  tail  ext«nded  to  balance  it.  The ,  in  starch,  and  in  some  districts  those  of  certain 
fore-limbs   are   cluefly   used   in    handling,    and   species  are  used  as  food. 

with  these  the  females  lift  their  young,  and  |  lAan,  The  largest  and  most  majestic  of 
place  them  in  the  pouch.  The  kangaroos  are :  carnivorous  quadrupeds.  It  is,  when  mature, 
v^table  feeders,  delighting  in  grasses,  leaves,  I  of  a  neariv  uniform  tawny  or  yellomah  color, 
and  herbs.  i  paler  on  tne  under  pa"'"    '*""  ""     '     "  "~ 

Lark.    The  common  name  of  birds  com- ,  bibiting  markings  like        

primng  the  genus  Alauda  and  Stum^ta.  Tim'  Felida;  the  male  has,  usually,  a  {^reat  shaggy 
Sky-lark,  or  Laverock,  of  Europe,  the  most '  and  flowing  mane,  and  the  tail,  which  is  pretty 
harmonious  of  this  muucal  tribe,  commences  i  long,  terminates  in  a  tuft  of  hair.  The  whole 
its  song  early  in  the  spring,  continues  it  during  frame  is  extremely  muscular,  and  the  foreparts, 
the  whole  summer,  and  is  one  of  those  few  blr(&  in  particular,  are  remarkably  powerful,  giving, 
that  chant  while  on  the  wing.  When  it  first  witn  the  large  head,  bright,  flashing  eye,  and 
rises  from  the  earth,  its  notes  are  feeble  and  ,  copious  mane,  a  noble  appearance  to  the  animal, 
interrupted ;  as  it  ascends,  however,  they  grad- '  which,  with  its  strengtn,  has  led  to  its'  being 
ually  swell  to  their  full  tone,  and  long  after !  called  the  "king  of  beasts."  A  lion  of  the 
it  is  lost  to  the  sight  it  still  continues  to  charm  largest  size  measures  about  ^ght  feet  from  the 
the  ear  with  its  melody.  It  mounts  almost  nose  to  the  tail,  and  the  tail  about  four  feet, 
perpendiculariy,  but  descends  in  an  oblique  The  lioness  is  smaller,  has  no  mane,  and  is  of  a 
direction,  unless  threatened  with  danger,  when  lighter  color  on  the  under  parts.  The  strength 
it  drops  like  a  stone.  The  Meadow-lark  of .  of  the  lion  is  such  that  he  can  carry  off  a  h^er 
North  America,  about  ten  inches  long,  some-  as  a  cat  carries  a  rat.  The  lion  is  chiefly  an 
what  resembles  the  Sky-lark  in  its  habits,  but  inhabitant  of  Africa,  although  it  ia  found  also 
its  song  is  not  so  sweet  and  harmonious.  i  in  some  of  the   wilds  of  Abu,   particulariy  in 

I^eopard.  The  Felia  Leopardus  differs  certain  parts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.  It 
from  the  panther  only  by  iiaving  small  spots  was  anciently  much  more  common  in  Ana, 
thickly  set,  while  the  panther's  spota  are  large  I  and  was  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  r»r- 
and  open.  The  species  is  a  native  both  of  |  tioularly  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  according 
Africa  and  Aaa.  The  body  of  this  fierce  and ,  to  Herodotus  and  other  authors.  The  lion  is 
rapacious  animal  ia  about  four  feet  long.  From  !  not,  in  general,  an  inhabitant  of  deep  forests, 
the  great  flexibility  of  the  limbs  and  spine,  it :  but  ratlieT  of  open  plains  in  which  the  shelter 
can  take  surpriang  leaps,  swim,  crawl,  and  of  occasional  bushes  and  thickets  may  be  found. 
ascend  trees.  The  lion  ia  easily  tamed,  at  least  when  token 

Lemon.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Citna,  he-  young  and  when  abundantly  supplied  with  food. 
longing  to  the  order  AuTantiaeta,  which  also  Lions  were  made  to  contribute  to  the  barbarous 
includes  the  orange,  lime,  citron,  etc.  The  sports  of  the  ancient  Romans;  a  combat  of 
lemon  is  a  native  of  Northern  India,  and  is  lions  was  an  attractive  spectacle^  and  vast 
extensively  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  the  pulp  of  numbers  were  imported  into  Rome,  chiefly 
which  abounds  in  citric  acid,  and  is  much  used  from  Africa,  for  the  supply  of  the  amphitheater. 
in  the  manufacture  of  cooling  and  effervescing  Pompey  exhibited  600  at  once.  The  mane  of 
drinks.  The  peel,  or  rind,  ia  covered  with  the  lion  and  the  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  t«l  ore 
glands  containing  oil,  which  is  used  as  an  not  fullv  developed  till  he  ia  aix  or  seven  yeare 
aromatic:  when  dried  and  preserved,  it  forms  old.  Tne  tail  terminates  in  a  small  pnckle, 
an  article  of  commerce,  and  ia  used  for  flavor-  the   existence  of    which    was    known    to    the 
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anuents,  aod  which  was  suppoaed  by  them  to  be 
&  kind  of  gf>^  to  the  ammol  when  lEtshinK  bim- 
self  with  nia  tiut  in  rase.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  the  Hon,  dightly  differing  from 
each  otiier  in  form  and  color,  but  partacularly 
in  the  development  of  the  mane.  The  largest 
lions  of  the  south  of  Africa  are  remarkable  for 
the  size  of  the  head  and  the  great  black  mane. 

Llama.  The  popular  name  of  the  genus 
AiieMnia,  family  Carnelida.  The  llama  proper, 
and  the  Alpaca  or  Peru^^n  siieep,  which  is 
entirely  confined  to  Peru,  are.  accordtDK  to  Cu- 
Tier,  only  domesticated  forma  of  the  Guanaco, 
while  Humboldt  considers  them  as  distinct 
species.  The  Vicuna,  which  belong  to  the 
same  (^us,  is  a  more  beautiful  animal  than 
any  of  ite  congeners.  In  size,  it  is  intermediate 
between  the  Soma  and  the  alpaca.  Ita  neck 
is  longer  and  more  slender  than  theirs;  its  wool 
b  also  finer,  short,  and  curled.  It  is  of  a  rich 
brown  color,  with  patches  of  white  across  the 
shoulders,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  legs.  The 
Vicuna  inhabits  the  moat  desolate  parta  of  the 
Cordillera,  at  great  elevations;  like  the  mid 
goat  and  the  antelope,  it  is  a  very  active  animal. 

Lobster.  A  familiar  invertebrate  animal, 
belonging  to  the  order  Cmtlacea,  and  inhabiting 
the  sea.  Loliaters  are  found  in  great  numbers 
about  many  European  shores,  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  taken  to  En^ish  markets  are 
supplied  from  Norway;  they  are  alao  quite 
numerous  on  the  coasts  of  North  America. 
The  body  of  the  lobster  is  composed  of  two 
principal  divisions,  populariy  t«rmed  head  and 
tail;  the  former,  however,  which  is  technically 
called  the  cephaio-thorax,  is  constituted  (as  the 
name  implies)  by  both  head  and  thorax;  the 
tail  is  the  abdomen.  The  body  carries  twenty 
pairs  of  appendages,  conmsting  of  feelers,  jaws, 
claws,  lega,  etc.  The  nervous  system  consists 
of  a  chain  of  ganglia  placed  along  the  under 
surface.  The  stomach  and  the  intestines  form 
a  lonz  and  straight  canal.  Lobsters  are  ex- 
tremely combative,  and  fight  furiously,  the 
vanquished  party  usually  leaving  one  of  its 
limbs  in  its  opponent's  grasp. 

Maca'W.  A  genus  of  beautiful  birds  of  the 
rarrot  tribe.  The  macaws  are  magnificent 
birds,  distinguished  by  having  their  cheeks 
destitute  of  feathers,  and  their  tail-feathers 
lon^  (hence  their  ^neric  name).  They  are  all 
natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America. 
The  largest  and  most  splendid  in  regard  to  color 
is  the  great  scarlet  or  red  and  blue  macaw.  The 
great  green  macaw  and  the  blue-and-yellow 
macaw  are  somewhat  smaller. 

MagDolla.  A  pnus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
named  from  Pierre  Magnol,  a  French  botanist 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  speciea,  which 
chiefly  inhabit  North  America,  Northern  India, 
Chian,  Japan,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  are  trees 
much  admired  on  account  of  the  elegance  of 
their  flowers  and  foliage,  and  are  in  great  re- 
quest in  gardens.  In  their  native  countries 
some  of  tnem  attain  great  height,  and  have 
flowers  ten  inches  across.     The  bark  of  the  root 


emt^oyed  in  Virginia 


_    . .     _   properties.    The 

!  species  ^eld  a  spirituous  liquor, 
Virginia  in  rheumatic  aSections. 


Big-laurel  and  the  yulan  or  Chinese  magnolia, 
grow  well  in  the  south  of  England,  and  are 
splendid  ornamental  trees.  Tm  yulan  is  re- 
markable in  that  it  flowers  in  spring  before  the 
leaves  expand. 

Haggle.  A  bird  belonging  to  the  crow 
family.  There  are  several  species,  two  of  which 
belong  to  America.  The  common  European 
magpie  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length;  the 
plumage  is  black  and  white,  the  black  glossed 
with  (freen  and  purple;  the  bill  is  stout,  and 
the  taiL  is  very  long.  The  magpies  continue  in 
pairs  throughout  the  year,  and  prey  on  a  variety 
of  food,  oiuefly  animal.  Tiiey  are  determined  ■ 
robbers  of  other  birds'  nests,  destroying  the  eggs 
and  young  birds.  In  captivity  they  are  cde- 
brated  for  their  crafty  instincts,  their  power  of 
imitating  words,  and  their  propenuty  to  purloin 
and  secrete  glittering  articles. 

Mahogany.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies  and  of  Tropical  America.  It  is  a 
tree  of  conuderable  magnitude,  with  compound 
leaves  of  several  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  yellowish 
white  flowers.  Mahogany  is  applied  to  many 
uses.  It  is  a  fine  wood,  of  close  texture,  of  a 
reddish  color  shaded  with  brown,  and  is  capable 
of  taking  a  fine  polish.  It  varies  much  in  value 
aceordbg  to  the  color  and  markings.  The 
mahogany  tree  is  found  most  commonly  on  the 
coasts  of  Honduras  and  Campeacby,  and  also 
in  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hayti.  It  was  for- 
merly plentiful  in  Jamaica.  The  wood  obtain^ 
from  Honduras  and  Campeachy  is  often  termed 
bay-wood ;  that  from  Cuba  and  Hayti  (which  is 
of  finer  quality)  is  known  in  the  market  as 
Spanish  mahogany.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
varieties  of  mahogany,  produced  by  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  same  natural  order,  and  natives  of 
the  East  Indies. 

Man.  The  only  speciea  composing  the  oi^ 
der  of  Mammah  Bimana.  He  possesses  two 
prehensile  hands,  with  fingers  protected  by  flat 
nails;  two  feet  with  single  soles,  a  single  siom- 
ach,  and  three  kinds  of  teeth:  tncirive,  canine, 
and  molar.  His  position  is  upright;  bis  food 
both  vegetable  and  animal;  bis  oody  without 
natural  covering.  Blumenbach  divides  man- 
kind into  flve  varieties:  (!)  'The  first  occupies 
the  central  parts  of  the  old  continent,  namely, 
Western  Asia,  Eastern  and  Northern  Africa, 
Hindostan,  and  Europe.  Its  characters  are,  the 
color  of  the  skin,  more  or  less  white  or  brown ; 
the  cheeks  ting^  with  red;  long  hair,  either 
brown  or  fair;  the  head  almost  epherical;  the 
face  oval  and  narrow ;  the  features  moderately 
marked;  the  nose  slightly  arched;  the  moutn 
small;  the  front  teetn  placed  perpendicularly 
in  the  jaws;  the  chin  full  and  round.  This  is 
called  the  Cawatian,  from  ita  supposed  origin 
j  in  the  Caucasus.  (2)  The  second  variety  lias 
I  been  termed  the  Eaxtem.  The  color  in  this 
race  is  yellow;  the  hair  black,  stiff,  straight,  and 
rather  thin ;  the  head  almost  square ;  the  face 
large,  flat,  and  depressed;  the  features  indis- 
{ tinctly  marked;  the  nose  small  and  flat:  the 
cheelu  round  and  prominent;  the  chin  pointed ; 
the  eyes  small.  'This  variety  comprises  all  the 
Anatics  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges  and  of  Mount 
Beloor,  except  the  Malays;  it  also  includes  the 
Turks,  Egyptians,   Persians,   Hindoos,  Tartars, 
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Chinese,  etc.  (3)  The  American  variety.  (4) 
The  fourth  variety  is  called  by  Blumeubach  the 
Malay,  and  deacnbed  as  of  a  tawny  color;  the 
hair  black,  soft,  thick,  and  curled;  the  forehead 
a  little  proiecting.  This  variety  comprehends 
the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  (5J  The  re- 
maining variety  is  the  Negro.  Ite  characters 
are:  color,  black;  hair,  black  and  woolly;  head, 
narrow;  forehead  convex  and  arched;  cheek- 
bones projecting;  nose  large,  and  almost  con- 
founded with  the  upper  jaw;  the  upper  front 
teeth  obliquely  placed ;  the  lips  thick ;  the  chin 
drawn  in ;  the  lees  crooked.  This  race  is  found 
in  Western  and  Southern  Africa,  and  the  great 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  generally  in  the  interior. 
lliere  are  very  great  differences  in  the  tribes 
included  in  this  variety;  as  witness,  the  Negro, 
with  the  complexion  of  jet,  and  woolly  hair; 
the  Kaffre,  with  a  copper  complexion  and  long 
bair;  the  sooty  Papuan,  or  New  Guinea-man; 
the  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land;  and  the 
Hottentot.  The  structure  of  man  is  essentially 
the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  other  mammals, 
differing  only  or  mainly  in  degreej  yet  the  de- 
grees of  difference  separate  him  widely  from  all 
other  animals,  and  place  him  in  an  order  by 
himself,  and  far  above  all  other  organiEed  beings. 
He  is  the  only  animal  to  which  the  erect  posture 
is  natural;  his  whole  organization  ie  adapted 
to  that  attitude.    His  brain  is  the  largest  in  the 


animal  kingdom,  excepting  that  only  of  (he 
elephant  and  of  the  whale,  and  in  its  organiza- 
tion is  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  animaL 
Hia  face  is  a  niodel  of  beauty,  and  endowed  with 
a  wonderful  power  of  expresBion.  The  hand  of 
man  is  superior  in  its  structure  and  in  its  func- 
tions to  the  corresponding  member  of  any  other 
animal.  Man  alone  tru^  speaks  a  langus^. 
Even  physically  considered,  he  is  the  highest 
possible  expression  of  s  vertibrate.  But  man 
IB  the  highest  representative  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, not  only  on  account  of  his  superior  form 
and  nigher  physical  organization,  but,  above  all, 
on  account  of  those  high  mental  and  spiritual 
endowments  which  belong  to  him  alone,  and 
which  enable  him  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  wonderful  and  sublime  harmonies  of  the 
material  and  moral  world,  and  his  own  relations 
to  the  Author  of  nature  and  of  revelation. 
While  each  species  of  the  lower  animals  is 
limited  to  a  given  region  or  country,  and  ia 
many  cases  cannot  survive  a  removal,  man's 
home  is  the  whole  earth  —  be  alone  is  truly 
cosmopolite.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  date 
of  man's  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  or  even  to  approximate  to  it,  but  the  re- 
searches of  modern  geolosists  show  that  there 
ia  apparent  evidence  of  his  existence  far  be- 
yond that  which  is  assigned  by  our  popular 
chronology. 
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Manatee.    The    sea-cow   or   lamantin,   & 

gregarious  aquatic  mammal  of  the  genus  Mar\S- 
(us,  order  Sirenia,  found  on  the  coaBts  of  South, 
America,  Africa,  and  Australia.  They  gener- 
ally frequent  the  mouths  of  riven  and  estuaries, 
and  feed  on  atgte  and  such  littoral  land  vegetations 
as  they  can  reach  at  high  tide.  Their  anterior 
limbs  or  swimminK  paws  are  furnished  with  nails 
by  means  of  which  they  drag  themselves  along 
the  shore.  They  are  large  awkward  animals, 
attaining  a  length  of  eight  to  ten  feet  as  a  rule, 
but  sometimes  ^wing  to  twenty  feet.  The 
skin  is  of  a  grayish  color,  sparsely  covered  with 
hairs.  Their  flesh  is  excellent,  and  they  furnish 
a  soft,  clear  oil  which  does  not  become  rancid. 
There  are  several  species,  the  principal  being  the 
American  manatee,  which  inhabits  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  east  coasts  of  South  and  North 
America,  and  the  African  manatee- 
Mandrill.  A  species  of  baboon  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  short  or  rudimentary  tail, 
by  the  elongated,  dog-like  muzzle,  and  by  the 
presence  of  buttock  callosities  which  are  gener- 1 
ally  brightly  colored.  The  mandrill  inhabits  I 
Western  Africa,  where  they  associate  in  lu^ 
troops.  Full-grown  males  measure  about  five 
feet;  they  are  exceedingly  strong  and  muscular, 
and  fierce  in  disposition.  It  has  cheek  protuber- 
ances colored  with  stripes  of  brilliant  red  and 
bUie. 

Mangrove.  A  ^us  of  plants  consisting 
of  trees  or  shrubs  which  grow  m  tropical  coun- 
tries along  the  muddy  beaches  of  low  coasts, 
where  they  form  impenetrable  barriers  for  long 
distances.  They  throw  out  numerous  roots 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  also  send 
down  long,  slender  roots  from  the  branches,  like 
the  Indian  banyan-tree.  The  seeds  gennmate 
in  the  seed-vessel,  the  root  growing  downward 
till  it  fixes  itself  in  the  raud.  The  wood  is  dark- 
red,  hard,  and  durable,  and  the  bark  is  used  foi 
tanning. 

Manna.  The  sweet,  concrete  juice  which 
is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  stem  of  a 
species  of  ash,  Fraxinus  Omua,  a  native  of  Sicily, 
Calabria,  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  manna  of  commerce  is  collected  in  Sicuy, 
where  the  manna-ash  is  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
pose in  regular  plantations.  The  best  manna  is 
m  oblong  pieces  or  Sakes  of  a  whitish  or  pale- 
.  yellow  color,  light,  friable,  and  somewhat  trans- 
parent. It  has  a  slight  peculiar  odor,  and  a 
sweetish  taste  mixed  witK  a  dight  degree  of 
bitterness,  and  is  employed  as  a  gentle  laxative 
for  children  or  persons  of  weak  habit.  It  is, 
however,  generally  used  as  an  adjunct  to  other 
more  active  medicines.  Other  sweetish  secre- 
tions exuded  by  some  other  plants  growing  in 
warm  and  dry  climates,  as  the  E'uailyptua  man- 
ni/fro  of  Australia,  the  Tamarix  mannifSra  or 

eltica  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  are  considered  to  be 
nds  of  manna.  Small  quantities  of  manna, 
known  under  the  name  of  Brianion  manna,  are 
obtained  from  the  common  larch.  In  Scripture 
we  are  told  that  a  substance  called  manna  was 
miraculously  furnished  as  food  for  the  Israelites 
in  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  of  Ara- 
bia. Some  persons  identify  it  with  the  sac- 
charine substance  yielded  by  the  Tamarix 
mannifera. 


Maple.  A  name  for  trees  of  the  genus  Acer, 
natural  order  Aceraeea  or  Sapindacea,  peculiar 
to  the  northern  and  temperate  parts  of  the  - 
globe.  About  fifty  species  are  known,  distrib- 
uted through  Europe,  North  America,  and  differ- 
ent parts  oT  Asia.  They  are  small  or  large  trees, 
with  a  sweetish,  rarely  milky,  sap,  usually  lobed 
leaves,  and  small  greenish  flowers. 

Mistletoe.      An  American  and  European 

plant   growing   parasitically   on    varii  ■"    ' 

and  ce^brated  on  account  of  the  relii 

gases  to  which  it  was  consecrated  by  tl 
eltic  nations  of  Europe,  being  lield  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Druids,  particularly  when  it 
was  found  growing  on  the  oak.  It  is  a  small 
shrub,  with  sessile,  oblong,  entire,  somewhat 
leathery  leaves,  and  small,  yellowish-green 
flowers,  the  whole  forming  a  pendent  bush,' 
covered  in  winter  with  small  white  berries, 
which  contain  a  glutinous  substance.  It  is 
common  enough  on  certain  species  of  trees,  such 
as  apple  and  pear  trees,  hawthorn,  maple,  lime 
and  other  similar  trees,  but  is  very  seldom  found 
on  the  oak.  Its  roots  penetrate  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  and  latterly 
it  kills  the  branch  supporting  it.  Traces  of  tlie 
old  superstitious  regard  for  the  mistletoe  still 
remain  in  Germany  and  England,  as  kis«ng 
under  it  at  Christmas. 

Mocklne  Bird.  A  genus  of  the  family 
TurdidiE,  or  Thrushes,  excluMvely  American  in 
its  distribution,  but  ranging  widely  over  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  that  conti- 
nent. These  birds  are  remarkable  for  tbeir 
power  of  song.  The  best  known  species  is 
Mimiis  ■polygloUuB,  which  has  marvelous  power 
of  voice,  and  is  able  to  imitate  almost  any 
species  of  animal,  as  well  eis  noises  produced 
artificially.  Its  own  song  is  loud,  full,  and  ex- 
!  ceedingly  varied.  In  plumage  it  is  decidedly 
'  somber,  being  of  a  general  ashy-gray  hue,  paler 
beneath;  but,  though  the  mocking  bird  cannot 
vie  with  other  American  birds  in  brilliancy  of 
plumage,  its  sweet  and  varied  notes,  and  its 
faculty  of  imitation,  render  it  a  prime  favorite. 
Monkej^.  The  popular  name  of  a  lai^ 
group  of  animals,  belonging  to  the  order  Pri- 
maUa,  or  the  Cu\'ierian  order  Quadrvmana,  and 
to  the  class  Mammalia.  The  name  is  frequently 
used  to  comprehend  the  members  of  the  tallow- 
ing families  and  sub-families  of  the  order,  viz: 
the  Simiida  (Anthropoid  Apes  and  Gibbons}, 
the  Semnapiihtcina  (Old  Worid  Monkeys;,  the 
C]fnopU,hei:n,na  (Baboons  and  Macaques),  the 
Cebidre  (American  Monkeys),  and  the  Hapalida 
(Marmosets).  In  a  restricted  sense,  however, 
it  is  only  applicable  to  certain  memt>erB  of  some 
of  the  above  families  and  sub-families,  and  can- 
not be  correctly  applied  to  the  apes  and  gibbons 
(Simiida),  or  to  the  baboons.  The  characteris- 
tics of  the  different  species  of  monkeys  are  so 
very  varied,  that  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a 
general  definition  of  them  tliat  would  be  appli- 
cable to  all,  and  the  limits  of  space  preclude  us 
from  entering  into  a  description  of  each  species. 
The  Semnopithecimx  comprise  the  lonK-tailed 
monkeys  without  cheek-pouches,  which   have 
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moDkeye  with  cbeek-pouchea;  they  have  offin- 
itiee  with  the  baboons,  and  are  KCDerolW  dis- 
tributed over  Africa,  Ana,  and  the  Malay 
iHlandB,  one  Bpeciea,  the  Gibraltar  monker,  being 


monkeys,  which  differ  from  those  of  the  .__ 
world  in  having  an  additional  molar  iootb,  or 
grinder,'  in  each  jaw,  and  the  nostrils  widely 
separated;  while  they  have  neither  cheek- 
pouches  nor  calloaitiea,  and  their  thumbs  are 
never  oompleteiy  oiiposable;  some  have  a  pre- 
hensile tail,  which  is  as  useful  to  them  as  an 
additional  limb  in  their  arboreal  haunts.  The 
members  of  this  family  are  strictly  confined  to 
the  forest  regions  of  tropical  Amenoi.  from 
Southern  Mexico  to  Northern  Chile.  Tne  last 
family,  the  Ha.'palida,  comprises  the  marmosets, 
which  are  strictly  South  American  in  their  dis- 
tribution. The  habitats  of  all  monkeys  are 
chiefly  confined  to  forests,  for  which  their  form 
is  especially  adapted,  enabling  them  to  cUmb 
trees  with  ease,  and  to  leap  from  branch  to 
branch  with  extraordinary  agiUty;  Here  they 
are  masters  of  the  utuation,  the  only  foe  they 
dread  being  the  serpent,  which  alone  can  reach 
them  in  their  arboreal  retreats.  Their  food  con- 
sists chiefly  of  fruits  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances; but,  in  addition  to  these,  birds  and 
their  eggs,  and  insects,  are  by  no  means  unae- 
ceptable  to  them. 

Mosses.  A  large  KTOup  of  floweriess  plants 
of  diminutive  dze,  which  constitute  the  class 
Mvtci.  Hosses  are  among  the  most  extensively 
diffused  of  all  plants,  and  are  both  terrestrial 
and  aquatic  in  habits.  They  consist  of  a  leafy 
stem,  the  leaves  being  often  closely  packed  or 
overlapping  one  another.  The  fructification  of 
mosses  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  may  be 
compared  U>  that  of  fems  in  all  essential  points. 
A  capsule  is  first  produced,  and  borne  at  the  top 
of  a  long  foot-stalk  which  springs  from  a  tuft  of 
leaves.  It  is  covered  at  flrst  by  a  hood,  termed 
the  calyptra,  but  this  afterwards  falls  oK,  and 
the  capsule  is  then  seen  to  be  closed  by  an 
operculum  or  Ld,  which  eventually  bursts  away 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  contained  spores. 


of  minute  teeth  which  constitute  the  peristome. 
The  development  of  the  spore  gives  rise  to  a 
branching  filament,  on  several  points  of  which 
buds  appear,  which  become  leafy  stems;  and 
some  of  these  produce  true  reproductive  organs. 
the  male  orgaiis  being  termed  antheridia,  and 
the  female  organs  archegonia;  these  may  be 
borne  by  the  same  plant,  or  by  different  plants. 
Several  thousand  species  of  mosses  are  known, 
and  many  of  them  are  extremely  beautiful, 
especially  under  the  microscope. 

jUoth.  The  popular  name  of  a  numerous 
and  beautiful  division  of  lepidopterous  insects, 
readily  distinguished  from  butterflies  by  their 
antemuB  tapermg  to  a  point  instead  of  terminat- 
ing in  a  knob,  by  their  wings  being  horizontal 
when  resting,  and  by  their  being  seldom  seen  on 
the  wing  except  in  the  evening  or  at  night 
(though  some  moths  fly  by  day);  hence  the 
terms  crepuscular  and  nocturnal  lepidoptera 
applied  to  them.    Amongst  the  more  notable  of 


the  moths  are  the  "  feather  "  or  "  plume-moths," 
the  "death's-head  moth,"  the  " dotbes-mothB," 
and  the  "silk-moth." 

Mother-of-pearl,  or  Nacre.  The  hard 
silvery,  brilliant,  intemid  or  nacreous  layer  of 
several  kinds  of  shells,  particularly  of  the  oyster 
family,  often  variegated  with  clmnging  pui^ 
and  aiure  colors.  It  is  destitute  of  colonng 
matter,  but  is  composed  of  a  series  of  minut« 
and  slightly  imbricated  layers  or  ridges  which 
have  tne  power  of  decomposing  the  rays  of 
light,  thus  producing  beautiful  iridescent  hues. 
The  large  oysters  of  the  tropical  seas  alone 
secrete  this  coat  of  sufficient  thickness  to  render 
their  shells  available  for  the  purposes  of  manu- 
facture. Mother-of-pearl  is  extensively  used  in 
the  arts,  particularly  in  inlaid  work,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  handles  for  knii-es,  buttons, 
toi^  snuff-boxes,  etc. 

HouBe.  The  name  given  U>  certain  speoes 
of  small  mammals,  belonging  to  the  order  So- 
detUia,  or  gnawing  animals.  The  mice,  along 
with  the  mts,  form  the  very  extennve  genus 
Mue,  and,  with  other  allies,  tne  family  Murida. 
The  British  species  of  mice  are  the  Common 
Home  Mouse,  which  is  too  familiar  to  need  any 
description ;  the  Harvest  Moute,  the  smallest 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
British  mammals,  which  in  the  sumjner  con- 
structs a  curious  nest  hi^h  up  in  the  straws  of 
the  standing  corn,  retjnng  in  the  winter  into 
burrows,  in  which  it  hibernates;  and  the  Long- 
tailed  Field  Moiue,  which  frequents  fields  and 
Sirdens.  The  Dormovxe  belongs  to  another  fam- 
y,  Myoxidte,  of  the  same  order. 
Mulberry.  A  fruit-tree  of  the  genus  Morut 
akin  to  nettles.  The  black  or  common  mul- 
berry (Moi"u»  nigra)  is  the  only  species  worthy 
of  being  cultivated  as  a  fruit-tree.  The  fruit  is 
used  at  dessert,  and  also  preserved  in  the  form 
of  a  syrup.  The  juice  of  ilie  berries  mixed  with 
that  of  apples  forms  a  beverage  of  a  deep  port- 
Mule.  A  hybrid  animal  between  the  horse 
and  the  ass,  differing  in  wze,  strength,  and 
beauty,  according  to  the  predominance  of  its 
parental  species;  those  between  a  male  ass  and 
a  mare  being  far  superior  to  the  progeny  of  a 
she-ass  with  a  horse.  In  mountainous  coun- 
tries mules  are  highly  serviceable;  no  beast  of 
burden  being  either  so  sure-footed,  or  so  capable 
of  enduring  fatigue;  but  in  beauty  of  form  they 
fall  very  short  of  that  noble  quadruped,  the 
horse;  the  mule  having  a  large,  clumsy  head, 
long  erect  ears,  a  short  mane,  and  a  thin  tail. 

MunBOOse.  A  species  of  ichneumon, 
otherwise  known  as  the  "gray"  or  "Indian" 
ichneumon.  Being  easily  domesticated,  it  is 
kept  in  many  houses  in  Hindustan  to  rid  them 
of  reptiles  and  other  vermin,  as  rats,  mice,  etc. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  neutralizes  the  poison  of 
snakes,  which  it  fearlessly  attacks,  by  eating, 
during  its  contests  with  them,  the  snake-root; 
but  its  immunity  is  really  due  to  the  extreme 
celeritv  of  its  movements.  It  is  of  a  gray  color 
flecked  with  black,  and  about  the  size  of  a  rat. 
Musk-deer.  A  genus  of  deer,  formin{[  the 
type  of  the  family  Moschids,  which  is  essenbally 
distinct  from  the  family  of  the  Cervid*.  or  true 
deers.     Their  chief  habitat  is  Ada  and  the  is- 
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lands  ot  the  Ettstem  Archipelago;  though  one  mon  cat;  they  have  a  long  tail,  which  is  ahnost 
species  is  found  on  the  weat  coast  of  Africa.  The  destitute  of  hair,  and  is  verv  useful  from  its  pre- 
tvpical  species  of  the  family  is  found  chiefly  in  hensile  nature,  enabling  toe  animal  not  only 
tne  elevated  tablelands  of  Central  Asia,  and  to  hang  by  it,  but  also  to  climb  and  descend 
particulariy  of  Tibet.  These  animals  attain  trees.  They  are  sly  and  intelligent,  and  live 
the  sije  of  a  young  roe-deer,  and  the  upper  jaw  chiefly  in  trees,  lying  up  in  the  daytime,  and  at 
bears  prominent  canine  teeth.  The  males  alone  night  roaming  abroad  m  search  of  their  food, 
^ield  tne  musk,  which  is  secreted  by  an  abdom-  which  connsts  of  insects,  small  reptiles,  birds' 
inat  gland  of  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  e^.  i  e^s,  et«.  Some  species  have  no  mareupium. 
The  Tibet  musk  is  most  in  repute,  that  known  !  or  pouch,  or  it  is  very  slightly  developed;  and 
as  Russian  or  Siberian  being  inferior  in  quality.  ,  in  these  particular  species  the  young,  on  leaving 
Beudes  its  familiar  use  as  a  scent,  muak  is  em-  |  the  nipples,  are  earned  on  their  mother's  back, 
ployed  medicinally  as  an  antispasmodic.  There  I  retaimng  their  position  by  entwining  their  tails 
are  ^x  or  seven  other  species  of  Hoschus,  two  i  around  ners.  The  opossums  may  De  divided 
of  which,  very  diminutive,  lack  the  musk  gland,    into  three  mupa:    those  whose  pouch  is  well 

MuBk-oz.  An  animal  intermediate  be~  :  developed,  Uiose  in  which  it  is  a  mere  fold,  and 
tween  the  ox  and  sheep.  Resembling  in  gen-  '  those  which  have  webbed  feet,  and  live  in  the 
enl  appearance  a  large  goat-like  sheep,  its  Irady  water  like  otters. 

is  covered  with  a  coat  of  tufted  hair,  brownish  |  Orange.  The  name  given  to  certain  plants 
in  color  and  of  great  length.  The  hair  about  the  of  the' genus  CilTut.  The  common  or  sweet 
neck  and  shoulders  is  so  thick  as  to  give  the  orange  is  in  universal  request  for  its  fruit.  It 
animal  a  "humped"  appearance;  on  the  rest,  is  an  evergreen  tree,  with  oblong  leaves  and 
of  the  body  it  is  very  long,'  smooth,  and  flowing,  white  flowers.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
while  interspersed  oniot^  its  fibers  is  a  layer  of  Southern  Europe,  and,  in  fact,  m  every  part  of 
lighter-colored  wool.  The  musk-ox  is  active  the  world  where  the  climate  is  suitable.  There 
and  agile,  and  climbs  mountainous  places  with  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  common  orange, 
ease  and  dexterity.  The  horns,  broad  at  the  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Chinese  or 
base  and  covering  the  forehead  and  crown,  ,  Mandarin  orange,  the  Maltese  and  St.  Michael's 
curve  downwards  between  the  eye  and  the  ear.  |  oranges,  and  the  blood  orange,  wtjch  is  remark- 
and  then  upwards  and  slightly  backwards.  The  able  for  the  color  of  the  pulp.  The  Seville  or 
horns  of  the  female  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  '  bitter  orange  is  anotlier  species,  having  a  bitter 
male,  and  their  bases  do  not  touch.  The  ears  are  ,  fruit  of  dinerent  shape,  but  of  not  less  impor- 
short,  the  head  large  and  broad,  the  muzzle  '  tance  than  the  common  orange.  Its  Sowers 
blunted.  The  average  die  of  the  male  is  that '  yield  the  distilled  water  (o  ran  re-flower  water), 
of  a  small  domestic  ox.  The  food  consists  of  so  much  used  in  medicine,  and  the  volatile  oil 
grass,  lichens,  etc  The  musk-ox  inhabits  the  called  eMerue  of  Neroli,  used  in  the  preparation 
Arctic  regions  of  America  north  of  the  mxtieth '  of  £au  de  Colcwne.  liie  rind  is  much  used  for 
degree  of  latitude.  The  flesh  is  pleasant  to  the  making  marme^e,  and  in  the  young  state  is 
taste,  though  it  smells  strongly  of  musk,  the  |  one  of  the  principal  flavoring  ingredients  of  the 
odor  of  which  is  also  diffused  from  the  living '  liqueur  Cura^oa.  Orange-trees  are  extremely 
animal.  I  fruitful,   a  dngle  tree  sometimes  producing  as 

Nlghtlng'ale.  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  many  as  20,000  oranges.  The  importance  of 
to  the  order  Pasaeret,  of  which  there  are  two  |  these  fruits  is  due  to  the  free  acids  contained 
speeiea,  very  similar  in  plums^,  inhabiting  :  in  the  pulp,  and  the  voiaUle  oil  secreted  by  the 
Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  North  Africa,  glands  which  cover  the  rind.  The  orange  is 
One  of  these  is  a  summer-visitant  to  tbe  south- ,  especially  cultivated  in  the  Azores,  America, 
em  and  eastern  counties  of  England,  arriving  |  Spain,  Portugal,  and  tbe  Mediterranean  re- 
about  the  middle  of  April;   it  occurs  very  occa- 1  gions. 

sionally  as  far  north  as  Mid- Yorkshire.  The  |  OraniT  OutaDlT-  In  zoology  the  Mias  of 
plumage  of  this  delightful  songster  is  of  a  som- 1  the  Dyaks;  also  known  as  the  "wild  man  of  the 
ber  hue,  being  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  reddish  wood.  It  is  a  dull,  slathful  animal,  but  pos- 
brown,  redder  on  the  head  and  rump;  the  tail  |  sessed  of  great  strength.  These  animals  are 
a  lighter  tint;  the  throat,  lower  part  of  the  now  confined  to  the  swampy  forests  of  Sumatra 
breast,  and  abdomen,  greyish  white;  the  lower  i  and  Borneo.  Their  height  has  been  variously 
neck  and  ades  pale,  greyish  brown.  The  favor-  stated,  but  we  have  not  the  least  reliable  evi- 
ite  haunts  of  tnis  bird  are  copses  and  hedge-  I  dence  of  the  existence  of  orangs  in  Borneo  more 
rows,  and  its  food  consists  of  insecta  of  various  '  than  four  feet  two  inches  high.  The  legs  are 
descriptions.  The  nest  is  composed  of  dry  very  short,  the  arms  are  disproportionately 
leaves,  lined  with  grasSj  roots,  and  hair.  The  long,  reaching  to  the  ankle  when  the  animal  is 
eg^  are  four  or  five  m  number,  and  of  an  placed  in  an  erect  position.  The  males  have  a 
uniform  olive-brown,  tinged  with  greyish  blue,    longish    beard,    and    they    sometimes    develop 

OposBum-  A  Family  of  mammals,  belong-  warty  protuberances  on  each  side  of  the  face, 
ing  to  the  order  of  poucn-txtarers,  which  range  The  resemblance  to  man  in  appearance  is  great- 
tboughout  the  wooded  districts  of  America,  est  in  the  females  and  in  young  animals.  The 
from   the  southern  boundary  of  Texas  to  the    head  of  a  baby  orang  is  not  very  ditTerent  from 


La  Plata  River,  where  they  are  most  numerous;  that  of  an  average  cnild ;  but  in  the  adult  the 
while  one  species  is  found  in  North  America,  muzzle  is  as  well-marked  a  feature  as  in  the 
from  Florida  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  west  to  Carnivora.  It  never  walks  erect,  unless  when 
the  Missouri.  The^  are  rat-like  in  form,  and  |  using  its  hands  to  support  itself  by  branches 
the  largest  apedes  is  about  tbe  size  of  the  cam- 1  overhead,  or  when  attaclted. 
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Oriole.  A  familv  of  birds  which  inhabit 
Southern  Asia,  the  Mala^  Idands,  Africa,  and 
Australia,  while  one  species,  the  Golden  Oriole, 
is  a  summer  vi^tant  to  Central  Europe,  and, 
during  the  period  of  migration,  is  occasionally 
observed  in  England.  The  male  o(  this  species 
is  of  great  beauty,  having  a  brilliant  yellow 
body  and  black  wings  and  tail.  The  female  Is 
much  plainer,  being  of  a  greeniah  hue,  streaked 
with  dusky  lines.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the 
comroon  tnni^h.     The  name  Orwie  is  also  ap- 

glied  to  several  American  birds,  of  which  the 
aitimore  Oriole,  a  bird  ranging  from  Canada 
to  Mexico,  is  a  well-known  example.  It  has  the 
head,  throat,  wings,  and  upper  back  black;  the 
lower  back  and  all  the  under  parts  bright  orange, 
deepening  into  vermilion  on  the  breast. 

Ostrich.  A  family  of  birds,  belonging  to 
the  order  iSfrufAiones ;  having  a  raft^like  sternum 
(breast-bone),  and  consequently  not  possessine 
the  power  of  flight.  The  ostriches  are  contained 
in  two  genera,  which  are  sometimes  conradered 
as  distinct  families.  The  genus  Stntthio  com- 
priEies  the  true  ostriches,  which  inhabit  the 
desert  regions  of  Northeast  and  South  Africa, 
and  of  Arabia  and  Syria.  The  other  genus, 
Rhea,  contains  the  three  species  of  ostriches 
(of  which  the  Nandu  is  one],  inhabiting  South 
America  from  Patagonia  to  Brazil.  The  os- 
triches^ of  which  there  are  two  species,  are 
generally  found  in  small  companies;  they  are 
polygamous,  each  male  accompanying  three 
or  four  females,  all  of  which  deposit  their  eggs 
in  a  single  large  nest  scooped  out  in  the  sand; 
all  the  hens  sit  and  relieve  each  other  by  turns, 
the  male  also  taking  his  turn  and  assisting  in 
the  incubation  of  the  eggs.  The  Rheas  are 
distinguished  by  possessing  three  toes,  whilst  the 
ostriches  have  only  two;  the  head  and  neck 
are  fully  feathered,  and  there  is  no  tall  visible. 
Their  habits  are  nmilar  to  those  of  the  African 
birds,  but  they  do  not  attain  to  the  stature  of 
the  latter,  and  their  feathers  are  not  of  such 
beauty. 

Owl.  The  popular  name  applied  to  the 
species  of  birds  formerly  regarded  as  a  division 
of  the  falcon  tribe.  Tnis  order  is  a  sharply- 
defined  one.  The  head  is  extremely  laree;  the 
eyes  huge  and  directed  forward;  the  bill  short 
and  stout;  the  apertures  of  the  ears  very  large; 
the  legs  feathered;  t)te  toes  four  in  number, 
the  outer  one  capable  of  being  directed  back- 
wards. The  plumage  is  full  and  remarkably 
soft,  the  feathers  of  the  face  being  so  arranged 
as  to  form  two  discs  around  the  eyes.  The  owls 
are  cosmopolitan  in  their  distribution,  ranging 
over  the  whole  of  the  globe  from  the  highest 
northern  latitudes^  and  are  even  found  in  the 
remotest  oceanic  islands.  They  feed  on  small 
mammals,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects,  sWlowing 
the  hair,  bones,  feathers,  and  scales,  which  they 
afterwards  disgorge  In  the  shape  of  "pellets. 
Their  flight  is  buoyant  and  noiseless.  Tliey 
place  their  nests  on  the  ground,  among  rocks, 
in  hollow  trees,  and  in  buildings,  while  some 
resort  to  the  old  nests  of  other  birds.  They  lay 
from  two  to  five  roundish  white  eggs. 

Oyster.  A  well-known  edible  shell-fish. 
The  oyster  particularly  when  eat«n  raw,  is  easy 
of  digestion,  and  remarkably  nutritious.    The 


principal  breeding-time  of  the  common  oyster 
IS  in  April  or  May,  when  their  spawn  is  usually 
cast;    this  appears  at  first  like  little  spots  of 

Kiaae,  which  fasten  upon  rocks,  stones,  or  other 
rd  substances  that  happen  to  be  near.  Very 
commonly  tliey  adhere  to  adult  shells;  and  thus 
are  formed  the  large  masses  termed  o^iter-banka. 
In  about  a  year  and  a  half  they  attam  a  size  fit 
for  the  table. 

Palms.     A  large  and   important   order  of 

Elants,  which  are  chiefly  trees,  often  of  great 
eight.  They  have  simple  (rarely-branched) 
trunks,  marked  with  scars,  which  indicate  the 
attachment  of  former  leaves.  The  leaves  are 
usually  either  feather-shaped  or  fan-shaped, 
armneed  in  a  crown  at  the  summit  of  the  stem, 
and  oiten  of  gigantic  size.  The  flowers  are  com- 
monly male  and  female,  and  small,  but,  when 
taken  collectively,  their  bright  clustera  form  a 
striking  object.  The  palms  are  mostly  natives 
of  the  tropics,  and  form  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  tropical  vegetation.  The  only 
European  species  is  the  Fan  Palm.  The  proper- 
ties of  the  palms  are  various.  The  fruits  of  some 
are  edible,  as  the  cocoa-nut  palm  and  the  date 
palm,  and  form  an  important  item  of  food  in  the 
tries  where  they  grow.  Many  supply  oils, 
starehy  matter,  and  sugar,  from  which  an 
icating  beverage  is  obtained  by  fermenta- 
tion and  distillation.  Thd  palm  of  the  Bible 
appears  to  be  the  date  palm.     The  cocoa-nut 

gdm  is  'jne  of  the  most  important  of  the  family, 
etel-nut  is  the  produce  of  a  palm  of  the  genua 
Artea;  and  sago  is  also  obtained  from  the  stem 
of  a  palm.  The  Palmyra  palm  of  the  E^t  Indies 
is  chiefly  important  for  its  timber,  which  is  very 
hard,  heavy,  and  of  a  black  color. 

Panther.  A  carnivorous  animal  measur- 
ing about  six  feet  and  a  half  from  nose  to  tail. 
which  is  itself  about  three  feet  long.  It  differs 
from  the  leopard  chiefly  by  its  superior  size  and 
deeper  color.  The  manner  it  seizes  its  prey, 
lurking  near  the  sides  of  woods,  et«.,  and  darting 
forward  with  a  sudden  spring,  resembles  that  ol 
the  tiger.  The  puma,  or  cougar,  is  sometimes 
called  the  American  panther. 

Parrot.  The  name  applied  in  a  general  ■ 
sense  to  all  the  members  of  the  order  PsitCaci, 
which  comprises  the  parrots  proper,  the  cocka- 
toos, parroquets,  macaws,  lories,  nestors,  etc. 
The  true  parrots  have  the  upper  mandible 
toothed,  and  longer  than  it  is  high,  and  have  a 
short  and  rounded  tail.  These  birds  combine 
with  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  a  nature  of 
great  docility,  and  have  the  faculty  of  imitating 
the  human  voice  in  a  degree  not  possessed  by 
otlier  birds.  They  are  found  chieny  in  Africa, 
from  whence  we  get  the  Grey  Parrot,  which  is 
the  favorite;  South  America,  which  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  species,  furnishes  the  well-known 
Green  Parrot;  and  North  America  is  the  home 
of  a  single  species,  the  Carolina  Parrot.  The 
parrots  are  forest  birds,  and  are  adepts  at  climb- 
ing, using  for  that  purpose  both  the  feet  and  the 
bill.     Their  food  consists  of  seeds  and  fruits. 

Partridge.  A  well-known  bird  of  the 
grouse  family.  The  common  partridge  is  the 
most  plentiful  of  all  game-birds  in  Britain,  and 
occurs  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  North 
Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of  Western  Ana.    The 
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wings  and  tail  sr«  short,  the  tarai  aa  well  aa  the  : 
toes  naked,  aad  the  tarsi  not  spurred.  The 
greater  part  of  the  plunuue  is  ash-grey  finely 
varied  with  brown  and  black.  They  feed  on  | 
grain  and  other  seeds,  insects  and  their  larvce 
and  pupffi,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  cultivated  i 
ETounds.  Beudea  this  species  there  are  the  red- 
legged,  French,  or  Guernsey  partridge,  which 
my"  now  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  | 
different  parts  of  England ;  the  Greek  partridge,  i 
the  African  partridge,  the  Arabian  partridge, 
the  Indian  partridge.  The  name  partridge  is 
applied  in  the  United  States  to  several  North  \ 
American  species  of  the  genus  Ortyx  or  quails. 


They  are  all  twining  plants,  often  scram- 
bling over  trees  t^i  a  considerable  length,  and  in 
many  cases  are  moat  beautiful  obiects,  on  ac- 
count of  their  large,  rich,  or  gaily-colored  flowers, 
which  are  often  succeededf^by  orange-colored 
edible  fruits,  for  which  indeed  they  are  chieflv 
valued  in  the  countries  where  they  grow  wild, 
Pasuflora  laurifolla  produces  the  water  lemon 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  paswflora  maliformis 
bears  the  sweet  calabash.  The  name  is  applied 
more  espedally  to  passiflora  ccerulSa,  which  is 
cornmomy  cultivated  in  England  out  of  doors, 
and  is  the  one  to  which  the  genus  owes  its  name. 
Peacock.  The  common  name  of  a  genus 
of  beautiful  birds,  including  only  the  common 
peacock  and  the  Javanese  peacock.  The  name 
properly  belongs  to  the  male,  but  it  is  popularly 
applied  to  the  species  in  general ;  though  tlie 
female  is,  for  distinction's  sake,  called  a  peahen. 
Like  other  domesticated  birds,  the  common  pea- 
cock exhibits  several   varieties.     The   ordinary 


.a  about  four  feet.  The  female  is  rather  _.  ., 
and  her  tr^n  is  not  only  very  short,  but  desti- 
tute of  those  brilliant  hues  and  striking  beauties 
which  adorn  the  male;  her  crest,  too,  is  Jess 
developed,  and  her  whole  plumage  partakes  of 
a  cinereous  hue.  When  pleased,  the  peacock 
erects  his  tall,  unfolds  his  feathers,  and  fre- 
(luently  turns  round,  aa  if  to  catch  the  sunbeams 
in  every  direction,  accompanying  this  movement 
with  a  hollow  murmuring.  At  other  times  his 
cry  ia  very  disagreeable,  and  often  repeated, 
especially  before  rain.  Every  year  he  sheds  his 
plumes,  and  courts  the  most  obscure  retreats 
till  the  returning  spring  renews  his  luster.  The 
Javanese  peacock  resembles  the  common  kind, 
but  has  a  larger  crest. 


confined  to  America,  in  which  continent  they 
represent  the  true  smne  of  the  Old  World.  In 
general  form  the  peccaries  resemble  small  pigs. 
The  best-known  species  are  the  collated  peccary 
and  the  white-lipped  peccary.  The  former  oc- 
cura  abundantly  in  South  America,  and  also 
extends  into  North  America,  living  generallv 
in  amall  flocka,  which  do  not  heaitate  to  attact 
with  their  tusks  any  one  who  meddles  with  them. 
Their  food  consists  of  maize,  potatoes,  sugar- 
canes,  and  umilar  materials;  and  cultivated 
fields  suffer  much  from  their  raids.  This  species 
of  peccary  is  readily  domesticated.    The  flesh  is 


savory,  and  less  fat  than  pigs'  fiesh.  The  peccary 
possesses  a  ^ndular  sac  or  pouch,  situated  in 
the  loins,  which  secretes  a  strongly-smelling  fluid 
of  fcetid  nature.  This  must  be  cut  away  im- 
mediately on  killing  a  peccary,  to  avoid  con- 
taminating the  fiesh. 

Pelican.  The  popular  name  applied  to  a 
species  of  a  genus  of  birds,  characterized  by  pos- 
sessing a  long,  straight,  broad,  and  much-de- 
pressed bill,  the  upper  mandible  being  flat  and 
terminating  in  a  very  strong  book,  and  the 
lower  mandible  being  formed  by  two  long 
branches,  fiezible  and  united  at  the  tip.  From 
these  branches  is  suspended  naked  skin,  in  the 
form  of  a  pouch,  of  considerable  elasticity,  and 
capable  of  holding  a  large  number  of  fisti.  In 
this  pouch  these  birds  stow  away  the  results  of 
their  fishing  excursions,  after  having  aatisGed 
the  immediate  cravinga  of  their  stomachs.  The 
pielicans  are  lar^.  ungainly-looking  birds,  about 
six  feet  long,  with  an  expanse  of  wing  of  about 
thirteen  feet,  and  having  webbed  feet.  In  their 
habita  they  are  grezanous,  and  frequent  the 
l>anksof  riveraand  lateaor  the  sea-coast.  There 
are  nine  species  distributed  over  the  temperate 
and  tropical  zones,  and  two  of  these  occur  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

PenKUln.  The  name  given  to  a  group  of 
birds  which  form  in  themselves  the  order  /m- 
pennes,  so  called  on  account  of  their  wings,  which 
are  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of 
their  bodies.  These  wings  are  hard  in  texture, 
are  covered  with  small  stiff  feathers  of  a  bristly 
nature,  and,  being  only  movable  at  their  base, 
are  absolutely  useless  tor  flight;  but  the  birds 
awim  well,  using  both  their  webbed  feet  and 
their  wings.  The  penguins  of  which  there  are 
about  eighteen  species,  are  entirely  confined  to 
the  Southern  Ocean  and  the  Antarctic  regions, 
where  they  represent  the  auks  and  divers  of  the 
Northern  seas.  During  the  breeding  season 
thev  resort  to  rocky  islands  in  immense  numbers, 
and  stand  erect  with  their  eggs  under  them. 
Their  food  conMsts  chieflv  of  fish,  in  divine  to 
obtain  which  their  plumeless  wings  are  used  as 


deeply-lob^  leaves.  The  flowers  are  solitary, 
and  of  a  variety  of  colors,  crimson,  purplisn, 
pink,  yellow,  and  white.  The  flowers,  now- 
ever,  have  no  smell,  or  not  an  agreeable  one, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  shrubby  species,  a  native 
of  China,  of  which  several  vanetiea.  with  beauti- 
ful' whitish  flowers  stained  with  pink,  are  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  The  roots  and  seeds  of  all 
the  species  are  emetic  and  cathartic  in  moderate 
doses.  The  common  peony  of  cottage  ^rdens, 
was  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a  medicine. 

Pepper.  A  name  applied  to  various  plants 
having  pungent,  acrid,  and  aromatic  properties. 
The  most  important  is  the  black  pepper,  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  now  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  tropics  for  the  fruit,  which  ia  used 
for  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  as  a  spice  and 
a  condiment.  It  is  a  climbing  shrub,  with 
oppo^te  leathery  leaves,  and  spikes  of  hei^ 
maphrodite  flowers.    The  fruit,  w^luch  is  about 
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the  siie  of  a  pea,  ia  j^thered  in  an  unripe  state  ]  ^roup  have  the  upper  mandible  arched  towards 
and  dried,  constituting  the  "black  pepper"  of  i  its  apex^  and  of  nomy  coosistenoe;  a  second 
commerce.  The  term  "white  pepper  is  af>- 1  curve  esiata  at  its  base,  where  there  is  a  cartiliw- 
plied  to  the  ripe  fruit  of  tiie  same  plant  afler  .  inous  plate  or  piece  through  which  the  noatrUB 
it  is  deprived  of  the  outer  fleshy  portion.  The  j  pass.  The  crop  ia  of  large  use.  Ttie  pigeons 
dried  fruiting  spikes  of  a  species  oi  Chavica  con-  I  are  generally  strong  on  the  wing.  They  are 
stitute  "long  pepper,"  used  for  culinary  pur- j  mostly  arboreal  in  habits,  perching  upon  trees, 
poses  and  for  piclciing.  Most  of  these  plants  j  and  building  their  neata  in  elevated  situations. 
owe  their  active  properties  to  the  presence  of  an  i  Both  sexes  mcubatc;  and  these  birds  gener^y 
acrid  resin,  and  of  a  crystaUine  principle  called  '  pair  for  life;  the  loss  or  death  of  a  mate  being 

giperine.  Cayenne-pepper  is  the  produce  of  in  many  cases  apparently  mourned  and  grieved 
apsicum.  Jamaica  pepper  is  obtained  from  a  I  over,  and  the  survivor  frequently  refusing  to  be 
apeciesof  eugenia  belonging  to  the  myrtle  family,  j  consoled  bv  another  mate.     The  song  consists 

Petroleum.  A  combustible  fluid  which  of  the  well-known  plaintive  cooing.  The  pigeons 
exudes  from  the  earth  in  various  oarts  of  the  are  distributed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
world,  generally  in  or  near  Che  coal-formations, :  but  attain  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  plumage 
and  is  formed  during  the  conversion  of  vegetable  ,  in  warm  and  tropical  regions.  The  pigeon  fam- 
rerooins  into  coal,  or  derived  from  animal  re- '  il^  is  divided  into  vanous  Kroups.  The  true 
mains,  as  it  is  cow  maintained  by  some  scientists,  pigeons  are  represented  by  the  stock-dove,  the 
Petroleum  variesgreatly in colorand consistence,  r common  wild  pigeon,  from  which,  it  waa  once 
being  sometimes  thin  and  pale,  at  others  thick  <  supposed,  most  of^he  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
and  dark-colored.  The  substanoes  which  miner-  <  Columbids,  which  in  a  stat«  of  domestication 
alogists  have  distinguished  by  the  names  asphal- .  are  dependent  upon  man,  derived  their  origin; 
turn,  maltha,  petroleum,  and  naphtha,  are  |  but  it  is  now  believed  the  rock-dove  is  the  parent 
thought  by  some  naturalists  to  be  mere  varieties .  stock.  The  passenger-pigeon  is  very  abundant 
of  one  species.  Abundant  supplies  of  petroleum  j  in  North  America.  Tne  numbers  that  some- 
are  obtained  from  wells  and  springs  in  Pennsyl-  times  move  together  are  enormous.  Numerous 
viana,  New  York,  Texas,  California,  and  Canada,  I  flocks  of  these  pigeons  associate  together  in  a 
and  the  demand  for  it  to  serve  as  an  illuminating  single  roost.  The  bouse-pi^ns,  tumblers,  fan- 
agent,  and  for  the  lubrication  of  machinery,  has  tails,  pouters,  carriers,  and  jacobins  are  the  chief 
crated  an  important  branch  of  commerce, 
innumerable  quantities  of  rock-oil  being  sold 
under  the  names  of  petroleum,  kerosene,  sano- 
line,  leucaline,  etc. 

Pheasant.     A  family  of  birds  compriring 


pouters,  carriers,  and  jacobin 

ties  of  the  rock-pigeon,  and  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Darwin  to  illustrate  many  of  the  points 
mvolved  in  his  theory  of  "descent  by  natural 
selection."  Other  species  of  pigeons  are  the 
fruit-pigeons  of  India,  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and   Australia;     and    the   ground-pigeons,    the 


and  Guinea  fowl.    The  true  pheasants,  of  which  largest  of  the  group,   including  the  crowned 

there  are  about  fifteen  species,  whose  home  is !  pi^on  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Western  Aria,  are  among  the  most  gorgeous  of !      Pine.     The   popular  name  of  trees  of  the 


to  Europe,  the  British  species  being  an  intro-  cypress  tribe.  The  pines  belong  to  the  former 
duction  from  Asia  Minor,  and  supposed  to  have  i  section,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  spruce, 
been  imported  into  England  by  the  Romans. !  larch,  fir,  cedar,  etc.,  chiefly  by  having  per- 
At  the  present  day,  however,  very  few  of  this  sistent  leaves  in  clusters  of  two  to  five  in  the 
original  breed  exist  in  that  country,  for  it  haa  ;  axils  of  membraneous  scales.  Most  of  the  Euro- 
been  crossed  with  the  Chinese  Ringnecked  Pheas- j  pean  species  have  only  two  leaves  in  a  sheath; 
ant  to  such  a  degree  that  pure-bred  birds  are  '  most  of  the  Asiatic,  Mexican,  and  Oalifomian 
rare.  The  pheasant  chiefly  frequents  woods  .  kinds  have  three,  four,  or  five  leaves,  and  those 
for  the  purpose  of  roosting,  being  in  the  day-  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  generally 
time  found  in  hedge-bottoms  and  thickets .  three.  The  cones  also  aSord  an  important 
searehing  for  its  tooa,  which  consists  of  grain, '  ready  means  of  distinction  and  classification. 
seeds,  green  shoots,  and  insects.  It  is  polyg-  i  The  Scotch  pine  or  fir  is  a  tall,  straight,  hardy 
amous,  and  very  tenacious  of  its  own  territory,  ,  tree,  from  sixty  to  100  feet  high;  a  native  of 
not  permitting  intru^on  from  the  males  of  its  i  most  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  Hay  and  June, 
race.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs,  from  six  j  and  having  many  varieties.  The  leaves  are 
to  ten  in  number,  in  a  slight  hollow,  scantily  i  rigid,  in  pairs,  somewhat  waved  and  twisted; 
lined  with  drv  leaves;  but,  being  a  very  timid  ,  the  lower  branches  are  somewhat  pendent;  the 
bird,  and  easily  made  to  desert  her  post,  the  eggs  |  bark  is  of  a  reddish  tinge,  sometimes  rough  and 
are  in  moat  cases  removed  from  the  nest,  and  |  furrowed.  The  leaves  are  distinguishable  from 
the  young  hatched  out  under  domestic  fowls; :  those  of  all  other  pines  in  which  they  occur  in 
and  it  is  questionable,  if  this  were  not  done,  if  j  pairs  by  their  glaucous  hue,  especially  when 
the  pheasant  would  not  gradually  become  ex- '  young.  The  Scotch  pine  almost  always  occurs 
tinct  in  that  country.  Among  the  most  beautiful  |  in  masses;  it  is  considered  full  grown  and  fit 
of  the  pheasant  family  are  the  Golden  Pheasant,  to  be  cut  down  for  timber  in  fifty  or  dxty 
the  Reeves  Pheasant,  and  the  Impeyan  Pheas-  years;  but  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  pine 
ant,  all  inhabitants  of  Central  Aria.  ,  foresti  grew  to  perfection  in  former  times,  the 

PlgeoD.  The  common  name  of  a  group  of ,  tree  continued  to  increase  in  bulk  for  three  or 
birds,  forming  in  some  systems  a  section  of  the  '  four  centuries.  The  tree  is  most  abundant  in 
order  of  rasorial  or  gallinaceous  birds,  in  others  tiie  north  of  Europe.  There  are  exlenrive  for- 
a  distinct  order.    The  pigeons  or  doves  as  a  1  esta  of  it  in  Russia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
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grows  to  &  height  of  from  eighty  to  100 
and  in  the  island  of  Coruca  it  ia  said  to  reach 
an  altitude  of  140  to  150  feet.  The  pinaster,  or 
cluatei  pine  is  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
to  the  west  of  Asia,  the  Himalayas,  and,  it  seems, 
even  to  China.  It  is  a  large,  handsome,  pyra- 
midal tree  varying  from  forty  to  laxty  feet  in 
height.  Its  cones  point  upwards,  in  stai^like 
clu.tters.  whence  the  name  of  pinaster  or  star 
pine.  In  France,  espedally  between  Bayonne 
and  Bordeaux,  it  covera  immense  tracts  of  barren 
sand,  in  whicn  it  has  been  plBnt«d  to  prevent 
the  sand  from  drifting.  The  stone  pine  is  a 
lofty  tree  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  ia  a 
native:  its  spreading  head  forms  a  kind  of  para- 
sol; the  trunk  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and 
clear  of  branches.  In  Britain  the  stone  pine 
seldom  exceeds  the  size  of  a  large  bush,  although 
specimens  have  reached  a  height  of  thirty  and 
forty  feet.  Sabine's  pine  was  discovered  in 
California  in  1826.  The  leaves  are  in  threes, 
rarely  in  fours,  from  eleven  to  fourteen  inches 
long;  the  trees  are  of  a  tapenng  form,  straight, 
and  from  forty  to  120  feet  bieh,  with  trunks 
from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The 
Cembran  pine  is  a  native  of  Switzerland  and 
Siberia.  The  red  Canadian  pine  of  yellow  pine, 
inhabits  the  whole  of  Canada  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  is  also  found  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
trunk  rises  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
by  about  two  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  is 
chiefly  remarlcabie  for  ita  uniform  Nze  for  two- 
tliirds  of  its  length.  The  wood  ia  yellowish, 
compact,  fine-gramed,  re^nous,  and  durable. 
The  true  yellow  pine  rises  to  the  height  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet,  by  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  at  base.  The  cones  are  small,  oval, 
and  armed  with  fine  spines.  The  timber  is  lartRly 
used  in  shipbuilding  and  for  house  timber.  The 
Labrador  or  Banks  s  pine  is  usually  a  low  atrag- 
cline  tree,  growing  among  barren  rocks  to  a 
height  of  from  five  to  eight  feet,  but  may  attain 
three  times  that  height.  The  cones  are  re- 
curved and  twisted;  and  the  leaves  are  regu- 
larly distributed  over  the  branches.  In  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  State  of  Maine  it  is  known  as  the 
scrub  pine,  and  in  Canada  as  the  gray  pine. 
The  other  American  pines  are  the  Jersey  pine. 
the  trunk  of  which  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  utility 
in  the  arts;  the  pitch  pine,  which  is  most  abun- 
dant alouK  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  wood  of 
which,'  when  the  tree  grows  in  a  dry,  gravelly 
soil,  ia  eompactj  heavy,  and  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  resin ;  the  loblolly  pine,  the  timber 
of  which  decays  speedily  on  being  exposed  to 
the  air;  the  long-leaved  pine,  which  abounds 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Carotinae,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  furmahing  reain,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpen- 
tine, and  timber  which  ia  hardly  inferior  to  the 
white  oak  ii)  naval  architecture;  the  Weymouth 
pine,  the  timber  of  which,  though  not  without 
essential  defects,  is  consumed  in  much  greater 
quantities,  and  for  a  far  greater  variety  of  pur- 
poses, than  almost  any  other;  and  lambert's 
fiine,  which  grows  between  the  fortieth  and 
orty-third  parallels  of  latitude,  and  about  100 


miles  from  the  Pacific.    It  is  of  gigantic  mze,  the 

trunk  rising  from  150  to  upwards  of  200  feet, 
and  being  from  seven  to  nearly  twenty  feet  in 
diameter. 

Pink.  A  genus  of  plants  of  which  more 
than  100  species  are  known,  all,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  exceptiona,  natives  of  the  northern 
and  temperate  parts  of  the  European  continent. 
Their  roots  are  annual  or  perennial;  the  stems 
herbaceous  and  jointed;  the  leaves  oppo^te 
and  entire,  and  the  flowers  terminal,  a^regate, 
or  solitary,  and  always  beautiful.  The  clove 
pink  or  carnation,  and  the  garden  pink,  of  which 
there  are   many  varieties,  are  familiar   species. 

Pistachio  (pis-tA'shi-o}.      A  tree  of  several 


chio  yields  the  well-known  pistachio-nut,  which 
contains  a  kernel  of  a  pleasant  taste,  resembling 
that  of  the  almond,  wholesome  and  nutritive, 
yielding  a  pleasant  oil.  It  is  a  native  of  Western 
Asia,  but  is  much  cultivated,  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  gum  named  mastic  is  obtfuned 
from  the  pistachio  tree. 

Polecat.  A  name  common  to  several  spe- 
cies of  the  weasel  family.  The  common  pole- 
cat is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
Its  body  ia  about  seventeen  inches  long,  and  the 
tail  six  inches.  The  color  is  dark  brown.  It  ia 
a  nocturnal  animal,  sleeping  during  the  day 
and  searehing  for  its  prey  at  night.  It  ia  espe- 
cially destructive  to  poultry,  rabbits,  and  game, 
as  pheasants,  so  that  in  Britain  it  ia  being  rapidly 
exterminated  by  gamekeepers,  farmers,  and 
others  Frwa,  toads,  newts,  and  fish  are  often 
stored  as  food  by  this  voracious  animal.  It  has 
glands  secreting  a  fetid  liquor,  somewhat  like 
^t  of  the  American  skunk,  which  it  ejects 
when  irritated  or  alarmed.  The  name  of  "Fou- 
mart" is  also  applied  to  the  polecat;  and  its 
fur,  which  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
Northern  Europe,  is  known  as  that  of  the 
"Fitch."  Ita  hairs  form  a  superior  kind  of 
artists'  brushes. 

Pomegranate.  A  dense  spiny  shrub, 
from  eiffht  to  twenty  feet  high,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  oripnally  to  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  aubsequentiy  introduced  into  Italy.  It 
was  called  Dy  the  Romans  Tnalum  punicum,  or 
Carthaginian  apple.  The  leaves  are  oppo^te, 
lanceolate,  entire,  and  smooth;  the  flowers  are 
large  and  of  a  brilliant  red;  the  fruit  ia  as  large 
as  an  orange,  having  a  hard  rind  filled  with  a 
soft  pulp  and  numerous  red  seeds  The  pulp 
is  more  or  less  acid  and  slightly  astringent. 
The  pomegranate  ia  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  Southern  Europe,  and  sometimes 
attains  a  great  size.  Another  apecica  inbabita 
the  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 

Poppy*  The  common  name  for  plants  of 
the  genua  PapOvtr.  The  apeciea  of  poppy  are 
herbaceoua  plants,  all  bearing  large,  bnlliant, 
but  fugacious  flowers.  The  white  poppy  yields 
the  well-known  opium  of  commerae.  Moat  of 
the  speciea  are  natives  of  Europe,  and  four  are 
truly  natives  of  Britain.  They  often  occur  as 
weeds  in  fields  and  waste  places,  and  are  fre- 
quently also  cultivated  in  gardens  for  ornament. 
The  seeds  of  the  white  poppy  yield  a  fixed  harm- 
less oil  employed  for  culinary  purposes;  andithe 
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oil-cake  is  used  for  feeding  cattle.  The 
the  poppy  &re  annual  or  perennial;  the  calyx 
is  composed  of  two  tcAvea,  and  the  corollSi  of 
four  petals;  the  stamcDS  are  numerous,  and  the 
capsule  is  one-celled,  with  several  longitudinal 
partitions,  and  contains  a,  multitude  of  seeds. 

Porcupine.  A  name  of  certain  rodent 
quadrupeds,  the  bcat-known  ^lecies  of  which 
belong  to  the  genus  Hyatrii.  The  body  is  cov- 
eted, especially  on  the  back,  with  the  so-called 
quills,  or  dense  solid  apine-like  structures,  in' 
mixed  with  bristles  and  stiff  hairs.  There 
two  incisora  and  eight  molar  teeth  in  each  Jaw, 
which  continue  to  grow  throuKbout  life  Irom 
permanent  pulps.  The  muzite  is  generally 
short  and  pointed,  the  ears  short  and  rounded. 
The  anterior  feet  possess  four,  and  the  hinder 
feet  five  toes,  all  provided  with  strong  thick 
nails.  The  common  or  crested  porcupine, 
hyatrvc  trulOta,  found  in  Southern  Europe  and 
in  Northern  Africa,  is  the  best-known  species. 
When  fully  grown  it  measures  nearly  '        '    ' 


with  their  points  directed  Dockwards;  but  when 
the  animal  is  excit«d  they  are  capable  of  being 
raised.  The  quills  are  loosely  inserted  in  the 
skin,  and  may,  on  being  violently  shaken,  be- 
come detached. 

Por^.  A  fish  of  the  family  Svarida,  with 
an  oblong  body,  scaly  cheeks,  and  one  dorsal 
fin,  found  off  the  coasts  of  the  Unit«d  States. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  food  fishes,  and 
attains  a  length  of  eighteen  inches  and  a  weight 
of  four  pounds. 

PorpolHC.  A  species  of  marine  fish-like 
mammals,  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Dolphin,  and  to  the  order  Cetaeea.  It  la  on  in- 
habitant of  northern  seas,  and  is  familiar  on 
our  own  shores.  It  is  usually  from  four  to  five 
feet  in  length,  though  frequently  more.  In 
color  it  vanes,  but  is  mostly  of  a  bluish-black 
tint  on  the  upper  surface,  merging  into  pink, 
mottled  grey,  or  white  beneath.  The  porpoise 
is  compeUeu  continually  to  seek  the  surface  of 
the  water  for  breathing  purposes;  and  it  is 
then  observed  rolling  over,  as  it  were,  and  is 
heard  discharging  air  from  the  creecent-ahaped 
blowhole  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  at  the  same 
time  taking  in  a  fresh  supply  at  the  mouth. 
Porpoises  are  f  "equently  observed  in  great  num- 
bers in  pursuit  of  shoals  of  herring,  mackerel, 
and  other  small  fisb,  among  which,  being  of  on 
exceedingly  voracious  nature,  they  commit  sad 
havoc. 

Prairie  Dog.  The  name  given  to  two 
species  of  small  rodent  animals  ot  the  squirrel 
family,  found  in  America,  on  the  plains  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Upper  Missouri 
to  the  Red  River  and  Rio  Grande.  They  much 
resemble  their  allies,  the  marmots,  in  appear- ;  ' 
ance,  and  have  well-developed  claws  on  all  the  |  f 
toes  of  the  fore-feet;  shallow  cheek-pouches; ,  [ 
and  two  rows  of  grinding  teeth  con  verging  i 
towards  the  back  of  the  mouth.  The  best ' 
known  species  is  about  one  foot  in  length,  and 
has  a  tail  of  about  four  inches.  On  the  upper 
reddish-brown    variegated    with 


Almanditu. 

AmithlHl.     A 

purple  or  bluis 


cieties  on  those  portions  of  the  prairies  where 
their  favorite  food,  the  buSalo  gross,  grows  lux- 
uriantly. Here  they  excavate  burrows  in  the 
ground  in  contiguity  to  each  other,  and,  when 
the  little  creatures  ore  out,  quite  a  busy  scene 
is  presented.  The  name  Prairie  Dog  is  given  to 
the  animal  on  account  of  a  resemblance  which 
is  supposed  to  exist  between  its  cry  and  the  bark 
of  a  sroall  dog. 

PrecloUH  Stones  are  those  which,  be- 
cause of  their  beauty,  hardness,  and  rarity,  are 
prized  for  use  in  omamentatioa,  especially  in 
jeweW.  The  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire,  and 
emer^d  are  the  only  atones  wnich  are,  strictly 
ipealdng,  entitled  to  be  called  "piBcious"  in 
tniseenae:  but  the  opal,  on  account  of  its  beauty. 
is  often  classed  with  the  precious  stones;  as  is 
also  the  pearl,  which  is  really  not  a  stone,  but  a 
secretion  of  a  shell  fish. 

Aoale.     A     wmipallucid.     unciyiilallitcd    viHct^    of 

I  colon  Are  deliDKtely  uiugad  in  stripes  or  buids,  or 

AUxandriU.     A  variety  of  ohrjwiberyi  fr 

ie&  sls.u<  of  th»  Ural  Mountiir-      '-  ■-  -*  - 

al  licht;    by  < 

'of  kleundnta 


rscn.     U   l 


QOD  marocoi-red  variety  of  cameU 
y    of    crystalliBAfi    quarti.    <>l    a 

d  Bs  a  jeweler's  atone.     The  li«bter  colored 

value  tbey  aie  about  the  same  as  tbe  samet. 
ru.     A    transpareot,    sea-green    variety    of 

g.     A  variely  of  traneluceat  quarts  spanglrd 

very  hard  mineral  of  muoh  beauty  when 

It  ocours  in  heiaeonal  prisms,  commonly 

If  bluish  green  color,  but  atao  yellow,  pink, 

It  ia  a  aiCoate  of  aluminum   and  Blunnum. 

Beryls  are  very  rich  la  colors.     Their  value  is  about  lour 

-- A  figun 

posed  nf  differr--  - 

Biaodltinu. 

jpar  whence  the  name 
CarbuneU.     A    beautil 

'ben  held  up  to  the  sui 

imea  of  the  color  of  a  t 

LB  aaciaats  is  believed 
name  is  now  given  also 
red  spine].  The  ordinal 
cabochon,  and  is  worth  about  one  dollar  a  caret. 

rwi,  flesh-rod,  or  reddish  whiUi  color.  It  is  moderalely 
baru,  capable  of  a  irood  polish,  and  oftea  used  for  aeala. 
It  is  now  used  but  litlle. 

C<i£'s-«1«,  A  variety  of  quarts  or  chalcedony  exhibiting 
opaleacent  reSections  from  within.  Uke  the  aye  of  a  cat. 
The  name  is  given  to  other  genu  aSoiding  like  effecla. 
especially  the  chrysoberyl.  A  fine  specimen  about 
thiee-eightha  of  an  inch  acroes  would  be  worth  from  two 
—  ■■- —  hundred  dol' — 


gem   of   a   deep   red    color 

:).  found  in  the  Eaat  Indiea. 
it  loses  iu  deep  tinge,  and  be- 

o  have  been  a  gamet.     The 
□  the  ruby  sapphire  and  the 


Chn/i 


'hitish  color,  and  a  luat 

!(«.  A  mineral,  composed  of  silica,  magnesi 
at  a  yellow  to  green  color.  It  is  little  used. 
roM,     An. apple-green  variety  of  chalceHon 

ineral.  usually  by  an  on 


,    produced    by    ■ 


g  in  bril. 


carbon  occurring  in  isometric  crystals,  often  oclshrd- 
rons.  with  rounded  edges.     It  ii  the  btfilat  aubttanc* 
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Iedowd.     DiUDOadg  an  tsii 

water  aa  Che  cnnapamncy  df 
Diopiid^.     A  crystalliHtl 

colore  Also  called  muMwiu. 


Fire  Opal.     See  Ofi 


of  a  claar.  grayiih  sreen 


fereat  colota,  wbilo,  ytllow,  purple,  red,  etc.,  often 
beautiful.  When  crvstalliied  it  is  commonly  in 
witb  perfect  octahcdrsl  cieavue.  Borne  vanetic 
used  (or  ornamental  vessels.  Also  called  ^uorip 
simply  fiuoT.  The  colored  varietin  are  often 
falte  ru^f .  faiae  emrraid,  jaUe  topai,  faUe  tapphiri 
lalte  aoMhvl.     For  jewelry  purpuees  Che  chief  vk 

quarts,  in  color  usually  of  a  grsy  to  brown  or  i 

Aluortpor.     game  as  Fluohjte. 


Sreacer  than  that  of  quarti.  about  half  as  hard  a 

The  common  crystal  forma  are  the  dodecahedroE 
trapesobedron.     Bcaidea  the  red  varieliea  there  an 

The  (arnsC  is  a  silicate 'with  various  bas«  nic 

sreen). '  The  transparent  rsd  varieties  art  used  as  ( 
The  Esmet  was  the  carbuncle  of  the  ancienta.     d 

The  fiiieat  Bpeciraens  of  rwi  Kamels  come  from  Ariiona 

A  K™">  variety  chat  comu  from  Rusaia  is  worth  ■ 

Galdn,  Berui.     See  Beryl.' 

Hftwlrrtpe    or    Stoodatone.     A    ffreen    siUeeoua    i 
sprinkled  with  jasper,  as  if  with  blood,  whence  the  c 


JUiMTUfcnu.     A    nearly    pellurad    Tariety    of    felspar. 
shawms  pearly  or  opaline  reSections  from  within.     The 

Niphnu.     A  bard,  compact  minsral,  of  a  dark  <r*eo 
color,  formerly  worn  as  remedy  for  diseasea  of  the  kid' 

Obtidioji.     AkindofglassproduoedbyvoIcaiKH,   Itis 
usuall^of  a  black  color  and  opaque,  except  in  thin  spliaters- 

mineral  chrysolice,  eapecially  of  Che  variety  occurring  in 
eruptive  rocks.     See  Chrisolitb. 

dnjfi.     Chalcedony    in    parallel    lavera    of    different 
shades   r^  color.     It  is   used  for  makmc  cameos,   the 

background  |see  Caueo).     It  is  stained  block  and  used 


The  precious  opal  shows  a  peculiar  play  of  colo 

kind,  witb  a  varied  play  of  color  in  a  reddish  grow 
called  Aark^uin  opaL  The  firt  opal  (which  comes 
Ueijeo)  has  colon  like  the  red  and  yellow  of  I 
This  is  not  Che  ch«p  variety  commonly  called  "  Me 
opal."     A  spherical  opal  about  three-eiahtbs  of  ao 

--  -■■ — -  -val  Sat  opal  about  half  aa  ;-->• 

It  sixty  dollars,     A  "  Meiii 
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now  seldom  used  in  jewelry, 
^•embles  eloeely  a  dark  Spanish  topa> 
mineral  occurring  in  tetragonal  erystalj 
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Ja^nih.     Some 
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crystalline  aegregates,  of  a  sL 

Labradorite.     A   kind  of  felspai 

uscd^'for  omamental"purpM«™  The  ' 
come  from  Ubmdor. 

Lapi*-tantii  or  Landi.     A  mineral  of 

some  sodium  sulphide.     It  is  often  nil 
lor  artuuneot«l  work. 


dark  tner. 
_.J   and   ver> 

riety   of  quarts,   ol 
I.   breaking   with   s 

thin-bladed  crystal! 
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Rock  Cryilal  or  Mountain  Crvlal.  Any  transparent 
orystal  of  quarts,  particularly  ol  limpid  or  colorless 
quarts.     A  sphere  ol  rock  crystal  of  abululely  perfect 


RubeUil 


ikisbiml. 


ineral,  usually  of  a  reddish-brown  color 

etragonal  crystjo. 
Sappkirr.     A  variety  of  native  corundum  or  alumi- 

eetricMd  tn  the   transparent   varietice  of  blue,   pink. 

-ilue  variety  are  nearly  as  volnable  as  the  diamond. 
The  sapphire  is  next  to  the  diamond  in  hardness. 

Sam.     A  variety  of  camelian,  of  a  reddisb-yellow  or 

Sardonyx.     A  variety  of  onyx  consisting  of  sard  and 
bite  ch^cedony  in  altemate  layers.     See  Ontx. 

id  black,  the  red  variety  being  the  gem  snttitj  rubi. 

consists   essentially   of  alummum    nsgncsium.    but 

.jmmonly  contains  iron  and  snmetiraes  also  chromium. 

than  half  as  much  as  the  diamond, 

colorless,  and  of 
t.  It  sometimes 
3ailicate  of  alumi- 


ii'lu'd?, '' 


I    «Ili 


□igitiredby^OO^jlC 
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«,   BA    th«   blue    (indi-  I 
>rown.  and  whita.     The  | 


red  uid  tneo  varie' 
ieiteli.    The  finest  < 


•  DMuUr  ■urfae*.  like  that  of  a  bunch  □(  gnp«.  The 
fine  Binoimeiu  an  worth  nearly  half  u  much  ai  diamtmiiB. 

Unio-piBTL     A  ciucle  largs  pearL 

Uroiton  Bmaraid.  A  precioua  stone  of  a  rich  green 
oolor.  a  variety  o(  beryl 

Vim  aatitut  (dn-tlli').  A  mottled-areen,  nenfentine 
marble.  Al»  a  green  porphyry,  irhish  u  calM  OtietUal 
vtrd  ant^gue- 

Zircon.  A  mineral  occurring  in  tetragonal  ervfltaja, 
uauall)'  of  a  brown  or  gray  color.     It  cnnBists  of  lilioon 


iljed  HvMitUh:    a  colorleaB.  pale  yellow,  or  i 
-"-—  ' Ceylon  ii  called  jarvan. 


brown  variety 

Prickly  Pear,  other^-iae  called  Indian  fig, 
IB  a  fleshy  and  succulent  plant,  destitute  of 
lesves,  covered  with  ctuatera  of  spines,  and  coq- 
sieting  of  flattened  joints  inaerW  upon  each 
other.  The  fruit  is  purplish  in  color,  covered 
with  fine  prickles,  and  edible.  The  flower  is 
large  and  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  America,  whence  it  has  been  introduced. 
into  Europe,  Mauritius,  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
China.  It  is  easily  piopagat«d,  ancl  in  some 
countries  is  used  as  a  hedge-plant.  It  attains 
a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 

Prtmroae.  A  genus  of  beautiful  low  Al- 
pine plants.  Some  are  among  the  eariiest  flow- 
ers in  spring,  as  the  common  primrose,  the  ox- 
lip,  ana  cowslip;  and  several  Japanese  and 
other  varieties  are  cultivated  in  gardens  as  orna- 
mental plants.  Their  roots  are  perennial;  the 
leaves  almost  always  radical;  and  the  flowers 
supported  on  a  naked  stem,  and  usually  dis- 
posed in  a  sort  of  umbel.  The  varieties  of  the 
common  primrose  which  have  arisen  from  culti- 

Puma  or  Cougar,  A  carnivorous  ani- 
mal peculiar  to  America,  where  it  ranks  next  to 
the  jaguar  in  importance  as  a  destructive  or 
dangerous  creature.  It  is  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican lion,  probably  from  its  resemblance  in  build 
and  color  to  the  lioness;  but  it  is  considerably 
less  in  size,  and  lacks  a  mane.  Its  length  is  about 
forty  inches,  exclusive  of  a  tail  of  twenty-six 
inches;  its  height  is  about  two  feet.  The  geo- 
graphical range  of  the  puma  is  very  extensive, 
though  it  is  less  abundant  in  North  than  in 
South  America,  where  it  haunts  a  variety  of 
^tuatJons,  seeming  to  be  equally  at  home  in  the 
dense  forests,  the  open  plains,  and  the  elevations 
of  the  Andes  to  at  least  10,000  feet.  It  is  of  a 
cowardly  nature,  and  is  not  regarded  with  fear 
by  man.  ITnhke  roost  of  the  larger  members 
of  the  cat  family,  it  is  remarkably  silent. 

Python.  A  genus  and  family  of  serpents 
allied  to  the  familj^  of  boas.  They  are  not  ven-  , 
omous,  but  kill  their  prey  by  compression.  The  | 
pythons  beiong  excluMvely  to  the  Old  World, 
and  are  of  enormous  size,  sometjmes  attaining 
a  length  of  thirty  feet.  They  are  found  in  India 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Lastem  Archipelago, 
in  Africa  and  in  Australia.  A  rudimentary  pel- 
vis and  traces  of  hinder  limbs  exist  in  the  pv-  | 
tbons,   these  structures   terminating  externally ' 


come  to  drink.  The  genus  python  contains 
various  species,  the  best  known  of  wluch  is  the 
West  African  python,  common  in  menageries. 

Quail.  The  Virginia  qutul  is  conunon 
throughout  North  America,  and  extends  as  far 
south  as  Honduras.  It  is  larger  than  the  Euro- 
pean quail,  and  is  better  eating.  The  California 
crested  quail  is  another  American  species.  The 
quail,    genus   Cotumix,    is    widely    (Ustributed 

"ir  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  visiljnc  Europe 
early  summer  and   returmng   bou&  in   tbe 


.     .._.   returmng  e 

,  when  immense  numbers  are  caught 
and  fattened  for  the  market.  Length  about 
seven  inches,  general  color  teddish-brown,  with 
buff  streaks  on  the  upper  surface ;  throat  rufous ; 
head,  dark  brown  above,  striped  tvith  ocherous 
white;  sides,  reddish-brown,  lower  parts  pale 
buff,  fading  into  white  on  belly.  Color  less 
bright  in  the  hen  bird,  and  the  rufous  tiiwe 
-L — .   t ji^  throat.    They  nest  r-    '^- 


ground,  laying  from  nine  to  fifteen  pyriform, 
yellowiah-white  eggs,  blotched  with  dark-brown. 
The  males  are  polygamous  and  extremely  pug- 


appearance 

and  of  small  site.  The  raccoons  are  peculiar  to 
America,  where  they  range  from  British  Colum- 
bia and  Canada  to  Paraguay.  The  common 
raccoon  is  a  pretty  animu,  about  the  siie  of  a 
cat,  but  much  stouter;  it  has  a  long  brown  or 
grizzled  coat,  a  ringed  and  bushy  tail,  and  a 
tumed-up  nose.  Its  legs  are  short,  and  are 
armed  with  strong  claws,  useful  for  digging  or 
climbing.  In  its  attitudes  it  is  somewhat  mon- 
key-like, and  usually  sits  upon  its  haunches 
when  feeding,  holding  its  fooa  in  its  fore-paws. 
It  has  a  cunous  habit,  too,  of  washing  articles 
given  to  it,  and  of  soaking  any  food  of  a  diy 
nature  in  water  before  eating  it.  Its  skin  is 
highly  valued  as  a  fur,  and  is  consequently  much 
eouffht  after  in  North  America,  where  the  animal 
is  widely  distributed. 

Redbreast.  A  bird  of  the  family  Syl- 
vuida,  familiarly  known  in  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Islands  and  throughout  most 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  generally  designated  aa 
the  "  robin  redbreast,"  or  more  briefly  a  robin," 
and  has  similar  appellations  in  continental  Ehi- 
rope  significant  of  the  kindly  regard  entertained 
for  it.  Its  utmost  length  is  about  five  and  three- 
fourths  inches,  but  it  is  of  a  rounder  and  fuller 
form  than  many  of  the  Sylvtada,  the  slender- 
ness  of  its  legs  rather  strikin^y  contrasting 
with  the  form  of  the  body.  The  wings  are  rather 
short,  the  fifth  quill  the  longest.  The  tail  is 
scarcely  forked.  The  bill  is  rather  broad  and 
depressed  at  the  base,  narrower  and  slightly 
compressed  at  the  point,  the  upper  mandible 
bent  down  and  notched.  The  general  color  is 
olive-brown,  and  the  reddish  orange-brefut  is  a 
conspicuous  characteristic,  particularly  of  the 
maie.  The  name  robin  is  improperiy  given  in 
the  United  States  to  a  species  m  thrush. 
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Itodwood.  The  name  of  varioua  sorta  of 
wood  of  B  red  color,  as  the  wood  of  the  redwood 
of  Jamaica;  of  AndontaQ  wood;  of  the  red- 
wood c^  the  Bahamas;  and  of  a  coniferous  tree 
of  Califoraia,  the  redwood  of  the  timber  trade. 
Redwood  of  California  is  found  only  in  that 
State,  and  in  but  a  comparativelv  contracted 
area  even  there.  The  available  redwood  ia  now 
confined  to  about  318  milee  of  coast.  The  annual 
product  in  this  region  is  about  320,000,000  feet, 
and  it  is  eatiniated,  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption,  that  enough  standing  timber  exists 


cavity,  or  eloaea,  which  recdves  both 

excrement! tious  matters  and  the  products  of  the 
generative  organs.  Repblea  are  often  provided 
with  an  exo-skeleton,  or  hardened  skin,  consist' 
ing  of  homy  plates  or  scales.  The  strong  and 
conspicuous  outer  shell  of  the  body  of  tortoises 
and  turtles  is  formed  by  this  exo-skeleton  unit- 
ing with  the  true  endo-skeleton.  lUbs  are 
always  present,  but  differ  much  in  form.  Teeth 
are  generally  present,  but  are  not  sunk  in  dis- 
tinct sockets,  except  in  crocodiles.  Id  tortoises 
and  turtles  the  jaws  are  sheathed  in  hom  like 

•  I..K   1 1.   _x   „    Lr_j        rr\ ^r a:i . 


to  last  for  150  years.  The  lumber  is  becoming  the  beak  of  a  bird.  The  young  of  teptiles 
more  in  demand  for  decorative  purposes.  Its  >  produced  from  eggs,  mostly  hatched  aft«r  being 
color,  a  light  salmon  when  6rst  cut,  afterwards  laid,  but  in  some  cases  the  eggs  are  hatched 
turns  to  a  deep  red.     When  thoroughly  dried    witnin  the  body. 

there  is  do  shrinkage  and  it  readily  yields  to  the  i  BblnoceroB.  The  name  of  a  family  of 
chisel  of  the  carver.  Rano  coses  Diade  from  ;  mammals,  represented  by  nine  living  species, 
the  wood  are  said  to  give  increased  resonance  characteristic  of  Africa  to  tbe  south  of  uie  Sa- 
to the  instrument.  Large  quantities  are  con-  hara,  India,  Borneo,  and  Java.  They  have 
sumed  for  ioterior  finishing  with  Kratjfying  large  unwieldy  bodies;  short  thick  legs,  terminal- 
effects.  In  addition  to  other  fine  qualities  the  ing  in  large  pads,  with  hoof-bearing  toes;  large 
wood  takes  on  a  beautiful  polish  and  even  the  elongated  heads,  nith  a  long  bom  or  boms 
stumpage,  till  recently  considered  worthless,  springinKfromtheSDoutiDezistingforniB-  small 
is  fouDd  to  possess  valuable  qualities.  The  eyes  and  ears;  and  short  tails.  Their  hide  is 
roots  and  woody  ezcreacences  at  tne  base  of  the  extremely  thick,  but  is  not  bullet-proof,  as  ia 
tree  give  fine  effects  in  wavy  outlines,  and  when  popularly  supposed.  The  Asiatic  species  differ 
polished  the  material  is  much  valued  for  decora-  from  the  Afncan  in  some  dental  characters,  but 
tive  purposes.  i  resemble   the   latter   in   other   respects.        Five 

Reptiles.  A  class  of  vertebrate  animals, ,  species  belong  to  Africa,  all  possessing  two  boms, 
which  comprises  the  tortoises,  crocodiles,  snakes,  I  Of  these,  the  white  rhinoceros  is  the  largest, 
lizards,  etc.  Reptiles  are  more  closely  related  '  attaining  to  a  length  of  over  twelve  feet  and  a 
to  birds  than  any  other  group  of  animals;  and  ,  height  ol  neariy  six  feet;  but  the  black  or  com- 
in  some  recent  classifications  birds  and  reptiles  mon  rhinoceros  is  the  best  known  species.  The 
toother  are  made  to  constitute  the  great  dt-  Asiatic  species  are  four  in  number,  aistinguisbed 
vision  Sauromida  of  the  sub-kingdom  verU-  by  tlie  possesMon  of  incisors,  or  front  teeth, 
brata.  Reptiles  agree  with  birds  and  differ  from  |  wnicb  are  entirely  absent  In  the  African  ones, 
^I  other  vertebrates  in  the  following  characters: '  and  tlie  hide  has  much  the  appearance  of  armor- 
The  skull  articulates  with  tbe  spinal  column  plates.  They  are  also  smaller  in  size,  and  two 
by  a  single  condyle;  the  lower  jaw  articulates  '  of  the  species  possess  double  horns,  and  two  a 
with  tlie  skull  by  tbe  intervention  of  a  peculiar  single  one.  The  Indian  rhinoceros,  a  one-homed 
bone,  termed  the  OS  TUOJra^iR,  or  quadrate  bone,  ;  species,  is  the  one  usually  seen  m  menageries 
and  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw  consists  of  several  in  this  country.  It  leads  a  tranquil,  indolent 
pieces;  at  no  period  of  their  existence  are  bran-  :  life,  wallowiug  on  the  marshy  borders  of  lakes 
chial  or  water-breathing  respiratory  organs  de- '  and  rivers.  Owing  to  the  keenness  of -its  smell 
veioped.  The  heart  in  reptiles  consists  of  three  '  and  hearing,  the  rhinoceros  cannot  be  easily 
chambers  —  two  auricles  and  a  ventricle,  the  :  attacked ;  but,  when  brought  to  bay,  it  charges 
latter  being  divided  into  two  portions  only  by  '  with  great  fury  and  impetuoMty. 
a  partition  which  is  generalty  incomplete^  and  |  Rose.  A  large  genus  of  plants  found  chiefly 
allows  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  to  mix,  so  in  north  temperate  re^ons.  They  are  usually 
that  the  blood  is  never  so  perfectly  aerated  as  erect  thorny  snrubs,  with  compound  leaves,  and 
in   tbe   higher   animals.     The   blood   is   conse-   flowers  of  all  shades  of  white,  pink,  or  yellow. 

auently  much  colder  than  that  of  birds  and  ail '  The  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals,  united  in  the 
le  more  highly  organized  animals,  where  the  '  lower  part  to  form  a  fleshy  tube,  which  encloses 
oxygen  obtains  a  freer  access  to  its  particles,  the  fruits.  There  are  normally  five  petals,  but 
In  the  crocodiles  the  heart  has  a  complete  |  under  cultivation  the  number  is  often  much 
septum,  but  there  is  an  intermixture  of^  the  ,  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  stamens,  which 
venous  and  arterial  blood  outade  the  heart,  are  indefinite  in  number.  Numerous  species  of 
In  consequence  of  this  organisation  of  the  cir-  rose  are  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  tne  most 
culatory  system,  the  whole  character  of  reptiles  ;  familiar  one  being  the  Dog  Rose,  which  is  com- 
differs  from  that  of  the  higher  animals.  Tbe  '  mon  almost  everywhere.  The  fruit  is  pulpy, 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  or  chest,  in  reptJles  is  not  I  astringent,  and  antiseptic;  the  young  leaves 
shut  off  from  the  abdomen  by  a  complete  mus-  are  infused  ss  tea;  and  the  root  was  formerly 
cular  partition  or  diaphragm,  though  traces  of  it  i  in  repute  as  a  specific  a^inst  hydrophobia, 
are  found  in  crocodiles.  The  lungs  are  usually  j  whence  the  name  "Dog  Rose."  The  stems 
less  cellular  than  in  birds  and  mammals;  but  are  frequently  present  mossy  galls  termed  Robin 
often  of  large  size,  extending;  into  the  abdominal  Pincuihion,  caused  by  the  punctures  of  an  Insect. 
cavity.  In  snakes  there  is  usually  only  one  j  Innumerable  varieties  of  the  different  species 
active  lung,  the  other  being  rudimentary  or  of  rose  are  produced  under  cultivation  —  the 
completely  atrophied.    The  rectum  opens  in  a  |  tea  rose,  musk  rose,  moss  rose,  and.^aU»ge  rose, 
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being  well-kDown  examples.  The  rose  of  Prov- 
ence yields  honev  of  roaea  and  conserve  of  roaes. 
Rose  water  ia  obtained  bv  distilling  the  petals 
of  a  number  of  species  witli  water. 

Sable.  A  carnivorous  mammal,  nearly  allied 
to  the  common  marten  and  pine  marten,  found 
chiefly  in  Siberia  and  Kamtchatka,  and  hunted 
for  its  fur.  Its  leneth,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  is 
about  eighteen  iocnes.  Its  fur,  which  is  ex- 
tremely lustrous,  and  hence  of  the  very  highest 
value,  IS  generally  brown,  grayish-yellow  on  the 
throat,  and  with  small  grayish-yellow  spots  Beat- 
tered  on  the  sides  ot  the  neck.  It  is  densest  dur- 
ing winter,  and  owing  to  the  mode  of  attachment 
of  the  hairs  to  the  skin  it  may  be  pressed  or 
smoothed  in  any  direction.  Two  other  species 
of  sable  are  enumerated,  the  Japanese  sable  and 
a  North  American  species.  The  Tartar  sable  is 
the  name  given  to  a  species  of  the  weasel  genus 
found  in  Northern  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  the 
pekan  of  North  America  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  Hudson's  Bay  sable.  The  skins  of  all  these 
varieties  are  frequently  dyed  and  otherwise 
manipulated  to  imitate  the  true  Russian  sable. 
Sable  hair  is  also  used  in  the  manufactute  of 
artist's  pencils.  Sable  fur  has  bran  of  great 
value  from  very  early  times. 

Sag'O.  A  starchy  product  obtained  from  the 
trunk  of  several  species  of  a  genus  of  palms. 
The  one  from  which  the  finest  saro  la  prepared, 
forms  immense  forests  on  nearly  afl  the  Moluccas,- 
each  stem  yielding  from  100  to  800  pounds  of 
sago.  The  tt«e  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  and 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter. 


It 


into  small  graina  of  the  size  and  form  of  coriander 
seeds.  The  Malaya  have  a  process  for  refininc 
aago,  and  giving  it  a  &ne  peariy  luster,  the  method 
of  which  is  not  known  to  Europeans;  but  there 
are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  heatis  employed, 
because  the  starch  is  partially  transformed 
into  gum.  The  sago  so  cured  is  in  the  highest 
estimation  in  all  the  European  markets.  Sago 
forms  a  light,  wholesome,  nutritious  food,  and 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  all  cases  where  a 
farinaceous  diet  is  required.  It  is  also  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soluble  cocoaa.  and 
for  adulterating  the  common  sorts  of  arrowroot. 
Saltnon.  A  well-known  fish,  formine  the 
type  of  the  family  Salmonidie.  The  Siumon 
inhabits  both  salt  and  fresh  waters,  and  ranks 
prominent  among  the  food-fishes  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  It  generally  at- 
tains a  length  of  from  three  to  four  feet,  and    - 


average  weight  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  pounds, 
but  thftie  hmita  of  size  and  weiffht  are  freqi 
exceeded.     The  typical  color  ot  the  adult 


!  frequently 


a  steel-blue  on  the  hack  and  head,  becoming 
lighter  on  the  sides  and  belly.  It  usually  con- 
tinues in  the  shallows  of  its  native  stream  for 
two  years  after  hatching,  and  during  this  period 
it  attains  a  length  of  eight  inches.  When  the 
season  of  its  migration  arrives,  generally  between 
March  and  June,  the  fins  have  become  darker 
and  the  fish  has  assumed  a  silvery  hue.  It  is 
now    known   as   a   tmolt   or   salmon   fry.     The 


amolts  now  congregate  into  sboala  and  proceed 
leiaurely  seaward.  On  reaching  the  estuary 
they  remain  in  its  brackish  water  for  a  short 
time  and  then  make  for  the  open  sea.  Leaving 
its  native  river  as  a  fish,  weighing  it  may  be  not 
more  than  two  ounces,  the  smMt,  after  three 
months'  absence,  may  return  to  fresh  water  as  a 
grUse,  weighing  four  or  five  pounds.  In  the 
grilse  stage  or  salmon  peti,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  fish  is  capable  of  depositing  eggs. 
After  spawning  in  the  fresh  water  the  gnbe 
again  seeks  the  sea  in  the  autumn,  and  when  its 
second  stay  in  the  ocean  is  over  it  returns  after 
a  few  months'  absence  aa  the  adult  salmon, 
weighing  from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  The  salmon 
returns  as  a  rule  to  the  river  in  which  it  passed 
ite  earlier  existence.  The  fertility  of  the  fish  is 
enormous.  Salmon  are  caught  by  the  rod,  and 
by  means  of  nete.  For  purposes  of  commercial 
supply  they  are  taken  m  nets  of  special  con- 
struction and  of  various  forms,  the  fishings  being 
regulated  by  law  not  only  as  to  their  seasons  and 
times,  but  also  as  to  the  forms  and  dispositions 
of  the  machines  for  the  capture  of  the  fishes.. 
There  are  importent  fisheries  in  some  European 
and  North  American  rivers.  In  Europe  the  fish 
is  found  between  the  latitudes  of  45*  and  75°, 
in  North  America  in  corresponding  latitudes. 
The  Sesh  of  the  salmon  when  fresh  is  of  a  bright 
orange  color,  and  is  of  highest  flavor  when  taken 
from  the  sea-feeding  fish.  In  the  waters  of 
Northwestern  America  are  several  salmon  be- 
longing to  a  distinct  genus,  including  the  quinnat 
or  King-salmon,  blue-back  salmon  or  riNl-fisb, 
silver  salmon,  dog  salmon,  and  humpback  salmon. 
The  quinnat  has  an  average  weignt  of  twenty- 
two  pounds,  but  sometimes  reaches  100  pounds. 
Both  it  and  the  blue-back  salmon  are  caught  in 
immense  numbers  in  the  Columbia,  Sacramento, 
and  Frazer  (especially  in  spring],  and  are  pre- 
served by  canmng. 

Salt)  Common.  A  substance  in  common 
use  as  a  seasoner  and  preserver  of  food  from  the 
earliest  ages.  It  exists  in  imjnense  quantjtjes 
dissolved  m  sea-water,  and  also  in  the  waters  of 
salt  springs,  and  in  solid  deposite,  sometimes  on 
the  surface,  sometimes  at  greater  or  less  depths, 
in  almost  every  geological  series.  Rock-salt, 
that  is  salt  in  the  crystalline  or  solid  form.  Is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  England.  It  is  also 
found  in  abundance  in  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe.  The  supply  in  other  continents  is 
equaUy  great.  1116  basin  of  the  Indus  and 
other  parts  of  India  possess  extenave  salt  plains. 
In  China  deep  salt  wells  abound.  The  Sahara 
and  Central  and  Southern  Africa  afford  inex- 
haustible supplies.  Most  of  the  South  American 
Republics,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United 
States  also  have  large  natural  supplies.  Salt 
manufactured  from  sea-water  is  produced  exten- 
^vely  along  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
.tea-boards  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  It 
is  ehietly  made  by  natural  drying  in  shallow 
reservoirs,  but  also  by  boiling.  Sun-dried  salt 
is  the  purest.  Salt  from  sea-water  is  usually 
known  as  hay-tait.  Most  salt,  however,  is  pro- 
duced from  rock-salt  or  from  brine  springs,  the 
latter  being  due  to  the  melting  of  rock-salt  by 
water.  The  salt-mines  of  Wielioza  in  Galicia 
were  worked  in  the  Twelfth  Centuiy,  and  are  ttw 
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•most  celebrated  in  the  world.    The  chief  Tnanu- 
facturiag  centers  in  EngUnd  are  in  Cheshire 

and    Worcefitershire ;     Yorkshire    has    recently 
begun   the   manufacture.     Cheshire   yields    the 

rter  bulk,  the  chief  supply  being  found  in 
ba^n  of  the  Weaver ;  Norwich  is  the  central 
point.  The  salt  deposits  of  the  United  States 
extend  widely  through  the  geological  strata. 
The  most  important  salt  yielding  States  are 
Michigan  and  New  York,  whose  depicts  are  of 
remarkable  richness.  The  wells,  which  are  in 
the  vi<dnity  of  Saginaw  Bay,  seem  inexhaustible 
in  supply.  Some  are  over  1,900  feet  in  depth. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Mi3sissi)}pi  salt  spring  and 
wells  are  numerous.  In  Louisiana,  on  an  island 
near  New  Iberia,  is  an  immense  deport  of  rock 
salt  of  unusual  purity.  On  Virgin  River,  Ne- 
vada, there  is  a  bed  of  rock  salt,  extending  as  a 
bluff  along  the  river,  for  over  twenty-five  miles; 
more  than  uxty  per  cent,  of  the  clifF  is  salt  of 
great  purity.  C^ifomia  has  abundant  salt 
springs  and  saline  marshea. 

Scorpion.  Scorpions  have  an  elongated 
body,  suddenly  terminated  by  a  long  slender  tail 
formed  of  six  joints,  the  last  of  which  tfrminates 
in  an  arcuated  and  very  acute  sting,  which 
effuses  a  venomous  liauid.  This  sting  gives  rise 
to  excruciating  pain,  but  is  usually  unattended 
either  with  rMness  or  swelling,  except  in  the 
glands  of  the  arm-pit  or  groin.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  fatal  to  man.  The  animal  tias  four 
pairs  ot  limbs  borne  b)[  the  thorax  or  chest- 
segments,  and  the  maxillary  palpi  (organs  of 
touch  belonging  to  the  maiillK  or  lesser  jaws) 
are  largely  developed,  and  constitute  &  formid- 
able pair  of  nipping  claws.  With  these  claws 
they  seize  their  insect  prey,  which  is  afterwards 
killed  by  the  sting.     The  eyes,  which  are  ofjlie 


mple  kind,  number  six,  eight,  or  twelve, 
imale  scorpions  are  said  to  exh    ' 
for  their  young,  and  carry  them 


female  scorpions  are  said  to  exhibit  great 
' '    '    young,  and  carry  them  on  their  h   . 
il  days  after  being  hatched,  whilst  they 


tend  them  carefully  for  about  a  month,  when 
they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  Scorpions 
generally  live  in  dark  places,  and  under  stones. 
They  are  found  in  the  South  of  Europe,  in  Africa, 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  South  America.  The 
rock  scorpion  of  Africa,  is  one  of  the  most  famil- 
iar species. 

Seal.  The  name  given  to  the  species  of  the 
family  Phoeida.  The  true  seals  are  earless;  and 
this,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  construction 
of  their  limbs  does  not  permit  of  their  unng 
those  organs  on  land,  at  once  distinguishes 
them  from  the  allied  family  of  Eared  Seals,  or 
Sea  Lions.  The  fore  limbs  are  short,  and  are  so 
attached  as  to  leave  tittle  free  but  the  hand;  in 
the  hind  limbs  the  thigh  bones  are  very  short, 
the  leg  bones  relatively  long  and  directed  back- 
wards in  a  line  with  the  spine,  and  closely  at^ 
taehed  by  membrane  to  the  inconspicuous  tail 
as  far  as  the  heel,  a,  construction  which  prevents 
the  leg  being  thrown  forwards.  The  head  is 
very  round,  and  the  eyes  are  large  and  expressive. 
In  swimming  they  seldom  use  their  fore  feet, 
while  the  Eared  Seals  use  them  as  powerful 
KW*eepB.  In  their  distribution  the  twenty-one 
Kpecics  are  pretty  equally  divided  between  the 
horthem  and  the  Southern  Hemispheres,  in- 
habiting   temperate    and    cold    regions.    The 


Alaskan  seal  fisheries  ai  ^ 

nent  in  the  world.  The  meml>er8  of  this  family 
are  of  considerable  commercial  importance  on 
account  of  the  oil  they  yield,  for  the  sake  of 
which  great  numbers  are  slaughtered.  To  the 
inhabiLants  of  the  polar  regions  they  afford  food, 
clothing,  and  fire. 

Sea- wolf  •  A  genus  of  fishes  known  as  blen- 
niaa  and  alfio  bv  the  names  "sea-cat"  and 
"swine-fish."  The  mouth  is  armed  with  sham 
strong  teeth  of  large  size,  and  when  captured  it 
is  said  to  bite  the  nets  and  even  attack  the 
fishermen.  It  is  the  largest  of  tlie  blennies. 
Around  the  coast  of  Britain  it  attains  a  length 
of  six  or  seven  feet,  but  in  more  southern  seas 
it  is  said  to  grow  to  a  still  larger  size.  The  flesh 
is  palatable,  and  is  largely  eaten  in  Iceland, 
whilst  the  skin  Is  durable,  and  is  manufactured 
into  a  kind  of  shagreen,  used  for  making  pouches 
and  like  articles. 

Sequoia.  A  genus  of  conifers,  otherwise 
called  Wellin^onia  or  Waahin^onia,  consisting 
of  two  species  only  —  the  redwood  of  the  timber 
trade,  and  the  Wellingtonia  of  British  gardens 
and  shrubberies,  the  big  or  mammoth  tree  of  the 
Americans.  They  are  Doth  natives  of  West«m 
America,  the  latter  having  been  discovered  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  1852.  One  specimen  in 
Calaveras  County,  Cal.,  has  a  height  of  325  feet, 
and  a  girth  six  feet  from  the  ground  or  forty-five 
feet.  The  Mariposa  Grove,  sixteen  mites  south 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  contains  upwards  of 
100  trees  over  forty  feet  in  circumference,  and 
one  over  ninety-three  feet  at  the  ground,  and 
sixty-four  feet  at  eleven  feet  higher.  This  grove 
is  government  property.  This  tree  has  been 
successfully  introduced  into  England,  where 
some  of  them  have  already  attained  a  good 
height.  Some  of  these  trees  indicate  an  age  of 
over  2,000  years. 

Shad,  a  name  of  several  fishes,  of  the  family 
Clupeidffi  or  herrings,  and  including  two  species,  ' 
the  common  or  all  ice  shod,  and  the  twaite  shad. 
The  common  shad  inhabits  the  sea  near  the 
mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  in  the  spring  ascends 
them  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn. 
The  form  of  tne  shad  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  herrings,  but  it  is  of  larger  size,  and  in 
some  places  receives  the  name  of  "  herring  king." 
Its  color  is  a  dark  blue  above,  with  brown  and 
ereenidi  lusters,  the  under  parts  beiae  white. 
The  twaite  shad  is  about  a  naif  less  than  the 
ion  species,  and  weighs  on  an  average  about 
pounds.  An  American  species  of  shad 
varying  In  weight  from  four  to  twelve  pounds, 
is  higmy  esteemed  for  food,  and  is  consumed  in 


the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  have  been  successfully 
introduced  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Shark,  the  general  name  for  a  group  ot 
fishes,  celebratea  for  the  size  and  voracity  of 
many  of  the  species.  The  form  of  the  body  is 
elongated,  and  the  tail  thick  and  fleshy.  The 
mouth  is  large,  and  armed  with  several  rows  of 
compressed,  sharp-edged,  and  sometimes  ser- 
rated teeth.  The  skin  is  usually  very  rough, 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  little  oaaeous  tuber- 


fishes,  pursue 
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other  marine  animals,  and- seem  to  care  little 
whether  their  prey  be  living  or  dead.  They 
often  follow  veBsela  for  the  sake  of  picking  up 
any  oSal  which  may  be  thrown  overboard,  and 
man  himself  oft«n  becomes  a  victim  to  their 
rapacity.  The  sharks  are  now  divided  into 
several  familiea,  aa  the  Carcharide.  or  white 
sharks;  LamindEe,  or  basking  sharks;  Scym- 
nidte,  including  the  Greenland  shark;  Scylhdff, 
or  dog-fishes;  etc.  The  basking  shark  is  by  far 
the  larKest  species,  sometimes  attuning  the 
length  01  forty  feet,  but  it  has  none  of  the  ferocity 
of  the  others.  The  white  shark  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  and  voracious  of  the  species. 
It  is  rare  on  the  British  coasts,  but  common  in 
many  of  the  warmer  seas,  reaching  a  length  of 
over  thirty  feet.  The  hammer-headed  sharks 
which  are  chiefly  found  in  tropical  seas,  are  very 
voracious,  and  often  attack  man.  They  are 
noteworthy  for  the  remarkable  shape  of  their 
bead,  which  resembles  somewhat  a  double- 
beaded  hammer,  the  eyes  being  at  the  extremi- 
ties. Other  forms  are  the  porbeagle,  blue  shark, 
fox  shark,  sea^fox,  sea-ape,  or  thresher,  and 
Greenland  or  northern  shark. 

Sheep,  the  common  name  of  the  geous  Ovis, 
belonging  to  the  hollow-homed  ruminant  family. 
Naturalists  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  what 
was  the  original  breed  of  this  invaluable  animal, 
which  is  in  modem  farming  almost  equally 
important  for  furnishing  the  farm  with  a  dressing 
of  manure,  and  the  community  at  large  with 
mutton,  clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 
The  leading  fact  in  the  geographical  history  of 
this  genus  is  that  it  occurs  both  in  the  New  and 
the  Old  World,  whereas  the  goat  tribe  are  nat- 
urally unknown  in  America.  It  is  usually  re- 
garded by  naturalists  as  being  not  only  specifi- 
cally, but  generically,  distinguished  from  the 
goat  tribe;  but  some  authorities,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  generic 
separation  is  founded  chiefly  on  characters  wUch 
have  arisen  from  the  influential  power  of  man. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  the  sheep  is  scarcely  less 
active  or  energetic  than  the  goat:  its  dimensions 
are  greater,  its  muscular  strength  at  least  equal 
both  in  force  and  duration.  It  is  also  an  Alpine 
animal,  and  among  its  native  fastnesses  bounds 
from  rock  to  roct  with  almost  inconceivable 
swiftness  and  a^lity.  The  four  unsubdued 
races  of  sheep  are  as  follows:  The  Musmon,  the 
bearded  sheep  of  Africa;  the  Argali,  or  wild 
sheep  of  Aua;  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep 
of  the  United  States.  The  latter  is  larger  than 
the  largest  varieties  of  domestic  breeds.  The 
horns  of  the  male  are  of  great  dimensions, 
arising  a  short  way  above  the  eyes,  and  occu- 

eying  almost  the  entire  space  between  the  earn, 
Ut  without  touching  eacb  other  at  their  bases. 
The  hair  in  this  species  resembles  that  of  a  deer, 
and  is  short,  dry,  and  flexible  in  its  autiimn 
growth;  but  becomes  coarse,  dry,  and  brittle  as 
uie  winter  advances.  The  most  important 
breed  of  sheep  as  regards  the  texture  of  the  wool 
is  the  Merino,  in  modem  times  brought  to  the 
greatest  perfection  in  Spain,  through  their 
originals  probably  formed  tne  Socks  of  tne  patri- 
arcns  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  have  been  the 
stock  of  all  the  fine-wooled  sheep.  They  readily 
form  crosa  breeds,  called  demi-merinos,  which 


have  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  France, 
whence,  as  welF  as  from  SiMun,  thev  have  been 
irted  into  the  United  states. 


Bllkworm,  a  term  applied  to  the  larve,  or 
caterpillars,  of  numerous  species  of  moths.  The 
common  ralkworm  moth  is  the  most  important 
of  the  silk-producing  moths,  and  is  a  native  of 
China,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  from  a  remote 
period.  The  caterpillar  [silkiaarm)  is  of  yeltow- 
lah-grey  color,  and  when  full-grown  is  about 
three  inches  in  length,  with  a  hom-Uke  projection 
on  the  last  joint  o?  the  body.  It  feeds  upon  the 
white  mulberry,  and  will  also  eat  the  black 
mulberry  and  lettuce,  but  the  alk  produced  by 
larvffi  fM  on  the  latter  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 
The  iitk  is  produced  in  a  pair  of  speciaOy-con- 
structed  vessels  which  contain  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, and  become  much  enlaivcd  at  the  time 
when  the  animal  is  about  to  spm.  These  silk- 
organs  unite  at  the  mouth  to  form  a  common 
duct  termed  the  spinneret;  and  through  this  tube 
the  semi-fluid  substance  is  ejected,  and  on  coming 
in  contact  with  the  air  hardens  into  the  soft 
fiber  which  is  so  largely  used  in  commerce.  The 
caterpillar  employs  the  silk  in  constructiiuE  a 
cocoon  in  whicn  it  assumes  the  pupa  state.  The 
pupa  is  usually  killed  by  plunging  the  cocoon 
into  hot  water,  because  the  natural  exit  of  the 
moth  is  injurious  to  the  dlk.  The  color  of  the 
silk  varies  from  a  bright  orange  to  almost  white. 
In  Eu  vpe  some  moths  produce  one  generation. 
others  two  generations  annually;  but  the  cater- 
pillars from  the  former  class  produce  the  best 
silk.  In  India  some  forms  produce  eggs  monthly 
while  three  or  four  generations  annually  are  not 
uncommon  in  that  country.  A  valued  variety 
is  the  Novi  race  of  Italy,  which  spins  a  large 
white  oval  cocoon.  The  Japanese  race  produces 
a  cocoon  having  a  divided  appearance  in  the 
center.  The  Japanese  oak-feeding  silk-moth, 
produces  a  green  cocoon,  the  silk  of  which  is 
much  used  for  embroidery.  Another  species 
inhabits  Northern  China  and  is  also  an  oak- 
feeder.  Its  cocoon  is  large  and  grayish-brown 
in  color.  The  B.  Cynthia  of  China  and  North 
Ada  manufactures  a  gray  cocoon,  from  which 
the  Chinese  manufacture  a  silk  recognized  by  its 
soft  texture.  From  the  cocoon  of  the  Indian  or 
"(tusur  moth,"  the  natives  manufacture  the 
Tussur  silk  fabric.  Bombyx  UxIot  of  Bengal 
makes  a  pure  white  alk  used  by  the  natives. 
There  are  several  other  varieties  of  silk-pro- 
ducing moths,  but  they  are  less  notable  and  com- 
mercially unimportant. 

Silver,  a  brilliant  white  metal  which  waa 
known  to  the  ancients.  It  orvstallisea  in  cubes. 
It  melts  at  a  heat  estjmatea  at  about  1,000°. 
When  melted,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  just  before 
solidifying  it  evolves  it  with  eServeK«nce, 
causing  spiriting  and  projection  of  the  metal. 
It  is  the  best  known  conductor  o'  electricity  and 
heat;  is  extremely  malleable  and  ductile,  and 
has  gi«at  tenatnty;  it  is  not  oxidized  at  tbe 
ordinary  temperature,  and  is  unaffected  by  any 
atmospheric  agent,  except  sulphur  compounds 
which  are  sometimes  present.  It  is  found  ntber 
in  the  native  state  or  as  sulphide  or  chloride.  It 
also  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  galena,  gray 
copper  ore,  pyrites,  and  other  mmerats,  and 
frequently  in  cniffiment  quantity  to  pay  for 
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extraction.  It  is  usually  produced  on  the  large  '. 
acale  by  fu^ng  its  ore  with  a  lead  compound. 

and  then  cupelling,  or  bv  amalgAmation  vith 
mercury.  Silver  is  fouoa  In  difierent  parta  of  i 
the  earth;  but  it  is  in  the  center  of  the  Andes, 
in  situBtiona  which,  though  exposed  to  the  per- 
pendicular rnys  of  the  sun,  are  constantly  covered 
with  snow,  that  nature  has  most  abundantly  dis- 
tributed this  metal.  The  silver-mines  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  the  United  States,  far  exceed  in  value 
the  whole  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  mines. 

Bnalli  a  term  popularly  applied  to  the  mol- 
luscous animals  of^the  family  Helicida,  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Gasteropoda.  The  snails  have 
a  well-developed,  spiraJly-conieal  shell,  into 
which  the  animal  retires  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  closiM;  the  aperture  by  an  epipkragm 
(which  is  ft  hardened  layer  of  mucus).  The 
body  is  spiral,  and  distinct  from  the  foot, 
with  a  short  retractile  head  bearing  four  retrac- 1 
tile  tentacles,  on  the  upper  jiair  of  w-hich  the  eyes 
are  carried.  The  mouth  is  armed  with  strong  I 
homy  crescent-shaped  lips,  and  is  occupied  by  a 
well-acveioped  odonUypnore  —  that  is,  a  tongue- 
like organ,  covered  with  an  immense  number  of 
minute  teeth,  forming  a  sort  of  rasp.  Snails  lay 
round  semi-tranfparent  egga,  which  are  either 
departed  on  the  surface  ofthe  ground  or  buried 
beneath  it.  The  lame  Garden  Snail  is  abun- 
dant in  England.  Thia  species,  together  with 
some  of  the  smaller  species, 'has  been  naturalized 
in  the  most  remote  colonies.  Helix  pomalia 
is  the  nell-knonTi  Edible  Snail,  or  Homan  Snail. 
It  was  conEidcred  a  great  luxury  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  region  is  still 
valued  as  an  article  of  food,  being  fed  in  some 
parts  in  large  numbera  in  places  specially 
constructed  for  the  purpose. 

SparroWi  a  well-known  bird  of  the  (inch 
family  which  inhabits  the  British  Islands  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  North  America  and  Australia.  Their  amaz- 
ing fecundity,  their  strong  attachment  to  their 
young,  their  familiarity,  not  to  say  impudence, 
and  their  voracity,  are  familiar  to  all.  They 
often  do  great  injury  in  cornfields  and  gardens, 
but  they  afeo-doKreat  service  in  destroying 
grubs,  cartS^illarsTeti*^  The  tree  sparrow  is  also 
very^dely  distributed>xlt  very  closely  resem- 

' '--'"- on  sparrow,  but  is  of  smaller  size. 

■rs  of  buntings  are  called  "spar- 
"  in  America. 
/  Sparrow -hawk,  tl 
several  hawks,  one  of  which  is  well-known 
/Britain,  about  twelve  inches  ha  length.  The 
male  is  colored  dark  brown  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  on  the  upper  aspect  'lof  the  body  and 
wings.  The  under  parts  are  of  W  reddish-brown 
color,  marked  with  narrow  bantn  of  darker  tint. 
The  female  bird  is  of  a  duller  briwn  hue  on  the 
back  and  head ;  and  her  plumage  iVdiversified  bv 
numerous  white  spots.  It  is  a  boldV-^tive  bird, 
very  destructive  to  pigeons  and  small  birds. 
The  sparrow-hawk  of  Australia  is  marked  by  a 
collar  of  numerous  bars  of  white.  Its  habits  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  European  sparrow- 
hawk.  The  American  sparrow-hawk  is  similar 
in  size  to  the  European  sparrow-hawk,  but 
rather  allied  to  the  kestrel.  It  often  preys  on 
the  ctickena  in  poultry-yards. 


Spider,  the  common  name  of  insect-like 
animals,  constituting  a  aection  of  the  class 
Aracbnida.    The  betul  and  cbeet  are  united  to 

form  one  segment  linown  as  a  cephalo thorax; 
no  wings  are  developed,  and  breathing  is  effected 
bv  means  of  pulmonary  or  lung  sacs.  The 
aodomen  is  furnished  with  from  four  to  six 
cylindrical  or  conical  mammills  or  processes, 
with  fleshy  extremities,  which  are  perforated 
with  numi>erlesa  small  orifices  for  the  passara  of 
silky  filaments  of  ^treme  tenuity,  with  which 
they  fonn  webs,  ana  which  proceed  from  inter- 
nal reservoirs.  The  spider  s  web  is  usually 
intended  to  entangle  their  prey  (chiefly  flies), 
but  spiders  also  spin  weba  to  make  their  abodes, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  legs  number  four 
pairs,  and  no  antcnnte  are  developed.  Their 
mandibles  are  terminated  by  a  movable  hook, 
flexed  inferiorly,  underneath  which,  and  near 
its  extremity,  is  a  little  opening  tiiat  allows  a 
passage  to  a  venomous  fluid  contained  in  a  gland 
of  the  preceding  joint.  After  wounding  their 
prey  with  their  hooked  mandibles  they  inject 
this  poison  into  the  wound,  which  suddenly 
destroys  the  victim.  The  common  garden  or 
cross  spider,  with  its  geometrical  web,  is  a  very 
familiar  species.  'The  great  crab  spider  and  the 
Surinam  spider,  alleged  to  feed  on  small  hirds, 
are  notable  forma.  To  this  family  also  belong 
the  trap-door  spiders,  which  excavate  a  nest  in 
the  ground,  and  fit  to  the  aperture  acurious  little 
door  or  lid.  The  tarantula  is  regarded  in  Italy 
as  capable  of  producing  a  kind  of  dancing  mad- 
ness by  its  bite.  The  English  hunting  or  zebra 
spider  is  a  pretty  little  arachnidan.  The  Clotho 
durajtdii.  inhabiting  Spain  and  North  Africa,  is 
remarkable  as  constructing  a  kind  of  little  tent, 
in  the  interior  of  which  the  eggs,  inclosed  in  little 
pouches,  are  contained.  The  interesting  watei^ 
spiders,  denizens  of  freah-water  poola,  lead  & 
subaqueous  life,  and  construct  their  nests  some- 
what in  the  form  of  diving-bells  with  the  mouth 
opening  downwards,  together  with  thin  weba  in 
w-hicb  their  prey  is  captured. 

Sponge.  A  term  properly  applied  to  the 
or^nisms  which  constitute  the  brder  Spongida, 
of  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa,  but  popularly  ap- 
plied to  the  dead  ekeleton  only  which  is  sold 
under  that  name.  The  true  nature  of  sponges 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  they  are 
now  almost  universally  regarded  as  animals. 
They  are  compound  bodies,  and  the  hving  part 
of  the  mxmge  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  soft 
'  and  gelatinous  substance,  which,  however,  is 
'  seen  by  microscopic  investigation  to  consist  of 
!  an  aggregation  of  extremely  simple  animals  like 
omaba,  some  of  which  are  furnished  with  long 
ilia.    This  living  portion  is  supported  on  a  skele- 


,  and   pierced  by  numerous  apertur__, 

constituting  tlie  "sponge"  of  commerce.  The 
homy  skeleton  is  compoEed  of  a  substance  called 
keraUxle,  and  is  usually  strengthened  by  spiculie 
of  lime  or  flint.  Of  the  apertures  which  pene- 
trate the  sponge  in  every  direction,  some  are 
large  (the  exhalent  apertures),  whilst  others  are 
much  smaller  and  more  numerous  (the  poref, 
-  ■  -  -  -  -onge  a 
ighUie 


r  inkaleni  apertures).     In  the  hving  sponge 
■    '  ■      'tes  through  t' 


constant  current  of  water  circulates  tl 
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ine.  being  g 
ir-side  oT  pr  . 
rocks,  or  clingiog  to  the  roof  a  of  submarine 
caverns.  The  Bpongee  of  commerce  ore  inoetly 
obuined  from  tne  Grecian  Archipelago  and  the 
BahaniBs. 

Spruce.  The  name  given  to  several  species 
of  trees  of  the  genua  A  biee.  The  Norway  apruce- 
fir  is  Abies  excelta,  vhich^yielda  the  valuable 
timber  known  under  the  name  of  while  or  Chris- 
tiania  deal.  It  is  a  native  of  great  part  of  North- 
em  Europe  and  is  a  noble  tree  of  conical  habit 
of  growth,  reaching  aometimes  the  height  of  150 
feet.  The  white  spruce  is  Ainet  alba,  the  black 
spruce-fir  is  Abiai  nigra,  both  natives  of  North 
America.  The  latter  attains  the  height  of  sev- 
enty or  eighty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  from  Gf- 
teoD  to  twenty  inches.  Its  timber  is  of  great 
value  on  account  of  its  strength,  lightness,  and 
elaatidty,  and  is  often  employed  (or  the  yards 
of  ^ips  and  the  sides  of  ladders.  From  the 
young  shoots  is  extracted  the  easence  of  spruce. 
a  decoction  used  in  making  spruce  beer.  The 
hemlock  spruce-fir  is  the  A  bits  CajiademU,  a.  noble 
species,  rising  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty 
feet,  and  measuring  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
diameter.  It  grows  abundantly  over  great  part 
of  Canada  and  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
wood  is  employed  for  laths,  fences,  coarse  indoor 
work,  etc.  Tne  bark  is  exceedingly  valuable 
for  tanning.  Douglas's  spruce  or  fir,  the  AMes 
Douglasii  of  NoHhweatem  America,  reaches  a 
height  of  100  to  180  feet  in  its  native  forests,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  Britain  as  an  ornamen- 

Squlrrel.  A  small  rodent  mammal  of  the 
family  Sciuridrr,  the  type  of  which  is  the  genus 
SriuTvt,  or  true  squirrels.  This  family  compre- 
hends three  groups —  the  true  squirrels  (Seiiirut), 
the  ground-sqiiiirels  (Tamias),  and  the  flying- 


thete  ace  three  or  four,  are  bom  in  June.  When 
enraged  in  eating  they  mt  on  their  haunobea 
with  their  tail  thrown  upwards  on  the  back, 
grasp  the  eatables  with  their  fore^wa  and 
gnaw  with  their  powerful  teeth.  The  fur  of 
some    of  the   American  species  is  an  article  of 


squirrels    (Pterdmyt   and    ScinroptSna).        The 

■     "     "  '"     e  distinguished  by  the'-  -' '" 

,    .     ...         ;rior  incisors  and  by 
bushy  tail.     They  have  four  toes  before  and  five 


compressed  inferior  ii 


t  by  their  li 


behind.  The  thumb  of  the  fore-foot 
times  marked  by  a  tubercle.  They  have  in  all 
four  grinders,  variously  tuberculated,  and  a 
very  small  additional  one  above  in  front,  which 
very  soon  falls.  In  color  they  are  usually  of  a 
rich  ruddy  brewn  on  the  upper  parts,  merging 
into  reddish  or  grayish-white  on  the  under  parts 
of  the  body,  but  the  fur  varies  with  the  season 
and  climate  so  that  in  winter  it  mav  be  of  a  gray 
appearance.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  eyes  pro- 
jecting and  lively.  Several  species  are  enumer- 
ated, as  the  common  squirrel,  which  inhabits ' 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia;    while  the  caUj 

Suirrel,  gray-squirrel,  black  squirrel,  red  squir- 
.,  and  tiie  great-tailed  squirrel  are  American  i 
species.  The  common  British  squirrel,  and  1 
several  other  species  are  remarkably  nimble, 
running  up  trees  and  leaping  from  bnmch  to  i 
branch  with  surprising  agility.  They  subsist  | 
on  nuts,  acorns,  seeds,  etc.,  of  which  they  lay  up : 
a  store  for  winter,  some  of  them  in  hollow  trees, ; 
others  in  the  earth.  Their  neat,  which  consists 
of  woody  fiber,  leaves,  and  moss,  is  usually  situ-  i 
ated  in  a  fork  of  a  tree,  and  the  young,  of  which 


Star-fishes.  A  term  in  its  widest  applies- 
tion  embracing  all  the  echinoderms  comprised 
in  the  orders  Ophivroidea  and  AtUroidea,  but 
more  commonly  restricted  to  the  members  of  the 
latter  order,  of  which  the  common  genus  Asteria* 
maybe  taken  as  the  type.  The  star-fishes  proper 
are  covered  with  a  tough  leathery  akin  b^t 
with  prickles,  and  have  the  form  of  a  star,  with 
five  or  more  rays  radiating  from  a  central  disc. 
In  the  middle  of  the  under  surface  of  the  disc 
is  situated  the  moulii,  opening  into  a  digestive 
syst«m  which  sends  prolongations  into  each 
ray.  If  the  prickly  skm  be  removed  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  support^  by  a  series  of  plates  beauti- 
fully jointed  together.  On  the  under  surface 
of  each  ray  the  plates  exhibit  a  series  of  perfora- 
tions, through  which,  in  the  living  state,  the  am- 
bulacra or  tubular  feet  can  be  protruded  so  as  to 
effect  locomotion.  Star^Gshes  are  found  in  al- 
most  all  tropical,  European  and  American  seas, 
and  some  species  are  found  as  far  north  as  Green- 

Starllng.  Called  also  Stare,  a  bird  belong- 
ing to  the  conirostral  section  of  the  order  Pa»- 
sere»,  genus  Sturmig  and  family  Stumida,  a  fam- 
ily of  birds  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
world,  and  allied  to  the  crows.  The  common 
starling  (Stumut  vutgHris),  is  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  lietween  eight  and  nine 
I  inches  in  length ;   the  color  is  blackish,  with  blue. 

Surplish,  or  cupreous  reflections,  and  each 
?atner  is  marked  at  the  extremity  with  a  whit- 
ish triangular  speck,  giving  the  bird  a  speckled 
appearance.  Starlings  live  mostly  upon  msects, 
build  in  old  walls  and  hollow  trees,  and  the j^gs, 
usually  five,  are  of  a  pale  bluish  tint.  These 
birds  are  often  kept  in  cages,  and  may  be  taught 
to  whistle  some  tunes,  and  even  to  pronounce 
words  and  sentences.  Allied  species  are  the 
iSfumug  unicolar  found  in  Sardinia,  the  rose- 
colored  pastor  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  red- 
winged  starling  which  occurs  in  America. 

Stork.  A  family  of  birds,  whose  members 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  old  worid.  The  true 
storks  are  contained  in  the  genus  Ciconia,  and 
number  six  species,  ranging  over  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  found  also  in  South  Ainerica. 
In  form  they  resemble  the  herons,  but  are  more 
robust,  and  have  larger  bills,  shorter  toes,  with 
a  non-serrated  claw  on  the  middle  toe.  They 
inhabit  the  vicinity  of  marshes  and  ri  '' 


They 

south  at  their  breeding  haunts  in  the  early  spnnj^, 
and  departing  again  in  the  autumn.  The  Whue 
Stork,  which  is  common  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  constructs  a  large  nest,  most  frequently 
on  the  chimney  of  a  cottage;  it  is  a  casual  visitor 
to  Britain  during  the  penod  of  migration.  In 
plumage  it  is  white,  with  black  wings. 

Surar-CBne,  a   plant  from   which  ereat 
part  1^  the  sugar  of  oonuaemi/t  obtainfoT    It 
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is  nowhere  found  in  a  wild  state,  but  is  probably ' 
a  native  of  tropical  Asia.  It  grows  to  tbe  height  [ 
of  seven  or  eight  feet  or  more^  and  has  broad 
ribbed  leaves,  and  smooth  shining  stems.  It 
is  now  cultivated  in  all  the  warm  parts  of  the 

gobe,  such  as  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Java, 
auidana,  etc.,  but  varies  in  growth  according 
to  the  mtuation,  the  season,  or  the  weather. 
The  Bugai^«ane  flowers  only  after  the  lapse  of  an 
entire  year,  and  a  plantation  lasts  from  mx  to  ten 
years.  The  juice  of  the  cane  ia  very  palatable 
and  nutritive. 

SwslloWt  any  one  of  the  numerous  passerine 
birds.  In  the  United  States  the  best  known 
Bpet^es  are  the  bam  swallow;  the  cliff,  eaves,  or 
cnimney  swallow;  ttie  white  bellied  or  tree  sw^- 
low,  and  the  bank  swallow.  The  species  usually 
described  by  naturaUsts  as  the  type  of  the  family 
is  Hirundo  rustiea,  a  well-known  European 
visitor,  whose  arrival  from  Africa  (usually  aliout 
the  middle  of  April)  is  eagerly  looked  for  as  a 
sign  of  approaching  summer.  Swallows  usually 
arrive  in  pairs  —  a  male  and  a  female  —  though 
several  pairs  often  form  a  small  Sight;  but  ila . 
single  bird  is  seen  to  arrive,  there  is  a  strong  | 
presumption  that  it  has  tost  its  mate.  They  | 
return  with  unfuling  r^ularity  to  their  old 
haunts,  and  in  Hay  commence  building  their 
neste,  which  are  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  flat- 
tened cup,  divided  perpendiculariy;  they  are 
made  of  clav,  mud,  and  straw,  lined  with  horse- 
hair or  feathers,  and  the'  eggs,  which  are  from 
four  to  ux  in  number,  are  wlute,  spotted  with 
a  purply-red. 

Swan,  a  genus  of  swimming  birds,  distin- 

Ched  as  a  group  by  the  bill  Deing  of  equal 
_th  with  tlie  bead,  and  broad  throughout  its 
length;  by  the  cere  l>«ng  soft;  by  the  front  toes 
being  strongly  webbed,  whilst  tlie  hinder  toe  is 
not  weblied,  and  has  no  lobe  or  undersldn.  The 
species  which  inhabit  or  visit  Britain  are  the 
mute  or  tame  swan,  the  whooper,  whistling,  or 
wild  swan,  and  Bewick's  swan.  The  mute  or 
tame  swan,  so  named  from  having  little  or  no 
voice,  is  the  only  species  which  is  permanently 
rewdent  in  Britain.  The  nest  is  constructed  of 
reeds  and  eraaseB,  and  is  generally  situated  near 
tbe  edge  of  the  water  on  some  islet.  The  young 
("cygnets")  when  hatched  are  of  a  light  bluish- 
gray  color.  The  food  consists  of  vegetable  mat- 
ters, smaller  fishes,  worms,  etc.,  and  fish-spawn. 
The  wild  swan  and  Bewick's  swan  pass  the  win- 
ter in  Great  Britain,  flying  northward  in  the  i 
spring.  The  first  is  a  native  of  Iceland,  eastern 
Lapland,  and  northern  Rufi«ia-  the  second  has 
its  home  farther  east.  They  have  their  repre- 
sentatives in  North  America  in  the  trumpeter 
swan.  South  America  produces  one  very  die-  { 
tinct  species,  the  beautiful  black-necked  swan. 
The  black  swan  of  Austmlia,  like  the  white  swan, 
is  frequently  kept  as  an  ornament  in  parks  or 
pleasure  grouads. 

Tapir.  The  name  given  to  tbe  hoofed  quad- 
rupeds forming  the  famUy  TajtiridiE.  They  are 
large  and  hog-like,  and  possess  a  short  movable 
trunk,  by  means  of  which  they  convey  food  te 
the  mouth.  The  fore-feet  have  four  toes  each, 
the  little  toe  being  smaller  than  the  rest  and 
not  touching  the  ground;  and  the  hind  feet  have 
three  toes  BMib;  ul  the  toes  are  encased  in  hoofs. 


In  color  thejr  are  brownish-bhwk.  The  skin  is 
extremely  thick  and  hairy,  and  the  tail  short. 
They  inhabit  dense  forests,  are  vegetarians  in 
diet,  and  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  About  six 
species  are  known,  and  of  these  only  one  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Old  World,  occurring  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  The 
remaining  species  are  South  American. 

Tiger.  The  largest  and  most  dangerous  of 
the  Felids;  exceedii^  the  lion  slightly  in  size, 
and  far  suiriasaing  turn  in  destructiveneas.  It 
is  purely  Asiatic  in  its  habitat,  but  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  hot  plains  of  India,  though 
there  it  reaches  its  highest  development,  both 
of  size  and  coloration.  According  to  Fayrer. 
the  full-grown  male  Indian  tiger  is  from  nine  to 
twelve,  and  the  tigress  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  lip  of  the  tail,  and  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-two  inches  hieh  at  the  shoul- 
der. The  ground  color  of  the  ^n  is  rufous  or 
tawny  yellow,  shaded  with  white  on  the  ventral 
surface.  This  is  varied  with  vertical  black 
stripes  or  elongated  ovals  and  brindlings.  On 
the  face  and  posterior  surface  of  the  ears  the 
white  markings  are  peculiarly  well  developed. 
The  depth  of  the  ground  color  and  the  inten«ty 
of  the  black  markings  vary,  according  to  the  axe 
and  condition  of  the  animal.  In  old  tigers  the 
ground  becomes  more  tawny,  of  a  lighter  shade, 
and  the  black  markings  better  defined.  The 
ground  coloring  is  more  dusky  in  young  animals. 
Though  possessed  of  immense  strength  and 
ferocity,  tne  tiger  rarely  attacks  armed  men,  un- 
less provoked,  though  often  carrying  off  women 
and  children.  When  pressed  by  hunger  or  en- 
feebled by  sfe  and  incapable  of  dealing  with 
larger  prey,  like  buffaloes,  the  tiger  prowls  around 
villages,  and,  having  once  tasted  human  flesh,  be- 
comes a  confinned  man  eater.  In  a  government 
report  it  is  stated  that  "  one  tigress  caused  the 
desertion  of  thirteen  villages,  and  250  square 
miles  of  country  were  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion." The  jaguar  is  sometimes  called  tbe 
American  tiger. 

ThrtlHh.  A  genus  of  birds  having  a  bill  of 
moderate  size,  straight,  the  upper  mandible 
convex,  its  point  compressed,  notched,  and 
slightly  curvM  downward,  the  gape  furnished 
with  a  few  hairs;  the  nostrils  near  tbe  base  of 
the  bill  oval,  partly  closed  by  a  naked  membrane ; 
the  firet  feather  of  the  wing  very  short,  the 
third  and  fourth  longest;  the  tarsus  longer  than 
the  middle  toe,  the  outer  toe  connected  with 
the  middle  toe  at  the  base.  The  common  spe- 
cies are  the  bhickbird,  fieldfare,  redwing,  ouzel, 
song  thrush,  and  missel  thrush.  The  song 
thrush  or  throstle,  the  mavis  of  the  Scotch, 
is  smaller  than  the  blackbird,  its  whole  length 
being  not  quite  nine  inches.  Its  plumage  is 
brawn,  of  various  finely  mingled  shades;  the 
throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  flanks 
yellowish,  spotted  with  dark  brown,  the  belly 
nearly  white,  with  a  few  spots  of  dark  brown; 
a  dark  brown  streak,  with  a  lighter  brown 
streak  over  it,  passing  from  the  bill  to  the  eye. 
The  latter  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but 
deserta  some  of  the  northern  parts  in  winter, 
being  thus  partially  a  bird  of  passage. 

Toad.  The  popular  name  of  any  spedes 
of  the  family  BufonidE,  which  is  almost  uni- 
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veraally  distributed,  but  ia  rare  in  the  Austra-  I 

lian  re^on,  one  species  being  fotmd  in  Celebee  | 
and  one  in  Australia.  Three  epecies  are  Euro- 
pean. The  common  American  aperaea  is  more  . 
actJve  than  the  European  speciea,  moving  prin- 
dpalljr  by  leaping.  The  body  is  swollen  and 
heavy-looting,  covered  with  a  warty  skin,  head 
lai^.  Hst,  and  toothless,  with  a  rounded,  blunt 
muzEle.  There  is  a  swelling  above  the  eyes 
covered  with  pores,  and  the  parotids  are  latite. 
thick,  and  prominent,  and  secrete  an  acnd 
fluid;  when  Handled  or  irritated,  these  animals 
can  eject  a  watery  fluid  from  the  vent.  But 
neither  the  secretion  from  the  parotids  nor  the 
ejected  fluid  is  harmful  to  man,  and  there  ia 
little  doubt  but  that  its  effects  on  the  lower 
animals  have  been  much  exaggerated.  The 
toad  has  four  fingera  and  five  partially  webbed 
toes.  Toads  are  terrestrial,  hiding  m  damp, 
dark  places  during  the  day,  and  crawling  with 
the  head  near  the  ground.  They  are  extremely 
tenacious  of  life,  and  can  exist  a  long  time 
without  food. 

Turtle.  The  popular  name  for  any  speciea 
of  the  Cheloniidfe.  They  mny  be  distinguished 
by  their  long,  compressed,  fm-shaped,  non-re-  | 
tractile  feet,  with  the  toes  inclosed  in  a  common  i 
skin,  from  which  only  one  or  two  claws  project. 
The  carapace  is  broad  and  much  depressed,  so  I 
that  when  these  animals  are  on  shore,  and  are 
turned  over  on  their  backs,  they  cannot  regain 
the  natural  position.  Turtles  are  marine  ani- , 
mals;  their  pinnate  feet  and  lifiht  shell  render' 
them  excellent  swimmers .  They  sometimes 
live  at  a  great  distance  from  land,  to  which  they  ' 
periodicBlly  return  to  deposit  their  soft-shelled 
eKs  (from  100  to  250  in  number)  in  the  sand. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  inter-tropical  sean, 
Etnd  sometimes  travel  into  the  temperate  zones.  | 
The  flesh  and  e^  of  all  the  epecies  are  edible, 
though  the  Indian  turtles  are  les.s  valuable  In  ' 
this  respect  than  those  of  the  Atlantic.  The  i 
most  bi^hlv  valued  of  the  family  is  the  green 
turtle  (Cbelonia  viridia),  from  which  turtle  soup  I 
ia  made.  It  attains  a  large  ^ze,  sometimes 
from  six  to  seven  feet  long,  with  a  weight  of 
from  700  to  800  pounds.  The  popular  name 
has  no  reference  to  the  color  of  the  carapace, 
which  is  dark  olive,  passing  into  dingy  white, 
but  the  green  fat  so  hiehly  priied  by  ejiicures. 
The  edible  turtle  of  the  East  Indiea  is  also : 
highly  prized. 

WalniB.  A  marine  carnivorous  mammal. 
closely  related  to  seals  and  sea  lions.  It  is  known  I 
by  its  enormous  down-turned  tusks,  or  canine 
teeth,  projecting  from  the  upper  jaw.  They 
sometimes  reach  a  length  of  sixteen  Inches  be- 

{ond  the  sockets.  Walruses  have  a  thick  clumsy 
ody,  deepest  at  the  shoulders,  and  their  feet. 
which  are  adapted  for  swimming,  are  also  fur- 
rowed ao  as  to  hold  on  to  smooth  surfaces.  They 
reach  a  length  of  twelve  feet  or  more  and  a  weight 
of  2,200  pounds.  There  are  two  living  species, 
one  found  in  the  Atlantic  and  one  in  the  Pacific. 
The  Atlantic  form  is  still  found  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador  and  Hudson  Bay,  but  formerly  ex- 
tended further  south.  The  Pacific  form  is  more 
northern,  being  rarely  found  on  the  mainland. 
They  feed  lai^ly  on  clams  and  other  mollusks, 
which  they  dig  from  the  sea  bottom  with  their 


tusks.  They  visit  islands  and  ice  floes,  and  oon- 
eregate  in  considerable  numbers  during  the 
hteeding  period.  They  are  hunted  for  their 
hides  and  oil. 

Wasp.  Any  one  of  a  considerable  group  of 
insects,  forming,  with  bees  and  ante,  the  highest 
order  of  inaecta  (Iljmenoptera).  These  well- 
known  insects  show  some  variation  in  form, 
sometimes  the  tliorax  and  abdomen  are  con^ 
nected  by  a  slender  thread ;  in  other  forms  these 
parts  of  the  body  merge  into  one  another.  The 
social  wasps,  like  the  tiomet,  or  yellow  jaclcet. 
are  the  beat  known.  They  build  nests  of  paper 
attached  t«  bushes,  trees,  roofs,  and  eaves  of 
build ines.  The  paper  is  manufactured  from 
wood  noer  obtained  from  posts  and  unpainted 
boards.  This  is  chewed  in  the  jaws  and  united 
into  sheets,  often  of  conuderable  extent.  The 
nestfl  are  often  top-shaped  or  balloon-shaped, 
with  layera  of  cells  inside  resembling  honey- 
comb, all  inclosed  in  a  spherical  paper  envelop 
with  a  hole  at  the  bottom  for  entrance  and  exit. 
These  nesta  in  tropical  countries  are  sometimes 
six  feet  long.  Other  species  of  social  wasps 
make  nesta  in  the  ground,  forming  a  more  fragile 
sort  of  paper  from  decayed  wood.  The  colonies 
include  three  forms,  males,  females,  and  workers. 
The  males  and  workers  die  on  the  arrival  of  cold 
weather,  but  the,  females  live  over  the  winter  in 
sheltered  places,  and  start  a  new  colony  in  the 
spring.  The  workers  only  have  stings.  The 
solitary  wasps  fomi  anotlier  division  of  these 
insects  whicn  include  miners,  mud-daubers,  and 
carpenters.  The  mason  waspa,  or  mud-daubera, 
are  the  most  familiar,  as  their  mud  nests  are 
commonly  seen  on  beams  and  walls.  The  car^ 
pentera  cut  tubular  nests  in  wood  and  divide 
tliero  by  mud  partitions.  The  miners  dig  tun- 
nels in  the  earth.  Wasps  are  endon-ed  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  intelligence. 

Water  Lily  is  found  in  all  temperate 
climates,  and  attains  ^at  size  in  the  tropics. 
The  white  water  lily  la  the  familiar  flower  of 
ponda  and  placid  streams  throughout  North 
America,  its  large  and  chaste  flowers  claiming 

Srecedence  for  beauty  among  the  indigenous 
om.  The  lotus  has  similar  flowers,  but  tint^ 
with  pink,  and  has  strongly  toothed  floating 
leaves;,  it  is  the  white  lotus  of  the  Nile.  The 
blue  lotus  has  fragrant  blue  flowers.  Several 
species  and  numerous  varieties  are  in  cultiva- 
tion as  ornamental  plants.  The  Victoria  Regia 
is  the  name  pven  in  honor  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  most  magnificent  genus  of  the  order.  There 
is  only  one  species  recognized  by  botanists,  a 
native  of  the  Amazonian  region  of  South  Amer- 
ica, where  it  was  first  observed  b^  the  unfor^ 
tunate  botanical  traveler  Hsnke,  m  1801,  and 
iaiid  to  have  been  met  with  by  the  French 
natumlist  D'Orbigny,  in  1827,  but  not  made 
known  to  European  horticulturists  till  aiter  its 
discoverv  in  British  Guiana,  ten  years  later. 
This  noble  water  lily  has  floating  leaves  of  a 
bright  green  above,  and  a  deep  purpie  or  violet 
on  the  lower  surface,  measuring  as  much  as 
seven  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
utiiformly  tumed-up  maigin  of  about  three 
inches,  thus  resembling  huge  shallow  trays. 
The  flowers,  which  are  proportionately  as 
large  —  some    measuring    fourteien    inohea    in 
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diameter  —  are  of  all  shadea  from   white  to 
pink,  and  are  delightfully  fragrant. 
IVeaseL    The  name  of  a  number  of  small 
nala  related  to  the  sable,  mink, 


and  skunk.  They  have  a  remarkably  slender, 
round  body  with  a  long  neck,  which  gives  the 
Buimal  the  appearance  of  haviog  the  fore  lees 
set  back  too  far.  The  legs  are  very  ahort.  The 
common  weasel,  found  both  in  the  Old  and  the 
New  Worlds,  reaches  a,  length  of  eight  or  ten 
inches;  it  is  light  reddish  brown  and  whitish 
below,  and  in  aorthera  districts  becomes  whitish 

following  them  into  their  boles,  and  even  rabbits 
fall  a  prey  to  it.  It  rarely  visits  hen-yarda.  It 
ranges  in  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  south  to  the  border  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  stoat,  or  ermine,  likewise  inhabits  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  ranging,  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  from  the  extreme  northern  limit  ' 
terrestrial  animals  to  the  Southern  States.  It 
eight  to  eleven  inches  lonv.  Id  summer,  its  color 
is  mahogany  brown,  wiUi  a  blaok  tip  to  the 
tail.  In  winter,  it  changes,  in  northern  regions, 
to  a  put«  white  except  the  tip  of  the  tail  which 
remains  black.  Other  examples  are  the  brindled 
weasel  of  the  western  coast,  found  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Ecuador,  and  the  long-tailed  weasel  of 
the  northwest. 

IVhale.  The  popular  name  of  the  lar^r 
cetaceans,  particularly  of  all-  those  belonging 
to  the  families  Batanidce  and  Phyaeleridce  or 
CalodorUida,  In  the  Baltmida  the  head  is  of 
enormous  size,  but  is  entirely  de8titut«  of  teeth, 
instead  of  which  the  palate  is  furnished  with  an 
apparatus  of  baleen,  or  whalebone,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  struning  out  of  the  water  the  small 
crustaceanH,  which  form  the  food  of  these 
whales.  The  fibrous  structure  of  baleen,  or 
whalebone,  its  elasticity,  and  its  heaviness,  are 
n-ell  known.  The  plates  of  it  in  the  mouth  of 
a  whale  are  very  numerous,  several  hundreds 
on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  they  are  very 
closely  placed  together,  so  that  the  mouth  is 
filled  wtth  them.  The  head  of  whales  usually 
occupies  from  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
length.  The  lower  surface  of  the  true  akin 
extends  into  a  thick  layer  of  blubber,  an  open 
net-work  of  fiber?,  in  which  fat  is  held.  The 
blubber  is  from  one  foot  to  two  feet  in  thickness, 
the  whole  mass  in  a  large  whale  sometimes 
weighing  more  than  thirty  tons.  The  most 
important  species  is  that  luiown  as  the  Right 
whale  or  Greenland  whale.  It  inhabits  the  seas 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  abounds 
chiefly  in  the  arctic  regions.  It  attains  a  sine 
of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  m  length.  It  was  form- 
erly supposed  that  the  Greenland  whale  was  an 
inhabitant  of  the  southern  aa  well  as  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  world;  but  the  Southern  or 
Cape  whale  is  now  r^rded  as  a  distinct  species, 
the  bead  being  smaller  in  proportion  than  that 
of  ita  northern  congener,  and  the  color  a  uniform 
black.  The  main  physical  characteristics  of  the 
whale  are  its  distorted  jaws,  with  upward 
directed  nostrils,  its  great  bulk,  and  rudimentary 
limbs.  The  hu^  bulk  of  the  creature  is  driven 
forward  by  the  flexible  caudal  fin,  and  while  the 
body  is  ripd  in  front  it  exhibits  great  mobility 
behind.     The  blow-holes  are  placed  on  the  top 


of  the  head,  and  the  animal  can  only  respire 
when  these  are  above  water.  The  larger  whales 
travel  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour, 

but  when  pursuing  their  prey  or  goaded  by 
pain  they  rush  through  the  water  at  a  much 

Ereater  pace.  They  are  aided  in  this  by  the 
road  and  powerful  tail,  which  is  their  chief 
organ  of  locomotion.  Instead  of  being  vertical, 
as  in  the  fishes,  this  is  horizontal,  and  the 
larger  species  can  command  immense  driving 
power.  The  tail  is  also  used  as  an  offensive 
I  and  defensive  weapon.  The  smooth,  shining 
,  skin  is  immediately  underlaid  by  a  thick  coating 
'  of  blubber,  the  great  object  of  the  whalers. 
This  is  at  once  dense  and  elastic,  and  while  it 
preserves  the  animal  heat  it  also  serves  to  re- 
duce the  mighty  bulk  of  the  wh^e  and  to  bring 
it  nearer  to  the  specific  grai^ty  of  the  element 
in  which  it  spends  its  existence.  It  might  be 
I  tboueht  that  the  whale,  with  its  vast  bulk, 
would  need  sea  creatures  of  a  high  organization 
to  nourish  it;  but  this  is  not  so.  Its  chief  food 
consists  of  minut«  mollusks,  and  with  these  its 
immense  pasture-grounds  in  the  north  seas 
abound. 

Whip* poor- win.    A  bird  widelv  known 
on  account  of  its  oft-repeated  cry  of  wkvp-poor- 


isually 


It 

sending  forth  its  cry,  and  also  courmng  low  o 
the  grass  in  search  of  insects.  It  is  about  ten 
inches  long  and  of  plun  colors,  beiiw  grayi^, 
much  variegated  with  black  and  bufT  Its  bill 
is  very  broad,  its  mouth  lane  and  provided 
with  a  tuft  of  long  bristles.  It  builds  no  neat, 
but  depofflta  ita  eggs  on  leaves  or  a  slight  de* 

Kession   in  the  ground.     To   the   same   family 
long  the  chuck- will's- widow  and  the  night- 

'Willow.  A  class  of  trees  of  the  same  family 
OS  the  poplar.  Willows  vary  in  size  from  those 
of  th6  Alps,  which  are  an  inch  or  two  high,  to 
trees  of  from  fifty  to  eightv  feet.  They  are 
found  in  most  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Australia,  and  they  grow  rapidly.  They  have 
many  and  large  roots,  which  zrow  a  long  dis- 
tance through  moist  soil,  and  bind  it  with  a 
network  of  fibers,  thus  preventing  the  banVs  of 
streams  from  being  worn  away.  The  bark  is 
tough  and  bitter;  it  is  used  in  making  fish  nets, 
ropes,  etc.;  for  tan-bark,  and  sometimes  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  for  mixing  with  oatmeal. 
The  wood  is  used  in  houses,  vessels,  farm  tools, 
casks,  etc.;  as  fuel  and  for  charcoal.  The  twigs 
and  younK  shoots  are  used  in  making  baskets 
and  light  furniture.  There  are  some  sixty  North 
American  willows,  ten  of  which  are  not  found 
elsewhere.  The  most  important  of  all  kinds  is 
the  white  willow,  common  throughout  Aua, 
Europe,  and  America.  It  sometimes  reaches 
the  height  of  eighty  feet.  It  is  very  useful  on 
the  prairies,  as  it  is  a  fast  grower,  and  also  pro- 
tects other  trees  from  the  wind.  Other  kinds 
are  the  golden,  blue,  brittle,  vamiahed,  and  green 
willows.  The  weeping  willow,  a  native  of  A^ 
and  North  Afnca,  &a  been  introduced  into 
America.  It  is  a  large  tree,  and  one  of  the  first 
to  leaf  out  in  the  spring.  /^  ^  i 
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WIsCaria.  A^nusofplantshavingpinnate  exhibit  wonderful  dextentjr,  climbina  with  a»- 
leaves  and  flowers,  in  terminal  recemes,  the  pod  tonishing  quickness  on  the  trunks  and  branches 
leathery.  The  species  were  formerly  included  in  of  trees,  and  when,  by  tapping  with  their  bills, 
the  genus  Glycitie.  Some  of  them  are  among  a  rotten  place  has  been  discovered,  they  dig 
the  most  magoificeut  ornamental  chmbets.  vigorously  in  search  of  the  grubs  or  larvte  be- 
Wislaria  fruu»cen»,  a  native  of  Virginia,  Illinois, '  neath  the  bark. 

and  other  parts  of  North  America  of  similar  cli- 1  Wren.  A  genus  of  birda  having  a  slender, 
mate,  found  chiefly  in  marshy  grounds,  attains  '  slightly  curved,  and  pointed  bill;  the  winga 
the  length  of  thirtv  feet,  and  has  beautiful  very  short  and  rounded;  the  tajl  short,  and 
recemes  of  fragrant  bluish-purple  flowers.  carried  erect;   the  legs  slender,  and  rather  long. 

IVolf.  The  name  applied  to  several  species  Their  plumage  is  generally  dull.  They  live  on 
of  carnivorous  animals,  belonging  to  the  Dog  or  near  the  ground,  seeking  for  insects  and 
familv.  The  common  wolf  is  about  five  feet  in ;  worms  amoiur  low  brushes,  and  in  other  similar 
lengtn  including  the  tail,  which  is  twenty  inches,  ntuations.  The  common  or  European  wren  is 
and  about  thirty-two  inches  in  height  at  the .  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Morocco 
shoulders.  The  muzzle  much  resembles  that  of  and  Algeria,  and  in  A^  Minor  and  Northern 
a  sheepdog;  the  ears  are  upright  and  pointed, ,  Persia.  The  common  wren  is  more  abundant 
and  the  eyes  are  set  obliquely.  The  coat  is  in  the  north  than  in  the  central  and  southern 
subject  to  variation  in  tint,  depending  much  parts  of  Europe.  It  frequents  gardens,  hedges, 
upon  the  country  the  animal  inhabits.  Per-  and  thickets.  Its  flight  is  not  long  suat^iud; 
baps  the  most  usual  tint  is  a  vellowish-grey;  it  merely  Sits  from  bush  to  bush^  or  from  one 
but  it  is  sometimes  almost  blaclc.  In  Europe  stone  to  another,  with  very  rapid  motion  of 
the  animal  is  still  found  in  Lapland,  Norway,  the  wings.  It  sometimes  ascends  trees,  nearly 
Sweden,  Rusma,  Poland,  Hungry,  some  dis-  in  the  manner  of  creepers.  The  North  American 
tricts  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  species  of  wren  are  numerous;  but  many  of 
Greece.  In  Britam,  the  last  woU  was  slain  in  tnem  are  ranked  under  difTerent  genem.  The 
1680,  but  in  Ireland  the  apedes  lingered  until .  house  wren  is  larger  than  the  European  wren, 
1710.  The  wolf  of  India  is  considered  a  dis- 1  being  about  five  inches  long.  It  is  abundant  in 
tinct  species,  and  has  a  dii^  reddish-white  fur.  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
The  North  American  wolfnas  a  wide  range,  less  shy  than  the  European  wren,  and  often 
extending  from  Greenland  to  Mexico,  and  is  builds  its  nest  near  houses,  and  in  boxes  pre- 
closely  Mmilar  to  the  European  race.  pared  for  it.     The  nests  are  made  to  fiU  the 

IVoodcock.  A  famous  same  bird  belong-  boxes;  and  to  effect  this  a  large  mass  of  heter- 
ing  to  the  snipe  family,  and  found  in  northern    ogeneous  materials  is  sometimes  collected.    Tho 


parts  of  Irath  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  song  of  the  house  wren  is  very  sweet.  The 
American  woodcock  is  about  eleven  inches  long,  male  is  a  ver^  bold,  pugnacious  bird,  r"  ^'' 
variegated   in   black,   brown,   gray,   and   rusty   attacking   birds  far  larger  than   itself,   i 


colors.     The  bill  is  very  long  and  flexible  at  the   bluebird  and   swallows,   and   taking  p 

end.  It  is  thrust  into  the  soft  ground,  in  search  of  the  boxes  which  they  have  appropriated  for 
of  earthworms,  and  the  presence  of  woodcocks  their  nests.  It  even  attacks  cats  when  they 
can  often  be  detected  by  a  cluster  of  these  holes,    approach  its  nest. 

The  European  bird  is  larger.  It  is  a  winter  Zebra.  A  name  sometimes  ^ven  to  all  the 
resident  in  England,  brewing  in  summer  in  striped  Bifida,  all  of  which  are  nativee  of 
North  Scotland.  South   Africa;    but  also,  in  a  more  restripted 

n^OOdpecker  is  the  popular  name  of  the  use,  designating  a  single  species,  Equut  at 
old  Linneean  genus  Picus,  now  greatly  divided. .  ^sinus  Zebra,  a  native  ^  the  mountainous  di»- 
Woodpeckers  have  a  slender  bodv,  powerful  tricts  of  South  Africa.  In  the  whole  group 
beak,  and  protrusile  tongue,  whicn  is  sharp,  the  characters  more  reaemble  those  of  VSa  ass 
barbed,  and  pointed,  and  covered  with  a  glu- <  than  the  horw.  The  zebra  is  about  twelve 
tinoUB  secretion  derived  from  glands  in  the  ;  hands  high  at  the  shoulder.  It  is  of  a  light, 
throat,  this  coating  being  renewed  evcrv  time  i  graceful  form,  with  slender  limbs  and  narrow 
the  tongue  is  drawn  within  the  bill.  Toe  tail  hoofs;  the  htuul  light,  the  ears  rather  lon^  and 
is  stiff  and  serves  as  a  support  when  the  birds  open;  the  ground  color  white  or  alizhtly  tinged 
are  clinging  to  the  branches  or  stems  of  trees. '  with  yellow;  the  head,  neck,  bo<&,  and  legs 
Woodpwkers  are  very  widely  distributed,  but  striped  with  black;  the  neck  and  body  tians-  , 
abound  chiefly  in  warm  climates.  They  are  i  versely,  but  not  regularly;  the  head  witn  bands 
solitary  in  luAit,  and  live  in  the  depths  of  in  various  directions,  the  l^s  with  irregular 
forests.  Fruits,  seeds,  and  insects  constitute  cross  stripes.  The  zebra  lives  in  anal)  herds, 
their  food,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  latter  they  |  inhabiting  the  most  secluded  spots. 
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Anlmalflf  BymboUsm  of. 


Ant.  Fni 

Ape.'  Unci 

A»».  Stupidity. 

Bani/nn  Code.    Pluckiness,  prig- 

gishnesB. 
Bat.   Blindness. 

Bear.   Ill-temper,   uncouthnesa. 
Bee.   Industry, 
Beetle.  BlindnesB. 
BuU.  Straiehtforwardnesa. 
Bull  Dog.  Pertinacity. 
Butterfly.  Sportiveness,     living 

Cat.  Slyness,  deceit. 


Cock.   Vigilance,  overbearing  in- 
solence. 
Crow.  LoMevity. 
Crocodile.    Hvpocrisy. 
Cuckoo.   Cuckoldom. 
Dog.   Fidelity,  dirty  habits. 
Dove.   Innocence,  harmlesaoess. 
Duck.   Canard. 
Eagle.  Majesty,  inspiration. 


Elephant.  Sagacity,  ponderoai 
Fly.   Feebleness,  insignificam 
Fox.   Cunning,  artifice. 
Frog  and  Toad.   Inspiration. 
Ooai.   LasciviousnesB. 
Oooat.   Conceit,  folly. 
Qua.  Gullibility. 
Orat&hirjmier.   (Sd  age. 
Hare.   Timidity. 
Hawk.    Penetration. 
Hen.  Maternal  care. 
Horse.  Speed,  ^ce. 
Jackdaw.      Vam      assumpti< 

empty  conceit. 
Jay.   Senseless  chatter. 
Kitten.    Playfulness. 
Lamb.   Innocence,  sacrifice. 
Lark.   Cheerfulness. 
Lion.    Noble  coura^. 
Lynx.  Suspicious  vigilance. 
Magpie.   Garrulity. 
Mole.   Obtuseness. 
Monkey.  Tricks. 
Mute.  Obstinacy. 
^fightijigale.   Forlomness. 


OstruA.  Stupidity. 

Ox.    Patience,  strength. 

Owl.   Wisdom. 

Parrot.   Mocking  verbosity. 

Peacock.   Pride. 

Pigeon.  Cowardice. 

Pig.  Obstinacy,  dirtiness. 

Puppy.   Empty-headed  conceit. 

Rabbit.   Timidity. 

Raven.    Ill  luck. 

Robin       Redbreaat.      Confiding 

ScrperU.   Wisdom. 

Sheep.  Silliness,  timidity. 

Sparrow.   Litigiousness. 

Spider.   Wiliness. 

Stag.   Cuckoldom. 

Sviallow.    A  sunshine  friend. 

Swan.   Grace. 

Tiger.  Ferocity. 

Tortoise.   Chastity. 

Turkey  Cock.   Official  insolence. 

Turtle-dove.  Conjugal  fidelity. 

VuUare.  Rapine. 

Wolf.  Cruelty. 


April  Fool's  Day.  The  modem  custom  ' 
of  sending  one  upon  a  bootless  errand  on  the 
first  day  of  April  is  of  uncertain  origin.  It  is 
pos^ble,  however,  that  it  may  be  a  relic  of  some 
old  heathen  festival.  The  custom,  whatever  its 
origin,  of  playing  little  tricks  on  this  day, 
wbereby  ricTicule  may  be  fixed  upon  unguarded 
individuals,  appears  to  be  ^neral  throughout 
Europe,  and  of  almost  universal  scope.  In 
France,  one  thus  imposed  upon  is  called  un 
■Doisson  d'AvrU,  "an  April  nsb."  In  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  such  a  person  is 
called  an  "April  fool";  in  Scotland,  a  "gowk." 
The  favorite  jest  is  to  send  one  upon  an  errand 
for  something  grossly  nonsensical,  or  to  make 
appointments  which  aiie  not  to  be  kept,  or  to 
caD  to  a  pasaer-by  that  his  latchet  is  unloosed,  or 
that  there  is  a  spot  of  mud  upon  his  face.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Hindus  practise  precisely  amibr 
tricks  on  the  31st  of  March,  when  they  hold 
what  is  called  the  Huli  Festival. 

Arms  and  Armor.  The  former  term  is 
applied  to  weapons  of  offense,  the  latter  to  the 
various  articles  of  defensive  covering  used  in 
war  and  military  exercises,  especially  before 
the  introduction  of  gunpowder.  Weapons  of 
oSense  are  divisible  into  two  distinct  sections  — 
firearms,  and  arms  used  without  gunpowder  or 
other  explosive  substance.  The  first  arms  of 
oSenae  would  probably  be  wooden  clubs,  then 
would  follow  wooden  weapons  made  more  deadly 
by  means  of  stone  or  bone,  stone  axes,  slings, 
bows  and  arrows  with  heads  of  flint  or  bone,  ana 
afterwards  various  weapons  of  bronze.  Subse- 
C]uently  a  variety  of  arms  of  iron  and  steel  were 
introduced,  which  comprised  the  sword,  javelin. 


pike,  spear,  or  lance,  dagger,  axe,  mace,  chariot 
scythe,  etc.,  with  a  rude  artillery  consisting  of 
catapults,  ballistffi,  and  battering-rams.  From 
the  descriptions  of  Homer  we  know  that  almost 
all  the  Grecian  armor,  defensive  and  offensive, 
in  his  time  was  of  bronze;  though  iron  was 
sometimes  used.  The  lance,  spear,  and  javelin 
were  the  principal  weapons  of  this  age  among  the 
Greeks.  The  bow  is  not  oft«n  mentioned. 
Among  ancient  nations  the  Egyptians  seem  to 
have  been  most  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
bow,  which  was  the  principal  weapon  of  the 
Egyptian  infantry.  Peculiar  to  the  Egyptians 
was  a  defensive  weapon  intended  to  catch  and 
break  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  With  the 
Assyrians  the  bow  was  a  favorite  weapon;  but 
with  them  lances,  spears,  and  javelins  were  in 
more  common  use  than  with  the  E^ptians, 
Most  of  the  large  engines  of  war,  chanots  with 
sc3^hes  projecting  at  each  side  from  the  axle, 
catapults,  and  ballistce,  seem  to  have  been  of 
Assyrian  origin.  During  the  historical  age  of 
Greece  the  characteristic  weapon  was  a  heavy 
spear  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  feet  in 
length.  The  sword  used  by  the  Greeks  was 
short,  and  was  worn  on  the  right  side.  The 
Roman  sword  was  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
four  inches  in  length,  straight,  two-edged,  and 
obtusely  pointed,  and.  as  by  the  Greeks,  was  worn 
on  the  right  side.  It  was  used  principally  as  a 
stabbing  weapon.  It  was  originally  of  bronze. 
The  most  characteristic  weapon  of  the  Roman 
legionary  soldier,  however,  was  the  pUum,  which 
was  a  kind  of  pike  or  javelin,  some  ux  feet  or 
more  in  length.  The  pilum  wa.i  sometimes  used 
at  close-quarters,  but  more  commonly  it  was 
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or  dart,  and  the  sword.  The  weapons  of  the 
Anilo-SaiXOns  were  apears,  axea,  swordB,  knivea, 
ana  maces  or  cluba.  The  Normana  had  nmilar 
weapons,  and  were  well  furnished  with  archers 
and  cavalry.  The  cross-bow  was  a  comparatively 
late  invention  introduced  by  the  Normans. 
Gunpowder  was  not  used  in  Europe  to  discharge 

K}jectiles  till  the  be^nning  of  the  Fourteenth 
ntury.  Cannon  are  first  tnentioiied  in  Ens- 
land  in  1338,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  used  by  the  En^ah  at  the  riege 
of  Cambrai,  in  1339.  The  m>jectiles  first  used 
for  cannon  were  of  stone.  Hand  firearms  dat« 
from  the  Fifteenth  Century.  At  first  they 
required  two  men  to  serve  them,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  rest  the  muzzle  on  a  stand  in  turning 
and  firing.  The  first  improvement  was  the 
invention  of  the  mateh-lock,  about  1476  ;  this 
was  followed  by  the  wheel-lock,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  by  tiie  flint- 
lock, which  was  in  universal  use  until  it  was 
superseded  by  the  percussion-lock,  the  invention 
of  a  Scotch  clergyman  early  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  needle-gun  dates  from  1827. 
The  only  important  weapon  not  a  firearm  that 
has  been  invented  since  toe  introduction  of  eun- 

Kwder  is  the  bayonet,  which  is  believed  to  have 
sn  invented  about  1650.  Some  kind  of  defen- 
dve  covering  was  probably  of  almost  as  early 
invention  as  weapons  of  offense.  The  principal 
pieces  of  defensive  armor  used  by  the  ancients 
were  shields,  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  rreaves. 
In  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece  the  shield  is  de- 
scribed as  of  immense  size,  but  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  (about  B.  C.  420)  it  was 
much  smaller.  The  Romans  had  two  sorts  of 
shields;  the  scutum,  a  large  oblong  rectangular 
highly  convex  shield,  carried  by  the  legionaries; 
and  tne  parma,  a  small  round  or  oval  &t  shield, 
carried  by  the  light-armed  troops  and  the  cavalry. 
In  the  declining  days  of  Rome  the  shields  became 
larger  and  more  varied  in  form.  The  helmet 
was  a  characteristic  piece  of  armor  among  the 
Assyrians,  Greelu,  Etruscans,  and  Romans. 
Like  all  other  body  armor  it  was  usually  made 
of  bronze.  The  helmet  of  the  historical  age  of 
Greece  was  distinguished  by  its  lofty  crest.  The 
Roman  helmet  in  tiie  time  of  the  early  emperors 
fitted  close  to  the  head,  and  had  a  neck-guard 
and  hinged  cheek-pieces  fastened  under  the  chin, 
and  a  small  bar  across  the  face  for  a  visor.  Botii 
Greeks  and  Romans  wore  cuirasses,  at  one  time 
of  bronze,  but  latterly  of  flexible  materials. 
Greaves  for  the  legs  were  worn  by  both,  but 
among  the  Romans  usually  on  one  leg.  The 
ancient  Germans  had  large  shields  of  plaited 
osier  covered  with  leather,  afterwards  their 
shields  were  small,  bound  with  iron,  and  studded 
with  bosses.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  round  or 
oval  shields  of  wood,  covered  vnth  leather,  and 
■  having  a  boss  in  the  center;  and  they  also  had 
corselets,  or  coats  of  mail,  strengthened  with 
iron  rings.  The  Normans  were  well  protected 
by  mail ;  their  shields  were  somewhat  triangular 
in  shape,  their  helmets  conical.  Great  variety 
is  found  in  the  pattern  of  the  armor,  and  in  some 
cases  small  pieces  of  metal  were  used  instead  of 
rings,  forming  what  is  called  acale-armor.    A 


suit  «f  armor  consisting  of  larger  pieces  of  metal, 
called  piaie-armor,  was  now  introduced,  and  the 
whole  Dody  came  to  be  incased  in  a  heavy  metal 
covering.  The  various  forms  of  ring  or  scale 
armor  were  graduaUy  superseded  by  the  plate- 
armor,  which  continued  to  be  worn  until  long 
after  the  introduction  of  firearms  and  field- 
artillery.  A  complete  suit  of  armor  was  an 
elaborate  and  costly  equipment,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  different  pieces,  each  \rith  its  distinc- 
tive  name.  In  modem  European  armies  the 
nietal  cuirass  is  still  to  some  extent  in  use,  the 
cuinusiers  being  heavy  cavalry;  and  it  is  said 
that  this  piece  of  armor  proves  a  useful  defense 
against  rifle  bullets.  During  all  the  time  that 
the  use  of  heavy  armor  prevailed,  the  horsemen, 
who  alone  were  fully  armed,  formed  the  principal 
strength  of  armies;  and  infantry  were  generally 
regarded  as  of  hardly  any  account.  England 
was,  however,  an  exception,  as  the  English 
archers  were  almost  at  all  times,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  an  important  and  sometimes 
the  chief  force  in  the  army.  The  bow  {long- 
bow) of  the  English  archers  was  from  five  to  six 
feet  in  lei^b,  and  the  arrow  discharged  from 
it  was  itself  a  yard  long.  The  long-tiw  con- 
tinued in  general  use  in  England  tiU  the  end 
of  the  reisn  of  Elizabeth,  and  even  as  lata 
OS  1627  there  was  a  body  of  English  archers 
in  the  pay  of  RiebeUeu-  at  the  siege  of  Li 
Rochelle. 

Armies  of  the  Woiid. 
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Barber's  Pole.  Anciently  the  functions 
of  barber  and  surgeon  were  united  in  one  person. 
The  barber-surgeon  was  formeriy  known  by  hia 
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pole  at  the  door.  The  [wle  was  used  by  the 
barber-suraeon  for  the  patient  to  grasp  in  blood- 
letting, a  nllet  or  bancUge  being  used  for  tying 
his  arm.  When  the  pole  was  not  in  use,  the  tape 
was  tied  to  it  and  twisted  round  it,  and  thus  both 
were  hung  up  as  a  sign.  At  length,  instead  of 
the  han^ng  of  the  actual  pole  need  in  the  opera- 
tion, a  pole  was  painted  with  stripes  around  it, 
in  imitation  of  the  real  pole  and  its  bandages; 
hence  the  barber's  pale. 

BeUs,  Weight  of.  ^ 

Kranlln,  Moscow DO 

Kioto M 

Pekin, DO 

St.  Ivan'a.  Homow, DO 

NovKOZod, ..,,.,..  DO 

Sacred  Haul,  Parii 90 

Sen., DO 

Vienn* DO 

Olmuti.  Bohemia DO 

Rouen DO 

at.  P«ul'», DO 
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Weitminjlw.  "  Bift  Ben." DO 

Notre  Duna,  Pmim DO 

Montreal, ,,..,,.     _.JX) 

ColoBM, 25.000 

CSty  Hull.  N.  Y., J2,500 

St.  Peter' 18.800 

Black  Friday.  (1)  December  5,  1745, 
the  day  on  which  the  news  arrived  in  England 
that  the  Pretender  had  landed.  (2)  May  11, 
1866,  the  culmination  of  the  commercial  panic 
in  London,  when  Overend,  Gumey  &  Co.  stopped 
payment.  (3)  Particularly  September  24,  1869, 
m  Wall  Street,  New  York,  nhen  a  group  of  specu- 
lators forced  the  price  of  ^Id  to  162},  creating 
a  serious  crias.  (4)  A  similar  panic  occurred 
September  18,  1873. 

Black  Hole.  An  appellation  familiarly 
given  to  a  dun^n  or  dark  cell  in  a  prison,  and 
which  is  associated  in  the  public  mmd  with  a 
horrible  catastrophe  in  the  history  of  British 
India;  vis,  the  cruel  conRnement  oS  a  party  of 
English  in  an  apartment  called  the  "Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta,"  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June,- 
1756.  The  garrison  of  the  fort  connected  with 
the  English  factory  at  Calcutta  having  been 
captured  by  the  Nabob  Suraja  Dowlah,  be 
caused  the  prisoners,  one  hundred  and  forty-»i  in 
number,  to  be  confined  in  an  apartment  twenty 
feet  square.  This  cell  had  only  two  small  win- 
dows, obstructed  by  a  veranda,  and  after  a 
ni^ht  of  excruciating  agony  from  pressure,  heat, 
thirst,  and  want  of  air,  there  were  m  the  morning 
only  twenty-three  survivors. 

Black  Maria.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  Black  Maria  is  the  vehicle  used  to  convey 
prisoners  and  disorderly  persona  to  a  police 
station  or  prison.  Probably  few  are  aware  how 
its  name  originated.  Dunng  the  old  colonial 
days,  Maria  Lee,  a  negress,  kiipt  a  sailors' boarding 
house  in  Boston.  She  was  a  woman  of  gigantic 
stature  and  prodigious  stren^h,  and  was  ofgreat 
assistance  to  the  authorities  m  keeping  the  peace. 
as  the  entire  lawless  element  of  that  locality  stood 
in  awe  of  her.  Whenever  an  unusuallj'  trouble- 
some person  was  to  be  taken  to  the  station  house, 
the  services  of  Black  Maria  were  likely  to  be  re- 
quired. It  is  said  that  she  took  at  one  time,  and 
without  assistance,  three  riotous  Kailors  to  the 
lock-up.  So  frequently  was  her  help  required 
that  the  expresKon,"Sendfor  Black  Maria,  came 
to  mean  "  take  the  disorderly  person  to  jail." 


Blarney  Stone.  This  relic  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Blarney,  in  Ireland,  is  a  triangular  stone 
suspended  from  the  north  angle  of  the  castle 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  top,  and  bearing  the 
inscription:  "Cormack  MacCarthy  fortia  me 
fieri  fecit,  A.  D.,  1446"  (Built  in  1448  A-  D., 
by  Connack  Mai^arthy).  According  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  country  the  castle  was  besieged  by 
the  English  under  Carew,  EJarl  of  Totness,  who, 
having  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  castle  on  condition  of  its  surrender, 
waited  long  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms,  but 
was  put  on  from  day  to  day,  with  soft  speeches 
instead,  until  he  became  the  jest  of  Elizabeth's 
ministere  and  the  dupe  of  the  Lord  of  Blarney. 
From  that  day  "k-— :-"-  '^*"  iji«— ,«..  o*^....  ji  i.„- 
been  aynonymou: 
deceitful  words. 

Bloody  Shirt.  The  origin  of  thia  phrase 
was  given  by  Roscoe  Conkling,  in  a  speech  made 
in  New  York,  September  17,  1880.  Referring  to 
the  "bloody  shirt,"  he  said:  "It  is  a  relief  to 
remember  that  this  phra%,  with  the  thing  it 
means,  is  no  invention  of  our  politics.  It  dates 
back  to  Scotland,  three  centuries  ago.  After  a 
massacre  in  Glenfruin,  not  eo  savage  as  that 
which  has  stained  our  annals,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  widows  rode  on  white  palfreys  to  Stirling 
Tower,  bearing  each  on  a  spear  her  husband's 
bloody  shirt.  The  appeal  waked  Scotland's 
elumt>ering  sword,  and  outlawry  and  the  block 
made  the  name  of  Glenfruin  terrible  to  victo- 
rious Clan  Alpine,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation." 

Blue  Stocking  means,  figuratively,  a 
female  pedant.  In  1400,  a  society  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  was  formed  at  Venice,  distinguished 
by  the  color  of  their  stockings,  and  addicted  to 
literary  pursuits.  Similar  societies  sprang  up 
throughout  Europe  generally,  in  England,  they 
did  not  become  extinct  till  1840,  when  the 
Countess  of  Cork,  who,  as  Miss  Moncton,  waa 
the  last  of  the  clique,  died. 

Bohemian.  A  term  of  mild  reproach 
bestowed  on  persons  of  unconventional  habits. 
But  a  "  Bohemian,"  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word, 
is  a  person,  man  or  woman,  who  does  not  go  into 
"society;"  who  is  happy-go-lucky,  unconven- 
tional, now  "flush,"  now  "short"  of  money; 
who,  having  money,  spends  it  freely,  enjoying 
it,  and  hhving  none,  hopes  for  it  in  tne  future; 
who  makes  the  best  of  everything,  and  takes  life 
as  it  comes.  Your  true  Bohemian  is  a  philoso- 
pher, and  in  spite  of  his  unconventionallty  he  is 
at  least  as  apt  to  be  respectable  as  a  leader  in 
conventional  society. 

Boycott.  The  word  "boycott"  originated 
in  this  way:  Lord  Erne,  an  Irish  land-owner, 
had  for  his  agent,  Captain  Boycott,  Lough  Mask, 
Connemara,  who  treated  the  tenants  with  such 
severity  that  they  petitioned  for  his  removal. 
As  Lora  Erne  ignored  their  complaints,  they  and 
their  sympathize™  retahated  in  the  autumn  of 
1880,  by  refusing  to  work  for  Boycott  and  pre- 
venting any  one  else  from  doing  so.  Th>  agent 
would  nave  been  ruined  had  not  certain  Ulster 
nien,  protected  by  an  armed  force,  come  to  his 
relief  and  husbanded  the  crops.  Boycott, 
meaning  "a  combination  that  refuses  to  hold 
any  relations,  either  public  or  private,  buuness 
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or  social,  with  any  person  or  persons,  on  account 
ot  political  or  otEier  differences,"  was  first  used 
by  the  Irish  Land  Leaguers,  and  the  word 
thence  passed  into  popular  use. 

BrldveB.  Theearliest  bridges  were  nodoubt 
trunks  ^  trees.  The  arch  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  omonfst  most  of  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquitjr.  Even  the  Gt«eks  had  not  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  it  to  apply  it  to  bridge  build- 
ing. The  Romans  were  the  first  to  employ  the 
principle  of  the  arch  in  this  direction,  and  after 
the  construction  of  such  a,  work  as  the  great 
arched  sen'er  at  Rome,  the  Cloaai  Maxima,  a 
bridge  over  the  Tiber  would  be  of  comparatively 
easy  execution.  One  of  the  finest  examples  of 
the  Roman  bridge  waa  the  bridge  built  by  Au- 
gustus over  the  Nera  at  Nami,  the  vestiges  of 
which  still  remain.  It  condsted  of  four  arches, 
the  longest  of  142  feet  span.  The  most  cele- 
brated bridges  of  ancient  Rome  were  not  gen- 


of  their  piers,  but  by  their  excellence  and  dura- 
bility. The  span  of  their  arches  seldom  exceeded 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  they  were  mostly 
semicircular,  or  nearly  so.  The  Romans  built 
bridges  wherever  their  conquests  extended,  and 
in  Britain  there  are  still  a  number  of  bridges 
dating  from  Roman  times.  One  of  the  most 
ancient  post^Roman  bridges  in  England  is  the 
Gothic  triangular  bridge  at  Croyland,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, said  to  have  been  built  in  860,  having 
three  archways  meeting  in  a  common  center  at 
their  apex,  and  three  roadways.  The  longest 
old  bridge  in  En^and  was  that  over  the  Trent 
at  Burton,  in  Staffordshire,  built  in  the  Tn-elfth 
Century,  of  squared  freestone,  and  recently 
pulled  down.  It  consisted  of  thirty~fux  arches, 
and  was  1,545  feet  long.  Old  London  bridge 
was  commenced  in  1176,  and  finished  in  1209. 
It  had  houses  on  each  side  like  a  regular  street 
till  1758-58.  In  lasi.itwasaltogether removed, 
the  new  bridge,  which  had  been  begun  in  1824, 
having  then  oeen  finished.  The  art  of  bridge- 
building  made  no  progress  after  the  destruction 
ot  the  Roman  Empire  till  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, when  the  French  architects  began  to  intro- 
duce improvements,  and  the  constructions  of 
Perronet  (Nogent^sur-Seine;  Neuilly;  lioma 
XVI.  bridge  at  Paris)  are  masterpieces.  Within 
the  last  half  century  or  so  the  use  of  steam  and 
iron,  the  immense  developments  of  all  mechani- 
cal contrivances,  and  the  great  demand  for  rail- 
nay  bridges  and  viaducts  have  ^ven  a  great 
stimulus  to  invention  in  this  department.  Stone 
bridges  consist  of  an  arch  or  series  of  arches, 
and  in  building  them  the  properties  of  the  arch, 
the  nature  of  the  materials,  and  many  other  mat- 
ters have  to  be  carefully  considered.  It  has  been 
found  that  in  the  construction  of  an  arch  the 
slipping  ot  the  stones  upon  one  another  is  pre- 
vented by  their  mutual  pressure  and  the  friction 
of  their  surfaces;  the  use  of  cement  is  thus 
subordinate  to  the  principle  of  construction  in 
contributing  to  the  strength  and  maintenance  of 
the  fabric.  The  masonry  or  rock  which  receives 
the  lateral  thrust  of  an  arch  is  called  the  abut- 
ment, the  perpendicular  supports  are  the  piert. 
The  width  of  an  areh  is  its  span,-  the  greatest  span 
in  any  stone  bridge  is  about  250  feet. 


span  bridge  has,  of  course,  no  piers.  In  ooo- 
structing  a  bridge  across  a  deep  stream  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  smallest  possible  number 
of  points  ot  support.  Piers  in  the  waterway  are 
not  onl^  expensive  to  form,  but  obstruct  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  by  the  very  extent 
ot  resisting  surface  they  expose  the  structure  to 
shocks  and  the  wearing  action  of  the  water.  la 
building  an  arch,  a  timber  framework  is  used 
called  the  center,  or  aniering.  The  ceTiieririg 
has  to  keep  the  stones  or  ooussoirs  in  position  till 
they  are  keyed  in,  that  is,  all  fixed  in  their  places 
by  the  insertion  of  the  keystone.  The  first  iron 
bridges  were  erected  from  about  1777  to  1790. 
Thtt  Hump  general  principles  apply  to  the  con- 
}f  iron  as  of  stone  nridges,  but  the 
^eater  cohe'don  and  adaptability  of  the  material 
give  more  liberty  to  the  architect,  and  much 
plater  width  of  span  is  possible.  At  first,  iron 
bridges  were  erected  in  the  form  of  arches,  and 
the  material  employed  was  cast  iron ;  but  the 
arch  has  now  b^n  generally  superseded  b^r  the 
beam  or  girder,  with  its  numerous  modifications; 
and  wrought  iron  or  steel  is  likewise  found  to  be 
much  better  adapted  for  resisting  a  great  tennle 
strain  than  cast  metal.  Numerous  modifications 
exist  of  the  beam  or  girder,  as  the  lattke-girder, 
bow-string-girder,  ete. ;  but  of  these  none  is  more 
interesting  than  the  tuindar  or  hollow  girder, 
first  rendered  famous  from  its  employment  by 
Robert  Stephenson  in  the  construction  of  the  r^f- 

'ay  bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait,  and  connect- 
-ig  Anglesey  with  the  mainland  of  North  Wales. 
This  is  known  as  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge. 
The  tubes  are  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  con- 
structed of  riveted  plates  of  wrought  iron,  with 
rows  of  rectangular  tubes  or  cells  for  the  floor  and 
roof  respectively.  The  bridge  consists  of  two 
of  these  enormous  tubes  or  liollow  beams  laid 
side  by  side,  one  for  the  up  and  the  other  for  the 
down  traffic  of  the  railway,  and  extending  eftch 
to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Other 
tubular  bridges  of  importance  are  tne  Conway 
Bridge,  over  the  Itiver  Conway,  an  erection  iden- 
tical m  principle  with  the  Bntannia  Bridge,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale;  the  Brotherton  Brid^  over 
the  river  Aire;  the  tubular  railway  bridge  across 
the  Damietta  branch  ot  the  Nile,  which  has  thia 
peculiarity,  that  the  roadway  is  carried  above 
instead  of  through  the  tubes;  and  the  ViotorU 
Bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  Canada.  In 
many  respects  this  structure  was  even  more  re- 
markable than  the  Britannia  Bridge,  being  sup- 
ported by  twenty-four  piers,  and  nearly  two 
miles  in  length,  or  about  five  and  a  half  times 
that  of  the  bridge  across  the  Henaa  Strut. 
The  bridge  over  the  Firth  ot  Forth,  at  Queena- 
ferry.  a  notable  structure,  has  two  chief  spans 
of  1,710  feet,  two  others  ot  680  feet,  fifteen  of 

168  feet,  and  seven  small  arches,  and  will  give 
a  clear  headway  for  navigation  purposes  of  150 
feet  above  high-water  of  spring-tides.  The 
great  spans  consist  of  a  cantilever  at  either  end, 
680  feet  long,  and  a  central  girder  of  350  feet. 

A  girder  railway  bridge  across  the  Firth  of  Tay 
at  Dundee  was  opened  in  1887,  being  the  second 

built  at  the  same  place,  after  the  firet  had  given 

way  in  a  great  storm.  It  is  two  miles  seventy- 
'  eighty-five  spaiis,  is  seven- 
d  carries  two  Unas  of  nils, 
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Both  bridges 


i  built  to  carry  the  lines  of 


way  Viaduct,  South  Wales,  having  lattice- 
girders  supported  on  open-work  piers  is  more 
remarkable  for  height  than  lengtD,  being  200 
feet  high.  Suspension  bridges,  being  entirely 
independent  of  central  supports,  do  not  interfere 
with  the  river,  and  may  be  erected  where  it  is 
impracticable  to  build  bridges  of  any  other  kind. 
The  entire  weight  of  a  suspension  bridge  rests 
upon  the  piers  at  either  end  from  which  it  is 
suspended,  all  the  weight  being  below  the  points 
of  support.  Such  bridges  always  awing  a  little, 
giving  a  vibratory  movement  which  imparts  a 
peculiar  sensation  to  the  passenger.  The  modes 
of  constructing  these  bridges  are  various.  The 
roadway  is  suspended  either  from  chains  or 
from  wire-ropes,  the  ends  of  which  re(|UJre 
to  be  anchored,  that  is  attached  to  the  solid 
rock  or  messes  of  masonry  or  iron.  One  of 
the  eariier  of  the  great  suspension  bridges 
is  that  constructed  b^  Telford  over  the  Menai 
Strait  near  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridee, 
finished  in  1S25;  the  opening  between  the 
points  of  suspension  is  580  feet.  The  Hammer- 
Bmith  Chain-bridge,  the  Union  Suspension 
bridge  near  Berwick,  and  the  suspension  bridge 
over  the  Avon  at  Clifton  are  other  British 
examples.  On  the  European  Continent,  the 
FribourR  Suspension  bridge  in  Switzerland, 
span  S70  feet,  erected  1834,  is  a  celebrated 
work;  as  is  that  over  the  Danube  connect- 
ing Buda  with  Pesth.  In  America  the  lower 
Buspen^on  bridge  over  the  Niagara,  two 
miles  below  the  falls,  now  replaced  oy  a  steel 
arch  bridge,  was  S21  feet  long;  it  had  two 
roadways  connected  together  but  fifteen  feet 
apart,  the  lower  serving  for  ordinary  traffic, 
the  upper  carrying  three  lines  of  rails,  24,1 
feet  above  the  river.  Another  bridge,  close 
to  the  falls,  has  a  span  of  1,268  feet.  The 
Cincinnati  bridge  over  the  Ohio  has  a  length  of 
2,720  feet.  A  suspension  bridge  of  great  mag- 
nitude, connecting  the  city  of  New  Xork  witn 
Brooklyn,  was  opened  in  1SS3.  The  central 
or  main  span  is  1,595}  feet  from  tower  to 
tower,  and  the  land  spans  between  the  towers 
and  the  auchoniKes  ViliO  feet  each;  the  ap- 
proach on  the  New  York  side  is  2,492  feel 
long,  and  that  on  the  Brooklvn  side,  1,901 
feel;  total  length  of  bridge  .'),989  feet.  The 
height  of  the  platform  at  the  center  is  135 
feet  above  high  water,  and  at  the  ends  119 
feet.  The  roadway  is  eighty-five  feet  broad, 
and  is  divided  into  five  sections,  the  two  out- 
side for  vehicles,  the  two  inner  for  trolley- 
cars,  the  middle  one,  twelve  feet  above  the 
rest,  for  foot-passengers.  Cost  over  tl5,000,- 
000.  Though  the  oldest  bridges  on  record 
were  built  of  wood,  like  the  Sublician  Bridge 
at  Rome,  or  that  thrown  by  Cssar  across  the 
Rhine,  it  is  only  in  ceriain  places  and  for 
certain  purposes  that  wood  is  much  used  at 
present.  In  modem  tinies  Germany  has  been 
the  school  for  wooden  bridges.  Perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  wooden  bridges  was 
that  which  spanned  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen 
in  Switieriand,  This  was  364  feet  m  length 
and  eighteen  feet  broad.  It  was  designed 
and  executed   by  Ulric   Grubenman,   a   village 


carpenter,  in  1753,  and  was  destroyed  by  the 

French,  in  1799.  In  the  United  States,  where 
timber  is  still  in  common  use,  we  have  some  fine 
examples,  the  Trenton  Bridge  over  the  Delaware, 
erected  in  1804;  the  bridge  over  the  Susque- 
hanna, etc. 

Some  of  the  most  notable  developments  in 
the  art  of  brid^  construction  are  to  be  found 
in  North  Amenca,  where  an  enormous  railway 
system,  traversing  a  country  of  great  rivers  and 
ravines,  has  given  an  exceptional  stimulus  to 
the  art.  The  main  characteristics  of  American 
bridges  are  simplicity  and  boldness  of  design, 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  members  t«  a 
minimum  by  the  use  of  open  trusses  composed 
of  simple  systems  rather  than  the  plate, 
tubular,  or  closely-latticed  girders  of  European 
engineers,  thus  offering  less  resbtance  to  wind 
pressure. 

NOTABLE  BRIDGES 
Albany  (over  the  Hudno),     Iron;   lengtb  of  dt*v.  400 
Arcueull  Aqueduct.     Stoae:   length.  1.3TS  feet;  Mxoi- 
Barentln  Viaduct.     Stone:    length,  1,M9  (Mti  Mmi- 

Biaearl  Aqueduct.     Stone;  leugth,    1,222  feet:  ocival. 
Bombar  (HHdrtia).     Length.  3.730  [cat, 
Boyne.     WrouBht  ipnn;  Ten«th.  1.760  foet;   tattice. 
Brlj^hton    Viaduct.     Brick;     lensth,   SeO   [eet;   eenu- 

Brltumla.  WrouEht  iron:  length,  1.4SS  [eet;  tubulu. 
Brooklyn   (Eajit  Rjver),     Len^h,  5,381^  feet;  BuapeC' 

Aqueduct,     atone;    length.    1,687    feet; 

Viaduct.     Lenath,    1.668    feet:    seml^'ir- 

ind  Covington  (over  the  Ohio).    Built, 

<iistnictedri8g7;   length,  3,720    teet;  lue- 

ivi..     Length,  3,'j 
drawbridge  332  fe 


Chaumw 


«feei 


re  the  I 


.4£2  f< 


CltltoD,  now  knoiro  ai  the  Upper  Arcli  (over  Niagara 

RiverV     Ltngtta,  1,268  fett. 
Concleloa  Viaduct.     Blone;  length,  2,870  feet:  arch, 

Crumllu  Viaduct.     Iron;  lenrth.  1.060  teet;  tniafr-Eird, 
Danube  (n«u  Stadlan.  Austria).     Inn;    length.  2.S20 

Dee  Viaduct.     Stone:  lentctb,  1,38S  feet;  Hmi-circuUr 

Dinting  Vale  Viaduct.    Timber;    length, 

Dubuque  (over  the  Hiuisaippi).     Iron;    length, 

Florence  lover  the  Anw).     Biultl66B;  murble;  1 

322  feet:   elliptical  arch. 
Forth  Bridge.     Over   the  : 

cantilever;  iron  and  steel;    _... 

incluiiing  approaches,     Openef 
Franidorf  Viaduct.    Stone;   1> 

circular  arth. 
Godavpry     Irrigation     Aqueduct.     Stone; 

2,35Sfeet;  arch,  negment. 
Goelliichthal   Viaduct,     Stone;    length,   l.QOi 

elliptical  arch. 
Harlem    River    Aqueduct    (High    Bridge). 

length,  \ABO  feet:  Kmi-cireular  arch. 
Indre   Viaduct.     Stone;  length.  2,4G3  feet;   m 

KlniuB  Viaduct  yt,  R.  J-„On  Br»d(ord  branch 


»  York 


London  Bridge. , 


■a  H.  R.,  : 


;   len 


.rBrad- 
ifmt. 


n inn ea poll 9^ Suspension  Brldse.     Oimpleted.  1876; 
'ength,   3,214  fMti 


Mont  pel  ll«r   A  qua  duct. 

MDu-circuUtr  anh. 
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New  Tar  Brldx*. 

Dundee,  ScotUnd,  i 

Nlua'ra  CantUcTcr.      Ste«1  bridge  a 


length,  " 


feetiitidthofapBD.S^ireet: 
Ntiient-niT-HaRie   VUdui 

Sett:  Mou-cinulsr  arch. 
Omslis  (over  the  Missouri!.     Length,  2,800  feet. 
Pavla.    Btone;  lenfth,  820  feet;  ocival. 
PoDKlikeepBle.     Ironi  renCilever;   femtth.  e,TB7  feet. 
anlDcytovertbeHinwppi).     Iron;  length ,  3.200  fert. 
BnchcEtei'  (new).     Cut  Wi:   length,  408  feet:   arcli, 

BoctrllleBrldKe.     Near  Harrigburg.  Fa.,  is  the  largest 

(our-trmck  itoae  railway  bridge  in  the  world.     Leamth. 

.1.810    feet.     It    conluns    forty-eight    T<H<>ot    itone 

arebes.  and  coet  11,000.000. 
Soyal    Bordei    Brldse    (Berwick).     Stone;     length. 

2,100  feetl  semi-circular  arcb. 
Sdinrlklll.     Timber;    length.  1,000  feel:    frame  truM. 
ai.Anne'a.    Wroughtlron:  length.  l.S.W  feet;  tubular. 
at.  Charles  (Uo).     Iron:  length.  fl.SSfi  feet. 
SI.I'OUl*  racrou  the  Miuiuippi).     Minna»tii  and  North 

Western  R.  B..:  iroa;    1,S25  («t  long,  draw  span  412 

feet  louc,   the  latter  being  one  of  the  largest  and 

heavieetin  the  worid, 
Trenton  (Delaware).     Timber;  length.  SflO  feet;   frame 

Victoria  (St.  liwrenee).     Wrought  iron;  length,  B,437 
f«t;  tubuUr. 

ilngton    Brldce    (aeroea    Harlem    River    valley. 


N,  v.); 

SO  feet   „_..  _, 

Hartem  River,  133  feet. 
Williamsburg.     Acroae  F. 


0  feetsi 


uright  a 


British  Lion.  This  term  symboiiiea  the 
spirit  of  pugnacity  of  the  British  nation,  as 
•pposed  to  "John  BuU,"  which  symboliies  the 
Bubstantiality,  obstinacy,  and  solidity  of  the 
Britiah  nation,  with  all  ita  prejudices  and 
national  peculiarities.  To  rouse  John  Bull  is 
to  tread  on  his  coma;  to  rouse  the  British  Liou 
is  to  blow  the  war-trumpet  in  his  ears. 

Brother  Jonathan  is  a  collective  per- 
sonification of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
When  General  Washmpton,  after  being  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  came  to  Massachusetts  to  organize 
it  and  make  preparations  for  the  defense  of  the 
country,  he  found  a  great  want  of  ammunition 
and  other  means  necessary  to  meet  the  powerful 
foe  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  great  difficulty 
to  obtain  them.  If  attacked  in  such  condition, 
the  cause  at  once  might  be  hopeless.  On  one 
occasion,  at  that  anxious  period,  a  consultation 
of  the  officers  and  others  was  had,  when  it 
seemed  no  way  could  be  devised  to  make  suc]i 

S reparation  as  was  necessary.  His  Excellency, 
onathan  Trumbull,  the  elder,  was  then  governor 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  whose  judgment 
and  aid  the  General  placed  the  greatest  reliance, 
and  remarked:  "We  must  consult  'Brother 
Jonathan'  on  the  subject,"  He  did  si 
governor  was  succeesfui  in  eixf  ' 
the  wants  of  the  army.  When 
wards  arose,  and  the  army  was  spread  over  the  ' 
country,  it  became  a  byword,  "We  must  consult 
Brother  Jonathan." 

Burial  is  applied  to  the  prevalent  method 
among  civilized  nations  of  disposing  of  the  I 
dead  by  hiding  them  in  the  earth.  The  general  I 
tendency  of  mankind  has  been  to  bury  the 
dead  out  of  sight   of   the   living;   and    various 


as  the  methods  of  accompliahing  this  end  have 
been,  they  have  resolved  theroselvee  into  three 
great  classifications:  (1)  The  simple  closing  up 
of  the  bodv*in  wood  or  stone.  (2)  The  burning 
of  the  body  and  the  entombing  of  the  ashes. 
(3)  The  embalming  of  the  body.  The  first  of 
these  seems  to  be  Uie  earliest  form  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  and  it  is  the  form  most  amply 
sanctioned  by  the  existing  pmctice  of  the  civil- 
iied  world.  It  is  the  meUiod  referred  to  in  the 
earliest  Scriptures;  and  all  are  familiar  with  the 
touching  scene  in  which  Abraham  buries  Saish 
in  the  cave  in  the  land  of  Canaan  which  be- 
longed to  Ephron,  but  was,  after  a  solemn  and 
courteous  ne^tiation,  secured  to  Abraham 
for  a  possession  in  which  to  bury  his  dead. 
There  is  freouent  allusion  in  the  later  Scriptures, 
and  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  ta  the 
embalming  of  the  body  in  antiseptics  and 
fragrant  substances.  The  Israelites  may  have 
learned  the  pr&ctice  of  embalming  from  the 
Egyptians,  among  whom  it  was  an  art  so  greatly 
cultivated  and  extensively  practicea  that 
Egyptian  corpses,  as  inoffensive  as  any  article 
of  wood  or  stone,  are  scattered  over  Europe  in 
museums,  and  are  even  t«  be  found  as  curionties 
in  private  houses.  The  soil  and  climate  of 
Upper  Egypt  seem  to  have  afforded  facilities  for 
embalming  unmatched  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world;  and  in  other  places  the  vestiges  of  the 
practice  are  comparatively  rare,  though  it  is 
usual  even  yet  to  embalm  royal  corpses,  and  in 
some  places  to  preserve  a  series  of  mummies, 
as  in  the  vault  of  the  monastery  of  Kreuzberg,  at 
Bonn,  where  the  monks  have  been  successively 
preserved  in  their  costume  for  centuries.     The 

Eractice  of  incremation,  of  the  burning  of  the 
ody  and  the  entombing  of  the  ashes,  deserves 
more  inquin'  than  it  nas  yet  obtained.  In 
Greece,  in  Etruria^ — both  before  and  after  it 
came  under  the  Romans  —  and  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  the  simple  burial  of  the  body,  and  its 
prior  reduction  to  ashes,  were  both  practiced, 
and  sometimes  contemporaneously.  The  tombs 
of  Etruria  are  rich  in  art,  much  of  it  going  to  the 
adornment  of  the  urns  of  baked  clay  in  which 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  kept.  Vessels  of  terra 
cotta,  or  cooked  earth,  containing  human  re- 
mains, have  been  found,  often  so  Urge  that  they 
appear  to  have  served  as  coffins  for  containing 
the  whole  body.  When  human  remains  are  con- 
nected  with  barrows,  cromlechs,  or  the  large, 
shapeless  pillars  commonly  called  Druidical,  it 
is  often  very  questionable  whether  the  monu- 
ment was  made  to  receive  such  remains.  It  is 
certainly  ascertained  to  have  been  a  practice  in 
ancient  times  to  bury  bodies  in  tombs  which 
were  themselves  ancient  when  they  received 
(heir  inmates.  Some  of  the  grandest  buildings 
in  the  world  have  been  tombs;    such  are  the 


Hindustan,  Thus,  the  respect  paid  by  the 
living  to  the  dead  has  preserved  for  the  world 
manv  magnificent  fruits  of  architectural  genius 
and  tabor.  A  notion  that  the  dead  may  require 
the  things  they  have  been  fond  of  in  life  has 
also  preserved  to  the  existing  world  many  relies 
of  the  customs  of  past  ages.  The  tombs  of 
Egypt  have  suppliea  on  imm^sQ  quantity  of 
ili.ec  ,  L.t)Ol> 
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them,  which  have  taught  the  present  age  more       Catacombs.   Subterraneous  chambers  and 

of  the  manners  of  ancient  nations  than  all  the  passages  formed  generally  in  a  rock,  wblch  is 
teamed  books  that  have  been  written.  It  is  an  soft  and  easily  excavated,  such  as  (ti/o.  Cata- 
awfui  remembrance,  at  the  same  time,  that  j  combs  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  country 
inanimate  things  were  not  all  that  the  dead  were  |  where  such  rocks  exist,  and,  in  most  cases, 
expected  to  take  with'  them.  Herodotus  tells  :  probably  originaled  in  mere  quarries,  which 
us  of  favorite  horses  and  slaves  sacrificed  at  the  |  afterward  came  to  be  used  either  as  places  of 
holocaust  of  the  dead  chief.  The  same  thing  sepulture  for  the  dead  or  as  hiding-places  for 
has  been  done  in  our  own  day  in  Ashantee.  |  the  living.  The  most  celebrated  catacombs  in 
In  many  countries  the-wives  bad  the  doom,  or ,  existence,  and  those  which  are  generally  under- 
privilege,  as  it  was  thought,  of  departing  with  stood  when  catacombs  are  Bpoken  of,  are  those 
their  husbands;  and  down  to  the  present  gener- 1  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  a  short  distance  from 
ation  the  practice  has  lived  in  full  vigor  m  the  i  Rome.  To  these  dreary  crypts  it  is  believed 
Hindu  8Utt«e.  Among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  that  the  early  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of 
the  Romans,  and  many  ancient  nations  the  dead  retiring,  in  order  to  celebrate  their  new  worship 
were  buried  beyond  the  towns.  In  Christian  |  in  times  of  persecution,  and  in  them  were  buried 
covintriea,  it  the  remains  of  the  saint  to  whom  a  many  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  primitive 
cbureh  was  dedicated  could  be  obtained  —  or  I  Church.  They  eonmsl  of  long,  narrow  galleries, 
anything  passing  for  the  remains  —  they  were  I  usually  about  eight  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide, 
buried  near  the  altar  in  the  choir.  It  became  a  ,  which  twist  and  turn  in  all  directions,  very  much 
prevalent  desire  to  be  buried  near  these  aainte,  I  resembling  mines.  The  ^ves  were  constructed 
and  the  bodies  of  men  eminent  for  their  piety,  or  by  hollowing  out  a  portion  of  the  rock,  at  the 
high  in  rank,  came  thus  to  be  buried  in  churches,  side  of  the  gallery,  large  enough  to  contam  the 
Candlemas,  in  its  ecclesiastical  meaning, ,  body.  The  entrance  was  then  built  up  with 
is  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  stones,  on  which  usually  the  letters  D.  M.  (Deo 
and  is  observed  on  the  2d  of  February.  This !  Maximo),  or  XP,  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
festival  is  very  strictly  kept  by  the  Roman  Greek  name  of  Christ,  were  inscribed.  Other 
Catholic  Chureh,  there  being  a  procession  with  inscriptions  and  marks,  such  as  the  cross,  are 
many  lighted  candles,  and  those  required  tor  the  also  found.  Though  latterly  devoted  to  pur- 
service  of  the  ensuing  year  being  also  on  tliat  noses  of  Christian  interment  exclusively,  it  is 
occasion  consecrated;  hence  the  name  Candle-  believed  that  the  catacombs  were  at  one  tune 
mas  Day.  In  Scotland,  this  day  became  one  of  used  as  burying-places  by  pagans  also.  At 
four  term-days  appointed  for  periodical  annual  .  irregular  intervals  these  galleries  expand  mto 
payments  of  money,  interest,  taxes,  etc.,  and  of  ""ifle  and  lofty  vaulted  chambers,  in  which  the 
entry  to  the  premises.  service  of  the  Church  was  no  doubt  celebrated, 

An  old  document,  of  the  lime  of  Henry  VIll.,  and  which  stiU  have  the  appearance  of  churches. 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  of  The  original  extent  of  the  catacombs  is  uneer- 
Antiquaries,  London,  concerning  the  rites  and  tain,  the  guides  maintaining  that  they  have  a 
ceremonies  in  the  English  Church,  speaks  thus  length  of  twenty  miles,  whereas  about  six  only 
of  the  custom  of  carrying  candles:  "  On  Candle- ,  can  now  b«  ascertamed  to  exist,  and  of  these 
mas  Dave  it  shall  be  declared  that  the  bearyinge  \  ™any  portions  have  either  faUen  in  or  become 
of  candels  is  done  in  memorie  of  Christe,  the  dangerous.  When  Rome  was  besieged  by  the 
spirituaU  lyghte  whom  Simeon  dyd  prophecye  Lombards  m  the  Eighth  Century,  many  of  the 
('  a  light  to  lighten  the  GentUes  ■],  as  it  is  redde  in  catacombs  were  destroyed,  and  the  popes  after- 
the  churehe  that  daye."  But  an  older  and  "^rd  caused  the  remama  of  many  of  the  sainU 
heathen  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  practice.  The  and  martyrs  to  be  removed  and  buried  m  tlie 
Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  candles  on  churches.  Art  found  its  way  mto  the  catacombs 
this  day  to  the  goddess  Februa,  the  mother  of  at  an  eariy  period,  and  many  remains  of  tres- 
Mara.  There  is  a  tradition  in  most  parts  of  |  ooes  are  still  found  in  them.  Belzom,  in  1815 
Europe,  which  extends  also  to  the  United  SUles,  ■  and  18 18,- explored  many  Egyptian  catacombs 
o  the  effect  that  a  fine  Candlemas  portends  a  ^uUt  3,000  years  ago,  and  brought  to  EngknU 
evere  winter.     In  Scotland,  the  prognostication  the  Sarcophagus  of  Psammetichus    fomwd  of 

'  ■ ■  *■  '  Oriental   alabaster   exquisitely   sculptured.     In 

the  Parisian  catacombs,  formerly  stone  quarries, 
human  remains  from  the  Cemetery  of  the  Inno- 
cents were  deposited  in  1785,  and  many  of  the 
victims  of  the   Revolution  of   1792HM  are  in- 


Carpet-baK^rs.      Corrupt     and     often 

ignorant   politicians  —  mostly  from   the   North    __   _.__ 

—  who  flocked  to  the  South  during  the  era  of ,  terred  in  them. 
Reconstruction.  They  were  uniformly  "on  the'  Catchlnif  a  Tartar  means  to  be  outdone 
make,"  and  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  i  or  outwittedT  An  Irish  soldier  in  a  battle 
venality  and  rescality  that  di^raced  that  period  '  against  the  Turks  shouted  to  his  commanding 
of  the  history  of  the  South.  officer  that  he  had  caueht  a  "Tartar."     "Bring 

Castle  Garden.     Popularly  referred  to  as  |  him  along,  then,"   said  the  general.     "But  he 
the  landing  place  for  European  emigrants.    Itisa   won't    come."     "Then   come   along    yourself." 
*  -  '      '    ■^"        ■■     -    '        ■'    ^  *■         "       "Bedad,  and  so  I  would,  but  he  won't  let  me," 
answered  Pat. 

Center  of  Area  and  Population  of 
the  TJ.  S.  The  center  of  area  of  the  Untied 
States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  other 
recent  accessions,   is  in  aorthem    Kansas,!  in 


the  landing  place  for  European  emigrants.  It  is  a 
cireular  building  atuated  on  the  Battery;  New 
York,  and  from  1855  to  1891  served  the  above 
named  purpose.  It  is  now  used  aa  an  aquarium. 
'■  -^s  built  in  1805,  as  a  tort,  was  granted  to 
.-•_  :_  looo  — 1  — g  fuj,  gpn,^  years  used 
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approximate  latitude  39°  55',  and  approximate 
longitude  98°  50'.  The  center  of  popuktion,  in- 1 
dicated  below,  is,  therefore,  about  ttiree-fourtha 
of  B  degree  south  and  more  than  thirteen  degrees 
east  of  the  center  of  area. 


H  west  of  Ballim 


a'mrth  of  Woo'dstoik;  Vb.'.  '. 
n  W.  8.  W.  of  Moorfield,  in  the 

^..-entSlftteorW.  V« I 

16  mila  »uih  of  Clarluburc,  in  the  I 


™the.'  Ohio, 


ati, 

miles  west  by  muth  of  Cincinnati. 

miles  eaat  of  Columbiu.  Ind. 
mLlM  aoutheut  of  Columbus, 

nd.' 

Substances,     CommoD 


CoimON  : 

Aquafortis, Nitric  acid. 

Ciijomel Mercurous  cbloride. 

Csxbolicacid I'henol. 

Caustic  (wlasli Potassium  hydrate, 

CauBCio  soda Nodium  hydrate. 

Chalk C^cium  carbonate. 

Copperas, Sulphate  of  iron. 


■ubl.n 


■alts.  . 


aiauber'i  salt,  . 
Goulard  water,  . 
Gnpeaugiu',  .   . 

Lauf  bine  gaa,    . 


.  Magnesium  suipliate. 

.   Liaht  carbureted  bydrOEen,  m 

thane. 
.  Sodium  lulphste. 


.    Bisulphide  of  tin. 
.   Hydrocbloric  acid. 


algar Sulphide  of  ai 

Kileiid OxKleoftead. 


Salt  of  tartar  (potash).    Puti 


Soda,  bakinc,  .  , 
Soda,  wuhin;.  .  . 
Spirits  of  lierishoni, 


J;^;.: 


,  Sulphide  of  mercury. 

..iicBi. Dilute  acetic  acid. 

Vitriol,  blue Copper  Bulphato. 

Vitriol,  green Ferrous  eulphate. 

Vitriol,  oil  of Riitphuric  ncid. 

Vcjatile  alkali Ammonia. 

Chlvali*)',  a  term  which  indicates  strictly 
the  oreanization  of  kni|;hthood  as  it  existed  in 
the    Iiiiddle  Ages,  and   in   a  general  sense  the 


chivalric  ages  were  a  warlike  spirit,  a  lofty  de- 
votion to  the  female  sex,  a.  love  of  adventure, 
and  an  uudefinable  thiret  for  ^loiy.  The  Cni- 
=  sades  gave  for  a  time  a  religious  turn  to  the 
T  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  various  relwious  orders  of 
knighthood  arose,  such  as  the  Knights  of  St. 
"  John,  the  Templars,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  etc. 

;  The  education  of  a  ko[ght  in  the  days  of  chivalry 

~  ,  was  as  follows :     In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  sent 

to   the  court  of  some  baron  or  noble  knight, 

I  where  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  attending  on 
the  ladies,  and  acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  arms, 
in  tiding.  el«.  When  advancing  age  and  experi- 
uece  in  the  use  of  arms  had  qualili^  the  page  for 

]  war,  he  became  an  esquire,  or  tquire.  This  word 
is  from  Latin  scvtum,  a  shield,  it  being  among 
other  offices  the  squire's  business  to  carry  the 
siiield  of  the  Icnight  whom  be  served.  The  third 
and  highest  rank  of  chivalry  was  that  of  kaigbt- 

!  hood,  which  was  not  conferred  before  the  twenty- 

'  first  year,  except  in  the  case  of  distinguished 

,  birth  or  great  achievements.  The  individua! 
~   prepared   himself  by  confessing,   fasting,   etc.; 

!  religious  rites  were  performed;  and  then,  after 
promising  to  be  faithful,  to  protect  ladies  and 
orphans,  never  to  lie  nor  utter  slander,  to  live 
in  harmony  with  his  equals,  etc.,  he  received 
the  accolade,  a  slight  blow  on  the  neck  with 
the  flat  of  the  sword  from  the  person  who 
dubbed  him  a  knight.  This  was  often  done 
on  the  eve  of  battle,  to  stimulate  the  new 
knight  to  deeds  of  valor ;  or  after  the  com- 
bat, to  reward  signal  bravery.  Though  chiv- 
alry had  its  defects,  chief  amongst  which, 
perhaps,  we  may  note  a  tendency  to  certain 
affectations  and  exafcgerations  of  sentiment 
and  profession,  yet  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
tempering  in  a  very  beneficial  manner  the 
natural  rudeness  of  feudal  society.  It  taught 
the  best  ideals  which  the  times  could  undei^ 

Christmas  Tr«e.  The  Christmas  Tree, 
which  has  become  an  almost  universal  symbol, 
and  is  by  moat  persona  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Germany,  had  its  origin  in  E^'pt  at  a 
period  long  before  the  Christmas  era.  The 
palm-tree  is  known  to  put  forth  a  branch  every 
month,  and  a  spray  of  this  tree,  with  twelve 
shoots  on  it,  was  used  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of 
the  winter  solstice,  as  a  symbol  of  the  year 
completed. 

Cigar.  The  word,  of  course,  is  Spanish,  and 
is  derived  from  cigarra,  the  Spanisn  name  for 

5rasahopper.  When  the  Spaniards  first  intro- 
uced  tobacco  into  Spain  from  the  island  of 
Cuba,  they  cultivated  tile  plant  in  their  gardens, 
which  in  Spanish  are  called  cigarrcUs.  Each 
grew  his  tobacco  in  his  cigarral.  When  one 
offered  a  smoke  to  a  friend,  he  would  say:  "Es 
de  mi  cigarral,"  that  is,  "  it  is  from  my  garden." 
Soon  the  expresaon  came  to  be:  "Este  cigarro 
es  dc  mi  cigarral,"  tiUs  cit/ar  is  from  my  garden. 
The  gra-sshopper  (cigarra)  was  very  common  in 
Spain,  and  cigarral  meant  the  place  where  the 
cigarra  sings. 
Cities,  Popular  Names  of. 

Aberdeen.     Granite  City. 

Athens.    City  of  the  Fiolet  Crown.    ^  ■ 


MISCELLANY 


.   fnii 


Blrmlnsham. 
BoBtoD.    Ciiy  ( 

CoivMM,  fto  (*'lKi"by''Dr'o™er''WmItie'u"Ho?oi™ 
Tri-Mountiua  City,  From  the  tbres  hilli  on  wbich  it 
wafl  ohcinaUy  built. 
BrichloD.     ^uwn     ol     Wmtsrina     Flue*.     "London- 

Brooklrn,  _  City   of   Churchea,    from   tbe    number   oF 

Buffalo.     Quoen  City'af  Die  Lakes. 

ChlcsKO.     Gunlen  City,  [ram  the  number  and  beauty 

of  iu  private  garden*:   Windy  City,  fmm  ttie  conalaot 

wiatlB  blowiDE  fiom  tbe  lake*. 
Cincinnati.     Queen  City,  so  cabled  nhen   it  waa  the 

comnurcia]  metropoiia  of  tbe  Middle  West. 
Cleveland.     Forest  City,  from  the  number  of  trees  on 

ColumbnB.  Ohio.    The  Arch  City. 

CoustanUnople.     City  of  the  tiofilen  Horn. 

Detroit.     City  of  the  Straits,  from  its  loeatioD  on  tbe 

strait  connectinc  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie. 
Bdlnbursh.     U^em  Athens. 
Hannibal,  Uo.     Bluff  City,  from  its  kwation  on  the 

Eluffs  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Indlanapoll*.     RsUroad  (3ty,  from  lis  beins   a   sreat 

Jerusalem.     Holy  aty;  Oty  of  David;  City  of  Peace. 
Keokuk.  la,     GaU  City,  from  its  eiluation  at  the  foot 

of  tlie  Hiaaissippi  RapuU. 
LIveTpool.     The  Modem  Tyro. 
Louisville,  Kf.     Falls  Qtv,  from  tl 

liver,  here'-  — --■ 

irelUHa* 

Manchester.     Cottonnj 

MlnneapollK.     Flour  d  „. 

Nashville,  Tcnn.     City   of   Rocks,   from   its   natural 


Cottonopolis. 
Flour  dty. 


B  of  the  Miniu 
fork.     Empire  _.. 
le  Uoitad  Statn. 


='6S, 


Portland,  Me,     Forest  City,  from  tbe  numi 

Bocheater.   S.  Y,     Flower  Citv,   from  the   profuBon 

of  Hovers  and  extensive  nurseries  Ihers. 
Borne.     City  of  tbe  Otivea  Killa. 
St.   Louis,     Mound  City,   from  the  artificial   mounds 

San  Francisco.     City  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
Sprlnsfleld,  Mass.     City  of  Homei,  from  the  many 

SpHnsfleld,  O.     Flower  City,  from  the  beauty  of  its 

Venice.     City  of  St.  Mark.  City  of  the  Seventy  Isles. 
WashlnKtmi.     City  of  MacniScent  DistaD<:es,  from  iU 

being  laid  out  on  a  lance  and  reEuUr  ACale. 
Worcester,  Mass,     Thn  raitbJul  Citv,  w  called  from 

its  motto:     Flmat  Semptr  CivUat  Fidtlit. 

Columns,     Spires,     and     Towera, 
Height  of.  P^^ 

Eiffel  Tower.  Paris 984 

Washington  Monument,  Washington,  D.  C.  .    .    .  65S 

Clm  Catbcdral, £20 

ColOEiM  Cathadial S12 

Btnaburg 46S 

St.  SUiphen'e,  Vienna 4fl5 

Pyraniid  of  Cheopa.     .....,,  45 1 

St.  Peter's,  Rome 448 

Cathedral.  Salisbury 406 

Ca^edraL  Antwerp 400 

Cathedral,  Cremona. 307 

Cathedral.  Florence 387 

Bt.  Paul's,  London. 364 

Milan  Cathedral 3.15 

Haud  d«  Invalides,  Paris, 341 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Chaiieatown.  Mass 221 

leanina  Tower  of  Pisa. 170 

Alexander  Column.  St.  Petersburf ISS 


Confidence  Man.  One  who  by  plausi- 
ble stories  and  falsehoods  or  bv  assurance  (At- 
t^ns  the  conSdence  of  kind-benrted  peo^ile. 
This  well-known  phrase  is  said  to  have  ongi- 
naled  thus:  A  few  years  ago,  a  man  in  New 
York,  well  dreBsed  and  of  exceedingly  ^nteel 
manners,  went  about  saying,  in  a  very  winning 
manner,  to  almost  every  gentleman  he  met, 
"Have  you  confidence  enouirh  in  me,  an  entire 
stranger,  to  lend  me  five  douars  for  an  hour  or 
two?  In  this  way  he  got  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  came  to  be  generally  known  in  the  courts 
and  elsewhere  as    the  confidence  man." 

Copperheads .  A  popular  nickname 
which  originated  during  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States^  and  was  applied  to  a  faction  in 
tbe  North  which  was  very  generally  considered 
to  be  in  secret  sympathy  with  the  Rebellion, 
giving  it  aid  and  comfort  by  attemptitig  to 
thwart  the  meastires  of  the  Government.  Tiie 
name  is  derived  from  a  poisonous  serpent  called 
the  copperhead,  whose  bite  is  considered  as 
deadly  as  that  of  the  rattlesnake.    Tbe  copper- 

I  head,  imlike  the  rattlesnake,  gives  no  warning 
of  its  attack,  and  is,  therefore,  the  type  of  a 
concealed  foe. 

Crystal  Palace.  The  name  "Crystal 
Palace"  was  applied  b^  Douglas  Jerrola,  in 
"  Punch,"  to  the  building  in  Hyde  Parlt,  London, 
in  which  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1S51,  was  held. 
After  its  close,  the  materials  of  which  it  was 

I  composed  were  sold  to  a  company,  for  £70,000, 

'  and  removed  to  the  present  ate  at  Sydenham. 

I  It  was  designed  by  Sir  Joseph  Paiton,  and  is 
used  for  papular  concerts  and  other  entertfun- 

I  ments,  as  well  aa  a  permanent  exhibition  of  tbe 
art  and  culture  of  various  nations. 

]  I>anKerous  Trades.  The  expresdon 
"dangerous  trades"  isespeciallyapplied  to  those 

I  trades  in  which  some  form  of  poison  or  disease 
is  incidental    to  the  trade  itself  as  at  present 

j  carried  on.  It  is  not  generally  used  with  refer- 
ence to  those  trades  in  which  sudden  injury  and 
death  are  caused  by  dangerous  machinery  or 
unguarded  perils,  but    ratber    refers   to   those 

1  slower  acting  causes  which,  wliile  not  so  sensa- 
tional in  their  horrors,  are  even  more  frightful  in 

'  their  results. 

American  legislation  has  been  much  more 
unresponsive  in  safe-guarding  workers  in  these 
trades  than  that  of  En^and  and  Europe  gener- 
ally. The  following  is  a  classiGed  list  of  those 
trades  which  have  been  considered  dangerous 
in  acts  of  the  British  Parliament. 

1.  Trades  in  which  lead  is  a  poisonous  ele- 
ment:—  The  manufacture  of  earthenware  and 
china,  file  cutting,  the  manufacture  of  white 
lead,  lead  smelting,  the  use  of  lead  in  print  or  dye 
works,  the  manufacture  of  red,  oran^,  or  yellow 
lead,  glass  polishing,  enameling  of  iron  plates, 
enameling  and  tinning  of  hollow  metal  ware  and 
cooking  utensils,  processes  in  which  yellow 
chromate  of  lead  is  made,  or  in  which  goods  dyed 
with  it  undergo  the  process  of  building,  winding, 
weawng,  etc. 

2.  Trades  which  produce  other  chemical 
poisons:— Manufacture  of  paint  and  colors, 
extraction  of  arsenic,  dry  cleaning,  paper  stain- 
ing, coloring  and  enameling,  hatters'  and  furriers' 
work,   the   manufacture   of   matches,   chemical 
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with  certain  dveis,  mixing  and  casting  of  bra 
gun  metal,  bell  metal,  white  metal,  phusolii 
bronze  and  manila  mixture. 


Trades  in  which  anthrax  or  lockjaw  is  an 
inddent: —  Wool  sorting,  the  handling  of  hides 
and  skins,  hair  factories,  brush-making,  bane 
factories,  fellmongers'  works,  furriers'  works, 
tanneries,  wool  combing,  blanket  stoving  and 
I«D(«ring,  warp  dres^ng,  carboniiing  and  grind- 
ing  of  lags,  flock  making,  feather  cleaning. 

4.  Trades  in  which  the  danger  arises  from 
injurious  particles  in  the  air  or  from  dust: — 
Bamc  dag  works,  manufacture  of  silicate  of  cot- 
ton, file  cutting,  flour  mills,  tiades  which  use 
grindstones  or  emery  wheels,  china  scouring, 
silk  combing,  flax  scutching. 

5.  Trades  in  which  sudden  accidents  are  so 
frequent  as  to  demand  special  legislation: — 
Hetal  works  which  use  converters,  electrical 
generating  works,  bottling  and  bottle  testing, 
quarries,  manufacture  of  salt. 

6.  Frocesaes  which  require  a  sudden  change  j 
from  great  heat  to  cold  and  vice  versa,  such  as  | 
lacquering  and  japanning,  gatvanising  of  iron  I 
and  the  work  earned  on  m  furnaces  and  found- 1 

7.  Processes  that  require  artificial  humidity 
—  Cotton  spinning,  weaving,  etc.,  flax  spinning, 
weaving,  etc.,  wool  spinning,  silk  spinning. 

This  list  shows  a  wide  prevalence  of  trades  in 
which  special  dangers  exist,  and  calls  for  the 
utmost  remedial  precaution  on  the  part  of  both 
the  pubhc  and  all  workers  immediately  con- 
cerned. 

Dark  Horse.  A  frequent  phrase  in  sport- 
inf  and  political  pariance,  and  indicating  one 
who,  up  to  a  certain  time  kept  in  the  background, 
sudoenly  comes  to  the  front,  and  snatches  vic- 
tory from  tbe  hands  of  others.  The  phrase 
was  used  b^  Thackeray  in  his  "Adventures  of 
Philip."  Said  Philip,  referring  to  some  talk 
about  a  candidate  for  parliament:  "Well,  bless 
my  soul,  he  can't  mean  me.  Who  is  the  dark 
horse  he  has  in  his  stable  t " 

Days  of  Grace.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  XL, 
the  day  first  mentioned  in  each  tenn  of  court  was 
called  "esaoi^  day,"  .because  the  court  then 
took  the  essoigns  or  excuses  of  those  who  did  not 
appear  according  to  the  summons  of  the  writs. 
But  as  —  by  a  custom  traced  by  Biacltstone  to 
the  Germans  of  the  days  oE  Tacitus  —  three 
days  of  gtace  were  allowed  to  every  defendant 
within  wnich  to  appear,  the  courts  did  not  sit 
for  the  despatch  o(  business  until  the  fourth 
day  after  that  time.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
continued  to  sit  till  the  fourth  day  after  the  last 
return.  The  rule  allowing  days  of  grace  in  the 
Unit«d   States  was  adopted  from  the   English 

Dead  Letter  Office,  in  the  United 
States  postal  department,  is  the  place  where 
unclaimed  lettera  are  sent.  After  remaining 
a  month  in  the  oftice  to  which  they  are 
directed,  the  unclaimed  or  "dead"  letters  are 
sent  to  Washington,  and  opened  in  the  dead 
letter  oifice.  If  the  writers  address  can  be 
found,  the  letter  is  returned  to  him;  if  not, 
it   is  destroyed.     In  one  year  nearly  7,000.000 


hddress,  H, 

address  at  all;  S92,000  in  cash  and  more  than 
S3,000,000  in  drafts  were  found  in  the  letters. 
Thousands    of    magaiines,    illustrated    papers, 

Eicture  cards,  and  valentines  were  sent  to 
aspitals. 

Death  n'arratit  of  JeBua  Christ. 
In  1810,  some  workmen,  while  excavating  in 
the  ancient  city  of  Amitemum  (now  Aquila),  in 
tlie  kingdom  of  Naples,  found  an  antique  marble 
vase  in  which  lay  concealed  a  copper  plate, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  side  a  long  inscription  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue.  This,  wl^n  translated, 
proved  to  be  the  death-warrant  of  Jesus  Christ. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  the  plate  were  found 
the  words:  "A  similar  plate  is  sent  to  each 
tribe."  After  its  excavation,  it  was  enclosed  in 
an  ebony  box,  and  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  Carthusians.  This  relic,  if  genuine,  is  to 
Christians  the  most  impressive  and  interesting 
legal  document  in  existence.  It  baa  been  faith- 
fully transcribed,  and  roods  as  foUows: 

^ntcnce  rendered  by  Pontius  Pilate,  acting 
Governor  of  Lower  G^ilee,  stating  that  Jeaus 
of  Nazareth  shall  suffer  death  on  tl^  cross. 

In  the  year  seventeen  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
Cxsar,  and  the  27th  day  of  March,  the  city  of 
I  the  holy  Jerusalem  —  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being 

friests,  sacrificators  of  the  people  of  God, — 
ontius  Pilate,  Governor  of  Lower  Galilee, 
sitting  in  the  premdenti^  chiur  of  the  pnetory, 
condemns  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  die  on  tne  cross 
between  two  tlueves,  the  great  and  notorious 
evidence  of  the  people  saying: 

1.  Jesus  is  a  seducer. 

2.  He  is  seditious. 

.3.    He  is  the  enemy  of  the  law. 

4.  He  calls  himself  falsely  the  Son  of  God. 

5.  He  calls  himself  falsely  the  Klug  of  Israel. 

6.  He  entered  into  the  temjde,  followed  b^ 
a  multitude  bearing  palm-brancnes  in  their 
hands. 

Orders  the  first  centmion,  Qiulius  Comellu<i, 
to  lead  him  to  the  place  of  execution.  Foriiids 
any  person,  whomsoever,  either  poor  or  rich,  to 


The  witnesses  who  signed  the  condemnalio 
of  Jesus  are: 

1.  Daniel  Robani,  a  Pharisee. 

2.  Joannus  Robani. 

3.  Raphael  Robani. 

4.  Capet,  a  citizen. 

Jesus  shall  go  out  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  gate  of  Struenus. 
Decoration  Dayf  or  Memorial  Day,  is 


of  commemorating  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  ifccorating  their  graves.  The 
day  thus  set  apart  is  May  30th,  in  all  the  North' 
em  and  Western  States  and  in  Virginia.  In  the 
latter  State,  as  in  all  the  Southern  States,  the 
name  adopted  is  "Confederate  Memorial  Day." 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Mlssismppi,  and  Flonda 
observe  April  26th;  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina,  May  lOthj  Tennessee,  the  second  Fri- 
day in  May;  and  Louisiana,  June  M  —  Jeffer- 
son Davis's  birthday,  which  is  also  observed  in  a 
number  of  other  Southern  States.  . 
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9  line,  the  tormer 
boundary  of  davedom.  Also,  in  folklore,  a 
fabulous  realm  of  peace,  plenty,  and  indolence, 
whose  charms  form  the  burden  of  man^  a  negro 
melody.  Brewer  says  that  a  Mr.  Dixie  was  a 
slaveholder  of  Manhattan  Island,  compelled  by 
public  opinion  to  remove  his  human  chattels  to 
the  Soutn.  In  their  new  abode  they  had  to  toil . 
ceaselessly,  and  often  sighed  for  their  old  home , 
at  the  North,  which  lapse  of  time  and  distance 
invested  with  a  halo  of  paradisaic  pleasures. ' 
This  "  IMxie  Land  "  became  to  the  entire  colored 
race  in  the  South  a  species  of  Utopia,  similar  to 
the  Scottish  "Land  o'  the  Leal"  or  the  Fortu- 
nate Islands  of  the  ancients. 

Dollar  Mark,  0.  Writers  ar«  not  agreed 
as  to  the  derivation  of  this  sign  to  represent  dol- 
lars. Some  say  it  comes  from  the  letters  U.  S., 
which  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, werw  prefixed  to  the  federal  currency, 
and  which  afterwards,  in  the  hurry  of  writing, 
were  run  into  one  another,  the  U  being  made 
first  and  the  S  over  it.  The  more  probable  ex- 
planation is  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the 
figure  8,  and  denotes  a  piece  of  eight  reals,  or, 
the  dollar  which  was  formerly  divided  into 
eiglU   parts.     It   was   then   designated   by   the 

Domes  of  the  World,  Great. 

Diame 


of  the  practice  of  duelling  is  referred  to  the  trial 
by  "wager  of  battle,"  which  obtained  in  eariy 
ages.  Tnis  form  of  duel  arose  among  the  Ger- 
manic peoples,  and  a  judicial  combat  of  the  kind 
was  authorized  by  Gundebald,  King  of  the  Bur- 
gundians,  as  early  .as  501  A.  D.  When  the 
judicial  combat  declined  the  modem  duel  arose, 
being  probably  to  some  extent  an  independent 
outcome  of  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  chiv- 
alry. France  was  the  country  in  which  it  arose, 
the  Sixteenth  Century  being  the  time  at  whidi 
it  first  became  common.  Upon  every  insult  or 
injury  which  seemed  to  touch  his  honor,  a  gen- 
tlemau  thought  himself  entitled  to  draw  his 
sword,  and  to  call  on  his  adversary  to  give  him 
satisfaction,  and  it  is  calculated  that  6,000  per^* 
sons  fell  in  duels  during  ten  years  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  His  minister,  BuU^,  remonstrated 
against  the  practice;  but  the  Km^  connived  at 
it,  supposing  that  it  tended  to  mamtain  a  mili- 
tary spirit  among  his  people.  Id  1002,  however, 
he  issued  a  decree  against  it,  and  declared  it  to 
be  punishable  with  death.  Many  subsequent 
prohibitions  were  issued,  but  they  were  all 
powerless  to  stop  tlie  practice.  During  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIV.  more  than  4  000  nobles 
are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  duels.     The 


Pkntheon.  Rom*. 
Duoino,  Florewe. 


ent),  Home. 


!r  Hei^t 
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Duel.  A  premeditated  and  prearranged 
Gomtttt  between  two  persons,  with  deadly 
weapons,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  some  pn- 
vate  difference  or  quarrel.  The  combat  gener- 
ally lakes  place  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
catled  seconds,  who  make  arrangements  as  to 
the  mode  of  fighting,  place  the  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  combatants,  and  see  that  the  laws 
they  have  iaid  down  are  carried  out.    The  origin 


the  latter  countiy. 
Cromwell  was  an  enemy  of  the  duel,  and  during 
the  protectorate  there  was  a  cessation  of  the 
practice.  It  came  again  into  vogue,  however, 
after  the  Bestoration,  thanks  chieflv  to  the 
French  ideas  that  then  inundated  tne  court. 
As  society  became  more  polished  duels  became 
more  frequent,  and  they  were  never  more  num- 
erous thsJi  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  Among 
the  principals  in  the  fatal  duels  of  this  period 
were  Charles  James  Fox,  Sheridan,  Pitt,  Can- 
ning, Castlereagh,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  Lord  Camelford.  The  last- 
mentioned  was  the  most  notorious  duellist  of  hii 
time,  and  was  himself  killed  in  a  duel  in  18M. 
A  duel  was  fought  between  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Lord  Winchelaea  in  1829,  but  the  prac- 
tice was  dying  out.    It  lasted  lon|^  in  the 

l'citi7ecovC(.)Ot^lc 
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anny.  By  Engliab  law  fatal  duelling  is  con- 
ndered  murder,  no  matter  how  fair  the  combat 
may  have  been,  and  the  seconds  are  liable  to 
the  aome  penalty  as  the  principals.  la  1813,  the 
principal  and  seconds  in  a  fatal  duel  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  though  afterwards  pardoned. 
An  officer  in  the  army  havinx  anything  to  do 
with  a  duel  renders  hiiuBelf  liable  to  be  ca^sbiered. 
In  France  duelling  still  prevails  to  a  certain 
extent;  but  the  combats  are  usually  very  blood- 
less and  ridiculous  affairs.  In  the  German  army 
it  is  common,  and  is  recognized  by  law.  The 
duels  of  German  students,  so  often  spoken  of, 
seldom  cause  seriouB  bloodshed.  In  the  United 
States  duels  are  now  uncommon.  In  some  of 
the  States  the  killing  of  a  man  in  a  duel  is  pun- 
ishable by  death  or  by  forfeiture  of  political 
rights,  and  in  a  large  number  the  sending  of  a 
challenge  is  a  felony.  In  the  army  and  navy  it 
is  forbidden.  During  the  Revolution  there  were 
a  number  of  duels;  Charles  Lee  was  wounded 
by  John  Laurens;  Gwinnett,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration,  waa  killed  bj|  Gen.  Mcintosh; 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  slain  by  Aaron  Burr. 
Decatur  was  killed  and  Barron  wounded  fight- 
ing a  duel.  Andrew  Jackson  killed  Dickinson, 
and  fought  several  other  duels.  Col.  Benton 
killed  Lucas,  and  had  other  encounters.  Henry 
day  and  John  Randolph  fought  in  1826.  De 
Witt  Qinton  was  a  duellist. 

Dun.  The  word  "  dun  "  is  by  some  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  French  donnet.  The 
"British  Apollo"  of  1780,  says,  however,  that 
the  word  owes  its  origin  to  a  Joe  Dun,  a  famous 
bailiff  of  Lincoln,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  successfufin  the 
collection  of  debts  tiiat  his  name  became  pro- 
verbial, and  whenever  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
able  to  make  a  man  pay,  people  would  say, 
"Why  don't  you  Dun  him?" 

D^arf>  A  term  applied  to  any  animal  or 
plant  greatly  below  the  usual  size  of  its  kind, 
particulariy  to  a  human  being  of  small  dimen- 
sions. Accounts  of  dwarf  tribes  have  been  com- 
mon from  eariy  times,  such  tribes  being  located 
especially  in  Africa;  and  it  would  appear  from 
the  accounts  of  Du  Chaillu,  Schweinfurth,  and 
other  travelers  that  there  are  several  dwarfish 
tribes  throughout  this  continent.  The  Obongo, 
a  race  of  dwarfs,  are  described  as  living  in 
woods  near  the  Okanda  River,  in  wretched 
huts  nukde  of  branches.  Other  races  are  the  Ma- 
boiigo,  and  the  Akka  dwarfs  o[  Central  Africa; 
and  a  race  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Congo  State, 
not  as  a  distinct  community,  however,  but 
mixed  with  other  tribes.  Individual  dwarfs  oc- 
cur in  all  races,  and  were  formerly  a  fashionable 
appendage  to  the  courts  of  princes  and  the  fam- 
ihes  of  nobles.  Jefferr  liudson,  the  fnvoril« 
dwarf  of  Charles  1.,  at  tne  ase  of  thirty  is  said  to 
have  been  only  eighteen  inches  high,  though  he 
afterwards  grew  to  three  feet  and  nine  inches. 
B£b£,  the  celebrated  dwarf  of  Stanislas  of  Po- 
land, was  thirty-three  inches;  Wybrand  Lolkes, 
a  Dutch  dwarf,  when  sixty  years  of  age  was  only 
twenty-seven  inches;  Charles  H.  Stratton,  "Gen- 
eral Tom  Thumb,"  was  thirty-one  inches  high 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five;  Francis  Flynn,  " Gen- 
eral Mile,"  was  only  twenty-one  iaclies  at  six- 
teen. 


Dying  Oaul.  The.  This  celebtaled 
sntioue  statue  of  tne  Pergamene  schod,  form- 
erly known  as  "The  Dying  Gladiator,"  may  be 
seen  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  Rome.  The 
warrior  nude,  sits  on  the  ground  with  bowed 
head,  supporting  himself  with  lus  right  arm. 
The  statue  is  especially  fine  in  the  mastery  of 
anatomy  displayed,  and  in  its  characterization 


of  the  racial  type. 

iquaKes.    A  ahal — .^ 

rtn's  surface,  produced  by 


.king  of  certain  parla 


EarthquaKi 

of  the  eartn's  su ,  ^ . 

perceivable  by  our  senses.  This  a 
in  very  difTerent  ways,  having  sometimes  a  pei> 
pendicular,  sometimes  a  bonzontal  undulating, 
and  sometimes  a  whirling  motion.  It  also  va- 
ries much  in  degrees  of  violence,  from  a  shock 
which  is  hardly  perceptible  to  one  which  bursts 
open  chasms  and  changes  the  appearance  of  the 
ground  itself.  During  these  shocks  sometimes 
smoke  and  flames,  but  more  frequently  stones 
and  torrents  of  water  are  discharged.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  earthquakes  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions are  kindred  phenomena,  the  latter  differing 
from  the  former  principally  in  proceeding  from 
a  permanent  crater.  All  observations  m  to 
prove  that  both  are  due  to  disruptions  produced 


turbances  is  always  near  the  sea  or  other  large 
supplies  of  water,  and  that  the  disturbances  are 
directly  caused  by  the  filtration  of  the  water 
down  to  igneous  matter,  and  the  consequent 
generation  of  vast  quantities  of  steam  which 
frees  itself  by  explosion.  Others  have  sought 
to  explain  earthquakes  as  part  of  the  phenomena 
of  a  planet  cooling  at  the  surface.  The  pairts 
of  the  world  most  frequented  by  earthquakes 
are  exhibited  In  the  following  table: 


Italy. 

IIuLlikDtl  ■nd  Nor 


2,320 
10,306 


United  Stal*",  HicLfie  &r  ,-l 
AtUnlic  Cout 


The  most  remarkable  earthquakes  of  hiatoi? 

are  the  following; 

On«  vhich  nude  Eubcu  an  liUnd 425 

EUice  anil  Bula,  in  PciopoDnaui,  mllowed  up. .    .      372 
One  at  RomB.  when,  in  obwliann  tn  an  onwli.  H. 
Curtius.  armed  and  mounted  on  ■  lUtaly  hone, 
leapsd  into   I)ie  dreadful  cbssm  il  ooeaaioiwd 
IttTOl ,- 848 


Duraa.  ia  Greece,  buried,  vich  all  its  inhabiti 
■  n<l  iK-flvM  fiKiee  ia  Campania  alno  buried.  , 
ti  inhibitnati  lutally  buried. 
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Rbod«s;    thirtMU  vUlafc*  dcMroycd.   about  300 
penoDB  wruhfid,  and  much  caLtle  acd  pratterty 

W 1883 

Ukailk.  Philippina  Iel«;    immsrue  dntruclion    uf 
ppopBrtv:  about  10,000  peraonsperuliod.     .    .    .    1883 

Central,  W«t,  nod  Northweit  of  Englaail 1SS3 

At  Huchia.  BeaJiaalla,  aCc.,  Sicily;    200  haus«i 

d«troy«d,  nity-fuur  peiHiu  kiUfd 186S 

In  San  FimnciKO.  Calilomia.  gnst  danuwe.  .  .  .  1865 
On  tha  Hawiuian  (Sandwich)  Igliuida.  accompanied 
by  an  cruptioD  ol  Ilauao  Loa.  During  a  peiiod 
of  filtMD  daya  over  too  thousand  ahoclu  were 
•xperiencoL  The  eruption  of  lava  wu  profuH. 
ikuaing  much  destruction  of  life  and  property,  .  .  1808 
Fern,  Ecuador,  and  Chile  were  laiEcly  devuCated 
by  a  violent  e»nhqualte,  which  iI™iroyed  several 
larre  cities  along  the  ooaet.  It  is  reported  that 
betvun  30,000  and  eO.OOO  people  lout  their  Uvea.  1808 

liUind  of  lichia 1884 

CharlBiton,  South  CaroUna 1886 

Menlone  and  the  Riviera  of  Italy 1S8T 

Japan,  4.000  killed;  30,000  bousn  dnlroyed.     .    .   1891 
Greece,  200  Uves  lost  and  many  buildiossdealroyed,  ise4 

ConstantinoplB  and  along  the  DsTdanelles 1804 

ValpHrsiao,  Chile,  Ereat  Ion  of  life  and  property,     .    leOB 
San  Francisco.  1,000  lives  lost  and  MOO.OOO.OOO  in 

Sicily     and     CalaWia.'   Gresteat '  ekrtbquak'e     of 

the  dntructio'n  of  Mesaina,  ReKEio.  and  many 
smaller  towns  and  villsKes.  incQing  upward  of 
200,000  lives. ,    1006 

Bast  India  Company.  The  name  ofi 
variouB  mercantile  assocmtiona  formed  in  dif- 
ferent countriefi  in  the  Seventeenth  nnd  EiRhf- 
eenth  Centuries  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
under  the  auspicea  of  the  government  a  monopolv 
of  the  trade  of  their  respective  countries  wjtd  | 
the  East  Indies.  The  greatest  of  these  was  the 
British  E^ast  India  Company.  i 

Education,  Coat  of.  In  Various 
Countries.  The  figures  given  in  the  tables  of  I 
the  cost  of  higher  education  in  various  countries 
are  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, and  are  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  j 
approximate  amounts  paid  for  higher  education  | 
in  the  principal  countnes  of  the  world.  Educa-  i 
tionalsystemsdifFer  greatly  in  different  countries, 
and  it  is  possible  to  make  fair  comparisons  of  cost  | 
only  where  it  ia  possible  to  make  fair  comparisons  ; 
of  the  systems  employed.  In  Germany  a  Rrcat 
deal  of  such  work  as  is  done  in  higher  educational 
institutions  in  this  country  is  carried  on  in  the 
secondary  schools,  or  gymnasia.  In  a  number  of 
countries  which  might  have  place  in  these  tables 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  data,  according  to  the 
Commissioner's  report,  and  no  safe  figures  can  be  | 
given.  In  other  cases  census  figures  had  to  be  ' 
used,  though  dating  back  several  years  previous  . 
to  the  time  of  the  report.  The  data  for  Greece  I 
was  obtained  shortly  after  the  war  with  Turkey,  | 
and  BiK  much  lower  than  might  be  expected.         I 

The  cost  of  higher  education  in  Che  United  ' 
States  can  be  approximated  only,  as  the  expenses  | 
are  met  by  so  many  different  methods.  For  the  ' 
same  reason  only  an  approximation  of  the  per 
capita  can  be  given. 


Aleeria. S  IZS.53S 

Argentine 250,000 

Australia 614.140 

Austria 2,892,370 

Belgium '          748.207 

Bulgaria 72.498 

Canada. 1,014.254 


France 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  In 
Greece 

S'  ■■■■•■ 
|H'°*; ; : ; 

Rumania'.  '.'.'.'.'. 
Russia  (and  Siberia). 

Bervia 

Spain 

Sweden. 

flwit«riand 

United  States,  .    ,    , 
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Esperanto.  This  artificial  international 
language,  which  has  recently  received  consider- 
able impetus,  was  Invented  by  Dr.  Zamenhof, 
an  oculist  of  Warsaw,  in  1887.  His  brochure 
was  published  under  the  pseudonyrp,  Dr.  Esper- 
hence   the   name.     Simple  in  grammar. 


in  syntax,  to  French  in  vocabulaiy,  to  Spanish 
or  Italian  in  sound,  to  German  in  the  abundance 
of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  to  Greek  in  correlati%-e 
pronouns  and  the  formation  of  participles  and 
compound  tenses,  and  to  the  Slavonic  languages 
in  the  want  of  the  indefinite  article. 

The  grammar,  which  is  absolutely  regular  and 
without  any  exceptions,  has  been  reduced  to  the 
utmost  extent,  having  due  regard  to  the  neces- 
sary qualities  of  clearness,  precision,  and  flexi- 
bility. There  are  only  sixteen  rules,  and  the 
reading,  it  is  stated,  can  be  learned  in  one  hour. 
The  noun  ia  indicated  by  the  terminal  "o,"  to 
which  "j"  is  added  to  indicate  the  plunil. 
Adjectives  terminate  in  "a,"  adverbs  in  "e," 
and  the  infinitive  in  "i." 

The  principle  adopted  in  the  formation  of  the 
vocabulary  is  the  selection  of  those  root-words 
which  are  common  to  all  the  principal  European 
languages,  then  those  which  are  common  to  all 
but  one,  to  all  but  two,  and  so  forth.  For 
connective  words  (conjunctions,  prepodtions) 
Latin  and  Greek,  too,  have  been  used  some- 
times. By  means  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
cleariy  defined  prefixes  and  suffixes  the  dic- 
tionary is  simplified  and  augment''.d  to  an 
almost  unlimited  degree:  e.  g.  mal  is  the  prefix 
denoting  contrary  notion,  thus  bona=^ood, 
malbona  =  bad,  fermi=to  close,  maifermi  =  to 
open;  in  is  the  suffix  for  the  feminine,  thus 
knabo=boy,  knabino=girl;  et  is  the  suffix  for 
diminutives,  thus  knabeto= little  boy,  knabine- 
tino=little  girl;  knabinetinigi  would  mean  to 
behave  like  a  little  girl,  and  so  forth.  The 
syntax  of  Esperanto  is  free,  the  order  of  wonia 
Buffering  very  little  constraint.  Its  pranuncia- 
tion  is  phonetic,  every  letter  having*  alwa^  the 
same  sound  and  being  pronounced  where  written. 
Numerous  works  have  been  published  in  Eaper~ 
anto,  including  a  number  of  scientific  works,  to 
show  the  adaptability  of  the  tongue  to  all  pur- 

In  1906,  the  English  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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put  Esperanto  on  the  examination  list  for 
applicants  for  po^tionn.  It  is  an  elective 
branch  of  study  in  many  schools  to-day,  especi- 
ally in  France.  Recently  it  has  Iieen  made  an 
elective  in  several  prominent  American  uni- 
versities. In  Frankfort,  Germany,  an  Inter- 
national Commercial  Esperanto  Society  was 
founded  in  1906.  American  oflicers  and  maei»- 
trates  in  the  Pliilippines  find  the  lanfjuoge  ua^ul. 
There  are  yeariy  intemationai  congresses  of 
E^perantists,  and  the  atudy  of  tile  language 
extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are 
about  thirty  journals  and  papers  advocating  the 
cause.  The  English  organ  is  The  British  Eeper- 
nnlist.  The  lieadquarters  of  the  Amencan 
Esperanto  Association  is  in  Boston,  Mass. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  language, 
which  shows  how  readily  it  can  be  understood 
by  an  English-speaking  individual:  "Esperanto 
estas  helpa  lingvo  mtemacia,  eksterordinare 
facila;  estas  tre  bonsona,  kaj  egale  bona  por  la 
komerco,  la  seienco,  la  literaturo  kaj  la  poezio." 

The  favorite  grammar  of  Esperanto  for  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  is  O'Connor's  Complete 
Textbook. 

Fla^,  United  States.  On  June  14, 1777, 
the  United  States  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  "that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United 
States  be  stripes  alternate  red  and  white;  that 
the  union  i>e  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field, 
representing  the  new  constellation."  In  1704, 
Congress  decreed  that  after  May  1,  1795,  "the 
flag  of  the  United  States  he  fifteen  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white,  and  that  the  union  t>e 
fifteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field."  This 
change  was  made  to  mark  the  admission  of  Ver- 
mont and  Kentucky  into  the  Union.  Tlie  stats 
and  stripes  were  then  eoual  and  a  star  and  stripe 
were  to  tie  added  with  tne  admiswon  of  each  new 
State.    It  was  realized,  however,  that  the  addi- 
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tion  of  a  stripe  for  each  new  State  would  soon 
render  the  Hag  too  large,  and  a  tesotulJon  was 
accordingly  passed  by  Congress,  April  4,  1818, 
reducing  the  number  of  stripes  to  thirteen  — 
representing  the  original  Union  —  and  making 
the  stars  twentv  in  number.  It  was,  further- 
more, enacted  that  a  new  star  should  be  added 
for  each  new  State  admitted  into  the  Union. 
The  flag  now  contains  forty-six  stars,  corre- 
sponding to  the  forty-MX  States. 

According  to  tradition  the  first  flag,  known  as 
the  "Stars  and  Strips,"  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Bets^  Ross  of  Philadelphia,  about  whom  suc- 
ceeding years  have  thrown  a  glamor  of  patriotic 


Fool,  Court,  or  Jester.  Among  the  more 
celebrated  of  French  court-fools  were  Triboulet 
of  the  court  of  Francis  I.;  Chicot,  the  jester  of 
Charles  IX.;  and  Angely,  the  cynical  buffoon 
of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  last  of  his  order  in  that 
country.  England  had  also  her  special  repre- 
sentatives in  this  field  of  Momus;  the  court-fool 
of  Henry  VIII.,  with  their  retinue  of  giants  and 
Xit,  the  dwarf,  and  Archie  Armstrong,  James 
I.'s  licensed  joker,  being  the  most  celebrated. 
Court-foola  in  all  European  countries  save  Rus- 
sia were  discontinued  soon  after  the  first  quarter 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Peter  the  Great 
and  the  Empress  Anne,  however,  kept  up  the 
"practice  mucii  later. 

Freemaaonry.  The  name  of  a  secret 
brotherhood  which  daims  a  very  remote  origin, 
and  seems  to  have  descended  to  us  directly  from 
the  craft  guilds  of  the  mediceval  period.  Modem 
Masonry  arose  in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  builder's  craft.  It  was  first  established 
in  the  United  Stales  in  1723.  There  are  now 
in  tlie  United  States  and  British  America  a  total 
of  about  1,289,000  members. 

FREEM.\RONRY 


Lodet 

1.  Entcnd  Apprentice. 

2.  Fellow  Cnf  umui. 

3.  Muter  Maean. 

CAopltr 

4.  Uirk  MsMer. 
."i.  FmI  Muter. 

.    S.  Hoet  Excellent  Mastei 


11.  Red  Ciw  Knight. 

12.  Knifht  Tnnplu. 

13.  Knifht  of  Malta. 


CounriU  of  Pnnr. 


6.  yertect  Uu»r. 

9.  IntiiDBle  Secretary. 

7.  Piovoac  and  Judce. 

8.  iDtaadant of (heBuil. 

0.  EL^Tof  Nine. 

10.  Elect  of  Fifteen. 

11.  Sublime  Knisht  Eler 

12.  Orand    Muter    Arch 

13.  Knicht  of  the   Niol 


Council*  at  P"'"" 
IS.  Knigbt  of  the  1 


21.  Patrisrvh  Noschite 


e  of  the  Tuber-  ' 


ac)e. 


Connttoria  at  Sublimt 

Pnnett  bI  Ibe  Roiipl 

SecrtI  (Cimtiaiad} 

2S.  Knicht  of  ths  Bruen 

ze.  Prince  of  Mercy. 

27.  Commander      of      the 

Templa. 
2B,  Knight  of  the  Sun. 

29.  Knight  of  El.  Andrew. 

30.  Grand    Elect    Knight, 

K.  H,.  or  Knicht  of 
the  Blade  and  Vhile 

31.  Crand     Iniipector     In- 


Gardens  of  the  IVorld.  Garden  of 
Eden.  First  abode  of  man,  supposed  to 
be  located  near  the  city  of  Babylon. 

Garden  of  England.  Worcestershire  and 
Kent.     Both  so  called. 

Garden  of  Erin.     Carlow,  in  Leinster. 

Garden  of  Europe.  Italy  and  Belgium. 
Both  ao  called. 


Garden  of  France.      Amboise,  in  the  department 

of  Indre-et-Loire. 
Garden  of  Gethtemane.     East  of  Jerusalem,  near 

the  Brook  Kedron. 
Garden  of  Helvetia.     Name  given  to  Thurgau, 

Switzerland. 
Garden   oj   Heajxrides.     In   the  western   part  of 

the  mythological  world. 
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Garden  of  India.    Oudc. 

Garden  of  Italy.    Sicily. 

Garden  o)  South  WoUa.  The  southern  divis- 
ion of  Glamorganshire. 

Gardm  of  Spain.     Andalusia. 

Garden  of  the  Argentine.  Turcuman,  a 
province  of  Argentinia. 

Garden  at  the  East.  Ceylon  and  Burmah. 
Both  BO  called.  Ceylon  is  also  called 
"  The  Resplendent";  the  "Jewel  of  the 
Eastern  Sea";  the  "Gem  of  Paradise." 
Its  climate  and  productions  are  quite 
unrivaled. 


Giants.  The  following  are  among  authen- 
tic instances  of  persons  who  attained  to  the 
stature  of  giants:  The  Roman  Emperor  Maxi- 
min,  a  Thracian,  nearly  9  feet  hi^h;  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Flemish  porter,  7  feet  6  inches;  C. 
Munster,  a  yeoman  of  the  euard  in  Haoover, 
who  died  in  1676,  8  feet  6  incTies  high;  Cajanus, 
a  Swedish  giant,  about  9  feet  high,  exhibited  in 
London  in  1742;  C.  Byrne,  who  died  in  1783, 
attained  the  height  of  8  feet  4  inches;  Patrick 
Cotter  O'Brien,  who  lived  about  the  same  time, 
was  8  feet  73  inches;  a  Swede  in  the  celebrated 
grenadier  guard  of  Frederick  William  I.  of 
Prussia  stood  8^  feet.  In  1844,  died  Pauline 
Wedde  (called  Marian),  over  8  feet  2  inches  at 
the  age  of  18.  The  following  are  still  or  were 
quite  recentlv  exhibiting:  Anna  Swan,  a  native 
of  Nova  Scotia,  above  8  feet  high;  lier  husband, 
Captain  Bates,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  of  the  same 
height;  Chang-wu-gon,  the  Chinese  giant,  7  feet 
9  inches  high. 


Spanish,  Zinsiro;  French,  Bohemleo;  Da) 
Tater,  etc.  They  are  a  peculiar  vagabond  race 
which  appeared  in  Engliind  for  the  first  time 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
and  in  eastern  Europe  at  least  two  centuries 
earlier,  and  now  found  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  as  well  aa  in  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  Gypsies  are  distinguishable  from 
the  peoples  among  whom  thev  rove  by  their 
bodily  appearance  and  by  their  language.  Their 
forms  are  generally  light,  lithe,  and  agile;  skin 
of  a  tawny  color;  eves  large,  black,  and  brilliant ; 
hair  long,  coal  black,  and  often  ringleted;  mouth 
well  shaped,  and  teeth  very  white. 

Hall  of  Fame.  A  hall  erected  on  Univer- 
sity Heights,  New  York,  in  1900,  in  commemo- 
ration of  great  Americans.  It  is  a  semi-circular 
colonnade  connecting  two  oi  the  buildings  of 
New  York  University,  with  a  ground  floor  under- 
neath containing  a  long  hall  and  six  rooms  to  be 
used  aa  a  museum  to  contain  memorials  of  those 
honored.  Space  is  provided  within  tlie  colon- 
nade for  150  panels,  which  are  to  contain  bromc 
tablets  bearing  the  names  {nith  busts  or  statues 
of  bronze  or  parapets  just  above)  of  such 
Americana  as  shall  be  judged  most  famous  in 
their  respective  fields  by  an  electorate  of  eminent 
American  citizens  appointed  by  the  senate  of  the 
University. 

Only  persons  who  shall  have  been  dead 


more  years  are  eligible  to  be  choseo.  Fifteni 
classesof  citizens  were  particulsrly  recommeukil 
for  consideration,  to-wit:  Authors  and  editon. 
bunnesB  men,  educators,  investors,  niia»onarie< 
and  explorers,  philanthropists  and  reformer, 
preachers  and  theologians,  scientists,  en^neers 
and  architects,  lawyers  and  judges,  musicians, 
painters  and  sculptors,  physicians  and  suikcod^ 
rulers  and  stalesmen,  soldiers  and  sailors,  oisliD- 
guished  men  and  women  outside  the  above 
classes.  Fifty  names  were  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
tablets  at  tl^  beginning,  and  five  additional 
names  every  fifth  year  thereafter  until  the  year 
2,000, when  thelSOinscriptionswill  bee<Hiipleted 
In  case  of  failure  to  fill  all  the  panels  allotted, 
the  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  in  a  following  year. 

In  February,  1904,  the  plan  was  announced 
of  an  additional  structure  in  the  form  of  a  lofijrLi 
joining  the  colonnade  on  the  north,  having 
thirty  panels  for  foreign  born  Americans,  six  lo 
be  filled  in  1905,  aniT  beyond  this  of  a  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Women,  about  30  by  60  feet,  with  a 
museum  on  the  ground  floor  and  a  main  story 
above  of  twepty-eight  columns  supponiiif  a 
pedimented  roof,  with  places  for  rixty  ta^wts, 
ten  to  be  filled  in  1905. 

The  rules  prescribed  that  the  Council  sttould 
invite  nominations  from  the  public.  Everv 
nomination  seconded  by  a  member  of  the  Unf- 
versity  Senate  should  be  submitted  to  an  ^eeto- 
rate  of  one  hundred  eminent  dtiieos  selected  by 
the  Council. 

In  October,  1900,  the  Univeraty  Senate  re- 
ceived the  ballots  of  the  electors.  Of  the  one 
hundred  judges  selected,  ninetv-seven  voted. 
The  number  of  names  which  had  been  submitted 
to  them  was  252.  Of  these  each  judge  returned 
a  vote  for  fifty.  The  rule  required  that  no  can- 
didate receivingless  than  fifty-one  votes  could 
be  accepted.  The  returns  showed  that  but 
twenty-nine  candidates  received  the  required 
number  and  were  chosen.  These  were  as  fol- 
lows: Geon^  Washington,  Abraham  lanccdn, 
Daniel  Webster,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Ulysses  S, 
Grant,  John  Marshall,  Thomas  JefTeraon,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Robert 
Fulton,  Washington  Irving,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  David  G.  Fansgut,  Henry 
Clay,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Georoe  Peabody, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Peter  Cooper,  Eli  WTutney,  John 
J.  Audubon,  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Ward  Beeeber, 
James  Kent,  Joseph  Story,  John  Adams,  William 
E.  Channing,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Asa  Gray. 

In  October,  1905,  under  the  rules  named  above, 
the  senate  received  the  ballots  of  ninety-fiv« 
Electors  out  of  101  appointed,  of  whom  only 
eighty-five  undertook  to  consider  the  names  of 
women.  A  majority  of  fifty-one  was  demanded, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  women,  a  majority 
of  only  forty-seven.  The  following  persons  weiv 
found  to  be  duty  chosen:  John  Qutncy  Adams. 
fifty-nine;  James  Russell  Lowell,  fifty-ngfat: 
William  "Tecumseh  Sherman,  fifty-eight;  James 
Madison,  fifty-Mx;  John  Greenleaf  Wluttier 
fifty-three;  Alexander  Hamilton,  ei^tv-eight; 
Louis  Agassiz,  eighty-three;  John  Paul  Joae^ 
fifty-four;  Mary  Lyon,  fifty-eight-  Emma 
iWillard,  fifty;   Maria  Mitchell,  forty-eigjit. 

Among  the  names  which  received  less  than  a 
'  majority  vote  in  the  1905  election  were  thooe  of 
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Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  forty-eight;  Phillips  | 
Brooica,  forty-eight;  Bryant  Parkinan  and  i 
Motley,  forty-six  each;  Poe  and  Ckwper,  forty- ; 
three  each;  Bancroft  and  Greeley,  thirty-nine  i 
each ;  Nathaniel  Green  and  Mark  Hopkins, 
thirty-eight  each;  Joseph  Henry,  .thirty-two; 
Rufus  Choate,  thirty^ne. 

Hall  of  Fame,  Munich.  A  building 
at  Munich,  Bavaria,  completed,  1353,  consisting 
of  a  Greek  Doric  portico,  with  projecting  wines, 
raised  on  a  high  basement  ot  masonry.  The 
portico  contains  eighty  busts  of  celcbraied 
Bavarians.  The  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  in 
bronze,  by  Schwanthaler,  which  stands  beside 
the  RuhmeshaJle,  is  axty-two  feet  high;  it 
represents  a  woman  of  robust  form  holding  a 
wreath  in  her  reused  left  haiid,  and  with  the 
Bavarian  lion  sitting  by  her  side. 

Hartford  Convention.  A  political  as- 
sembly which  met  at  Hartford,  Decemlier  15, 
1814,  knd  January  3,  1815.  It  was  compoaed  of 
twelve  delegates  frdm  Massachusetts  (including 
its  president,  George  Cabot),  seven  from  Con- 
necticut, and  four  from  Rhode  Island  (appointed 
by  the  legislatures  of  thoae  States),  and  two 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  one  from  Vermont 
(appointed  by  counties),  all  Federalists.  It 
published  a  report  protesting  agunst  the  war 
with  Ei^land  and  against  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  refusing  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  defending  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  because  those  Stales  refused  to 
place  their  militias  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Govemment,  and  recommended,  amonz 
other  things,  the  restriction  of  the  powers  ol 
Congress  pertaining  to  war  and  to  the  laying  of 
embargos.  Its  proceedings  were  carried  on  in 
secret,  and  the  convention  was  suspected  at  the 
time  of  treason. 

Hobson'B  Choice.  Tobias  Hobson  was 
the  fir^t  roan  in  England  that  let  out  hacking . 
horses.  When  a  man  came  for  a  horse  he  was 
led  into  the  stables  where  there  was  a  great 
choice;  but  he  oUiged  him  to  take  the  Eorse 
which  stood  next  to  the  stable  door;  so  that 
every  customer  was  alike  well  served  according 
to  his  chance.  Hence,  when  something  which 
ought  to  be  one's  own  election  is  forced  upon 
him.  we  say  he  took  Hobson's  choice. 

Holidays  In  the  United  States. 

Januart  l9t.  Neu>  Year's  Day:  In  all  the 
States  (Including  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Ariiona,  and  New  Mexico),  except  Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi,  and  New  Hampshire. 

January  8th.  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Nere  Orleans :     In  Louisiana. 

Janwabt  l&TH.  Lee'g  Birthday :  In  Florida, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Alabama,  and  Arkansas. 

Febritary.  Mardr^rat:  In  Alabama  and 
the  parish  of  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Februart  12th,  Lincoln's  Birthday:  In 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

February  22d.  Washington's  Birthday :  In 
all  the  States,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Arizona, 
except  Mississippi.  It  is  observed,  however,  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  latter  State. 


March  2o.  Annivertary  of  Texan  Irtdepend' 
mee :    In  Texas. 

April.  In  Oregon,  the  forty-fifth  day  preced- 
ing general  State  Election,  primary  nomi- 
nating election  held.  Every  day  on  which  an 
election  is  held  throughout  Oregon  is  a  l^al 
holiday. 

Oood  Friday:  In  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Ma^land,  Minne- 
sota, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee. 

April  I^h.  Patriots'  Day:  In  Maine  and 
Massachusetts. 


May  20r[i.  Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Dedaration  of  Independence:  In 
North  Carolina. 

May  (lastFriday).  Pioneers'  Day:  In  Montana, 
observed  in  public  schools. 

May  SOth.  Decoration  Day :  In  all  the 
States  and  Territories  (and  District  of  Columbia), 
except  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louis- 
iana, MissisMppi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Louisiana.  In  Virginia, 
known  as  "  Confederate  Memorial  Day,"  as  also 
in  certain  other  Southern  States. 

June  3d.  Jeffermn  Davis's  Birthday :  In 
Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missisaippi,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  South  Carolina.  In  Louisiana, 
known  as  "Confederate  Memorial  Day."  In 
Virginia,  in  public  schools. 

June  (first  Monday),  even  years.  General  State 
election  in  Oregon. 

July  4th.  Indeperuience  Day :  In  all  the 
States,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Territories. 

July  24th.     Pioneers'  Day :     In  Utah. 

AuousT  16th.  Bennington  Battle  Day:  In 
Vermont. 

September  (first  Monday).  Labor  Day:  In 
all  the  States  and  Territories  (and  District  ot 
Columbia),  except  North  Dakota.  In  Louisiana, 
observed  in  Orleans  Parish.  In  Wyoming,  by 
proclamation  of  the  sovemor. 

September  (first  Tuesday).  Primary  Election 
Day :     In  Wisconsin. 

Sbftbuber  ^h.     Admittion  Day :     In  Cali- 

Sbftember  12th.  "Old  Defenders'  Day":  In 
Baltimore,  Md. 

October  Slcn'.    Admission  Day :     In  Nevada. 
NovEUBER  iBT.    All  SaittU'  Day:    In  Louisi- 

NovEMBBR.  General Bledion  Day:  InAriiona, 
California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho, 

Illinois  (in  Chicago,  Springfield  and  East  St. 
Louis  only),  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio  (from 
5.30  A.  M.  to  9  A.  M.  only),  Oklahoma,  Oregon 
(vote  for  presidential  elections  only),  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Vi^inia,  Wph- 
l^gitizedbyGOOglC 
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in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Arisona,  and  New 
Mexico,  though  in  aome  States  it  la  not  a 
atatulory  holiday. 

Decembeh  25th.     Christmat  D^:    In  all  the 
States,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Territories. 
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and  Chrigtmu  are  obwrvsd.  In  New  Mexico,  Wuh- 
incton'B  Birthday,  Devont^Dii  Day.  Labor  Day,  FLfta- 
Day  (Juns  14),  snd  Arbor  Day  an  holiday!  when  » 
dananatnl  fay  ttae  itoverDor.  In  South  Camtirui,  Ttaun- 
day  ot  Fair  W«k  a  a  legul  holiday. 

Arbor  Daj  ia  a  le^  holiday  in  Ariwoa,  Mainr. 
Harvtand,  New  Meiico,  Wumnwn,^  and  Wyaming.  the 
day  bainc  aet  by  the  mvemor:  in  Texas.  February  2Zd ; 
Nebnuka,  April  22d;  L'Uih.  April  letli:  Rhode  leland, 
■Kond  Friday  in  Hay:  Moatana.  necond  Tuesday  in 
Hay;  Oeorcia.  Brat  Friday  ia  December;  Colorado 
(Khool  hoU&y  only),  thinl  Friday  in  April:  in  Okla- 
homa, tfaa  Friday  lollowins  Uie  aecond  Monday  in 
March:    in  Arkanaaa.  tint  Saturday  in  March. 

Every  Saturday  aft«r  12  o'cloek  noon  ia  a  lefal  holi- 
day in  California  in  public  oSicea,  lUinoia  (in  cities  of 
300.000  or  roor*  iDhafaitanta),  Maryland.  Hichiian.  New 
York,  New  Jeniey.  Ohio,  Fnneylvania,  Rb^de  Uland, 
Virvoia.  the  District  of  Columbia  Ifor  bankins  pur- 
nomgl.  and  in  New  Orieann,  La.,  and  CbaHeston,  8.  C: 
in  Louiniana  and  Mia«>uri  in  cities  of  100.000  "^  ••<""■ 
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tberv  is  no  geneial  statute  on  the  subject.  Thaprocla- 
mation  of  tli*  preaident  deaignatiOK  a  day  of  Thaaki- 
nvini  only  nialies  it  ■  IckhI  holiday  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  arid  the  Territohea. 

CHURCH  DAYS 
Ember  and  Rogation  Dayn  are  certain  periods 
of  the  year  devot«d  to  prayer  and  lasting. 
Ember  Days  (twelve  annually)  are  the  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent,  after  the  feast  of  Pentecost  (Whit  Sun- 
day), ^ter  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
after  the  festival  of  St.  Lucia.  Ember  Weeks 
are  the  weeks  in  which  the  Ember  Days  ap- 

Rogatum  Day»  ar«  the  three  daya  immediately 
preceding  Holy  Thursday  or  Ascension  Day. 

EaaUr,  the  Christian  paasover  and  festival  ot 
the  resurrection  of  Chnst.  The  English  name 
is  probably  derived  from  that  of  the  Teutonic 
goddess  of  spring,  Ostera  or  Eostre,  whose  festi- 
val occurred  about  the  same  time  as  the  celebra- 
tfon  of  Easter.  Those  of  the  early  Christiana 
who  believe  the  Christian  passover  to  be  a 
commemoration  of  Christ's  death  adhered  to  the 
custom  of  holding  the  Easter  festivity  on  the  day 
prescribed  for  the  Jewish  pasch,  the  14th  day  of 
the  first  month,  that  is,  the  lunar  month  of  which 
the  14th  day  either  falls  on  or  next  follows  the 
day  of  the  vernal  equinox.  But  most  of  the 
Christian  Churches,  attaching  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  held  to 
Easter's  being  celebrated  on  the  Sunday  which 


followed  the  14th  day  of  the  moon  of  Match, 
the  dfLV  on  which  Christ  sufferad-  This  question 
was  the  cauae  of  a  aerious  difTerenoe  in  thf 
Church  as  eariv  aa  the  Second  Century,  and  was 
not  finally  settled  until  the  Council  of  Nice  in  326. 
The  rule  was  then  adopted  which  makes  Eastrr 
day  to  be  always  the  first  Sunday  after  tlie  full 
moon  which  happens  upon  or  next  after  March 
21sti  and  if  the  full  moon  happens  on  a  Simday, 
Easter  day  is  the  Sunday  after.  By  this  anuv^ 
ment  Easter  may  come  as  early  as  Haivh  22d, 
or  aa  late  as  April  25th.  This  aacred  festival  is 
celebrated  in  every  part  of  the  Christian  world 
with  great  solemnity  and  devotion,  and  gcnenilly 
also  with  propersportsandobBervBiicee.  Amour 
the  beat  known  of  the  latter  is  tbe  custom  ot 
making  presents  of  colored  eggs,  called  pasch  or 
pace  iigga.  This  custom  orixioated  from  the 
old  German  loeend  of  a  white  hare  stealing  into 
the  house  on  Eeater  eve  and  seeretii^  a  Dumber 
of  beautifully  colored  eggs  in  odd  comers  for 
good  little  children.  In  America,  where  (he 
hare  is  practically  unknown,  the  cuatom  hai 
been  transferred  to  the  rabbit,  its  near  retatioti. 
Hence,  the  colored  Easter  egga  are  popularlj 
referred  to  aa  "rabbit's  eggs." 

OLD  ENGLISH   HOUDAYS 

These  holidays,  with  their  names,  had  tfaeir 
origin  in  mediaeval  England  when  the  state 
religion  was  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
they  are  still  observed  generally  or  in  some 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Jandahi  6th.  Twel/lk  Day,  or  Twet/iA-tide, 
sometimes  called  Old  Christmas  Day,  the  same 
as  Epiphany.  The  previous  evening  is  Twelfth 
Night,  with  which  many  social  rites  have  long 
been  connected. 

FEnRU.tnr  2d.  Candlernat:  Festival  ot  the 
Purification  of  the  Virgin.  Consecration  erf  the 
lighted  candles  to  be  used  in  the  church  during 
the  year. 

February  14th.  Old  Candlana*:  St.  \'al- 
en  tine's  Day. 

March  25th.  Lady  Day:  Annunciation  of 
the  Virgin.     April  6th  is  old  Lady  Day, 

June  24th.  Midsummer  Day:  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist.  July  7th  is  old 
Midsummer  Day. 

July  IStb.  St.  Sicilhin's  Day.  There  was 
an  old  superstition  that  if  rain  fell  on  thia  day 
it  would  continue  forty  daya. 

August  lar.  Lammag  Day:  Originally  in 
England  the  festival  of  the  wheat  han-est.  In 
the  Church  the  festival  of  St.  Peter's  miraculous 
deliverance  from  prison.  Old  Lammaa  Day  is 
August  13th. 

Seftembkr  2»TR.  Michadmai:  Feast  of  St. 
Michael,  the  Archangel.  Old  Michaelmas  is 
October  11th. 

November  1st.  AUhaUouimai :  Allhallows 
or  AH  Saints'  Day.  The  previous  evming  is 
Alihalloween,  observed  by  home  gatherings  and 
old-time  festive  rites. 

November  2ri.  All  SouU'  Day:  Day  of 
prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

November  11th.  Martinmtu:  Feast  of  St 
Martin.     Old  Martinmas  is  November  23d. 

Deceuber  28th.  Childermaa:  Holy  Inno- 
cents' Day. 
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Lady  Day,  Midsummer  Day,  Michaelmas,  and 
Chriatmas  are  quarter  (rent)  days  in  England, 
end  Whitsimday,  Martinmas,  Candlemas,  and 
Lammas  Day,  in  Scotland. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  the  day  before  Ash  Wednes- 
day, and  Maunay  Thursday,  the  day  before 
Good  Friday,  are  observed  by  the  Church. 
Mothering  Sunday  is  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  in  which 
the  old  rural  custom  obtains  of  visiting  one's 
parents  and  making  them  preac.~<tB. 

Honeymoon.  "Honeymoon"  is  a  word 
left  UB,  while  the  custom  pving  it  name  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  had  its  origin  among  the 
ancient  Germaiis,  whose  newly-married  couples 
drank  mead  mingled  with  honey  for  thirty  days 
after  the  wedding. 

Honor,  I^gton  of.  An  order  of  merit 
instituted  under  the  French  Republic  in  1802. 
by  the  Firsi.  Consul,  as  a  recompense  for  military 
and  civil  services.  The  order  originally  com- 
prised three  classes  — -igrand  officers,  command- 
ers, and  legionaries.  The  cLa.ss  of  grand  officers 
was,  on  tlie  coronation  of  Napoleon  I.,  divided 
into  knights  of  the  grand  eagle  (the  highest 
daas)  and  grand  officers.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  the  legion  was  retained,  but  re- 
modeled so  as  to  lose  much  of  its  original  char- 
acter. The  decoration  was  a  star  of  live  rays, 
white  enamel,  surrounded  with  oak  and  laurel 
branches.  In  the  center  of  the  star  was  the 
figure  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  On  one  side  was 
the  legend  llonneur  et  Patrie,  and  the  device 
was  an  eagle  holding  thunderbolts.     It  was  ru»- 

E ended  to  a  red-watered  ribbon.  Remodeled 
y  Napoleon  111.  (January  22,  1853). 

Badge  for  a  Chevalier,  a  bow  of  red  ribbon 
in  the  buttonhole  of  the  coat,  with  medal  at- 
tached. 

Badge  for  an  Officer,  a  rosette  ot  red  ribbon  in 
the  buttonhole  of  tlie  coat,  with  medal  at- 
tached. 

Badge  for  a  Commander,  a  collar-ribbon. 

Badge  for  a  Grand  Officer,  a  broad  ribbon 
tinder  the  waistcoat. 

Badge  for  a  Grand  Cross,  a  broad  ribbon  with 
a  star  on  the  breast,  and  jewel  cross  pendant. 

HorOBCOpe.  In  astroloey,  an  observa- 
tion of  the  aspect  of  the  neavens  at  the 
moment  ot  a  person's  birth,  by  which  the 
astrologer  claimed  to  foretell  the  future.  A 
scheme  or  figure  of  the  12  housea  or  12  signs  of 
the  Eodiac,  in  which  is  marked  the  dispo^tion 
of  the  heavens  at  a  eiven  time,  and  by  which 
astrologers  formerly  told  the  fortunes  of  persons, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  stars  at  the  time 
of  their  birth.  A  kind  of  planisphere  invented 
by  John  of  Padua.  A  table  ot  the  length  of  the 
days  and  nights  at  all  [daces. 

Immigration   to    XJnlted    States. 
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Inauguration  Day.    The  present  date  posed  to  the  exercise  of  the  eUctonl  fnnchue 

of  the  inauguratioD  of  the  President  of  the  by  the  negroes.  Early  in  1S6S,  this  M>ciety 
United  States  is  March  4th.  Washington's  first  issued  lists  of  proscribed  persons,  who,  if  they 
inauguration  took  place  on  April  30,  1789.  did  not  quit  the  country  aStei  warning,  became 
Bfarch  4th.  was  chosen  for  this  purpose  rather  by  liable  to  assassination.  General  Grant  endeav- 
accident  than  deragn.  A  committee  appointed  ored  to  suppress  the  society.  Its  repression 
^  the  Constitutional  Convention  chose  the  first  by  the  militia  in  Arkansas  wag  ordered  Novem- 
Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  as  the  date  for  the  |  ber,  1868,  and  it  became  the  subject  of  leg- 
first  Congress  under  the  Constitutioa  to  meet,  i  islation  at  Washington,  June,  1871,  under 
This  date  happened  to  be  March  4th,  which  has  |  which  many  persons  were  tried  and  convicted 
since  then  been  used  as  the  date  of  presidential  j  for  lawless  outrages  and  murders.  The  Ku- 
inauguration.  Twenty-one  presidents  have  been  >  Klux  outrages  were  generally  committed  at 
inaugurated  on  March  4th,  viz:  George  Wash-  night,  the  men  being  masked  and  even  their 
ington,  in  1793 ;  John  Adams,  in  1707 ;  Thomas  j  horses  being  disguised.  The  vigorous  prosecu- 
Jellerson,  in  1801  and  1805;  James  Madison,  in  |  tion  of  Ku-Klux  dlenders  speedily  destroyed 
1S09  and  1813;  James  Monroe,  in  1817;  John  I  the  organization. 

Quincy  Adams,  in  1825;  Andrew  Jackson,  in  |  Liberty  Bell.  The  famous  Libert;  Bell, 
1S29  and  1833;  Martin  Van  Bur«n,  in  1837;  i  weighing  about  2,000  pounds,  was  made  in  Ixm- 
William  Henry  Harrison,  in  1841;  James  K.  don  in  1752,  and  was  ordered  by  the  Pemisyl- 
FoIk,inl845;  Franklin  Fierce,  in  1853;  James  vania  Assembly  for  the  Stal«  House,  then  located 
Buchanan,  in  1857;  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1861  in  Phitadelphia.  It  was  put  in  place  the  fol' 
and  1865;  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  in  18G9  and  1873;  lowing  year,  but  on  account  of  a  defect  in  sound, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  in  1877;  James  A.  Gar-  it  was  recast  in  Philadelphia,  and,  in  June,  1753, 
field,  in  1881;  Grover  Cleveland,  in  18S5  and  was  again  placed  in  tfw  State  House  belfry, 
1893;  Benjamin  Harrison,  in  1889;  William  When  the  Continental  Congress,  on  Julf  4, 
HcKinley,  m  1897  and  1901;  Theodore  Roose-  1776,  declared  the  independence  of  the  American 
velt,inl905,andWilliamH.Taft,in  1909.  George  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  the  old  bellman, 
Washington  was  inaugurated  on  April  30,  1789,  in  iiis  enthusiasm  and  ecstacy,  according  to  the 
because  the  bad  weather  had  prevented  Congress  story,  rang  the  bell  for  two  hours.  In  1777, 
from  assembling  and  organizing.  James  Monroe  when  the  British  threatened  Philadelphia,  tbe 
and  Zacbarv  Taylor  were  inaugurated  on  March  bell  was  taken  down,  and  carried  to  Allentown, 
5,  1821  and  1849,  respectively,  because  March  Pa.,  but  a  new  steeple  was  built  forit,  and  it  was 
4th,  in  those  years  fell  on  Sunday.  John  Tyler  again  returned  to  the  State  House,  in  1778. 
was  inaugurated  April  0,  1841 ;  President  Har-  In  1835,  it  cracked  under  a  stroke  of  the 
rison  died  on  April  4th,  and  Tvler  could  not  hammer,  and  has  remained  impaired  ever  since, 
reach  Washington  sooner.  Millard  Fillmore  '  It  has  been  transported  to  a  number  of  expasi- 
took  the  oath  on  July  9,  1860,  the  same  day  that .  Cions,  and  the  utmost  caution  taken  to  preserve 
General  Taylor  died.  Andrew  Johnson  was  I  it  as  one  of  our  most  hallowed  national  relics. 
Bwom  in  on  April  15,  1865,  a  few  hours  aft«r  The  bell  contains  the  foUowinx  inscriptions: 
Lincoln  expirea.  Chester  A.  Arthur  took  the  |  "By  order  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of 
oath  late  on  Monday  ni^ht,  September  19,  1881,  i  Pennsvlvania,  for  the  Stal«  House,  in  the  City  of 
about  an  hour  aft«r  Garfield  died,  and  Theodore  |  Philaaelphia,  1752; "  beneath  is  inscribed, 
Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office  in  Buflalo,  1  "Proclaimlibertythroughout  all  theland  untoall 
N.  Y.,  on  September  14,  1901,  shortly  after  the  I  the  inhabitants  thereof  —  LevH.  XXV..  10." 
death  of  President  McKinlej'.  I      iJoS.     A  contrivance  used   to  measure  the 

Jobn  Bull*  A  collective  nickname  for  tlie  rate  ola  ship's  velocity  through  the  water.  For 
£^^ish  people,  first  used  in  Arbuthnot's  ludi-  j  this  purpose  there  are  several  inventions,  but  the 
crous  "History  of  Europe."  It  is  now  also  '  one  most  generally  used  is  the  following,  called 
applied  to  characteristic  English  traits.  I  the  common  log.     It  is  a  piece  of  thin  board, 

Klt4:lien  Cabinet.  This  name  was  sport-  ;  forming  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  of  atx>ut  mx 
ively  Kiven  in  tlie  United  States  to  Francis  P.  I  inches  radius,  and  balanced  by  a  small  plate  of 
Blair,  Amos  Kendall  and  others,  by  the  opponents  lead  nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  as  to  swim 
of  President  Jackson's  administration.  Blair  was  i  perpendicularly  in  the  water,  with  the  greater 
the  editor  of  the  "Globe,"  the  organ  of  the  part  immersed.  One  end  of  a  line,  called  the 
president,  and  Kendall  was  one  of  the  principal  log-line,  is  fastened  to  the  log,  while  the  other 
contributors  to  the  paper.  As  it  was  necessary  is  wound  round  a  reel.  When  the  log  is  thrown 
for  Jackson  to  consult  frequently  with  these '  out  of  the  ship  while  sailing,  as  soon  as  it  touches 
gentlemen,  in  order  to  avoid  observation,  they  the  watf  r  it  ceases  to  partake  of  the  ship's  too- 
were  accustomed,  when  they  called  upon  him,  '  tion,  so  that  the  ship  goes  on  and  leaves  it  b9- 
to  go  in  by  a  back  door.  The  Whig  party  styled  hind,  while  the  line  is  unwound  from  tbe  reel, 
them,  in  deri^on,  therefore,  the  "Kitchen  j  so  that  tbe  length  of  line  unwound  in  a  i^ven 
Cabinet,"  alleging  that  it  was  by  their  advice  time  gives  the  rate  of  the  ship's  sailing.  Thia 
that  the  president  removed  so  many  Whigs '  is  calculated  by  knots  made  on  the  line  at  cer- 
from  office  and  put  Democrats  in  their  places,  tain  distances,  while  the  time  is  measured  by  a 
During  the  Roosevelt  administration  a  similar  I  sandglass  running  a  certain  number  of  seconds. 
group  of  the  president's  intimates  was  styled  the  I  The  length  between  the  knots  is  so  proportioned 

Tennis  Cabinet,"  because  tliey  usually  met  at  to  tbe  time  of  the  glass  that  the  number  of  knots 
the  tennis  court.  unwound  while  the  glass  runs  down  shows  the 

Ku-Kiux-Klan.  The  name  of  a  secret . number  of  nautical  miles  the  ship  is  suling  per 
Mtciety   in    the   Southern   States   bitteHy  op- 1  hour.    Thus,  if  the  glaM  be  a  baU-nuiuite  <me. 


,v  Google 
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it  will  nin  dowU  120  tines  in  ftn  hour.  Now, 
ainee  a  nautical  mile  contains  about  6,076  teet, 
the  120th  part  of  this  is  about  50j  feet;  eo  that 
if  the  spaces  between  the  knots  be  SOj  feet,  the 
number  of  knots  and  parts  of  a  knot  unwovind  . 
from  the  reel  in  half  a  minute  is  the  number  of 
miles  and  parts  of  a  mile  the  ship  ninsin  one  hour. 

MInea,  I>eepe8t.     1.   Ashton   Moss   Col- 
liery, near  Manchester,  England,  2,850  feet. 

2.  Adalbert  Silver-lead  Mine,  at  Przibram, 
Bohemia,  3,432  feet.  I 

".   Calumet  Copper  Mine,  near  Lake  Superior,  I 


DEATH^ATEJES    VARIOUS  OCCtrPAT10N9 

OcCDI-ATtON  I  E-       '    .. 


a  Mid 


6  feet. 


The  deepest  mine  in  the  world  is  the  rock-salt 
bore  hole  at  Spesenberg,  near  Berlin,  which  is 
4,175  feet  in  depth.     It  is  not,  however,  quite 

B:rpendicular.  The  de^>est  British  mine  is 
unhill  Colliery,  near  Wigan,  which  is  2,824 
feet.  The  deepest  boring  in  the  world  is  the 
arte^an  well  at  Potsdam,  Missouri,  which  is 
5,500  teet,  or  220  teet  beyond  a  mile. 

Mortality.  In  an  extended  sense,  the  con- 
dition of  all  organised  bodies  —  of  being  subject 
to  the  cessation  of  life.  In  the  sense  in  which 
It  is  most  frequently  employed,  the  death  rote. 
i.  e,,  the  proportional  quantity  of  individuals 
who,  in  a  certain  [N)pu1ation,  die  in  a  given  time. 
It  we  assume  the  population  of  the  earth  to  be 
one  thousand  millions,  and  a  generation  to  last 
thirty-three  vears;  in  that  space  of  time,  the 
one  thouaana  millions  must  all  die,  and,  conse- 
quently, tlie  number  of  deaths  will  be,  by  ap- 
proximation: 

Each  year, 30,000,000 

Each  day. 82,107 

Each  hour, 3,421 

Each  second,  ....  I  nearly. 

One-quarter  of  the  population  die  at  or  before 
the  age  of  7 ;  the  half  part  of  it  die  at  or  before 
the  age  of  17.  One  in  100.000  persons  reaches 
the  age  of  100  years;  one  in  500  reaches  the  age 
ot  90;  one  in  100,  the  age  of  60. 
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Livery  aUble  keepers  and 

Sailon.  pLlois,  fishermen, 

Htum  It.  11.  emp'loyea,' 
Stockraiura,  beraen,aDd 

OtIunof'UiiaclAM.    .    . 

All  otbtr  oceupatioDi.   ■   ■ 
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Mourning.  The  colors  used  as  bsdgt?  of 
grief  or  bereavement  in  different  countiies.  In 
this  country,  as  in  Europe,  the  ordinary'  riAit 
for  mourning  is  bluet;  m  Chins,  aa  with  Ibc 
ancient  Spartan  aod  Roman  ladies,  it  is  uhilr: 
in  Turkey,  it  is  bht^  or  violet;  in  Egypt,  ^riLnr; 
Ethiopia,   grat).     Some   have   attempted   to 


trace  the  associationB  which  caused  tbe  adoptioe 
of  the  various  colors  to  natural  causes.  Thuf 
black,  which  is  the  privation  of  lieht,  is  sui^pcscd 
very  approfjriately  to  denote  tSe  privatitMi  ol 
life;  white  is  an  emblem  of  purity;  ypOoir  is 
the  color  of  leaves  when  they  fall,  and  repreaenlJ 
that  death  is  the  end  of  all  human  hopes,  etc 
In  the  East,  to  cut  the  hair  was  conadered  a 
sign  of  mourning;  among  the  RcHnans,  on  tbr 
contrary,  it  was  deemed  a  mark  of  aomtw  U>  kl 
lit  grow. 
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NAMES  AND  NAME  ORIGINS 

GEOOBAPHICAl,  FEB80NAL,  CUBIOU8,  AND  OTHEBWI3E 

KEY   TO   THE    VOWEL   SOUNDS 
1,  father;  d,  as  in  ask,  iaet;  a,  aa  in  at,  fat;    i,  aa  in  day,  fate;    d,  as  in  care,  fare; 


,  In  pin,  ai 


Minn 


n.  cook,  look;    <fi),  a 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Arab.,  Arable  or  Arabian ;  A.  S.,  Anglo  Saion;  Boh.,  Bohemian;  Bno„  Englieh;  Ft.,  French;  Oad., 
■tic;  Ger.,  German;  Or.,  Greek;  Htb..  Hebrew;  Hind.,  Hindu;  ifunj.,  HunKsrian;  Ind.,  Indian;  /(., 
lian;  Lot.,  Latin;  M.H.G.,  Middle  Hiffh  German;  N.H.G.,  North  High  German;  JVtir.,  Norwegian: 
B.,  Old  Engliflh;  O.  P.  or  O.  Fr.,  Old  French;  0.  O.,  Old  German;  O.  H.  O.,  Old  High  German; 
9.,  PeialBn;  Part.,  Portuguese;  Run.,  Ruasian;  Sji,  Spanish;  Sto.,  Swedish;  Teut.,  Teutonic;  Tvrk., 


Aachen  (d'-Mn).     See  Aix-la-Chi^ralle. 

Aaron  (dr'-dn  or  d'-rfin).  From  the  Hebrew 
'Aharon,  perhaps  the  same  bh  hOrUn,  "a  moun- 
taineer  ;  Arabic,  Hbjvoo  or  Harun;  Fr.,  Aaron; 
Gt.,  Aaron  or  Aron;  It.,  Aronne;  Lot.,  Aaron; 
Fort.,  Aarao;  Sp.,  Aron. 

Abel  (d'-M).  From  the  Hebrew  HAlitl,  which 
St.  Jerome  tnuwlateB  "vanity  or  vapor."  Gcseniu-i 
renders  the  name  "breath,  and  Bays  the  aon  of 
Adam  was  probablv  so  called  from  the  shortnesa  of 
his  life.  Ar<ij>ie,  riabeelorHabil;  Pr.,  Abel;  Lot., 
Abel. 

Aberdeen  (Sb-tr-dM).  The  ancient  and  correct 
orthography  of  this  name  was  "Aberdon,"  from 
Abtr,  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  Don,  the  name  of 
the  river  upon  whose  banks  the  city  is  buitt. 

AbolltkmlsU.  A  term  denoting  the  Anti-Slavery 
party  in  the  United  States,  which  appeared  soon 
after  the  founding  of  "The  Liberator"  by  William 
Llovd  Garrison,  in  1331:  Garrison,  Wendell 
PhillipB,  John  Brown,  E.  P.  LovBJoy,  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  John  P.  Hale,  Salmon  P,  Chase,  and 
Charles  Sumner  were  avowed  Abolitionists. 

Abraham  (d'-6rd-Adm) ,  From  the  Hebrew 
Abhraham,  according  to  some  a  Hebrew-Arab  com- 

Kund  signifying  "father  of  a  multitude,"  from 
■brew  /Ah,  "'father,"  and  Arabian,  roAam. 
Others  translate  the  name  "lofty  father  of  a  multi- 
tude/' or  "father  who  shall  see  the  people."  Aro- 
inc,  Ibraheem  or  Ibrahim;  Damth,  Abraham; 
Dutch,  Abraham  or  Abram;  Fr.,  Abraham;  Ger., 
Abraham;  It.,  Abramo;  Lot.,  Abrahamus;  Siuri., 
Avraam,  or  Abramii;    Sp.,  Abrahan;    iSui.,   Abra- 

Abram.     Derived  from  same  root  as  Abraham. 

Absalom  (dft'-sd-Zom) .  From  the  Hebrew  Ab- 
ahalom,  signifying  "father  of  peace";  from  abh, 
"father,  and  ahaiom.     Fr.,  Absolon, 

Abrsslnia  (db-Is-rfn'-l-d).  Named  from  the  rivers 
Abia  and  Wabaab,  or,  according  to  Bruce,  from 
habith  "mixed,"  i.  e.,  "the  country  of  the  mixed 
races'';  others  derive  it  from  the  land  of  the 
Abasuns,  or  "mixed  races." 

AcBdla  (d-itd'-(fl-d),  or  Acadie  {A-kd-dt).  The 
name  originally  given  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  now 
onlv  the  poetical  designation.  It  was  granted  by 
Henry  IV.,  of  France,  November  8,  1603,  to  De 
Monta,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  company  of  Jesuits, 
who  were  finally  expelled  from  the  country  by  the 
English  governor  and  colonists  of  Virginia,  who 
elafined  all  that  coast  by  virtue  of  its  prior  dis- 
covery by  the  Caboto  in  1497.  In  1021,  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Alexander,  a  Scotchman,  applied  to  and  ob- 
twned  of  James  I.  a  grant  of  the  whole  peninsula, 
which  he  renamed  Nova  Scotia,  in  honor  of  his 
naUve  land. 

Acqnla  Creek,  Ta.  Indian  equivri,  "between," 
or  W!i,  "earth";  i.  e.,  "earthy  or  muddy  creek." 

Acropolla  (d'lcrdp'-04X*).  From  the  Greek 
oferofi'i'i  "the  upper  city.       Once  a  general  name 


for  the  citadel  of  any  ancient  Greek  raty,  but  es- 
pecially appropriated  to  that  of  Athens,  famous  for 
the  placing  on  its  summit  In  the  Fifth  Century, 
B.  C,  of  the  highest  achlevementa  of  Greek  art,  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Ereohtheum,  with  the  sculp- 
tures which  adorned  them  without  and  within,  and 
the  Propylata,  or  monumental  gate,  Inside  of  the 
walla  at  the  west  end.  At  first  Acropolis  was  the 
only  name  of  the  city,  which  was  so  called  from 
Aeraps,  the  founder.  Afterwards,  when  the  city 
extended  over  the  adjoining  plains,  the  name 
Acropolis  was  confined  to  the  citadel  and  the  hilly 
ground  adjoining,  ' 

Ada  (d'-dd).      According  .to  some,  this  name  haa 
ipted  from  Adama,  feminine  of  Adam. 


Others  deri 
A.   S.    ead,    ' 


B  It  froi 


'   (3e 


Ead,  which  la  from 

from  the  name  Eadith. 

in),  Auda,  Ada,  and 


Idonea,  which  he  tL ,      _., ,--,--     . 

ivioo  "pious,  honest,  rich." 

Adam     {(id' -am).     From    the    Hebrew    Adham, 

;    literally,  "earthy,  red  earth.'' 

jwcver,  says  the  name  in  Ethiopia 
be  fair,  beautiful,"  Arbaw,  Adam; 
Dani»h,  Adam;  Duieh,  Adam-  Ft.,  Adam;  Ger., 
Adam;  /(.,  Adamo;  Lot.,  Adamus;  Port.,  Ada; 
Sp.,  Adan. 

Adela  (dd'-j-ld).     A  female  name  Latiniied  from 

Old  German  «fe{,  "noble,  noble  descent  or  lineage." 

Adelaide    (dd'-Mdrf).      From    the    Old    German 

male  name  Adalheid  (in  Middle  High  German  Adal- 

halt    North  Hiph  German  Adelheid),  signifying 


ing    'a 
1    htU, 


Adelaide  Island. 


It  at  the  queen  of  WU- 


llna;  Fr.,  Adeline;  Ger.,  Adeline;  It..  Adellna; 
Lot.,  Adellna, 

Adirondack.  Mountains  in  New  York  and  vil- 
lage in  Warren  County,  of  the  same  State.  Indian 
word  compounded  from  doran,  "a  people  who  eat 
bark,"  and  dofc.,  "trees,"  with  the  French  article 
la  prefixed.  This  section  was  called  by  the  natives 
Coughsarage,  "the  dismal  wilderness." 

AdolpbuB  (d-dSl'-fUt).  The  same  as  the  Old 
German  name  Atalphus,  which  Wachter  renders 
"helper  of  happiness,"  from  od  "happiness,"  and 
hidf,  "help  or  helper."  It  is  commonly  defined  as 
"noble  wolf,"  Danish,  Adolf;  Dutch,  Adolf;  Fr., 
Adoiphe;  Cer.,  Adolf  or  Adolph ;  7i.,Adolfo;  Lot., 
Adolpbus;  Sp.,  Adolfo;  Sv>.,  Adolf. 

Adrian  (d'-tM-dn),  or  Hadrian  (ha'-drl-lin). 
From  the  German  name  Adrias,  so  called  from  the 
capital  of  the  Pnetutii,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
where  the  family  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  according 
to  his  own  account,  had  its  rise,  Danish,  Adrian; 
Dutch,  Adrioan;  Fr.,  Adrien;  /(  Adriano;  Lot., 
Adrianus;  Port.,  Adnano;  Sp..  Adrian. 
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AdrlsUe  (.a-drt-Of-Vc,  Od-rl-IUf-Vc)  Sea.  ladicates 
the  Sea  of  Adrian  or  Hadrian. 

AlKbanlitaa  (^-^dn-ti-Uti',  Oif-gtin-U-Uin').  The 
country  of  the  Afghans. 

Africa  (,if-r\-ki).  Origfrt  traced  to  the  Pheni- 
cian  afer,  "a  black  man,"  and  the  Sanskrit  ac, 
"the  earth,  a  country." 

ABBtha  (ag'-d-thd).  A  female  name  derived 
from  the  Greek  agathot,  "good."  Danish,  Agathe;  . 
DuUA,  Agatha;  Fr.,  Agathe;  Ger.,  Agathe;  Gr,,  ■ 
A^the;  II.,  Agata;  Lot.,  Agatha;  Sp.,  Agata; 
Sta.,  Agata, 

Aiinea  (if^-n*»  or  Og'-nii),  From  the  German 
yma,  "chaste."  Danith,  Agnes,  or  Agnete; 
OTitch,  ti^ea;  Fr.,Agaai;  G«-.,Agnea;  /f.,  Agneee; 
Lot.,  Agnes. 

Agra  (A'-gri),  or  Akberabad,  Founded  by 
"-' —      Abad,  a  dwelling  or  town,  generally  — 

J, I    ^i_. .    .ff._  '--inHfli--     hatlfiA.  '*! 


Danish,  Albrecht;    Dutch,   Alber- 

tua,  or  Aibert;  Fr.,  Albert;  Ger.,  Albrecht:  It., 
Alberto;  Lo/.,  Albertus;  Sp.,  Alberto;  Sw.,  Albert. 
Albino  (<U-6i'-n«).  Albino  is  a  term  □risinall)' 
applied  to  the  white  ntgro  of  the  African  coast 
(albut,  white),  by  the  PortuEuese.  The  characteris- 
tica  are  eitreme  whiteness  ofthe  skin,  wliite  or  very 
pale  flaxeu  hair,  aod  pink  eyes.  The  wool  of  the 
negro  Albino  is  generally  perfectly  white.  Albinos 
'        found  among  white   people.     It   is  noiv 


Akber.  .  ^         ..       ,„.... 

nected  with  the  name  of  its  founder:  hence, 
of  Akber." 

Alleaa  or  Alleen  fA-Un').  An  Irish  female  Uune. 
Borne  translate  it  "light.  If  BO,  It  may  be  a  form 
of  Helen'  but  it  is  more  probably  from  the  Erae 
ail.  "noble,  beautiful";  or  from  aille,  "handsome, 
fair";  or  corrupted  from  aUgean,  " noble  offspring." 

Ali-la-CbBpelle  (d^-id-shO-^').  or  Aachen. 
Celebrated  for  its  mineral  springH,  and  for  the 
cbapel  erected  over  the  tomb  of  Cbarlemagne.  To 
diBtlneuiBh  it  from  other  placea  named  Aix,  it  waa 
ao  called  from  the  domed  badlica  erected  by 
Charlemagne. 

Altrnu  lOk'-rlhi).  City  in  Summit  County,  Ohio, 
which  occupies  the  highest  ground  in  the  northern 

ri  of  the  State,  and  several  other  places  named 
the  same  reason.  A  Greek  word,  meaning  "the 
oummit  or  peak." 

Alabama  {Oi-d-ba'-md).  State  oT  the  Union  and 
a  river  of  that  State,  named  from  an  Indian  tribe. 
There  are  several  explanations  of  the  meaning  of 
theword.  Gatchetglvea  "burnt  clearing."  Others 
a»y  it  means  "here  we  rest."  Haines,  in  his  Ameri- 
can Indian,  gives  "thicket  clearers," 

Alameda  (Ol-d-m&'-dA).  County  and  city  in 
Calitomla,  town  in  Bernalillo  County,  New  Mexico. 
and  post-office  in  Clarke  County,  Alabama,  named 
from  the  Cottonwood  trees  growing  in  the  vicinity. 
A  Spanish  word  meaning  '^;rove  of  poplar  trees." 

Alamo  (a'-U-mB).  Post-office  in  Contra  Costa 
County.  California,  aod  many  other  places  named 
from  the  old  fort  In  Texas,  which  was  so  called 
from  a  grove  of  cottonwood  trees.  A  Spanish 
word  meaning  "poplar  or  cottonwood." 

Alan  (ai'-on).  Some  derive  this  name  from 
Old  French  alan,  allan,  "a  bunting  dog."  origin- 
ally from  the  country  of  the  Alani  or  Alnuni,  a 
warlike  people  of  E^uropean  Sarmanatia 

Alaric  (.Oi'-Or-ti).  From  the  Gothic  AUa-eika, 
"noble  ruler";  OomjJi,  Alariek;  Fr.,  Alaric;  Oer., 
Alarich;   /(..  Alarico;    Lot.,  Aloricus;   Sp,,  Alarico. 

Alaska  (d-Us'-kii).  Territory  of  tlie  United 
States.      An  Indian  word  meaning  "great  country." 

by  Russian  explorers  as  Al-ay-cs-ka,  the  name 
having  since  changed  through  Aliatka,  Alakaa, 
Aiathia,  to  its  present  form.  When  purchased  by 
the  United  States,  the  names  of  Walrussia,  Amen- 
can  Siberia,  Zero  Islands,  and  Polario  were  hur- 
gested,  but  Alaska  was  adopted  in  accordance  wiUi 
a  proposition  of  Charles  Sumner. 

Albany  (iit'-6d-nl).  County  and  city  in  New 
York,  named  in  honor  of  the  Dulte  of  York  (from 
his  second  title,  Albanv),  afterwards  James  II.,  of 
England;  Albany,  derived  from  his  Scotch  title, 
originally  the  same  as  Aibyn,  the  Celtic  name  of 
Scotland. 

Albemaiie  (Oi'-bi-mOrl)  Sound,  N.  C.  After  the 
Duke  of  Albemarie  (Captain-General  George  Monk), 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Charter  Com- 
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domestic  rabbit,  are  also  liable. 

Albuquerque  (Sp.,  al-bO^-kAr'-ki),  New  Mexico. 
Named  by  the  Spaniards,  from  Albuquerque,  a 
town  in  Spain,  near  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  which 
took  its  name  from  Alphonao  d' Albuquerque,  th« 
"  Portuguese  Mars." 

Aleaaar  (dUAz'-Ar).  From  the  Arabic,  al  goer, 
"the  castle."  The  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings  and 
later  of  Spanish  royalty  at  Seville.  A  large  part  of 
it  ia  of  the  original  Alhambresque  architecture,  and 
extremely  b^utiful,  though  restored  and  too 
highly  colored. 

AleuUaik  (^C-thl-dn).  Islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  A  derivation  of  the  Russian  word  aUaut, 
meaning  "bald  rock."  later  appearing  in  tba 
name  applied  to  the  river  Olutora  on  the  coast 
of  Kamchatka,  the  people  near  the  mouth  of  tha 
stream  being  called  Olutoraky.  The  Russian* 
when  first  vievring  the  Alaskan  natives  applied  the 
name  Olutorsky.  The  Initial  O  of  the  Russian 
invariably  broadens  into  a  sound  almost  equivaleat 
to  a  in  father,  accounting  for  the  transition  from 
Olutorsky  to  Aleutsky,  and  then  to  Aleutian.     . 

Alexander.  From  the  Qrefek  name  AUmntb-ot, 
"helper  of  men."  Dutch,  Alexander;  Ft.,  Alex- 
andre; Ger.,  Alexander;  /(.,  Aleaaandro;  Lai., 
Alexander;   .Sp.,  Alejandro,  or  Alexandro. 

Alexandria,  an  Egyptian  city  named  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  In  reading  or  speaking  in  Latin, 
this  name  is  pronoimced  Alexan-dri'a,  but  it  Is 
iperly  Alex-an'dria,  the  accent  being  placed  on 


'   Fr..  Alexia;   Ruti.,  Alezei. 


'help,"  defena 


Alfred;  Dutch.  Alfred;  FY.,  Alfivd;  Ger.,  Alfred; 
/[„  Alfredo;  Lai..  Alfredus;  Sp.,  Alfredo. 

Algeraon  (Ol'-jtr-niLn).  From  ob  (aux)  genunu, 
was  originally  given  in  the  Twelfth  Centurv  to 
those  who  contrary  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  wore 
their  whiskers.  Roquefort  renders  the  Old  French, 
gernon,  grmon,  guerrum,  ghemon,  "poll  de  la  barbe, 
moustache";  from  Med,  L.  pranus,  oreno;  the  latter 
is  no  doubt  from  L.  crinM.  ^'hair  of  the  bead." 

Alglera  (ai-jft^).  From  the  Arabic,  Al  Jatdr, 
"the  peninsula," 

Al  ham  bra  (dl-Mbn'-bni),'  From  the  Arabic, 
oi-Aomra'ii,  "red."  A  great  citadel  and  palace 
founded  In  the  Thirteenth  Century  above  the  city 
of  Granada,  Spain,  by  the  Moorish  kings, 

Alice  (dl'-ii).  From  the  Teutonic,  meaning 
"noble"  or  "noble  cheer."  Danith,  Else;  Dutch, 
EUje;   J>'r.,  Alice;    Lot..  Alicia;   Sic.,  Elsa. 

Alison  (^'-l-aCn).  A  Scottish  female  name, 
which  in  old  parish  rasters  Is  spelled  Alittmt.  It 
is  of  French  origin,  and  the  same  as  Alizon.  Roque- 
fort gives  Alizon,  Alieite.  Ailoxe,  Aiteye,  Auly,  as 
female  diminutives  of  Alexis. 

Alice  Terte  (al-Id'  vtrt).  French,  "green  walk." 
A  double  avenue  of  limes  beginning  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Boulevard  d' An  vers  In  Brussels  and 
extending  ^ong  the  bank  of  the  WiUebroeck  Canal. 
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AUeshanr  (^'-j-gd-nl),  or  Allff  hmr,  also  AUc 
ganr.  County,  city,  and  river  in  Pennsylvania 
-_j    ..:...    >_    .... —    United    States.      Ac 


Indian  word  variously  spelled,  the  origin  of  whi... 
is  in  dispute.  Tbe  most  generally  accepted  deri- 
vation is  from  tBtUiikhanna,  "the  best  or  "the 
fairest  river." 

Allen.     According  to  some,  this  is  the  same  name 

written  AUaytu.  It  is  a  probable  corruption  of  the 
name  Alwine. 

Allealown.  City  in  Lehigh  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  borough  in  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey,  named  for  William  Allen,  of  F^ansylvania, 

All  Saints'  Bay.  Because  discovered  by  Ves- 
pucci on  tlie  Feast  of   All  Saints  in  the  year  1503, 

Alma  (dZ'-md).  At  the  time  of  the  war  between 
England  and  Russia  this  name  was  introduced  in 
the  west  of  Enghuid,  bo  christened  after  the  Battle 
ot  the  Almst 


was  built  by  one  MacCall,  a  tavern-keeper,  in  175S'. 
He  was  originally  a  poor  Highlander,  who,  having 
made  his  way  to  London,  inverted  the  syllables  of 
his  name  to  disffuise  his  northern  origin.  As 
Almack  he  opened  the  tavern  and  the  celebrated 
rooms  which  were  known  as  Almack's  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  century.  Tliey  were  afterwards 
called  "Willis's  Rooms." 

Alonio  (A-lSn'-td),  or  Aloaso.     See  Alpbonso. 

AlphoDSO  {ia-/an'-i6,  al-/Sn'-t6),  or  Alonio. 
From  the  Teutonic,  meaning  "battle  eager." 
Danish,  Alfons;  Fr.,  Alphonse;  It.,  Alfonso:  Lot., 
Alpbonsus;  Port.,  Alfonso;  Sp.,  Alfonso^  or  Xlonso. 

Alps.  The  word  Alp,  or  Alb,  is  Keltic,  and 
signifies  "white."  Its  application  to  the  white 
tops  of  the  mountains  of  the  Alps  is  a  natural  one, 
and  it  is  singular  that  the  names  of  nearly  all  the 

to  their  snow-covered  summits. 

Altai  lal-ti')-  A  mountain  range  in  central  Asia, 
" '  '   'n  the  precious  metals,  is  now  called  In  Mongo- 


1   Altain  ula. 


1   of   gold,"    fro 


Al-ti 


i  Missis 
of  the  Latin  word  aUu»,     high." 

Alvta  (d/'-rfn).  or  Alwln  (lU'-irtn),  Means  "win- 
ning all."  Dutch,  Alewijn;  Fr.,  Aluin;  Oer., 
Almn;  /(.,  Alvino;    Lot.,  Alwinus:   Sp.,  Aluino. 

Amadeus  WtTn^-df-He).  Translated  a  "lover  of 
God."  J''r.,  Amadee;  Ger.,  Amadeus;  /(.,  Amedeo, 
orAmadeo;  Lot.,  Amadeus:  Sp.,  Amadeo. 

Amanda  (d-mdn'-sU),  A  female  name  from  the 
Latin  Amanda,  "to  lie  loved,"  I.  e.,  "worthy  of 
being  loved."  It  is  also  found  as  a  mala  name  in 
the  parish  registers  of  Nottingham,  England. 

Ambrose  Idm'-brdi).  From  the  Latin  name 
AmbrofliYiB;  meaning  "immortal,  divine,  godlike." 
Daniih,  Ambrosius;  Dutch,  Ambrosius;  Ft.,  Am- 
broisc;  Cer.,  Ambrosius,  or  Ambros;  /(.,  Ambrogio; 
Sp.,  Ambrosio. 

Amelia  (d-mf-ll-d).  From  Aemylia,  name  of  a 
noble  familv  in  Rome,  also  the  name  of  a  vestal 
who  rekindled  the  fire  of  Vesta,  which  had  been 
extinguished  by  putting  her  veil  over  it.  The 
name  means  "gentle,  engaging,  cour'  "      " 

■  itfi,    Amaue;     Fr.,    Amelie;     Ger., 

America.     From  Amerigo  Vespui 

jpelled    Vr '   -     -■--    ■— ■--■    — 

Continent 


was  given  to  this  country  by  a  German  geographer 
Martin  Waldseemuller,  who  published  an  account 
ot  the  four  voyages  ot  Vespucci  at  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many, in  1S07. 

Amherst  (^m'-A-st).  County  in  Virginia,  and 
towns  in  Hillsboro  County,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  named  for 
Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst. 

Amos  {H-mSa).     From  the  Hebrew,  wgnlfying  a 


lurden 


Fr.,  Am. 


Amf  (d'-mf).  Some  derive  this  name  from  thA 
French  aimet,  "beloved"^  others  from  amis,  "a 
friend."  It  is  found  Latmized  both  Amata  and 
Amicia.      Danish,  Amalle;  Fr.,  Aimee'   II.,  Amata: 

Anabella.  A  female  name  formed  from  Han- 
nibal, i.  e.,  Aimibal,  the  Carthaginian  name.  In 
Phenician  It  is  found  written  Chanbaai,  "favor  at 
Baal." 

Andalasia  (dn-iiil-ffl'-ohtd).  Now  a  captaincy 
general  in  southern  Spain,  comprising  the  modem 
provinces  Almeris,  Jaen,  Qranada,  Cordova,  Malaga, 
Seville,  Cadiz,  and  Huelva.  It  was  called  by  the 
Moors  Bdad-al-Aniialus,  the  "laud  of  the  Aadalus," 
AndaluB  being  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Latin 
ValdiJoa,  "the  Vandals." 

Andes  ItSn'-diz).  Properly  "Cordilleras  de  lo« 
Andes,"  the  "chain  ot  the  Andes,"  is  a  name  <4 
uncertain  meaning.  GarcilasEO  de  la  Vega  sayt 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  Anti  tribe  near  Cuico. 
It  has  also  been  referred  to  a  Peruvian  word  onto, 
"copper."  Another  proposed  etymology  is  froni 
ania,  a  "tapir,"  ot  which  the  Portuguese  plural 
would  be  antat,  so  that  the  Cordilleras  de  loa 
Antas  would  mean  the  "mountains  of  the  tapirs," 

Andrew.  From  the  Greek  Andrea*,  meaning 
"manly,  brave,  courageous."  Danish,  Andreas; 
Dutch,  Andries;  Ft.,  Andre;  Ger.,  Andreas;  tt., 
Andrea;   Lot.,  Andreas;  Purl.,  Andre;  Sp.,  Andrea. 

AndrDicoKgln  (fln-dr6t~k6g'-gln).  Rlverln  MalnA 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  county  In  Maine.  As  a 
compliment  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  name  #aa 
changed  from  the  Indian  name  first  given  to  tbe 
river,  from  the  tribe  Amasaguntioook,  that  foimet- 
ly  lived  on  its  banks,'  and  variously  spelled  from 


iations 


Amariscoggen.  The  authorities  give  the  meaning 
"a  fishing  place  for  alewives,"  or  "fish  spearing. 

Angela  (an'-it-td).  A  female  name  of  Italian 
origin,  derived  from  angdo,  "an  angel," 

Angelica  (an-jei'-I-ftd).  Translated  "angelic." 
fr.,  Angelique;   Cer.,  Angelica;   /f.,  Angelica. 

Angelo.  Saat'  (dn'-jUd),  Caitie  ol.  The  remod- 
eled mausoleum  of  Hadrian  in  Rome.  It  ia  a  huga 
rirrailar  tower  about  230  teet  in  diameter  on  a 
square,    with    medieval 
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excavated  in  its  solid  con- 
crete, and  three  Renaissance  stories  added  on  ltd 
summit  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  citadel- 
Anna  or  Anne.  Same  origin  as  Hannah.  Dan., 
Anna;  Dutch,  Anna;  Ft.,  Anne;  Ger.,  Anne;  It., 
Anna;  Lai.,  Anna. 

Anietm  (^n'-sUrn).  From  the  Teutonic,  meaning 
"divine  helmet,"  hence  "a  defender."  Dutch,  An- 
selmus;  .Fr.,  Aneelme;  Gi  '  ' 
Lai.,  Ana  ' 


An  tare 

'against' 
Antony 


Ic      Ocean.     Denotes     the     ocean     anti, 

or  "opposite  to"  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
(dn'-W-n^),  Anthonj'.  From  Latin  Anto^ 
nius,  meaning*  "inestimable."  According  to  Ut- 
tleton,  the  Antonian  family  were  descended  from 
Antius,  son  ot  Hercules.  Danish,  Anton;  Dvtdt, 
Anton,  or  Antoon,  or  Antoniua;  Ft.,  Antoine; 
Ger.,  Anton;  It.,  Antonio;  Port.,  Antonio;  Sp., 
Antonio;  iSu>.,  Anton. 

Antwerp    (dnl'-iDirp).     From    Andoverpum,    "at 
-      wharf;      literally; 


what  is  thro 


lup,"- 


Apennines  (dp'-Sn^inz).  Now  uaed  as  the  name 
of  Che  central  mountain  chain  of  Italy.  The  Romati 
term  Mons  Appeninus  originally  denoted  the  Hari^ 
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Ume  Alps  near  Oenoa,  the  Hods  PentDua  dgnifylng 
the  Dftuphiny  Alps,  more  especislty  the  [Mirt  near 
the  Qre&t  St.  Bernard.  Tbe  Romans  erplalned 
the  Mona  Peninua  or  Pennine  chain  u  the  Pisnine 
or  Punic  Hountaina,  moat  likely  because  Hannibsl 
crtMsed  them  when  he  invaded  Italy.  But  the 
name  Hans  Peninus  doubtteea  contaliis  the  Celtic 
word  pen,  "head,  summit,  mountain,"  and  tlie 
Hons  PeninuB  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the 
Deighboring  Moos  Appeninue,  which  is  probably  the 
same  word  with  a  prefixed  article  or  preposition. 

Appalachian  (^p-pd-UcA'-I-dn,  Sp-pd-lS' -ckt-An) 
HoUntalni.  From  the  AppalachI cola  River,  or  the 
ancient  town  called  AimUuiK,  found  by  D^oto  in 
Florida, 

AppalachlMda  (ap-pdJOch'l-kA'-U)  Blrnr,  Fla. 
From  an  Indian. town  Apalatiehiokli,  "those  on  the 
other  side";  another  source  notes  it  ApaiatefcuWa, 
"old  town,"  a  former  Indian  settlement  on  its  banks. 

AppalBchle  iap-pd-iOth'-i)  Bay.  Fla.  Variously 
spelled  ApahiahcRe,  AptolaXti,  Fedaxy,  Palaley;  the 
prefiic  is  supposed  to  be  Spanish,  the  word  in  full 
said  to  mean  "the  men."       (See  Appalachicola.) 

Applan  Way.  The  Via  Appia  of  ancient  Rome, 
moat  famous  of  Roman  hlghwava.  It  ran  from 
Rome  to  Brundlslura  (Brindisi)  and  is  probably 
the  first  great  Roman  road  which  was  formally 
undertaken  as  a  public  work.  It  was  begun  in 
312  B.  C,  by  Applus  CtaudiuB  Ctecus,  the  censor, 
and  was  ultimately  extended  to  Brundisium  when 
a     Roman     colony    was    inaugurated     there-     At 

E resent  the  Appian  Way,  for  a  long  distance  after 
leaves  Home,  fprms  one  at  the  moat  notable 
memorials  of  antiquity  in  or  near  the  KtemsJ  City, 
bordered  as  it  is  by  tonibs  and  the  ruins  oF  monu- 
mental buiidinga. 

Appomatloi  {ap-pa-M/tf-dks) .  River  and  county 
in  Vlt^nia.  An  Indian  word,  meaning  "a  tobacco- 
plant  country." 

ApriL  From  aptrio,  "to  open,"  this  being  the 
month  IQ  which  the  buds  ahoot  forth. 

Arabella  (Hr-d-bH'-ld).  Corrupted  from  the  old 
naihe  Oragd,  Oragdt,  meaning  a  "fair  altar" 
DaUh,  Ara1)e!la;  Fr.,  Arabelle;  Ger.,  Arabelle;  /(., 
Arabella;  Lot.,  Arabella. 

Arabia  (d-ra'-6l-d).  The  country  of  the  Araba, 
"men  of  the  dessert," 

Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'EloUe  (drl:  da  tre-dnf  da 
la-1wlU'),  Meaning,  "triumphal  arch  of  the  ntar." 
The  largest  triumphal  arch  in  existence,  at  the 
head  of  the  Champs  Elyseea,  Paris. 

Arch  at  Constanllne  (Wn'-««ln-fln),  An  arch  in 
Rome  built  312  A.  D.,  in  honor  of  Constantine'a 
triumph  over  Maxentius. 

Atch  at  SeptlmlDs  Seyem^  An  arch  in  the  Ro- 
■  man  Forum,  dedicated  203  A.  D.,  in  ciimmemora^ 
tion  of  victories  over  the  Parthiana. 

Arch  ol  Titus.  An  arch  in  Rome,  buitt  in  com- 
memoration of  the  takinE  of  Jerusalem. 

AMh  ol  Tralan.  Arch  over  the  Appian  Way  at 
Benevento,  Italy,  dedicated  A.  D.  Ill,  and  one  of 
the  finest  of  ancient  arches. 

Archaneel  (arh-Hn'^jel).  City  of  Rusala,  named 
in  honor  of  the  archanRcl,  Michael. 

Archibald  (Itr-'chl-bald).  From  the  Old  Ger- 
man name  Erchtneale,  Erchanpald ;  from  erekati- 
bald,  "bold  in  work  or  activity."  Fr.,  Archam- 
twud;   Lai.,  Archib^dus. 

Aretk.  The  word  "arctic"  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  name  for  the  constellation  of  the  Bear, 
AraoK,  and  means  "near  Arctos, "  i.  e,,  "in  the 
extreme  north." 

AreopagOB  idr-i-OiZ-a-gai).  From  the  Greek 
Artu}i  pagoi,  "Martial  hiQ,"  i.  c,  "Hill  of  Mara." 
A  low,  rocky  hill  at  Athens  continuing  westward 
tbe  line  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  la  separated 
by  a  depreasion  of  ground. 

ArnntlUB  {liT-jin-W-nA).  Now  the  Argentine 
Republic,  "wlver  republic,"  which  owes  its  name 
■       le  silvery  rofleclaon  of  its  rivers. 


Ariiona  (ar-t-efl'-nd).  Territory  of  the  United 
Stales.  Generallyaccepted  that  the  name  la  derived 
from  the  Indian  word  meaning  "arid  lOne  or 
desert";  but  Mowry  clalma  that  the  name  is 
Aitac,  from  Arizuma,  signifying  "ulvet  bearing." 
Arkansas  (ttf-kin-ja,  or  Or-kan'—IU).  River, 
State,  county,  and  town  in  said  State,  and  city  in 
Cowin'  County,  Kansas.  Marquette  and  other 
French  explorers  wrote  the  word  AJksnssB  and 
Akamsca,  from  the  Indian  tribe.  The  usui' 
loloay  derives  the  name  from  the  French  a 
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bow.'^and  Kan 


amoky  water,"  while  another 


theory  makes  the  prefix  a  Dakota  word  meaninK 
" people ";■  hence,  "people  of  the  smoky  water. 
Schoolcraft  says  there  is  a  species  af  acacia  found 
in  Arkansas  from  which  the  Indians  made  bowB. 
This  is  thought  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  Arc  or  Bow  Indians, 

Aries  Ifirti.  Fr.,  art).  A  citv  in  the  department 
of  Bourches-du- Rhone,  France,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  eastern  arm  oF  the  Rhone  near  its 
mouth.  It  was  anciently  known  as  Ar*4ilt«  or 
Ariiaium,  "by  the  marah''  or  "on  the  clay." 

AiHoBton  House.  A  mansion  on  the  h^ghts 
opposite  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  the 
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Rniulilii 


and  the  home  of 


hM,  signifies  "Faithful  to  his  honor";  Lower  say* 
the  surname  Amulfe  is  the  same  as  Arnold  in 
medieval  records  sometimes  Latlniied  Erni/ipku*, 
which  might  translate  both  "help  in  war"  and 
"helping  ford,"  all  doubtless  From  trn-M>ait,  "power- 
ful lord?'  iPr.,Amaud;  Cfr.,  Arnold;  /t.,Amaldo; 
Lot.,  Amoldus  or  Arnaldua. 

Aroostook  {d-rSb^-Ubk.  River  and  county  in 
Maine.  An  Indian  word,  meaning  "good  river," 
or  "cleor  of  obstruction." 

Arthabaiea  (ar-ffid-W-M)  Lake,  Me.     Indian 

Arthur.  Armstrong  derives  this  name  from 
Gael,  ord,  "an  eminent  person";  literally,  "hlEh, 
lofty,  exalted,  noble,  eminent,  excellent,  proud"; 
others  derive  it  from  arth,  "a  bear."  Fr.,  Arthur, 
orArtua;    /( ,  Arturo;  Loi  ,  Arthurua. 

AsBkaaa  (a-ta-ka'-na),  Pagoda.  A  picturesque 
Buddist  tower  in  Tokio,  Japan. 

AicenslOQ  Island.  Was  so  named  because  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  on  Awension  Day,  1501. 

Ashley  RlTOr,  8.  C.  From  Sir  Anthony  Ashlev- 
Coopcr,  afterward  Elarl  of  Shafteabu^,  named  in 
the  original  charter.  Indian  name  of  the  stnsm, 
Kiauah. 

Asia  {i'»M-A).  From  the  Sanskrit  uahia,  signify- 
ing "land  of  the  dawn." 

Asia  Minor,      Lesser  Asia. 

Astoria  (di-fd'-rl-d) .  (;ity  in  Clapsop  County, 
Oregon,  named  for  the  founder,  John  Jacob  Astor^ 
who  established  a  fur-trading  station  there  in  early 

Atchatalaya  {Hch-A-fA-tV-i)  Klver,  La.    Choctaw 

Indian  Acliafaiava,  "long  river";  i.  e.,  hacka, 
"river," /a/aya,  "'long." 

Athena  {lilh'-tni).  A  name  of  doubtful  ety- 
mology, cannot  be  aeparated  from  that  of  Athene, 
the  tu— ■-—  — -'-' •  '^-  -'-.       

Athcn 


Atfaol  {Uh'-Bl).  Town  in  Worwster  County. 
Massachusetts,  said  to  have  been  named  for  James 
Murray,  second  Duke  of  .*thol. 

Atlanta     ((U-Mn'-W),  Oa.     Originally,    Hatthas- 

ille.     Atlanta  was  suggested  by  the  late  Edfcar 


Thomson  oF  Philadelphia,  owing  to  its  geographi- 
cal  position,  immediately  on  the  divimng  ridge, 

.,__.i._  ''-'/ and  Xeioniie  waters. 

Was  known  to  ths  Oreelca 

□igitiredby^OOQlC 
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the  name  of  AOantikoe  julagot,  from  the  Isle  of  I 
Atltuites,  nhlch  both  Plato  and  Homer  imagined 
to  be  situated  beyoad  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Aubrei'  lA'-bri).  A  name  derived  from  the  | 
Old  aermBU  name  Amalrie,  Bignif^inie  "powerful 
'without  a  blot,"  or  "rich  in  chastity.  Amalaric  | 
has  been  corrupted  to  Alberic,  whence  Avbrty. 

Auilnr,  or  Audrle  (d'-drl).  A  female  naoie  coi^ 
rupted  fn>m  Etheldreda. 

A-ucust.  Named  by  Augustus  Cses&c  after  him- 
self, because  in  this  month  ho  celebrated  three 
distinct  triumphs,  rfduced  Egypt  to  subjection, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars.  Before  this  the ' 
moDth  was  known  in  Rome  as  gextiiii.  In  Galtia,  j 
however^  and  in  other  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  I 
the  ancient  name  for  this  month  was  Eautl,  or 
Attft,  i.  Q.,  "harvest." 

AuBuata  (d-^iU'-W).  The  female  form  of  Au- , 
eustua,  meaning  "venerable."  Daniih,  Auguate;  I 
Dutch,  AuKuste;  Fr.^  Auguste;  Ger.,  Auguste  or 
Augusta;  It.,  Augusta;  Lai.,  Augusta. 

Augusta,  Maine.  Given  in  1737  after  the  name 
of  the  Enclish  Princess  Augusta  Charlotte,  eldest 
granddaughter  of  George  II.  The  Indian  name  of 
tiie  locality  was  Cuthnoc. 

ADBUSttn.     See  Augustine. 

AugnsUae      li^Ht'-ltn,  ^6'-ff^in^.     " 


Dutch,  Boudewim;  Fr.,  Baudouin;  Oer.,  Balduin; 
/(.,  Baidovino;  Lot.,  B^duinus, 

Baleartc  (btiU^-Uc)  IslaiidB.  From  the  Greek 
ballein,  "to  throw";  so  called  because  their  inhab- 
itants were  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  sling. 

Balkan  (bdl'-t:dn,  bOl-kan').  From  bala,  "high," 
"high  ridge";  also  called  Mouot  U^mus,  meaning 
"the snowy  mount";   Wmo,  "snow";  6a(ftA,  "high 

Boston  Spa  [Ml'-niiin  spa).    Viilage  i 


,  ,  being  added  in 

reference  to  the  medicinal  springs  resembting  the 
celebrated  watering  place  in  Belgium. 

Balthasar    (bdi'Un-iar).     '^'     ' 
Belshftzzar,   "king   protector    ;    rr.,    uaiin 
ItalthBBar;    /(.,    Baldassare;  IaO,.,    Balthas 
Baltasar. 

Baltic   Sea.     Denotes,    in   accordance   with    the 
Swedish  baU,  a  "strait,  asea  full  of  belts,  or  straits." 

Baltimore     (b(U'-rt-m*r).     County    and    city    in 
Maryland,  and  town  in  Windsor  County,  Vermont, 


rsi;; 


i^ufcA,  Augustinus, 
-,  /(.,  Augustino;  Lot., 
o;  Sp.,  Augustio. 


Latin  a-aguMi 

orAugustijn;   ^r.,  AugusUi 
Augustinus;  Fort.,  Agostinl 

Aur«lla  (d-re'-Ji-d).  A  leiiiaie  iiaiiiE  uciivou 
from  that  of  Aurelia,  mother  of  Oeaar,  formed  from 
AureliUB,  name  of  a  Roman  emperor. 

AuRira  i,6-rb'-rA).  A  female  name  from  Latin 
aurora,  "the  dawn." 

Aasterllta  {owtf-OrAUt).  The  east  town  of  the 
River  Littawa;  o»(,  "the  ea»t." 

AubUd.     Corrupted  down  from  Augustin. 

Austin.  County  and  city  in  Travis  County, 
Texas  and  town  in  Lonoke  County,  Arkansas, 
named  for  Stephen  Fuller  Aiistio,  the  first  man  to 
(7844)."     °  P*™""""  ^"""^    "" 

■       ■     -      ■     '■  4,di^--gAI-d).      Meaning.  "South- 


ed fro 


1  (he  Latin  oiMfroJu,  "south- 


mall  map  of  the  world  which  forms  the  vignette  to 
,  Dutch  work,  Jounud  mnde  Naiuatii£e  Vloot, 
■  •     ■     '      —  In    1623-4-5-6.     The 

e  Carpentaria 
"Land  eend- 

Austria  (ai'-W-d).  From  the  German,  Ottir- 
rrich,  "the  Eastem  Empire,"  In  contradistinction 
to  the  Western  Empire  founded  by  Charlemagne. 

Aventlne  (tiT/-tn-t\n)  Hill.  One  of  the  seven  hills 
of  ancient  Rome,  rioing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
south  of  the  Palatine.  Below  it  to  the  northeast 
lay  the  Circua  Haximua,  and  to  the  east  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla. 

Altec  la^-aki.  village  in  San  Juan  County, 
New  Uezico,  named  (or  one  of  the  native  tribes  of 
Mexico.  The  word  is  said  to  mean  "place  of  the 
heron."  Other  interpretations  give  white"  or 
"shallow  [and  where  vapors  arise."  Humboldt 
gives  "land  of  flamingoes."  The  word  azcatl 
means  "ant,"  but  Bushmann  says  that  tliis  word 
haa  no  connection  with  the  name' of  the  tribe. 

Baalbec  {hai'-btk.  bid-bik').  Baalbek.  Baalbak. 
An  ancient  city  of  Syria,  situated  on  the  slope  of 
Anti-Li  banus,  thirty-four  miles  northwest  of 
Damascus.  It  Is  the  Greek  Heliopolis  "city  of  the 
sUD,"  famous  for  its  ruins, 

Baffin  (Uf-Jln)  Land.  Named  for  the  famous 
Arctic  navigator  who  discovered  it. 

Baldwin.  From  the  Teutonic,  probably  meaning 
a  "bold  winner,"  or  "powerful  warrior";  by  other 
authorities,    "prince    friend";     Dani$h,    Balduin; 


if  land  ic 
.atvland,  Cecil  Calvert,  Ixird  Baltimore,  who 
settled  the  province  in  1635, 

Banbury  (bart'-btr-i).  A  town  in  Oxfordshire, 
England,  situated  on  the  Cherwell  twenty-two 
miles  north  of  Oxford,  meaning,  "bear's  fortress." 
Bangor  (bdn'-gdr),  Maine.  By  Rev.  Seth  Noble, 
from  a  well-known  pealm  tune  ot  that  name.  Pre- 
viously the  section  was  known  as  Sunbury;  the 
lodian  name.  Con,  or  Kenduskmg. 

Banks  Land-  So  called  in  compliment  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  the  eminent  naturalist  and  pre^dent 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Baptist.  From  the  Greek,  meaning  a  "bap- 
tUer";  Fr.,  Baptiste;  Ger.,  Baptist;  /(.,  Battista; 
Lai.,  Baptista;  Port.,  Baptista;  Sp.,  Baulista. 

Barbadocs  (bar-b&'-d6i).     From  the  Latiu  barba, 

"a  beard,"  in  allusion  to  the  bcardlike  streamers  of 

moBB  always  hanging  from  the  brandies  of  the  trees. 

larbara  Ibor'^/d-ri),     From  the  Greek,  meaning 

■■      -    ■  ',  Barbara;   F:      "     ' 

;  Lot.,  Barbar 

The  land  of  the  Berbers. 

'-ni),    Palace.     A  palace  in 

■    ■■  •  m  vni„ 

lished  in 


Barba ry  (bOr'-bd-rt 

Barberlnl    IbOr-id-r 

Rorat  ■■       "   ■ 


1640.     It  is  noted  for  its 

Barcelona  (bdr—i-io'-nd).  Named  from  Hamil- 
car  Barca,  who  founded  it. 

Bar  narboT.  A  village  In  Hancock  County, 
Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine,  so  named  from  a 
sandy  bar,  visible  only  at  low  tide. 

Baring  (W-Hnff,  Mr'-fno),  Island.  Discovered 
bv  Cal)taln  Penny,  received  the  name  of  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  First  Loiil  of  the  British  Admiralty. 

Barnabas  (bdr'-na-6as),  or  Barnaby  (tdr'-no-U). 
From  the  Hebrew  Bar  JVeW,  which  some  translate 
"son  of  exhortation,"  or  "son  of  consolation."  It 
rather  means  "son  of  prophecy,"  from  bar-ndtuah. 
OanisA,  Barnabas;  /luiiA,  Barnabas;  i^r.,  Bamabe; 
Cer.,  Barnabas;  /t„  Bamaba;  Lai,,  Barnabas;  So., 
Bemabe. 

Barrow  Island.  Discovered  by  Captain  Pennv, 
in  1850,  received  the  name  of  Jolin  Barrow,  son  of 
Sir  John  Barrow,  the  eminent  British  statesman. 

Barrow's  Strait.  So  called  by  Captain  Pcnnv, 
in  compliment  to  John  Barrow,  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Barrow,  the  traveler  and  statesman. 

Bartholomew  (bar-thdl'-^mii).  From  the  He- 
brew Bartcli)mai,  which,  according  to  some,  means 
"son  of  Ptolemy,"  but  it  translates  rather  "son  of 
Tolraai."  Danith,  Bartbolonueus ;  Duich,  Bar- 
tholomeue;  Fr.,  Barthelemi;  Ger.,  Bartholomaus; 
II.,  Bartolommeo;  Lot.  Bartholonusus ;  Port., 
Bartholomeu;    Rum.,  Varfolomei;   Sp.,  Bartolome; 


siliua;   Dalch^  BaoUuBi 

ng,t,zedb,GOOgle 
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Wt.,  Baslle:  G«r.,  BaaiUus:  /(.,  Basilio;   Lot.,  Bas- 
UiuB;  AuM.,  VasQii;  Sw.,  Baailius. 

Buque  {bitk')  Provlncea.  The  provinces  of 
VizcayB,  Giiipuzcoa,  and  Alava,  in  Spain,  united  to 
Caatile  in  the  Tliirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries, 
From  baaaoco,  "a  mountiaineer"  :  or.  aceordinir  to 
Humboldt,  from  b/ttoa,  "a  ft 

_        ....      „  .       (ej'lT„g,       A^c.cu.aL 

□ably    from    the    Lai 


Adopted  FebniRiy  17,  1781, 

Baths  ot  Caraealla  (tdr-d~A^'-d).  Baths  in 
ancient  Rome,  begun  by  Sevenis,  206  A.  D,  Named 
(or  the  Emperor  "Caraealla,  a  niclcoame  for 
Marcus  Aurehua  Antoninuii. 

Baton  BoUBfl  (txU'-Cn  rath).  City  in  Bast  Baton 
Rouge  ParUlt  LoulaiBna.  It  ia  a  French  name, 
meaniniF  "rod  staff"  or  "atick,"  given  because 
of  a  tall  cypress  tree  which  stood  upon  the  spot 
where  it  was  first  settled.  Some  authorities  say 
that  the  name  Is  derived  fn>m  the  name  of  an 
Indian  chief,  whose  name  translated  into  French 
was  "Baton  Rouge."  Still  another  theory  ascribes 
the  name  to  the  fact  that  a  massacre  by  the  Indians 
took  place  upon  the  spot  upon  the  urival  of  the 
firet  settlers, 

BaTarla.     The    country  of    the  Boaril,  a    tribe    i 
related  to  the  Boii. 

Bayeux  l}M-yO").  Named  from  the  Bajoctaa,  a 
Keltic  tribe  name,  meaning  "great  cooquorors." 

BaycQZ  Tapestrr-  A  strip  of  linen  231  feet  long 
and  twenty  incliea  wide,  preserved  in  the  Library  I  < 
At  Baveux,  France,  embroidered  with  epiaodea  of ; 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England  fnim  Che  visit  of  I 
Harold  to  the  Norman  court  until  his  death  at ;  : 
Senlac,  each  with  its  title  in  Latin.  The  work  is  > 
of  great  archeologicai  interest  from  its  details  of  I 
eostume  and  arms.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
made  by  Matilda,  queen  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Bajrreulh  (U'-riUA.  German,  W-roU),  Baireuth. 
A  former  German  burgraviate  and  principality, 
now  in  the  northern  part  of  Bavaria, 

Barreatb  FestlvaL  A  musical  festival  held  at 
Bayreuth  for  the  representation  of  the  German 
eomposer  a  Wagner,  works.  The  National  Theater, 
In  which  it  is  held,  was  opened  by  Wagner  in  IS76. 

Beacon  RItl.  An  eminence  in  Boston,  Mb&i., 
which  haa  become  famous  in  history,  the  old 
beacon,  shown  in  all  the  early  plans  of  the  town. 


Beaufort  (ffU'-fOrt),  8.  C>  In  lionor  of  Henri, 
Duke  ot  Beaufort. 

Behrlnx  {ba'-rlng,  or  M'-rIn{i)  Stmlt,  Almskiu 
Named  by  Captain  Cook,  in  memory  of  Ivan  Ivan* 
vitch  or  Vite'  Behriog  (who  wrote  It  Bering  or 
Bereng;  Bchriji^,  a  German  corruption),  a  Russian 
navigator.  Its  discoverer,  in  1T2S.  On  some  "olds 
mappes"  (1566)  the  waters  are  noted  as  "  Stret  do 

Belslnm  (bH'-fi-iim).  Literally,  the  land  ot  the 
Beigis. 

Belinda.  A  female  i 
lUlian  Bdla  Linda,  or 
diminutive  ot  bMo,  "beautiful,^' 

B^a.  An  abbreviation  of  both  Isabella  and 
Arabella, 

Bellelsle  {b^W).     French  for  "beautiful  island." 

Bfdlevoe  (Mf-ni'),  A  noted  castle  near  Cassel  in 
Germany,  It  contains  a  tine  picture  gallery. 
Among  its  masterpieces  are  specimens  of  Holbein, 
Remtuwidt,  Vandyek,  Rubens,  Teniers,  Wouvei^ 
man,  Titian,  Guido  Reni,  etc, 

Bdoochlstan-  (Mt-iB-cAIS-Un'),  or  BaluchlsUn. 
From  the  Persian,  meaning  "the  country  of  tho 
Belooches,  or  Baluches," 

Belvedere  Iba-vi-der').  A  portion  of  the  Vatican 
Palace  at  Rome,     The  word^  is  from  the  Italian, 


"fair  ' 

Benedict  {btn'-i-dVU), 
rom  the  Latin  Benedidi, 
;enedict;  Dutch,  BencdicI 
lenedict;  /(,,  Benedetto; 
icto;  Sie.,  Bengt, 

Benjamin.     " 


Benoet      QHn'-ntt). 
"blessed";     DaniaA, 


cconti 


ing    t 


the     Hebrew,     Binyamiyn, 


.  .in  of  days";    i,   e.,   "a 
FueiBtius    translates   It    "lucky   S( 
means,  literally,  "son  of  " 
tively,  "son  of  good  forti 

Fr.,   Benjamin;    Oct.,    Benjamin;    li.,    Baniamino; 
Lot.,  Benjaminus, 

BenneL     Bee  Benedict. 

Bennett.     This    occurs   frequently    as   a    female 
of   Kent,    England,      It    is 


-  the 


1    Hill, 


erected  in  lSj4-1635,  to  alarm  the  country  in  ca.se 
of  invasion.  It  stood  near  the  present  State  House, 
the  exact  spot  being  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
reservoir  formerly  standing  on  Temple  Street. 
It  was  a  tall  mast,  standing  on  cross  timbers  placed 
upon  a  stone  foundation,  supported  by  braces,  and 
was  ascended  by  treenails  driven  into  it;  and, 
sixty-five  feet  from  the  boAe,  projected  a  crane  of 


BeonlngloD.  Town  in  Hillsl>oro  County,  New 
Hampshire,  and  county,  township,  and  town  in 
Vermont,  named  for  Governor  Benning  Wentworth, 
of  Xew  Hampshire,  who  gave  grants  for  the  original 
town,  in  1748. 

Berenice  (bir-i-ni'-tit),  or  Bemlce  (6*r-nl'-«*) . 
From  the  Latin,  "bringing  victory."     Or.,  Berenike; 


Berlah  (M-ri'-d). 
Simon  is  translates  " 
calamity"-  Jones,  " 


iron,  from  » 

tiblee.   '  When  fired,  this  could  be 


It    . 


,wiy   , 


fcn  for 


1789  it  was  blown  down.  The  next  year  a  monu- 
ment of  brick,  idxty  feet  high  and  four  in  diameter, 
was  erected  on  its  site  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
fell  at  Bunker  Hill;  and  in  1811  thU  was  taken 
down,  the  mound  being  leveled. 

Beacon  StreeL  A  street  in  Boston,  Mass.,  which 
extends  from  Tremont  Street  along  the  north  side 
of  tiie  Common  and  Public  Gardens  westward. 
It  is  noted  as  a  stn^ct  of  residence  and  its  name  is  a 
synonym  for  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  city. 

Beatrice  {bd'-A-trU.  French,  ba^-irii^),  Beatrix 
{bi'-d-triki).  Female  names  formed  from  Latin 
heaitta,  "blessed,  happy."  Danish,  Beatrix;  Dutch, 
Beatri«;  i^r.,  Beatrice;  (7n-.,  Beatrix^  or  Beatrice; 
II.,  Beatrice;  Lot.,  Beatrix;  Sp.,  Beatrii;  Sw., 
Beatrix. 


The  H^rew  B'riyah,  which 
n  calamitate,"  i.  e.,  "bom  in 
•t  calamity  in  his  house  " ;  and 

iraKeiiKB,      gut. 

Berkshire  (birl^ -iklr').  This  is  derived  tiom 
barruc,  "a  polled  or  pollard  oak,"  and  Ki/re,  "a 
shire";  from  the  Shirmotee  of  that  county  being 
anciently  held  in  the  shade  ot  a  large  fiolled  oak- 

Berltsbln.  County  in  Massachusetts,  named,  for 
Berkshire,  England,  Several  towns  in  the  county 
are  named  from  the  same, 

Berlin  (.bir'-tln.  German,  btr-iin').  The  capit»l 
of  Prussia,  is  a  name  the  meaning  of  which  has  beea 
much  discussed.  The  name  is  probably  Wendish, 
either  from  berlr,  "uncultivated  ground,"  or,  as 
Krebs  thinks,  from  barlin,  a  "shelter,"  or  "place  of 
refuge";  or,  according  to  Kloden,  an  "enclosure  or 
field  ,  while  Vilovski  suggests  Miina,  "a  pool," 
which  conforms  (o  the  loclTconditions. 

Bermudas  {bir-mu'-ddt).  Named  for  the  dis- 
coverer, Juan  Bermudei,  in  1522. 

Bern  (Mm.  German,  Mm).  A  Swis  canton 
which  takes  ila  name  from  ila  chief  town,  which 
grew  up  round  a  castle  built  In  1102,  by  Huke 
Berchtold  V.  of  Zahringen.  The  name  Bemo 
appears  in  1224  on  a  aeal  *f  t*-     ' "   '   ' 


.Google 


probably,  Berchtold  gave  the  place  the  n 
Berne  in  memory  of  Dietrich  of  Berne  (Veronft), 
favorite  hero  of  Alamanmo  poetry.  According 
to  the  local  legend,  the  town  iran  named  from  a  bear, 
the  first  anirDal  killed  in  a  hunting  expedition  in  an 
oak  forest  on  the  site  of  the  town.  Ueoce  a  bear 
rampHnt  on  a  gold  field  has  been  taken  as  the 
heraldic  shield  of  the  city,  and  a  tame  bear  is 
al«ayH  kept  In  a  cave,  like  the  wolf  at  Rome. 

Bemard  (b^r'-nsrif).  From  the  Old  German 
Bernhard,  from  iiem-Aarf,  "strong  or  liardy"; 
Danish,  Bernhard;  Ihdch,  BernharduB,  or  Barend; 
Ft..  Bernard;  Gtr..  Bernhard;  /(„  Bernardo;  Lot., 
Bernard  us;  Sw.,  Bamhard. 

BemcM  Oberland  {btr-nitf  or  btr-ni^  5'-btT- 
lam).  A  mountalnouB  region  in  the  southern  part 
o(  the  canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  famous  for  its 
picturesque  scenery. 

Beriha  (Mr'-Cid).  From  the  Old  German  name, 
Berta,  "bright  or  famous";  Dutch.  Hertha;  Ft, 
Berthe;  Ger,,  Bertha;  /(.,  Berta;  i-a/..  Bertha;  Sio., 


MISCELLANY 
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,      .„_..       Fr., 

Bertrand;  Ger.,  Bertram. 

Berwick  (Mr'-U).  This  is  a  contraction  of  Aber- 
vrick,  the  meaning  of  wliicb  is  a  town  (wick),  at 
the  mouth  taber)  of  a  river. 

Bessie.     Corrupted  from  Eliiabeth. 

Blbllolheque  Nationals  (beJ^-A-toV  TiAs.y6n- 
mol-).  That  is,  ''National  Librarv,"  the  great 
French  library,  the  largest  in  tlie  world. 

Big  Sandy  Blver,  Kp.  From  its  extensive  eand 
bara,  the  Indian  names  TaUtroi,  Chaileroi,  and 
ChaUeTwha  being  from  a  similar  application. 
KnuAn  to  the  Miamis  as  Wepepocontcepewe,  by  the 
Delawares  as  Sikeaetpt,  "Salt  River." 

Blnnenhot  (Mn'-nln-luif).  Originally,  the  palace 
of  Count  William  of  Holland,  at  The  Hague.  It  is 
an  irregular  agglomeration  of  buildings,  jn  pEUl 
medieval,  inclosing  a  court  in  which  stands  the 
Hall  of  the  Knights,  a  brick,  chapel-like,  gabled 
structure  with  turrets,  now  used  as  a  depository 

Birmingham  (bir'-mln^Cm).  Probably  a  patro- 
nymic from  the  Bierings;  tiam,  a  home  or  family 
residence,    literally    "a    place    of    shelter''    from 


Hen 


is  its  name  from  the  Spanish 
province  of  Biscaya  or  Viscaya,  meaning  the  land 
of  the  Basques  or  Vaaks. 

Bismarck  (feU'-mar*:).  City  in  St.  Frangois 
County,  Missouri,  city  in  Burleigh  County,  North 
Dakota  (capital  of  State),  and  many  other  places, 
named  for  Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck  of  Oermany. 

Black  Sea.  Probably  because  it  abounds  with 
black  rocks.  Another  explanation  is  that  it  is  so 
called  from  its  frequent  storms  and  fogs.  The 
Greeks  calleil  it  Euxine,  from  euxiiua,  "hospitable," 
disliking  its  original  name,  ATVTwaj  "inhospitable." 

Blaekslone  Blvor,  B.  I.  In  memory  of  William 
Blackatone,  an  Episcopal  minister,  the  first  white 
settler  of  Rhode  Island.  Indian  name  of  stream 
Kehetuck,  "great  river,"  changed  afterwards  to 
Paicliickfi,  meaning  "the  forks,      from  Pochaijick, 

Blaise  (blOi).  In  France  the  name  oF  the  saint 
Is  found  written  Blaise,  and  in  Germanv  Blaes. 
In  Latin  it  occurs  as  Blosius  and  Blavius.  It  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Roman  name  Blatiut, 
which  Statius  renders  "tisper."  Danith,  Bhtaius; 
DuUh,  Blasius;  Fr.,  Blaise;  Oer.,  Blasius;  /(., 
Biagio;    Lai.,  Blasius;   Sp.,  Bias;   Sw.,  Blasius. 

Blenheim  (bUn'-tm)  Palace.  A  mansion  at 
Woodstock,  Oxfordshire,  England,  built  by  Van- 
brugh  at  national  cost,  1705-16,  for  the  first  Duke 
of  Marlborough. 

Bine  Grotto.  A  celebrated  cavern  on  the  shore 
of  Capri  in  Italy. 


-  .,  established  in  1445,  formally  opened  In 
1483,  and  reestablished  by  Sir  Thomaa  Bodley 
in  1597-1602. 

Boer  (beor.)  Applied  to  Dutch  inhabitants  al 
the  country  districts  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  la 
the  German  name  for  farmers  and  agriculturists. 
The  English  word"boor"  originally  had  the  same 

Bohemia  (bd-fit'-ml^).  The  country  of  the  Boil. 
""      '   habitants  were  called  by  Tacitus  Bahani,  or 


Bols  de  BonloKne  (Atcd  dH  baa-tBn'-if&).  A  park  in 
Paris  reached  by  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  avenue  of 
the  Grande  Armee,  or  the  avenue  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.      It  literally  means  "boulogne  wood." 

Bols  de  Vlncennei  (baa  da  vdn-tln').  A  public 
park  in  Paris  larger  than  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It 
contains  a  farm  for  agricultural  experiments,  a 
drill-ground,  a  race-course,  eto.  Literally,  "wood 
of  Vincennes." 

Boise  Iboi'-za),  City,  Idaho.  From  the  river  on 
which  It  was  located,  the  latter  named  by  tho 
French  Riviert  Bniae,  "woody  river,"  its  banks 
lieing  thickly  lined  with  woods. 

Bokhara  (b6-kd'-rd).  The  treasury  of  sciences, 
or  "town  of  learning";  the  chief  town  in  a  State 
of  the  same  name. 

Bolivia  (b^tc'-I-d.  Spanish,  bS-W-tii-a).  To 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  General  Simon  Bolivar, 
''theUberatorotPeru.^' 

Bologna  t^bd-t6n'-ya),  and  Bologne.  Named  from 
the  Boii,  originally  Bononia. 

Bombay     (bOrn-bi').     Named    after    an    Indian 

Soddess  Bombe,  but  translated  by  the  PortugueM 
ito  Bam.bahia,  "good  bay." 

Boniface  (bSn'-i-fdi).  From  the  Latin  Boni- 
faciyxa,  name  of  several  popes;  this,  in  turn,  from 
iwTie/acio,  "to  do  good,"  henee,  a  "well-doer." 
itanwA  Bonifacius;  Duich,  Bonifaciua;  fr.,  Boni- 
face; Ger..  Ilonifaz,  or  BonifaciuB;  /!.,  Bonifacio; 
Lai.,  Bonifacius;   Sw.,  Bonifacius. 

Bordeaux  (bdr-do').  Literally  means  "the  dwel- 
ling on  the  water";  borda,  "a  dwelling." 

BoTghcic  (bdr-ga'.isy  Palace.  A  famous  Roman 
palace,  seat  of  the  Borghese  family,  and  noted  for 
Its  art  collections.  It  was  built  toward  the  end  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century  by  Uartino  Lungbi  and 
Flaminio  Poniio. 

Borgne  ibOm'y")  Lake.  La.  French  word,  mean- 
ing "IJlind  of  one  eye,"  or  "one-eyed,"  application 
never  been  explained;  the  legendary  denvation  ia 
that  some  peculiar  modem  eyclops  was  encountered 
on  its  shares.  The  word  also  bears  the  translation 
of  "dingy,"  which  no  doubt  is  the  cause  of  the  use 
of  the  word,  given  from  a  local  firat  impression. 

Borneo  (Mr'-fl^-d).  Comes  from  the  Malay 
Brunei,  once  the  name  of  the  largest  city  on  tha 
island,  and  changed  by  the  Portuguese  to  Borneo. 

Bosnia  (bdi'tif-d).  The  country  traversed  by 
the  r        


phorUE    (bdi'-Jo^r&i)      A    Greek    term    com- 

of    boiiB,    "an   ox,      and    porui,    "a   ford," 

luding  to  the  legend  that  when  lo  was  transformed 
mto  a  cow  she  forded  this  strait.  Hence  the  popu- 
lar meaning,  "The  passage  of  the  ox." 

Boston  (Mji'-tfin,  b6:^-liin).  City  in  Massachu* 
setts.  By  some  authorities  the  name  is  said  to 
have  been  given  in  honor  of  John  Cotton,  vicar  of 
St.  Bodolph's  church  In  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land, and  one  of  the  lirst  clergymen  in  the  American 
Boston.  Others  say  it  was  named  before  the 
arrival  of  John  Cotton,  for  three  prominent  colo- 
nists from  Boston,  England.  The  tracing  for  the 
word  Boston  elicits  that  in  the  Seventh  Century  a 
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tiaoted  into  Botolplwlion,  Bot-oa-toa,  Gn>Uy  Boatou, 
Boaton,  Haai.,  owing  to  its  hilla,  was  called  by  the 
Englwh  Trinumntaine  or  TTemorU,  "three  hills" 
(Beacon,  Kopp,  taxi  Fort  Hilla) ;  at  a  court  held  in 
Charlestown,  September  17  (S.  S.),  1630,  "It  is 
orderad  that  Tr! mountain  shall  be  called  Boaton." 
Indian  name  o(  locality  Shawmut,  an  abbreviation 
of  JIfuifuincooninuJ:,  variously  translated  aa  "living 
fountwna,"  "free  lands  or  unnlaimed  lands." 

Botanr  Bar.  ^o  called  by  Captain  Cook  from 
the  great  variety  of  plants  which  he  found  growing 
on  its  shorea  when  exploring  it  in  the  j-ear  1770. 

BraniBPOotra  (brd-md-pAt'-Jnl).  River  ot  India, 
of  SaiiHcrit  ori^n,  meaning  "the  offspring  of 
Brahma,"  or  "Brahma's  son. 

Bnndmbniv  (bran.'-<Un-bd6rg).  A  former  mar- 
gravate  aod  electorate  of  the  German  Empire,  the 
nucleus  of  the  kingdom  of  Pruasla.  The  name 
means  "forest  fortre«." 

Brandrwlne  Bimt,  PeAn.  Called  by  the  fir^t 
settlers,  the  Swedes,  Fith-Jdln,  "Rsh  creek."  Its 
present  name  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  thi 
of  a  Dutch  vessel  laden  with  brandy,  or  Ijrand- 
Other  authoritiea  derive  it  front  Andrew  Bi 
wine,  who  owned  lands  near  Its  mouth,  in  early 
days.  A  third  theory  is  that  the  slough  near 
Dowoington  discharged  its  muddy  waters  into  the 
creek,  tmgins  it  the  color  of  brandy,  A  celebrated 
battle  was  fiiught  there,  which  accounts  for  the 
name  being  given  to  eight  places  in  the  country. 

BrawnoH  (tn-dt'-n^),  CoUege.  The  term  brazen- 
tune  or  braaenose  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  braien- 
kimte,  or  "brewing  house, 

Braill  ibrd-iil").  Named  from  the  color  of  its 
dye-woods,  brcaa,  "a  live  coal-" 

Braioi  (bra' -i6i)  Rlrer.  Tex.  As  named  bv 
the  Spaniards  Srazoi  de  Dioi,"arm  of  Ood."  The 
Bpaniards  established  a  mission  on  its  banks  some 
thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  San  Saba,  and 
the  guard  having  been  called  away,  the  Indians 
descended  on  the  mission,  completely  destroying 
it.  When  the  soldiery  returned  their  loss  waa 
quickly  discovered,  and  searching  for  a  solution 
they  found  in  the  river  many  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  depredators,  still  floating  in  its  eddies;  as  they 
could  discern  no  marks  of  violence  they  pronounced 
It  a  retributive  miracle  done  by  the  "arm  of  Ood." 
The  river  then  received  its  name  of  Snuos  de  Diot. 

Branner  (brin'-i^)  Pass.  The  lowest  pass  over 
the  main  chain  of  the  Alps.  It  is  situated  In  the 
Tyrol  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Innsbruck ; 
has  been  used  since  Roman  times ;  Is  traversed  by  a 
railway  (since  1867),  and  is  the  main  line  of  travel 
between  Italy  and  Germany.      Height,  4,485  feet. 

Breton  (bri^C-un)  Cape.  Discovered  by  marlneni 
from  Brittany. 

Brian  (brl^on)  or  Brlant.  Names  derived  fttun 
the  Irish  name  Brian,  which  has  been  rendered 
^'warrior  of  great  strength"  {hri-^in').  According 
to  some  it  has  been  Anglicised  to  Bernard. 

Bridcet  (brli'-tl).  Mr.  Arthur  derives  this  female 
name  from  Gaelic  brighid,  "fiery  dart"  or  "shining 
bright,"  and  he  says  tlie  Gaelic  word  signifies 
also  a  hostage;  Armstrong  renders  brighuU  "a 
hostage."  DanisA,  BirgitCc;  Dutch,  Brigetta;  Ft., 
"  ■   ■  ■        "         "  '  -■    .   /,._    Brigida,    or    Brigita; 


,_.Bonaln_ ,  .. ._     ..  .. 

in  aussex,  Kngland,  situated  on  the  Engli 

nel.      It    Is    the    leading    seaoide    resort    in    Great 

Britain. 

Bristol.  R.  I.  From  the  town  of  same  name  in 
En^and.  Derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  words  bra, 
"bnghc,"  sioJ,  "place." 

Britain  (brU'-tln  or  brW-n).  From  brWt  meaning 
"to  punt."  The  British  poets  called  It  Inii  gun/n, 
"white  island,"  which  answers  to  the  Roman  name 
AOiion.  It  is  sud  that  it  was  known  to  the  Pheni- 
tiKaawm  Barat-Artac,  or  "  the  land  of  tin,"  as  far  back 


as  the  year  1037  B.  C.     Some  Gve  hundml  ; 
afterwards  the  island  was  alluded  to  by  the  Ron 
under  the  name  of  Britannia,  which  aubaequmtly 
became  shortened  into  Britain. 

British  ColmnbU.  The  only  portion  of  North 
America  that  retains  the  name  of  the  discoverer  of 
the  New  World,  with  the  exception  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

British  MuMum.  A  celebrated  museum  »i. 
Great  Russell  Street,  Bloonubury,  London,  founded 
in  1753. 

Brittaor  (twHU'-td-nl).  In  French,  BTAame,  com- 
prised the  land  appropriated  by  the  kings  of  Britain, 
and  was  originally  called  Armorita,  a  Celtic  Dame 
meaning  the  land  "by  the  sea." 

Broad  River,  8.  C.  The  Indian  name  givMi  by 
the  Catawbas  was  Eswan  Huppeday,  or  "Line 
River,"  because  it  was  the  established  line  betire«& 
the  Cherokeea  and  Catawba  tribes. 

Broadway.  The  principal  business  street  <rf 
New  York,  extending  from  Bowling  Green  noitit- 
Central  Park  for  about  six  miles. 
len  (brOK^n).  or  Blocbsbeis  (^ktf-birg), 
ef  summit  of  the  Han  Mountains,  and  the 
mountain  in  northern  Germany,  aituated 

=::_;::;-■"■    — 

Village  In  Westchester  County.  Ner 
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joy,"   hence,   "the  city 


.    -    ^.. )   of    Saxony,    Prussia.     It   is    the 

Roman  ''         "■       " 

York.      Named    for   Jonas    or    Jacob    BmocK,    . 
early  settler. 

Brooklyn.  City  in  New  York,  oomiptioa  of  the 
Dutch  name  Breuckelen  from  a  vilbge  in  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  Holland.  The  name  sigaiees 
broken  up  land,  or  marshy  land." 

BruKes  (brfi'-jii.  French,  brush).  In  Belgium. 
" a  city  with  many  bridges "  ;  brucibe,  "abridge." 

Brussels  (brOi'-cUz),  or  Bruxelles.  lleaning^  "the 
seat  or  site  on  the  marsh  " ;  brocjb,  "a  marah/'  and 
tdi.  "a  house." 

Bryan.    Same  aa  Brian. 

Bucharsst    {bu-ka-rt^).       From     an    Albanian 
word,  bacurit.    "oleasure. 
ot  enjoymi 

"the  (|weiiing  among  beeches"'   bt 
tree  " ;    "a  home  or  family  dwelling." 

BncklBKham  Palace.  The  London  residence  of 
the  sovereign,  situated  at  the  western  end  of  St. 
James's  Pariii. 

Buda  (ben'-dA).  In  Hungary,took  its  name  from 
Buda.  the  brother  of  ACtila,  as  well  as  Bud-var  and 
Bud-falva,  meaning  "buda's  fort  and  village," 
buda,  "a  hut  or  dwelling." 

Buenos  Ayres  (bu'-ntis  d'-rls  or  dn).  Meaning 
"good  breezes,"  butfn,  "good." 

BuRalo.  A  city  in  New  York,  named  from  the 
stream  "Quffalo  Creek,  on  which  it  Is  located,  the 
stream  receiving  its  name  from  the  frequent  visits 
of  the  American  bison  to  a  salt  spring  which  welled 
up  about  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  'where  the 
buffalo  drinks.' "  Indian  name  of  the  localitv 
Teotahiea  or  TethToeay, ' '  the  place  of  the  baaswood. 
also  aitiiichanne,  "waters  sought  by  the  buffaloes." 
The  name  has  been  given  to  oounUes  in  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin,  numerous  ereeka, 
rivers,  towns,  and  villages. 

Bulgaria  ((MSl-ffa'-rt-d).  A  corruption  of  Vof- 
garia,  meaning  the  "country  peopled  by  the  Volsci." 


'he  Ore 


lulled  these  people  Bvlgais,  b 


BiuUnKtoB  House,  Old*  A  house  standing  hir- 
tween  Bond  Street  and  SackvlUe  Street,  London, 
named  for  Lord  Burlington,  by  whom  it  waa 
built. 

Butte  (b^).  City  In  Montana,  named  frcnn  a 
bare  butte  overlookinic  the  [dace.  The  word  is 
French,  meaning  "snuiH  knoll  or  hill." 

Bustard's  Bay,  Mass.  Waters  dlsoovered  by 
Gosnold,  Uay  21,  1602,  and  by  him  named  "Bay 
of  Hope."      Indian  name  Martomtt. 
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(kOie-a-ak.     Fnncb,  ka-tUUiltk').     Citj 
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the' 

the  Detroit  Ri 

Cadii  (ka'-tliM.  Spaniah,  ka'-thiOi).  From  Oadr, 
meaning  "an  enclosure,  ft  city,  or  forUGed  plsoe," 
and  fctr,  "&  wall." 

Cva>r  laf-tOr).  Some  trannlate  this  name 
"hairy":  Schlegel  bbvb  from  Sanscrit  keia, 
"adorned  with  hair."  It  ia  more  probable,  how- 
ever, of  Persian  oripn,  and  comes  from  the  Penilaa 
sar,  "bead,  highent,  greatest,  chief."  Danith, 
Caaar;  Fr.,  Cesar;  Gtr  Casar  or  Camai;  It., 
Cegare;  Lai..  Cffisar;  Sp.,  Cesar. 

Calm  (Jci'-ro),  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  El 
K&hira,  ''the  victorioua,"  so  called  because  Kfthir 
(Mars),  the  planet  of  victory,  was  visible  on  the 
night  when  the  city  was  founded. 

Cairo  (ka''T6)i  III.  A  local  fancied  adoption  from 
the  Egj^tian  city  Cairo,  In  Its  being  a  sister  loca* 
tlon,  namely,  at  the  mouth  of  a  lane  river. 

Calcutta  {lua-leOf-Ui).  Called  Kalkeittain  early 
annals.  Is  aupposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Tndian 
name  Kali-Kata,  the  "dwelling  or  sacred  place  of 
Kali,"  the  wife  of  Siva,     The  KnlikxUi  were  "the 

Shauts  or  passes  leading  to  the  temple  of  the  god- 
csa  Kali    ;   jfaf,  "an  opening  or  passage." 

Caleb.      From  the  Hebrew  Kalcbh,  '"a  dog." 

Calttorftla.  Host  authorities  derive  it  from  the 
two  Spanish  words,  eo^ienis  fomalia,  i,  e.,  "hot 
furnace,"  given  by  Cortes  in  the  year  1S3S  to  the 
peninsula  now  known  as  Old  or  Lower  California, 
of  which  he  was  the  discoverer,  on  account  of  its 
hot  climate.  H.  II.  Bancroft,  In  hia  History  of 
California,  aays  the  name  was  first  given  to  the 
Qulf,  then  to  Lower  California. 

Catlromla,  OuU  of.  Variously  called  Mar  de 
Cortez  and  Mar  Bermcja  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
former  in  honor  of  Hernando  Cortes,  the  latter, 
meaning  "bright  reddish  color,"  literally,  "Red 
Sea,"  through  its  resemblance  in  color  to  the  Red 
Sea.  The  French  applied  their  translation  of 
Bemejo,  namely  Vtrmeiile,  from  which  the  English 
adaptation,  Vermillian  Sea.     (See  also  California.) 

Calton  {k6i'-Um)  HIU.  A  height  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Edinburjih. 

Calumet  ikHi'-ii-mU).  River  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  county  and  village  in  Wisconsin,  and 
seven  other  places  in  the  country.  A  Canadian 
corruption  of  the  French  Chalemd,  which  literally 
means  "little  reed,"  but  which,  in  its  comiptea 
form,  refers  to  the  "pipe  of  peace"  used  by  the 
Indians  to  ratify  treaties.  Haines  derives  the 
word  from  calamo,  "honey  wood." 

Carabrla  (jtdm -6rl-d).  The  original  name  for 
Wales,  ao  called  on  account  of  the  Cmyri,  or  Klmri, 
who  peopled  it. 

Cambrldjte  {kam'-brif].  City  in  Middlesex 
County,  Masaachuaetta,  so  named  for  the  English 
university  town,  after  the  general  court  decided  to 
establish  a  colleee  there.  Twenty-two  other  places 
bear  the  name  of  the  English  town,  two  having  the 
BuHii  "port"  and  one  "springs."  The  English 
name  is  usually  supposed  to  mean  "the  bridge  over 
the  river  Cam,"  the  real  name  of  which  is  the 
Oranla. 

Camden.  N.  J.  In  honor  of  the  dlatingulshed 
English  statesman,  Earl  of  Camden  (Cambden). 

Camilla  (td-mW'-M).  The  feminine  of  Camiilus. 
.Fr,  Camille;   /!.,  Camilla;    Loj.,  Garni  tla. 

Camiilus  {M-mW-la*).  Some  translate  this 
name  "  attendant  at  a  sacrifice."  The  Roman  name 
was  probably  corrupted  from  the  Arabic,  Katen^El, 
signifying  "oracle  of  Ood." 

CampapiB  di  Boraa  IMm-jian'-yi  di  rd'-md). 
A  large  plain  in  Italy,  surronnding  Rome,  lying 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sabine  and 
Aiban  mountains. 

Campanile  (bdm-pd-nJ'-M)  of  Hlotlo.  A  famous 
tower  near  theDuomo,  at  Florence,  Italy,  begim  by 


the  architect,  Oiotto,  In  1334,  and  after  bis  deatfa, 
in  1337,  continued  by  Andrea  Pisano, 

Canaan  (iM'-ndn).  The  "Land  of  Canaan"  la 
interpreted  to  mean  "lowland,"  from  Semitic  htna, 
"to  humble,"  "subdue,"  gener^ly  denoting  In  tho 
Oid  Testament  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea  extending  to  the  HediterrairaaD. 
Originally,  It  comprised  only  the  strip  of  land,  from 
t«n  to  fifteen  miles  In  breadth  and  150  in  length, 
shut  in  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  extendiiw  from  the  Bay  of  Antioch  to 
the  promontory  of  the  Cermal,  i.  e,,  southern 
Phenicia,  Later,  the  name  was  extended  to  the 
whole  territory  west  of  the  Jordan. 

Canada  (lUn'-d-dd),  Called  La  NeuwUt  Fnmet 
by  the  French  settlers,  is  probably  the  native  word 
Kanaia,  which  means  "a  collection  of  huts  or  wig- 

CanandalRtiB  (kdn-^n-dOf-gtiii').  Lake  town  In 
Ontario  County,  New  York  and  village  in  Lenawes 
County,  Michigan,  An  IniUan  word,  the  derivation 
of  which  la  in  dispute,  MoiKan  defines  it  as  "a 
place  selected  for  settlement,  a  "choaen  spot"; 
Haines,  "a  town  set  off."  Others  have  thought 
the  word  to  be  derived  from  CahnandaligicaJt, 
"sleeping  beauty,"  while  another  theory  is  that  It 
is  corrupted  from  the  Seneca  Indian,  Genundtwali- 
ffuah,  "great  hill  people,"  so  called  from  a  large  blU 
near  the  lake, 

Canaveral  (lbd-ndr'.£r-di)  Cape.  Fla.  Named  by 
the  Spaniards;  a  Spanish  word  meaning  "tHfc  land 
of  the  rose  tree," 

Candia  (iMri'-cK-d).  From  the  Arabic  Khandae, 
"the  island  of  trenches," 

Caaterbnrr  (Wn'-Mr-Mr-i:).  A  corruption  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Caiituxirabyrig,  "the  forts  or  strong- 
holds of  the  Cantwere,  or  men  of  Cant"  (Kent). 

Cape  Colony.  A  British  colony  in  South  Africa 
is  so  called  after  the  parent  settlement  at  Ciqw 
Town,  which  dates  from  the  year  1826. 

Cape  Fear  River.  N.  C.  Was  originally  named 
by  the  English  Charltt  River,  Afterward  the  name 
of  Cape  Fair  River  was  adopted  from  the  Atlantic 
capie  of  that  name,  the  stream  being  located  by 
navigators  as  "coming  in  back  of  Cape  Fair." 
Subsequently  corrupted  to  Fear. 

Cape  Horn.     The  moat  southern  point  of  South 


n  bv  Schonti 


■ho 


after  tfoo     , 

place  in  North  Holland. 

Cape  May,  Ta.  Was  so  named  by  the  Dutch 
commander,  Captain  Cornel lua  Jacobse  May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Discovered  by  Bartholo- 
mew de  Dial  in  1487,  waa  so  named  (Cabo  de  Bon 
Eaperance)  by  John  II,,  King  of  Portugal,  who 
finding  that  Diai  had  reached  the  eitremity  of 
Africa,  regarded  it  as  a  favorable  augury  for  future 

CapitoHne  7folp'-U-«-ln)  HIU,  The.  One  of  the 
aeven  hilla  of  ancient  Rome,  northwest  of  the 
PaUtine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  on  which 
the  Capitol  was  erected.  After  the  construction  of 
tho  Servian  wall  it  constituted  the  citadel  of  the 
city.  On  its  southwestern  summit  was  the  famed 
Tarpeian  Rock;  on  Its  northeastern  summit  rose 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitollnus.  The  modem 
capitol  stands  between  the  two  summits.  From 
the  Capitoline  the  Forum  Roraanum  extends  Its 
long,  narrow  area  toward  the  southeast,  skirting  the 
northern  foot  of  the  Palatine, 

Capitoline  Huseiun.  A  famous  museum  of 
antiquities  in  Rome,  It  was  founded  in  1471  by 
Sixtus  IV,,  who  presented  the  papal  collections  to 
the  Roman  people,  and  designated  the  Capitol  as 
the  place  where  the  art-treasures  of  Rome  should  be 
preserved.  ■ 

Capri  (ka'-pny.  Signifies  "the  idand  of  goal*," 
being  derived  from  the  Latin  ooper,  a  he-goat. 

Caribbean  (kOr-Vi-bi'-tn)  Sea.  Washes  the  terrl- 
toiy  of  the  Caribba,  whoae  name  mewu"  cruel  men." 
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Camatlc.    Named  from  Camatft,  a  tribe. 

Canillna  {kaT-6-ll'.nA).  Niune  given  to  two 
fitat«e,  North  and  South  Carolina.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Jean  Ribault 
visited  the  resioD  and  named  it  Carolina  in  honor  of 
ble  king,  Charles  IX.  of  France,  but  the  name  never 
came  into  general  use  and  soon  disappeared.  About 
1628,  this  name  was  applied  de&nitely  to  that  part 
of  the  country  lying  between  Virginia  and  Florida, 
having  been  given  iu  honor  of  Charles  I.  of  England. 
In  an  old  manuscript,  now  in  London^he  foilowing 
maybefound;  "1629-30,  Feb.  10.  The  Attomey- 
Oeneml  is  prayed  to  grant  by  Patent  2  Degreea  in 
Carolina,"  etc.  In  1663,  the  name  was  deSaitely 
toplied  to  the  province  granted  to  proprietors  by 
CharlM  II.  of  England.  This  province  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  reigning  king,  and  thus  the  old 
name  given  in  honor  of  Charles  I.  was  retained. 

Csrollne  (kAr'S-tln  or  i(n).  From  Carolua,  from 
root  of  Charles.  Daniih,  Caroline;  Dutch,  Caro- 
lina; Fr.,  Caroline;  Ger.,  Canitine  or  KaroUne; 
/(.,  Carolina;  Lot.,  Carolina;  Sjv.,  Karolina. 

Camllne  lilands.  Discovered  by  Lopei  de 
Villalobos  in  1543,  and  named  after  Charles  V., 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  first  king  of  8pain. 

Cupatblani  (,htr-pa'^l~lln.).  The  range  of 
mountains  north  of  Hungary,  Is  a  name  derived 
from  Krapal  or  Karpa,  the  local  name  of  the  main 
chain,  which  is  explained  by  the  Slavonic  root 
ehrbf  signifying  a  "ndge"  or     range  of  hills." 

Cor^ra  (tfl-rO'-rd),  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Masso-e-Carrara,  Italy.  It  is  famous  for  the 
neighboring  quarries  of  marble. 

Carrie,  Carry.  Female  names  corrupted  from 
Carolioe. 

Carton  City,  Nevada.  In  honor  of  Christopher 
Canon;  or,  as  more  widely  known,  "Kit"  Carson, 
the  noted  frontiersman  and  hunter, 

Cmrthafe.  From  Kartha-hadtha,  "the  new  city," 
In  opposition  to  Utica,  "the  old." 

Casa  d'om  (kH'-tA  dd'-rfi).  A  noted  palace  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century.  It  has  been  marred  by 
It  has  three  stories,  divided  vertically 


round,  and  in  the  -rr— 

ETaceful  Foliated  arcades  set  between  larger  arches. 
The  right-hand  division  consists  of  ornamented 
paneling,  also  set  between  decorated  arches.  Above 
there  is  a  picturesque  cresting  in  marble.  To 
beauty  of  form  this  facade  adds  great  and  divetsilied 
charm  of  color  in  Its  incrusted  and  Inlaid  marbles. 

CasGo  Bar,  Me.  From  an  Italian  word,  meaning 
"crane."     Hence  "Crane  Bay." 

Casper.     See  Jasper. 

Caspian  (k&^-pl-an).  The  F.uropean  name  of 
the  great  inland  sea  of  Asia,  was  so  called  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  Cospii,  a  tribe  who,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  dwell  on  its  westem  shore,  probably  in 
the  djHtrict  of  Jssp,  which  is  supposed  to  preserve  | 

Cassandra  (kAa-Mn'-drA).  Mr.  Arthur  translates 
this  name  "inflaming  one  with  love."  It  b  feminine 
of  the  Greek  KatmndTot.  Ft.,  Cassandre;  /)., 
Cassandra;  Lai.,  Caasandra. 

Catawba  Blver,  K.  C.  So  named  from  the 
"CatawbawB,"  a  tribe  of  Indians. 

Catawlssa  (I^t-d-ioIs'-Ad)  Blver,  Pa.  From  the 
Delaware  Indian  word  Gattawissa,  "getting  fat." 

Catharine  (IbdUt'-d-rfTi) .  The  real  name  of 
Catharine  of  Alexandria,  the  patron  saint  ol 
gir^s  and  virgins,  was  Dorothea.  St.  Jerome  says . 
she  had  the  name  of  Catharine  from  the  Syrias 
ktUiar  or  kaiher,  "a  crown,"  because  she  wore  the  i 
triple  crown  of  martyrdom,  virginity,  and  wisdom. ! 
The  proper  derivation  of  the  word  is  from  the 
Qreek  Kaiharoa,  "pure";  and,  therefore,  the  cor- 
rect spelling  of  the  name  is  Catharine  or  Katharine. 
Danish,  Catharine ;  Dutch,  Catharina;  .Fr  Cather- 
ine;  Oer.,   Katharine;   Or.,   Katharine;   11.,  Goto- 1 


rin»;    Lot.,  Catbarina;    Bum.,  Ekaterino,  or  Yeka- 
terina;  Sp.,  Catalina;  Ste.,  Katarina. 

Catsklll    Honntalns,    N.    Y.     Name    originally 
applied  to  the  river  (Kill)  by  the  Dutch,  and  trwis- 
ferred     to     the     mountains,      KaiakiU,     "panther 
1  the  numerous  panthers  or  lynxea  (cat- 
laU)    formerly   infesting   the   t 


creek,"  from  the  i 


iuntains~were~called~kataber^l>y  the  Dutch. 

CattarauKUB  {kat-id-rO'-giii)  River.  N.  T.  From 
an  Iroquois  Indian  word,  which  may  be  transloited, 
"bad  spelling  ahore." 

Cavaliers.  The  adherents  of  Charlca  I.  and 
Charles  II.  during  the  civil  war;   also  called  Hoyal- 


applied  to  the  lake,  which  is  thirt 


>rgan  den' 
uf"  while 


is  thirty-eight  _ 

ind  one-half  miles  ivide. 

derives  it   from  Gmeufui^,   "the  mucky 


pulled  out  of  the  water."  One  of  the  six  nations 
of  Indians  was  bo  called.  Six  small  places  in  tbe 
country  bear  this  name. 

CaienoTia  (kOi-i-nA'-vi-il).  Lake  and  town  in 
Madison  County,  New  York,  named  by  its  founder. 
Col.  Joiin  Llnlthaen,  for  Theophitus  Caienove, 
general  agent  of  the  Holland  Land  Company. 

Cerll(««'-(U,«!s'-i/,8«s'-U).  A  male  name  derived 
from  the  Latm  Cecilua  or  Caciiiu*.  a  diminutive 
of  eaeui,  "blind,"  or  " dim-alehted.  Cecil  is  also 
found  as  a  female  name.  Dutch,  Cedlius;  Fr., 
Cecil; ;  Lea..  Ciecilius, 

Cecilia  («*-fftZ'-l-d).  A  baptismal  name  derived 
from  Ccecilia,  feminine  of  Ctecilus.  See  CecIL 
DvUA,  Cecilia;  .Fr.,  Cecile;  /(.,  Cecilia;  Lai., 
Cscllia. 

Celestial  Empire.  Applied  to  the  Chinese  Krn- 
pi  re,    because    Its    early    rulers    were    all    celestial 

Central  Parte.  The  principal  park  in  New  York, 
extending  from  5gtb  Street  to  110th  Street,  and 
from  Filth  Avenue  to  Eighth  Avenue.  It  was 
designed  by  Olmsted  and  Vaux,  and  contaJna 
besides  numerous  drives,  the  Mall,  the  Croton 
Reservoirs,  Cleopatra's  Needle  (the  Obelisk),  tbe 
Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  ete.  Length  two  and 
one-half  miles;  area,  about  840  acres. 

Certosa  (eMr-W'-afl).  A  former  Carthusian  mon- 
astery, at  Pavio,  Italy,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
splendid  existing. 

Cerlon  l_si'-lBti,ae-len').  Portuguese  Sdm  is  but 
a  part  of  the  original  Sanskrit  SinhtUo-daipa,  "tbe 
island  of  lions."  Marco  Polo,  seemingly  deriving  his 
knowledge  from  Javanese  sources,  calls  it  Seilan, 
whence  the  Portuguese  forms  Cilan  and  CeUaon, 
from  the  last  of  which  the  En^lsh  form  Ceylon 
has  been  obtained. 

Champ  de  Mara  (sT^an-dH-'nitrs') .  In  early 
French  institutional  history,  an  annual  political 
and  military  assembly,  held  in  March.  The  time 
of  meeting  was  changed  to  May  in  the  Eighth 
Century,  and  thereafter  these  aasembUea  wer« 
called  ''Champs  de  Mai." 

Champlaln  (ahim-plan' .  French,  ahUn-piSn.'), 
Lake,  N.  T.  By  its  discoverer  Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain,  in  1609.  Indian  name  Canaderi-Gaarante, 
"mouth  or  door  of  the  country."  Allusion  to  ths 
north  entrance  of  the  lake.  In  the  Abenaqul 
tongue,  called  Petawa^houque,  "alternate  land  and 
water,"  alluding  to  its  numerous  islands.      Iroquois 

Charaps-Elrsees  l»h/ln-te-le-ta').  An  avenue, 
and  the  gardens  surrounding  it,  in  Paris,  extending 
from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  one  and  one-fourth 
miles  to  the  Place  de  I'EtoIle,  celebrated  as  a  place 
of  public  resort.  It  was  acquired  by  tbe  crown  la 
1616,  and  ceded  to  the  city  in  1828. 

Clisrfnc    Cross    idiAr'-ing    hrdt).     A    orosa    in 
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EdwBrd  I., 

.  _jt-80utnwe8t  of  St. 

Paul's,  London.  It  wu  demolished  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  in  1647,  and  restored  by  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  in  1865. 

CbKricB.  From  the  Teutonic,  meaning  "manly" 
or  "noble  spirited,"  Dani*A,  Carl;  Dutch,  Karei; 
Ft.,  Charles;  Cer.,  Karl;  /(.,  Carlo;  Lai.,  CaroiuB; 
Sp.,  Carlos;  Su/.,  Karl. 

Charies  Cape,  Va.  So  named  in  April,  iSOT,  by 
Admiral  Newport,  in  honor  of  "  baby  ''  Charles,  son 
of  James  I.,  afterward  King  Charles  I.,  of  Ensland. 

Chartcsbm,  S.  C.  In  honor  of  Charles  II.  of 
England,  original  settlement  being  called  Charles 
Fort.     The  name  of  Charleston  subfltituted  in  1783. 

Cbarleaton,  Vf.  Va.  Originally  known  as 
"Clendman's  Settlement"  and  "The  Town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elk."  December  19,  1794,  the  name 
of  CharltKloiim  was  fixed  by  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture, but  from  aome  cause  unknown,  through  com- 
mon consent  it  was  changed  to  CkarUMon,  The 
name  Charleatown  waa  eiven  by  George  Clendman, 
its  founder,  in  honor  of  liis  father  Charles. 

CharkiUe  (thar'-Ut).  From  the  Teutonic,  moan- 
ing "noblB-apirited."  Daniah  Charlotte;  Dutch, 
Charlotta;  Fr.,  Charlotte;  Ger.,  Charlotte;  /(., 
Carlotta;  Lot..  Caroletta;   Sp.,  Carlota;   Charlotte. 

Charlotte.  N.  C-  A  compliment  to  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenbun. 

ChaHottenburs  (shaT^-Onitlbrg).  A  city  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  named  from  a 
palace  built  for  Charlotte,  wife  of  Frederick  I.  It 
Is  situated  on  the  Spree,  three  miles  nest  of  Berlin, 
It  is  a  municipality,  pnicticaily  a  part  of  Berlin, 
and  contains  a  royal  palace,  the  tombs  of  the 
Hobenioliems,  a  magnificent  technical  school,  and 
royal  porcctain  factory, 

Charlotte sdlle.  City  in  Virginia,  named  for 
Chartotte  Augusta,  Princess  oF  Wales. 

CharterhoUH.  The  name  of  the  Charterhouse, 
a  (araouB  school  in  London,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
word  Chartre^nt,  that  is,  "Carthusian."  The  Char- 
terhouse was  originally  a  Carthusian  monastery 
founded  in  1371^  but  was  seiied  bv  Henry  VIII. 
The  present  chanty  was  founded  bv  Thomas  Sutton, 
November  8,  1611,  who  died  December  12th  of  the 

Chartists  (cAar'-«*(«).  A  body  of  political 
reformers,  chiefly  working  men,  that  sprang  up  in 
England  about  the  year  1838.  They  disappeared 
as  a  partv  after  1349. 

Chateau  de  MelUaut  (shd-M'  6t  mO-ydn').  Noted 
chiefly  on  account  of  Its  architecture,  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  Due  de  Mortemart  at  St.  Amand  Montrood, 
IVance.  It  received  its  present  great  development 
in  the  florid  pointed  styki  at  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth 
and  the  begmnina  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

ChatswDrth  (chat^ictrth).  A  celebrated  man- 
won  of  tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land. The  interior  is  lavishiy  adorned  with  painU 
ing  and  sculpture,  and  contains  a  splendid  collection 
of  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  some  fineolrl  and 
modem  paintings,  a  Venus  by  Thorwaldaen,  and 
Canova's  Napoleon,  Madame  Letitia,  and  Endy- 
mion.  The  formal  gardens  are  famous.  They  con- 
tain elaborate  fountains  and  fine  conservatories. 

Chaltaboorhee  (cMt-IAJuia'-elU)  Blver.  Trans- 
lated "figured  or  painted  stone,"  from  the  Indian 
Chatehacne,    chatto,    "atone,"    hoche,    "marked    or 

ChattanooRa  (dUU-ti-nOV-i/i).  Oty  in  Hamilton 
County,  Tennessee,  and  creek  In  Qeorgia.  From 
the  Cherokee  Indian  word,  meaning  "crow's  nest" 
or  "eagle's  nest." 

Chaucer's  Inn.  the  "  Tabard."  This  old  London 
tavern,  immortaliied  by  Chaucer  as  the  "Tabard," 
was  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire  of  1676.  •  Upon  its 
restoration  the  name  was  changed  to  the  "Talbot," 
or  Dop,  which  name  It  retained  until  about  1873, 
when  It  was  demolished. 


eat,  since  1874,  of  the 


"fog^y  place."  Another  derivation  gives  the 
meaning  as  "bag  tied  in  the  middle,"  referring  to 
the  shape  of  the  lake.  It  is  also  said  (o  mean 
"place  where  a  child  was  washed  away."  Dr. 
Peter  Wilson,  an  educated  Seneca,  aays  It  is  literally 


Anoth 


a  taken 


Othe; 


^ven  are  "place  of  easy  death,"  "place  where  one 
ras  lost." 
Cheapslde    (chlj^-tid).     The   central,    eaat-ond- 


a 


a  large  open  common.  Formerly  the  road 
skirted  the  West  Cheap,  or  market  place,  was  c 
tinguislied  from  the  East  Cheap.  The  West  Ch< 
was  a  spacious  open  area  from  which  there  bnncl 
streets  of  booths  and  shops  of  the  type  maae 
familiar  by  revivals  of  Old  London.  Cheapnde,  of 
course,  ran  by  the  side  of  the  market-place. 
_  Cheboygan  {tU-boi'-gan).  River,  county,  and 
city  in  Michigan.  An  Indian  word,  variously  mter- 
preted.  Haines  says  it  is  composed  of  two  words, 
che,  "great,"  and  poygan,  "pipe."  Another  deriva- 
tion gives  the  mea^ng,^  the  river  that  comes 
out  of  the  pound."  The  Michigan  Historical 
Society  gives  Chabictgan,  "a  place  of  ore." 

Chemmig  (lAJ-mOno')  River.  Indian  word,  sig- 
nifying "big  bom,^  or  "  hora-in-the-water ''; 
called  by  the  Delawarcs  eonongue,  a  similar  signi- 
fication to  the  Iroqviois. 

Chenango  (ahi-nJing'-gBI  Blver,  N.  Y.  From  an 
Iroquois  word,  och^nung,     bull  thistles." 

Chepstow  (chtp'-sl6).  A  town  in  Monmouth- 
shire, England,  situated  on  the  Wye,  thirteen  milea 
northwest  of  Bristol.  It  contains  the  ruins  of 
Chepstow  Castle,  a  fortress  of  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Centuries,  with  high  walls  and  maadve 
cylindrical  towers. 

Chesapeahe  (chlt^-d-plk).  Bay  in  Maryland 
which  gives  name  to  several  places  in  the  country. 
An  Iru^an  name  variously  explained.  Heckewelder 
says  It  Is  corrupted  from  Ttchitchwapeki,  which  is 
compounded  of  kitihi,  "highly  salted,"  and  met, 
"a  body  of  standing  water,  a  pond,  a  bay."  Others 
give  ehe,  "great,"  and  eepi,  "waters,  Boaman 
interprel«  it  as  "mother  of  waters."  W.  W.  Tooker 
says  that  the  early  form  was  Cheaopiooc,  from 
k'che-»tpi-ack,  "country  on  a  great  nver.  The 
waters  were  called  by  the  English,  Bay  of  St.  Mary. 

Chester.  Caster.  Cesler.  Places  whose  names 
terminate  with  either  of  these  words  wer«  sites  ol 
castles  built  by  the  Romans  in  Great  Britwn. 

Chesuneook  I.abo.  Me.      Indian, ""^- 


Chaunk,  " 


ir  Schunk  being  the  sound  made  by  a  wild 

me  OsAi-en'].  Oiunties  in  Colorado,  Kan- 
>Jebraska.  mountain  in  Colorado,  rivers  in 
in   Lararoi* 


County,  Wyoming,  and  several  sn 
named  for  the  Indfan  tribe.  Tlie  word  is 
a  corruption  of  the  French  ehifti,  "  dog. 


robably 
applied 

those  "at   present 


neighboring  t 
Known  as  Chcyennes.  it  was  trie  cubujiu  lur 
Indians  to  calf  themselves  by  the  name  which 
signified  "men"  and  to  call  neighboring  tribes  by 
aome  opprobrious  epithet.  The  word  waa  doubt- 
less introduced  bv  the  early  French  traders, 

Ctalantl  (ki^n'^y.  A  group  of  mount^ns  near 
Siena,  Italy,  in  Tuscany.     It  gives  name  to  cel»- 

Chicago  Ithl-kO'-gB).  City  and  river  in  Itllnt^ 
The  origin  of  the  word  Is  from  the  Indian,  being  a 
derivation  bv  elision  and  French  annotation  from 
the  word  Chickaugong.  Col.  Samuel  A,  Starrow 
uaed  the  name  in  a  letter  to  Geo.  Jacob  Brown,  in 
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1816,  as  [oiknra:  "The  river  Chicaco  (or  in  E[«- 
liah  'Wild  Onion  River')."  Schoolcraft  In  ISS) 
said:  "Its  bonks  produce  abucdftntly  the  wild 
upecit^  of  cpp&  ot  leek."  Bishop  Barasa  giv^: 
"From  Cliica^  or  8ikag.  'skunk/  a.  kind  of  wild 
oat."  John  rumer  defines  skunk  as  tliMakg; 
onion,  she-gaii'ia-iriniht,  "skunk  weed."  When 
the  word  first  appesrpd  the  country  was  inhabitod 

Chlrkahomlnr  (cAlfc-d-Mm'-i-nl).  River  in  Vir- 
ginia, which,  according  to  De  \''ere,  la  named  from 
the  Indian  word,  Checaluiminmd,  "land  of  much 
min,"  so  called  because  it  flows  throueh  fertile 
lowlanils.  Hrckewrldrr,  however,  says  that  it  Is 
corrupted  from  Tgchikene-^mahoni,  ''  a  lick  fre- 
quented by  turkeys." 

Chick amaiuta  {eAlk-d-mA'-gd)  River,  Tenn.  From 
aCherokee  Indian  word,  meaning  "river  of  death." 

Chlcopec  (chUf-a-pi)  Mass.  An  Indian  word, 
meaning   "the   birch-bark   place,"    or   "the   cedar 

Chill  (cAU'-l)  or  Chile  (ekU'-i).  A  Peruvian 
name  denoting  "land  of  snow." 

ChlUlcothe  (chU-l-k6lh'-t).  Cities  In  Ohio  and 
niinois,  and  towns  in  Wapello  County,  Iowa,  and 
Livingston  County,  Missouri,  named  from  an 
Indian  tribe.  The  word  is  said  to  mean  "town" 
or  "city," 

OhUkm  {tkU'-Bn.  French,  the-y^').  A  eaatie 
in  Vaud,  SwiCirriand,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Geneva.  It  covers  an  isolated  rock  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  ^nd  is  a  verj-  picturcsquo  combination  of 
semicircuiar  and  square  towers  and  machicolated 
curteUtiB  grouped  about  a  higher  central  tower.  It 
is  famous  in  literature  and  song,  eapeoially  as  the 
prison  of  Bonnivard,  a  defender  of  Swiss  liberties 
against  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century. 

Chtllem  (cAa'-«rn)  Hundreds.  The  Chiltem 
Hills  are  a  range  of  chalk  eminences,  In  England, 
separating  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Hertford, 
and  pa.<«mg  through  the  middle  of  Bucks,  to 
Henley  In  Oxfordshire.  They  comprise  the  Hun- 
dreds of  Bumtiam,  Desborough,  and  Stoke.  They 
were  once  infested  by  robbers.  To  protect  the 
inhabitants  from  these  maraudera,  an  officer  of  the 
Crown  was  appointed  under  the  name  of  the  "Stew- 
ard of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds."  The  duties  have 
long  ceased,  but  the  office  —  a  sinecure  with  a 
nominal  pav  —  ie  still  retained. 

China.  Is  a  Wcxtcm  corruption  of  Tsina,  so 
called  In  honor  of  Tsin,  the  founder  of  the  great 
^nastv  which  commenced  In  the  Third  Century 
B.  C,  when  a  knowledge  of  thin  country  was  first 
conveyed  to  the  Western  nations,  it  was  this 
Tsin  who  built  the  great  wall  of  China  (or  Tsio) 
to  keep  out  the  Barbarians. 

Chippewa  {cMp'-pi-wi  chljf -ft-vHt).  River  in 
Michigan  and  counties  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin,  named  from  an  Indian  tribe.  Tlie 
word  ojibwa,  according  to  some  authorities,  means 
"puckered  mocassins."  Other  explanations  are 
"he  overcomes,"  or  "he  surmounts  olratacles." 

Chloe  (kld'-i).  A  female  name  derived  from  the 
Greek,  signifying  a  "green  bud  or  germ,"  hence  a 
"youn^  shoot,"^'bioomipg,"  etc.  The  name,  says 
Lempnere,  is  supposed  to  bcarthe  same  signification 
as  Flava,  so  often  applied  to  the  goddess  of  com, 
and  from  its  signification  has  generally  been  applied 
to  women  possessed  of  beauty  and  simplicity.  Fr., 
CUoe;  Gr.,  C/Uoe;  Lai.,  Chloe. 

Chrislabel  (krW-ld-bil).  Not  an  uncommon 
female  name.  It  would  seem  to  be  derived  from 
Cristobal,  the  Spanish  form  of  Christopher. 

Christian  (Arls'-cAdn).  A  male  and  female  name, 
signifying  a  member  of  Christ.  The  disciples  were 
called  CArutvant  first  at  Antioch. 


CfariBtlana  (M«-cUn'-d  or  krU-dASn'-d,  krU-tJ- 

dn'-d).      Named  after  Christian  IV.  of  Sweden. 

Christina  (j^i-W-nd).  A  female  name;  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Spanish  nanM  Cristina, 
from  root  of  Christian.  IhUeh,  Chriatluii  Fr., 
Christine;   (?«■.,  Christiana;   fl.,  Cristina. 

Christmas  Island.  Bo  named  became  Captain 
Cook  set  foot  upon  it  on  Christmas  Day,  1T77. 

Christopber  {krl^-to-ftr).  From  the  Oreek  name 
Chriatophoroa,  signifying  Christ's  bearer  or  carrier. 
As  a  Christian  name,  this  ia  usually  given  to  ono 
bom  on  Good  Friday.  Daninh,  Christoffer;  DvSeh, 
Christophonis;  Fr.,  Chriatophe;  Gtr  Christoph; 
Or,,  Christophoroa;    /(.,  Chriatoforo;    Lot,,  Christo- 

Ehorus;  Fart.,  Christovao;  Sp,,  ChriBtvral;  Sv., 
iriatofer. 

Cbnarron  (le-mdr-rBn')  Slver,  Okla.  Of  Spanidi 
derivation,  meaning  "wild,"  "unruly." 

Clnclnnall  (tln-tln-n&'-tl).  atv  in  Ohio,  laid 
out  and  named  by  Col,  Israel  Ludlow,  in  honor  of 
an  organization  of  officers  formed  after  th«  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  named  in  honor  of  Cincinnatus, 
the  Roman  patriot.  The  original  settlement  was 
called  Lotantitrillt,  which  was  a  composiM  name. 
French,  tnf^e,  "town,"  Latin  o*.  "mouth,"  anfi, 
"before,"  with  L  (initial  letter  of  the  Licking  River), 
that  is,  "the  town  laeforo  or  oppc«ite  the  mouth  of 
Licking  River," 

Clntra  (ain'-lra).  A  town  in  the  district  of  Lis- 
bon, Portugal,  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Lisbon. 
It  contains  the  Cork  Convent,  a  Moorish  Castle, 
the  Palace  of  the  Pena  and  the  Royal  Palace. 

ClrcBssIa  (^r-k&sh'-l-tl).  Named  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Tckerkea,  a.  Tartar  tribe  who  settled  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  river  Terek. 

CIrclevine,  Ohio.  From  its  original  locntlon 
within  one  of  the  Indian  mounds  bearing  the  shape 

Cirrus  Hailmus  {aer'-kaa  mAkf-^-mit).  An- 
ciently occupied  Che  hallow  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Aventine  hills.  According  to  tradition,  the 
site  was  already  used  for  athletic  exhibitions  and 
provided  with  wooden  seats  under  Tarquinius 
Prisciis,  Under  Cssar  and  Augustus  it  was  finit 
lai^cly  built  of  stone,  and  splendidly  adorned.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Nero,  and  again  bv  Domitian  and 


— J  of   Romulus   -.   — 

8  built  in  311  A.  D.,  the 


Clara  (iWr'-d).  A  modem  form  of  Clara.  Dan- 
ish, Clara;  Dutch,  Clara;  Ft.,  Clara;  Gtr.,  Klara; 
/(..  Clara;  LtK,,  Clara;  Sw.,  Klara, 

Clare.  A  name  probably  derived  from  St,  (^an-, 
a  popular  saint  in  EngianiL  a  friend  of  St.  Francis, 
and  foundress  of  all  the  Poor  Clara.  The  name 
occura  in  many  medieval  calendars.  It  is  probably 
derived  from  Latin  darui,  "bright,  fair." 

Clarissa  {kid-TW-aA).  From  the  French  name 
Clarisse  (/(,,  Clarice),  from  root  of  Clare. 

Clariiflvllle,  Tenn.  As  an  honor  to  Gen,  Geo, 
Rogers     Clark,     a     distinguished     Revolutionary 

Claude  (iddd).  From  the  Roman  name  Clatufins, 
another  form  of  Clodius,  Latiniied  from  Clodio; 
from  Old  German,  laut,  "celebrated,  distinguished, 
illustrious." 

Claudia      (Hd'-dl-fi)       Feminine      of     Claudius 


DtUch 


Claudia:   Fr..  Claudie;    H.,  aaudia;    Lot., 


Claudiai  Si«,,"klaudia. 

Clement  {kUm'-int),  Like  the  classical  natno 
Clemens,  derived  from  the  Latin  rftTnens,  "mild. 
calm,  aentic,"  Daniah,  Clemens;  Ft.,  Clement; 
Gtr.,  Clemens;  II.,  Clemente;  Lot.,  Clemens; 
Sp.,  Clemente. 

ClemeuUa      {kU-mtn'-ski^).     A    female    name 
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land.  So  called  from  CleopBtn,  queen  of  Egypt. 
It  is  derived  from  Kltoa,  glory,  renown,  fame," 
and  pofria,  "one's  native  country,  a  family,"  hence, 
"fame  of  her  father." 

Cleopatra's  Needle  >•  A  pair  of  Egyptian 
DbeliBks  of  piok:  granite  which  were  transported 
from  HeLiopoiis  to  Alexandria  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Augustus.  One  of  them  was  taken  to  Lon- 
don and  set  up  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  in 
1S78,  and  the  other  was  soon  after  brought  to  New 
York  and  erected  in  Central  Park. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  honor  of  General  Moses 
Cleaveland  of  Connecticut,  who  had  charge  of  the 
surveying  of  this  region,  acting  as  oeneral  agent 
for  the  (^unecticut  Land  Company.  No  authority 
for  present  spelling. 

Ck>BCBHaxlinB(tJ«-d'-falindfc'-rim-<l).  The  chief 
drain  of  ancient  Rome,  built  by  TarquiniuB  Prfscus 
about  600  B.  C,  and  still  serving  its  purpose.  The 
outlet  on  the  Tft>er  U  an  arch  twelve  feet  high. 

CtotUda  ^klo-lU'-dd).  From  the  Old  German 
ClolhUdU,  name  of  a  queen  of  France,  signifving 
" distinsuiahed  and  noble,"  or  "illustrious  noble 
(laitt-liild). 

Climy  (Utl-R^)  Botel  de.  A  former  palace  of  the 
abbots  Of  Cluuy,  situated  on  the  Boulevard  St. 
Michel,  Parii. 

Cochltuata  (ko-thie-u-Ot)  Mass.  Indian  word, 
meaning  "land  on  or  near  falls.",or" rapid  streams. 

Cod,  Caps,  UasB.  From  the  Gsh  its  name  im- 
plies, discovered  and  named  by  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold.  May  15,  1602.  This  was  the  first  land  in  the 
United  States  trod  by  an  Enplinhman.  Tamtnock, 
its  Indian  name,  means  "codhsh." 

Cceur  d'Alene  (_kir  dB-lOn').  Lake  and  town  in 
Kootenai  Comity,  Idaho;  named  from  a  trilie  of 
Indians.  French  name,  meaning  "needle  hearts" 
or  "awl  hearts."  Some  authontiee  say  that  this 
name  was  given  to  these  Indians  because  the  ex- 

Eression  wae  used  by  a  chief  of  the  tribe  to  denote 
is  opinion  of  the  Canadian  trappers'  meanness. 
Rev.  M.  Eells  says  that  the  name  was  given  to  the 
trilw  by  members  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
because  of  their  sharpness  in  trade. 

Cohasset  (jbA-Us'-dO.Haas.  Indian  word,  mean- 
ing "place  of  pines." 

Cohoes  (ibo-Ui'),  N.  T.  Corruption  of  the  Iro- 
quois word  joAoooM,  "shipwrecked  canoe,"  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  falls  in  the  Uohawk  at  this 

Call>  (iUS'-In).  From  f/UUin,  a  diminutive  of 
Nicol,  from  Nicolas  or  Nicbolas. 

Ci)k>rado  (JcJU-o-rd'-dd).  From  th*  river,  a 
h  word  meaning  "ruddy  or  red,"  the  waters 
stream  usually  quite  Bmpid  and  pure,  but 
swollen  by  heavy  rains,  they  sweep  down 
immense  volumes  of  red  sand,  mud,  and  sihcious 
pebbles.      Indian  name,  PathaKono, 

Cohtntdo  Klver,  Texas.  Spanish  word,  meaning 
"red,"  applied  through  colorof  its  waters;  when  bo 
named  it  must  have  been  at  high  irater,  as  at  other 
times  the  water  Is  clear;  the  name  more  appro- 
priately applied  to  the  BraioM,  whose  wateiv  are 
always  red  or  muddy. 

Coiossemn  ikSl-St-if''6m)  or  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre* Probably  so  named  from  the  colossal 
statue  of  Nero,which  stood  near  It  in  the  Via  Sacra. 
An  amphitheater  in  Rome,  begun  by  Vespssian 
(T.  FlaviuB  Sahinus)  in  72  A.  D.,  and  for  400  years 
the  seat  of  gladiatorial  shows. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes.  A  giganlic  statue  in  com- 
memoration of  the  auccessTuI  defense  of  Rhodes 
against  Demetrius  Polion:et«s  in  304  B.  C.  It 
required  twelve  years  for  its  completion,  and  cost 
S4T0,000.  It  represented  the  lUiodian  aun-god 
Helios;  was  over  105  feet  high,  and  was  conaidered 
one  of  the  seven  wondera  of  the  Old  World. 
_  Colurobta.    So  named  in  honor  of  Christopher 


(1752-181S)    in   a   popular   song    written    by    bim 
which  began; 

"Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  queen  of  the  world  and  the  child  of 
the  skies." 
Now  applied  to  the  District  conlaioiag  the  national 
—Ljdtai,  to   counties  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
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c,  Or^on,  Pennsylvania,  Washington, 

"r^on  and  WMhington. 
(Stptain  Gray  for  tho 


i   named   by  ( 
vessel  in  which  he  entered  itt 

Colnrabus,  Ohio.  A  tribute  to  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus ;  the  ground  when  originally  selected  in  1S13 
was  for  the  purpose  of  locating  homee  for  Cana- 
dians and  Nova  Scotian  refugees,  and  the  commit- 
tee, through  a  sentimental  simile  selected  the  name 
Columhu*,  "as  to  him  we  are  primarily  indebted 
in  being  able  to  offer  the  refugees  a  resting  place," 

Coaeeptim  (kSn-tin'-th^  Cape.  CaL  Named 
from  one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  Cortex's  expe- 

Cunoord  (kOng'-kird).  Town  in  Middlesex 
County,  Hasaaohusette,  so  called  either  from  the 
Christian  concord  among  the  first  company,  or 
from  the  peacetui  manner  of  its  acquisition,  having 
been  purchased  from  the  Indiana. 

Concord,  N.  H.  Indian  name  of  the  land,  Pm- 
nacook,  of  the  stream  MuiAsficoofc,  ' '  dead  stream." 
Early  English  settlers  named  it  Rumford,  after  a 


o  Concord  t. 
tyii 
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called  by 


ConemauEh    (kdn-iiiU)')    Blvw. 
word,  meaning  ''otter  creek." 

Cotieir  Iki'-nt).  Island  at  the  extremity  of  Loag 
Island,  New  York,  which  Is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  so  named  because  of  the  numbers  of  rabbits 
there.  Another  theory  ascribes  it  to  the  winds 
having  driven  the  sand  i^to  truncated  cones.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  originally  called 
Cmgu,  which  may  suggest  another  derivation. 

,CiMUMCtlcDt  (.kdn-nif-i-*^).  River  and  State. 
Ail  Indianname  derived  from  Utumot^tocut,  meaning, 
according  to  aome  authoritfee,  "a  river  whose 
water  is  driven  in  waves  by  tides  or  winds."  Haines 
says,  "land  on  the  long  tidal  river."  Qtlier  Inter- 
pretations are,  "on  long  river,"  "long  river,' 
''the  long,  or  without  end  river."     It  v  " 

the  Dutch  Versche  River,  "Frtsh  Rive 

Cwumd  (ibSn'-rdd),  From  tha  Old  German  name 
Cunrad,  which  Wachter  translatee  "quick  in 
counsel,"  Others  render  the  name  "gifted  in 
council."  Danith,  Conrad;  Hutch,  K6nraad;  Fr., 
Conrad:  Ger,,  Conrad;  It.,  Corrado,  tyw  Curado; 
Lot.,  Conradus;  Sw.,  Konrad. 

Conilaace  (kUn'-MlTia).  From  the  Latin  name 
Conalanlia,  a  feminine  of  Coostantius,  "constancy, 
ateadfaatneHB."  Z>ulch,  Constantia ;  ^r,,  Constance; 
II.,  CoetaoKa;   Lot.,  Constantia;  Sp.,  Constancia. 

Constantlna  (fcdn'-sUn-fin).  From  the  Latin 
Cotutantinua,  "firm,  resolute."  Danish,  Constan- 
tln;  Dutdi,  Konstantijn;  Fr.,  Constantin;  Gr., 
Konstantinoe ;  71,,  Constantino. 

CoDstaotlnople  (Utn-tUn-tl-nB'-pl).  The  Angli- 
cised form  of  Ccm»lanti7u/polia,  "the  city  of  Con- 
stantins,"  the  name  given  by  Coustantine  to 
Byiantium  when  he  made  it  the  Eastem  capital  of 
the  Empire.  Stamboui,  or  Istambul,  "at  the  city," 
is  tho  modem  Greek  name. 

Cooper  Blver,  S.  C.  In  honor  of  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  afterward  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  one 
of  tho  original  eharteroia.  The  Cooper  and  AaUeg 
uniting  form  the  peninsula  on  which  Charleston  is 

CoopDrsUnm.  Village  in  Otsego  County,  New 
York,  named  for  the  father  of  Jamea  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  novelist, 

CopanbaKcn  lk6~ptn-hi' -ffn).  In  Danish,  KjO' 
btnhavn,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  is  Gist  mentioned 
In  1027,  by  the  n—  "'-    "'"^^  ■- "  — ^  '- 


e  Hofn,  "the  haven,"       .    ._ 
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Knd  to  distinguish  it  from  other  havens  was  called 

latedbySaxo 
as  Poitus  Ml 

Cora.     From  the  Greek  Kore,  "a  girl,  damsel. 

Cordelia   {kdr-df-ll-^  ai  kir-dU'i/d).     According 
to      Rev.       Kiiward     Davies,      from     the    Kelti 
CreirdyddCifdd,  "jewel  of  the  sea."     Fr.,  Cordeli 

CameUs  {lulr-ni'-tt-d  or  kiMi^'-yd).  A  female 
name  formed  from  Cornelius. 

Cornelius  (ia)r-R«'-Jl-Ct  or  kOr'nU'-jfiie).  Latin 
name,  translBted  by  some,  "hom."  Danish, 
Cornelius;  DutcA.KoraeliH  or  Cornelia ;/'r.,  Comeillo; 
It,  Conielio;  Lai.,  Cornelius;  Sp.,  Comelio. 

Comlche  (k6r-n^tk').  The.  A  celebrated  coaat- 
road  along  the  Rivjera  of  France  and  Italy  from 
Nice  to  QenoB. 

ConnvalL  The  ancient  British  name  of  this 
country  was  Cemyw,  a  name  probably  received 
from  the  Latin  cornu,  "a  hom."  Thejtomans,  who 
traded  here  for  tin,  called  it  CornitbUi,  which  name 
it  bore  until  the  Saxons  imposed  the  name  of 
Weala  upon  the  British  who  retreated  into  the 
fastnesses  west  of  the  Severn  and  the  Dee.      The 
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word  Wales 
-Wales,         ■ 
irruption. 


"Coi 


lubia   1 
abatitated,  f 


\  Phenician  word  denoting 


Corslra  (iitr'-gWii). 
"the  wooded  island." 

Corso  (jkdr'-ad).  One  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Rome.  It  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  fnim  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  is  the  chief  scene  of  the 
aoDual  camivai. 

Coshocton  Ikd-thdk'-taTi.).  County  and  villave  in 
Ohio,  named  from  the  Indian  town  of  Goshocking. 
The  word  means,  according  to  some  authorities, 
"habitation  of  owls."  Uecltewelder  gives  "forks 
of  the  Muskingum,  or  union  of  waters."  Others 
say  "finished  BHiall  harbor." 

Cosmo  {k6^^7nQ).  A  name  originating  in  Itaiv, 
where  it  became  famous  in  Milan  and  Floreni' 
from   being   borne  by   the   family  of   the   Medi 


(Cosmo  di  Medici). 
"order,"  "the  world 
and  beauty . 

Costa    Mta,  ^ikB^-IATf-klX). 


LTity 
Literally,  Spanish 

Cotnrold  (fcMs'-uaM)  Hills.  So  named  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  eott  and  vxiid,  as  meaning  a  place 
where  there  are  no  growing  woods, 

Cornell  Bluffs.  City  in  Pottawattamie  County, 
Iowa,  so  called  from  a  council  held  near  there  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke  with  the  Indians. 

Cavent  Garden  Thealer.  A  theater  in  Bow 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  huUt  by  John  Rich, 
the  famous  harlequin  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Theater,  In 
1731. 

Conntrir  {*Or'-*n-M).     The  name  of  this  citv  Is 


fro 


1,  the  : 


of  the  I 


suppose,  I 


Cracow 

{kT6.'-kS). 

The  tow 

■n  of  Krak,  Duke  of 

Poland, 

Creole  (fcr^'^tf).     A 

a  person  bora  in  the 

West  Indi 

es  or  South 

America 

of  European  parenlH. 

S8e  A.  D,  stow  says  that  in  1010,  when  the  body 
of  Edmund  the  Martyr,  king  of  the  Eaat  Angles, 
was  borne  through  this  gate,  many  lame  persoo 
who  were  congregated  there  to  beg  rose  upright  and 

Crls  Klngle  (krW  Hra'-i).  Abo  variously 
spelled  Kriss  Kingie,  and  Krisa  Kringle,  haa  been 
corrupted  from  the  German  word,  Chrul-Kindid, 
meanitw  the  "little  Chrigt-ehUd.  Later  uses, 
eepecialfy  among  German  peoples,  have  ideQtified 
the  name  with  that  of  Santa  Claus  and  Saint 
Nicholas, 

Crorm  Point.  N.  T.  Alleged  to  be  ao  named 
because  scalping  ("crown")  parties  were  sent  out 
from  this  place  by  the  French  and  Indians.  The 
proper  adaptation  is  no  doubt  an  allusion  to  royalty, 
namely,  "land  belonging  to  the  crown." 

Cuba  (ku'-bd.  Spanish,  huZ-ba).  The  largest 
island  of  the  West  Indies,  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1492,  on  his  first  voyage.  The  word  Cuba  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  term  moaning  "district," 
since  we  leam  from  Las  Casas  that  the  district  was 
called  Cuba  naean,  the  "central  province,"  from 
Cuba,    a    "territory,"    or    "province,"    and   naean, 

Cumbertand  Hauntmlns  and  SIver.     Named  by 

the  English  (1T4S)  In  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
laud,  at  that  time  prime  minister  of  England,  name 
applied  by  Dr,  Thomas  Walker,  an  explorer.  From 
Anglo-Saxon,  coti^,  "a  valley  or  low  place,"  a.  land 
of  hollows.  The  North  Carolina  sectian  of  the 
mountains,  known  to  the  Indians  as  Wasioto.  The 
river  known  aa  the  Shawanec  and  Gdinipi. 

Currllnrk  Sound,  N.  C.  A  tribe  of  Indians  of 
that  name,  who  lived  on  its  shores. 

Cnico  ihXn'-kS).  A  department  of  Peru,  It  Is 
from  a  native  term,  meaning  the  "navel,"  so  called 
from  its  central  position  in  the  realm  of  the  Incaa. 

Cynthia  (rtn'-(Ai-d),  From  Oynthia.  a  name  of 
Diana;   so  called  from  Mount  Cynthus,  where  she 


Ger,,  Cyprian;  /(,,  Cipriano;  Port.,  C^ris  .  _,  , 
Cipriano. 

Cf  prus  (si'-prfis).  Perhaps  named  from  the  herb 
kuproi,  with  which  it  abounded;  called  by  the 
Greeks  Cerastes,  "the  homed," 

Crrll,  CrriU  (sIr'-U).  From  the  Latin  oiuae 
Cyritlus,  a  diminutive  of  Cyrus,  meaning  "little 
Cyrus."  Ltanith,  Cyrillus:  DuttA,  Cyrillua;  Fr., 
Crilley;  /(.,  Cirilto;  Lai,,  Cyrillus. 

Crrus  (*i'-ril>).  From  the  Greek  Kuro»,  "the 
sun."  According  to  others  it  has  the  same  signiB- 
cation  as  Csrshena,  "illustrious,"  Fr.,  Cyna; 
■^-    Cyrus;  Gr.,Kuros;  /i,,Ciro;  lal.,  Cyrus;  Sp., 


Bously  applied  .   . 

mixed    white    and    black    parentage.     There    are 
distinct  names  for  each  dwree  of  admixture, 

Crimea  (kri-mf-d).  Named  from  a  small 
town  established  in  the  peninsula  by  the  Kimri, 
or  Cvmri,  and  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  as 
Kimintrikon. 

Crtpplegata  (krlTt'-l-g^)  or  CrepelEale.  An  old 
Loudon  gate.  It  was  the  fourth  from  the  western 
end  of  the  wall.  The  original  gate  was  probably 
built  by  King  Alfred  when  he  restored  the  walls. 


Ciro. 

DahloneRa       (dH-Ui-ne'-gd),      € 
Indian,  taidavmeca,   "vellow  wax 
discovery  of  gold  at  this  place, 
established  a  ndnt  here  at  one  time, 

Dalsr.  A  female  name,  derived  from  the  flower, 
whose  name  in  Anglo-Saxon  signifies  "day's  eye- 
Dakota  {dd-kS'-td).  Two  States  — North  and 
South  Dakota  —  counties  in  Nebraska  and  Minne- 
sotD,  and  several  small  places,  named  for  the  Indian 
tribe.  The  name  was  orij!inally  spelled  Dahkola  or 
Dacorta,  which  means  "fnend,  "ally,"  "beleagued 
or  united  people,"  or  "allied  nation,"  the  conuuon 
name  of  the  confederate  Sioux  tribes, 

Dakota  Biver,  Dak.  Named  originally  from  the 
territory.  The  stream  was  called  by  the  Dakotaa 
ckaustnean,  meaning  "tumbling," 

Dalllah.  Another  spelling  of  Delilah, 
Daniel  (ddn'-yH),  From  the  Hebrew,  DaniyyrL 
which  has  been  variously  translated  "judge  of  God," 
"God's  judge,"  one  who  delivers  judgment  in  tbe 
name  of  t)ie  Lord,  Danish,  Daniel;  Dutch,  Daniel: 
Fr.,  Daniel;  Cer.,  Daniel;  It.,  Daniele;  Lai. 
Daniel;  ^p.,  Daniel. 
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DanUlc  ((Unf-rtt.  Germui,  (Unf-ricA).  Ubu- 
ally  supposed  to  be  a  corruptioQ  of  Dantk-vik, 
"Dane's  town,  or  "DttnUh  fort." 

DaDube  (dkn'-Hb).  The  iCnglish  name  of  the 
great  river  which  the  Germaiu  call  the  Donau  is 
derived  from  the  Roman  name  DaniMui  or  Danu- 


1   (dflr-dd-n*!*').     The  modem  name 

of  the  Heiteapoat,  is  derived  from  two  Turkish 
forts  guarding  the  passage,  called  by  the  Italians, 
Dardantiii,  a  name  derived  from  the  old  Greek  city 
of  DardanuB  in  the  Troad. 

Danphln  (d£'-/ln.  French,  dd-fSn').  A  title 
formerly  borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  klnrai  of 
France.  In  1349^  Humbert,  the  last  of  the  pnnces 
of  Dauphlne,  having  no  issue,  left  his  domlmonfl  to 
the  King  of  France  on  condition  that  the  king's 
eldest  son  should  be  styled  the  Dauphin.  After  tbe 
revolution  of  1B30  the  title  was  abolished. 

David  Ida'-Vld).  From  the  Hebrew  Davit/dh, 
signifying  "beloved."  Danish,  David;  Duleh, 
David;  >r.,  David;  Ger.,  David;  II.,  Davide,  or 
Davidde;  Lat.,  David. 

Death  Valley.  A  desert  r^ion  in  In}ro  County, 
eastern  CHlifomia,  near  the  Nevada  frontier,  lying 
about  160  foet  below  the  sea-level. 

Deborah  (.dlb'S-rd).  From  the  Hebrew,  lybho- 
rah,  which  Jerome  translates  "a  bee,  or  eloquence." 
Dutch,  Debora;  Fr.,  Debors;  //.,  Dehors;  Lot., 
Debora. 

DecnnbeTi  the  twelfth  month,  Irom  the  Latin, 
decrm,  ten.     Tenth  month  of  the  Romans. 

Delaware  (da'-d-iedrl  Blver  and  Bay.  The 
name  Delaware,  first  given  to  the  bay  by  Capt. 
Samuel    Argall,    afterward    Deputy    Qovemor    of 

trl^  Lord  de  la  Ware.  After  landing  in  Virginia 
he  was  sent  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  June  19,  1610, 
for  provisions,  and  "caate  anchor  In  a  verie  greate 
baaye,"  August  27th,  on  which  date  he  christened 
its  waters.  The  bay  being  a  widened  mouth  of  the 
stream  the  name  was  afterward  adopted  to  Its 
source.  It  was  also  called  by  the  English  CharU» 
River,  in  honor  of  the  king. 

DelR  (daft).  This  name  for  eartheaware  is 
dertved  from  Ddft,  a  town  in  Holland,  where  exten- 
sive potteries  existed  from  A.  D.  1300. 

Delhi  (dll'-ki)  or  Dehli  {da'-lt).  From  the  San- 
skrit, datial,  "  a  quagmire,"  or  from  the  Hindu  word 
da,  an  ■'eminence.'^ 

Delilah  {d4rll--td).  From  the  Hebrew  Dliylah, 
signifying  "weak,  delicate." 

Demelrins  idi-mf-M-Os).  From  the  Greek, 
Demetrim,  "sprudg  from  the  earth,"  or  "from 
Ceres";  Ft.,  Demetrius;  /(.,  Demelrio;  Lot., 
Demetrius;  kum.,  Dmitri. 

Denis  {dtn'-ltj  or  Dlonyslns  (dl-Ji-nlsA'-f-jIs). 
From  the  Greek,  "belonging  to  the  god  of  wine." 
Danwh,  Dionyslus;  i>utcfi,  Dlonyslus;  Ft.,  Denis 
or  Denys;  GtT.,  Dionys;  Gr.,  Dionyaios;  /(., 
Dionigio;  Lot    Dionysius;  Sp..  Dionisio. 

Dcumarli  (({«n'-nUtr<:).  Called  Dan-mfirk  in  the 
Sagas.  InoldNoniflmdritmeaiiBa  "forest,"  and,  as 
forests  commonly  farmed  the  boundaries  of  tribes, 
we  obtain  such  words  aa  meorc  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
marca  in  Old  High  German,  meaning  a  "mai^ 
land"  or  "boundaiv."  But  marea  In  Old  Saxon 
means  a  district,  and  in  Modem  Danish  mark  means 
a  "field,"  "oloin,"  or  "open  country."  Hence, 
Denmark  probably  means  the  "forest  of  the  Danes, 
a  name  parallel  to  that  of  Holsteln,  which  also  was 
densely  wooded. 

Denver,  Colo.  After  James  W.  Denver,  ex- 
Qovemor  of  Kansas.  The  name  adopted  upon  the 
consolidation  in  1860  of  the  towns  of  St.  Charles 
and  Aurora. 

Derrick  or  Dlicic  A  name  corrupted  from 
Theodoric. 

.  Dea  Moines  {dt-moin').  River,  county,  and  city 
in  Iowa.     This  name  is  thought  to  have  been  de- 


rived from  the  Indian  word,   mikonang,   meaning 

"the  road."  This  name  was  applied  by  the  Indians 
to  a  place  in  the  form  of  Moingona,  which  the  French 
shortened  into  JWoin,  calling  the  river  "  riviere  de» 
Moios."  Finally,  the  name  became  associated  with 
the  Trappist  monks,  and  the  river  by  a  spurious 
etymolc^y  was  called  "la  riviere  des  moines,'*  ''ths 
river  of  the  monks." 

Detroit  {dt^troU'),  Hleh.  From  the  river  orstralt 
on  which  the  city  is  built.  Derived  from  two 
French  words,  deirioit,  "the  narrows." 

Deuteronomy  (rfu-Mr-an'-a-mt).  From  two  Greek 
words  meaning  tteond  and  law.  The  fifth  book  of 
Uoaee  is  so  nnjued  from  its  being  mainly  a  repetition 
or  second  edition  of  laws  previously  enunciated. 

Devil.  Many  philologists  declare  that  the  name 
of  God  Is  derived  from  Good  Spirit,  shortened  by 
long  use  to  "good"  or  "god."  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
the  word  "god"  Is  used  In  the  sense  of  '^ood"  as 
well  as  to  designate  the  Almighty,  and  it  is  only 
known  by  the  context  which  is  Intended.  By  a 
similar  process,  Satan  may  have  been  known  as  iht 
Enii  Spirit,  which  shortened  by  ussge  would  be- 
come iSu  Evii,  or  th'nti,  easily  corrupted  into  DtvU. 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  word  j(/W  signifies  both  evil 
and  devil.  The  common  synonyma  of  this  word  Old 
Nick,  Old  ScTtUch,  and  Old  Harry  are  all  derived 
from  Norse  sources.  "Old  Nick^  is  from  the  Fin- 
nish Naeki,  or  North-German  Nickd,  both  meaning 
a  demon.  "Old  Scratch"  is  from  Scrra  or  Sehrai 
a  Scandinavian  wood  demon:  and  "Old  Harry 
ia  from  Hari,  or  Herra,  Soandinavian  terms  identicil 
with  Bold  or  Beei  In  Betti^vb.  Tlie  common 
pictorial  representations  of  the  devil  are  entirely 
copied  or  derived  from  Greek  and  Roman  mythol- 
ogy. The  pitchfork  la  the  two-pronged  scepter  of 
Pluto,  the  King  of  Hades.  The  blackness  is  also 
from  Pluto,  who  was  named  Jupiter  Niger,  the 
black  Jupiter.  The  horn,  tail,  and  cloven  feet  are 
from  the  Greek  satyrs. 

Dewr  or  Dewey.     A  Comish  form  of  David. 

Diana  ((fl-dn'-d)  or  DIan  (dl'-^in).  So  called 
after  Diana,  goddess  of  hunting.  Some  derive  her 
name  from  dta,  i.  e.,  dea,  and  lana.  According  to 
Varro,  the  same  as  Luna,  "the  moon."  Daniak, 
Diana;  Fr.,  Diane;  Gcr.,  Diana;  Gr.,  Artemis;  /(., 
Diana;  Lof.    Diana. 

Dinah.  From  the  Hebrew  DiyniA,  tdgnlfying 
"judged";    i.  e.,  "acquitted,  vindicated." 

District  at  Colmnhta.     Bee  Columbia. 

Dnieper  (n*'-p*rj-  From  Don-leper,  "upper 
river."     Scythian,  Danatrii. 

Dniester  (n^-«r).  From  Don-tester,  "lower 
river  Don."  Originally  from  the  Scythian, 
Danaitcr,  "southern  river." 

Doge's  (dof)  Palace.  Formerly  the  palace  of  tha 
doges  of  Venice,  and  now  one  of  its  most  Interesting 
architectural  monuments.  The  present  building 
was  begun  by  Marino  Faliemo  in  1354,  but  only  the 
south  and  west  fagades  retain  their  charsAteristlo 
pointed  architecture. 

Dokires  (dO-liS'-rla).  Derived  from  the  Spanish 
name,  Dolores,  signifying  "sorrows,"  In  allusion  to 
the  Seven  Sorrows  of  Mary. 

Dominie  (dSm'-t-ntk).  From  the  Latin,  domini- 
ait,  "of  or  belonging  to  a  lard  or  master,"  It 
might  also  translate  "little  lord."  Danish,  Do- 
minicus;  Dvich,  Dominicus;  Fr,,  Dominique;  /(,, 
Domenico;  Part.,  Domingoa;  Sp.,  Domingo;  StB., 
Dominicus. 

Dominica  ^dSm-itif-kd).  "Sunday  Island,"  In- 
dicative of  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  namely 
Sunday,  November  2,  1*93. 

Donald.  An  Eugliah  form  of  Danghal,  "brown 
stranger." 

Dora.     A  female  name  abbreviated  from  Theo- 

»s.    From  the  Greek  name,  darkai,  slgnl- 


ETorn   the   Greek   nuna 
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e  gift  of  God."     DanUh, 

_.,  ,_ lea;  /"r.,  Dorothea;  Gw., 

Dorothea;  Zl.  Domtea;  Lot.,  Dorothaa;  Sp., 
Dorotea;  Sib.,  DoroChea. 

Dougall.     An  English  form  of  DlubkU. 

ItgUBiBB  idUg'-ldi).  From  Qaebc  dubh-ghloM, 
"imrk  grey." 

Dover,  Del.  From  the  town  in  England  of  that 
name.     The  Anflo-Saxon  word  meaiu  "farry." 

DowaKcr  (douf'  ■    ■    ■ 

i"dowry^  and  settled  oa  herself  after  hia  decease, 
n  practice  the  name  "dowager"  is  applied  to  any 
widowed  lady  of  title,  to  distioguish  ber  from  the 
wife  of  the  prtsent  holder  of  the  title. 

Downing  Street.  LiHidan.  So  named  after  Sir 
Oeoi^  Downing,  who,  according  to  Wood,  was 
"a  sider  with  all  times  and  changes,  akilled  in  the 
common  cant,  and  a  preacher  occasionally."  The 
'  street  containa  the  Treaeury  Building  and  the 
Foreign  OfGce,  hence  the  luune  Downing  Street 
has  coma  to  be  uaed  for  the  British  Adminiatnition. 
Dron'  I<Bne>  A  etreet  in  London,  near  the 
Strand,  with  which  it  communicates  through 
Wych  Street.  It  is  one  of  the  graat  arteriee  of  the 
pansb  of  St.  ClemcDt  Danes,  an  aristocratic  part 
of  Loudon  in  the  time  of  tte  Btuarte.  It  take* 
the  name  from  Dniry  House,  huilt  by  Sir  William 
Dniry,  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Near  the 
tmtrance  of  Drury  Lane  from  the  Strand,  on  tlie 
left  an  old  house,  now  a  Hiasion  House,  stiU  exUta, 
which  stood  in  the  Lane  with  the  old  house  of  tba 
DniiT^  before  the  etreet  was  built, 

Drury  T-aos  Theater*  This  famous  London 
theater  was  originally  a  ooclipit,  which  was  con- 
verted into  a  theater  in  the  time  of  Jamn  I.  It 
was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  1B62,  burned  in 
1072,  and  a  new  one  built  by  Wren  in  IB74.  The 
interior    was    rebuilt    in    1776.      In    1791,    it    was 

{ulled  down  and  rebuilt,  being  opened  in  1794, 
t  was  burned  down  February,  1809,  and  replaced 
by  a  building,  which  was  opened  October  10,  18L2. 
Ine  latter  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  early  part 
of  lOOS,  and  replaced  by  the  present  structure. 

DrusiUa  (dr6l>-tU'4ii).  A  lemale  name  derived 
from  the  Oreek  name  DroutiUe,  which  Bailey 
translatea  "dewy  eyes."     The  word  signifies  "  ' 

/(.,  Driisil..,       .   , 

Drybursli  (dri'-MrS')  Abbey.  An  ancient  abbey, 
now  in  "ruins,  four  miles  eoutheast  of  Heirose, 
Scotland  whose  fragments  exhibit  excellent  Nor- 
man and  Eariy  English  architectural  details.  In 
tbe  south  aisle  Is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Dublin.  In  the  Irish  language  this  is  Dubh4inn, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  "black  pool."  The  name 
has  reference  to  the  tact  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  site  of  the  city  was  formerly  a  black,  slimy 
expanse  of  mud,  through  which  the  River  LiSey 
flowed  sluggishly  to  the  sea 

Dubuque  ('W6-feuf ).  County  and  city  In  Iowa, 
named  for  a  French  trader,  Juticn  Dubuque. 

Dugald.     An  English  form  of  Dughall. 

Dululh,  Minn,  fa  honor  of  the  French  explorer, 
Daniel  GreyBOlon  du  Lhut,  who  visited  this  section 
in  IG79. 

.   Scottish    surname.     Some    render 


;    others  derive  it  fro 


I  the 


Dungtan.  Derived  from  a  locality  wgnifying, 
"the  Btona  hill,"  or  "the  strong  fortress"  (dun- 
tfon),  but  the  Saxon  compound  is  no  doubt  uaed 
figuratively. 

DuquesDe  (<fll-^an').  Borough  in  Allegheny 
County,  Petmsylvania,  named  from  old  Fort  Du- 
quesnc,  which  was  named  for  a  distinguished 
French  olBcer,  tbe  Marquis  Abraham  Duquesne. 


Easter  Island.     Named  by  Jwxdi   1__, 

consequence   of   his   visit   to   its    fertile   s .   __ 

Easter  Sunday,  1722;    the  island  having  been  pre- 
viously discovered  by  Captain  Davis  in  1686. 

Bast  Blver.  Name  applied  to  tbe  body  of  wais- 
at  New  Vork,  more  properly  a  atrait,  connectitif 
Long  Island  Sound  with  New  York  Bay;  called  ■ 
river  no  doubt  from  the  river^Iike  nctioa  of  its 
tides;  the  name  is  used  to  diatlncuiah  it  froa 
Noriih  River,  i.  e.,  the  Hudson.  As  Uie  Dutch  had 
the  South  and  North  Riven  to  designate  their  ter- 
ritory limits,  it  was  consistent  that  the  Btre»m  east 
of  their  city  of  New  Amsterdam  should  be  indi- 
cated aa  Ooal  Rivi^. 

Ebeneier  (M)-*-n*'-i*r).  From  the  Hebivw  Zb- 
heneier,  signityfng  "stone  of  help,"  name  td  Xhf 
stone  which  Samuel  set  up  near  Mispeh,  in  wit- 
ness of  the  Divine  assistance  obtained  againat  the 
Phillatintn. 

Ecuador  {tk-vA-d6r'.  Spanish,  dntiod-iidr'}.  Span- 
ish for  Equator,  so  c^led  by  virtue  of  its  geo^mfki- 
ical  poaitfoQ. 

EdenCon.  N.  C.  In  honor  of  Charles  Eden,  royal 
governor  in  1720. 

Edgar.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  Badgar 
Watcher  derives  it  from  cad-gar,    "author   of   )up- 

EdlnbUTBli  (M'-ln-Mr-fl).  Formerly  BAoinra- 
burg,  means  oetenaibly  the  fortress  of  Kadwiae. 
the  Northumbrian  king,  who  was  converted  bv 
PauUnua.  He  extended  the  Anglican  daminion  i^.. 
far  as  the  Forth,  and  may  probably  have  erectMl 
a  frontier  fortress  on  the  commanding  rock  oo  which 
Edinburgh  Castle  stands. 

Edltb.  Formerly  Eadith;  from  Anglo-Saxon 
eadig,  "happy,  rich," 

BdjDund  (Jkl'-marul).  From  Anglo-Saxon  mad- 
miind,  "guardian  or  defender  of  happmeas."  Daninh, 
Edmund:  Fr.  Edmond;  Oer.,  Edmund;  /*.,  f>l- 
mondo;  Lot.,  Edmundus;   Sp.,  Eklmondo,  or  E>1- 

Edward  (hfioiB^.  From  Aulo-Snxon  «cf- 
tceard,  ''guardian  of  happiness."  Oanitk,  Eduard; 
Du^cA,  Eduard;  Fr.,  Edouard;  Otr.,  Bduanl;  II., 
Eduardo,  or^kloardoj  Z>at,,  Edvardus,  orEdosmtua: 
Port.,  Duarte;  Sp.,  Eduardo;  Stc.,  Eduanl. 

Edwin  (&f-u7ln).  From  the  Anf^o-Saxon  oamp 
Eadwln,  from  sad'trinn,  "happy  ooDquepor." 
DanM,  Edwin;  Lai.,  Edwinus. 

Eel  River.  Ind.  From  the  translation  of  the 
Indian  name,  thoamague,  "slippery  fish"  (tbe  ecl> 

Eflle.     A  Scottish  corruption  of  Euphemia. 

Egbert  llg'-btrt).  Ferguson  translates  this  name 
"edge-bright."  It  rather  means,  "distlnguisbnl 
iir  battle,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning  "an 
edge,  sword,  war,  battle."     Lot.,  EgtMrtua. 

Egypt.  Is  the  Greek  and  not  t£e  native  name 
of  tha  country  which  on  the  monumenta  is  called 
Kem  (Ham),  "the  black,"  probably  from  the  dark 
alluvial  soil.  The  meaning  of  the  Qreek  name 
£gyiitos  has  been  much  diluted.  It  has  been 
explained  as  the  "laud"  (out)  of  the  "vulture" 
(guploi),  or  rather  of  the  sacred  kit«  of  Ilorua, 
which  Is  the  moot  conspicuous  animal  in  the  country. 
Another  etymology  derives  it  fronj  the  Coptic  or 
from  the  town  ol  Koptos,  the  seat  of  the  earlier 
dynasties,  where  the  caravan  route  from  the  Red 
Sea  reaches  the  Nile,  and  hence  the  place  that 
would  first  become  known  to  strangpra  from  the 
East.  Another  derivation  is  that  it  expresses  the 
Hebrew  for  "the  land  of  oppressioa." 

Egyptian  Eipedlllerii  The.  An  expedition  un- 
dertaken bv  the  French  against  Egypt  in  1708-1801. 
with  the  ultimate  object  of  attacking  the  British 
Empire  in  India.  It  was  commanded  t>y  N^wlsoD 
Bonaparte. 

EcTptUn  Hall.  Tbe  F^tian  HaU  in  the 
Mansion  House  of  the  City  of  London  was  so  called 
because  of  Ita  exact  com^Mndense  with  the 
Eto^an  Hall  described  by  Vltnivius. 
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Elba  (tl'-bd).  Ao  Island  belonging  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Leghorn,  Italy,  situated  in  tho  Hediter- 
ranetui,  east  ot  Cornea,  and  about  five  and  one-half 
miles  from  Tuscany,  Napoleon  I.  lived  herein  exile 
from  May  4,  1S14    to  February  26,  1S16. 

Eldred  (U'-drld).     From  the  Teutonic, 
"all  dread,"  hence  "terrible."     Lot.,  Eldredue 

EleaAor  l,W-t-A-n&r,  H'-in-itr).  Derived  from 
Helen.  Danith,  Eleonore;  Dutch,  Leonora;  Ft., 
Eleonore;  Gar  Eleonore;  It.,  Eleonora;  Lot., 
Eleanora;  Sp.,  Leanor. 

Electoral  (ktminlialon.  The.  In  the  United 
Btates  tiistory,  a  board  of  commisBioners  created 
by  Act  of  Congress^  approved  January  29,  1877,  for 
the  purpose  of  decidini;  disputed  caaes  in  the  preai- 
dentlal  election  of  1876. 

Elephanta  {UJl-fSn'-iA).  An  island  six  miles 
from  Bombay,  is  locally  ctdled  Gharipurf,  ''" " 
"placeof  caves."  The  Portuguese  name  El<  ' 
is  derived  from  the  colosaaJ  figure 
carved  on  the  rock,  guarding  tht 
mBKnifioeot  CBve-lemple,  which  dates  from  the 
Eighth  Century. 

Elephantine  {tl-i-fan-U'-na).  The  Greek  name 
of  the  island  ot  Phil»  at  the  first  cataract  of  the 
Nile,  BO  called  because  it  was  the  mart  to  which  the 
Nubians  brought  their  ivory  for  sale. 

ElEln  (^'-gt")  Marbles.  A  collection  of  Qreek 
sculptures  comprising  Che  bulk  of  the  surviving 
plastic  decorations  of  the  Parthenon,  and  a  caryatid 
and  column  from  the  Erechtheum,  and  recogniied 
as   containing   the   finest   existing   produotiona   of 

Ella*  (*-n'-o»).  From  the  Greek  form  of  Elijah, 
meaning  "God  the  Lord,"  Danith,  Eliaa;  Ft., 
Elie:  Ger.,  Elias;  It.,  Ella;  Lai.,  Ellas. 

EUbn  [.i-H'^u  or  ti'^-hU).  A  name  derived  from 
Elias. 

Elijah.     See  Elias. 

EUiabeth.     See  EUlabcth. 

raiiba  (J-/I'-sAd).  From  the  Hebrew,  meaning 
"the  salvation  of  God."     "-     ™' "     "" 


Elvira  (S-ui'-rd).     Then 


eral  su(B''^'>' 


L^^EIisaeiu;  Part.',  mmeU;  kp.,  Ellseo. 
""""      "  ""' tA).    CotTupted     from 

buieh.    EUsa;     Ft.,    EU 


Elisa;  'lot.,  EIiul  or  eW. 

Elliabeth  (f-fiy-d-Wlth).  From  the  Hebrew 
Eliynhebha,  which  St.  Jerome  translates  "oath  of 
mvQod";  Slmonis,  "oathof  God";  Tr«elles,  "to 
whom  God  Is  the  oath,  who  swearn  by  God,"  i.  e., 
worshipper  ot  God;  and  Jones,  "God  of  the  seventh 
oath  of  my  God  of  God  is  her  oath";  from  El 
"God,"  thtbha,  "seven";  also  an  oath.  Danith, 
Elisabeth;  Dutc^t  Elizabeth;  Fr.,  Elisabeth;  Qer., 
Elisabeth;  It.,  Klisabetta;  LoJ.,  Eliiabetha:  Sp., 
Isabel. 

Elliabeth.  N.  I,  Named  for  Elisabeth  Carteret, 
wife  ot  Sir  George  Carteret. 

—  "  "  '  r  this  the  "  ' 


and  Queries"  says  the  name  Ellen  has  no  possible 
connection  with  Helen  which  is  older  by  a  thousand 
years  at  least,  and  that  Ellen  is  the  feminine  ot 
Alain,  Alan,  or  Allan.  It  may,  however,  be  the 
same  as  Allean. 

Ellis  Island.  Variously  called  Oyster,  Bucket, 
and  Qibbett  Island. 

Elma.  A  female  name  abbreviated  from  Guili- 
elroa,  a  feminine  farmed  from  Gulielmus,  from  root 
ot  William. 

Etmlra.  City  in  Chemung  County,  New  York, 
said  to  have  been  named  for  Elmira  Teall,  daughter 
of  Nathan  Teal,  a  tavern  keeper. 

Elmo.  Castle  of  Saint.  A  castle  at  Naples  and  a 
fort  at  Ualta,  said  to  be  so  named  from  Ermo,  an 
ItaliantECd  corruption  ot  Erasmus,  a  Syrian  martyr 
of  the  Third  Century. 

Blie  or  Elsa.     See  Alice. 

Elile.    A  name  corrupted  from  EliitbMh. 


the  origin  of  this  name,  which  is  also  found  in 
Liie  jtalian.  According  to  some  it  has  been  cor- 
rupted from  the  name  Geloyra  or  Geluira,  but 
there  is  no  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  latter 
name.  Others  think  it  another  spelling  of  the 
Hoorish  name  Elmira,  a  name  said  to  be  derived 
from  emir.  Hiss  Yonge  seems  to  think  it  of  Spanish 
origin. 

Elrsee  {a-li-xB.'),  Palace  ot.  The  official  resi- 
dence of  the  President  of  France,  in  Paris.  It'Was 
built  in  1718,  and,  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  has 
been  the  property  ot  the  state.  It  was  used  as  a 
private  residence  by  Napoleon  I.  and  Napoleon  III., 
to  escape  the  publicity  of  the  Tuileriea.  During  the 
republic  of  1848  it  became  the  official  residence  ot 
the  president. 

Emerald  Isle.  The  author  of  this  epithet  was 
Dr.  WiUiam  Drvnnan,  ot  Belfast  who  died  1820. 
It  occurs  in  a  poem  entitled  "Erin,"  of  which  the 
fourth  stanza  runs  thus; 

"ArmofErinl  prove  strong,  but  be  gentle  as  brave,  ' 
And,  uplifting  to  strike,  still  be  ready  to  save. 
Not  one  teeling  of  vengeance  preeume  to  defile 
The  cause,  or  the  men  ot  the  Emerald  Isle." 

Elmerr  (JHn'-J-ri) .  A  name  derived  from  the  old 
name  Amalaric,  signifying  "powerful  without  a 
blot,"  or  "rich  in  chastfty.''  Danith,  Ahnerik;  ■ 
DvtA,  Almerik;  Fr.,  Emeric,  or  Emeri;  Ltd., 
Ahnericus;  Sw.,  Emmerik. 

EmUla  (f-mU'-t-d).  or  Bully  (hn'-Ul).  A  name 
corrupted  from  AmeQa.  Ft.,  Emille;  Uer.,  Emille, 
or  Emilia;  /{.,  Emilia. 

Emily.     See  Emiha. 

Emma.  Some  derive  this  name  from  Qreek 
ammt,  "a  nurse";  others  from  the  Latin,  Antoto, 
signifying  "loved,"  name  ot  the  wife  of  King 
Latious  and  mother  ot  Lavioia.  Ft.,  Emma;  It., 
Emma;  Lai.,  Emma. 

E^nmanuel  (firt-mdn'-fi-jil),  or  Immaauel.  From 
the  Hebrew,  meaidng  "God  with  us";  Ft.  Em- 
manuel; Oa-.,  Emanuel,  or  Immanuel;  It.,  Eman- 
uele;  Ln/. ,  Emmanuel ;  >or(    Manoel ;  Sp.,  Manuel. 

Eaaid  or  Enid.     A  Welsh  female  name  signifying 

Kicrdopedlsts,  or  Encyektpndlsta  (frX'A-lda- 
pt'-dMt).     The  collaborators  in   the  encyclopedia 

ot  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  (17S1-05).  Tiio 
Encyclopedists  as  a  body  were  the  exponents  of  the 
French  skcptleiam  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Ensadlne  i_tn-Q&-din').  A  valley  In  the  canton  of 
Orisons,  Switierland,  traversed  by  the  Inn,  noted 
for  its  health-resorts  and  high  elevation.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Eng^lne,  and 
is  surrounded  by  mountains. 

Entf  and  ({n/-gMnd).  When  Egbert,  King  of  the 
West-Saxons,  in  820,  had  subjugated  the  other  six 
Saxon  kingdoms,  he  summonea  a  general  council 
at  Winchester,  at  which  it  was  declared  that  hence- 
forth Britain  should  be  called  England,  its  people 
Englishmen,  and  himself  King  ot  Englsjid.  Oflgi- 
nally  the  name  was  Englaland,  the  land  ot  the 
Engles,  or  Angles,  who  came  over  from  Slcswick, 
a  province  of  Jutland.  Er\gd  (variously  spelled), 
is  an  old  Teutonic  word,  meaning  "angel." 

Enid  (f'-nU).     Another  form  of  Enaid,  which  see. 

EwKb  {i'-nSk).  Derived  from  the  Hebrew 
Hhanokh,  which  Slmonis  renders  "initiated,  dedi- 
cated ^  i.  e.,  to  God";  and  St.  Jerome,  "dedi- 
cated," simply.  Ft.,  Enoch  or  Henoch;  Lai., 
Enocfius.  or  Kenochus. 

KphrnimU'-frO-lm).     From  the  Hebrew  Epira- 

K'm,  which  Tragelles  translates  "double-land.  twin- 
nd";  others  "two-fold  increase,  very  fruitful": 
Srontp'riy,  "fruit  of  the  earth,"  hence  "fruitful. 
Ft.,  Ephraim;  Loi.,  Ephraimus. 

EDBom  (ip'-tUn).  A  market-town  in  the  county 
ot  Surrey,  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Irf>ndon, 
chiefiy  celebrated  now  as  the  place  near  which  the 
Oak*  and  Derby  races  are  run.     The  Epsom  races 
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Bre  held  on  Epaom  Downs,  in  the  month  oF  Kay 
(once  In  a.  while  JuneV  The  Derby  ia  ■  aweep- 
■take  for  three-yMtr-otd  entire  colta  and  iilliea.  On 
the  subsequent  day  the   Oaka,   for  fi11i««  only,   ia 

ErasiQUa  «-rdz'-mfi«) .  The  Latin  name,  from 
Greeli  Eraamos,  "dcalrable,  pleasant."  Danish, 
Eraamua;  Ft,,  Erasme;  Oct.,  Erasraua;  Gr,, 
Ersamos;  It.,  Eraamo;  Lot.,  Eraamua;  Sp., 
Erasmo. 

Erastua  (i-rOt'-tiit).  Meana,  "beloved."  Ft., 
Eraate;  Or.,  Erastos;  Lot.,  EiaMus. 

Brectitbeum  {fr-Oc-lhi'-Ilm).  An  lonio  temple 
in  Athona  datioK  rnno  the  end  o!  the  Fifth  Century 
B.  C,  remarkablo  for  its  complex  plan  and  architect- 
ural variety,  as  well  aa  for   ita   technical   perfec- 


£rlc  (ifr'-Ot,  f-rVc). 
name  of  several  Da 

ahould    be    written 

'       Erie.     The    name 


Theai 


1  kings.     Wi 


le  aa  the  old  Eric 


Eirich,    1 


Lch    he   tranafates. 


i  at  the  Great  Lakes, 
drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  la  an  Indian  word, 
which,  intVtormof  "Erige"or'^Erilke,  "  was  the 

exterminated  by  the  Iroiiuois.  The  word  signifies 
"cat"  or  "wild-cat":  another  authority  glvea  the 
meanlns  as  "mad," 

~  ■  'i  (*r-mln'-(-d).  A  female  name  derived 
Roman  Herminius.  Latiniied  from 
1    Old   German   compound    signifying 


Itsc 


■9  in  Tasso. 


in  early  timea  in  Italy,  and 

Ernest  (ir'-nial).  From  uiu  ^.leriuau  n-rtai, 
"ardent  and  vehement  desire  for  study,"-  Damsli, 
Ernat;  DuteA  Emcstua ;  J^r.,  Eraeat;  G«r.,  Emat; 
It.,  Ernesto;  Lai,,  Emestua;  S\a.,  Ernst. 

Ernestine.     A  female  name  formed  from  Emeat. 

Gneroom  (irz^iim').  From  Ari-tr-Room,  "the 
fortress  of  the  Romans." 

Btao  (f-sd).  From  the  Hebrew,  signifying 
"hairy,    covered    with    hair."     Fr.,    Esau;      Lot., 

Escotlkl  (i(-feS'-rI-dI.  Spanish,  fa~k6^l-el').  A 
celebrated  building  In  Spain,  situated  twenty- 
seven  miles  northwest  of  Madrid,  containing  a 
monastery,  palace,  church,  and  mausoleum  of  the 
Spanish  sovereign.  Derives  its  name  from  the 
neighboring  village  El  EacoHal,  from  the  scoria  or 
cinders  of  some  abandoned  iron  works. 

Esplrlta  Santo  l./tt-pf-re-Ua  tan'-te)  Baj,  Texas. 
Spanish  application,  meaning  "Bay  of  the  holy 
Spirit." 

Essie  (la'-af).  A  female  name  derived  from 
Esther  or  Hester. 

Eslelle.  A  French  name  derived  from  Spanish 
esteUa,  from  Latin  aldla,  a  "star." 

Esther  (»«'-Mr).  From  the  Persian  ntoraA, 
"star";  also  "fortune,  felicity."  Dutch,  Heater; 
Fr.,  Esther;  Cer.,  Esther;  /(.,  Ester;  Lot.,  Eatben; 
Sp.,  Ester. 

Estmoadtura  (Oi-lTit-md-iltfO'-ri),  Prom  Ery- 
Uma-Durii,    the     extreme     Umila    of     the    River 

Ethel  Olh'-tl).  From  the  Anglo-Saxon,  signi- 
fjdng  "noble." 

Etbelbert  (itk'-tl-Urt).  From  the  Teutonic, 
meaning  "nobly  bright."  DonisA,  Adelbert;  Dutc't, 
Adelbert;  Fr.,  Adaftiert,  or  Adelbert;  Ger.,  Adel- 
bert;  Lai.,  Etholbcrtus.  or  AdatberCus. 

Ethiopia,  or  Ethiopia  (e-fAl-o'-p[-d).    The  "land 
of  the  blacks,"  according  to  the  two  Greek  i 
aithein,  "to  bum,"  and  opi,  "the  face." 

EUa  (le-nd).  The  chief  mountain  in  Sicii; 
the  hif^hest  volcano  in  Europe.  The  Greek 
was  Aiino,  "burning  mountain." 

Eugene  (Si~jin').  A  name  derived  from  the 
Latin,  Eugmiia,  "nobly  descended."  Dutch, 
Eugenius-  >r.,  Eugene;  Ger.,  Eugcn;  Or.,  Eugo- 
nlos;  It.,  Eugenio;  Sp.,  Eugeoio. 


.„  (u'-nb,  u-ni'-ai).  A  female  name  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  name,  Eunike,  "happy  vic- 
tory."     Lai.,  Eunice. 

EnphemU  (u-/^-)nt-d).  From  the  Oreek,  Eu- 
phcmia,  "words  of  good  omen,  or  good  report." 

EuphrBlcs  (.u-fr^-Oi).  A  name  whicb  has  a  long 
history.  Euphrates  is  merely  a  Gredc  adaptation 
of  the  Persian  name  Hu/roJ  or  Ufratu.  The  Utter 
Persian  form,  Phral,  or  FnOa,  has  again  been  con- 
verted by  the  Arabs  into  Farat,  the  '^swcet  water," 
so  as  to  make  the  name  significant  in  Arabic.  The 
upper  courso  of  the  Euphrates  is  still  called  tha 
Frat. 

EorBslaa  (fi-ra'-thAn).  This  word,  which  is 
often  met  with  in  Indian  newspapem,  is  ap. 
plied  to  persons  bom  of  European  fathers  and 
native  mothers.  The  word  is  a  contracted  com- 
bination   of    the    two    worda,    "European"    and 

Europe  (u'-rfip).  From  the  Oreek  eurua,  "broad," 
and  op,  "to  see,"  or  opi,  "the  face,"  in  allu^ou  to 
"the  broad  face  of  the  earth." 

Guseblus  (u-dJ'-bl-Ci).  From  the  Greek,  £iue- 
"pious,     or   "religious."     fr.^  Eusetw;    (Jr., 


-bio;      Lai.. 
From     ( 


Eusebio. 

Eustace      (ay-Ma), 
Euitatkittt,  "standing 


Eustachius;  Sp.,  Eustaquio. 

Euxlnc    (uAi'-ln).      Greek 

pitable";       formerly     axinoi 

Bvan(lG'-an).     A  Welsh  u 


ie     Latin 


Sp.. 


rupted    from 


Evan,  or  rather 
'  of  Jones,  which 
Greek  origiDal    of 


life,  or  caudng 
Daniah,  Eva^ 
-    Eua,orEva; 


John. 

Eve.     From  the  Hebrew  haovah,  ' 
life."     Aratic,    Hawa,    or   Hev 
OutcA,  Eva;  Fr    Eve;  Cer^  Eva;  ur.,c-L 
/(.,  Eva;  Lai.,  Eva;    Sp.,  Eva;  Sid.,  Eva 

Evelina  {lv-i-l\'-ni),  Bvellae  {Ixf-t-an).  Female 
names  derived  from  Evelyn.  Also  eonudered 
diminutives  of  Eve, 

'elm    (ly-i-lln).     From    the    Latln,^! 


"haiel  nut, 

with  the  Oeri 
patro 


Lower  says  the  : 

1  Aveling  or  Abeling,  t 


eapoiiding 
ing  b«ng 


rd  {ttZ-ir-ard).  Same  as  the  German 
names  Eberhard,  Et>erhardt.  From  Arrhart, 
"strong  as  a  wild  boar";  perhaM,  Sgurativeiv, 
strons  man.  Danish,  Eberhard;  Dutch,  Everard; 
Gtr.,  Eberhard. 

Esekiel  {i-t^-H-U).  From  the  Hebrew,  meaniiu 
"strengthofGod."     DuteA,  Eiechiel;  fr.,  Esechlet 

Esra  (fa'-rd).  From  the  Hebrew,  B*™,  mean- 
ing "a  helper."  Fr.,  Egdras;  Lai.,  Eira  or 
Eidras. 

Fablao  (/a'-6I-an).  A  name  derived  from  tho 
Roman  Fobiut,  wliich.  In  turn,  is  derived  from 
/aba,  a  bean.  Danish,  Favian;  DtJcH,  Fabiaan ; 
Fr.,  Fabicn;  /(.,  Fabiano;  Lai.,  Fablanus. 

Faunr.     A  female  name  comipted  from  Frances. 

Famese  (Jar-^ni^.  Italian,  Qr-n&'-tS)  Palace. 
A  celebrated  palace  of  the  Fameac  in  Rome, 
founded  in  the  Sist  part;  of  the  reign  of  Leo  X.  It 
was  begun  by  Sangallo  the  younger,  was  continued 
by  Hlchael  Angelo,  and  was  completed  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  ft  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Anni- 
bale  Caracci. 

Fear  Caiie.  N.  C.  Is  said  to  have  been  named 
Cape  of  Four,  owing  to  its  tempestuouB  coast  at  the 
time  Raleigh's  fleet  was  trying  to  find  an  entrance 
June  20,  1585.      See  Cape  Fear  River. 

Febmarr  (/M'-rti-d-rl).  From  the  Latin  wunL 
fOrm,  "to  purify,"  because  tho  purification  OI 
womea  took  place  in  this  month. 
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Federallit  (fldf-tr^-M),  Tbc.  A  collection  of 
essays  in  favor  and  in  explanatioD  of  the  United 
States  CoQHtitution,  first  iaaued  Id  aerial  form, 
October,  1787,-April,  1788,  in  the  "Independent 
Jouroal'"  of  New  York,  where  they  were  collected 
In  book  form  with  the  title  "The  Federaliat." 
Many  editions  have  since  been  issued. 

FcllcU.     A  female ' -"  ' t^-'-— 


Feminand  (JSr'-di-nilnd).  One  authority  de- 
rives this  name  from  the  North  High  German  name 
Ferdinand,  or  Fert-Tutnd^  tranfliated,  figuratively, 
"one  quick  of  comprehension,"  or  "man  oi  rare 
Bbilities."  Another  translntea  it  "pure  peace." 
Dutch,  Ferdinand;  Fr.,  Ferdinand;  Ger.,  Ferdi- 
nand;   li;  Kerdinando;    Lot.,  Ferdinand  us;    Fort., 


Spaniai 
lie  chc 


Fcmandlna  (jer-nOTi-de'^nA),  Fla.  Given  by  the 
Spaniards  in  honor  of  their  King  Ferdinand. 

Flesoie  (ff-ff-O-U).      An  old  Etruscan  city  in  the 

{ravines  of  Florence,.  Italy,  four  miles  northeast  of 
lorence;  the  ancient  Febu1».  It  was  the  head- 
quartern  of  Catiline  63-62  B.  C,  and  was  the  scene 
of  victory  of  Stilicho  over  tho  Teutonic  invaders 
under  RadagiUB  about  406. 

Fifth  Avenue.  The  principal  residence  street  of 
New  York,  extending  from  Washington  Square  to 
Ilarlecn  River,  a  distance  of  about  six  and  one-half 
miles.  The  lower  part  of  the  avenue  is  now  largely 
devoted  to  business. 

Finland.  Properly  Fenland,  meaning  "the  land 
of  martibes," 

Fllcbburg.  City  in  Worcester  County,  Mass., 
named  for  John  I' itch,  one  of  the  committeo  that 
procured  the  act  of  incorporation. 

Fltiedward.  A  baptismal  name,  sou  of  Edward. 
KoTtaanfiU,  iorjUius. 

Fltmllllam  Museum.     A  museum  at  Csmbridse 

Unive 

»ndlL_    , 

the  university  (1816)  his  collection  of  books, 
paintings,  illuminated  manuBcripta,  engravings,  etc., 
with  the  dividends  oF  £100,000  South  Sea  annuities 
for  the  erection  of  s  building,  which  wos  begun  In 
1337.  The  collection  of  ancient  prints  is  one  of  the 
most  vaiuoble  in  existence. 

FlamlnlOD  UM-min'-l-on)  Way.  One  of  the 
oldest  euid  most  fomous  hiehwajfs  of  ancient  Rome. 
It  extends  in  a  direct  line  irom  Rome  to  Arimlnum 
(Rimini)  ond  was  built  by  the  censor  Caius  Flo- 
mlniua  in  220  B.  C.  Its  superintendence  was  held 
to  be  so  honorable  an  office  that  Augustus  himself 
assumed  it  in  27  B.  C,  as  Julius  Cawnr  had  been 
curator  of  the  Appian  Way.  Augustus  restored  it 
through    its    er'  -      .     ■ 

Uie  road  at  Arii  

Fleet  Street.  A  London  street  running  from 
Ludgate  Circus  to  the  Strand  and  the  West  End. 
It  is  named  from  the  Fleet  brook.  In  the  eariy 
chronictcB  of  London  many  alluaions  are  mode  to 
the  deeds  of  violence  done  in  this  street.  By  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  the  street  had  become  a  favorite 
spot  for  shows  of  all  descriptions.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  busiAt  streets  in  London, 

Flint,  nicb.  From  the  river  on  which  it  is 
located,  the  name  derived  from  translation  of  the 
Indian  name  Pnamigo,  "river  of  flint."  The  place 
'    It  bore  the  name  of  Flint  Rivrr  Settttment. 


goddess  of  flowers.  It  might  also  mean  "white," 
or  "fair."  Danish,  Floreni;  Dutch,  Florentia; 
Ft,,  Florence;  Ger.,  Floreni;  /(.,  Florenia;  Lot., 
Florentia;  Sp.,  Florencia;  Sw.,  Florens. 

Florence,  Italr.  Tliis  is  the  French  form  adopted 
for  the  city  wliose  Italian  name,  formeriy  FioreTua, 
is  now  Firente,  meaning,  as  the  Itomans  aeem  to 
have  thought,  "the  citv  of  flowera." 

Florida.    So  named  b^  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spanish 

■^■---sr  Sunday.  March  27,  1513,  wWch  is  called  bv 

iards  Paaeua  Florida,  ' '  Holy  day  at  Flowers. 
___  jhoso  this  name  for  two  reasons:  First,  be- 
cause the  country  presented  a  pleasant  aspnct: 
and,  second,  because  he  landed  on  the  festival 
referred  to.  The  second  reoson  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  more  weight. 

Fond  du  Lac  (/Jln-tfu-JOJ:'),  Wis.  French  adapta- 
tion "bottom  of  the  lake";  that  is,  "lower  end, 
the  foot." 

Fonlalnbleau  (/an-USn-btO').  Originally  a  hunt- 
ipg-eeat  called  Foos  Bleaudi,  but  now  a  town  in  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Maine,  France,  thirty- 
seven  miles  Bouth-Boutheaat  of  Paris.  The  palace 
was  from  the  Middle  Ages  one  of  the  chief  resi- 
dences of  the  kings  of  France. 

Formosa  (J6r-itUI'-id),     Portuguese  for  "beauti- 

Fort  Warns,  Ind.  Named  (1794)  in  honor  of 
"Mad"  Anthony  Wayne,  a  Revolutionary  generoL 
Fountains  AbbcT.  A  Cistercian  monastery  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  near  Ripon,  England,  now 
the  largcat  and  most  picturesque  of  Knglish  eccle- 
I  siaslical  ruins. 

1  Fox  Islands,  IdUiie  Michigan.  From  translation 
of  the  Indian  name  Annemoiine,  "place  of  the 
youni  fox";    annemoat,  "a  young  fox";    ink,  "a 


rected  t 


Flora  OW-rd).  A  female  name  derived  from 
Flora,  eoJdess  of  flowers  and  gardens,  the  same  as 
the  Chloris  of  tlie  Greeks.  Dutch,  Flora;  Fr., 
Flore;  /[.,  Flora;  Lot.,  Flo™. 

Florence  (JI6r'-lm).  A  female  name,  said  to 
have  been  Anglicised  from  Finin  or  Fineen,  an  Irish 
name  used  by  men,  meaning  "flourishing."  The 
English  version  is  probably  derived  from  Flora,  the 


ploce? 

Fox  Blver.  111.  Application  of  its  Indian  name 
Methdeke  Wofcpa,  "river  of  the  foxes." 

France  (Jr/ing.  French,  frana).  Country  of  the 
Franks  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it  Frankreich,  i.  c, 
"Kingdom  of  the  Franks."  All  western  nations 
were  styled  Franks  by  the  Turks  and  Orientals,  and 
anything  brought  to  them  from  the  west  invari^ly 
merited  a  prenomen  descriptive  of  its  origin,  as,  for 

brought  from  the  country  of  the  Franks. 

Frances.  Female  name  farmed  from  Francis, 
"free."  Danish,  Francisea;  Z>uicA,  Francleca;  Fr., 
Francoise;  Oer,,  Francisca;  It.,  Franccoca;  Lot., 
Francesco,  or  Froncisoa:   StB.,  Franciaka. 

Francis  (/rfln'-rtt).  From  the  Latin  Franciscus, 
which  bos  been  rendered,  "one  who  had  visited  the 
Franks";  also,  "free."  Danish,  Frants,  or  Fran- 
ciscus; Dutch.  Franciscus;  Fr,,  Francois;  Ger., 
Frani:  /(.,  Francesco;  Pari.,  Francisco;  Sp., 
Francisco;  StB.,  Frans. 

Franconia  (fring-kd'iiI-A).  German  province 
Inhabited  by  the  Franks,  so  called  from  the  franca, 
a  kind  of  javelin  which  they  carried. 

Frank.  A  baptismal  name  corrupted  from 
Francis. 

Frankfort,  Ky.  Its  county,  FrankliiL  was 
named  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  when 
its  capital  was  created,  a  composite  word  further 
commemorating  the  honor  was  adopted,  Frank, 
diminutive  of  Franklin;  fori,  meaning  "town"; 
"town  of  Franklin." 
i  Frascatl  (JrOt-ka'-tf).  A  town  in  the  province  of 
!  Rome,  Italy,  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Rome, 
celebrated  for  its  villas.  There  are  remains  of  a 
Roman  amphitheater,  and  of  a  small  but  very 
perfect  Roman  theater,  in  which  much  of  the  stage- 
Frederick  <Jrtd--ir-Vc).  The  same  as  the  Old 
German  name  Friderich  Fridorich,  PriduriA. 
Junius  translates  the  two  latter  "rich  or  powerful 
in  peace."  The  more  probable  etymolo^  Is  from 
frid^eich,    "powerful   protector.''    Daniih,   Fred- 
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erik;  IhUch,  Froderik;  Ft.,  Frederic;  Ger.,  Fried- 
rich;  It.,  Frederico,  at  Federigo;  Lai.,  Fredericua; 
Pari.,  Frederico;  5p.,  Frederico;  Sa.,  Frederick. 

Piedericksbnn,  Va,  Name  adopted  IT27,  in 
hoQor  of  PriocB  Frederick,  father  of  George  HI. 

French  Brokd.  River  in  North  Carolina,  so 
Damed  beoftuae  the  country  weat  of  Uie  Blue  Ridge 
was  held  by  the  French,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties. Otheni  hold  that  the  river  was  named  by  a 
party  of  hunters  for  their  captain,  whose  name  waa 
French.  The  Utter  part  of  the  name  is  used 
dcBcriptively. 

FridBf.  So  named  because  alloted  to  Frigga, 
the  wife  of  Odin,  and  the  goddess  of  marriage. 

Friendly  Islands.  So  named  oa  account  of  the 
friendly  diapoaitJon  of  the  i 


legend, 
yh^-rutij  Ablier> 
Abbey  are  among  the  n: 


i  "great 
uptionHiDcel707. 
figures  largely  in 


miles  west-southwest  at  Tokio, 
mountain."  There  has  been  no  i 
It  is  a  resort  of  pilgrims,  ami 
Japanese 

of  Furness  Abbey  are  among  the  most  picturesque 
of  Ensllsh  medieval  remsjns.  A  large  part  of  the 
fine  cburch  survives  almost  complete  except  the 
vaulting,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  early  English  , 
chapter-house.  The  entrance  to  the  ivy-draped  {  the  c 
cloistcn  is  by  three  superb  deeply  recessed  Norman  : 

Gabriel   (g/f-brirS).     From   the   Hebrew,   Gab- i 
riyel,  "man  of  God,"  "strength  of  God '' 

Jabi^.  or  jlSril';   .    ".   . ."".   ,"  . 
Oabriele;  Lai    Gabriel;  Svi    Qabrie.. 

Oalsna  ((fi-M'-nd),  lU.     Name  inherited  from  its 
mlnee  of  lead.     Latin,  galena,  "lead  ore." 

OalUee    (gOl'^).     In^the    R«man   period,    the 


Danuh,  Galfred;    Dutch,  Godfried;     Fr.,  GeaBrm. 
It.,  GioSreddo;   Lai.,  G^ridus. 

Geoiss-  From  the  Latin  iuun&  Gargiua,  "i 
tiller  of  the  ground,  a  husbandnuui,  a  vioc- 
drraser."  Danuh,  Geoi^;  Dutch,  Georg;  Fr , 
Georxe  or  Georges;  Ger.,  Geonc;  Gr.,  GeiugkH. 
It.,  Giorgio;  Lot.,  Georgius;  Port.,  Jiage;  A>, 
Jo^e;  Sir.,  Georg. 

Gaor^i  Jtala,  S.  T.  So  named  in  honor  of  Ec;- 
land^H  king. 

Georseanns .       . 

names  derived  from  George. 

GaorgetowD.  Formerly  a  city,  now  m  put  of  the 
District  of  Coiuotbia,  named  tor  George  Boone,  an 
Englislmian,  who  purchased  several  tracta  «f  land 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Georgia.  Named  in  honor  of  Georse  II.  erf  Eng- 
land, who  here  esCafahahed  a  colony  in  1732. 

Gerard  (jtr'-ard.  French,  thO^^r').  Fram  the 
Old  German  name  Gerhard,  Gerart;  from  gvrAarf. 
"very  strong."  Sometimes  corrupted  to  Gar'rM 
and  Ger'rit,  1,  e.,  "firm  spear."  DoniA,  Gerfaaid. 
Dutch,  Qerani;    P'r.,  Gerard;    Ger.,  Gerfaanl; 


nanna.      Oeorglaiu,      CmaTftam,      Female 


le  Rami 


I  CUB,  luuueu  lui  uuQ  Jose  Gslves,  Spanish  viceroy 
of  Tenas,  who,  in  1 779,  established  a  colony  on  this 
Island,  sjid,  in  1797,  was  proclaimed  king  by  the 
people  of  Mexico. 

Gamaliel  (flfl-mfl'-il-a).  From  tha  Hebrew, 
Qandiyd,  "the  gift,  or  benefit  of  God." 

Gambler  igUm'-btr).  Village  in  Knox  County, 
Ohio,  named  for  Lord  James  Gambier,  a  British 
admiral,  who  wm  a  benefactor  of  Kenyan  College, 
located  at  this  place. 

Ganges  Mn-jtt).  The  Greek  transformation  of 
the  name  of  the  great  Indian  river.  Handed  on  to 
the  Romans  and  then  to  the  Portuguese,  it  has 
been  genenkily  adopted  throughout  Kurope  as  the 
equivalent  oi^^  the  Indian  name  Coma,  wtuch  signi- 


B   for  a 


"A  fit  garden  for  the  gods,"  hence  the  name. 

Gasconade  ig/is-ki-nad')  Hlver,  «o.  Adopted 
by  settlors  as  a  memento  of  their  Gasconade  of 
France,     The  word  translated  means  "a  boaster." 

Gaston,  A  name  of  French  origin,  probably 
from  the  French  gallon,  "baton." 

Gaul.  The  name  by  which  Francs  was  known 
to  the  Greeks.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  oa 
Gallia,  because  it  waa  the  territory  of  the  Celtim, 
or  Celts. 

Genoa  (jln'-a-d).  The  English  fonn  of  the 
It  jian  Genova,  probably  from  the  aame  roots  as 
Geneva,  from  the  Celtic  genava,  "mouth"  or  "jaw." 

Geoffrer  Wf-i^),  or  Geffrey.  Sometimes  trans- 
lated "God's  peace  or  joyful  peace."  The  name 
has  been  corrupted  from  Gaifrid  for  Waif  rid;  from 
Old     Geimau     iailt~/rid,     "powerful    protector." 
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ipeakers  ;  but  the  Romans  aftervanl  gave  ii 
the  name  of  Germanus,  meaning  "neighbon,' 
originally  bestowed  by  the  Oauls. 

Gertrude  (atr'-trud).  From  the  Old  German 
name  Gertrude ;  from  gerdraul,  which  trsnalaib 
either  "very  faithful,  or  "very  dear  or  beloved." 
Another  meaning  is  given  as  "trus  spear."  Diiidi. 
Oeertruida;  Fr.,  Gertrude;  Ger.,  Oertraud,  or 
Oertrud;  It.,  Oertruda;  Lai.,  Qertruda;  Sa>.,  Ger- 
trud. 

Gibraltar  (jib-rOl'-Utr).  Derived  from  Gibd  d 
Tank,  "the  mountain  of  Tarik."  Tank  wa*  the 
leader  of  the  Saracens  when  tbey  entered  Spain  in 
711,  and  he  first  fortified  the  hill  as  a  baae  of 
operations  and  a  ready  point  id  aoceaa  from  the 
Barbary  coast. 

Gideon  (^-<~on).  From  the  Hebrew  Gidhm. 
which  Tregellee  renders  "cutter  down,"  i.  e.,  "brave 
soldier."     Ft.,  Gedeon;  /(.,  Gedeone;  Lof., Gideon. 

ODa      Ih^-U).     Blver,  Arii.     Corruptian  of  the 
Spanish  word  Guija,   meaning  "pebbly  or  p  ~ '  ' 
stoDCj"  applied  by  them  owing  to  this  '  -   ' 
teristic  In  its  waters. 

Gilbert  (jfll'-birt).  From  the  Teutou'^  OiaMert. 
"bright,"  or  "bright  as  gold."  Danuh,  Qilbert; 
Dutch,  Qilbert;  Fr.,  Gilbert;  Gtr.,  Gilbert;  Ltf., 
Gilbertus;  Svi.,  Gllbertus. 

Giles  i]Uz).  Probably  derived  from  ^jM^i^ 
from  Greek,  aigidiot,  "a  goatskin."  Fr.,  GiU(»: 
Ger.,  iEgidius;  It..  Eg^dio;  Lai.,  .S^dius;  Sp.,  Gil 

Glor^.     See  George. 

GlovannL     See  John. 

GluUa.     See  Julia. 

Giuseppe.     See  Joseph. 

Gladys.  Host  proUbly  a  Welsh  form  of 
Claudia,  It  is  derived  from  the  Welsh  giUad, 
which  now  means  "of  country,"  but  fr^rmfrlir 
signified  "a  prince,  a  sovereign,  a  mea 
still  Burvivw  in  several  of  its  derivations 

Glassow  .lgUlK'-g6).  The  second  city  in  the 
British  Isles  was  colled  Olat-gu  In  1301.  Numerous 
etymologies  have  been  proponed,  such  as  (Jau-dAo, 
the  "black  ravine,"  glaiie-dhu,  ''the  black  brook." 
le  ''KTay  wood,"  but  the  most  probable 
jy  Professor  Rhys,  who  holds  thai  thf 
.  one  of  the  Gaelic  pet-namcB  of  St. 

„ ,  _.  St.  "Mungo,"  around  whose  oeU  the 

idace  grew 

"'--■--"■niy  (pmr-nin-oer-ti.     a  iow 

id.   twentvKine  miles  south   w.    .«..^-.-.. 
m  ref  ounded 
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Bssocikted  la  legend  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
wlio  is  (uid  to  hftve  visited  It,  and,  in  sign  oF  pos- 
sesalon,  planted  his  HtaiT,  which  took  nxit  and 
l)ecame  the  famoua  Glastonbury  thorn  that  bureta 
into  leaf  on  ChristmaB  eve.  The  Isle  of  Avalon, 
where  King  Arthur  vea  buried,  is  also  here. 

Godtnr  IgUd'-fTl).  From  the  Teutonic,  meanins 
"God's  peace."  DanUh,  Qottfried;  Jhtleh,  Gotf 
fried:  Fr.,  Godefroi;  Ger.,  Gottfried;  It.,  OofTredo; 
Lot.,  GodfridUB. 

Godwin  (oAf-urttn).  From  the  Teutonic,  meaning 
"divine  friend,"  or  "victorioun  in  God.''  Dutch, 
Godewijn;  L(a.,  Godwinus. 

GolcoDda  igU-k^n'-dA).  A  place  In  India,  Mven 
milea  aortiiwest  of  Hyderabad.  It  la  noted  for  its 
fort,  for  the  mausoleums  of  the  ancient  tings,  and 
for  the  diacnonda  which  were  cut  and  polished  here. 
It  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  from  1S12,  until 
its  overthrow  by  Aurungiebe  in  1687. 

Oold  Coast.  That  portion  of  Guinea  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  where  gold  is  found. 

(iolden  Gate,  CalUomla.  Bay  in  CaUfomia, 
named  by  Colonel  Fremont,  before  the  discovery 
of  gold  In  the  country,  because  of  the  brilliant 
effect  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  cliffs  and  hills. 

Golden  Gala,  Constantinople.  A  gate  in  the  wall 
of  TheodoeiuB,  now  walled  up  because  of  a  Turkish 
tradition  that  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople  Is 
destined  to  enter  through  It.  It  consists  of  three 
arches  between  two  huge  towers  of  white  marble. 
The  great  central  arch  was  reserved  for  the  passage 

Golden  House.  Palace  of  the  Emperor  Nero  tn 
ancient  Kome,  which  occupied  the  valley  between 
the  Palatine  and  the  P^uiline,  and  connected  the 

races  of  the  Casais  with  the  gardens  of  MaicenaB. 
was  built  after  the  great  lire  of  64  A,  D^  and 
was  so  largo  that  it  contained  porticos  2,800  feet 
long  and  inclosed  a  lake  where  thd  Colosseum  now 
stands.  The  forecourt  contained  a  colossus  of 
Nero  120  feet  high. 

OolhanL  igl^-th/lm).  At  one  time  the  term  was 
applied  to  a  parish  of  Nottingham,  Kngland,  The 
people  here  were  famed  for  their  stupidity  and 
simplicity,  which  obtained  for  them  the  satirical 
apt>eliation  of  the  "wise  men  of  Gotham."  Many 
nations  have  designated  some  particular  locality 
aa  the  pandise  of  Tools;  for  example,  Phrygia  was 
tlie  fools'  home  in  Asia^  Abdera  of  the  Thracians, 
Bicotia  of  the  Greeks,  Swabia  of  the  modem  Ger- 
mans, etc.  To  Americans  it  Is  chie&y  signiGcant 
as  a  colloquial  tcnn  for  the  city  of  New  York. 
Thus  applied.  It  first  appeared  in  Salmagundi,"  by 
Washington  Irving  ancl  James  K.  Paulding,  and  is 
supposed  to  hint  sarcastically  at  the  worldly  wis- 
dom of  its  inbabitanis, 

Gothland  ls6th'4and).  Indicated  a  settlement 
of  the  Gotha. 

Gottlieb.     See  Theophllus. 

Governor's  Island.  From  Its  former  Dutch 
owner,  Governor  Van  Twiiler;  previously  cslled 
ATuUen  Idand,  Indian  name  Faggaiick. 

■    '■      ■    ■       •      nof  theRo.  "       ' 


Grand  Prix  (ffrdn  pri"),  The.  The  great  horao- 
race  at  Longchamps,  Paris,  established  by  Nap4^ 
leon  III.  (prize  20,000  francs),  run  by  three-year- 
olds.  Longchamps  is  a  very  good  course  situated 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  first  used  for  racing  In  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVIT  Races  have. been  run  here 
since  1859,     The  Grand  Prix  is  run  on  the  Sunday 


most  suGcesstuI  competitor  in  painting,  sculpture, 
engraving,  architecture,  or  music.  The  examina- 
tions are  held  annually,  and  the  successful  candi- 
dates become  pensioners  of  the  government  for  four 
years.  They  are  sent  to  reside  at  Rome,  where 
Loula  XVI.  founded  the  Academie  da  France  la 
1666. 

Graimere,  One  of  the  group  of  English  Lakes, 
meaning  "the  lake  of  swine." 

Great  BarrlUKtcm.  Town  in  Berkshire,  Uaa- 
sachusetts,  named  for  William,  Lord  Barrington. 

Great  Bear  Lake.     So  called  owing  to  Its  north- 

stellation  of  the  Gntat  and  Little  Bear. 

Great  MokuL  An  extinct  title  borne  by  the 
chief  of  the  Moguls  of  the  empire  founded  In  Hin- 
dustan by  Babcr,  Fifteenth  Century, 

Great  Salt  Lake.  Received  Its  name  on  account 
of  the  saline  character  of  Its  waters. 

Great  Tom.  A  bell,  wei^ng  about  17,000 
pounds,  in  the  tower  of  the  Tom  Gate  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Every  night  at  ten  ndnules  past 
nine  (closing  time)  it  is  toiled. 

Great  TTaH  of  China.  A  wall  begun  by  ths 
Emperor  Tain  Chl-hwangtl  214  B.  C.  and  finished 


frontiers   of  Chlhli,   Shansi,    Shens 
Length  about  l,fi00  miles. 

Greece.  The  modem  form  of  the  Latin  Oraxia, 
from  the  Greek  Grailcoi,  a  name  originally  bestowed 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas. 

Greeley.  City  in  Colorado  county  ami  city  in 
Kansas,  and  county  in  Nebraska,  named  for  Horace 

Green  Bav,  Wis.     Located  on  Its  shores  were  a 


tribe  of  Indians,  whose  mode  of  life  was  so  mtny, 
when  first  met  by  the  French,  they  deslgnatefl 
them  as  the  Puans  (puons,  "stinkards"). 


hey  ga 


B  the 


e  de  Pus 


o  filthy, 

signat    ' 

To  t 


frai 


Dutch, 

Gratia, 


A  'tea 


Gretia; 


"grace,    favor,    good-will 

"ice;     /(.,    Gra 


kindnesi 


Lai., 
Gaelic 


_nham     (gri'-Am,    grim).     From 
gruama,  "surly,  stem,  moroae,  dark,  gloomy," 

Granada  (gri-na'-dd).  The  capital  of  the 
province  of  Granada,  Spain,  situated  on  the  Jenll, 
on  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  famous  for 
the  Alhamhra  (which  see).  The  name  is  frem  the 
Arabic,  Gamatha,  "pomegranate,"  because  the  cUy 
Is  built  on  four  hills  divided  somewhat  like  the 
divisions  of  a  pomegranate. 

Grand  Canal.  The  principal  canal  of  Venice.  It 
runs  in  the  form  of  the  letter  3  through  the  center 
of  the  city,  from  the  railway  station  to  Santa  Maria 
<lel  Salute.  / 

Grand  Hanon  Islands,  Me,    A  compound  word 


_..  „..  ^ jarried   it  to 

and  Grun  Bay  to  Oran  Bay. 
...  .id.  The  name  riven  by  Eric  the  Red 
...  983  to  the  sheltered  nook  where  he  founded  hia 
colony  from  Iceland,  thinking  that  "much  people 
will  go  thither  If  the  land  has  a  pleasant  name." 
The  name  Is  not  altogether  unsuitable  as  the  place 
chosen  by  Eric  for  the  settlement  which  he  named 
Greenlond  is  the  nleasan lest  spot  in  the  country, 
a  smooth  grassy  plain  at  the  head  of  Igaliko  fiord, 
near  the  modem  Julianshaab.  The'  name  was 
afterwards  Inappropriately  extended  to  the  whole 
ice-clad  country. 

Green  Mountains,  Vt.  Translation  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  French  name  "  rert-monta," 

Green  Blver,  Ky.  In  honor  of  General  Nathaniel 
Greene  of  the  Revolution.  The  letter  e  was  origi- 
nolly  added  to  the  name  of  the  river. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  Compliment  to  General 
Nathaniel  Greene,  he  having  had  a  victorious 
skirmish  at  this  locality,  during  his  famous  retreat 

Green  Sea.  Otherwise  the  Per^an  Gulf,  owing 
to  a  peculiar  strip  of  green  always  discernible  along 
the  Arabian  shore. 

Gregory  (grig'S-rt).  From  the  Latin  name 
Gregoritin,  from  the  Greek  Gregoriot,  "to  watch." 
The   name   means   "watchful.       Z^onisA,   Gregor; 

l;iti7ec,CkX)l^lc 
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Duieh,  OregoriUB;  Ft,,  On^oire;  Cer.,  Oresor; 
<rr.,  Gr^orioa  1  /(.,  Gregorio;  LoJ,,  Qregorius;  ap., 
Grcgorio;  Sw..  Qregoriua, 

(irttnth.  The  Lnglish  form  of  the  WeJah  name 
Cryffydd.  Danish,  Griffith;  Dutch,  KufiQUs;  Lot., 
Griifithius;  Su>.,  Rufin. 

GrlMMi*  (irre-2<tn').  From  the  Oerroim  Gratt- 
banden,  "the  gray  league,"  to  called  from  the  drena 
worn  by  the  UniomBtB  in  1424. 

~  !ffr6i/-nir)     GAlIety.      A  gallery   for 


Bond  Street,  in  1876.  Pictures  were  received 
only  by  invitation.  The  exhibitions  have  been 
for  some  time  discontinuod. 

OroiTcnor  Sqa&re.  A  fashionable  iquare  in  Lon- 
don, east  of  Hyde  Park.  It  waa  laid  out  before 
1716  and  has  been  the  residence  of  many  famous 
men.  There  la  great  variety  of  styles  in  its  archi- 
tecture, and  it  is  noted  for  the  old  ironworlc  and 
flambeau  extinguishers  before  many  of  the  doors. 

Gnalemala  {gd-U-ma'-la.  Spanish,  gwa-id-ma'- 
ifl).  Ib  a  European  rendering  of  the  Mexican  giuA- 
temali,  aignifying  "a  decayed  log  of  wood  ;  ao 
called  by  the  Mexican  Indians  who  accompanied 
Alvaiado  into  this  region,  because  they  found  an 
old  worm-eaten  tree  near  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
kings,  or  Kachiqud,  which  was  thought  to  be  the 
center  of  the  country. 

OUBlletmo  IgM-y&'-mO).     See  William. 

Guldo  Igloe-dO).     See  Guy. 

GulIdfaaU  (gUd'-kOl).  The  council  hall  of  the 
city  of  London,  founded  in  1411,  and  restored  after 
the  fira  of  1666.  The  great  hall  measures  153  by 
48  feet,  and  is  65  feet  liigh;  It  has  a  handsome 
Open-Framed  roof,  modem  colored  glass  windows, 
and  the  two  legendary  colossal  wooden  figures  of 
Gog  and  Magt^.  Along  the  walls  are  placed 
statues  of  famous  men.  The  crypt,  with  its 
oiolstered  columns,  is  of  the  original  construction 
and  is  Intcreating. 

GuUlaiuue  (j/l-yOm').     See  William. 

Guinea  (gin'-i).  A  native  West  African  term, 
meaning  "abounding  in  gold." 

GulDCB,  Encllib.  The  English  guitiea  was  first 
coined  in  1673.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  gold  of  which  It  was  first  composed  came 

Gnlf  of  Carpentaria.  This  gulf  preserves  the 
memory  of  a  Dutch  captain  named  Carpenter,  who 
discovered  It  in  1610. 

Gulf  olSt.  Lawrence.  Was fint  explored,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  long  river  of  the  same  name 
commenced,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Lawrence,  1600. 

GuatavuB  (ffCt-fii'-rOs).  From  the  Swedish 
name  Guila/,  which  some  translate  "Goth's  staff"; 
others  derive  it  from  the  8u-Goth  God,  "God"  or 
"good,"  and  glaf,  "staff."  Gustaf  is  more  probably 
corrupted  from  Augustus.  Dutch,  GuHtavus;  Ft., 
Gustttve;  Cer.,  Gustav;  Lai.,  Gustavus;  Sw.,  Gus- 


taf. 

Gar   (?I).      Probably 
"miatleCo    "        '  ^ 

the  dimin 

Dutch,     GU.UU,       11.,     MUV 

Lai,  Guido;  Sw.,  Guldo. 

Gwendolen  (gwfn'-do-lln).    A  Welsh  female  name 

Sometimes    translated    "the    lady    of    the    bow" 

-        tlatc  the  name  "whitc-bn>wed." 


ackeniack.    N. 


hook  mouth,"  from  its  shape  ni 


the  mouth, 
Into  Newarl 

Hadrian's  (U'-drt-an)  TUla.  Now  simply  an 
assemblage  of  ruins,  about  fifteen  miiea  from  Home, 
near  Tivoli,  perhaps  the  most  impressive  in  Italy. 
It  included  the  Greek  and  Latin  theaters,  so  caller), 

temples,  spacious  structures  for  guaraa  and  attend- 


nta,  and  many  subsidiary  buildings  and  devices. 
)f  most  of  these  there  are  extensive  remains;  and 
t  found  many  of  the  fine  statues  now  in 


Badrtan*i  Wall.  One  of  the  most  noted  Romsi) 
antiquities  of  Grvat  Britain,  constructed  by  Hadriaa 
between  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  tor  purposee  of  defense.  The  work  has  been 
ascrilied  to  Severus  and  others,  "but  after  a  long 
debate  the  opinion  now  prevails  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  defense  bears  the  impress  of  a  single  mind, 
and  that  the  wall  and  its  parallel  earth-works,  ibi 
camps,  roads,  and  stations,  were  designed  and 
constructed  by  Hadrian  alone." 

Hasar  {ha -gar).  From  the  Hebrew  Haghar, 
which  some  translate  "flight";  others  render  the 
name  "stranger,"  from  gur,  "to  tarry,  to  be  a 
sojourner."  Arabic,  Hajar,  or  Uagar;  Ft.,  Agar; 
Lai.,  Uogar. 

Haldee  l,h\-df).  A  female  name  which  Ste- 
phanuB   reiiders  "sempiternus,"  i.  e.,  "perpetual, 

Halifax,  Not*  Bcotla.     Named  for  the  Eari  of 

Halifax. 

Hamlet.  From  the  Old  German  amaUatii,  "dis- 
tinguished for  spotlessness. "  According  to  some 
the  name  In  Hamlet's  country  was  pronounced 
Amlet,  and  signified  "madman,  but  no  etymology 
haa  lieen  suggested  for  auch  rendering. 

Hampden.  County  and  town  In  Masaachusetta 
and  a  town  in  Penoi>scot  Ck»unty,  Haine,  named  for 
the  Erkgtish  patriot,  John  Hampden. 

Hampton  {Jidrnp 'tan)  Court.  A  royal  palace  on 
the  Thames  twelve  miles  From  Charing  Cron,  built 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Hamplon  Court  is  most 
intimately  associated  with  James  I.  and  WllUaai 
III.,  and  was  a  place  of  imprisonment  of  Charles  I. 

Hampton  Roads.  A  channel  connecting  the 
estuary  of  James  River  with  Chesapeake  Bay, 
situated  south  of  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia.  Here, 
,.  .  «  ,„^„  jjjjj  Confeden  "  '  '  '  "'" 
d  the  Fed ...„ 

Vi'niinm  "aid  the  "ironclad  "Monitor,^"' the  former 
retiring.  This  was  the  first  engagement  between 
ironalads  in  our  history. 

Hannah  (Un'-Tul).  From  the  Hebrew  Hajinah, 
which  Simonis  translates  "gratuitous  gift,"  i.  e., 
"grace,  mercy."  Daniih,  Hanne  or  Hanna; 
Dulch,    Honna;     Fr.,    Arma;    Lai.,    Hanna;     Stc., 


ng  grace  of  Baal,  or,  morp  freely,  a  gracious 
01^.'*^;^.,  Hannibal; /C'Annibale;  LoJ.,  HannibaL 
Hanover  Island.  In  honor  of  the  house  of  Han- 
Hanover  (_hin'-S-vtr)  Square.  A  square  in  the 
West  End  of  London,  south  of  Oxford  Stnwt  and 
west  oF  Regent  Street,      It  received  its  name  in  the 


-riagcs  in  London.  The  square  was 
iiuui.  auuui,  i/31,  when  the  place  for  executions 
was  removed  from  Tyburn  lest  the  inhabitants 
of  the  "new  square"  should  be  annoyed  by  them. 
It  contains  a  bronie  statue  of  Wilflam  Pitt  by 
Chonlrvy. 

Hani.     See  John, 

Hapsbunt  ('>^;'*''''i^<7)i  or  Habsbuig.  In  CaoloD 
Aargau,  the  stamm-schloss  oF  the  Austrian  dynasty. 


following  day  there  i 


dynasty, 

_.,  ,.  .  .  in  an  Eleventh  Century  document  as  H»- 
bechiaburc,  "hawk's  castle."  According  to  the 
well-known  legend,  Radbot,  an  anceator  of  Rudolf 


of  Hapsburg,  whi 


e  Aargau  lost  hia 


<vr  from  Che  spot  that  he  chose  the  site  for  the 
enxition  of  a  caitle,  which  he  built  about  1030  and 
called  UaUcfatsbui^ 


□igitiredby^OOQlC 


MISCELLANY 


_  ,. Hoilaod,  called  Hara- 

tem  ID  a  Ninth  Century  document,  is  b  name  of 

doubtful  meaninK.  In  Old  Baxon  we  have  lemo, 
"clay"  or  "mud,  and  hara,  "an  estuary,"  and  the 
dialeot-word  har  or  hoar  denotes  a  rising  ground 
or  eual\  eminence.  Rariem,  now  a  suburb  of  New 
York,  stands  on  the  Harlem  River,  a  tidal  channel. 
With  Brooklyn  and  Uoboken  it  Is  one  of  the  few 
names  surviving  from  the  time  of  the  Dutch  oocu- 

Hanrfd  (Ulr'-dU).  The  same  with  the  Middle 
High  German  names  Ariold,  Harfald,  etc.,  which 
Wachter  translates  "poweKul  in  battle,"  "a 
champion."  Danish,  Uarald;  Duidi,  Herald; 
Ft.,  Harold;   /(.,  Araldo;  Lot..  Haroldus. 

Harper's  Fenr,  Va.  Robert  Harper  of  Ontord, 
England,  an  architect,  en  route  to  Winchester,  saw 
this  pass,  bought  land  here  and  formed  a  settle- 
ment in  1734.  Later  he  efltabtlshed  a  ferry  at  this 
point,  known  as  "Harper's  Ferry." 

Harriet  (Mf'-rt-#().  From  the  Oerman  Hen- 
TieOt  "head  of  the  house."  Danith,  Henriette; 
Dauk,  Henrietta;  Ft.,  Henriette:  H.,  Enrichetta; 
Sp..  Enriqueta;  Sin.,  Henrit   ' 

Ha 
Harri 

Bubsequently  changed  to  Louisbourg;  in  ITU  I, 
changed  back  to  Harrisburg. 

Hartford.  Name  tran^arred  from  Hertford, 
England,  to  many  places  in  the  United  States,  the 
capital  of  Connecticut  being  one  of  these. 

Harvey.  A  masculine  name,  from  Old  German 
her-^urig,  "noble,"  "noble  soldier  or  warrior." 

Han  {hfatt)  or  Harii  Hountains.  In  German 
HarigdnTae.  were  called  in  the  Eighth  Century 
Hart  (Old  Saxon  hard.  Old  High  German  Kart, 
■,").  Thepreaent  spelling,  Hara, 
o  a  [oik  etymology  which  has 
"forest    of 

resin"  (harz).  The  Hardt,  a  wooded  range  of  hills 
near  Carlsruhe,  is  the  "wood." 

Hatteras,  Cai>e,  N.  C.  Application  to  the  head- 
land made  by  early  English  navigators,  from  a 
tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  its  shores,  the  HaOtratk 

Havana  (Ad-uan'-d).  Capital  city  of  Cuba,  city 
in  Mason  County.  Illinois,  named  for  former.  The 
word  id  l^panish.  meaning  "harbor." 

Havre  {ha'-vtr).  The  "haven"  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine  was,  before  1515,  merely  a  fishing  village 
with  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Notre  Dame  do  Grace, 
whence  the  official  name  Le  Havre  de  Grace.  The 
French  ttavre,  "a,  harbor,"  is  descended  from  the 
Old  French  harie,  originally  JioWe,  which  Is  derived 
from  the  Low-Latin  hainilum,  a  word  of  Teutonic 
origin  related  to  the  English  havtn, 

Hawarden  {har'-din).  A  town  in  Flintshire. 
North  Wales,  sixteen  miles  south  of  Liverpool. 
Near  it  is  Hawardcn  Castle,  once  the  residence  of 
Gladstone,  the  British  statesman. 

Ilawthomden  {hS'-thfiTn-dcn).  A  picturesque 
glen  or  valley  In  Edinburghshire,  Scotland,  eight 
miles  south  of  Edinburgh.  The  estate  of  Haw- 
thomden  was  the,  property  of  the  poet  William 
Dnimmond. 

Ha 
llshed 

the  Criterion  restaurant  and  theater  and  Lower 
Regent  Street.  It  was  abolished  in  1830.  The 
place  is  called Haymarket Square,  or  theHaymarket. 

Haytl  [M'-li.  French,  a-i-U').  A  native  name, 
meaning  "mountainous  coilntry." 

Hebe  Cie'-U).  A  female  name,  derived  from 
Hebe,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  or  of  Juno 
only;    and  who,  being  fair  and  always  in  the  bloom 


is  supposed  to  be  due  U 


oby 


tubs,  denoting  the  "Western  L 


Hector  (IMf-tOr).  From  the  Greek  name  Hdctor. 
The  name  signifies  "anchor,"  literally,  "what 
holds";  also  translated  a  "defender."  Fr., 
Hector;  /(.,  Ettore;  Lai.,  Hector. 

Heinrieh  (AIn'-rIcA).      See  Henry. 

Helen  ifOi'-in),  or  Helena  (Aa'-^-nd).  From  the 
Greek  Htlene,  signifying  "a  lamp,  a  torch,"  hence 
"brightness."'  JJonwfc.  Helena;  Dutch,  Helena; 
Fr.,  Helene;  Ger.,  Uelene;  U.,  Elena;  L(a., 
Helena;  Sp.,  Elena. 

Heleoa  (A«f'-«-nd),  Mont.  Fram  the  Latinized 
Greek  word  Helen.  John  Sommerville  suggested 
it  at  a  meeting  of  several  hundred  miners,  in  1864, 
as  a  name  for  the  settlemBnt.  Opinions  differ, 
however,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  for  by  some 
it  is  supposed  to  be  named  for  Helen  of  Troy.  The 
Helena  Historical  Directory  of  1879  says  it  was 
named  by  John  Somerville,  of  Minnesota,  St. 
Helena,  frvm  the  resemblance  In  its  location  to  that 
of  the  original  St.  Helena.  It  was  then  voted  to 
drop  the  prefix  Saint,  and  that  was  done. 

Heligoland  {hS'-l^a-USind).  Now  a  German 
island,  expresses  the  Darkish  for  "holy  land  settte- 


fall."  We  have  cognate  names  Helsingland  and 
Helsingborg  in  Sweden,  and  Helsingor  in  Denmark. 

Helvetia  (hS-ve-aM-i).  The  old  Latin  name  of 
Switzerland;  often  used  as  a  poetical  appellation  in 
modem  literature.  The  country  is  often  mentioned 
as  the  "Helvetian  Republic,"  and  that  Is  still  the 
official  name. 

Henderson,  Kj.  After  the  county,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  in  honor  of  Col.  Richard  Henderson. 

Henlopen  Ihtn-W-'ptn),  Caps,  Del.  From  a 
Ihitch  expression,  en  lofen,  meaning  "to  run  In,"  as 
indicating  the  place  of  entrance  to  a  bay.  Pre- 
viously named  Cornelius  by  the  Dutch  commander, 
Mey,  after  his  Christian  name. 

Henri  (fln-ri').     The  French  form  of  Henry. 

Henrietta  (A^n-ri-JU'-fd).  A  nan:ie  formed  from 
Henry. 

Henrj.  Usually  rendered  "home-ruler,"  or 
"chief  of  the  house."  The  Gothic  name  is  Heinric, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Henric  and  Cynric,  and  the  North 
High  German,  Heinrieh;  but  all  these  names  are 
the  same  as  the  old  Hunqricus.  from  kvnreich, 
"illustrious  for  strength."  The  English  name 
Henry,  formerly  also  Henrie.  Henri.  Herry,  now 
Harry,  is  derived  from  the  Old  French  and  French 
HenH.  OoniiA,  Hendrik;  Dutch,  Hendrlk;  Get.. 
Heinrieh;  It.,  Em'ico,  or  Errico;  Lai.,  Kenricus; 
Port.  Henrique;  Sp.,  Enrique;  Sic.,  Henrik. 

Henrr,  Cape,  Ta.  Named  by  Admiral  Newport 
in  April.  1607  in  honor  of  Henry.  Prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  James  I.  of  England. 

Herat  (Mr-aC).  Anciently  Aria-Cioila*,  the 
town  on  the  Anus,  now  the  River  Heri. 

Herbert  (ktr'-biTt}.  A  name  derived  from  the 
Alemannic  Heribert;.  Herlbret,  Heriprcht,  Old  Ger- 
man Ariberl  which  Wachter  derives  from  aerberl, 
"illustrious  lord."     Lai..  Herbertus;   Sw.,  Herbert. 

Herculaneum  (hlTJcu-la'-ne-Hni).  An  ancient 
city  of  Campania,  Italy., near  the  coast,  six  miles 
southeast  of  Naples,  directly  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  The  ancient  Greek  name  was  Hrrak- 
Irion,  "city  of  Hercules." 

Hercules  {Mr'-ka-Ui).  From  the  Greek  Hera 
and  Kleoa,  "glory  or  fame";  hence  the  "glory  of 
Hera."  fr..  Hercule;  Ger.,  Hercules;  Gr.,  Her- 
akles;  It.,  Ercole;  Lai.,  Hercules. 

Herman  (Wr'-tnon).  From  the  Teutonic,  mean- 
ng  the  "leader  of  an  army."     Daniek,  Hermann; 


Dutch.   Her 
Her 


.    Fr., 
;    Lot.,  Hennaimus 


r  Har 


;    Oer., 


Hermlone  (Jiir-ml'-&'ni').  A  name  derived  from 
Hermiont.  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  who 
married  Cadmus. 
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Bennlt«g«,  The.  A  pal&ce  Bt  St.  Peterabur^, 
RubbIo,  founded  by  CsthBrine  II,,  originally  in  the 
fonn  of  a  pavilion  of  tnoderHte  siie,  but  rebuilt  In 
the  Nineteenth  Century  in  a  neo-Oreek  style  of 
excellent  effect,  and  forminK  one  of  the  best-designed 
museun»  existing.  Abo  the  name  of  the  home  of 
Preddent  Jackson,  near  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hera.  Female  name,  so  called  after  the  cele- 
brated Greek  name  Hero,  "one  raised  or  elevated." 

Herald.     See  Harold. 

Hester.    See  Esther. 

Bettr>  Heltey.  Female  names  derived  from 
Henriettai  perhaps  also  from  Harriet. 

Hexcklab  (hii-e-ki'-d).  From  the  Hebrew 
Hhitkeyyah,  from  hhritk-yah,  "the  streoftth  of 
Jehovah,"  or  "cleaving  to  the  Lord."  I>utch, 
Hiakla;  Lot.,  Hezekias. 

Hleranrmus  !_hl-l-rOn'-l-miit).     See  Jerome. 

BlBhlands.  The.  A  district  In  northern  and 
western  Scotland,  of  va|^e  limits.  It  includes  the 
Hebrides,  the  counties  of  Argyll  Inverness,  Ross 
and  Cromarty,  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  and 
TOrts  of  Nairn,  Elgin,  Banff,  Aberdeen,  Kincardine, 
Forfar,  Perth,  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  and  Bute. 
The  inhabitants  are  mainly  of  Keltic  stock.  The 
Highlands  ara  celebrated  for  romantto  scenery; 
they  contain  the  highest  mountains  in  Great 
Britain. 

Hl|;hlands  of  the  Hudson.  A  range  of  hills  and 
low  mountains  in  esstern  New  York,  in  OranRe, 
Putnam,  Dutchess  and  Rockland  counties.  Prom- 
inent points  are  Fishkill  Mountain,  Storm  King 
Crow's  Nest,  DonderberK,  Anthony's  Nose,  and 
West  Point. 

Hilary  {ha'-d-rt).  Derived  fram  the  Latin  name 
Hiiariui,  »ign[fying  "pleasant,  cheerful,  merry." 
Danith,  Hilarius;  Dulch,  Hilariusi  Fr.,  Hilalre; 
/(.,  Ilario;  Lai.,  HilaHus;  Sw.,  Hilarius. 

Hilda.  A  female  name  abbreviated  from  Ever- 
hilda:  or  derived  from  the  Lombardian  word  hild, 

Hlldebraud  (ha'-dt-brand).  The  same  as  Teu- 
tonic names  Hildebrand  and  Haiiprani.  Translated 
"very  fervent,"  "hero,"  "leader,"  etc.  Watcher 
claims  the  name  to  be  the  same  as  Childebrand, 
1  might  be  tr  " 
„  or-'distingu 

(him-a'-U-]/d.  Alm-aJd'-jfl). 
the  Sanskrit  hima,  "snow,"  and  aiava.  " 
dwelling."     llonce,  "the  abode  of  si 


Hoang-Ho  (ho-ang-M').  In  China,  this  is  the 
"yellow  river,"  which  borders  Ho-Nan,  the  province 
"south  of  the  river,"  and  flows  into  the  Hoanf-Hal, 
or  "yellow  sea,"  so  called  because  discolored  by  the 
yellow  mud  bniuKht  down  by  the  Hoang-IIa. 

Hoboken  [hS'-bS-kln),  In  New  Jersev,  opposite 
New  York  often  said  to  be  a  native  nnm'e  meaning 
"the  smoked  pipe,"  marking  the  spot  where  the 
first  colonists  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the 
Indian  chiefs.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  a  remi- 
niscence ot  the  Dutch  village  of  Hoboken,  three 
miles  fn>m  Antwerp. 
_  HohenioUern  {h6'-hi-4illl-tm)   Castle.     A    castle 

southern  Germany,  belonging  to  the  prracnt  Prus- 
sian royal  family.  It  la  the  ancestral  home  of 
Emperor  Wilhelm  II.  of  Germany. 

Holland.  Supposed  to  be  derived  from  ollant, 
m  holUaTuI,  "marshy  ground."  Taylor  gives  the 
translation  of  hoUUind  as  "woodland,"  that  is, 
the  forest  around  Dordrecht. 

Holjoke  ihnt'-yik).  City  in  Hampden  County, 
Mass.,  and  mountain  in  same  county,'  named  for 
Rev.  Ivdward  Uotyoke,  an  early  president  of  Har- 
vard College. 


HoljTood  (Ut'-I-nSd)  Palace.  An  ancient  rayal 
palace  of  Scotland,  situated  in  Edinburgh.  It  waa 
originally  an  abbey,  founded  in  112B;  was  sevenl 
times  burned  and  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Rizzio,  1566.  It  was  onoe  the  placB  of  mideace 
of  Mary,  (jueen  of  Scots. 

Humer.  An  English  baptismal  name  at  the 
present  time.  From  the  claaeic^  name,  in  Greek. 
Hameroi,  signifying  a  "pledge,  security,  hostage.' 

Hondnras     (Uni^dA^-rds).     Spanish    for    "deep 

Hong  Kong  (AAi^'.UriffO-   The  place  of  ftagnutt 


le  derived  from  tfae 


Honora.     An  Irish  fe 
Latin  name  Honor. 

Huaorla.  A  female  name  derived  from  the 
Roman  name  Honoria,  the  feminine  of  Honoriua; 
from  root  of  Honor.   - 

Hoosacr  River  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Vermont.  Derived  from  the  Mohican  Indian 
vnidioo.  meaning  "a  mountain,"  and  oMc,  "a  rock." 
Spelled  also  Hootic  and  Hootick. 

Hopalcong  {liS^pat-kdng).  Lake  In  New  Jersey. 
An  Indian  name,  meaning  "atone  over  water," 
because  of  an  artiiicial  causeway  of  stone  wbicb 
connected  an  island  of  the  lake  with  the  shore. 

Hope.  Found  frequently  as  a  female  name. 
From  tho  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning  "expectation." 

Horace.  From  the  classic^  name,  HotoHat, 
which  Littleton  translates,  "worthy  to  be  looked 
upon,  or  becoming  in  appearance."  Danish, 
Ilorats;  Dulch,  Horatius;  Pr.,  Horace;  Ger., 
Horai:  It.,  Oraiio;  Lot,,  Horatius:  Port.,  Homcio: 
Sp.,  Horacio. 

Horatio  (hO^a'—kM).     From  the  rwit  of  Horace. 

HoraUus  IhO-re'shlSt).     See  Horace. 

Horse  Latitudes.  So  called  because  rituated 
between  the  trade  winds  and  the  westerly  winds  of 
higher  latitudes,  and  distinguished  for  tedious 
csJJns.  It  received  this  name  because  it  was  in 
this  portion  of  the  Atlantic  the  old  navigators 
often  threw  overboard  the  horses  which  they  bad 
undertaken  to  transport  to  the  West  Indies. 

Hotel  del  InTalldes  lo-l^'-ds  an-vH-Ud').    Freely 
"  "  V  great  establish- 

for  disabled  and 

^ Bses  halls  adorned 

ith  interesting  military  paintings,  and  contains 
viiB  Husee  d'Artillerie  which  Includes  a  remarkable 
collection  of  medieval  and  Renaissance  armor.  It 
contains  also  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  I. 

Hole]  de  Vllle  (j-tS'-dft  vU)  Paris.  A  celebrated 
building  of  great  size,  burned  by  the  French  Com- 
mune in  1871,  hut  carefully  restored  and  much 
enlarged.  The  exterior  is  richly  adorned  with 
sculpture.  The  rooms  of  state  display  splendid 
sculptures  and  wall-painting  by  the  meet  dis- 
tinguished contemporary  arttsta. 

Hottentot.  The  eariy  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  were  much  struck  with  the  dtek 
which  forms  such  a  distinct  feature  of  the  Caflrv 
languages,  and  which  sounded  to  them  like  a  per- 
petual repetition  of  the  syllables  hat  and  lot.  From 
these  sounds  they  gave  the  natives  the  name  of 
Hotl-m-tot;     en   in    the    Dutch    language   meaning 

Housalonic  IherhM-On'-fk).  River  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut.  From  the  Indian  words 
^vus8i,  "beyond,"  and  adene,  "mountain,"  meaning 
"beyond  the  mountain."  According  to  other 
authorities  from  the  Indian  words  toosao,  "proud," 
titon,  "stream,"  and  ick,  from  azhubie,  meaning 
"rooks,"  the  whole  meaning  "proud  river  Bowing 
through  the  rocks." 

Houston  (hat'-t6n),  Texas.  In  honor  of  General 
Samuel  Houston,  the  flrat  president  of  the  Texan 
Republic.  This  name  is  borne  by  many  places  in 
Che  United  States,  generally  given  in  honor  of  Geo. 
Houston,  among  them  being  counties  in  Minnenota, 
Teimessee,  and  Texas;  city  in  Chtokasaw  Comity, 
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Hisaiaripfu,  niid  tlie  c<ty   in  Texas  Couuty,  Hi»- 

Hnbeit  (Aa'-Mrf).  From  the  Gemun  name 
Hngobert,  which  Wachter  derives  from  hug-berl, 
"diatinguisbed  for  memory  or  prudence."  Daniah, 
Hubertus;  Dutch,  Hubertua;  Ft,,  Hubert;  Lai., 
Hubertus;  Sw.,  HubertuB. 

HndKiD  BlTer,  N.  T,  Named  in  honor  of  Henry 
Hudson,  tui'Eni^lish  navigator  ia  the  Dutch  service 
who  ascended  the  river  in  1607.  He  called  it  "  the 
Great  River,"  or  "Great  River  of  the  Mountains," 
from  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  auch  a 
body  of  water  Sowing  through  the  mountains  with' 
out  a  cataract.  The  Dutch  ^ve  Ibe  name  of 
Mauritua  River,  in  honor  of  Prmce  Uaurice,  to  the 
aectioQ  above  New  York  Island. 

HudiOD'i  Bay  and  Hudson 'a  Strait.  So 
named  after  their  rediscovery  by  Captain  Henry 
Hudson,  wlule  searching  for  the  northwest  passHKe 
in  1610.  Prior  to  this  date  the  Bay_  and  the  Strut 
bad  not  been  navigated  aince  their  original  dis- 
covery hy  Cabot  in  1S12. 

Hucta  (hu).  Derived  from  the  Teutonic  lioog, 
or  hum-  high,  tall,  elevated":  also  translated  as 
"mind,"  "thought.''     ZJUniiA,  Hugo ;  Z>u(cft,  Hugo; 


.,  Hugues;  /(.,  Ugo;  Lai. 

Hnlda.     A    female    name 
Hhuldah,  signifying  "a  mole  _        

Humboldt  (k&m.'-b6U.  German,  liMm'-bdII) 
Bi*er,  Nev.  Named  by  General  John  C.  Fremont 
in  honor  of  Baron  von  Humboldt,  prior  to  which 


Hugo;  Sw    Hugo, 
from    the    Mebre 


Rive 


1  known  as  "Hary's  River,     aJao  '' 


iphtey  (him'-frl).  The  same  an  Cundfrid 
WHICH  Wachter  translates  "illustrious  protector, 
or  "support  of  peace."  Dutch,  Hummed;  Ft,, 
Homfroi;  It.,  Omfredo:  Lot.,  Humphtedufl  or 
Onuphrius;  Sw.,  Hurafrid. 

Hunnrr  (hCn^-gi'rfj.  Because  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Huns,  who  were  first  heard  of  in 
China,  in  the  Third  Century  B.  C,  as  Humg-nu, 

Huron  (Au'-rdn).  One  of  the  Great  Lakes  of 
Korth  America.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  clasaifi- 
cation  of  tlie  name,  whether  French  or  Indian,  and 
to  its  meaning.  According  to  some  authorities  it 
is  a  corruption  of  the  name'"Hure,"  given  a  tribe 
of  Indians  by  the  French,  the  word  meaning  "head 
of  a  wild  boar,"  applicable  on  account  of  their 
unkempt  appearance:  another  authority  says  it  is 
derived  froni  the  Indian  words  Ohkwe  honwe,  "true 
man";  by  others  to  have  been  corrupted  by  the 
French  from  the  Indian  irri  roron,  "cal.-tribe. 

Hyde  Park.  A  park  in  Westminster,  London, 
^tuated  two  aiuj  one-fourth  miles  south  by  west  of 
St.  Paul's.  This  was  oriEinally  the  manor  of  Hyde, 
b^onging  to  the  Abbey  <A  Westminster,  It  became 
Crown  property  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries in  lfi39.      It  contains  about  400  acres. 

losland.  Was  called  STuclaruf,  the  "land  of 
BDOW,"  by  the  Viking,  Naddodd,  who  discovered  it 
tn  86S.  On  account  of  the  ice-floes  which  then 
beset  the  northern  coast,  Floki,  who  followed  him, 
called  it  laland,  of  which  Iceland  is  the  Eoglisb 
translation. 

Ichsbad  (U'-d-Md).  From  the  Hebrew  lykha- 
bhodh,  which  Simonis  renders  "inglorious." 

Idabo.  From  the  Indian  words  Edah  hoe,  de~ 
Bcriptive  of  the  sheen  on  the  mountains,  occasioned 
by  the  light  on  the  snowy  summits,  expressed  in 
English  gem  of  the  mountains,"  or,  literally, 
the  first  appearance  of  the  sun  after  sunrise  on  the 

lddo>  Hue  name  from  the  Hebrew  Iddo,  signi- 
fying "love  of  Him,"  i.  e.,  of  the  Lord. 

Ignatius  l.la^nff-tht'iit).  From  the  Greek  Igna- 
tios,  "ardent,  fiery,"  i>ut£A,  Ignatius;  Pr.,Ignace: 
Oer.,  Ignaij  or  Ignatius;  Gt.,  Ignatioa;  li.,  Igni 


An  ancient  government  of  France.  It  was  the  por- 
tion of  the  country  about  Paris  that  was  moot 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  kings,  i.  e.,  the 
royaJ  domain. 

nium  (tf'-i-dm^.  In  ancient  ae<wraphy,  a  place 
in  Hysia,  Asia  Uinor,  identiGed  by  the  Greeks  with 
the  feaendary  Troy.  It  was  frequently  destroyed 
in  prehistoric  times ;  was  rebuilt  by  Greek  colomsts 
in  the  Sixth  Century  B.  C,  and  continued  (as  New 
Ilium)  to  late  Roman  times.  Its  site  has  been 
identified  bv  Schlieniiann  at  Hissarlik,  about  100 
miles  north  by  west  of  Smyrna, 

Illinois  ([Uln-oi',  U-JlTwnz') .  State  of  the  United 
States.  One  authority  gives  it  as  a  combination 
of  the  Indian  word  lUmi,  meaning  "men,"  and  the 
French  suffix  oU,  meaning  "tribe,     "band  of  men." 

India.  Means  the  country  traversed  by  the 
Indus,  or  rather  the  tfirufu,  which  name  is  a  Per- 
sianized  form  of  the  Sanskrit  Sindhu,  "a  grea^ 
river,"  rcndend  Mindut  In  the  Greek. 

Indiana.  From  the  word  Indian,  first  applied 
in  1768  to  a  grant  of  land  north  of  and  near  the 
Ohio  River,  which  was  obtained  that  year  by  a 
company  of  traders  from  the  Indians, 

Indianapolla,  Ind.  Literally.  thelCit^  of  Indiana, 
from  Ijidiana  and  polit,   "city."     This  nan^  was 

Eroposed  by  Judge  Jereihiah  Sullivan  of  JelferBon 
ounty,  Ind.,  being  preferred  to  ToMmseh  and 
SuyoaTTme,  which  were  suggested. 

Indian   Ocean.    Indicative   of  its  geographical 

iDlgo  (tr>'-I-05).  Another  spelling  of  Innigo  or 
Enneco,  and  derived  probably  from  Ignaiiat,  or 
corrupted  from  Heinrich. 

Innocent  (In'-tid-iinl),  From  the  Latin,  meaning 
"tiarmless."  Dutch,  Innocentius;  Fr.,  Innocent; 
GeT.,  Innocepz,  or  Innocentius;  It,,  Innooente; 
Lai.,  Innocentius;  Sp.  Inocencio. 

Innibnick  (lni^-ptd6k).  Ueans  "at  the  bridge," 
on  the  River  Inn. 

Inns  of  Court.  Legal  societies  in  London  which 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  calling  candidates 
to  the  bar,  and  maintain  instruction  and  examina. 
tion  for  that  purpose;  also  the  precincts  or  premises 
occupied  by  these  societies  respectively, 

Iowa.  A  French  form  of  the  Indian  word 
Ayuhba,  signifying  "the  drowsy  or  the  sleepy  ones." 
Written  at  first  Aiiniei,  and  applied  to  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  would  seem  to  bo  simply  Ajatna,  "across, 
beyond,"  aa  if  to  say   "the  tribe  beyond  the  river.'' 

Ira  (.I'-nt).  A  male  name,  from  the  Hebrew,  Ira, 
"watchful." 


of  the 


s  fro: 


L  the  Kell 


Irene  (i-re'-ne,  or  i-Ten').  A  female  name. 
From  theGreek  jBirene,  "goddess  of  peace,"  liter- 
ally, peace.     Ft.,  Irene;  Ger.,  Irene;  /(.,  Irenea, 

Irish    Sea.     So    named    from    its    geographical 

Itmgard  or  Brmgard  (irm'-gdrd).  Anglicised 
form  of  the  Teutonic  Ermengarde  or  Irmgarde, 
meaning  a  "public  benefactor, 

laaac  (i'-aljb).  From  the  Hebrew  Yilxhhi^, 
which  some  translate  "laughing";  others  "sport- 
ing." Arabic,  Ishak;  Danish,  Isak^  Dutch, 
Iiaak;  Ft.,  Isaac;  Ger.,  Isaak;  N-annaruin,  Izsak; 
/f.,  IsBcco;  Lol.,  Isaacus;  PolisA,  Izaak;  Sio.,  laak. 

Isabel  (li'-d-t^),  Isabella  (U-d-bS'-U).  Accord- 
ing to  some  this  name  ia  the  same  as  Jezebel,  wliicb 
Tregelies  thinks  nuiy  mean  "without  cohabita- 
tion," I.  e.,  "ehaste,''"modest."  Another  deriva- 
tion is  that  it  is  the  same  as  Elizabeth;  but  Isabella 
is  rather  from  Isattel,  the  Spanish  rendering  of 
Elizabeth.  Dutch,  Isabello;  Fr.,  Isabelle;  Oar., 
Isabelle:  It.,  Isabella;  Lot.,  Isabella;  Sp.,  Isabel; 
Sta.,  laabella. 

Isaiah  (.i-^S'-yd).  From  the  Hebrew  Y'»ha~ 
yahu;  from  ^esAo-r  oAu,  "the  salvaUtm  ofJebovah." 
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Jamecfanm.    Town  ia  James  City  County,  Vir- 


Isoias 

IschI  (UVI).  A  famous  waterinB-place  !□  Upper 
Austria,  situated  at  the  jimction  of  t^e  rivers  Ischl 
and  Traun,  twenty-seven  miles  east  by  south  of 
Saliburg.  It  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Austrian 
royal  family  and  nobility,  and  contains  salt  and 
other  baths.     It  is  the  central  point  in  the  Salikam- 

iHhmMl  (Uh'tnOS).  Hebrew  for  "Ood  hath 
heard."  Arabic^  lamseel,  or  Ismail;  Ft.,  IsmBel; 
It.,  Ismaele'  Lai.,  Ishmael. 

Isidore  {ti'-I-dSr).  From  the  Latin,  /suforus, 
which  some  translate  "strong  gift."  The  name 
signifies  "gift  of  Isis."  DuJch,  Isidorus;  Fr., 
Isidore;    Gt.,  Isodoras;  /(.,  Isidoro;  Lot.,  Isidorus. 

Island  ot  Desolation.  Was  bo  desiRitated  by 
Captaili  Cook  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  signs  of 

Ilia  at  Bourbon  (btOr'-biin.  Fr.  tuOr-Mn').  When 
settled  by  the  French,  it  was  so  named  for  the 
Bourbon  family. 

Isle  of  Bfan.  Is  the  modem  designation  of 
Mona  Island,  by  which  was  meant,  agreeably  to 
the  Keltic  moen,  "a  stone,"  rocky  island. 

Isle  of  St.  Helena  tAU'-f-ndJ.  Discovered  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  Helena,  1G02. 

Isle  of  Wlsht  (>^).  It  originally  denoted  the 
Island  of  the  Wyts,  or  Jutes. 

Israel  (W-rS-H).  From  the  Hebrew,  meaning 
"prevailing  with  Qod."  Fr.,  Israel;  Ger.,  Israel; 
Lot.,  Israer 

Italr.  Was  so  called  after  Italus,  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  the  country. 

Itasca.  County  and  Lake  in  Minnesota,  Into 
which  flows  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
named  on  this  account,  Itasca,  from  the  two  Latin 
words  verilaa  capxU,  "the  true  hoad."  Schoolcraft 
notes  derivation  from  in,  "to  be,"  and  ioioslt,  "the 
female  breast,"  signifying  source  of  the  river. 

Itbaca  (KA'-d-Sd).  City  In  Tompkins  County, 
New  York,  and  vllhige  in  Gratiot  County,  Michigan, 
named  for  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  supposed  to  be 
the  one  celebrated  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Ulysses. 

Ivan  (i^yin').      Bee  John. 

Jabea.  From  the  Hebrew  Yabett,  which  Siraonie 
renders,  "he  will  cause  pain,"  i.  e.,  to  his  mother. 

Jackson,  Miss.  So  named  En  honor  of  General 
Andrew  Jackson. 

JacksoDvlllet  Fla.  In  honor  of  President  An- 
drew Jackson,  named  in  1822. 

Jacob  0'''-**')-  From  the  Hebrew,  Yaakob, 
which  Tregelles  translates,"  taking  hold  of  the  heel, 
Bupplantor,  layer  of  snares."  AnAic,  Yakoob,  or 
Jakub;  Danuh,  Jakob:  Dutch,  Jacob,  or  Jakob; 
J-r.,  Jacob;  Gw.,  Jakob;  WuTif- -—  '-'--'--  '■ 
Jacob,  or  Jacopo;  Lot.,  Jacobus 
Jakob;  Siu.,  Jakob. 

Jaffa  (jaf-  ■■ 

Jamaica  liA-m&'-kd). 
a  native  West  Indian  r 
abounding  in  springs." 

James.  A  name  corrupted  from  Jacobi 
Danish  Jakob'  Dutch,  Jacobus;  Fr,,  Jacquc 
Ger.,  Jakob;  Hiinnarian,  Jak»>>-  T'  niamm 
Lot.,  Jacobus;  Pniitk,  Jskub; 
Jacobo;  Runt.,  Yakof;  Sp.,  J 
See  Jacob. 

James'  Bay.  Named  in  honor  of  the  memory' 
of  James  I.,  in  whose  reign  it  was  completely 
explored, 

James  Blver,  Va.  In  honor  of  James  I.  of 
England,  prior  to  which  it  waa  named  the  River  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Indian  name  was  naun^Aanne, 
"-'  ir  of  prcgnancv."  To  this  stream  Captain  John 
■'  c  spelling  ot  '^Powhattan,"  stating 


(Dutch,  irtn).     An  Anglo-NOT 

Jane.  From  the  French  name  Jeanne,  from 
root  of  John.  Dutch,  Hanna;  Ft.,  Jeaime;  Ger., 
Johanna;  It.,  Giovanni;  Lot.,  Jana,  or  Johanna; 
Sp.,  Juana;  Sw^  Johanna. 

Janesrllle.  Town  in  Lassen  County,  California, 
and  city  in  Rock  County,  Wiscon^n,  named  for 
Henry  F.  Janes. 

Janet  (jan'-it^  or  ]'d-n£(').  A  diminutive  of  Jane. 
Jonlculum  (jSn.Vtf-uii-iii,m),  or  Hoas  Jauicnlua 
[tnom  ia^iV-uA-ue).  Highest  of  the  hills  of  Rome; 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  extends 
south  from  the  Vatican,  and  is  opposite  the  Capi- 
toline  and  the  Aventine. 

January.  In  honor  of  Janus,  a  deity  who  pre- 
sided over  the  b^innlng  of  everything. 

""  ropean     modification,     brought 
—  Portuguese  Gt  ''  ' 

ipon,  or  NiiAan,  compouc 
^--     "land,"  literalty  "sun-land-"' 
sun,"  and  signifying  "the 


'sun,  fire,"  and  pon,  " 
--   "land  of  th(      ' 


signifying  "tha  country 


.";°5x; 


through  the  Portuguese  Gepuen,  or  Jm)»o,  o 
>tive  Nippon,  or  Niphon^  compounded  of  ni 

_.       ._ind  of  thL 
fountain  of  light. 


Qiacomina,  or  Giocobba. 

Jasper  (jiW-ptT).  A  male  name  derived  from 
the  Arab  yaihb,  or  Persian  yashp,  the  precious  stone 
jasper:     hence,    "treasure   master."     Danuh,    Jes- 

Sr;  Dutch,  Jasper,  or  Kasper;  Ft.,  Gaspard;  Ger., 
spar,   or   Kaspar;    It.,   Oaaparo:    Lai.,   Gaspar; 
Port,,  Gaspar;  Sp.,  Caspar;  Sui.,  Kasper. 

Java.  A  native  Malay  word  signifying  "the 
land  of  nutm^B." 

Jean.  A  female  name  derived  from  the  Frendii 
name  JeanTie,   the  feminino  form  of  Jean;    from 

Jeanne.     See  Jane. 

Jeannette  (;<^-nH').     See  Jenet. 

Jedldlah  (jld-i-di'-d).  The  Hebrew  Y'HiiyA- 
hyah,  from  yadhaydh,  "beloved  of  Jehovah." 

Jefferson  City,  Ho.  In  honor  of  Pretident 
Thomas  Jefler^n.  , 

Jenet  (ji-nH').  The  diminutive  of  Jane,  Pr., 
Jeannette;  /(.,  Giovannetta;  Lai.,  Joanetta, 

JephthBb  (jtr-lhii).  From  the  Hebrew,  mean- 
ing, a  "discoverer."     Fr.,  Jeplite;   La(.,  Jephtha. 

Jeremiah  (jlT-i-mV-d),  or  Jeremy  (jer'-i^n^. 
From  the  Hebrew  Yirm'Yah,  which  Siraonisrendera 
"elevated  of  the  Lord."  DanisA,  Jeiemias;  Dutch, 
Jcremias;  Fr.,  Jeremis;  Oer.,  Jeremioe;  /(., 
Geremia;  Lot.,  Jeremias;  Sui.,  Jeremiaa. 

Jerome  (j^Sm  or  je-rfim').  A  name  coi^ 
rupted  from  Hicronymus,  "holy  law,"  or  "sa- 
cred name."  Danish,  Jeronymus;  Dutch,  Hier- 
onyniua;     Pr.,    Jerome;     Ger.,    Hieronymus;     /(., 

Geronimn        or      Gimlr '—         "■ 

Port.,  Hi 

Jerry.    A  male  name,  corrupted  from  Jeremiah. 

Jersey.  Was  originally  Ciar-ey,  meaning 
"Cssars  Taland,"  so  called  by  the  Romans  in 
honor  of  Julius  Ciesar. 

Jerser  City.  S.  J.  Originally  incoiporated,  1829 
,mcd  after  the  State  as  the  "City  of  Jersey." 


Girolaino;      Lat., 
i;   Sp,,  Geroniroo;   Stc. 


1  IS51,  under  i 


r,  them 


(je-m'-sJI-Um).     This   i_ __. 

ndation    of    peace."     It  is  derived  from    um 
rew,   yarah,      a  foundation,"  and  ahaiaim,  or 
m,  "peace,  perfect,  whole. 
sse  ijls'-ac).     From  the  Hebrew  Yiahay,  from 

"oronlHi  ''       Ot.1,1.™  TvnHor  (h»  nuniB    '*DT.  "       " 


1,  It  CI 

isslca.     Afe 


Strom 


Othen 


ir  the  n 


_^aft," 


Like    tha     Freneh 


.dbyGoogIc 


MISCELLANY 


Joan,     formerly     frol 


Job  (jflb).  From  the  Hebrew  lyyobh,  "the  per- 
«ecuted  (mm),  hence,  "aorrowiiiB."  Arabic, 
Aiyoob,  or  Ayyub ;  Fr.,  Job;  Cer.,  Hlob:  Or.,  lob; 
It.,  Giobbe;  tat..  Job,  or  JobuB;  Sic.,  Job. 

Joel  (I'y-U),  Means,  "Etcquiescing."  Ft,,  Joel; 
Lai..  Joel. 

Johanna,     A  temate  name  derived  frora  John. 

jDhD.  From  the  Hebrew,  Y'hohhaTum,  variouflly 
truislnted,  "the  Lord  gave  ftraciaualy " ;  "whom 
Jehovah  gave";  "whom  Jehovah  bestowed." 
Daniah  Joliann  oi*  Hans;  Dutch,  Jan;  Fr.,  Jean; 
G*r.,  Johann  (familiarly  Hans,  a  contraction  of 
Johannes);  Gt.,  loannes;  Hunoarvm,  Janoe;  /(., 
Giovanni;  Lai,,  Joannes,  or  Johannes;  Pal.,  Jan; 
Port.,  Joao;  Ruat.,  Ivan:  Sp.,  Juan;  Sta.,  Johan, 
or  Hans. 

JatmBtown,  Pa.  City  and  borough  in  Cambria 
County,  Pennsylvania,  named  for  an  early  aettler, 
Joseph  Jahoa  or  Yahna. 

Johnstawn.  N.  T.  City  In  Fulton  County,  New 
York,  named  for  ita  founder,  Sir  William  Jollnson. 

JoUet  (}6'4t-il),  ni.  Named  after  the  French 
explorer,  Louia  Joliet. 

Jonah  (jfi'-nd),  or  Jonai  (ja'-na*J.  From  the 
Hebrew  yonoA,  "a  dove"  ;  perhaps  given  as  a  term 
of   endeannent.     Fr.,    Jonas;     Grr.,    Jonas;     Lot., 

Jonathan  (]Vln'-d-/Aan).  From  the  Hebrew 
Y'lunuUhan,"'Uie  Lord  gave,  or  given  by  Jehovah." 
Ft.,  Jonathan;  Lot.,  Jonathan. 

Jordan,  The  Hebrew  name  is  yarden,  which 
Robinson  tranalates  "the  flowing,  "the  river," 
like  the  OsTznan,  Rhein,  from  rtnncn. 

Joseph  (io'si/).  From  the  Hebrew  YoiKeph, 
Bignifving  ^'hc  shall  add."  Ft.,  Joseph;  Gcr., 
Jaseph;  Hungarian,  Joiaef;  /(.,  Giuseppe;  Lot,, 
Josephus  or  Joseph;  Poliek,  Jozet;  Port.,  Jose;  Sp., 

Joiephlne  (jS'-tif-tn').  The  feminine  of  Joseph. 
.Fr.,  Josephs,  or  Josephine;  Go-.,  Josephe,  or 
Josephine;  It.,  GJuseppa,  or  Giuseppina;  Lot., 
Josephs. 

Joshua  (iOih'-a-d).  From  the  Hebrew  Y'hothua, 
"whose  help  or  salvation  is  Jehovah,"  hence,  a 
"aaviour. "  Dutch,  Josua;  Fr.,  Josue;  Ger,, 
Joaua;  It.,  Giosue;  Lot.,  Josua;  Sw,,  Joeua. 

Joalah  (icMii'-d),  or  Joaiaa  (jo^'-at).  From  the 
Hebrew  Y'shii^yahu,  "whom  the  Lord  givea." 
Daniah,  Joeias;  Dutch,  Joiiaa;  Fr.,  JobIbs;  /(., 
Oiosiade;  Z.o'.,  Josias. 

Juan  Ou-an  ■     Spanish,  faJB-fln').     See  John. 

Juan  da  Fuca  (jii'-an  dl  /u'-tdl,  Btralt  of.  Waah. 
After  Juan  de  Fuca,  an  old  Greek  aailor  who  navi- 
gated its  waters  in  1592 ;  name  applied  by  Apoetu- 

Juan  Femandea  (}tl'-dn  /ir-Mn'-dlz.  Spanish, 
'hdb-an'-ffr-ndn'-dlth).     Also    known    as    Selkirk's 

Island,  after  Alexander  Selkirk,  its  solitary  inhabi- 
tant from  September,  1704,  to  February,  1707; 
perpetuates  the  name  of  its  discoverer  in  the  year 

'  Jadah  (jH'-dd),  Judas  f^u'-daa),  Jnda  O'tltJ). 
Hebrew,  meaning  "confession."  Fr.,  Jnda,  or 
Jude;  Ger.,  Judas;  Hungarian,  Juda;  It.,  Quida; 
Lot.,  Judaa;  Poliah,  Judas;  Sw    Judas. 

Judith  m'-dUh).  From  the  Hebrew  Y'hwlhiylh, 
"in  the  Jewish  tongue,"  also,  "praising."  " 
Gluditta:  Lot.,  Judltha. 


Lat.,  iuUa 


■p.,  Julia;  Sa.,  JuUa, 


the    Latin    Julianua,    formed    from    Julius.    Julii 
Is  a  feminine  as  well  as  a  masculine  name.     Dutch, 
Julianus;    Fr.,  Julien;    Cer.,  Julian;    /(.,  Giuliano; 
£or.,  Julianua;  Port.,  Juliao;  Sp.,  Julian,  or  Juliano; 
Bw.,  Julian. 
-    Juliana    (ju-fl-dn'-d).      A  female   name    derived 


from  Julian.  i>uKA,  Juliana;  .Fr.,  Julienne;  Gtr., 
Jutiane;  J(.,  Qiuliana:  LnJ.,  Juliana;  Port.,  Juliana; 
Sp.,  Juliana:  Sw.,  Juliana. 

JuUen,     See  Julian. 

Julienne,     Bee  Julia. 

Juliet    (ja'-it^t).     A    diminutive    formed     from 

Julias  (ju'-n-fl«).  The  Roman  name,  said  to  be 
derived  from  Julius  or  lulus,  "sprung  from  lulua." 
DiitiA,  Julius;  JS-r.,  Jules;  Gnr.,  Julius;  /(.,  Giulio; 
Lai.,  Julius;  Pari.,  JuUo;  Sp.,  Julio. 

July.  The  name  given  to  thia  month  by  Haro 
Antony  in  honor  of  Julius  Ctesar,  who  was  bom  in  it: 

June.     From  Juno,  the  queen  goddess. 

Juoglrau  (yd6ng'-/Tow)  Bfonntaln.    A  noted  Al- 

Cine  ^ak,  "the  maiden,  or  the  fur  one,"  so  called 
om  its  spotless  white. 

Juniata  (ju-nl^Of-d)  Blver,  Penn.  Named  from 
a  tribe  of  Indiana  inhabiting  its  banks,  extinguished 
by  the  Iroquois.  The  root  of  the  word  means  "■ 
"     Ono]-utta-haga,   "the  Juniata  people,"   la 


le  found  oi 


arly  1 


Justin    (iOd'-ifn).     A   masculine   name   derived 

from  the  Roman,  Juatinua,  formed  from  Justus. 

Juatlna  (jOi-ll'-nd).  A  feminine  namo  formed 
from  Justin. 

Jutland,     Means  the  land  of  the  Jutes. 

Kaaba  (kd-a'-bd),  or  Caaba  f,ka'-d-bd).  A  cubo-' 
shaped,  flat-roofed  building  in  the  center  of  the 
Great  Mosque  at  Mecca:  the  moat  aacred  shrine  of 
the  Mohammedans. 

Kaflrarla  {hi/-^ra'-ri~d).     Country  of  the  KaSin, 

Kalamaioa  \km-d-mi-ai6').  City,  river,  and 
county  in  Michiean.  According  to  one  authority, 
derived  from  the  Indian  word  Negikanamaxo,  • 
meaning,    "otter-tail";      "beautiful     water"    and 

Kanawha   (itd-nd'-tod)   Blver,  W.  Va.     From  a, 
tribe  of  Indians  (branch  of  the  Nanticokea),  evolut- 
ipclling  through  C(Hioy),  ConoUe,  Cane 


,    Cokne 


tawha.     The 


n  the  spring 


e  of  Thebes, 


is  called  "the  Great  Conowaj;  or  Wood's 
River"  in  Wyman^s  map  of  the  British  Fmpire, 
1770. 

Kansas.  From  its  principal  river,  adopted  in 
1S54.  The  river  named  from  a  tribe  of  Indians, 
formerly  in  that  locality,  known  as  the  KoTuat  or 
if  ouw,  the  word  meaning  "  smoky  w    ' 

Kansas  CItr.  Mo.     The  name  gi\ 
of  1839,  at  a  meeting  of  the  "Towi  ,      .  , 

organization  for  stHrting  towns  and  locating  steam- 
boat landings  on  the  Missouri  River;  'the  name  for 
adoption  was  considered  in  connection  with  the 
KawB  or  Kansas  tribe  of  Indians.  When  first 
adopted  the  name  was  City  of  Kansas. 

Kamak  (kttr'-ndk).     A  villiige  in  Flgypt,  i      " 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,   on  the  b"'-   -'  "^ 
famous  for  its  remains  of  antiquity. 

Katahdln  (ka-m'-dln).  Mountain  in  Maine. 
An  Indian  word,  Klaadn  or  Katahdu,  meaning, 
according  to  different  authorities,  "highest  land^" 
"big  mountain,"  "ereatest  or  chief  mountain." 

Kathleen  {hOthAin').  An  Irish  diminutive  of 
Catharine. 

Keariarge  {ktr'-sari),  Ht.  Corruption  of  the 
Indian  keat,   "high,"   auke,    "a  place,"   "a  high 

Elace";     another    derivation    traces    "     ' 
ndian  Koovtasiiadchu,  "pine  or  peakw 

KenUnorih  (.kSn'-U-u'irlh).     A  town  . 

shire,  England,  five  miles  north  of  War _.._ 

castle  is  one  of  the  most  admired  of  English  feudal 
monuments,  and  was  long  of  note  as  a  roya!  resi- 
dence. It  has  been  immortaliied  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Kennebec  Ikln-l-bik"}  Blver,  Me.  From  the 
Indian  quinninippiohkr,  "long  place  of  water." 
This  was  the  Indian'name  of  Mooaehead  Lake. 

Kennebunk  (kln-e-bank'}.  He.  Similar  to  Ken- 
nebec, an  adaptation  of  another  pronunciation. 


mountain." 
n  Warwick- 


cGtioi^le 
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KenOBlia  (.kt-nd'-tlui),  Wli.  Algonquin  deriva 
tion  from  kenose,  "long,"  meaning  "a  long  fish' 
(the  pike). 

KcaslDgMn  (kSn'-ifnii-liin) .  The  town  of  the 
Kenalngs,  the  old  fomi  of  which  was  the  propei 
name  Cyneaige.  * 

Kent.  This  is  probably  derived  from  tb( 
ancient  Britiah  wonl  ehcnl  or  canl.  "s.  enrm-r.' 
because,    saya   Camden.    "England 


Q  the  northeast.' 


acky. 


word   meani 


1762.      Derived  from  an 
"at  the  head  of  tlie  river." 

Keoinilc  ikf-O-taic).  City  and  i 
Dam«l  for  an  Indian  chief,  the 
"running  or  watchful  fox." 

K«w  (Aru).  The  name  of  th!e  place  haa  under- 
gone many  transitions.  In  a  court  roll  of  the 
Quuior  of  Richmond,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
it  is  written  Kayhough,  and  in  subsequent  entries 
it  U  varied  to  Kayhowc,  Kayhoo,  Keyhau>e,  Keyc, 
Kayo,  and  Keice.  The  name  is  probably  derived 
from  the  word  quay,  a  landing  place, 

Keweenaw  (ki' -ive-Tui)  Point.  Mich.  So  named 
from  a  portage  called  by  the  Indiana  KewaueTiau, 
meaning  the  "place  where  we  cross  by  land  carrying 
the  canoe," 

Kew  Observatory.  The  central  meteorolosical 
obrarvatory  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  at  Old  Rich- 
mond Pait,  between  Kew  and  Richmond,  and  was 
built  by  George  III.  for  the  observation  of  the 
.  transit  of  Venus  in  I7G9,  and  call.Kl  the  "King's 
Observatory."  In  1842,  it  was  handed  over  to  tlie 
British  Association,  under  the  name  of  "Kew 
Observatory."  In  1S7I,  it  became  the  central 
station  of  tlie  British  meteorological  ofGco. 

Ker  West.  City  In  Monroe  County,  Florida. 
A  corruption  of  Cayo  Hueia,  a  Spanish  word, 
meaning  "a  bone  reef  or  island";  the  place  was 
00  uamcd  because  of  the  number  of  bones  found 
upon  the  reef. 

Kealah  (itjii'-d).  A  feminine  name  derived 
from  Kecia,  daughter  of  Job,  from  the  Hebrew, 
Kt'riya,    sigDlfyiog    "cassia,"    a    baik    similar    to 


the  best  authorities,  means  "Prim 

Klsklmlnetas  (kU-ke-mW-i-lai)  Blver,  Pa.   From 

an  Indian  phrase,  if  ilAannc,  translated,"p1ace  of  the 

KUtatlnny  [kW-ld-nn-nl)  Mountabis,  Pa.  The 
Indian  word  Kitadini,  that  Is,  "largest  mountain." 

KltteiT  (kW-lir-l)  Point.  He.  Trom  the  small 
hamlet  of  Kittcry  England.  Kitterv  Point  was 
settled  in  1G23,  and  it  is  claimed  vaa  the  first  set- 
tled and  the  oldest  town  In  the  State. 

Knoxvllla,  Tetm.  After  Gen.  Henry  Knox  of 
HassachuBctts,  secreturv  of  war  during  Washing-' 
ton's  administration,  f'irst  applied  as  Fort  Knox, 
eubsequently  to  the  settlement. 

KokonHf  [ko'-ko-mu),  Ind.  Ad  Indian  word 
meaning  "a  young  grandmother." 


inclosure,  about  one  and  on^alf  miles  in  circuit, 
fortified  with  battlemented  walls  from  which  pro- 
ject cylindrical  and  square  towers,  many  of  them 
terminating  in  spires  behind  which  rise  the  multi- 
form domes  and  belfries  of  the  oliurches,  brilliant 
nrith  gold  and  colors.      It  was  walled  in  1492. 

Kurdistan,  or  Knordlstan  (kO^-dXt-Utn').  Means 
the  countrv  of  the  Koords. 

KTrie  (UrO-  A  masculine  name  derived  from 
Karl  or  Carl,  from  root  of  Charles. 


Laban  {id'^on).  A  masculine  name,  from  the 
Hebrew  Lablian,  signifying  "white." 

Labrador  (lUb-Td-d^'i.  Beara  a  name  which  is 
believed  to  testify  to  the  early  maritime  enterprise 
of  the  Portuguese.  Hence  the  country  seems  to 
have  acquired  the  name  of  T^rra  de  LavradoreM,  the 
"land  of  the  laborers."  According  to  another 
explanation,  Bradore  Bay,  formerly  called  Labrwlor 
Bay,  acquired  that  name  from  the  visit  of  a  Basque 
whaler  called  the  Ixibrador,  the  name  of  the  bay 
being  subsequently  extended  to  the  whole  coast. 

LabyHoth  (Mb'-l-rlnM).  From  the  Greek  laby- 
rinMo*,  "a  maze  of  intricate  passages";  especially, 
a  subterranean  structure  having  many  mtricate 
passagea.  Several  such  mazea  were  famous  in 
antiquity.  The  greatest  was  tliat  which  lay  near 
Lake  Mceris,  in  the  Fayum,  Egypt,  and  was  proba- 
bly built  by  Amenemhat  III,,  about  2300  B,  C. 
According  to  Herodotus,  it  had  3,000  halla  and 
chambers  half  of  them  above  ground  and  half 
below,  --  '  -— ' -■ '- 

Lac , ,        _ 

the    Delaware    Indian 


■a  that  forks,' 


Fords    iecAou^niK,     "the 
n  Wia- 


(U  trAi').     City  and  county  ii 

before  its  settlement  the  ground  was  a  favorite 
place  for  ball  playing  with  the  Indiami,  the  game 
being  called  by  the  Jrench  "la  crossc," 

LadroDS  (M-drdn'}  Islands.  So  designated  from 
the  circumstance  that  when  Magellan  touched  upon 
one  of  the  lesser  isles  of  the  group,  in  1520,  the 
natives  stole  some  of  his  goods;  whereupon  ho 
called  the  islands  the  Ladrones,  which  is  Spanisli 
for  "thieves," 


I  .by   ■ 


The 


celebrated  tourist  center,  and  is  associated  with  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth,  The  lakes  include  Winder- 
mere, Ullswutcr,  Derwcntwatcr.  and  Bassenthwaite 
Water;  and  Skl^ddaw,  Helvollyn,  and  Scatell  Pike 
are  the  principal  mountains. 
Lake  Huron.     See  Huron. 


Lake  of  the  Wm 

nally  "   " 


Origi- 

.      lake  of 

;  of  the  heavily  wooded  islands 


the  lake. 

Lake  Ontario,     Sec  Ontario. 

Lake  Superior.  Denotes  the  uppermost  and 
chief  of  the  Great  Lakes, 

Lake  WlimlpeE.     See  Winnipeg. 

Lambert  (Um'-birl).  Corrupted  from  the  Old 
German  name  Lamdbert,  Lantprecht;  from  land- 
brecU,  "one  distinguished  among  the  people," 
Dutch,  Lambert,  or  Larabertus;  Fr.,  Lambert; 
Ger.,  Lambert;  Lot.,  Lambertus, 

Lambeth  {tam'-bWt)  Palace.  The  London  resi- 
dence of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  situated  in 
Lambeth,  near  the  Thames,  one  and  one-half  miles 
southwest  of  St,  Paul's.  It  was  acquired  by  the 
archbishops  in  1197.  The  present  building  was 
commenced  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  It  contains 
a  valuable  library. 

La  HoUle  (li  moa')  Blver,  Vt.  Discovered  and 
named  by  Champlain  as  la  moueite,  "the  mew  or 
gull,"  they  having  been  seen  in  great  numbers  on 
its  waters.  The  present  spelling,  a  corruption 
easily  traceable  to  not  crossing  the  t'l  and  absence 

Lancelot  (Un'-af-Uu),  Sometimes  rendered  "ser- 
vant," or  "little  lance";  if  ao.  the  bearer  was  so 
called  from  carrying  a  lance  or  pike.     The  name 
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WM  muned  (rom  the  Unf;uage  or  the  ( 
France;   tba  langued'oc,  or  yrovenceii. 


Jacob  LuuiinK  of  Rensselaer  County,  New  Yorit,  a 
laiye  landholder  at  this  section.  OrigiDally  called 
Michigan. 

La  porta  (Id-pOri').  County  In  Indiana.  A  French 
word  meaning  "door"  or  "opening"  between  two 
etretches  of  forest  connecting  two  pralriea. 

Lai  Vtma  ((0*  vH'-gis).  City  in  San  Miguel 
County  New  Mexico.  A  SpanUh  name  meaning 
"the  plains,"  or  the  "meadows,"  and  given  this 
city  on  account  of  its  situation  In  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  meadow. 

Lateran  ll/W-lr-lin),  Tbe.  Now  on  ecclesiastical 
palace  in  the  eastern  part  of  Rome.  The  preiKnt 
odiiice  dstee  from  the  Sixteenth  to  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  The  palace  was  originally  named  from 
the  Roman  family,  Lateranus,  to  which,  until  the 
time  of  Nero,  It  belonged.  Nero  put  the  last  owner, 
PlautiUB  Lateranus,  to  death,  and  appropriated  the 

Ealace.  It  was  given  by  Constantine  (who  also 
uilt  a  church  in  its  precincts)  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome. 

Laatadlnarlaas.  The  name  Bi>ptied  by  con- 
temporaries to  a  school  of  theologians  within  the 
English  Chureh  In  the  latter  half  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  It  grew  out  of  the  earlier  movement  in 
favor  of  a  more  libertU  constitution  for  the  Church. 

LauDcelot.     Amither  sfKlling  of  Lancelot. 

I.auTa  (Id^-rd).  A  feminine  name  derived  from 
Latin  lauru^,  "a  laurel  or  baytree,"  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  used  in  triumphs,  and  worn  by  emperors 
and  poets  in  garlands.  Laura  corresponds  to  the 
Greek  name  Daphne. 

Laurence,  Lawreace.  From  the  Latin  name 
Laurcnliut,  formed  from  laweo,  "to  crown  with 
laurel."  Danitk,  Lorenz;  Dutch,  Laurens;  Ft., 
I.aurent;  Oar,,  Laurenz,  Loreni,  and  Laurcntiusi 
/(.,  Lorenio. 

Lauterbnuumi  (fou'-Or-brdin-nln).  A  valley  and 
parish  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  Switzerland, 
thirtv-three  miles  southeast  of  Bern.  It  Is  noted 
for  the  Staubbach,  Truramelbach,  and  other  falU. 

Lavlnla  (M-vIn'-f-ct).  Formed  as  a  feminine 
name  from  LatinuB,  mythical  Roman  King. 

Lawrence.     See  Laurence. 

Laiarus  (Mi'-d-r^).  From  the  Hebrew  Et- 
atar,  "God  aids,"  i.  e  whom.  God  aids.  Fr., 
Laiore;   Gr.,    Laiaros;     It.,    Laitaro;     Lot.,   Laia- 

Leadenhall  Street,  London.  Leadenhsll  is  a 
corruption  of  Leather  Hall,  from  a  large  market 
for  leather  which  formerly  existed  there.  There 
are  still  some  remwns  of  the  leather  market. 

Lcab  (.W-d).     From  the   Hebrew   Leah,  signify- 

Leandef  (li-in^-i^).  From  the  Greek  Leiandroa, 
translated  "man  of  renown." 

Leavenwortb.  Kan.  In  1820,  a  fort  was  estab- 
lished at  this  place  by  the  United  Slates  Govern- 
ment under  the  charge  of  Col.  Henrv  H.  Leaven- 
worth of  the  3d  U.  S.  Regiment,  and  named  Fort 
Leavenworth,  about  which  a  town  formed  and  the 
fort's  name  wss  applied. 

Leech  Lake.  Hlnn.  Applied  from  the  meaning 
of  its  Indian  name  gahrnhguagwah,  chemakang, 
"Ihe  place  of  leech"  " 


being  one  of  the  forks  of  the  Delaware;  also  trace- 
able as  applied  to  the  forked  piece  of  land  over 
which  the  Indians  made  a  portage  when  coming 
down  the  river. 

Lemuel  (/im'-u*).  From  the  Hebrew  L'muel, 
from  I'mti-El,  "by  God,"  1.  e.,  created  by  God. 

Leo  (ie'-<!),  or  Leon  (W-On).  Latin,  "a  Uon." 
Ft.,  Leon;   /(.,  Leone;  Lot.,  Leo. 

Leonard  (lin'-ard).  From  the  Old  German  name 
Lfonhard,  "as  strong  as  a  lion."     Dvieh,  Leonard; 


Fr.,  Leonard;  Oer.,  Leoohard;  II,,  Leonardo,  or 
Lionardo;  Lai.,  LeomuduB. 

Leonora,     See  Eleanor. 

Leopold  (W-e-pM),  Wachter  renders  this  name 
"bold  as  a  lion."  It  is  doubtless  the  same  name  sa 
the  Old  German  Leopold,  Leupold,  Leodpold, 
Lieutpold.  .Fr.,  Leopold;  Qer.,  Leopold;  It.,  Leo- 
poldo;  Lai.,  Leopoldus. 

LetItU  (U-tUh'-l-d  or  I«-Ctsh'-d)  or  Lettlce  (flf-fU). 
A  feminine  name  derived  from  Latin,  lalilia,  "Joy, 
gladness,  mirth."  Danish,  LattlCIa;  Dutch,  Lstltia; 
Old  Fr.,  Letice;  Lai.,  Lcetitia. 

Levant  [le-vanf).  Levant  means  simply  "the 
east  "  though  it  is  generally  confined  in  its  use 
to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  the 
coasts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  word 
is  Italian,  and  sigriifiea  rCnni;,  alluding  to  the  sun 

LinrelUn  (ffwd'-tin).  Means  "like  a  Uon." 
Lot.,  Leollnus. 

Lewis  or  Louis  (tM^-Ia).  Like  the  French 
name,  Louis,  corrupted  from  Ludovicus,  from  the 
Old  German  name  Ludurig,  "illustrious  warrior," 
'or  the  "fortress  or  defence  of  the  people."  Duteh, 
Lodewijk;  ,Fr.,  Louis;  Ger.,  Ludwig;  It.,  Luigi  or 
Lodovico,  or  Ludovico;  Lai.,  Ludovicus;  Sp., 
Luis;  Sid.,  Ludwig. 

Liberia  (H-bi'-ri-d).  Means  "the  country  of  tha 
free."      It  was  colonized  b^  emancipated  slaves. 

LIcbtUK,  Kj.  An  application  of  the  translation 
of  its  Indian  name  mahoniTik,  "the  place  of  the  lick," 
referring  to  buffalo  licks  on  its  banks,  now  the 
noted  Blue  Lick  Springs. 

LiBhl  BrlKsde,  Chaise  of  the.  A  celebrated 
charge  made  by  the  Light  Brigade  of  CTO  men, 
under  Loid  Cardigan,  the  British  commander,  on  a 
Russian  battery  at  Balaklava,  October  2S,  1854. 

LUUan.  A  feminine  name,  from  Uie  Latin 
iflium,  "alily." 

Lima  (fi'-md.  Spanish,  li'-mti^.  Probably  from 
Lomnah,  "  a  barren  spot,  Taylor  says  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Rimac,  the  Indian  name  of  the  plain  on 
which  the  city  stands. 

LImoKes  \le-m6zh*).  From  Lemovicum,  "the 
dwelling  of  the  Lemovici,"  or  "dwellers  among  the 

LIna.  A  feminine  name  derived  from  some  name 
ending  in  Una  as  Carolina,  Catalina,  Paulina;  and 
perhaps  sometimes  from  the  Italian  name  Madalena, 
or  the  Spanish  Madelena. 

Lincoln,  Neb.  .At  the  time  it  was  made  the 
capital  city  it  received  the  name  Lincoln  as  a  com- 

El'---"- 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  laigest  square  in 
London.  It  is  near  the  junction  of  High  Holbom 
and  Chancery  Lane,  and  is  surrounded  by  lawyers' 
offices,  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Royal  Coilege  of  Sur^pons, 
and  the  Soane  Museum.  It  was  laid  out  by  Inigo 
Jones,  the  celebrated  architect. 

Linda.     A   feminine   name  —  abbreviated    from 
Belinda. 
Uonardo.    Same  as  Leonardo.     See  Leonard- 
Lionel  (tl'-o-nli).     A  name  formed  from  a  word, 
leontliua,  a  diminutive  of  the  Latin  Uo,  "a  lion." 

Lion  of  LDceme  (tB-sern').  A  famous  piece  of 
sculpture,  by  Thorwaldsen,  commemorating  the 
heroism  and  devotion  of  nearly  3U0  Swiss  guards 
who  died  to  save  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  attack  on  the 
Tuileries,  August  10,  1792.  The  colossal  figure  of 
the  crouching  lion,  transfixed  and  dving  but  still 
faithfully  defending  the  lilied  shield  of  France,  is 
carved  in  the  round  In  a  recras  in  the  face  of  an 
upright,  vine-draped  rock,  in  a  little  park  in  Lucerne, 

Lisbon     (llif-biin).     I 
derived  from   the  old   r 
contain  the    Phenician  word   hippo,  a    "fortress," 
or  "walled  town." 

Little  Bock,  Ark.    A  local  appUcation  from  tbe 

ng,t,zedb,G00gle 
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town  occupying  the  top  of  a  rocky  cllff,^  nhich  Is 
much  more  conspicuous  than  the  other  oliKs  of  the 
river  bank :  also  said  to  be  traceable  from  an  ieneous 
alate  rock  in  the  river  bed  at  this  point,  visible  Only 
at  low  stages  of  the  water. 

LiTia  (fio'-l-d).  From  the  Roman  Livia.  Ft., 
LIvie;  U.,  Livia;  Loi.,  Livia. 

Uano  Estacado  (la'-nA  di-U-fcd'-iifi).  An  ele- 
vated plateau  In  northwest  Tgxbb  and  New  Mexico. 
Spanisb  words  meaninf;  "staked  plain,"  applied  to 
this  plateau  on  account  of  the  stake-like  boles  of  the 
yucca  plant  which  grows  there. 

UeweUyn  (Ju-a'-i(n).  From  the  Keltic,  mean- 
ing   "lightninp." 

Lla7d*s  (iauiz).  A  London  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciation for  the  furtherance  of  commerce,  especlBlly 
for  marine  insurance  and  the  publication  of  shipping 
news.  It  originBted  in  meetings  at  Lloyd's  Coffee 
House  about  1688. 

Lodovleo  or  ladovlc.     See  Lewis. 

Lombard  (.lOm'-bard)  Street.  The  name  of  a 
Street  In  the  city  of  London,  often  used  figuratively 
to  mean  the  banking  or  financial  world.  It  Is  the 
quarter  wherein  the  money-lenders  from  Lombardy 
settled.  The  Lombards  were  an  eminently  com- 
mercial and  financial  people,  and  competed  with  the 
Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  aa  capitalists  and  pawn- 

Lombardy  (Um'-Ulr-tfl).  The  country  of  the 
Lon^ohardi,  so  called  from  a  kind  of  weapon  which 
they  used. 

London.  The  origin  of  this  name  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  any  certainty.  Its  moat  probable 
derivation  is  from  iij/n-Din,  the  "town  on  the  lake." 
]t  was  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex, 
and  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy  as 
LundeTiceagier. 

LoDB  Island,  K.  T.  Name  applied  by  the  Dutch 
In  reference  to  its  long  and  narrow  conformation, 
"Lange  Effandt."  During  Governor  Fletcher's 
administration,  by  act  of  General  Assembly  of  New 
York,  ieB3,  the  name  of  Nassau  was  decreed  as  a 
Dutcli  compliment  to  Ptiace  Maurice  of  Nassau. 
It  was  not  favorably  received  by  the  settlers  and 
by  common  consent  they  used  Long  Island. 

Long  Inland  Sound.     From  Long  Island. 

Lookoul,  Cape,  N.  C.  Traceable  to  coast  cap- 
tains, that  when  this  land  was  seen,  to  be  on  the 
"look-out"  for  the  stormy  Cape  Hatteraa  and  its 
long  shoals. 

Lara.  A  form  of  Laura,  which  occurs  as  early 
as  1208. 

Lorenx  or  I^irenso.     See  Laurence. 

Loretto.     A  diminutive  of  I.ora. 

Los  Angeles  (/an  an'-jU-tx.  Spanish,  lOs  Hn^- 
htl-ia).  Originally  called  hy  the  Spaniards  Pueblo 
de  la  Reina  de  los  Angeles  (The  town  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Angels),  hence  Los  Angeles,  "the  angels." 

Lottr.  A  feminine  name  corrupted  from  Char- 
lotte. 

Lools.     See  Lewis. 

Louisa  {tas-f'-id).  A  comMratively  modem 
name  formed  from  Lewis.  Fr.,  Louise;  Ger., 
Luise;  /(,,  Luigia;  Lai.,  Lulsa:  Sp.,  Luisa:  Sw., 
Ludovika. 

Louise   (Ua-iif).     A  French  name  formed  from 


Lonlslana  (l^6^-zS-A'-nA,  IdG-i-zi-dn'-d).     Named 


_,  .  :tof  the  Virainian  Legisiatui , 

of  Louis  XVI.  or  France,  then  as.siating  the  Ameri- 
can colonics  in  their  revolutionary  struggle. 

Louvre  (to&'-prii).  A  castle,  in  Paris,  of  the  kings 
of  France  from  or  before  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
and  the  chief  royal  palace  until  Louis  XIV.  built 
Vereailles.  The  existing  palace  was  begun  by 
Francis  I.  in  1541,  and  has  been  greatly  extended 

historically    interesting    building    in    the   world. 


A  great  part  of  the  interior  baa  been  occupied  AUM 
1793  by  the  famous  museum,  and  successive  mov- 
emments  have  employed  the  best  artists  at  their 
command  for  its  decoration. 

Lowell    (U'-«),    Bfaa*.     From    Francis    Cabot 
Lowell  of  Boston,   who  was  distinguished  by  his 


Lnceme  (fdO-sfrn').  Named  from  a  lighthouse  or 
beacon,  lucema,  formerly  placed  on  a  tower  in  the- 
middle  of  the  River  Rheus. 

Lurlan  {lu'shl-an  or  lu'-sAan).  From  the  Latin, 
meaning  "light."     ?'r.,  Lucien;  /(.,  Luciano;   Lot., 

Ludle  ilu^sel').  A  fendiune  name  formed  from 
Lucilius,  name  of  the  celebrated  Roman  satirist; 
derived   no  doubt,  from  Lucius. 

Luclns  (lu'-shi-1i>).  The  Roman  name  is  said  U* 
be  derived  from  lux,  lucis,  "light."  Fr.,  Luce  o 
T.,.^t..».  /?.»    T....E».....   Ff     r..»r»-    r 


;  Lot.,  Luc 


From  the 


Lucius;  Ger.,  Lucious;  II.,  Luc 

Lucknow  llak'-now.     Fop.,  ioi 
native  name  Laksneanauti,  "the  iorxunsLe.  ' 

Lucrrlla    (lu-kri'-ihl-d),    or     Lucreee    (,lu'-kn»). 

lady,  daughter  of  Lucretius,  and  wife  of  TarqulniuB 
Collatinus;  a  feminine  form  of  Lucretius,  denved 
from  luenim,  "gain,  profit,  advantage."  Fr., 
Lucreee;  Oer  Lucretia;  It.,  Lucreiia;  L,ai., 
Lucretia;  Sp.,  Lucretia. 

Lucy  or  Lucie  (fS'-ifl).  The  feminine  of  Ludua. 
Dvleh,  Lucie;  Fr.,  Lucie;  Ger.,  Lucie;  /(.,  Lucia; 
Lot.,  Lucia;  Sp.,  Lucia. 

Lodovlco  or  Lndlvlcua.    See  Lewis. 

Ludwig.     See  Lewis. 
'  LuIkI.     See  Lewis. 

LulM.     Bee  Louisa. 

Luke,  From  the  Latin  name  Z^ucos,  meaning  * 
"light."  Some  maintain  that  the  onginal  name 
was  Lucius.  Danith  Lucas;  Dutch,  Lucas;  Fr., 
Luc;  Ger.,  Lucas;  Hungarian,  Lucats;  It.,  Luca; 
Lot.,  Lucas;  £uf.,  Lucas. 

Luxembourg  {l-Oka^-im-biirg:  Dutch,  lilkt''tm-biirg). 
Palace  of  the.  A  palace  in  Paris,  built  by  I>e- 
brosse  (1615-20)  for  Maria  de'  Medici.  Since  the 
Revolution  this  former  royol  palace  has  served  as 
the  House  of  Peers  or  of  the  Senate,  and  has  lon« 
contained  a  museum  of  art, 

LuxoT  (fUAs'-ar,  US-ks'-Or).  'From  iZ-Kasur 
"the  palaces."  A  villoge  in  Upper  Egypt,  situated 
on  the  Nile,  on  part  of  the  site  oT  the  ancient  Thebai. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  antiquities. 

Lfcomlng  ((i-ftfim'-lnff)  River,  Pa.  AdajAation. 
of    the    Indian    name   Irgaui-hanne,    i.    e.,    "sandy 

Lrdia   (ild'-T-d).     A   Latin  name  mentioned  in 
Horace;    so  called  as  coming  from  Lydia,  in  Asia 
pani»h^^Lydili■,   CuteA,  Lydia;  Fr.,  hydie; 


lantsA,  Lydia 
;  /f.,Lidia; 


Lynchburg,    Va.    From    the   original  patentee, 
John  Lynch,  brother  of  Charles  Lynch,  the  reputed 

Lynch  Law.     ~ 

■a  by  private,  uo 

_  I   trial.     The  ti ._    _. 

derived  from  a  Virginia  planter  named  Lynch,  who 
thus  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 

Lynn,  Mass.     From  an  English  town  of  the  some 
name,     'The  Anglo-Saxon  meant,  originally,  "  deep 

Habel,    HabeU     (md'-WU).      A     feminine    name 

derived   from  Mabllia,   Latinized   from   Amabel,  a 
of     the     French     aimaiis,     "  lovely," 


corruption     of     the     Frenc 
LcU-,  Mabilia,  or  Amabills. 


to  an  idol  named  Ama.     The  Portuguese 
t  Atnagoa,  the  bay  of  Ama,  corrupted  first  to 
o  and  then  to  Kacao. 
Iclnac.    County   in  Uichlgau   and  town  in 
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county. 

UimacKiTic 


.  Derived    from    the    Indian    word 

"michilimaclciTtac,"  maoiiag  "tetand  of  the  great 
turtle,"  or  in  ottier  diaiectii,  "island  of  ttie  giant 

Mackinaw  Btroll*.  Hlcli.  Derived  from  the 
same  origin  as  Mackinac . 

Uaeon  <md'-tun),  Ga.  In  honor  of  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel  Macon  of  North  Carolina. 

HadacBicar.  Properly  ifalagatij,  the  Island  of 
the  Malagese,  because  the  natives  belong  to  the 
Malay  race. 

UadeliB  {md-dt'Td.  Portugese,  mO-dd'-i-ra).  A 
Portugueae  terra  signifying  "timber";  the  inference 
being  that  this  island  was  formerly  covered  by  an 

HadeUne.     A  feminine  name  softened  down  from  ' 

Magdalen.  | 

Hadu.    A   feminine   bapUemal   name   derived 

from  Margaret. 

Bladrld  (ntd-driif.     Spanish,  md-drilh').     Capital 


of  Spain  since  1560.  The  name  is  usually  expia 
from  tbe  Arabic  madaral,  a  "town."  But  the  early 
form  MaierU  or  Magerit,  pven  in  the  Chronioie  of 
Sampiro,  points  to  Tnalenta,  a  "smoli  wood"  or 
"copse,  a  diminutive  of  maieria,  as  the  true 
etymology. 

Mnlilrom  (.mOl'-ttHim),  A  celebrated  whirlpool 
or  violent  current  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  near  the 
western  coast  of  Norway,  between  the  islands 
Moskenasa  and  Varo,  formerly  supposed  to  sucit  in 
and  destroy  anything  that  approached  it  at  any 
time,  but  now  itnown  not  to  be  dangerous  except 
under  certain  conditions.  Etymologically  it  is  the 
"([rinding  stream,"  from  the  Norwegian,  malt,  "to 

Hasdalen  {mS^-dA-Uiii,  or  IHacdalene.  A  name 
derived  from  Hary  Magdalen,  meaning  "of  Hag- 
dala,"  a  place  in  Palestine.  I>uich,  Hagdalena; 
Ft.,  Hadefeino  or  Madelene'  Get.,  Magdatena;  It., 
Maddalcna  or  Madalena;  Lai.,  Hagdalena;  Sp., 
Magdaleno. 

Magna  Charta,  or  H>«iia  Carta  (mdg'-nd  kar'-td. 


Pop.,  chO.T'-ti).     The  great  charter 


1  liben 


Pop.,  ch..      _,      _.._  „  .  . 

(Magna  Charta  Lil>ertatum)  of  England,  granted 
and  sealed  by  King  John  in  a  conference  between 
him  and  his  barons  at  Runnymede,  June  15,  1215. 

Mahouy  (md-A^'-nt),  or  UatumlDK  Klver,  Pa. 
Derived  from  the  Delaware  Indian  word,  Mahonink, 
"at  the  lick." 

Maiden  Lane.  A  street  in  London,  between 
Covent  Qarden  and  the  Strand.  Andrew  Harvell, 
Turner,  the  landscape  painter,  and  Voltaire  lived 
here  at  different  times.  Tbe  name  is  said  to  have 
been  given  from  an  image  of  the  Virgin  which  once 
stood  there. 

Blaine.  A  State  In  the  Union  said  to  be  named 
for  the  private  estate  of  Henrietta  Maria,  in  Maine, 
a  province  of  France;  or,  according  to  another 
authority  so  called  becauee  the  fishermen  of  the 
islands  along  the  coast  referred  to  the  mainland 
as  Uie  "main,"  and  In  some  early  documents  It  was 
spelled  "Meyn." 

MalakDir  (nuUU-Jbd/*).  The  Malakofl,  near  Be- 
bastopol,  which  was  so  hotly  contested  in  the 
Crimean  War,  was  so  called  from  the  name  of  an 
Innkeeper  who  built  a  liquor  shop  on  the  hill,  in 
1831.  His  house  was  "MalakofTs  Inn,"  and  the 
suburb  which  arose  also  reeeived  the  name,  which 
has  since  become  historical. 

Malcolm  ImOl'^&m).  Derived  from  the  Qaelic 
Jtfaof-CAoiuBi,  "the  servant  of  Columba."  Moot 
signifies  hterally,  "the  brow  of  a  rock,  a  bald 
head";  then  "a  shorn  head,  a  monk." 

Malta  {mH'-ld.  Italian,  rnfli'*!).  Was  an- 
ciently Mdita,  "the  place  of  refuge." 

Halvliut  (mil-rt'-rKlJ.  A  feminine  name  derived 
from  Malmkin,  name  of  the  daughter  of  Toscar; 
from  tnooI-mAtTt,  "smooth  brow." 

Hamaroneck  (md-mdr'-d-nti:),  N.  T>  From  the 
name  of  an  Indian  chief  called  Mamaronock. 


HaDAnnilc  (mdn-d-vflnglK),  Pa.  Prom  the  Dela- 
ware Indian  meTteiunk,  "place  ot  drinking  liquor j" 
which  was  also  the  Indian  name  of  the  Schuylkill 
River. 

Manchester  ^n'-eMe-tir).  This  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  mam,  "a  stone  or  rock,"  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ctasire  or  ehealer,  "a  castle  or 
fortificBUon."     The   name  signifies   "the   fortified 

Manchester,  N,  H.  From  a  manufacturing  town 
of  tlie  same  name  in  England. 

Manchuria  (ntdn-c/uSI'-rf-il).  The  European 
name  of  the  region  Inhabited  by  the  Manchua,  a 
Tunguaio  tribe,  who  furnished  the  dynoaty  which 
has  ruled  China  for  the  last  three  centuries.     Ac- 

irding  to  Prof.  Douglas,  Mane/iu  means  "pure,"  a 
name  chosen  by  the  founder  as  a  suitable  designa- 
tion for  his  family.  The  Mantiu,  a  wild  race  on  the 
Upper  Kiang,  bear  a  Chinese  name  meaning,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Yule,  "sons  of  the  barbanana." 

Mandalay  (man'-dd-ld)  or  Mandate.  The  capital 
of  Burma,  founded  in  1860.  The  usual  etymology 
is  from  the  Pali  mandata,  a  "flat  plain,"  but, 
according  to  (Lionel  Yule,  the  name  was  that  of  an 
isolated  conical  hill,  rising  high  above  the  alluvial 
plain  of  the  Irawadi,  and  crowned  by  a  gilt  pagoda. 
The  name  of  the  hill  represents,  he  thinks,  that  of 
the  sacred  mountain  called  Mandara,  which  in  the 
Hindu  mythology  served  the  gods  as  a  churning- 
staff  at  the  churning  of  the  sea. 

Manhattan.  An  island  in  New  York.  An 
Indian  word,  sud  by  some  authorities  to  mean 
"little  island";  by  others,  "the  people  of  the 
whirlpool,"  referring  to  Hell  Gate;  another  au- 
thority gives  its  origin  from  the  word  Manna-ha-Ui, 
"place  of  drunkenness,"  Henry  Hudson,  as  tbe 
story  goes,  in  IQ09,  having  taken  some  oblefs  into 
his  cabin  and  made  them  drunk. 

Manila  (md-nti'-d.  Spanish,  mO-nf-ttt).  The 
capital  of  the  Philippines,  was  founded  in  1571,  by 
Legaspi,  the  site  of  a  native  village  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  derived  from  a  shrub  called  nila, 
Manila  thus  meaning,  "Nila  is,"  or  "here  is  Nila.'' 

Manitoba  (mdn-t-ia-bd',  man-Wfl'-W).  The  cen- 
tral province  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  formerly 
called  the  Red  River  Settlement,  takes  its  name 
from  I.ake  Manitoba,  wliose  islands  were  believed 
by  the  natives  to  be  the  habitation  of  the  Manito 
or  great  spirit.  In  the  Algonquin  language,  manila, 
numilu,  or  Manilou,  means  a  "spirit,  a  ghost,  or 
anything  supernatural."  The  last  syllable  of 
Manito-ba  is  a  fragment  of  the  Cree  word,  unban,  a 
"etrait." 

HantlMi      (mSn'^frtaa).     County      in      Michigan, 
river  in  Wisconsin,  and  town  in  El  Paso  County,  n 
Colorado.      An  Indian  name  given  to  any  object  of 
religious      reference.      It    signifies    "spirit."     (See 
Manitoba.) 

Mankato  {m/l7i-hi'-t6)  Biver,  Minn.  A  ^oujt 
Indian  word  signifying  "green  earth." 

Mansfield.  City  m  Rithiand  County,  Ohio, 
named  for  Col.  Jared  Mansfield,  at  one  time  Bur* 
veyor-general  of  the  United  States, 

Marathon  (.vtHr'-d-thdn).  A  place  abounding  in 
fennel,  maraiJ\o». 

Haic.     See  Mark. 

Marcellns  (mdr-sJ/WOs) .  From  the  Latin,  mean- 
ing "of  Mam."  Fr.,  Marcellus;  /(,,  Marcello; 
Lot.,  Marcellus. 

March.     Named  after  Mars,  the  god  of  War. 

Marcus.     See  Mark. 

Marcr.  Mount,  N.  T.  Compliment  to  Governor 
W.  L.  Marcy  of  New  Yorit.  The  Indian  name  is 
Tahawai,  "he  splits  the  sky,"  an  allusion  to  its 
great  height,  compared  with  ils  neighlKira. 

Margaret  (.mdr'-gd-rlt).  From  the  Greek,  mean- 
ing "a  pearl."  Duith,  Margaretha;  Fr,,  Mar- 
guerite; Gtfr.,  Margarethe;  Gr.,  Margarit^;  It., 
Margarita;  Lot.,  Margarita. 

HsTKantta.    Formed  from  Margaret. 
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Marcerr.     A  baptismnl  name  from  Msinret. 

Maria.    A  name  derived  frora  one  of  tne  Oi 
forma  of  Miriam.      Haria  ia  found  a 
nama  aa  well  as  a  femioine  namo.  I 

M»rtan  (md'-rt-dn).     A  diminutive  of  Mary.  | 

Marianne  (mfl-rl-dn').  Sometim™  corrupted 
fiom  Uarian;  at  other  times  from  Mary  Anne.  J 

Marie  (?na-re')'      The  French  form  of  Mary.  ] 

Marietta  (md-ri-«C-Jd),  Ohio.  A  composite  word, 
from  Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  Louie  XVI.  of 
France,  in  whoee  tionor  it  was  named.  '  I 

Harton  (mar'-l-dn).     A  masculine  form  of  Mary. 

Marie  Derived  from  Mars,  meaning  "  of  Mars," 
Danii/i,  Marcus;  Dutch,  Marcua;  Pr.,  Marc;  Ger., 
lttan:uB;  Gr.,  MartcoB^  Hungarian,  Mark;  11., 
Marco;   Lot.,  Marcus;   Sp.,  Marcos;   Svi.,  Markua. 

Hark.  St.,  BasUlea  of.  A  famous  basilica  of 
Venice,  founded  in  830  to  receive  ttie  relics  of  the 
evangelist  brought  from  Alexandria,  rebuilt  in  976, 
snd  given  its  definite  form  in  10S2.  It  is  Clie  most 
(amM  Byiaiitine  structure  of  western  Europe. 

Manna  duke.  From  Angla-Saxaa  mara-mihtig, 
"very  mighty  or  powerful. 

Mannora  (m/ir-mo-rd),  Sea  of.  Named  from  an 
adjacent  Island  celebrated  for  its  marble,  tnarmor. 

Martba  (metr'-tlui).  Littleton  derives  this  name 
from  a  Syriac  word  aignifying  "lady"  (dominaj. 
Ztuttfc,  Martha;  Fr.,  Uarthe;  G«-.,  Martha;  Gt., 
Martha;  /(.,  Marta;  Lot.,  Martha;  Sp.,  Marta; 
Sw.,  Martha. 

Martba'B  Vineyard,  Man.  Named  by  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold,  on  one  of  his  voyages,  but  for  whose 
particular  honor  it  is  not  known.     The  Indian  namd' 

Martin  (mflr'-rtn).  From  the  Latin  name,  Mar- 
tinua;  from  Martins;  from  Mars,  "warlike." 
DuMi,  Martiaus;  Ft.,  Martin:  Oer.,  Martin;  /(.. 
Martioo;  Lot.,  Martiuua ;  Sp. ,  Martin;  Sw.,^  Martin. 

Harilnei  {mJir-ti'-nilh).  Spanish,  meaning  "the 
.  sou  of  Martin." 

Hsrtlnsburs-  Town  in  Berkeley  County,  West 
Virginia,  nanied  for  Col,  Tom  Martin,  a  nephew  of 
Lord  Fairfax,  a  wealthy  landowner. 

Mary.  From  the  ttebrfic,  meaning  "bitter." 
Daniah,  Marie;  Dutch,  Maria;  J^r.,  Marie;  G^-., 
Maria  or  Marie;  Gr.,  Maria;  Hungarian,  Maria; 
/(,,  Maria;  Lot.,  Maria;  Poliih,  Marya;  Port., 
Maria;  Sp.,  Maria;  Sw.,  Maria. 

Maryland.  It  was  intended  that  the  country 
granted  by  the  charter  of  Charles  I.  in  his  patent  to 
Lord  Baltimore,  June  30,  1632,  should  be  called 
"Crescentia,"  but  when  presented  to  the  king  [or 
signature,  in  conformity  to  liia  wishes,  the  name  of 
the  province  waa  changed  to  that  of  Terra  Marls, 
"Mary's  land,"  in  honor  of  his  queen,  Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Massac hnselta.     Natic  Indian  word  Mamtuaet, 


lUae    Foliah,  Mat 


;   'Sp.,  kateo;  s'u,,  Matthaus, 


Mathias;  It.,  Mat'tia;  Lot.,  jlattiiias;  Sp.,  idntiag.'' 


action  of  Massa,  "great,"  adchi 

."    :eo?  the  great 

Blue  Hills).       Roger  William 


e(,  "near,"  "the  place  i 


ills"  (referi 


.._ _.c  Maiaadiuiflta  were  so  called  from  the 

Blue  Hills." 

Hatanias  (TnA-tin'-zat.  Spanish,  ma-tHn'-thlU) 
Inlet,  Fla.  From  the  Spanish,  meaning,  "mas- 
sacre," applied  by  Menendca  to  commemorate  hia 
destruction  of  Ribaut  and  his  fotlowers. 

Hathllde  IvOi-tHd').       A  French  form  of  Matilda, 

Matilda  {mi-tU'-dd'),  or  Hand.     From   the  Old 

German  magd-hild,  "noble  virgin  or  maid."    Daniah, 

Mathilde;    Dvlch,   Mathilda;    Fr..   Mothildc;    /(., 

Matilda;    Lot..  Mathilda;    Sp.,  Matilde;    Sw.,   Ma- 


tilda. 


erhon 


The 


le  most  precipitous  peak  in  th 
lowly   name   from   tlic   mcado- 


village  of  Zermatt, 

"at  the  meadow,"  is  situated.  The  Picdmontcao 
name,  Mont  Cervin,  is  due  to  its  resemblance  to  a 
stag's  horn. 

Hattbew  (mSth'-ii).     From  the  Hebrew  moMah- 
Yah,  "the  gift  of  Jehovah."     Danith,  Matthaeua; 


derive  this  name  from  Amalric,  others  from  Mauri- 
ties,  but  it  is  rather  the  reverse,  for  the  island  had 
its    name    from    Prince    Maurice.     The    name     ia 

S'obably  from  French  duTnarEiis,"froui  the  marsh." 
antsh,  Horitz;  i>uteA,  Maurita  or  Mauritiua;  Fr., 
Maurice;  Ger.,  Moriti;  /(.,  Mauriilo  or  Uaurlaio; 
Lot.,  Mauritius  or  Mauriciua;  Sp.,  Maurieio:  Sw., 
Moriti. 

HauritluB  (m^^^A'-I-ili).  Named  for  Maurice, 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Uaxlmlllan  (in/IAM-nili'-tffln,  mUa-I-mll'-I-dn). 
A  name  said  to  be  compounded  of  inaxirmu.  "frreat- 
est,"  and  the  name  £m]llanus.  Dvlch  Maumili- 
anus;  Fr.,  Maximilien;  Ger.,  Maximilian;  /(., 
MBssimiliano;Lal.,  Moximilianus;  Sp.,  Maxiaiiliano ; 
StD.,  Maximilian. 

Maxhnus  (miUr'-sf-mOs).  Latin,  meaning  "Ki«at- 
eat."  Ft.,  Maxima;  It.,  Massimo;  Lot.,  Haximua: 
.Sp.,  Maximo. 

May.      Uter 
whom  eacrifice 

,    fashionable    locality    in 

....     .   ...  _  ork.     Alt  streets  north  c ' 

Plccadillv  now  lead  into  the  district  of  Ma}-faii 
which  tokca  ita  name  from  a  fair  which  uaed  to  bn 
held    In    Shepherd's    Market   and   its   surrounding 


ledons.      It  is 

celebrated   as  the   place  where  Mohammed  took 

refuge  at  the  flighty  622  A.  D.    and  where  he  died 

'  was  buried.     The  Great  Mosque  contains  Mo- 


wo  continents,  vii,  Europe  and  Africa. 

Melbourne  {mtl'Jiiim).  Named  after  Lord  Met- 
«ume  in  1837. 

Memphis  [riilm'-f{»).  In  ancient  geography,  the 
ariy  capital  of  Egypt.  It  was  on  the  weatem 
lank  of  the  Nile,  south  of  Cairo.  It  is  said  to  have 
«en  built  by  Menee.  From  Ma-m-PhOuih,  "the 
ilacB  of  the  Egyptian  god  Phthah." 

Memphis,  Tenn.  An  adoption  from  the  ancient 
lame  of  Memphis;    not  from    any  local  siniilar- 


bau/fue,  "a  large  expEUise  of  n 

Heaastia,  Wis.  An  Indian  word  meaning  "a 
thorn." 

Mendocino  <.min-d6-»ff-nS),  Cape,  CaL  So  named 
by  Cubrilto  in  1542  (Cabo  Mendocino),  in  honor  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Spain,  who  had  employed  him. 

Hendota  (mfci-dS'-M),  Minn.  From  a  tribe  of 
Indiana,  meridota,  meaning  "the  mouth,"  alluding 
to  their  dwelling  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minnewits 
River. 

Menominee  (mj-ndnt'-l-nj)  Klver,  Wis.  From 
an  Indian  tribe,  the  Malomineea  or  Menomineesi, 
their  derivative  name  being  Monomonick.  "wild 
rice,"  or  Monomimiking,  "in  the  place  of  wild  rice." 
The  eariy  French  called  the  tribe  FaUa  Avoinet, 
"wild  oaia,"  from  the  Indian  derivative. 

Meredith  Cmif-i-dUh).  The  Engliah  form  of  ttie 
Welsh  name  Meredwld. 

Meriln    {mir'-an}.     The    Eoglitdi   form    of    tbe 


Dqiti: 
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Britiih  nain«  Mtrddkin.  PrDbably  derived  through 
the  French. 

■fenrlmuk  (mtr'-ri-mik).  River,  county,  and 
tovnt  In  HillBb<nxi  Cpimty,  New  Usmpahlre.  From 
the  Indiut,  meBniiu  "aturgeon,"  or    ewlft  water," 

Hothrr-TrdTll  ^nir'-ihtr  Hd'-vU).  Nvned  after 
the  d^i^ter  of  an  ancient  British  king. 

Hetbnaelah  (mi-tJia'-ai-ld}.  Hebrew,  "driving 
sway  death."  fr.,  Hathiualem;  Zxil.,  Hethusela. 

Htotta    Named  from  the  Meomatrid,  a  tribe. 

Hexleo.  The  modem  Spanish  nielhnc  I«  Mejieo. 
It  took  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Mexitl,  the  Axlec 

Blexleo.  Qiilf  i>t>  From  the  name  of  the  Aiteo 
god  of  war,  HeiiU. 

BUaml  <mf-a'-m{,  mi-dm'-l).  Counties  in  Indiana, 
KanJiu,  and  Ohio,  cities  hi  Dade  County,  Florida, 
and  Saline  County,  Hlseouii,  town  in  Ottawa  Reaei^ 
vation,  Indian  Territory,  and  rivera  In  Florida  and 
Ohio.  The  French  orthography  of  the  Indian  ward 
"Maumec,"  meanina  "mother^';  or,  according  to 
another  authority,     pieeon." 

Michael  {mi'-kfl,  mV-kaS).  From  the  Hebrew, 
Mii/khad,  trom  miv-fc'-fil,  "who  ta  like  Ood."  Ft., 
Michel;  OfT.,  Michael;  HuTtgarian  Mlhaly;  /(., 
HIchele;  Lot.,  Michael;  Paliih,  Hichal;  Port., 
Miguel;  Ruu.,  Mikhail;  Sp.,  MigueL 

Mlchlsan  (tntaA'-i-j7an).  From  the  lake  on  Its 
western  border,  the  Indian  word,  Bignlfylna  "a 
weir  of  fish,"  given  the  lake  from  Its  fancied  re- 
semblance to  a  fish-trap.  In  the  Ottawa  dialect  Is 
the  word  Mitchikan,  originally  given  to  Ifacklnae, 
and  meaning  "fences,"  as  If  the  island  were  lying 
fence-like  before  the  upper  lake- 
Milan  (mU'-dn,  mU-dn').  The  French  and  Enp- 
11^  form  of  the  Italian  Hilano,  called  MaUiind  in 
Oeiman,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Celto-Roman  name 
Mtdidatwm,  the  capital  of  the  Insubrjan  Gauls, 
which  slgnined  the  town  in  the  "middle  of  the 
plain,"  fanum  being  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin 

...__„,_, ,  ___mAnglo- 

,  "mild  in  counsel,''     Lot.,  Mildreds. 

From  HilesIuB,  Latinised  from  the  Irish 

mOt,  miUad,  "a  'soldier,  a  champion."  QbUc, 
mUulh,  "a  hero,  a  renowned  peraon. 

HUleenl.  A  feminine  name,  which  in  Latin  Is 
found  written  Melicentia,  Melissa,  and  Mellltta. 
It  comes  from  the  Greeic,  which  signifies  both  a 


BUlwaDkee  imil-wi'-ki).  Wis.  From  the  river, 
called  by  the  Algonquins  Minnaaukee,  or  M&ite- 
wau-kee,  "good  earth,  good  country,  rich  or  beau- 
tiful country."  The  name  Is  also  sud  to  be  derived 
from  Afan-a-uau-Jcee,  the  Indian  name  of  the 
medicinal  root  mannoan  growinc  on  the  river  banks. 

HtiiB.  Abbreviated  from  Wllhelmina,  or  from 
the  English  form,  WiUiamina. 

iHtpijtiif  Lane.  A  street  in  London  connecting 
Fenohureh  Street  with  Great  Tower  Street;  the 
center  of  colonial  (wholeeale)  trade.  It  received 
its  name  from  the  "  mlnehens  (nuns)  of  St.  Helen's, 
a  part  of  whose  domain  it  once  was. 

Htnerva  (mlTiir'-td).  So  named  from  Ulnerva, 
goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  and  all  the  liberal  arts. 

■■-     "'on.      Dakota     Indian    words. 

,  "curling,"  and  the  Greek  word 
:lty,"  namely  "city  of  the  curling  water," 
o  the  falls  of  St.  .Ajithony. 

Aha  (ml»-n»-ha'-U}  Blver,  BIbm,  A  Da- 
kota Indian  compound  word  Afinne,  "water,"  rara, 
"to  lau^,"  Miamrata.  Hennepin,  In  1680,  from 
a  false  pronunciation,   gava  the    present  ending, 

Minnesota  (mln~nt-tl?-€i).  From  the  St.  Peter's 
River,  the  lodiaii  name  of  which  was  Minnitalak, 
minni,  "water,"   totah,  "muddy  or  slightly  tur- 


alluding 


Htnorca  fml-TUlr'-M)  Island.  In  aooordaniiB 
with  the  Latin  minor,  the  Lesasr  Island.  ' 

Hlrs.     SeeMyni- 

Mlrlam  Imfr'-i-am},  From  the  Hebrew  if  iryom, 
the  etymology  of  whJcb  is  doubtful. 

MlsslSBlp)ri>  State  of  the  Union,  oountles  In 
Aikansas  and  Missouri,  and  river,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  An  Indian  word,  mssninjF 
"great  water,"  or  "gathering  In  of  all  the  waters," 
and  "an  almost  endteas  river  spread  out." 

Missoula  (ml-siJB'-U).  County,  river,  and  dty  In 
HoDtaUB,  The  name  U  aald  to  mean  the  Bams  ■■ 
Missouri,  "muddy  water." 

Hlssonri  (mfa-edS'-rl,  mU-tOV'rt  Pop.,  mla^' 
rd).  Prom  river  of  the  same  name.  Afi*- 
Sovrif  compound  word,  from  two  very  dllTerent 
languages  — mu  (Algonquinl,  "great,"  souri  (Da- 
kota, conunonly  called  Sioux),  meaning  "muddy'  ; 
In  l>eBt  English,  "big  muddy." 

HobOs  ImA^iil").  A  town  In  Alabama  from 
which  MoUle  Bay  takes  ita  name.  When,  In  1S39, 
Fernando  de  Soto  landed  In  Florida,  and  made  hla 
wonderful  march  to  the  Mississippi,  be  had  a 
desperate  fight  with  the  Creek  Indiana  at  a  pallsadad 
village  called  Mauvila  or  Manbila  (probably  the 
name  of  the  tribe),  at  the  junction  of  the  Tomdngbee 
and  Alabama  rivers.  From  this  vUli^e  tbe  UMted 
stream  aoqulred  the  name  which  Id  Frenoh  became 
the  River  Mobile,  at  whose  mouth  the  town  ^ 
Mobile  was  built. 

Hohawka  River,  townahliL  and  vUlage  In  HeiU- 
mer  County,  New  York,  said  by  one  authority  to 
ha'-'e  been  named  for  a  tribe  of  Indians,  the  word 
meaning  "eats  what  Lives,"  indicating  that  tbey 
were  cannibals ;  but  another  authority  states  that 
It  is  a  corruption  of  Maguaat,  "muakrat." 

Holit««B(">^-Aa'-«an)I.aka,ir.T.  Framatrfbeof 
Indians  whose  name  was  from  mamgan,  "a  wolf." 
:  Heldaria  (nOMV-til-A).  The  oountry  traversed 
by  the  Holdau. 

Holly.    A  baptismal  name  derived  from  Uair. 
-        1  {mO-nJUe-tM).    A  mountain  In  New 
An    Indian    word,    meaning    "s^rit 
iiuKc,     ui,  poeubly,  "bsd,"  as  signltying  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  ascent.     Another  authority  gives  the 
interpretation  "at  the  sitver  mountain.' 

Mcmdar.  Means  the  "day  of  the  moon."  It 
was  so  called  from  Its  Latin  name,  dies  lurue. 

Money.  The  first  diver  money  was  coined  at 
Rome,  A.  V.  C.  482.  The  mint  was  in  the  temple 
of  June  Moneta,  and  this  circumstance  oooasioned 
the  origin  of  our  word  "money." 

Monica  (mSn'-t-kd}  A  feminine  name.  It  may 
be  from  Italian  monaco,  "a  nun,"  or  a  femlnina 
formed  from  Its  root,  Latin,  monaehua,  "a  monk." 

Monoeaey  (tnd-njlfc'-d-s{}  Blver,  Hd.  From  the 
Indian  name  maiai/aMti,  "creek  of  many  benda." 

MoiHingaliela(ma-n4tn-gd-U'.U)  Blver,  Pa.  From 
the  Indian  name  menmmgUuila,  "falling-in  bank," 
"a  river  without  islands. 

Montana  (tnifn-Uf-nd).  Spanish.  Montana,  "a 
mountain,"  literally  a  htUy  country.  Name  pre- 
sented to  Hon.  Jamea  M.  Ashley  In  18A4,  vho  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territoriea  —  sug- 
gested to  the  profioeer  owing  to  the  territory 
embracing  such  a  large  portion  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  its  spurs. 

Montook  {min-lilc")  Point,  N.  T.  From  ths 
Indian  ntanaU-atike,  manatt,  "country,"  auke, 
"island,"  "the  island  country." 

Mont  Blanc  (miln  blane).  Means,  "white  moun- 
tain." Tbe  highest  mountain  of  tbe  Alps,  rituated 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Italy,  eternally 
covered  with  snow. 

HoBterer  (mJhi-U-ra'),  Cal.  An  honor  by 
Viseaino,  In  1603,  to  Monte  Rev,  viceroy  of  Spain, 
who  had  dispatched  the  expedition  under  Vismbio. 

Monte  Bosa  InUfn'-U  rB'-M).  Meaning  "rosy 
mountain."     The  highest  mountain  of  the  Alps, 
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int«6mery, 
Quebeo,  Coiutda,  1775. 

MoDtpelter  (meM-pe'-ll-tr),  TL  From  the  French, 
tranststed  &  "little  or  tesner  mountain,"  probably 
BUggeated  from  Montpellier,  a  town  in  France. 

HontreRl  ImOnt^i-Oi').  In  1535,  Jacques  Cartier, 
on  his  secoDd  voyage,  ascended  the  St.  Law-* 
rence  as  far  as  Que&c,  where  he  left  hia  ship, 
and  reached  &n  Iroquois  village  called  HDchelaKB, 
perched  on  an  eminence,  which  from  its  splendid 
position  he  called  Wont  Royal,  the  "royaJ  mount," 
now  Montreal. 

Hoosehcad  Idke,  Me.  Indian  name  Kenn^ec, 
meaning  "long  lake,"  also  Stboomook,  meaning 
"shape  of  the  moose's  head." 

Moravia  (ma-ra'-ri-d).  The  country  traversed 
by  the  Moreva. 

Hordecai  {m&r'-dt-k6).  From theHebrew.Aforrf'- 
khay,  which  Tregelles  derived  frem  the  Persian, 
meaning  "little  man,"  or  from  Merodach,  "wor- 
shiper of  Mars." 

Horsan,  Some  translate  this  name  "hy  the 
sea,"  or  "sea-dweller,"  or  "seaman";  doubtless 
from  Welsh  mor,  "the  sea,"  gan,  "hringing  forth." 

Horlti.     See  Maurice. 

Honxco  {mS-rOe-kS).  More  correctly  Haroceo. 
The  Burtjpean  name  of  the  North  African  Sultanate 
called  bv  the  natives  Maghrib  d  Akaa,  "the  furthest 
west,"  or  Ei  Gharb,  "the  west." 

Moscow  {miia'-k0).  Derived  from  Muscovea  or 
MuEoovy  an  old  name  for  Russia,  now  called  in 
Russian  Moskva,  from  the  small  River  Moskva  on 
which  it  stands.  The  name  of  the  river  Is  probably 
Finnic,  signifying  a  '"place  for  wMhing." 

Hases  (m/y-xi^.  From  the  Greek  Mosheh,  "out- 
drawer,  deliverer,"  Salmaslus  derives  the  name 
from  the  Coptic  mooun,  moou,  "water,"  si,  "from," 
or  "to  take  or  draw."  Hones  translates  the  name 
from  the  Egyptian  moo,  "water,"  and  ouie, 
"taken  or  saved  out  of."  Aralrit,  Mooea  or  Hnsa; 
Dutch,  Hoses-  Fr.,  Hoise;  Gr.,  Moses;  Hungtxrian, 
Moiea;  /(.,  Hoise;  Lai.,  Moses;  Foliah,  Hoyiesz; 
Sp.,  Hoyses;  Svr,,  Moses. 

HosquHo   {mAf-la'-ti)   Coast,  Nieararna.     Owr- 

its name ta the tr-   '" .    .^..   ,. 

from  the  Latin 
neiKhborhood. 

MounlDeiert  ("lounUtU-tCrt')  lElaDd,Me.  Named 
by  GhampLain  Ide  de  Monig  Deserts,  owing  to  bar- 
renness  of  its  craggy  heights.  The  Indians  called 
It  PEmetig,  "  head,  or  the  nlace  which  is  at  the  head." 

Mount  Temoa.  Residence  of  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington, and  city  in  Lawrence  County,  HiBsourl, 
named  for  the  foregoing,  which  was  originally 
built  by  Lawrence  Washington  for  Admiral  Vernon, 
for  whom  it  was  named. 

Monnt  Zlon  (n'-fln),  or  ShiD  (sl'-fti).     A  hill  _._ 
which  was  situated  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem;    the 
"city  of  David."     The  name  has  been  applied 
Jerusalem    as    a  whole,    and   symbolically   to    t 
Christian  church  and  heaven. 

Muncy,  Pa,  From  the  creek  on  which  it  la  lo- 
cated, the  water  taking  the  name  from  the  Minsi 
Indians.     Mintink,  "dwelling  place  of  the  MInsi." 

Mmilch  (mH'-nUi).  The  English  name  of  the 
capital  of  Bavaria,  which  la  called  Munchen  In  Ger- 
man. Both  forma  have  been  independently 
obtained  from  the  old  name  Munishen,  found  in 
I05S,  which  is  from  Old  High  German  municA, 
"a  monk,"  the  town  having  been  built  on  lands  be- 
longing to  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  Schaftlam. 

Murfreeaboro  (tnllr'-/re*-6flr-a).  City  in  Ruther- 
ford County,  Tennessee,  and  town  in  Hertford 
County,  North  Carolina,  named  for  Col.  Hardy 
Hurfree,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution. 

Muriel.      McrleL        PKm     the     Greek     Myron, 

Muikefon  (mds-M'-^n)  Blver,  Mkb.  From  the 
Indian  name,  meaning  "plenty  of  fiah." 


„ (Tiifia-jtinj'-ijfiln).      River  and  ooimtr 

!n  Ohio.  An  Indian  word  meanins  "moose-eye 
river,"  so  called  because  of  the  number  of  moose 
and  elk  which  Inhabited  the  country. 

Myles.     Another  spelling  of  Mlles- 

Hr»  (rnl'-rd).  A  feminine  name.  The  termi- 
nation of  some  other  Christian  name;  or  from  the 
Greek,  Myron,  "myrrh." 

Mahant  (nd-Mni',  nd-MnC).  Town  and  watering- 
place  in  Essex  County,  Maasachusetta.  According 
to  different  authorities  an  Indian  word  meaning 
"at  the  point,"  or  "two  things  united,"  tbe  latter 
meaning  given  because  the  town  Is  formed  of  two 
islands  connected  by  a  beach. 

Nancy  (ri^n'-il.  French,  n&n-tt').  Name  formed 
from  Nan  for  Ann. 

Nantueket.  Island  and  county  in  Hasaachusetla. 
This  name  appeared  upon  the  maps  in  1630,  u 
Natocko,  and  some  authorities  state  that  It  a 
derived  from  an  Indian  word  meaning  "far  away  " ; 
others  that  its  present  form  is  a  direct  derivation  of 
the  Indian  Nantuck,  which  means  that  the  sandv, 
sterile  soil  tempted  no  one. 

Naomi  (ne^iy-Tnl,  nd'-d-ml).  From  the  Hebrew 
Naomi,  Hignifying  "my  pleasantness." 

Naples  (na'-ptz).  A  French  comiptioii  of  the 
Italian  Napali,  which  preserves,  with  little  chan^. 
the  old  Greek  name  Ncapolia,  "the  new  city." 
which  In  spite  of  its  name  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
In  Italy,  having  been  founded  by  coloniata  froni  the 
still  older  settlement  at  Cunue. 

Napoleon  InO-pO'-U-On.  French,  nA-pS-U-fn'). 
From  the  French  name  Napoleone,  which  has  been 
translated  "of  the  new  city. 

Narcissus  (iWlr-siy-ila).  From  ths  Greek,  mean- 
ing a  "daffodil."  Fr.,  Nareisse;  It,,  Narcisso; 
Lai.,  Narcissus. 

Narragansett  (ndr-rd-gdri'-sU).  Summer  resort 
in  Washington  County,  Rhode  Island.  An  angli- 
cliatlon  of  the  Indian  name  of  a  tribe,  Naiagameit, 
which  in  their  language  means  "people  of  the 
poin-  " 
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Nashua  (ndiA'-u-d),  N,  E 
Indian  name  meaning  "between. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  First  named,  as  a  setttcmeut. 
NashbOTOugK,  in  honor  of  Francis  Nash  of  North 
Carolina,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Continental 
Army.      In  June,  1784,  changed  to  NanhriUe. 

Natal  {na-Ul').  Received^  its  name  from  Vhsto 
da  Gama,  because  he  discovered  It  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Nativity. 

Natchei  {nOeh'-ti}.  City  in  Adams  County, 
Mimisaippi,  named  for  the  Indian  tribe,  the  word 
meaning  "hurrying  men,"  or  "one  running  to  war," 

Nathan  (rUt'-lhan).  From  the  Hebrew  Nailtan, 
Bignitying  "given."  Fr.,  Nathan;  Otr.,  Nathan; 
Lot,,  Nathan;  Sp.,  Natan. 

Nathanad  or  Nathaniel  InA-ihUn'-dS  or  tid-lMn'- 
t-U).  From  the  Hebrew,  meaning  the  "gift  of 
God."  Dutch,  Nathaniel;  Fr.,  Nathaniel;  Ger., 
Nathaniel;    Lai.,  Nathanael;  Sp.,  Natanael. 

Naugatucb  (nd'-gd-t&k),  Coim.  Indian  word 
eicpressive  of  "form  of  the  rivere,"  "point  between 
two  rivere."  Another  source  gives  the  word  as 
mgultugk,  meaning  "one  tree." 

Nauvoo  {n3-vd0').  City  in  Hancock  County, 
Illinois,  named  in  obedience  to  a  "revelation 
made  to  Joseph  Smith,  one  of  Ita  Mormon  founders. 

Nebraska.  State  and  river  In  the  United  States. 
An    Indian    word     meaning     "shallow,    or     broad 

Nehemlah  (ti«-A*-mi'-d).  From  the  Hebrew 
N'hhemyah,  from  n'AAem-uoA,  "whom  Jehovah 
comforts" — ^that  Is,  "aids.  Danish,  Nehemiaa; 
It.,  Neemia;  Lai.,  Neher  ■         ^       '•  ' 

Nellie,  Nelly.     Names 
sometimes  from  Helen, 

NelheilaiidB.  Which  means  "low  lands,"  is  tbe 
English  name  of  the  Dutch  Kingdom  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine  which  Uis  French  call  Lea  Pays  Bas. 
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Konlngrijk  der  Nederl&nden  ts  the  official  Dutch  I 
name  of  the  kingdom  as  constituted  after  tho  war 
of  1S30,  when  the  Belgians  acquired  their  jndepend- 

Nevada  (n«-sa'-(Jd}.  State  of  the  Union,  coun- 
ties in  ArkansBB  and  CslifoFiua.  From  the  moun- 
tain range  running  through  the  division,  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Spanish  words  Serrado,  "serrated  or 
gaw-toothed,"  Newida,  "Bnowy,"  !.  e.,  "snowy 
moiintaing,"  the  application  to  the  mountaina  taken 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  Granada. 

Nsverslnk  Hlshlands,  N.  J.  So  caJted  by  the 
sailors  of  outgoing  cmft,  From  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  the  highest  seashore  elevations.  They 
remain  above  the  horizon  of  their  vision  a  long  time 
after  the  other  shares  have  disappeared,  hence  the 
quBTc,  "Will  it  newr  winkt"  and  the  consequent 
application. 

Neversink  Klver,  N.  Y.  From  the  ladian  Ne- 
teo-nnA,  "mad  river,"  also  stated  to  be  a  local 
application,  because  the  stream  is  leas  affected  by 
drought  than  othera. 

NevskU  Pmsnekt  (mf-tkiri  prdt-ptld').  The 
finest  and  moat  important  street  in  St.  Petersburg, 
noted  for  its  fine  buildings.  Length,  about  three 
and  one-half  milee- 

Newarif  (nu'-tr^),  N.  1.  Suggested  bv  the  settle- 
ment's first  minister,  Aev.  Abraiiam  Pienwn,  from 
Newark-on-Trent,  England,  where  he  was  "Episco- 
paliy  ordained."  Previously  called  MU/ord,  this 
being  given  in  1666,  by  a  band  of  Puritans  from 
Milford,  Connecticut, 

New  Bedford.  City  in  Bristol  County,  Hassa- 
chusetta.  The  name  oF  the  owner  oF  the  town  site 
being  Ruasell,  the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

New  Bene,  or  Nenbera.  K.  C.  From  Bcmc, 
Switzerland,  the  native  place  of  Cliristopher,  Baron 
de  GnuFewidt,  who  in  1720  emigrated  to  and 
settled  near  thia  place. 

New  Brunswick  (bHinz'icIjk) .  Received  its  name 
in  compliment  to  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

New  Enslaad.  "That  part  of  America  In  the 
ocean  sea  opposite  Nova  Albion  in  the  South  Sea, 
discovered  by  the  ever-memorable  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  bia  voyue  about  the  worid,  in  regard 
whereof  this  is  styled  New  England,  being  in  the 

Newtomidland  (na'-/iln<l-Mn(f),  The  earliest  oF 
the  colomal  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  The 
name  originally  applied  to  the  regions  discovered 
by  the  two  Cabota,  and  Included  a  great  portion 
ot  the  North  American  coast.  The  Island  to 
which  the  name  is  now  restricted  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  Island  of  St,  John,  so  called  because 
discovered  by  John  Cabot  on  St.  John's  Day,  June 
24,  1*97. 

New  Hampshire.  Name  given  to  the  State,  in 
1620,  by  John  Mason,  in  compliment  to  his  native 
county  m  England. 

New  Harmoor.  TownfnPosey  County,  Indians, 
settled  by  the  "  Harmonists,"  and  named  for  their 
aect. 

New  Haven,  Countv  and  town  in  same  county, 
in  Connecticut,  settled  by  parties  from  Boston,  who 
called  it  a  "new  haven."     Originally  Qutnnippae, 


n  the  Indian  name  of  the  : 


"long  1 , ^ 

tuted:  "by  the  court,"  Septembers,  16«). 

New  Aolland.  The  name  given  to  Australia 
previous  to  its  settlement  by  the  British. 

New  Jersey.  In  compliment  to  Cartaret,  who 
had  defended  the  Isle  of  Jeraey  (Cosarea,  one  of  the 
Channel  Islands,)  against  the  long  parliament. 
Originally  called  New  Siaedai  (when  a  Dutch  poe- 

New  London.  City  and  county  in  Connecticut, 
and  town  In  Stanly  County,  North  Carolina,  named 
tor  the  city  in  England. 

NowHaxleo.     A  distinguiahing  name  from  "old" 


donof  Uexlooi 
,  "  Tho  terri- 
tory was  colled  Nova  Mexieana  by  Antonio  de 
Eapejo  at  the  time  oF  the  settlement  of  Santa  F6. 

New  Orieans  (nd  Or'-U-dm),  La.  Translation 
of  the  French  name  Nouvdla  OrUaiu,  given  by 
them  in  honor  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  then  R^ent 
of  France. 

Newport,  R.  I.  In  honor  of  the  English  admiral 
Christopher  Newport  (under  James  I.l. 

News.  This  word  is  made  up  of  the  first  letter 
of  each  point  of  the  compass:  North,  East,  West, 
South.  This,  theieEore,  Is  usually  gjven  as  the 
origin  of  the  term  n«u»,  which  comes  from  all 
points  of  the  compass. 

New  York  (auie).  Denominated  in  honor  of 
Jamea,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. 

New  Tork  Cltj.  Named  from  (he  State,  The 
island  on  which  the  city  is  mainly  located,  known 
as  Manhattan  Island,     (See  Manhattan,) 

New  Zealand  (li'-iand).  Name  given  by  Dutch 
navigators,  the  word  Zedand  denoting  "scNt-land," 
being  significant  of  the  low  countries. 

Niagara  (nlSg'-d^rd).  From  the  Indian  word 
Neagara,  meaning  "across  the  neck,"  an  allusion 
to  a  strip  of  land  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 
The  name  has  passed  through  many  changed  in 

Suing  in  the  faat  two  hundred  years.      Another 
ivation  given  is  from  Onimiigarak,  "the  thun- 

Nlee  (n«s),  A  town  on  the  Riviera,  isthe  French 
form  of  the  Italian  Niiza. 

(nVc' ~0-las).     From    the    Latin    name. 


.. ,      _.    .,     _     J»:      ur.,     i^iKuimuHj     Hun. I 

Mikloa;  It.,  Niccolo  or  Nicolo;  Lai.,  Nicolaus; 
Part.,  Nlcotao;  Run.,  Nikolai  or  Nikolas;  Sp., 
Nicolas;   Su.,  Nils. 

Nlcodemaa  (y\Vcr^i-dt-mat).  From  the  Oreek, 
meaning,   "victory  of  the  people,"   or  the  "con- 

aueror  of  the  people."  fr.,  Nicodeme;  Cr.,  Nlko- 
emos;  Lai.,  Nicodemus, 

Nlel  (n^).     An  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  Nigel. 

Nlnl  (itt'-ffK).  A  name  derived  from  the  Latin 
ntotUus,  "somewhat  black";  a  diminutive  of 
n^er,  "^black." 

Nile.  Called  In  OM  Egyptian  either  Hapi  or 
P-iero,  "the  river,"  of  which  NeMar  Mitraim,  "tho 
river  of  Egypt,"  or  simply  Nahal,  "tho  valley"  or 
"stream,"  were  Bemitic  trar>Blattans,  The  Greek 
name  Nilua  was  probably  a  corruption  of  the 
Phenician  name  f/ahal.  The  Arabs  now  call  it 
Bahr,  "the  sea,"  the  two  Niles  being  diatineuished 
as  Bahr-ti-Atrat,  "the  turbid"  or  Blue  Nile,  and 
Bakr-El-Abyad,  the  "clear"  or  White  Nile.  The 
Nile  was  also  called  Sihor  the  "blue"  or  "dark" 
river,  of  which  Nilua  might  conceivably  be  an 
Aryan  translation,  like  the  Nilab  or  "blue  water" 
in  the  Punjab. 

Niobrara  (rti-Mird'-rd)  SItbt,  Neb.  Pram  the 
Indian  m,  "water,"  nbrnra,  "wide,"  "the  broad 
water." 

NIta  (n«'-td).  A  feminine  name  derived  From 
Annita,  a  diminutive  of  Ann, 

Noah   (nd'-A).     From  the  Hebrew,  Noah,  slgnl- 

'--"---••  Xroftic,  NoohorNuh;  DKteA,  Noaeh 
,  Noe;    0«r.,  Noah;    Gt.,  Noe;  Sw., 


fyine'' 


the  day  ot  that  /estival.  Ft'.,  Noel;  LaL,  Natalia 
or  Noelius, 

Nora,  Norsh  (rOf-ri).  Irish  feminine  names 
corrupted  from  Onora,  fram  the  Engliah  name 
Ilonora,  As  an  English  name  Nora  may  some- 
timea  be  an  abbreviation  of  Leonora- 

Nortolk,  Ta.  From  the  county  In  England  of 
that  name,      (Anglo-Saxon,  norOi  "fork.") 

Norman    (nA'-mon).      Means    "hm    f- 


„.ec,L.O()g 
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"of  Nonnui  extraction." 


French  eoil  graduallj'   changed    ..        

former  ^verrunent  of  France. 

North  CuoUna  (kOrS-lV-TUl),  North  and  South 
CtkroLina  were  ori^nally  Caroltna.      The  naiae  iros 

Sven  in  1504,  at  the  time  of  the  first  coloniiation 
/  the  Huguenots  in  the  reign  of  Ch»rle«  IX.  ot 
France.  The  EnRlish  later  preserved  the  name  in 
honor  of  diaries  II.  of  England. 

North  Bea.     Indicative  or  its  ponition  geographi- 

Norwalk,  tkian.  From  the  Indian  nayaug,  "the 
middle  land/'  "a  tract  between  two  riveni.'* 

Nova  Scotia  ln6'-vd  ik6'-aM-d^.  Or  "New 
Scotland,"  was  the  pedantic  name  given  by  James 
I.  to  the  French  colony  ot  Acadia,  when  be  granted 
it  by  patent  to  Sic  William  Aleiander,  a  Scotch- 
man,  on  the  pretext  of  its  having  been  discovered 
by  Cabot  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

NoTa  Zembla  (nO'-iid  itm'-blii).  A  mixture  of  the 
Latin  and  Slavonic,  literally  "new  land." 

November.  The  ninth  month  in  the  Roman  cal- 
endar.    From  the  Latin  novem,  nine. 

ObadUh  (0-6(i4fi'-d).       From  the  Hebrew  Obha- 


Ohio,  named  for  Jean  Frederick  Obertin,  a  philan- 
throplat. 

Ocklawsha      (Ok-MicA'-fia)      Blver,      Fla.     The 

Seminole  Indian   name,  meaning  "muddy  place." 
OcklockonM  (dk-idle'-d-nii  Klver,  Fla.     From  the 

Indian  (Beminole),  meaning  "yellow  water." 

Ocmnlcee    IBk-m^l'-gi)    Kiver,  Ga.      From    the 

Creeli:    Indian   name,    Oko-muiai,    "the   turbulent 


Octave.    See  Octaviua. 

Oetavla  Idk-la'-tH-d).  Feminine  of  Octavius, 
?V.,  Octavie;  /(.,  Octai'la;   Lot.,  Octavia. 

Odavlaa  (at-M'-ri-fli).  Latin  name,  aignifylng 
"the  eighth,"  I.  e.,  the  eighth  son  in  order  ot  birth. 
Fr,,  Octave;  /(.,  Octavio;  Lai.,  Octaviua;  Sp.,  Oc- 

lavlo. 

October.  Means  "the  eighth  month."  From 
the  Latin  odo,  eight. 

Odd  Fellows.  A  fancifut  name  assumed  by  the 
original  founders  of  the  society. 

OKdensbuTB,  N.  Y.      Named  I 
the  first  proprietor. 

Ohio.  State  in  the  Union,  river  and  counties  in 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia.  An  Indian 
word  meaning  "  the  beautliul  river." 

Okeechobee  {B-ki-chS'-bi)  Lake,  Fta.  Seminole 
Indian  word  meaning  "grassy  lake."  also  spelled 
Okiiehobi. 

OkeAnokee  (dJri'fSn-B'-kt)  Swamp.  Ga.  A 
Choctaw  word,  okefinoeau  "quivering  water." 

Oklahoma    (plc4d-he''md).      A    Choctaw    word 
signifying    "red   people,"    okla,    "peopli 
^'red.        Another  word   is   iriven    meanii 


d  from  Samuel  Ogder 


Another  word  Is  given   meaning  "home 

for  all  Indiana." 

Old  Balleri  The.  The  principal  criminal  court 
of  England,  situated  on  the  street  named  Old 
Bailey,  which  runs  from  Newgate  to  Ludgate  Hill, 

of  the  Roman  vaUum,  forming  part  of  the  city's 
fortifications  external  to  the  Wall,  hence  Ballium 
and  Bailey.  A  vatiam  was  a  rampart  of  palisades, 
so  called  from  wiZfui,  a  stake,  and  was  planted  on 
the  top  of  the  agger,  or  mound,  thrown  up  for  the 
purposes  of  defense. 

Old  Dominion  id&^mln'-y&n).  A  name  popularly 
^ven  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  Its  origin  is  vari- 
ously explained.     Perhaps  the  best  account  la  that 


Captain  John  Smith  called  Vlnrinia  "Old  VhKiDla'' 
to  distinguish  it  from  "New  Viniitia,"  aa  the  New 
England  colony  wafl  called.  The  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia was  alluded  to  tn  documents  as  "the  colonj 
and  dominion  of  Virginia";  hence  tho  phrase, 
"the  Old  Dominion." 

Old  Jewry.  One  of  the  localities  allotted  Id  olden 
times  as  a  residence  for  the  Jews.  The  tenniiiBl  n/ 
is  the  Old  English  ru  or  m,  having  a  collective 
signification,  as  in  rookery,  eyrj  (eggery),  poultry, 
etc. 

Old  Point  Comfort.  Town  in  Elisabeth  County, 
Virginia,  so  named  by  Capt.  Christopher  Ntnrport, 
because  he  found  It  a  safe  haven  after  a  severe 
storm'  the  "Old"  added  to  distinguish  it  from 
New  Point  Comfort  a  tew  milee  away. 

'ed,   perhaps,   throu^   the    Frencn, 


Oliver  im'Ji-vtr).     Fn 
tree,  from  the  Latin  nit 
Olivier;   if.,  OUvleie  or  tiuvieiE:    uh. 
Olivarius;  Sp.,  Oliverio:  Sw.,  Olivier. 

Oltvla     (fl-flff'-l-d).      '"        '      '   - 


French  timet,  an  olive- 

Ihiiiii,  Olivier;    Ft., 

-J  -      io(.,  OliTanisor 

'hie'' „      

i»A,  Olivia;    DvXd%,  Olivia;   Ft.,  Olivie;    Cer., 
Olivia;  Sid.,  Olivia. 

Olrmpla  (^Im'-pl-d).  In  ancient  geographv,  a 
valley  in  Elis,  Peloponnesus,  Greece,  situatisct  on 
the  Aipheua.  It  is  famous  as  the  seat  of  a  cele- 
brated sanctuary  of  Zeus  and  the  Olympic  Games. 
the  most  important  of  the  great  public  games  of 
classical  antiquity. 

01ympia(«4[in'-pM),  or(Hnnptas(A-I[m'  "  "   ' 
...    ..X  .  yi .. .!_  t__  "<-..|Qngij  -^" 

_.  ,     _._._rS:     ( 

Olymplas  or  Olympia. 

Omaha  (d'-md-U).  city  m  uousias  Uounty, 
Nebraska.  An  Indian  word,  meaning  up-stream^ 
also  the  name  oi    a  tribe  designated  as      upstream 

Oneida  (O-nl'-di)  Lake,  N.  T.  The  name  of  an 
Indian  tribe,  the  word  signitying  "the  people  of 
the  beacon  stone,"  so  named  from  a  tradition  con- 
cerning a  certain  stone  which  followed  them  in 
their  wanderings,  finally  resting  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  their  highest  bills,  from  which  their  beacon 
Iires  couid  be  seen  the  greatest  distance,  and  upon 
which  they  afterwards  assembled  to  hold  ooimdl 

Onondava  (8n-*n-tW-9d)  Lake,  N.  T,  From  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  the  On-^i-aA-an-trums,  the  word 
meaning  "the  place  of  the  hills,"  euso  translated 
as  "the  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  hill." 

Ontario  (iri'U.'-tlrf,).  One  of  the  Qreat  I^akes, 
county  in  New  York,  and  a  village  in  Vernon 
County,  Wisconsin.  An  Indian  word,  said  by  one 
authority  to  mean  "beautiful  lake";  by  another, 
"beautiful  prospect  of  rocks,  hills,  and  water," 
Still  another  derives  the  word  from  the  tiati\-e 
Ononlac,  "the  village  on  the  mountain,"  and  chief 
seat  of  the  Onandagas. 

Opellka  (ffp-J-Jt'-lbd),  Ala.  Taken  from  the 
swamp's  name,  the  Seminole  name  of  which  waa 
opiluaaikata,  "a  largo  swamp." 

Ophelia  (a-fi'-tt-d,  6-fa'-yi).  From  the  Greek, 
meaning  "help,"  " uscfulncM."  fr.,  Ophelie;  Cr., 
Ophelia;  Lot.,  Ophelia. 

Orange  Free  State.  So  called  because  the  ori^ 
nal  settieiB  were  emigrants  from  the  principality  of 
Orange,  in  Holland. 

Orangemen  ifij'-inj-mln).  Irish  Protestanto. 
The  name  was  given  about  the  end  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  their  support 
ot  the  cause  of  Wlllif-  '"    -'  =■—>— J    -^- r"  . 

Oregon  (lir'-t-g&n). 
county  in  Uissouri.      ine  . 
derivM   from   OriiJQnuni, 
found  along  the  coast  in 
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State  of  the  Union,  and  a 

"he  name  said  to  have  been 

a  species  of   wild  san 

the  State,  but  aooUer 
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authority  atatea  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
Oregontt,  vhioh  name  was  given  the  Indiaii  tribes 
inhabiting  that  region,  by  a  Jesuit  priest,  Uie  word 
meaning  "big-eared  men." 

Orlsen  (0r-f-jjfn).  Meaning,  "descended  from 
Horue,"  an  Elgyptian  deity.  Fr.,  Origene;  Gr., 
OriKenee;  LuJ.    Origenea. 

Orkner  I6rlr-ne)  Isles.  Expresses  the  Gaelic  for 
the  "isles  of  whales,  or  porpoises." 

Oriando  (er4dn'-dS).  A  form  of  Roland.  /(., 
Orlando;  Lot    Orlandus. 

Orieans  (dK-U-dni.  French,  Itr4a^n').  Means 
"Aurelian's  city,"  from  Aurdianum,  named  sfter 
the  Emperor  Aurelian. 

Orson.  A  masculine  name,  derived,  like  the 
It^an  Orao,  from  the  Latin  urnu,  "a  bear." 

Osaie  (A-ad;',  6'-taj)  Blver,  Ho.  From  the 
Indian,  translated  "the  strong." 

Osairsttomle  (0s-d-u^-d-Tn4),  Kan.  A  composite 
word,  0>a  and  Wallomie,  formed  from  the  names  of 
the  rivers  Osage  and  Pottanrottomie. 

Oscar.  From  the  Old  Qennan  name  Otkar, 
"very  renowned." 

Oskalooa*  i6»-kd-UB'-»d)  Kan.  A  compound 
word,  Oika,  name  of  an  Indian  chief,  Looia,  his 

Osmund.  Some  translate  this  name  "house- 
peace."     Wachter   rendeis   It    "excellent,    gallant, 

Oswald  (Oi'uaU).  From  Old  German  os-unU 
"illustrious  magistrate,  prefect  or  administrator. 

OswegD  (BatBi'-gS),  N.  Y.  From  the  river,  the 
Iroquois  name  being  otieageh,  "flowing  out." 

Otbo  (A'-tho)  or  Otto  («'-»).  Some  translatB 
Otho  "happy,"  and  Otto  "rich,"  but  they  would 
aeem  tO  be  the  same  name.  It  comes  from  Old 
German  od,  "excelling,  happy,  fortunate."  Dutch, 
Otto;  Fr.,  Otbon;  Oer.,  Otto;  /(.,  Ottone;  Lot., 
Otho;  Sp.,  Otonio;  Sv.,  Otto. 

Ottawa  (M'-d-ud).  The  capital  of  tbe  Domhiiou 
of  Canada,  stands  on  the  River  Ottawa,  which  pre- 
eerves  the  name  of  the  Ottawa  or  Otaua  tribe,  an 
Algonquin  term  meaning  "traders,"  literally,  "he 

Ottoman  (Df-Utnan)  Emplnt.  The  official  title 
of  the  realm  subject  to  the  Sultan,  takes  Its  name 
from  Othman,  the  Emir  under  whom  the  Turks 
first  advanced  into  Europe.  Othman  is  tbe  Tartar 
word  ataman,  which  we  have  in  the  title  of  the 
Uetman  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  means  a  "com- 
mander of  horse,"  at,  "a  horse." 

Ovid  {Bt^-ld).  From  the  Latin,  meaning  "goat," 
or  "sheep,"  or  both.  Dutch,  Ovidtus;  Fr.,  Ovide; 
Grr.,  Ovidius;  It.,  Ovidio;  Lot.    Ovidiua. 

Onep)  (/y-af-gO),  If.  T.  Delaware  Indian  word, 
ahwaga,  "where  the  valley  widens." 

Owen.  Probably  from  the  Irish  name  Bogan, 
Bignitying  "youth." 

Oxford.  Anglo-Saxon  Onuiford,  the  "  ford  of  the 
oxen,"  is  a  name  of  the  same  class  as  Sheflord,  the 
"sheep  ford,"  Hertford  and  Swinfnrd  in  England, 
or  Ochsenfurt  and  SchweinTurt  In  Germany. 

Osarlc  (a-mrfj.  County  and  city  in  Christian 
County,  Missouri,  and  vill^e  in  Dale  County, 
AWjama.  A  corruption  of  the  French  name 
aumres,  meaning  "idth  bows"  a  term  descriptive 
of  the  Indians  who  inhabited  the  country.  It  is 
also  claimed,  especially  for  tbe  mountains,  that  the 
name  is  a  provCncia]  composite  of  the  river  Osage 
and  Arkansas,  lying  between  the  Oi  and  Ark,  i.  e., 
Dtark. 

Paclflc  Ocean.  Is  tbe  English  translation  of 
Mar  Padjieo,  or  Oeeano  Faafieo,  the  somewhat 
Inappropriate  name  bestowed  by  Magellan,  in 
1521,  on  the  great  ocean  which  he  was  the  liret  to 

Paducah  (pd-dH'-Jcd),  Ky.  From  the  name  of 
an  Indian  chief,  "Paducah." 

PalestUie  (j>k'-£»-An).  From  the  Greek  Palat- 
tina,  a  name  indicating  that  the  Greek  mariners 


first  knew  Canaan  as  the  land  of  the  PhiUsUnes 
inhabiting  the  coast.  The  latter  UT^ved,  probably 
from  Cyprus,  after  the  Hebrew  conquest  and  before 
the  time  of  Ramcses  111.,  on  whose  monument* 
thoy  appear  as  Putitla. 

Palisades  ipii-i-aaiW),  The.  A  basaltic  bluff 
extending  along  the  western  ahoro  of  the  Hudson 
in  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  It 
commences  opposite  the  northern  part  of  New 
York  City,  and  continues  northward  about  eighteen 
miles.     Height,  200-SOO  feet. 

Pall  Hall  (pS-mS').  A  fine  street  in  London, 
leading  from  Trafalgar  Square  to  the  Green  Park. 
Its  name  is  a  modem  spelling  of  paiJltt  maiUe,  the 
title  of  a  French  game  of  ball  somewhat  similar  to 
croquet,  first  played  in  this  London  thorolIghfar« 
about  1621. 

Palo  Alto  (plt'-l3  al'-ii)-  Town  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  California  A  Spanish  phrase  meaning 
"high  stick." 

Pamlico  (pim'-ia-a)  Soimd,  N.  C.  From  a  tribe 
of  Indians  called  the  Pamlicoes. 

Pamphlet.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  Greek  authoress,  Pamphylia,  who  com- 
piled a  history  o(  the  worid  in  thirty-five  little 

Panama  (pdn-d-mil'.  Bpaniah,  pa-nO-tnJl').  Was 
_he  native  nami     '        '"  .(      ..     .^    -<       .     r 

tbe  Gulf  and  Is 
Davila  founded  the  oldest  i 
Panama  Is  belie 


Guar 


word  a 


■rnng 


oudfish  F 


ible  the  wings  of  a  buttertf_ 
fTom  the  town  ol  fanama  the  name  was  extended 
to  tlie  Uthmus  and  Gulf. 

Panama  Bay.     The  bay  of  "mudfish." 

Paolo.    See  Paul. 

Papua  (pd'-pdS-d).  A  Portuguese  term  for 
"friiEled"  in  alluding  to  the  enormous  fHizlcd 
heads  of  hair  worn  by  the  natives. 

Paraguay  (pdr'-d-^u'd).  River  and  republlo  of 
South  America,  meaning  "the  river  of  waters," 
referring  to  its  numerous  tributaries. 

Paris  (par'-Is.  French,  pd-r*").  From  the 
name  of  the  Keltic  tribe  Paritii.  It  was  called  by 
the  Romans  Lutetia  Paritiorum,  the  "bright  city  of 
the  Parisil,"  from  the  white  stone  used  In  building. 

Pariiersbunr.  City  in  Wood  County,  West  Vir- 
■       ir  Alexander    P     "       '  -  "  ■ 


jned  for 


Parker 


of  Pennsyl- 
e  corrupted 


PameU   (pOr'-na).     A  fern 
from  Potronilla. 

Parrr  Islands.  Named  for  the  famous  Arctic 
navigator.  Sir  W.  E.  Parry,  to  whom  their  discovery 

Pasadena  (pie-d-^-nd).  City  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  California.  An  Indian  word  meaning 
"crown  of  the  valley." 

Paschal  (pOi^-kai.  French,  pai-kal').  Means 
"belonging  to  Easter,"  or  "bom  at  Easter,"  Or., 
Pascal;   It.,  Pasquale;   Lot.,  Paechalia;   8ic,,  Pas- 

Paasale  ipOi-ia'-tk'),  County,  city,  and  river  In 
New  Jersey;  derived  cither  from  the  Indian  word 
Passaic  or  Passajeek,  "a  volley,"  or  from  the 
IiuUan  equivalent  of  "peace." 

Paasamaqnoddr  (vit-fd-md-kuiid'-dJ).      Bay  o 
coast  of  Maine.       An  Indian  word  mea-"-~"~" 
around,"  or  "pollock-plenty  space." 

Passumpslc   (p/ta-eHmp'-i^)   Klver.  Vt.     Indian 


illock 


wordn 


nmg  ' 


Patagonia  (plU-d-gff-nl-d).  So  styled  by  Ma- 
elian  in  accordance  with  the  Spanish  word  pai^igon, 
caning  a  "large,  clumsy  foot."      It  was  from  the 


fact  of  seeing  the  Impressions  of  the  largB  shoes  of 
the  aborigines  that  he  at  once  concludea  the  coun- 
try must  be  inhabited  by  giants 

Patapaco    {pd-tapt^-ki^   Klver,   Hd.    From  the 
Indian  name  patapaqui,  "black  water." 
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>rndi'-tir  ro).     A  street 

la  London,  north  of  St.  Paul's,  long  ftunous  as  a 
center  of  book  publishing.  It  is  said  to  be  bo 
named  from  the  prayer  books  or  nwariea  sold  in  it. 
lersoii.  City  in  Passafc  County,  New  Jeieey, 
d  for  Williun  Pstterson,  an  early  governor. 
"  ace.  Found  as  a  masculine  as  well  as  a 
le  nsime.     The  name  explains  Itself. 

FaMck  (pOf-rVc).  From  the  Latin  Patnciut, 
meaning  "patrician,"  "noble."  Dutch,  Patricius; 
Fr.,  Patriae;  /(.,  Patriiio;  Lai.,  Patneius;  Sp., 
Patricio. 

Fanl  (vH,  French,  pel.  Gennan,  poui),  A 
name  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  niRnilylng  "small 
in  stature."  Danith,  Paul  or  Paulus;  Dulck, 
Paulus;  Fr.,  Paul;  Ger.,  Paul;  Or.,  Pauloa;  Hun- 
aarian.  Pal;  It.,  Paolo;  Lot.,  Paulus;  Foliih, 
Pawel;  Fori.,  Paulo;  Rum.,  Pavel;  Sp.,  Pablo; 
8v.,  Paul. 

Pm 
PauL 
Lai.,  Paulina. 

Panllue  (pMtn'.  French,  pO-Un").  A  French 
name  derived  from  the  Roman  name  Paulina. 

Parette  ipH-if)  River,  Idaho.  Named  by  a 
French  trapper.  Jose  Payette. 

Peabctdr  Institute.  An  institute  at  Baltimore, 
founded  by  Oeorge  Peabody,  and  containing  a 
library,  conservatory  of  mueic,  art  fjallery,  etc. 


Btver,    Hiis 


The 


if  the  canoea;   supposed  ti 


gortion  in  the  appearance  of  its  wat 


appe 

See  Peter. 

Village  in  Westchester  County,  1 


In  {pS-jttn'),  or  Pektau  (pt-klng'),  Chlneee,PeA- 
king.  The  "north  court"  or  "northern  capital," 
has  been  so  oalled  since  1421,  when  the  third  Ming 
Emperor  transferred  hither  the  residence  of  the 
court  from  Nanking,  the  "southern  court." 

Pembtna  (jthn'-bi-nd).  Dak.  Contraction  of 
Ojibway  Indian  word  aneptminan,  a  red  beny 
growing  In  that  vicinity,  which  Mlchaux:  regards  as 
a  variety  of  the  cranberiy  of  the  East. 

Pend  Oreille  (pin<i-iM«')IJtlic  Idaho.  From  the 
c 1.      "ear-ring,"    suggested    by    Its 


efine   it 
of 


French,     meamng 

Penelaps  {pl-nSf-S-pl).     The  Greek  nam 
some  render   "female  weaver";     others   d 
"a  web,"   and  "a  garment."  because  the    .  ...    _. 
Ulysses  was  the  b^  weaveress.     Fr.,  Pcnelopej 
Or.,  Pendope;  Lai.,  Penelope. 

Pennsrlvanla.  William  Penn  originally  de- 
signed calling  the  territory  "New  Wales,'''  but 
aAerward  suggeeted  the  word  iS^Etmio.  as  suitable 
for  a  land  covered  with  foresta.  The  KinR  of 
England,  in  1081  prefixed  the  word  "Penn"  in 
honor  of  William  Perm;  literal  translation,  "Perm's 

Pdmsrlvanla  Ave.  The  principal  avenue  of 
Wasbington,  D.  C.  Its  most  important  section 
ties  between  the  capltd  and  the  treasury. 

FeBObecol  ipi-rM/tkH).  Derived  from  the 
Indian  word  penobikeag,  rneaning  "rocky  place," 
or  'Mver  of  rocks."  Also  said  to  be  the  name  of 
an  Indian  tribe. 


from  the  Indian  word  Pan-tl\a-okia,  meaning  "haJi 
people."  The  French  rave  to  the  bav  the  name 
of  Port-d»-Audoa,  also  Bai  dt  St.  MarietU. 

Peoria  ipt-O'-ri-d'),  County  and  city  in  Illinois 
and  nation  in  Indian  Territory.  An  Indian  word 
'-    "   'lco  where  there  are  fat  beasts." 


Perclval  (pIr'-A-val).  An  old  masculine  b«p- 
Usmal  name,  derived  from  a  local  name  in  Nor* 
mandy.      It  probably  means  "companion  of  the 

Percr-    A  name  derived  from  Perci,  a  pariah  and 

canton  near  St.  Lo,  in  Normandy. 

Perarriae  (jitr'-^-grln).  From  the  LaUn,  mean- 
ing "foreign,"  "pilgrim,"  "traveler."  Donutk, 
Peregrinus ;  Dutch,  Peregrinus ;  It.,  Per^riao; 
Lai.,  Peregrinus;  Sin.,  Per^rinus. 

PereHa-Chalse  or  Pen  Lacbalse  ipir  lO-sAds'). 
The  Persian  cemetery  so  named  is  tne  site  of  a 

?-eat  monastery  founded  by  Louis  XIV.,  of  which 
ere  la  Chaise,  a  favorite  confessor  of  that  luxuri- 
ous monarch,  was  the  first  superior.  He  died  in 
ITOg.  After  the  Revolution,  the  grounds  were  laid 
out  for  a  cemeten. 

Pemambuco  6>fr-ndni-Mik'-M).  An  Important 
city  of  Braiii.  Means  "the  mouth  ot  hell,"  in 
alluwon  to  the  violent  surf  always  distinguished 
at    the    mouth    of    its    chief    river,    the    Aina- 

Persepolts  (pir-itp'-e-lWl,  In  ancient  geocrapfa  j, 
one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Peiaian  Empire,  situated 
not  for  from  the  Kur,  about  thirty-five  miles  north- 
east of  the  modem  Shirai. 

Persia  (pir'-thl-d,  pir'-did,  pir'-thd).  Name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  tlie  region,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Persepolis,  originally  overrun  by  >  wild 
branch  of  the  Ayrian  race  coiled  the  Parmi,  meaning 
in  the  native  tong^je  "the  tigers."  The  Peiaian 
name  for  the  country  is  Iron. 

Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.  One  of  Its  landed  proprie- 
tors was  James  Druimnond,  the  Eari  of  Perth,  who 
named  the  original  settlement  roume  a/ PertA;  tbs 
poiot  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan  waa 
known  as  Ambo  Point,  and  early  attachment  or 
consolidation  gave  its  present  name. 

Peru  (pt-ros').  Received  its  name  from  its 
principal  river,  the  Rio  Faro,  upon  which  stands 
the  ancient  city  of  Paruru.  The  Braiiliao  term 
Para,  however  modified.  Is  at  aU  ti 


Peter  ipt'-ttr).  From  the  Greek,  aignifyfng  s 
"rock."  properly,  a  "stone."  Danith,  Peder; 
Dutch,  Pieter;  Fr.,  Pierre;  Grr.,  Peter:  Or.,  Petroa; 
Hungarian,  Peter;  II.,  Fietro;  Lot.,  Petrus; 
FolUh,  Piotr;  Port.,  Pedro;  Ruu.,  Piotr;  Sp., 
Pedro;  Stc.,  Peter. 

Petersburg  or  at.  PeterslmrK-  Properly  Peter- 
burg  or  St.  Feterburg,  the  capital  of  Russia,  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  who.  having  in  17D2 
taken  the  Swedish  forts  on  the  Neva,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fort  which  he 
called  Peterhurg  (Fort  Peter),  on  an  island  in  the 
Neva,  the  nucleus  and  now  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated portion  of  the  eitv. 

Petersburg,  Va.  Or 
after  the  trader  Peter 
here. 

Pharaoh  (fi'-r6,  fS'-ri-S).  A  title  given  to  the 
Elgyplian  kings.  From  the  Hebrew  Paroh,  which 
has  been  variously  translated  "son  of  the  sun," 
"mouth  of  the  sun."  "voice  of  God."  and  "sun" 
only.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  ia  "the 
king"  or  "great  house." 

Phebe.    See  Phcebe. 

Philadelphia  (/l/-<l-(K'-/I-dJ,  Pa.  From  two 
Greek  words  m«ning  "loved  or  friendly,"  and 
"brother."  applied  as  "brotheriy  love.''  The 
Indian  name  of.  the  locality  was  Coaquannok, 
"^rove  of  tall  pine  trees." 

Philemon   (fl-W-mSn).      Means  "aaluting."  Fr., 


Phllen 


Gr.,     Philen 


Philemon. 

PhUetns  IJl-W-ili»).     From 
"beloved."     Gr.,      Phiietoe; 


Fiien 


MISCELLANY 


PhiUbert;     Fr..    PbiUbert;     It..    FiUberto;     Lot., 
PhilebertuB. 

PhUlp  (/H'-Jp).  From  the  Greek  name  gimi- 
fying,  'Tond  of  horses."  Dutch,  Philippus;  i*'r., 
Philippe;  Cer.,Phmpp;  Cr.,  Philippoe:  Munflnrion, 
Filep;  /(.,  Filippo;  Lot.,  Philippus;  Pd/uA,  Filip ; 
Port.,FeUppe:  Rum.,  Pbllippor  Filip;  Sp.,  Felipe; 
Sid.,  Filip. 

PhlUppB  t/Wtp'-pd).  A  feminine  name  formed 
from  Philip.  Ihitch.  Philippa;  Oct.,  Philippine; 
Or.,  Philippa;  /(.,  Fllippa;  hoi.,  Philippa;  " 
Fefipa-  "•■■    *^"""!"- 

Fhll 

PhUipplneB  (/U'-tp-Iru).  Were  discovered  by 
Magellaa  on  the  Feaat  of  St.  Lasanis,  1521,  and 
hence  called  by  him  ATchipdago  de  aan  Lataro, 
a  name  changed  in  1542  to  Islas  Filipinas  in  hoDor 
of  Philip  II.,  in  whose  reign  the  Spanish  coloniia- 
tioD  of  the  islands  was  begun. 

Phlllls.  Derived  from  the  Greek  PhyUit  name 
of  a  country  woman  Introduced  in  VIrail's  Eclogues, 
and  of  a  nurse  of  Lycurgus,  King  of  Tnrace,  and  of 
a  nurse  of  the  Emperor  Domitian.  It  means  "a 
green  branch  covered  with  leaves,  a  leaf,  folia^, 

Phlneas  (fW-i-ai).  From  the  Hebrew 
PiyTMuiM,  "mouth  of  brass."  Ft.,  Phineas;  It., 
Fineo;  Lot.,  Phineas;  5p.,  Phinees. 

Phiebe  (Jl'-be).  From  the  Greek  name,  meaning 
"clear,  pure,  bright."  Fr.,  Phebe;  Cr.,  Phoibe; 
/(.,  Febe;  Lot.,  Phcpbe. 

Phyllis.    8ee  PhilliB. 

Piccadilly  (pUc'-fai-ifU-IO.  The  great  thoroughfare 
in  London  between  Hyde  Park  Comer  and  the 
Haymarket.  The  street  was  named  from  a  house 
of  entertainment  (Piccadilly  House)  which  stood  in 
the  Haymarket  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  name 
oriEinally  comes  from  the  picardils  or  small  BtiR 
colors  once  worn  by  English  gallants. 


otter  two 

ptetro.     See  Peter. 

Pike's  Peak.  One  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  utuated  in  Colorado,  seventy 
miles  south  by  west  of  Denver.  It  was  liscovered 
and  ascended  in  1806,  by  Lieutenant  (afterwards 
General)   Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike, 


from  his  having  eaused  himself  to  be  scourged  with 
branches  (rf  broom  iptanla  geneita)  as  penance  for 
some  crime  he  bad  committed. 

Plata,  Bl»  de  la  {rf-O  dO.  la  p2d'-«l).  Lltemliy, 
"river  of  the  silver,"  was  named  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
in  1526,  by  reason  of  a  few  gold  and  flilver  orna- 
ments, the  earnest  of  the  wealth  of  Peru  which  he 
obtained  by  barter  from  the  natives,  and  which  he 
hoped  n <-^'-— r  __  T^-  - 


I  indication  of  an  El  Dorado  In  the 


Platte  (pU!l).  River  in  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming.  A  French  word  meaning  "duU,  flat, 
shallow/singularly  applicable  to  this  stream. 

Fllny  (p2In.'-I).  Fnim  the  Roman  naturalist 
Caius  PliniiM.  Ft.,  Pline;  On-.,  Plioiua;  /(.,  PUnio; 
Lai..  Plinius. 

Plymouth  (piln'-fUA).  Town  In  Plymouth 
County,  Massachusetts,  the  landing  place  of  the 
Pilgrims,  which  was  named  for  the  town  in  England 
where  they  were  most  hospitably  entertained  before 
sailing  for  America.  The  English  town  was  so 
called  because  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Plym 


11  hill." 

Poet's  Comer.  A  space  In  the  east  side  of  the 
south  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  containiog 
the  tablets,  statues,  busts,  or  monuments  of 
Shakespere  Ben  Jonson,  Chaucer  Milton,  Spenser, 
and  otner  British  poets,  actor^  divines,  and  great 
med.     Some  of  them  are  burled  near  or  under  their 


office 


Pillar 


of  the  Uni 


dStat 


litw 


.,  for  whe 
1  ancient  geography,  th 
I    Calpe    (Gibraltar)    i 


opposite    promontonei 

Europe  and  AbyU  in  Africa 
extremity  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  sentinels,  as 
it  were,  at  the  outlet  from  the  Hedlterraneon  into 
the  unknown  Atlantic. 

Findan  {pln'-chan)  HUl.  A  hill  In  the  northern 
part  of  Rome,  extending  in  a  long  ridge  east  from 
the  Tiber.      One  of  the  famous  "Seven  Hills." 

Pin  Money.  Cotharine  Howard,  wife  of  Henry 
VIII.,  introduced  pins  into  England  from  France. 
As  they  were  expensive  at  first,  a  sepsrote '- 


this  luxurv  was  eranted  to  the  ladies  by  their  bus. 
bonds.     Hence  the  expression  "pin-money." 

FlscaUqua  (jAs-kOt-A-kwi)  River.  N.  B.  From 
the  Indian  Piscatapuinke,  "a  great  deer  place." 

Plttabum.  In  Peimaylvania,  was  originally 
called  Fort  Du  Quesne,  after  a  French  Governor  of 
Canada,  and  afterword  in  1758,  when  the  French 
bad  been  driven  out  by  Washington,  it  was  renamed 
Fort  Pitt,  after  Williom  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
the  name  Pittsburg  being  adopted  in  17Q9. 

Plus.  From  the  Latin,  meaning  "pious."  Fr., 
Pie;  Go-.,  Pius;  /(.,  Pio:  hat.,  Pius. 

Plantaxenet  {vUn-tai'-i-nii),  Honw  of.  A  line 
of  English  kings  (1154-1399)  founded  by  Henry  II,, 
son  of  Geoffrey,  count  of  Anjou,  and  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  Enghmd.  It  is  sold  to 
have  been  assumed  by  the  first  count  of  that  name 


Point  Comfort.  Ta.  Given  to  the  locality  in 
1607  by  the  first  colonists  on  their  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration up  the  James  River,  called  "Poynl  Com/art 
on  accounte  of  the  goode  channel  and  safe  anchorage 

Point  Judl 

or  John  Hull,  the  c 
shillings  of  I6S2. 

P<dnt  Ptnoi  (pe-nds),  Cal.  Named  Pinta  de 
Pinos  by  Vixcalno,  in  1603,  from  the  prevalence  of 

Point  Seyes  (poinf  rd'-j*),  CaL  From  Tm 
Reya,  name  of  the  vessel  commanded  by  Aguilar 
of  Viicaino'B  Spanish  expedition,  1603. 

FoltleraorPolctl*r8(pin-<frz'.  French^nod-H-d'). 
Town  in  France,  so  named  from  the  FTidima,  or 
Pictavi,  a  Keltic  people. 

Poland.  An  inversion  of  Land-Pole,  the  Slavonlo 
for  "men  of  the  plains,"  who  first  overran  this 
territory.  It  is  called  Polen  or  PMen  in  German, 
Pologne  in  French,  ondPoist 


Ponipejus;    Dutch,   Pompejus 
Pomppo;  Lot.,  Pompeius. 

Pomper's  Pillar.  A  Corinthian  column  of  beau- 
tifully polished  red  granite  at  Alexandria,  standing 
on  a  peiiestoi  or  foundation  of  masonry. 

PontchartralD  (p^^ni-char-trSn') .  Lake  in  Louiri- 
ana,  named  for  a  French  count  who  was  an  eariy 
explorer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Ponte  Tecchio  lp6n'-ll  vSk'-ki-6).  A  bridge  In 
Florence,  over  the  Amo;  o  picturesque  structure 
with  thr^e  wide  arches,  rebuilt  in  1345.  The 
roadway  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  quaint  little 
shops,  except  over  the  middle  arch,  where  there  is 
an  opening.  Over  the  south  row  of  shops  is  catrled 
a  gdlery,  built  by  Vaaeari,  connecting 
Pnlace  with  the  Uftili  and  the  Pslaiio  Vei 


e  smokes,      and  tepetl. 


Portland,  Me.    In  1786,  "an  act  for  erecting  that 
I   .,ti7e..v,G00t^le 
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town  by  tbe  luune  of  Portl&nd. 
rooonuneaded  from  ita  being  tbe  oldest  Er^llah 
name  la  that  aeetlon,  given  to  a  Urge  island  in  the 
hafbor,  the  name  ot  the  main  cliamiel  (Portland 
Sound)  and  the  mainland  oppoalte  (Portland  Head). 


Lovejoy,  in  1843,  were  the  purchaaera  of  what  was 
afterward  Portlaod,  and  ot  which  ground  they  were 
tbe  Gist  occupanta.  Aa  a  native  of  H^ne,  Petty- 
grove  dealred  to  oompUment  Halne  in  DBining  the 

lo^ty   —- ■  -■—"--  —'•' '-■"  ■-'-  -^^ — 

toeaU 

renya 

the  one  wbo  threw  the  moat  heads  in  three  Oipe 
ibould  name  the  town.  The  ocore  ia  recorded; 
Lovejoy,  tails,  two,  heada,  one;  Pettygrove,  heads, 
two;  aJM  aa  we  have  PorSand  instead  of  Boston, 

Poitfamd  Taae.  A  famous  um  of  blue  trans- 
parent cameo-cut  Blaoa,  ten  inches  high.  It  was 
discovered  about  iSsO  in  a  sarcophaeus  In  a  tomb 
In  the  Honte  del  Qnno,  near  Rome.  It  is  SO  called 
from  Its  possessors,  the  Portland  fanklly. 

Porto    Bleo    (pi^-U   rf-kS).     Bpsnish  for   "rich 

Port  Boyal.  B.  C.  From  the  bay,  called  Royale 
by  RIbaut,  "because  of  tbe  falmeese  and  largnesee 
thereof"  oiF  Ita  waters. 

Portamoath.  N.  H.  From  Portsmouth,  Englaud; 
tbe  governor  of  which.  Captain  John  Mason,  was 
the  ori^ual  proprietor  of  ita  namesake. 

Pottogal  {pOr'-ta-gt^.  Portugueoe,  jOr-tOfgOi'). 
The  Porttu  Gaaia  ai  the  Roi '■.-'■       —■ - - 


I,  literally. 


dary  line ^ ,      --_ ,  _ —   .   — - 

Virginia.  Indian  PaUnamek  or  PoUnimuik,  "they 
are  ooming  by  water  " ;  another  translation,  "place 
of  the  burning  pine,"  alluaian  to  a  council  fire. 

Fotadam  (p«>'-<Uin.  Qtsrmim.pM-dAm).  Prus- 
■bn  city  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Nuthe  with 
the  Havel,  sixteen  miles  southwest  of  Berlin.  It  ia 
an  imperial  reddence,  and  contains  many  palaces. 
The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Blavonic  Pod' 
Aibatni,  "under  tbe  oaks." 

PouglikBepsle  (pO-Mp'-st).  City  in  Dutchess 
County,  New  York.  Derived  from  the  Delaware 
Indian  word,  avokttptindc,  meaning  "aafe  and 
I^easant  harbor,''  or  ''shallow  Inlet,  safe  harbor  for 
small  boats." 

Prndo  (prd'-djl).  Tbe  chief  fashionable  prome- 
nade of  Madrid. 

Piagoe  {prSg),  The  capital  of  Bohemia,  la  the 
EngUA  form  trf  the  German  Prag  or  Priiha,  which 
in  Ciech  means  the  "threshold,  referring.  It  la 
■uppoaed,  to  a  reef  of  rocks  in  tbe  bed  of  the 
Moldau.  Tbe  suburb  of  Warsaw  on  the  right 
bank  at  the  Vistula  aimilarly  goee  by  the  name  of 
Praga,  the  "threshold." 

Prairie  dn  Cbiea  {prA'-n  d&  liOn.  French,  pra- 
tV  da  thi-dn'),  la*  French  words,  trKnalated  dog 
prairie";   from  tlie  local  habitations  of  the  prairie 


doga. 
Fntt«r(f 


a  (prO'-ttr).     A  noted  public  park  In  Vienna. 

.aiM,  Aria.     In  compliment  to  the  American 

historian,  William  H.  Pcncott. 

Pretoria  (prf-M'-rl-d).  Tbe  capital  of  tbe 
Tr*navaal,  was  named  In  honor  of  Andriee  Pre- 
torius,  a  Boer  leader  whose  eon  became  the  first 
Fresiclent  of  the  Republio. 

- In  tbe  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 

■   * In 


Edwivd,  afterward  Duke  of   Kent,  and  father  of 


Queen  Victoria,  who  was  then  oommander  of  tbs 
forces  in  British  North  America. 

Prince  o(  Wale*  Island.  Named  att«r  t)ie  Prioe* 
R^ent,  afterwards  George  IV.  of  England. 

Printer's  Devil.  The  youn«eat  apprentioe  in  « 
printing-office,  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  all  the  dirty 
]oba.  The  early  printera  were  by  niany  believw 
to  practise  the  black  art ;  Aldus  Hanutius  had  • 
negro  boy  for  a  body  aervant,  and  the  BupeiBtiticma 
townsfolk  niclcDamed  this  boy  "tbe  devil." 

PrlscUU  (p-U-HI'-U).  AdlminuUveottheLatiB 
prueiu,  "old,  ancient."  DuteK,  Ptiaeilla:  Fr., 
trisclHe;  /(.,  Priscilla;  t<ri.,  PrisciUa. 

Frolegtant.  The  aecond  Diet  of  Spirea,  in  1520, 
deciiied  that  the  religious  differences  oould  only  ba 
decided  by  an  eccleeiaatlcal  council,  thus  diaallowin^ 
tbe  right  of  private  judgment.  A  solemn  protest 
was  made  against  this  decision  by  the  Lutberaa 
princes  of  Germany,  April  19,  1529,  in  consequenoe 
of  which  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
have  since  been  known  as  Proteetanta.  The  protest 
wee  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Hclaachthon. 

Provence  CprS-Mn*').  An  ancient  ^vernmont 
of  southeastern  France.  The  Prmtneia  of  Cnaar, 
a  name  reminding  ua  that  it  was  the  first  {Htivinoe 
acquired  by  Rome  beyond  the  Alpe. 

Pravldence,  B.  I.  Given  by  Roger  WllUama  in 
recognition  of  "God's  merciful  proiddence  to  me  in 
my  custresa."  Tbe  Indian  name  of  tbe  locality  was 
Moeahamiek. 

Prudence.  A  feminine  name  givoi  by  Puritans. 
From  the  Latin  jmidentia,  "wisdom,  prudence^ 
discretion,  knowledge," 

Prussia.  Is  tbe  Latiniied  form  of  the  German 
name  Preuumi,  itself  a  corruption  of  an  older  Lithu- 
anian name.  Old  Prussia  was  the  Duchy  formed 
in  tbe  eaatem  comer  of  the  modem  kingdom  out  of 
tbe  possessions  of  tbe  Teutonic  kni^ts,  whose 
inhabitants  In  tbe  Tenth  Century  were  called 
FruthenI  or  Pniiii,  which,  acconllng  to  Zeun,  ia  a 
Lettish  name  meaning  "neighbors," 

Ptolonr  {ai'-t-m\).  From  the  Gniek,  meaning 
"war-like,"  or  "mighty  in  war."  DrOeh,  Ptole- 
meus;  Ft.,  Ptolemer;  Oer.,  Ptolemaua;  Gr., 
Ptolemalos;  It.,  Totomeo;  Zdt.,  Ptolemaeus. 

Pueblo  (puHi  -J^].  County  and  important  man- 
ufacturing city,  In  same  county,  in  Colorado.  A 
Spanish  word  meaning  "a  collection  of  peofde,  a 
town  or  village." 

Punch  and  Judf.  A  oontractlon  for  Pontius  and 
Judas.  It  ia  a  telio  of  an  old  miracle  play  In  which 
the  actore  were  Pontius  Pilate  and  Judas  Iscariot. 

Punjab  or  Punlanb  (jtHnr-jab').  This  great  north- 
west Indian  territory  derives  Its  name  from  two 
Persian  words,  algnifyina  "fine  riven."  TtiK  five 
alBuenta  of  the  Indus  which  give  rise  to  the  name 
are  the  Jhelum,  tbe  Chenab,  tbe  Ravi,  the  Beaa,  and 
tbe  Sutlej. 

Pynnees  (plr'-j-nji).  The  chalrf  separating 
Frence  from  Spain  ia  tbe  Mom  Pyrmavt  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers.  The  name  first 
RppearB  in  HerodotUB,  who  auppoeed  Pyrmt  waa 
be  name  of  the  place  where  the  Danube  flowed. 


Basque,  KelUc, 

name    hh    the    "high,"    "steep," 

"burnt"  mountains.     ''^- ' 

tion  la  from  biren  or  p,. -., _._, 

ultimately   Basque  or   Iberian,   which  a 
"sununit     or  '*ridge." 

Snakers.  This  name  was  originally  applied  by 
erby,  England,  ms^trate  to  the  members  ol 
the  Society  of  Friends,  because  George  Fox,  the 
founder,  admonished  him  and  those  prtoent  to 
tremble  at  the  name  of  tbe  Lord. 

Quebec  {ktol-bW).  The  former  oqiltal  ot 
Canada,  arose  around  a  blockhouae  built  fay  Qiam- 
plaln  in  1608.  The  name  is  believed  to  refer 
to  the    "narrowing"  of    the   river  kt   tbia    pi^t 


0  „  Ck)o>^i 


to  vhlch  Chunplidii  aUudes.  Another  account  Bays 
It  was  aamed  after  Quebew]  in  Brittany,  "tbe  vil- 
lage on  the  point";  while  a  third  denvea  It  from 
Ba  Aiganquln  term  signifyiog   "take  aare  of  the 

Qnaen  Charlotls  lalasd.  Named  in  compliment 
to  the  Queen  of  Qeor^  III. 

Qaeetuland  and  Queenstinm*  Both  named  after 
Queen  Victoria. 

QncnUn.     See  Qulntin. 

Qnlnilcamond  Onefn-^^'d-mtmd)  Lake.  Mail. 
Indian  woid  meaning  "fiAiIog  place  for  fdckerel." 

QnlnUn,  Qntntyne  (kiBln'-tln),  From  the  Latin 
name  Qulntinus,  formed  from  the  name  Quintus. 

Qnlntna  (kafn'-HU),  The  Roman  name  eignj- 
'-'--  "the  fifth,"    i.  e.,  the  fifth  son   in  onler  of 


ffif." 


Qolrlnal  (JhMr'-ln-dJ  or  fcwlr4'-ndJ).  The  farthest 
north  and  ^e  highest  of  the  seven  hills  of  ancient 
Home,  lying  northeast  of  the  Capitoline  and  north- 
west ol  the  Vimlnal.  It  has  its  name  from  an  old 
Sabine  eanotuary  of  Qulrlnua  (Hats).  On  the  hill 
stands  the  palace  ot  the  Quirinalj  the  former 
summer  palace  ol  the  pope. 

Qnli.  It  is  said  tb»t  Daly,  the  manager  of  a 
Dublin  play-house,  laid  a  wager  that  a  new  word 
of  no  meaning  should  be  the  common  talk  and 
puizle  of  the  city  in  twenty^four  hours.  In  oonse- 
quence  ol  thU  the  letters  7  u  i  i  were  chalked  by 
him  on  all  the  walls  of  Dublin,  with  an  effect  that 
won  the  wager. 

Baehel  (rd'-cMil).  From  tbe  Hebrew  RahAd, 
usually  translated  "a  ewe,"  Fueistlus  translates 
the  name  "mutterschaft,"  1.  e.,  motherhood,  ma- 
ternity. Fr.,  Rachel;  der.,  Rahd  or  Rachel;  /(., 
Rachels;  Lai.,  Rachel;  Sp.,  Raquel;  Sv>.,   Rachel. 

lUlad.    See  Raphael. 

Kataele  or  Banielle.    See  Raphael. 

BahwBT  (rd'-ud),  N.  J.  From  the  river;  its 
name  traditionally  traced  to  a  Raritan  chief  named 
Rahwack,  who  bad  his  habitation  near  the  river's 
mouth. 

Balnler  (rd'-nA-).  Town  In  Columbia  County, 
Oregon,  and  mountain  In  Washington,  named  for 
Rear-Admiral  Rainier. 

lUlelKb  (rd'-tl),  N.  C.  In  honor  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  located  a  colony  on  Roanoke  Island, 
July  23,  16S7. 

Balph.  From  the  Teutonic,  meaning  "warrior- 
wolf."  DubA,  Rudolf;  Fr.,  Raoul;  //.,  Raolto; 
Lot.,  Radulphus;  ,Sp.    Rodolfo;  Sa.,  Rudolf. 

Bandolph.  Properly  Radolph,  the  eame  as  the 
Oerman  names  Radulph,  Rsdolf,  Rudolph;  from 
Old  Qerman  rod-uijiA,     help  or  counseE." 

Ranseler.  Town  and  plantation  In  Franklin 
County,  Maine,  and  one  of  the  Androscoggin 
lakes  in  tbe  same  State,  named  for  an  Englishman, 
an  eariy  settler  and  large  landowner. 

Banpnu  (rdn-gilOrt').  The  chief  town  and  port 
of  Burmah  Is  called  in  Burmese  Son^fcun,  the  end 
of  the  war,"  literally,  enmity  exhausted.  A  name 
given  in  1753,  by  Alompra,  the  founder  of  the 
Burmese  dynasty,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Pegu,  established  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
near  the  famous  golden  psgoda  called  Da-gun. 
with  which  Ran-kun  may  probably  be  connected 
by  assonance. 

BaonL    See  Ralph. 

Kaphael  (rdy-d-jf,  rH'-fii-S,  rd'-/d-«I).  From  the 
Hebrew  R'phad,  "healed  of  God,  or  whom  Qod 
healed."  Fr.,  Raphael;  0«r.,  Raphael:  /(., 
Rafaele  or  Raffaelle;    Lot.,  Raphael;    Sp.,  Rafael. 

Kanldan  (rdp-i-ddn')  Blver,  N.  C.  Coimptlon  of 
Rapid  Anne.  The  suffix  bdaa  given  In  honor  of 
Queen  Ann  of  England. 

Baapahannock  (rdp-pd-Mn'-n<U;)  Btver,  Ts>  In- 
dian iappPuame,  "river  of  quick,  rising  water,"  also 
noted  as  lopp«/uimv>ek. 

Baiitan  (rflr'-Wan)  Blver,  N.  J.  From  a  local 
tilbe  of  Indians,  the  Raritans. 


Karnumd.  A  name  derived  from  the  Teuttmio, 
ram-mund,  "a  strong  man."  Fr.,  Raymond;  It., 
Ralmondo;   Lol.,  Raymundus;  ^p.,  Raymundo  Or 

Bebecca,  Bebekah  (r»-bfkf-kd).  From  the  He- 
brew Ribhicah,  signifying  a  "rope  with  a  no  ~  " 
from    Arabic  roiXot,  wQch  Tregelles   says   i 


.  /•  A  day  that  is  fortunate  or 
auspicious;  so  o^led  in  allusion  to  the  custom 
of  marking  holy  days,  or  salnta'  days.  In  the  old 
calendars  with  red  letters. 

Bed  BlvN.  From  the  color  of  Its  waters  it  was 
called  by  the  French  Rivitr*  Btrugt,  "Red  River"; 
called  by  the  Bpaniards  Rio  Rmco  da  NatAitoeKu. 

Bed  Bea.  Translates  the  unexplained  elasaieal 
names  Erythraian  Sta  and  Mare  mibram.  To  the 
early  Portuguese  mariners  the  name  Max  VermMte 
seemed  to  be  appropriate,  because  of  tho  red  streaks 
of  water,  due  probably  to  floating  infusoria. 

Becents  (rj'-j'entf)  Park,  (hie  of  the  largest 
parks  of  Loudon,  situated  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  city.  It  is  472  acres  ir  — '— '  — '  — — — 
the  Zo6I(%ical  Gardens. 


BMlna  (n^V^nd).     A  f< 
signimni      "  "     ' — 


Place  to  Waterloo  Place.' 

A  feminine  name,  probably 
from    the    Latin.     Arthur 

Bednald  (r^-I-naU)-  From  the  Old  German 
name  rtginald,     noble  hero." 

Reims  or  Bbelms  (rfmi.  French,  nlns).  A 
famous  French  dty,  was  named  for  the  Remi,  a 

Belnhold.    See  Reynold. 

Bene  (rg-nd'J.  From  the  French.  Like  the 
Italian  name  nenaio,  derived  from  tbe  Latin, 
renotus,  "renewed,  bom,  risen  or  begun  again. 
Ft.,  Rene;  It.,  Renato;  Lai.,  Renatus. 

Benee>  Feminine  of  Rene.  Bometlmee  Angli- 
cised iu  pronunciation  as  ren'ne.  Ft.,  Renee;  It., 
Renata;  Lai.,  Renata. 

Betta.     A    feminine    name    derived    from    Uar- 

Beubeu  [ra'-btn).  From  the  Hebrew,  jR'ubAan, 
which  St.  Jerome  translates  "son  of  vision"; 
Tregelles,  "see";  I.  e.,  "behold  a  son." 

Bernold  Win'-md).  From  the  Teutonic,  >"«"*"g 
"power  of  Judgment."  DonisA,  Relnhold:  i>uteJ^ 
Reinold:  Fr.,  Renaud;  On-.,  Reinhold;  Lot., 
ReynaJdus  or  Roglnaldus;  Sp.,  Reynaldo;  Sa., 
Reinhold. 

Bhlne  (rtn).  Is  the  English  spelling  of  the  Gei^ 
man  name  Rhrin,  which  was  the  Latin  AAanus 
and  the  Keltic  Renos.     It  means,  to  "flow." 

Bboda  (rS'-dd).  A  feminine  name  derived 
from  the  Latin  rhoda,  "a  roae."     Or.,  Rhode;  X<il., 

Bbode  (r&D  Island.  One  of  the  original  Thli^ 
teen  States,  said  to  have  received  Its  name  from  a 
small  island  in  Narrsfanaet  Bay  named  Rooda 
Eylandt,  "red  Island  ;  according  to  another 
authority,  named  for  the  island  of  Rhodes. 

Rhodes  (rAlf).  Meaiu  an  "island  of  roses,"  In 
conformity  with  the  Greek  rhodon,  a  "rose." 

Blchard.  From  the  Teutonic  rach-hart,  "very 
powerful,  strooE,  or  rich."  Dutch,  Richard;  Fr., 
Richard;  Ger.,  Richard  or  Reichard;  /t.,  Hlcardo; 
Lot.,  Richardus;  Pari.,  Ricardo;  Sp.,  Rlcardo. 

Blchmond.  Ta*  From  Richmond  on  the  Thames, 
a  suburb  of  London;  the  name  suggested  owing  to 
analogy  in  situation. 

Bin  Grande  (ri'-B-griirid.  Spanish,  rf-il  prJtn'-dd). 
River  rising  lu  the  Rocky  Hount^ua  and  emptyiiig 
into  the  Quit  which  gives  name  to  a  county  in 
Colorado- 
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Blt»  (ff'td).  A  femiiiiDe  name  of  Iteliaii  oii^a; 
abbrevlBted  from  Margarita. 

Boanoke  Crd-d-nOk').  County  and  city  in  same 
country  in  Virgima,  river  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  town  In  Huntington  County,  Indiana,  and 
village  in  Woodford  County  111.  From  the  Island 
of  same  nasie,  Roenoke  or  Ray^nohe,  equivalent  to 
ptag,  " BetrBheU,"  or  "wampum." 

Bobart.  Is  red-beard,  from  ru  or  to,  "red,"  and 
beri  or  bart  a  "beard."  Dr.  R.  8.  Maltland  nvea 
no  fewer  than  two  hundred  different  methoOB  of 
■peliins  thia  name.  Rupert  and  Robert  are  Identi- 
tai,  and  were  used  occasionally  for  the  same  person. 
£>anuh,  Robert;  Z>u<c/t,  Robert;  Oct.,  Robert ;  It., 
Roberto;  Lot.,  Robertus;  Sp.,  Roberto;  Sw., 
Robert. 

Bobeitlna.  A  feminine  name  derived  from 
Robert. 

Bobln.  A  diminutive  of  Roh,  the  nickname  of 
Robert. 

BoeheBler.  A  city  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
derives  its  name  from  Colonel  Nathaniel  Rochester, 
who  projected  the  settlement  in  1818. 

SockawaTi  N.  T,  Named  from  the  Indian 
aektwet,  "bushy." 

Kocky  HouDtalns*  Were  first  called  MonlagntM 
de  Pitrrea  BriliianUi,  "mountains  or  brilliant 
■tonea,"  tnim  the  sparkling  of  the  summlta  in  the 
■unahine.  Then  came  the  more  prosaic  Montagna 
RDcheuaa,  or  "  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  our  present 
■till  more  prosaic  "The  Rockies." 

Boderlck  (rOd'-tr-ik).  From  the  Old  German 
name  Roderic  or  Roderich,  from  rad-Tcich,  "rich 
or  powerful  In  counsel."  Fr.,  Rodrigue;  Ger., 
Roderich;  It.,  Rodrieo;  Lot.,  RodeHcus;  Ruh., 
Rurik;  Sp,,  Rixiriga,  Hoderigo,  or  Ruy. 

Bodilgo.     See  Roderick. 

Bodrlnei  (Spanish,  Ta-dn--gUh).  The  "son  of 
Roderick." 

Bogcl  (rflj''-*r).  Soma  translate  this  name 
"■pear  of  fame,"  others  "spear-red."  It  comes 
fromrot-t^  "a  war  councillor,"  or  ra(j7or,  "prompt 
in  counsel.  JhtUh,  Rutger'  Fr.,  Roger;  It., 
Ruglero;  Lot.,  Rogenis;  Sp.,  Rogerio. 

Boland  or  Rowland  (ru'.^rHl.  French,  rO-lAn'). 
Derived  from  the  old  Frankish  name  signifying 
"lUuBtrious  countryman."  Danith,  Rolandj  Dutch, 
Rteland;  Fr.,  Roland;  Gtr.,  Rolandj  It.,  Orlando 
or  Rolando;  Lai.,  Rolandus;  Porf.,  Rolando;  Sp., 
Rolando. 

Bomanoff  (rO-mU'-nd/)  Cape.  Alaska.  Compli- 
ment to  the  prominent  Russian  statesman  Ro- 
manoff. 

Bome.  The  French  name  of  the  city  called 
Roma  In  Latin  and  Italian.     Among  the  — 


It  ia  a  Celtic  word,  and  is  frequent  la  Sootland,  ma 
in  RoBslyn,  Culnaa,  Rosaberg,  Ardrossan,  etc. 

Kotlen  Bow.  The  popular  name  corrupted  tram 
RotiU  en  Roi,  "the  way  of  the  king,"  for  a  tamoua 
driveway  and  promenade  in  Hyde  Park,  London, 
much  frequented  by  fashionables  during  the  season. 

Konmanla  {rdt-mO'-ni-d).  A  modern  kinKdom 
on  the  Lower  Danube,  comprising  the  former 
Turkish  priacipalitiee  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 
The  kiosdom  was  so  named  because  the  people,  who 
speak  a  Neo-Latin  dialect  derived  from  the  colonists 
settled  by  Trajan  in  Dacia,  designate  themselvea  as 
Rumen!  or  Romani  (Romans). 

Bonse'a  Point,  N.  T.  From  Jacques  Rouae,  a 
Canadian  who  settled  on  this  point  in  1733. 

Bowena  (ra-«'-nd).  A  feminine  name,  which 
some  consider  to  be  of  Saxon  ori^n,  Mr.  Arthur 
derives   it   from  D.  route,  "peace     ;    Anglo-Saxon 


)  Bcqui 


other 


derive  it  from  I 


0  the 


of  the 


V  the 


probable  refers  it  to  the   , ..   ,.  -  — , 

''cross  roads,"  apreadlng  themselvea  at  theii 
junction  into  a  sort  of  forum. 

BVia.     See  Rose. 

Bosalla.  A  feminine  name  formed  from  the 
name  Rose. 

Bosalln  {rdt'-dJln),  Bosalind  (rm'-dJInd).  A 
teminine  diminutive  formed  from  the  name 
Rose. 

Boiamond  IrBtf-d-tnSnd}.  Probably  from  rosn 
mtindi.  "rose  of  the  world,"  corrupted  to  "rose  ol 
peace.  Dutch,  Rozamond;  Ft.,  Rosemonde; 
It.,  Rosmonda;  Lot.,  Rosamunda. 

Base.  A  feminine  name  derived  from  the 
Latin  rosd,  a  "rose."  The  Romans  Bometlmes 
called  their  sweethearts  "rose  mea."  Danish, 
Rosa;  Dutch,  Rosa;  Fr.,  Rose;  Ger.,  Rose;  It. 
Rosa;  Lai.,  Rosa;  Sp.,  Roaa;  Su-.,  Rosa  or  Rosii 


e  formed  from  the 


ta  (rc5-*ef-(d).     A  diminutive  derived  from 

the  name  Rose,  or  from  the  Italian  form  Rosa. 

Boss.  Either  as  a  name  of  a  place  by  itself,  or 
as  a  portion  of  a  name,  alwasra  means  "  a  headiand."  . 


and  Radolph.  j/ujcn,  Auaou;  ^  r.,  xuKioipiie;  t^er., 
Rudolf;  It    Rodolfo  or  Ridoifo;  Lat.^  Rudoipbua. 

Bufus  (rH'-fHa),  From  the  Latin,  meaning 
"reddish,"  "having  red  hair."     ^^j.  RufuB. 

Bupcrt  (rH'-pirt),  EtymologicaUy  th6  aame 
name  sa  Robert.     Qer.,  Ruprecht;    LaL,  Rupertus. 

Kurik,    See  Roderick. 

Busala  (rOah'-d,  rdS'-aAd).  Named  from  the 
Rooti,  or  Ruti,  a  tribe  of  Nonemeo  in  the  Ninth 
Century. 

Buth.  From  the  Hebrew  Ruth,  from  r'ulA, 
"appearance,  vision,  fig,  beauty." 

Sablna  (sd-bi'-nd).  A  feminine  name  derived 
From  Sabina,  wife  of  Adrian,  celebrated  for  her 
private  as  well  sa  her  public  virtues;  one  aa  chaste 
as  a  Sabine.  Dutch,  Sabine;  .J'r.,  Sabine;'  /(., 
Sabina;  Lai.,  Sabina;  Sp.,  Sabina;  Sie.,  Sabina. 

Sabine  (ad-Un')  Blver,  La.  Some  allege  that  H 
was  so  named  by  French  voyagara,  who  applied  the 
name  Sabine  because  of  a  lively  skirmish  with  the 
Indians  on  iU  banks,  for  wives.  More  Uicely  it 
means  "cypress,"  from  the  French  word. 

Saco  (»d'-ko).  River,  and  city  in  York  County, 
Maine.  Derived  from  an  Indian  word  aohk  or 
aaujb,  "pouring out";  hence  the  outlet  or  diacbarge 
of  a  river  or  Is^e. 

Sacramento  ((dft-rd-mtn'-M).  River,  city,  and 
county  in  California,  named  by  the  SpanianU,  the 

Bag  Harbor.  Village  in  Suffolk  County,  New 
York.  Derived  from  the  Indian  word  laggaponad^ 
"place  where  the  ground  nuts  grow." 

Saginaw  (aOff'-i-nd).  River,  county,  bay,  and 
city  in  Michigan.  Said  to  dcnve  Its  meaning  from 
an  Indian  word,  tatik-tahcoon,  "pouring  out  at  the 
mouth,"  or  "an  outlet." 

Sahara  (sd-hti'-ra).  Is  almply  an  Arable  term 
for  "desert." 

8L  Anthony,  BUnn.  Named  St.  Anthony  by 
Hennepin  in  July,  1660;  a  reference  to  his  b^ng  a 
Recollet  of  the  Province  of  St.  Anthony  In  ArtoisL 
France.     Indian  name,  OunhmenoA,  "  falung  water. 

SL  Augustine  (sdnt  e'-gHt-On).  A  town  in 
Florida,  is  the  oldest  European  settlement  in  tha 
United  States.  Don  Pedro  Menendei  de  Avile^ 
sent  by  Piiilip  II.  of  Spain  in  1565  to  drive  out  the 
French  Protestant  reFugees,  who,  three  years  before, 
had  reached  Albemarle  Sound,  arrived  off  ths 
coast  of  Florida  on  St.  Augustine's  Day,  August 
28th  and  gave  the  name  of  the  Saint  to  the  city 
which  he  founded  shortly  afterwards. 

SL  Bernard  {iSnt  bir-ntlrd').  Great.  An  Alpine 
pass  leading  from  Martigny^  Valais,  Switierland,  to 
Aosta,  Italy,  and  connecting  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Dora  Baltea.  It  was  traversed  by 
armies  in  Roman  and  medieval  timen.  The  paa- 
sage  by  the  French  army  under  Napoleon  in  Hay, 
ISOO,  is  especially  noteworthy. 
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St.  Clair  TU-ni  (aOni  HAr^,  Mich.  AIm  the 
lake,  was  named-  In  honar  ot  the  founder  of  the 
Franciscan  miDs,  From  the  fact  that  La  SaJle  reached 
It  on  the  dajr  consecrated  to  her  (August  12th). 
He,  therefore,  named  it  Saint*  Clairt  (St. 
Clara). 

St.  Cmlx  (tllnt  kroi')  Blver,  He.  Heana  "Holy 
Cross,"  and  was  named  by  lie  Moots,  from  a  cir- 
cumstsjice  In  the  two  rivers  of  Its  mouth  forming  a 

St.  Crolz  BlTcr,  Vfit,  Le  SeUT  says,  it  whs  origi- 
nally named  Madetaine  after  Madelalne  Radiwon; 
then  changed  to  St.  Croli,  after  Monsieur  St.  Croix, 
who  waa  drowned  at  ita  mouth,  while  exploring, 
about  1700.  Indian  name  Aojnin-ii»uJbe-.Jtiin,  ' '  the 
place  where  the  ELsh  lies." 

Saint  Baiaa.  Mount^n  in  Alaska,  named  for 
the  saint  upon  whose  day  [t  was  discovered. 

St.  GeoTKe's  ChaaocL  Named  alter  the  patron 
saint  oF  England. 

St.  Helena  (aSiU  M-W-ni).  An  Island  In  the 
South  Atlantic  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Napo- 
leon was  exiled  there,  and  resided  at  Longwood  from 
1815  until  hia  death  in  1821. 

St.  James*!  Palace.  A  palace  In  London,  adapt- 
ed es  a  royal  residence  by  Henry  VIII.,  enlarged  by 
Charles  1^  damaged  by  fire  In  1S09,  and  since  re- 
stored. Though  no  longer  occupied  by  the  sover- 
eign,  it  given   ita   name   afficlaily  to    the    British 

St.  Jotm  River,  He.    Given  by  Pierre  de  Monts; 

Indian  name  Uxahlook,  "long  river." 
Saint  Johnsbury.    Town  in  Caledonia  County, 


VennoD 
81.  John's 

Walaka,    " 


■  Blver,  Fla.  Indian  name,  Yeaeat  or 
r  of  many  lakes."  French  named 
^ne  si^ream  nwi^re  Mai,  Klbaut  having  entered  its 
waters  in  that  month.  The  Spaniard,  Francisco 
Oordillo,  called  It  Rio  San  Jxtan,  havl^  reached  it 
on  Jtme  24,  1521.  "the  day  as  set  apart  to  honor 
the  precursor  of  Christ."  The  word  was  afterward 
angDcized  by  the  English  to  St.  John's  River. 

St.  Lawrence  Blver,  N.  T.  Named  from  the 
fulf;  which  received  its  name  SI.  Lawrml  or  St. 
Lawrence  from  the  French  navigator  Jacques 
Cartier,  who  entered  ita  water  August  10,  153S 
(St.  Lawrence's  Day). 

8L  Louis  (idnt  IdB'-{(  or  Ida'-T),  Ho.  In  honor  of 
Louis  XV.  of  France;  the  name  originally  applied 
to  a  depot  eatablished  at  this  point  February  15, 
1764,  by  Pierre  Laclede  Siguest. 

St.  Marie,  Sault  («(»  ellni  m&'-ri.  French,  »0 
adnl  ma-rf),  Mich.  The  French  call  a  csw^ade, 
says  Schoolcraft,  a  lea-p  or  tavit,  but  aavU  alone 
would  not  be  distinctive;  therefore,  in  conformity 
with  their  general  usage,  they  added  the  name  of  a 
patron  saint  to  the  terro  by  calling  it  Savlt  de 
SainU  Marie,  that  is,  "Leap  of  St.  Marie,"  to  dis- 
tinguish  it  from  other  leapt  or  eaviU. 

8L  Paul.     From  the  Chapel  of  St.   Paul,  a  log 
hapel  erected  hf      ■  -  —  -  —   •- 
3  the  adoptioT 
Eye,    from    the    nlcknam 
"one-eyed"   Frenchman 
ahanty"  at  this  point, 
"white  roclt,"  a  relerenei 
which  the  city  stands. 

St.  Petersburg.     See  Petersburg. 

Salem  (ird'-i^).  City  in  Essex  Countv,  Mas- 
sachusetts, so  named  by  its  early  aettieni  because 
they  hoped  to  enjoy  peaceful  security  there.  An 
In<£an  word  meaning     peace." 

Salome  {aA-ldm'  ■d-jd'-mj).  A  feminine  name, 
from  the  Hebrew  Solomon,  "peaceful," 

Salt  Lake.  Ckiunty  and  city  In  same  county,  in 
Utah,  named  for  the  famous  lake  of  that  Slate. 

SamsMi  or  Bampson  (sam'-sOn  or  elimj/-t6n). 
Fitnn  the   Hebrew    Shimehon,    "Illustrious    sun; 


I  solar,  like  the  sun;  one  who  resembles  tha  aun." 

I  Ganis^  Samson' DuJcA,  Samson;  JV.jSunson; Lot., 
Samson;  Pori.,^ "       "  -      -.        "r 


Samuel;  Fr.,  Samuel;  Hungarian,  Samuel;  It., 
Samuele;  Lai.,  Samuel;  S-p.,  Samuel. 

San  Anloalo  (sdn  ^n-ta'-nl-fl).  aty  in  Bexar 
County,  Texas,  named  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
mission,  San  Antonio  de  Vetero,  otherwiBB  the 
Alamo. 

San  Dleso  (sOn  dS-H'-gB),  CaL  From  the  bay, 
wlilch  was  named  by  SebaHtion  Viscaino,  Spanish 
navigator,  who  entered  it  November  12,  1603,  Id 
honor  of  the  day  saint,  San  I)i^o  d'Alcala.  A 
coincidence  being  that  Vizeaino's  vessel  also  was 
named  San  Diego. 

Sandoaky  (sdiwJliji'-H).  Town  In  IIUdoIe,  county, 
river,  and  city  in  Ohio,  whose  name  by  some  au- 
thorities is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian  word 
Ouleandouke,  "there  is  pure  water  here";  or  Sa- 
onrfiurte,  "large  bodies  or  pools  of  water."  Another 
authority  states  that  it  was  named  for  Jonathan 
Sandousky,  a  Polish  trader  of  the  vicinity. 

Sandwich  Islanda.  Named  by  CoptaJn  Cook  Id 
compliment  to  Lord  Sandwich,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Sandy.     A  Scottish  name  corrupted  from  Alez~ 

Bandy^  Hook,  N.  T.    Namely,   "sandy  point," 

Hook  hang  applied  from  the  Dutch  haak,  "point." 

Ban  Franelsco.     Bay,  county,  and  city  in  same 

county,  in  California,  said  hy  some  to  have  been 
named  for  the  old  Spanish  mission  of  San  Francisco 
de  Assisi,  by  others  to  have  been  named  for  the 
founder  of  the  order  to  which  Father  Junipero,  the 
discoverer  of  the  bay,  belonged. 

San  JaaQDln  (sAn  hS-O-kin').  County  and  river 
in  California.  A  Spanish  phrase  meaning  "whom 
Jehovah  has  appointed." 

San  Jose  (Mn  hO-aO,').  City  In  Santa  Clant 
County,  California,  named  for  the  patron  saint  ot 
Mexico,  St.  Joseph. 

SsB  Solvadoi  (aan  >al-vO■^ier').  Means  "Holy 
Saviour."  This  was  the  first  land  sighted  bv 
Columbus  (October  11,  14S2};  he,  therefore,  gave  ft 
this  name  as  a  token  of  thanksgiving. 

Sanacrit  (adn'-aJfrU).  From  the  Hindu  wm- 
•erttu,  "polished."  the  ieamed  language  of  the 
Hindiuitan  and  of  the  Brahmins,  whicn  was  current 
the  time  of  Solomon.     It  is  the  parent  of  most 


I  applied  to  a  corpulent 
who  located  a  "saloon- 
Indian  name,  imni]'aeka, 
to  the  sandstone  bluff  on 


o  exotic  terms  must  be  one  of  the  priml- 


moder 
Latin,    Cell 
contMns  no 

Santa  Barbara.  County  and  city  In  same 
county,  in  Caiitomla,  named  for  an  old  Spanish 
mls^on,  which,  in  turn,  probably  received  its  name 
from  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  designated  by 
Vizcaino  as  Canal  de  Santa  Barbara,  be  having 
sailed  through  its  water,  December  4,  1603,  the 
day  being  St.  Barbara's. 

SanU  Claua  {ein'-td  kUi)  or  Santa  Klana.  A 
modem  adaptation  of  the  Dutch,  Sant  Nilrolaaa 
(St.  Nicholas).  As  la  now  very  well  known  St. 
Nicholas  WEis  the  patron  saint  of  children  and  dis- 
penaed  gifts  to  thero  on  Christmas  eve. 

Santa  Crat  (Uln'-(d  jtnBs').  Counties  in  Ariiona 
and  California,  city  and  island  In  the  latter  State. 
A  Spanish  word  meaning  "holy  cross." 

SanU  Fe  (sdn'-Jd  M').  County  and  city  in  Mme 
county,  in  New  Mexico;  and  city  In  Haskeli  County, 
Kansas,  and  town  in  Monroe  County,  Missouri. 
A  Spanish  phrase  meaning  "holy  taith."  The 
name  originally  given  by  Antonio  de  E^apeio,  In 
1582,  was  La  Ciudad  de  la  Santa  Fa  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, "the  City  of  the  Holy  Faith  ot  8t.  Francis." 

SantlBBo  iian-ie-a'-gd).  The  capital  of  Chile, 
was  founded  in  1541  V  Pedro  de  Valdlvia,  and 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  patron  saint  of 


Spain, 
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was   afterwards   applied   tc 


of  St.  jolm. 

Saia.  A  fetoinine  name  derived  from  thi 
Italian  form  of  Sarah. 

Saracen  (Mr'-d-^tn).  la  a  temi  loosely  used  by 
Medieval  writen  to  denote  the  Moslem  races,  and 
especially  the  foes  of  the  Crusaders.  It  is  a  Greek 
corruption  of  the  Arabic  iharkeyn,  "eastern"  peo- 
ple, as  opposed  to  the  maghi^ibe  or  "weatem" 
people. 

Kaimsoisa  {t/l-rd-gSt^-ad).  From  Ceesarea  Au- 
gusta;   its  Basque  name  was  Salvba,  "the  sheeps 

Barah  or  Sara  (sd'-nl).  From  the  Hebren 
Sarah,  variously  rendered  "  female  ruler,  governor"^ 
"princess,  noble  lady";  "leader,  commander.'' 
DvbA,  Sara:  Fr.,  Sara;  Ger.,  Bara;  It,  Sara; 
Lai.,  Baiai  Port.,  Sara;  Sp.,  Sara;  Sw.,  Sarah, 

Saranac  (aOr'-il-n/ik)  I^ke.  Village  In  Franklin 
County,  New  York.  An  Indian  word  meaning 
"river  that  flows  under  a  rock." 

Saraloca  (adr-d-tO'-gd),  N.  T.  Uncertain.  Ter- 
mlnaUon  oga  or  aga  said  to  sigmfy  "place,"  the 
Brat  part  of  the  word  thought  by  some  to  imply 
"hillside";  by  others,  a  reference  to  the  springs, 
toraah  in  some  Indian  dialects  being  the  name  for 
"■alt";  teilakt  is  given,  meaning  "on  the  heel," 
but  no  reason  further  than  a  probable  corruption  in 
pronunciation  of  the  word.  Anarat,  "eparkling," 
oga,  "place,"  is  mentioned  by  Schoolcraft. 

Baiawak  {adra'-teik).  Malay  Saraliavi,  "the 
■    .rbay. 


may  possibly  be  Identified  with  the  Shardina,  or 
Shardana,  one  of  the  northern  races  who  attacked 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Meneptah.  Another  vie^  is 
that  it  expresses  the  "land  of  the  Sardonion"  a 
Greek  term  for  a  plant  Indigenous  to  this  island. 

Basbatchewan  (lAa-k&cK'i-iirOn).  A  river  in 
British  North  America.  The  name  Is  derived  from 
UiB  Indian,  meaning  "swift  river." 

Baturda;.  The  day  of  Saturn,  one  of  the  planets 
of  the  solar  sj^tem, 

BaOKatuck  l,»6'-gA-i^),  Ccmn.  Indian  Savke- 
<iicJc,     at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  with  tides." 

BauL  From  the  Hebrew  Shaid,  which  Simonis 
translates  "exoratus,"  1.  o.,  obtained  by  entreaty;, 
and  others,  "asked  for,  or  desired."  Fr.,  Saul;' 
Lot.,  Saulus. 

Baolt  St.  Harie,  Mlcb.     See  St.  Marie  Bauit. 

Bavannah  (sd-vdn'-nd).  Town  In  Wayne  County, 
New  York,  and  city  and  river  in  Georf(ia.  The 
name  derived  from  the  Spanish  word  lavanne, 
meaning  "grassy  plain." 

Saxon.  Comes  from  the  word  taez  —  a  short 
croaked  sword;  and  so  "the  men  of  the  sword." 
Wo  can  readily  understand  how,  with  sword  in 
band,  they  became  invincible  in  arms,  and  how 
they  spread  dread  and  destruction  all  along  the 
shores  which  they  frequented.  By  the  terror  of 
their  name  they  compelled  the  Gauls  to  include 
in  their  litany  a  new  petition,  "Deliver  us,  O  Lord, 
from  the  fury  of  the  Northmen."  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  than  that  the  men  who  affected  such 
grim  appellations  as  "Bloody-ax,"  "Skull-cleaver" 
"Deaths-head," — and  whose  deeds  did  not  belie 
their  namn,  should  inspire  a  natural  horror. 

Saxony  (»fl*«'-fln-0.  A  modem  German  kingdom, 
called  Sachsen  in  German,  is  the  country  of  the 
Saxons;  derived  from  the  Beax,  or  short  crooked 
knife  with  which  they  armed  themselves. 

Scandinavia  («tdn-d(-nd'-i7l-d).  A  convenient 
name  for  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Peninsula, 
adopted  from  a  passage  in  Pliny  where  thp  cor- 
rect reading  Is  probably  Scadinavia,  which  Mr. 
Bradley  retera  to  the  Teutonic  thadiTui,  "dork." 
Seadinavia,  the  "land  of  darkness,"  was  possibly 
at  Giirt  a  myt^cal  name  for  the  dark  North,  which 


Bula. 


the    Swedish    Penin- 


Bchenectadr  {ileht'ti^-ii-dCi,  N.  T.  OriginaUy 
spelled  Schenectada,  from  the  Indian  Sehaunaagh- 
tada,  "river  valley  through  or  beyond  the  piii&- 
trece,"  there  being  a  portage  across  the  waodland 
neck,  from  the  present  mte  of  Albany  to  the 
Mohawk  Uiver  at  this  point. 

Schoharie  {tko-kOr'-t),  S.  T.  Corruption  of  tbe 
Indian  to-vwe-ihr^-her,  "drift-wood,"  from  tbe 
collecting  at  this  point,  where  the  Line  Kil  and 
Little  Schoharie  flowed  mto  the  msln  stream- 

Sehdnbrunn  (shon'-bribn).  Near  Vienna,  the 
suburban  residence  of  the  Austrian  Emperors,  ao 
called  from  a  "beautiful  spring"  in  tbe  gnmnds  of 
the  palace,  was  erected  in  1744  by  Maria  TheTeB& 
on  the  site  of  a  former  hunting-eeat. 

Schroon  (sb-iKn)  Lake.  N.  ¥.  Said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Sciiaron,  and  to  have  been  applied  in  honor 
of  the  Duohess  of  Scharon,  favorite  of  Louis  XIV. 
Others  advise  from  an  Adirondack  Indian  word 
signifying  "a  child  or  daughter  of  the  mouutaiti." 

SehurlklU  {tlual'-ka)  Blver,  Pa.  From  the 
Dutch  Kh-uyUn-kiil,  "hidden  creek."  The  Swedce 
called  it  SkierlciiLen.  Indian  name  was  fOfuAowe- 
iuxnne,  "tbe  roaring  stream." 

Scioto  (<i-a'-U)  River,  Ohio.  Shawnocse  Indian 
word  meaning  "hairy,"  its  waters  at  flood  In  the 
spring  being  filled  with  hairs,  attributed  to  the 
herds  of  deer  drinking  or  bathing  in  the  water  at 
the  season  of  shedding  their  coats. 

Scotland.  Originafly  Caledonia,  meaning,  Utei^ 
ally,  tbe  hilly  country  of  the  Cael^  or  Gaels,  slgni- 
fyinig  "a  hidden  rover." 

Scotland  Yard.  A  short  street  in  London,  near 
Trafalgar  Square.  Here  formerly  were  the  bead* 
quarters  of  ths  London  police,  now  removed  to 
New  Scotland  Yard  on  the  Thames  erobaokment, 
near  Westminster  Bridge. 

Scutari  Uk^'-Ut-rt).  In  Turkey,  from  Uikuditr, 
"a  messenger,"  having  twen  in  remote  periods, 
what  it  is  to  tills  day,  a  station  for  Asiatic  oouriera. 

Seattle  (t-Of-et).  (Sty  In  KingCounty,  Wash- 
ington, named  for  the  cluef  of  the  Ihiwamish  tribe 
of  Indians,  See-aa-M. 

Sebago  (ti-Mf-gB)  Pond,  He.  From  tbe  Indian 
meaning      great  water,"    ot    "place   or   region   of 

_  Sebastian  (.ti-bSJ-dian.  Spanish,  *a-bd»4«-dn'). 
the  Greek  rendering  of  Augustus,  and  inEni- 
to  be  venerated  or  reverenced,  venerable." 


fylng 
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tian';  Sp.,  Sebastian;  Sif.,  Sebastlan. 

Sebaitopol  {n-bM-ta-pa).  Tbe  "august"  or 
"imperial  city,"  was  fouiided  and  named  by 
Potemkin  soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea 
in  1783- 

Selata.  A  masculine  name  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  Shdah,  signifying  a  "weapon,"  "misnle-" 

Seneca  {litn'-l-kd)  Lake.  N.  T.  From  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  the  Senecas;  known  as  the  "great  hill  peo- 
ple" from  a  tradition  that  they  broke  out  of  the 
earth  from  a  large  mountain,  on  Canandaigua  Lake, 
known  as  Gs-^un-d^-miA  or  "great  hill." 

Senegambla  {itnr^-gAyn'-iA4).  So  named  be- 
cause of  its  situation  between  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia  rivers. 

September.  The  seventh  month  of  the  Old 
Roman  Calendar,  counted  from  March,  which 
conunenced  the  year  previous  to  tbe  addition  of 
January  and  February  by  Numa  in  the  year  713 
B.C. 

Serena.  A  feminine  name  derived  perhaps  from 
Serena,  a  daughter  of  Theodosius;  from  the  Latin 
MTfnut,  "cheerful,  quiet,  calm." 

Servia  (sJi-'-i^-d).  Known  by  the  Romans  as 
Suedia,  district  peopled  by  the  Buevi,  who  after- 
wards  settled  in  the  territory  now  called  S — -"- 

aetb.    From  the  Hebrew  Shttkt_jifpityii 
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p<dDted."  PueistiuB  writes  the  name  S'tt,  and  ren- 
dera  it  "war  bustlo  or  noise." 

Scvni  {•flwj.  Nunad  from  the  two  rivers 
which  traverse  it;  anciently  called  Villa  Savara. 

ShcborfaiL  (iM-boi'-iran)  Blver,  HIcli.  Fnun 
the  Inmaa  iliouibwateaugum,  "the  Btream  that 
oomee  from  the  ground. 

Shaaandoah  {ahlnSn-dB^-d).  County  and  river 
to  Virnnia,  city  in  Paoe  County,  Iowa,  borough  In 
BcbuylkiU  County,  FennnylvanlB,  and  town  In 
Page  County,  Vlraioia.  An  Indian  word  said  by 
some  to  mean  "the  sprucy  stream";  by  others, 
"a  river  flowing  alongside  of  hlgti  hills  and  moun- 
tains"; and  Htill  another  authority  atates  that  it 
means  "daughter  of  the  stars," 

Sherwood  Forest.  A  forest  in  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Nottingham.  It 
was  formerly  of  large  extent.  It  Is  the  principal 
•eene  of  the  legendary  exploits  of  Robin  Hood. 

Bhetland  Isles.  The  Xorse  for  the  "Viking 
Island,"  conformably  with  their  native  prenomen 
Hyaiti,    "a  Viking."^    The  term   Viking,   meaning 

erate,  derived  from  the  Vik,  or  creek,  in  which  be 
y  concealed. 

Bhlrai  (sA«'-ras),  Persia.  Signifies  "lion's 
paunch,"  because  at  ono  time,  like  the  lion,  it  con- 
sumed much  but  produced  nothing. 

Shirvan  (ihlr-van').  River  and  district  at  Persia, 
said  to  have  been  named  after  Nieahirvan,  a.  king 
of  Persia. 

BhrewsbniT  (sArfis'-Ur-l)  Klver,  M.  J.  From  a 
town  of  England.  Anglo-Saxon  Icrobbes,  "of  a 
bush,"  buhr,  a  fortress,  literally,  "a  fortress  near 
which  were  many  Bhrulw." 

Bbun  (rt-dm',  tf-im').  The  European  corruption 
of  the  Ualay  Siyam,  which  is  identical  with  the 
name  Shian  or  Shan  given  by  the  Burmese  to  their 
eaatem  neighbors. 

Blberla  (trl-M'-r^d}.  In  Russian,  Sibir,  is  so 
called  from  SIbir  or  Seibir,  a  town  on  the  Irtish  near 
Tobobik,  which  no  longer  exists.  Sibir  was  tiie 
capital  of  aTartarkhanateof  thesame  name,  which 
was  conquered  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  by  Yer- 
mak,  the  Iletman  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

Stbyl  (lib'M).  From  the  Latin,  meaning  "wise 
old  woman."  Lhiteh,  Sibyllaj  Fr.,  Sibylte;  Or., 
Sibulia;  Lai.,  BIbylla. 

SlcUy  (ols'-l-Ii).  The  English  form  of  StcQta, 
BO  called  from  the  Siculi,  who  possessed  a  ^reat 
part  of  the  island  when  the  Greek  colonists  arrived. 

Sierra  (ti-tr'-ri).  This  is  a  Spanish  word  Blgni- 
fying  "a  saw."  Ita  application  to  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, whose  peaks  rising  in  succession,  sa  do  those 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
la  peculiarly  picturesque  and  poetical. 

Sierra  Nevada  (li^tr^^d  ni-vO'-dd.  Spanish,  *f- 
Kr'-rd  nd-iA'-Md)  Hoimtaliis.  Spanish  worda  Ser- 
rado,  "serrated  or  saw-toothed,"  Nevada,  "snowy," 
i.  e.,  "snowy  mountains,"  the  application  talien 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  Greni 


jlsmnnd  (tif-lt-mlind).  A  masculine  name, 
from  neo-mund,  man  of  victory,  triumphant  man." 
thil<A,  Sigismundus;  Ft.,  Sigiemond;  Oer.,  Slgis- 
mund  or  Bigmund;  Lot,,  Sigismundus;  Sp.,  Slgia- 
TUundo;  Sw.,  Bigismund. 

SUaa  Ul'-Uu).     A  name  corrupted  from  Silvanua. 

aUesla  («U-4'-sAI-d).  From  Zltzia,  "the  bad 
land." 

BUvanuB  (M^vH'-niii).  From  the  Roman  name 
Sllvanus  or  Sylvanus;  also  the  appellation  of  a  god 
at  forests  and  fields;  from  tiiva,  tylva,  "a  forest, 
wood."  Dutch,  Silvanua;  Ft.,  Sylvaln  or  Silvain; 
It.,  Silvsno;  Lot.,  Silvsnus;  Sp.,  Silvano. 

Sllvsater,  Sylvester  (lU-r^-Mr).  A  masculine 
name  derived  from  the  Latin  ntvater,  "wild, 
found  In  a  wood";  from  wiiBa,  "s,  wood. 
Fr.,  Silvestre;  It.,  Silveatro;   Lot.,  Silvester;   Sp., 


meaning  "obedient,"  or  "hearing  with  acceptance." 

Ft,,  Simeon;  Ger.,  Simeon;  It.,  Simeone;  Lot., 
Simeon;  Part.,  Simeao;  Sp.,  Simeon. 

Simon  (ri'-nidn).  Originaily  the  same  as  Simeon. 
Dutch,  Simon;  Fr.,  Simon;  Ger.,  Simon;  Hunga- 
rian, Simon:  /(.,  Simone;  Lot.,  Simon;  Sp., 
Shnon;  Su.,  Simon. 

Slnal  (st'-na,  si'-nd-i,  H'-ni).  la  usually  aup- 
posed  to  have  been  named  from  the  Hebrew  snuA, 
the  "acacia  tree,"  but  is  more  probably  the  moun- 
tain  of  Sin,  the  moon-god  of  the  Babyloidans. 

Singapore  {aXjig-gd-pdr''),  The  name  of  an  island 
and  city  In  the  Stralla  Settlements,  means  the 
"lion  city."  The  form  Singapore  was  adopted 
by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  for  the  city  which 
be  founded  in  1819  on  an  island  which  since  the 
Middle  Ages  had  been  called  Sinhapura,  from  a  town 
of  that  name  built  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  by 
Malay  or  Javanese  settlere. 

Sln«  SliiK.  N.  T.  Mohe^an  Indian  word  Sin-Sin; 
or  SiTtk-Siijc,  said  to  sigmfy  "atone  upon  atone." 

Sioux  (•»],  Many  places  In  the  United  States 
bear  the  name  of  this  tribe  of  Indians,  among  them 
the  counties  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  The  word 
means  a  "species  of  snake,"  the  appellation  of  the 
tribe  being  "enemies." 

Blrkiln  of  Beel.  There  is  a  laughable  tradition 
current  in  Lancashire,  England,  that  King  James  I., 
in  one  of  his  visits  there,  knighted  at  a  banquet  a 
loin  of  beef,  which  part  ever  since  has  been  called 
the  Bir-loin. 

Blatlne  {al^-an)  or  Stxtlne  (stts'-ltn)  CbapsL 
The  papal  private  chapel  in  the  Vatican  constructed 
by  Fope  Slxtus  IV.     Whence  the  name. 

Bltka,  Alaska.  From  a  tribe  of  Indians,  the 
Sitkayans- 


..  jrd  roci:  denotes  a  crooked  channel 

and  the  Bkager  Rack  is  so  called  from  the  town 
of  Skagen,  situated  on  Cape  Blcagen  {tkagL  a 
"promontory"),  the  Skaw  of  English  sailorB 
which  forms  the  northern  point  of  Jutland, 

Bkaneateles  {tkan-*^-lti).  Lake,  town,  and 
village  in  Onondsgo  County,  New  York.  An 
Indian  word  meaning  "long  lake." 

BkOMTheaan  l^skou-hi'-gan).  He.  Indian  word 
meaning     speanng." 

Snake  Klver.  Idaho.  Suggested  from  its  wind- 
ings and  given  to  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  its  banks. 

Society  Islands.  Received  their  name  from  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  honor  of  the  Royal  Society, 

Sofia.     See  Sophia. 

Solaaona  ima*-«6n'').  Town  In  France,  was  so 
named  from  the  Suessionea,  a  Belgic  tritie. 

SolomoD  (ill'-O-mon).  From  the  Hebrew  Sh'lo- 
moh,  signifying  "peaceaUe."  Arabie,  Soiiman  or 
Suieyman;  Dutch,  Saknfio;  Fr.,  Salomon;  Otr., 
Salomon;  Or.,  Solomon;  Huiigarian,  Sslamon; 
It.,  Balomone;  Lai.,  Salomon:  Palitk,  Sslomon; 
Port.,  Salomao:  Sp.,  Salomon. 

Sophia  (id-fy'-o).  A  name  derived  from  the 
Qreek  aophos,  "knowledge,  wisdom,  prudence." 
Danish,  Sophie;  Dutch,  Sophie'  J'r,,  Sophie;  Oer., 
Sophie;  Or.,  Sophia;  It  Sofia;  Lai.,  Sophia;  Rwa., 
Sofia;  Sp.,  Sofia:  Sic.,  Sofia. 

Soplile.     The  French  form  of  Sophia. 

Sophronla  {i»-/r'^-nl.d),  A  feminine  of  Sopbro- 
nius,  formed  from  Sophron;  means  "sober  modest, 
discreet." 

Borboane  (idr-Mn').  A  famous  Parisian  school, 
named  from  Robert  de  Sorbonne,  almoner  of  St, 
Louis. 

Soudan  (M-dOn'),  From  the  Arabia  Bdad-«t- 
Suden,  the  ^'district  of  the  blacks." 

South  Carolina.     Aa  provinces  the  two  dividons 
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wild  r&bbiU  found  In  this  country. 

SuDlsh  Main.  The  southern  banlci  of  the  West 
India  Isluiila,  and  the  water  sxtending  for  some 
distance  iato  the  Caribbean  Sea,  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  the  Spaniards  confined  th^  buccauesring 
enterprisea  to  tiiis  locality. 

SidnB  ('plri)  or  S^rer  (ipiT).  Aa  historic  place 
In  Bavaria,  Qermauy,  so  named  from  the  River 
Spej/trbadi. 

SpttiberpcD  (tpUa-bSrg'-m).  Literal  Dutch  for 
"Bharp-poiDted  mountains, "  refemnp  to  the 
granite  peaJca  of  the  mountains,  which  ara  ho 
charactenstlo  of  this  group  of  islandiL 

apottsrlvanla.  County  In  Virginia,  named  for 
Alexander  Spotswood,  eaAy  lieutenant-KOvemor. 

Spdngllcld,  Mass.  In  honor  of  toe  English 
raaideoee  of  its  blunder,  William  Pynchon  (1640). 
Indian  name  Agateam. 

BpoTten  Dorrtl  («pi'-Wn  di'-vfl).  Channel  oon- 
nectlng  the  Hudson  and  Warlmn  rivers.  So  named 
on  account  of  the  oath  sworn  by  a  Dutch  ship- 
master  that  he  would  pasa  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
"in  spile  of  the  devil. 

Stanislani  (Mtn'-U-UM).  From  the  Slavonic 
slatDO,  signifyinE  "the  juace  of  glory  or  fame." 
The  Bohemian  form  of  the  name  Is  Stanlslaw. 

StatcB  (sW-n)  Iriand,  S.  T.  Named  by  Henry 
Hudson  SlaiBen  Nylandt,  that  is,  "Island  of  the 
State,"  in  compliment  to  the  Statee-Goneral  under 
whose  flag  be  wm  Baillne.  The  Indian  name  was 
Monae/tnong,  "place  of  the  bad  woods." 

State  ol  PranldlD.  An  old  name  of  Tennessee, 
under  which  it  was  organlied  in  1765. 

Stales  General.  The  name  given  to  the  legiala- 
Uve  aaBembliea  of  France  before  the  Revolution  of 
17Se,  and  to  those  of  the  Netherlands. 

Stella*  A  feminine  name,  from  the  Latin,  signi.- 
fying  "a  star." 

Stephen  {M'-vtn).  From  the  Qreek  name  signi- 
fying "a  crown  or  garland."  Danish,  Stepban; 
DutA,  Steven  or  Gtephanus;  Fr.,  Etienne;  Ger., 
Stephan;  Or.,  Stephanos;  Hungarian,  Istvan; 
Lot.,  Stephanus;  Foliah,  Scsepan;  Part.,  Estevao; 
Bun,,  Stepan  or  Stefan;  Sp.,  Esteban;  8w., 
Stefan. 

Stettin    ffOl-en').     From  Zytyn,  "the  place  of 

SOrUng.  From  Ettrevtlun,  "the  town  of  the 
Easterlings,  from  Flanders, 

Stockholm  {aWf-hdlm).  The  capital  of  Sweden 
is  ottea  said  to  have  been  so  called  because  built 
like  Venice  on  stocks  or  pllea.  According  to  the 
local  legend,  a  stock  or  log  floating  up  the  Malar 


from  the  town,  where  the  pilgrims  waited  to  om- 
bark  for  Mecca,  From  this  welt,  by  a  eurioua 
accident,  the  Gulf  and  Isthmus  of  Sues  and  the 
Suez  Canal  take  their  names. 

Sumatra  (sdO-ma'-fra) .  A  comiplJon  of  rrimo- 
lara,  which  means  "the  happy  land," 

Snnapee  (a^n'-d-p^).  Lake  in  New  Hampshire, 
for  which  a  town  in  Sullivan  County  and  mountain 
in  the  same  State  are  named.  From  an  Indian 
word,  liithunknippe,  "wild  goose  pond." 

Bnndar.     Signifying  the  nay  upon  which  the  aun 

Superior.    See  Lake  Superior. 

SusB  (adD'-sd).  A  city  of  ancient  Persia,  ao  called 
from  the  hlies  In  the  neighborhood;  name  derived 


uu,  a  stock 

n  Sigtuma  ^ided  the  fii 
granite  rocks  on  which  Stockholm  Is  built, 
older  form  Stakholm  explains  the  name  as  a  Aolt 


California  and  Missouri  and 

in  Chautauqua  County,   New  York,   named 
R.  F.  Stockton,  who  took  part  in 


for  Commodoi 

the  conquest  of  California. 

StonlngloD,  Conn.  From  an  English  town. 
Sum,  "stone,"  ing,  "field,"  ton,  "town,"  "a  town 
situated  in  a  field  of  stone."  It  was  first  c^ed 
SouthertoTi. 

StraH  of  Gibraltar.    See  Qibroltar. 

Sublime  Porte  ItiU^iim'  pfrt).  The  synonym  by 
which  is  designated  the  government  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey.  It  is  the  French  equivalent  of  Sob-v- 
Humayoon,  "the  high  gate."  The  term  contains 
an  allusion  to  the  Oriental  custom  of  transacting 
public  business  at  the  principal  gate  of  the  city  or 
palace,  and  from  this  practice  the  Sultan's  govern- 
ment Is  popularly  styled  in  Turkey  "the  Sulf^n's 
gate." 

Snes  (*»'-&,  adB-^).  Is  a  Portuguese  corrup- 
tion of  sir  Suieeu,  the  Arable  name  of  a  fortified 
well  of  brackish  water  about  an  hour's  journey 


a  lily." 


la   (tu-aln'-nd). 

'ord,  derived  from  the  Arabic  >u*i 
luX,    Susanna;    Dutch,    ~ 


a(«i'- 


(jHJ-tnJ'-n^V     County,  town,  and  river 

la,  creek  and  town  in  Gwinnett  County, 

Interpretations  of  this  Indian  word  are 

- '  -    ■'  It  it  la  from  Sha'       -   '"■  - 

.U..B  '.^"■^i  X'  echo  river";  others 
give  It  as  a  corruption  of  the  name  iSon  Jvanita, 
applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  stream,  meaning 
"httle  St,  John,"  in  contradistinction  to  St.  John 
on  the  eastern  coast. 

Sweden  (tte^-dtn).  A  modem  term  made  up 
of  the  Latin  Sutdut,  signifying  the  land  of  the 
Suevl,  a  warlike  tribe  of  the  Ooths,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  den,  testifying  to  Its  occupation  by  the  Danea. 

Bwltierland  {tvAi-tir-land).  An  anglicised  form 
of  the  native  Schiseiix,  the  name  of  the  three  forest 
cantons  whose  people  asserted  their  independence 
of  Austria,  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  country. 

Sybil  (tO/'U).  An  old  name  corrupted  from 
Isabella. 

Sydney.  The  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  wM 
founded  on  January  26  17SS,  and  so  named  by 
Captain  Phillip  after  Thomas  Townshend,  first 
Lord  Sydney,  who,  as  Home  Secretary,  drew  up,  in 
1786,  a  scheme  for  the  transportation  of  conviete 
to  New  South  Wales. 

Sydney.  A  personal  name  corrupted  from  St. 
Denis,  pronounced  in  French  St.  Nie, 

Sylvanus.     See  S;' 


Sylve 


«SIlve 


Sylvius  (iU'-H-il>}.  A  Roman  name,  from 
sylva,  "a  wood."  Sylvius  was  the  name  of  the 
brother  of  AscaniuB,  BO  called  from  being  bom  in 
the  woods, 

Syracuse  (clr'-d-ibuii).  The  greatest  Greek  colony 
in  Sicily,  Is  believed  to  have  replaced  an  older 
Phenlcian  trading  post  which  obtained  Its  name 
from  a  marsh  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus  called 
Syraeo,  "to  stink." 

Syracnse.  City  In  Onondaga  County,  New 
Yoric,  named  tor  the  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  after 

SLHsing  through  the  names  of  Bogardus  Comers, 
iiaii,  South  Salina,  Cossltt's  Comers,  and  Coiintii. 
In  1820,  Its  present  name  was  adapted  at  the  miff 
geetion  of  John  Wilkinson,  its  first  postmaster. 

Syria  (rtr--t-<l).  Now  called  Surittm  by  the 
Turks  and  Persians,  is  the  clsAleal  name  which 
replaced  the  older  name  Aram,  "the  highlands." 


le  when  Aram  was 
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thoukbt  to  b«  the  Uod  of  tte  deitv  Assur  or  ABshur, 
but  it  la  now  believed  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
the  former  capital  Asaur,  a  city  oo  the  TigriH,  aa 
Accadian  name  meaning    the  water  bank." 

TabltbA  (Ub'-l-IU).  A  female  name,  from 
Tabltha,  the  Aramgaan  name  of  a  Chriatian  female, 
Hebreir  Mbio,  "a  gaielle."  Calmet,  who  tranaiatn 
the  name  "wild  soat  or  kid,"  naya  the  Syriac  word 
tiMiha  BlgDiGes  ''clear  sighted. "     Lai.,  Tabitlia. 

TabrU  (lA-brSI').  The  commerelal  capital  of 
Persia,  was  the  claiaicsl  and  medieval  Taurls,  "the 


Tafiis  (U'-ffOa)  or  Tejo  {la'-zMb).  Name  of  the 
longest  river  In  the  Spauish  peainaula,  means  "the 
fish  river." 

T»Mequah  (M-fiUftDd').  Former  capital  of  Indian 
Territory,  la  a  Cherokee  Indian  word  and  properly 
spelled  according  to  their  pronunciation  Is  Taltktoa. 
The  word  as  it  stands  probably  means  "place  of 
two  large  towns." 

TkI  Hataal  (buA  md-Ajtl')  or  Ta]  Hehal  (UUA  mj- 
hal').  The  famous  mausoleum  erected  at  Agra, 
InditL  by  Bhah  Jehan  for  his  favorite  wife.  It 
literally  means  "gem  of  buildings." 

TalladegB  {UlJA-di'-ad),  Ala.  A  Creek  Indiail 
word,  italue-atim,  "the  border  town." 

TaUahaisee  luO-U-hO^-ii).  City  In  Florida,  so 
named  because  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site 
of  Indian  cornfields  lu  remote  times.  An  Indian 
word  meaning  "old  town." 

Tallahatchie  lUU-ld-kOeh'-l).  County  In  Uisris- 
sippi,  named  from  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Yazoo  River  In  the  same  Stat«.  An  Indian  word 
meaning  "river  of  the  rock." 

TallapoasB  (td^U-fxR'-ad).  River  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  Kiving  name  to  a  county  In  Alabama  and 
a  city  In  HaraJdon  County,  Georgia.  An  Indian 
word  meaning  "swift  current,"  or,  according  to 
aome  authorities,  "stranger,"     newcomer." 

Tampa  [lim'-pd).  Bay  and  city  on  the  west 
coast  of  Florida.  From  the  Indian  word  IHmpi, 
"close  to  It,  near  It."  It  was  called  by  De  Boto 
Espirilu  Sanio,  "Holy  Ghoat." 

Tarragona  ^(dr-rd-^-nd).  Name  of  an  impor- 
tant Spanish  city,  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Tai^ 
raco,  ''The  citadel  or  palace." 

Tarrjluwik.  Village  In  Westchester  County, 
New  York.  Hodlfication  of  its  former  name  of 
Terwen,  "wheat  town,"  given  on  account  of  its 
lai^e  crops  of  that  cereal. 

Tarianr  (Ur'-(d-H).  The  old  name,  now  falling 
'  Into  disuse,  for  Turkistan,  the  parts  of  CHitral 
Asia  which  are  inhabited  by  the  Nomands  of 
Turkic  race  called  Tartars  or  Tatars.  The  name  is 
said  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  designation  Tha-ta, 
"robbers,"  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  the  monsols. 

Tasmania  (tiii-md'-nl-d).  Named  after  Abel 
Tasman,  who  dlacovered  it  In  1642.  It  was  called 
Van  Diemen's  Land  In  honor  of  the  Oovemoi^ 
General  of  the  Dutch  Eaat  India  Company.  The 
change  of  title  was  effected  in  1S63. 

Tay  ((d).  The  largest  river  of  Scotland,  Sows 
from  Loch  Tay,  where,  probably,  was  the  Tamia 
or  PtoUmy,  a  name  explained  by  the  Gaelic  tamh, 
"tranquil,  or  "smooth,"  the  equivalent  of  the 
Pictish  fau  and  the  Cymric  lav,  of  which  an  oblique 
case  mar  be  the  source  of  the  name  Tatia,  givea  by 
Tacitus  to  the  Firth  of  Tay. 

Tenerlte  {tin-tr-if').  One  of  the  Canaries,  is 
a  Portuguese  corruption  of  Chinerfe  or  Tiner/e,  the 
name  of  the  last  Guanche  chief.  From  Itji  snow- 
clad   peak,    the   Ramans   called   it   Nivaria,    the 

Tributary  of  the  Ohio  River,  which 

j>  a  State  of  the  Union.     Three  dit- 

i   derivations   are   given   the   name.     From 
TanoM,  the  name  of  the  moat  Important  village  of 


gh^  D 


the  Cherokee  Indians:  &om  an  Indian  word  mean- 
ing "a  curved  spoon  ;  or  from  Taenaa,  an  Indian 
tribe  of  the  Watchesan  family. 

Tenochtltlan  lUn-Och-Ul-i&n').  The  chief  dty  of 
the  Aitece,  occupying  the  site  of  the  modem  city 
of  Mexico. 

Terence  (ttr'-im).  From  the  Latin  name  Tereo- 
tius.  Macrohlus  says  the  name  of  the  Terentia 
Oens  is  derived  by  Varro  from  tiie  Bablne  word 
UrenuM,  soft. 

Teresa.    See  Theresa. 

Terra  Hanle  (tlr'-e  hst.  French,  OT-tOf).  (Sty 
Id  Indiana,  built  upon  a  bank  sixty  feet  above  Om 
river.     French  words  meaning  "high  land." 

Terry.  A  masculine  name  derived,  like  the 
French  name  Thierry,  from  Theodorio. 

Texas.  From  a  small  tribe  of  Indiana  that 
inhabited  avUlage  called  Tehai,  meaning  "friendly." 
Also,  "the  place  of  protection,"  in  reference  to  the 
fact  that  a  colony  of  French  refugees  were  afforded 
protection  here  by  General  Lallemonl  in  1817. 

Thadens,  Thaddeiu  (thdd'-l^aa,  IhOd-^^Ha). 
From  the  Latin  Thaddaa,  in  turn  from  the  Hebrew, 
"one  who  praises  and  confesses."  II.,  Taddeo; 
Lai;  Thaddeus;  Sp.,  Todeo. 

Thames.  River  In  England  and  America.  (Amer- 
ican, Outmx.  English,  t»mx.)  The  Tame^  of  Caesar, 
is  a  Celtic  name  meaning  the  "tranquil"  or 
"smooth"  river. 

Thebes  Wub*).  In  BoeoUa,  the  Greek  ThAae, 
Is  now  Fheba  or  Phlba.  The  aiU  of  the  acropoUs 
was  a  small  hill,  and  we  learn  from  Varro  that  tsbs 
meant  a  "hill.''  In  the  name  of  the  Egyptisn 
Thebes  we  have  a  Greek  oorruption  of  the  popular 
Egyptian  designation  of  the  city,  which  was  called 
Cope,  "the  capital." 

Theobald  (Oir-O-biOd,  Ob'-aldj.  From  the  Old 
Germaa  Uul-bald,  "strong  or  bold  leader." 
Z>onuA^  Theobald:  Dvtch,  Tlebout;  Fr^  Thibaut; 
Otr.,  Thsobald;  /(.,  Teobaldo;  Lot.,  Theobaldua; 
Sp.,  Teobaldo;  Stc.,  Theobald. 

Tbeodora  (fiii-Ji-de'-rd).  A  feminine  name  de- 
rived from  Theodore. 

Tbeodora  {thV-&-dOr).  From  the  Greek  name 
Theodorus,  signifying  ''the  gift  of  God."  DontsA, 
Theodor;  Outeh,  Theodoras ;  frv,  Theodore;  Or., 
Theodorus;  /(.,  Teodora;  LcK.,  Theodorus;  Port., 
Theodoro;  Run.,  Feodor;  Sp.,  Teodorio;  Sw., 
Theodor. 

Theodorle  (Oa-edT-d-rfk)  or  Theoderlck.  An  Old 
German  name  from  Uut-reiek,  "powerful  lord." 
IhiliJi,  Diederick;  Ft  Theodorio;  Otr.,  Theodo- 
rich  or  Dietrich;  /f., 'leodorico;  Lot.,  Theodoriem 
,Sp.,  Teodorico. 

TheodosU  {thl-^-dif-tkUi).  Feminine  of  Tbeo- 
dofdus.  Gr.,  Theodosie;  tt.,  Teodo^a;  Lai., 
Tbeodosia. 

Theodoslas  (Ui-d-dd'-sAI-Oi).  From  the  Greek, 
-.eaning  "given  by  God."  .Fr.,  Theodose;  It., 
Teodoafo;  Lai    Theodoslua;  Sp-,  Teodoeio. 

Thaophllai  (aa-df-^'Ot).  From  the  Greek  name 
signifyiae  "a  friend  of  God."  Danith,  Gottlieb; 
i>ufcA,  Theophilus'  Pr.  Theophile;  /(.  Teofilo; 
Lai..  Tbeophllus;   Port.,  Theophllo;   8p.,  Teofilo. 

Theresa   (lA<M^-«l).     Piobsbly  from  the  Greek 

Theriso,  "to  reap  or  gather  In  the  crop."     DvUh, 

Thereala;      Fr.,     Therese;      Ger.,      Therese;       It., 

ima;    Lai.,    Theresa;    .Sp.,   Teresa;    Sw.,   Tho> 

Thermopylae  (lAft'-miJp'-II^).  It  means  "the 
defile  of  the  warm  springs." 

Thlan-shan  (M-dn'-oAOn').  Chinese,  meaidng 
"the  celestial  mountains." 

Thibet  or  Tibet  («^-«,  «-5«t').  Supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Thupo,  "high  country,  the  country 
of  the  Than,  a  people  who  founded  an  empire  there 
=-  the  Sixth  Century. 
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it  each  other,  to  decide  b  conteat.    The  fi| 


BUiglleh  were  be»ten. 

ThoolBB  (Uim'-a*).  From  tn  Aramaio  word, 
meuhie  "a  twin."  iJontcA,  Thomaa;  DuUA, 
Tboma»^  Or.,  Thomaa;  Oer.,Theaaaa-Fr.,  Thomas; 
Hungarum,  Tanuu;  It.,  Tomroaeo;  Lot.,  Tbomnsj 
PciiA,  Tomui ;  Port.,  Thomas  or  Thomar : 
Sp.,  Tomaa;  Su.,  Thomaa. 

Thrace.  From  tho  Greek  trachtu,  meaning  "the 
rough  laud." 

Thiusdar<  The  day  of  Thor,  the  eon  o(  Odin 
(or  Wotlin)  and  the  Ood  of  Thmider. 

Tiber  (n'-Mr.  Italian,  rnwre)-  WaatheRonum 
TtberU.  From  the  name  of  the  river  iru  derived 
the  Homaa  name  Tiberius. 

Tlbertui  (d-W-rl-fii).  Means  "of  the  Tiber." 
^,  TIbera;  II.,  Tibmio;  Lai.,  Tiberius. 

TIcondemKa  l^-klin-dtr-o'-gd),  N.  T.  Indian 
Cluonderaga,  (defying  "biswllng  water,"  from  the 
Dolse  of  the  rapids  In  the  outlet  of  Lake  Qeorge  ae 
It  fall*  Into  Lake  Champlala. 

»M  Tnrtfa  (M-ir'-r4  dtl/wa'-gO).     Spanish 


lei  FiMO  (I 
of  fire.'^ 


for  "land  of  fire.' 


"■wiftDeas,"  for  among  the  Hedea  tigrit  means  "an 

Tlmsthy  {Om'-B-VtC).  From  the  Oniek  name 
■tcnlfring  "honoring  or  worshlfdng  Qod."  Danith, 
Tunotheue;  Dutch,  Timotheiu;  Ft.,  Tlmothn; 
Otr.,  Tlmotheus;  Or.,  Timotheoe;  It.,  TImoteo; 
lol.,  Timotheua;  Port.,  Timotheo;  iSp.,  Tumoteo; 
8w.,  Timotheua. 

Tippecanoe  (tlp-f>»sfcd-n«')  Slver,  Ind.  From  the 
T"'^'»"  name  given  to  a  fish  living  In  this  stream. 


the  peninsula  ol  Copacabaca,  South  America.  It 
was  a  sacred  place  of  the  Iucbb,  and  "the  birth- 
place of  the  Sun,"  according  to  one  of  their  IcscDds. 

Titus  Ifl'-tHl).  From  the  Greek  name  tdgiflfyinK 
"honored."  Fr.,TiU;  Gtr.,  Titus;  /(.,  Tito; 
Lo(,,  Titus;  Sp.,  Tito. 

Tobago  ((iT-U'-yAI  Island.  So  called  bv  Colum- 
bus from  its  fancied  resemblanoe  to  the  TriKieo,  or 
|i)h^l|iig  tube  of  the  aborl^nee,  whence  the  wiord 
tabaeeabaa  been  derived. 

Tobias  [W-U'-oj  or  Tob7  (W-til)'  From  the 
Hebrew  tMt-moK,  which  has  been  variously  ren- 
dered "Ood's  goodneaa"  and  "dlBtinguIahed  of  the 
Lord."  DaniA,  Tobias'  Dvith,  Tobias;  Fr., 
Toble;  0(r.,Tobiaa;  /!.,  Tobla;  Lot.,  Tobias;  Sp., 
Tobiaa. 

Tokla  or  Tokyo  (U'-M-«}.  The  capital  of  Japan, 
Is  the  "Eastern  Capital,"  In  contra-disUnctlon  to 
SaHeio,  the  "Weetern  Capital."  Fonnerly  called 
Yeddo. 

Toledo  ita-lt-de.  Spanish,  t^iU'-thS).  The  eaid- 
tal  of  Oothio  Spain,  was  the  Roman  Tolttvin,  a 


Ttnnas.    See  Thomas. 

TomblBbee  Blver,  Ha.  From  the  Choctaw 
Ionian  word  itutr^Siihpi;  the  literal  translation 
would  be  "an  undertaker,"  it  being  a  name  f^ven 
■  "  ' '  n  of  the  tribe  who  were  emplo™d  In 
sa'' 


id   Thomas,    probably   familiarly 

Tom." 
__     lUn-kln').    ChincM     Tang-kinii,     the 
.__    I.,  -tr  i.j%    ■«■ ^j^  Indian  word. 


Taptakae,  " 

ToTODtO    lH>-r 

tha  United  Bta 


Now  the  capital  of  the  Oan*- 

dian  province  of  Ontario.  The  name  at  fiivt  d»- 
uotea  the  country  of  the  Huron  tribe  to  which  the 
Bay  of  Toronto  gives  aeceea.  Here  a  Fivnch  trad- 
ing poet  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  prcaent  city,  and 
cJled  Fort  Toronto.  In  i793  the  name  waa 
changed  to  York  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Yorlc,  but 
in  1834,  the  old  name  Toronto  was  revived. 

Torrea  (Or'-rlt)  Btralt.  Owes  ita  designation  to 
its  position  near  the  eijuator,  the  word  (orrei,  from 
the  Latin  toridus,  signifying  "parched." 

*«•*>■•.•-     lUr-i^-gOz)    Islanda,    Fla.     SpanUi 


Toakm  (Ue'-{5n.  French,  I0-Un'),  French  dty, 
is  from  the  ancient  TtUmium  or  Ttio  Martuta, 
named  after  its  founder. 

Toynbee  (toin'-bl)  HalL  An  InatltutloD  In 
Whltechapel,  London,  founded  In  186S,  a>  tho 
outcome  of  plans  set  on  foot  1^  the  memboa  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  univeialUee  "to  provida 
education  and  the  means  of  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment for  the  people  of  the  poor  districts  of  London," 
etc. 

Trafalgar  {.trUf-Ol'-gOr)  aquare>  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal squares  In  London,  about  one  and  on»4iaU 
miles  west  by  south  of  St.  Paul's.  It  contains  the 
Nelson  monument,  and  the  site  of  Charing  GroM 
and  the  National  Oaileiy  facee  on  It. 

Transvaal  {tritu-vOi').  That  territory  beyood 
the  River  Vaal. 

Traverse  Bay.  Hleh.  Named  by  Blarquetta 
Petit  Traverse  and  Grand  Trsverwi  iittlt^  amall. 
and  large  breadth  or  crossings :  applied  to  it  being 
nearer  to  cross  the  bay  than  Eoilow  along  the  ■horea. 

TrebUond  (frJM-iAfufV  From  the  Greek  tnf 
petut,  "the  table,"  so  called  from  its  form. 

Trenton,  N.J.  First  called  Trent  roicn,  ■□  named 
from  Col.  William  Trent  of  Philadelphia,  a  speaker 
of  the  houee  of  aaeembly  in  1720. 

Trloiuuii  Grand  (or^tn  trt-i-nOn').  A  small  palace 
at  Versailles  of  only  one  etory  but  considerable 
length,  built  by  Louis  XIV.  for  Hme.  de  If  alntenon, 
and  since  used  by  eucceeelve  French  eoverelgna  aa 
a  private  reeidenee. 


neo-claBei(^  villa  In  the  park  at  Venaillee,  b 
Louis  XV.,  and  closely  aaeoclated  with  the  m 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  whoee  favorite  abode  it  w 

Trinidad  {(rfn-l-d4<f .  Spanish,  tr«-n«-lhdtk').  So 
named  by  Colimibus  from  its  three  peaks,  embls- 
matio  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Tristram  (trls^tram).  From  the  Latin,  meaalng 
"sorrowful."     L(i(.,  Tristramus;  Port.,  Tristao. 

Troy.  N.  T.  Prior  to  present  name  known  a* 
Vandtrhtydtn't;  the  name  Troy  adopted  at  a  town 
meeting,  January  6,  I7S9,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Christopher  Hutton. 

Tsarskoeaelo  (Wlr'-«A:«-y« ivMdn.  Atownintha 
govermnent  of  St.  Petenburg,  Kua^a,  about  fifteen 
miles  south  of  St.  Petersbuif.  It  contains  a  farooua 
Imperial  palace,  a  favorite  summer  residence  of  the 


leaning    black  spring. 

Tuesday.     Devoted  to  Tiw,  the  god  of  war. 

Tulare  (WB-Mr'.  SpanBih,  tOtfW-rO)  Lake,  CaL 
Called  by  the  Spaniards  Lagana  Qroiula  it  lorn 
Tiiiare*,  from  a  dense  growth  c^  "tule"  found  In  its 
waters  and  on  the  sboree. 

Tnnls  (fC'-nIt).  Anciently  known  as  T'tmsnAn*, 
"the  land  of  the  Tunes." 

Turanian  (IH-r/^-nl-an,).  A  l^endary  ancertor 
of  the  Turks.  The  word  la  loosely  and  Indefinit^y 
used  to  dedgnate  a  family  of  langnagea  and  alao 
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Tha  couDtry  of   the 
)   of   the   Ottonun 


«  hllU.'' 

TnAeitan   (tatr-UU^On'). 
Turka.    BaeTuriMv, 

Twkey.  The  EnglUi  ni 
Ejinplr^  kppflsrt  to  huve  been  aenvea  inxu  xuiuia, 
the  Lntiniied  (orm  of  the  AnUa  name  iU-TurJtiVnA, 
the  "land  of  the  Turka."  Turkeatan  ta  Ceatral 
A^&  la  a  Fentan  form  of  the  aaiXM  oame,  deootlDg 
th«  laud  occupied  bv  the  Uabeka,  the  Kinhia,  the 
TuraoiuMU,  and  other  Turkic  race*.  The  name 
Turk  haa  been  euppoeed  to  be  a  comiption  of  the 
najae  Tti-kiu  of  the  Chlneaa  hUtorlaiw,  or  from  the 
Aiabie  turfcur,  "robbers."  It  la  probably  a  Tartar 
ward  meaning  "brave." 

TtucakMiM  (Mtf-Jbd-IdD'-Mi).  Countr  aod  dtr  In 
Alabama  named  for  an  Indian  obid,  the  name 
tneanlni  "black  warrior." 

Toaeanr  (K^-ld^l.  It.,  Toaoana).  Bean  the 
name  of  ita  ancient  bihabitante  the  ToMci  or  Etnuei. 
The  Etniecana  were  called  Tyrrhtni  by  the  Oreeka, 
whetwe  the  name  Tyirfaenian  Sea,  pven  to  that 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  Ilea  between  the 
mainland  and  the  lalande  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
the  Oieeka  of  Cunue  and  of  Sicily  encountering 
tbon  bj  aea  and  the  Romans  by  land. 

Tnak^ee  {tUt-W-gl).  Town  In  Macon  County 
Alabama.  Probably  derived  from  the  Indian  word 
toMtigi,  "wairioTi.'' 

Toxcdo  (HU»^-4U}.  A  few  plaeea  In  the  United 
Blatcs  bear  this  Indian  name,  which  undoubtedly 
la  derived  from  P'Umic-taet-Untgh,  meaning  "the 
place  of  beara." 

Ulraaea  (yH-Jb'-Ji).  A  moaoullue  baptlamal 
name,  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  Odyttnu,  "to 
cauee  pain."  Ft,,  Ulyne;  (Jr.,  Odymnu;  It, 
Ulive;  Lot.,  Ulynea  or  Ulyxee. 

Cmadlla  (o-md-tU'-Id).  River  and  county  In 
Oregon,  said  by  some  to  be  named  for  a  tribe  of 
Indiana.  Others  state  that  It  ia  derived  from 
V-a-lal-Ui,  meaning  "the  sand  blew  bare  in  heape," 
thia  part  of  the  country  having  ridgee  of  aand 
alternating  with  bare  ground. 

Umbacofl  (Hm-bS'-flig).  Lake  lying  partly  in 
New  Hampshire  and  partly  in  Maine.  An  Indian 
word,  aald  to  mean  "doubled  up."  Other  authori- 
Uea  favor  "clear  lake,  shallow,  or  "great  waters 
near  another." 

Una  (S'-nd).  A  Qaellc  feminine  name,  oorrupted 
from  Winifred. 

"Unter  den  Linden  ((Bn'-Or  iSn  tln'-dtn).  A 
famous  street  In  Beriln  which  entends  from  the 
Brandenbutf  Qate  eaatwHrd  aljout  three-fiftlis  of  a 
mile.  Bordering  It  are  the  imperial  and  princely 
Mda«e^  the  university,  the  academy,  th«  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  eto.    It  literally  means  "under 


Ural 


al  fya'-rol).  The  chain  dividlhg  Europe 
iram  Ana,  means  the  "girdle"  Or  "belt," 
wnil-tau,  being  a  Turkic  word  meaning  a  "  moun- 
tain chain,"  while  urr  means  a  "chain  in  Ostiah. 
The  Ru^ans  coll  the  Ural  Mountaina  by  the 
translated  name  Poyaa,  the  "girdle."  The  moun- 
talM  have  riven  their  name  to  the  RJver  Ural, 
which  flown  from  them  Into  the  Caspian. 

Urban  (<ir'-6an).  From  the  Latin  urbantu,  signi- 
fying "civil,  courteoufl,  polite,  refined";  literally, 
M  or  belonging  to  a  city  (urbs),  DaniMi,  Urban; 
DulA,  UriwnuH  or  Urbaan'  Fr.,  UrbE^n:  G«r., 
Urbaii;  A.,  Urbano;  Lol.,  Urbanus;  5p.,  Urbano; 
8w.,  Urban. 

Uriah  <a-rl'-ii).  From  the  Hebrew,  meaning 
"light  of  Jehovsji,"  or  "fire  of  the  Lord."  Ft., 
VWs  Otr.,  Urias;  11.,  Uriaj  Lai.,  Urias. 

Ursula  lUr'-MJdX  A  feminine  name  derived 
tramtbeLBtinur*ul(i,"ayoungor  nnall she-bear." 
DutA,  Unula:  Fr.,  Urwle;  Oer.,  Ursula;  /(., 
Umila;  LaL,  Umila;  Sp.,  Ursula;  Su>.,  Umilo. 

Vwtmumr     (3fi^-r»-tM.    Spaniirii,    «>-r«i-guA'). 


,.y«i- 


UUca  {ii'-a-kA). 

.he  ancient  city  la , ^ 

County,  Miasourl,  and  Hinda  County,  Hla^aalppI, 
and  village  In  Maoomb  Cauniy,  Michigan,  named 
.for  the  above. 

Uiilah  (jif-sl'-d).  From  the  Hebrew,  dgnifying 
the  "strength  of  the  Lord."     Lot.,  Usiiu. 

Valenck  (vd-Un'-iM-d.  Spanish,  od-Un'-tUyl). 
City  in  Spain,  was  the  ancient  Valentla,  "the 
powerful." 

TalMMtamea  <iid-»n-«l-«ni'.  French,  iid-Jan-s»- 
tn'),  also  Talensa  and  Valence.  Sud  to  have 
been  named  after  the  weatem  Roman  emperor, 
Valentlnlan. 

Talentlna  (ndl-fn-tl'-nd).  Feminine  name  de~ 
rived  from  Valentlae. 

Valentine  (vOl'-tn^n).  A  name  derived  from 
St.  ValenUoe,  from  the  Latin  Vnlentinua,  of  or 
•--'---■--  to  Valantia,  one  of  the  ancient  namee  of 
c,  bibo  of  towns  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sardinia, 
nuu  the  sppellatiou  of  a  Koddess  worshifwd  aC 
Orieulum  in  Italy;  originally  from  t«J»n«,"puisBa~' 
mighty,  strong.''  Dani»h,  Valentin;  Ih^di,  V 
BdtlJQ;  Ft.,  Valentin;  C«r.,  Vaienthi;  /(.,  Val 
tino;  Lai.,  Vaientlnus;  Part.,  Valentlm;  Sv., 
Valentin;  Sw.,  Valentin. 

Valeria  (nl-U'-rM).  The  femhdoe  of  Valeriiu. 
Ft..  Valerie;  It.,  Valeria;  Lot..  Valeria. 

Valerian  (vd.U'-rt-an).  From  the  Latin  Valtrt, 
"to  be  s^ng,  healthy."  D>Ueh,  Valerianua;  Ft., 
Valerien;  It.rValeriana;  Lai.,  Vaterionua. 

Valerie,    See  Valeria. 

ValleT  Forve.  Village  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvanls,  so  named  because  situAted  at  the 
mouth  of  Valley  Creek,  where  a  forge  was  erected 
In  the  days  antedating  the  Revidutlon,  by  Isaae 
Potts. 

Vancouver  <vdR-b9'-)>*r).  A  rising  city  which 
forma  the  weatem  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  bears  the  name  of  Captain  George  Van- 
couver, R.  14.,  who,  as  a  midshipman  In  Cook's 
last  voyage,  visited  the  coast  In  1776,  and  surveyed 
It  in  l1%2. 

Vancouver  laland.  In  memory  of  Captain  Van- 
couver, a  midshipman  under  Captain  Cook,  who 
discovered  it  in  1792,  while  crulsicig  about  in  search 
of  a  river  on  the  west  coast  of  NarUi  America. 

Vashtl  (Ml«A'-fl).  Feminine  name,  so  called  from 
Vashti,  wife  of  Ahaauerus,  signifying  "bewity, 
goodness." 

Vasili  or  Vasllll.    See  Baall. 

Vatican  (vDiA-ktm).  A  hill  of  Rome,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  opposite  the  Pineian.  On 
It  stands  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  Palace. 

VeliesaeU(i<»n-Is-u«'-M.  Spanish,  sd-nttA-wd'-Id}. 
Expresses  the  Spanish  for  "Little  Venice,"  which 
deelgnation  waa  given  to  this  country  owing  t<   " 

discovery  of  sf —  »- j"--    -^" i-..,:  

after  the  mai 
Adriatic  Sea. 

Venice  (vhi'-ts).  It.,  Veneiia,  Qtr.,  Veoedig. 
Is  the  French  name  for  the  city  founded  by  fup- 
tives  from  the  Roman  province  of  Venetio.  TM 
word  means  "blessed." 


tains  of  the  aouthem  section  Verlnumtj  verl,  "greeb," 
moni,  "mountain,"  and  the  Inhabitants  of  that 
section  in  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1777,  adopted  the  name  for  the  State. 

Veradea  (nfr-d-nV-ltd  or  ■cte-On'-Ve-A).  From 
the  Oreek  word  meaning,  "true  ptoture."  Ft., 
Vero&lque;  It.,  Veronica. 

"■-- (tiir.eflli'.    French,  •fr-ea'-yO),  r 


B  Indian  viUagee  built  upon  pilea 
r  of   the    "Silent   City''  on   the 
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of.    A  f  amouB  royal  palace  in  the  French  city  of  the 


(i>£-*fl'-H-ji«),  Ht.  The  only  active 
be  contioent  of  Europe,  an  '  "' 
^„.~  »^c  .a  the  world,  BitUBted  on  t 
Nrnplen,  Italy.  The  Italian  form  U  V, 
the  Freoch  form  Vefuix,  tho  word  originaUy  meant 
"enutter  of  Bmoke." 

Vlckibuni  ^ty  in  MlaaiaHippi,  named  for 
Nelvitt  Vick,  Its  founder. 

TleloTla  {vik-la' -rf-d).  From  the  Latin,  meaning 
"  victory ."  Fr.,  Vlctoire:  /(.,  Vittona;  Lot., 
Victoria;  Sp.,  Vltoria. 

VlMUlB  (ffWhi'-d).  Oer.,  Wlen;  Fr.,  Vienne. 
Capital  of  Auatro-Hungary,  Origiaally,  Vlndo- 
bona,  a  name  probably  of  Keltic  origin,  meaning 
either  "white  castle,"  or  "town  of  the  Wends." 

nneemui  (vln-aKiu'.  French,  van-tin').  City 
In  Indiana,  named  from  the  tort  built  by  Sieur  de 
VInoennes. 

Vincent  (vin'-afnt).  From  the  Latin  name, 
Vincentius,  from  vinetrt,  "to  conquer,"  Dutch, 
Vincentius;  Fr.,  Vincent;  It.,  Vincente;  Lot., 
Vincentius;   Port,,  Vicente;   Sp,,  Vicente   or  Vin- 

Vto'la    (.A'-H-ld.     Italian,    vl^-la\     A    feminine 
name  derived  from  the  Latin  mola,    a  violet." 
-  Tlotante.     A  feminine  name  derived  from   the 
name  Violet. 

Violet.  A  feminine  name  derived  from  French 
vioUtU,  from  the  Latin,  viola. 

Tloletta.  A  diminutive  of  the  name  Violet,  or 
direct  from  Italian  Violi ' ' 


of  VirginiuB 
VirKli2e;  1 
(inla;  Lot., 


gil;       fl 

wntee  the  poet's  name  Vergilius;  Pierius,  Virgiliun. 
The  name  ha«  been  variously  derived  from  Ver- 
■ciliffi,  the  staJB  called  the  Pleladee,  and  from  virga, 
a  garland  or  laurel," 

VlfvlDia  (vfr-j^'-l-d).     A  Roman  name,  feminine 
"   ' —  "  "'    iroo,  " a  virgin,        DiricA, 

— ,    -..,    .-„ ,    Gtr,,  Vlrgifla;    It.,  Vir- 

;  Lot.,  VitKinla. 
Tiltorla  or  TltorU.     See  Victoria. 
Vivian.    Vyvlan    (rftZ-l-an).      A    Cornish    name 
derived  from  locality,   from  vy-vian,   "the  amall 
water."     Fr.,  Vivien:  Lai.,  VIvianuB. 

VcOga  {■BOO-gi)  The  greatest  European  rivor^ 
bears  a  name  which  is  from  the  Old  Slavonic  wdkai, 
or  woikoia,  "great." 

Wabash  (tsd'-bdiA).  Counties  in  Indiana  and 
niinolB,  river  flowing  through  both  States  and  city 
in  Indiana.  From  the  Indian  word  Vuabaelie, 
"cloud  borne  by  on  equinoctial  wind,"  or,  according 
to  another  authority,  "white  water. 
JVales.     Derived  from  Wealaa,  "toreigni 


B  given  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Invad- 

1  i>_4.~;[,      Wales  is    a  plural 

which   afterwards  ac- 


ers  to  the  

form  denoting  the   peof 
quired  a  territorial  siftDifi 

WaUa  WslU  iw/H'-ld  lolSi'-Ui),  VFaahlDKl<«i-  The 
Indian  waiawala  meaoH  "waving,  throwing  up 
waves,  ripples." 

Wall  of  China,  Great.  A  wall  begun  by  the 
Emperor  Tsib  Chi>hwangti,  211  B.  C,  and  finished 
204  U.  C,  as  a  defense  against  northern  tribes.  Its 
length  is  about  1,500  miles. 

Walloona  (tnflJ-IiiQru').  A  people  found  chiefly  in 
southern  and  SDutheastem  ^l«ium,  aUo  in  the 
neighboring  parte  of  France,  ana  in  a  few  places  in 
Rheinish  Prussia  near  Malraedy.  They  are  de- 
■oended  from  the  ancient  Belgs,  mixed  with  Ger- 
manic and  Roman  elements. 

Wall  Street.  A  street  in  the  lower  part  of  New 
York  City  which  extends  from  Broadway,  opposite 
Trinity  Church,  to  the  East  River,  famous  as  ft 


lord";  literally,  a  "wood-master."  DtilA,  Wou- 
ter;  Ft,,  Oautier;  Ger.,  Walter;  II.,  Gualtetjo; 
Lot.,  Qualterus;  Port.,  Qualter;  Sp.,  Oualterio; 
Sw.,  Waiter. 

Wanaw.  Formeriy  Varsovla  (Polish,  Wan- 
sawa),  takes  its  Slavonic  name  from  a  "castle,"  or 
"fortified  place,"  built  In  the  Ninth  Century  by- 
Conrad,  thilce  of  the  surrounding  palatinate  of 
MaxDVia.  Here  originated  the  mazurek,  a  dance 
of  the  Polish  peasantry,  which  we  call  the  inaiurk&. 

Washlnrton.  The  name  of  two  places  in  Eng- 
land, one  In  Durham  the  other  in  Sussex  (Anglo- 
Saxon  A'ueinnjfotun  and  Waningatun)  which 
■ignifiea  the  (un,  or  "town,"  of  the  Bweannga  or 
Wasslngs.  Prom  the  Durham  viltaoe  the  ancestois 
ol  Georve  Washington,  the  firat  President  of  tha 
United  States  (1789-1797),  are  believed  to  have 
derived  their  territorial  surname.  In  bis  honor  the 
city  of  Georgetown,  in  Maryland,  selected  in  1790 
the  FedCTsJ  capital,  was  renamed  Washing' 


ulied  the  god  of  c 


or  Wodin,  Bometlmi 

Weebawken  (ai-hd'^kin),  N.  J.  From  the  Dela- 
ware Indian  name  lecachin,  "maize  lands." 

WellsbuiK,  W>  Va.  In  honor  of  Aleicander 
Wells,  an  early  settler. 

Western  Beserve,  The.  Wben,  by  the  treaty  of 
1783,  Great  Britain  relinquished  the  territory  aouth 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  east  of  the  MismBd{ipl 
River,  disputes  arose  among  the  States  of  Virginia, 
New  York,  Haasachusetts,  and  Connecticut  aa  to 
the  right  of  occupancy  in  that  locality.  The  dif- 
ficulty was  finally  settled  by  the  cession  of  tho 
whole  to  the  Federal  Government,  but  Connecticut 
reserved  a  tract  of  nearly  4,000,000  acres  on  Lake 
Erie.  That  State  finally  disposed  of  this  in  smaU 
lots  to  colonists,  and  so  accumulated  a  magnificmt 
school-fund. 

Westminster  Hall.  A  structure  adjoining  the 
British  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  west,  forming 
part  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Westminster. 

Westminster  Palace,  London.  The  Uouaes  of 
Parliament.  A  palace  is  supposed  to  have  existed 
at  Westminster  m  the  reign  of  Canute  (1017-35). 
Its  importance,  however,  begins  with  Edward  tlie 
Confessor  (1042-66),  and  the  name  has  been  oon- 
ferred  upon  the  great  legislative  ediGce  of  the 
British  Empire. 

West  Vlivlnla.  See  "Vli^nia"  for  the  word 
Vir^nia;  the  Western  division  of  Virginia  aep^ 
rated  from  the  eastern,  owinA  to  civil  war  isauee, 
as  provided  in  Amnesty  Proclamation  of  President 
Lincohi,  December  8,^  1863,  affecting  section  of 
States  in  rebellion.  Proposed  at  one  time  (o  call 
the  State  Kanawha,  from  Its  principal  river. 

Wetterhom  (jte-Ur-hOnt).  A  mountain  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  canton  of  Bern,  Switieriand,  situsled 
near  Qrindelwald,  fourteen  miles  east'^outheast  of 
Interlaken.     Means,  literally,  "storm  peak." 

Weltln  (vtt-Un').  A  town  in  the  province  <rf 
Saxony,  Prussia,  situated  on  the  Saale,  thirty-two 
miles  northwest  of  Leipsic.  It  contains  the  ances- 
tral castle  of  the  Saxon  line  of  Wettin  from  which 
King  Edward  VII.  of  England  is  dpscended. 

WbeellDg.  City  in  West  Vlrxinia,  so  named 
because  the  Indiana  placed  the  head  of  a  wliite 
victim  on  a  pole  and  gave  the  place  the  name  of 
titeal-ink,  "a  place  of  a  human  haul."  The  preeeot 
name  of  the  place  ia  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 

WhllechatwI.  A  quarter  in  the  eastern  part  of 
London,  Inhabited  by  the  poorer  claasea  and  by 
criminals;  m  c^led  from  Wmleohkpri  Road. 
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Whtteballa  In  modem  London,  the  main 
thoroughfare  between  Trafalger  Square  and  the 
hfiiinnn  of  P&rliunent. 

WUIeloll  Pklace.  A  palace  tn  London,  Eng- 
land, orlglDaUy  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  in  the 
lelgu  of  Henry  III. 

White  Houm,  The.  The  official  residence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  Washington.  It 
ii  a  handaome  mansion  tn  the  English  Renaissance. 
Its  classical  details  ore  sober  and  well  designed, 
both  outside  and  inside. 

White  Mitmitaliii,  N.  H.  Named  from  the  color 
(rf  its  tops;  being  covered  with  snow  (white),  this 
has  always  been  the  groundword  of  various  appella- 
tions. The  first  Enjrlish  explorers  (1632)  called 
them  Tha  Oystel  HMm,  The  Indian  name  was 
Waumbdckel. 

White  Sea.  80  called  from  its  proximity  to  the 
atOTlle  regions  of  snow  and  Ice. 

WhUne;.  Loftiest  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
uamed  for  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  State  geologist  of 
California. 

TUtord.    A  name  corrupted  from  Wilfred. 

Wlirred,  Wilfrid.  This  name  has  been  translated 
"much  peace,"  or  "resolute  peace,"  but  the  name 
la  rather  from  vid-frid,  "powerful  protector." 

Wllbelm.     Bee  William. 

WUhelmlna  (■M-htl-m^-nA).  A  feminine  name 
derived  from  the  Oeiman  name  Wiihdmine,  from 
Wiihiim. 

WUhebnlDe  {iM'-h&'mln'.  GeTinan,  triU-UI-m4'- 
nti.  A  feminine  name  derived  from  Wilhelm.  /(., 
Quglielma. 

Wilkesbam  (tcIUi'-Mr-I).  City  tn  Luseme 
County,  Pennsylvania,  named  for  two  membem  of 
the    BritUh    ParliBmentj    American   aympathiiers, 


Wllkee  aud  Colonef  Baire. 

WUllam.  A  name  corrupted  from  the  Old  Qer- 
mon  name  Wilhdm,  derived  from  well-helm,  "pro- 
tector of  rest,  defender  of  tranquility,"  or  ml-hdm, 
"strong  protector."  Danith,  Wilhelm;  Dutch, 
Willem;  Ft.,  GuiUaume;  Cer,,  WUhehn:  /(., 
GugUelmo;  Lot..  GuliehnusLWilhelmua,  or  WiUiel- 
rous;  Sp.,  Quillenno;  Sic.,  Wilhelm. 

WinUmette  (icU-a'-m«).  River  In  Oregon. 
Indian  word  said  to  have  originally  been  WaUamel, 
derived  from  the  aame  root  as  Walla  Walla  and 
Wsilula;  when  applied  to  water,   meaning 


In  Windham  County,  Coi — 

meaning  a  "good  lookout,"  or,  according  to  another 
authority,  "good  cedar  swomra." 

Wllmlniton.  City  In  Delaware,  the  firesent 
name  a  corruption  of  the  name  WlUmgton,  given  it 
In  honor  of  Thomas  Willing. 

Wllmlniiton,  N.  C.  In  honor  of  the  Earl  of 
Wilmington,  England;  originally  called  Newton. 

Windsor  (irfTi'-BJr).  A  contraction  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  name  WindUaofra,  WimUeaora,  Wen^ 
(fiesori,  or  WinMaore,  is  usually  eTptoined  as  the 
place  by  the  "winding  shore." 

Windsor  Castle.  A  famous  royal  residence, 
founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  extended  by 
his  successors,  especially  by  Edward  III.,  and 
recently  restored  by  Queen  Victoria  as  a  mEmorisl 
of  her  husband.  The  interior  Is  decorated  in  so 
lavish  a  manner  that  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  existing  examples  of  such  work. 

WlnUred  liBin'-U/rld).     A  feminine  name,  which 


-«  '(vrlTfi-fi-tif-ki). '  Lake  In  New 

Hampshire.     Indian  word  mnnepeaauiee,  meaning 
"good  water  discharge,"  or  "the  beauUiul  lake  of 
the  highland." 
1  (loln'-l-plls)  City.    The  e^ltal  of  the 


Canadian  province  of  Manitoba,  Is  built  on  a  spit 
at  the  junction  of  the  Red  River  and  the  Aasinl- 
boine.  whose  united  waters  after  a  couiae  of  forty- 
Sve  miles  reach  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  bean  an 
Algonquin  name  meanlog  the  muddy  water," 
the  water  being  discolored  by  the  Saskatchewan, 
which  brings  down  much  clay  in  solution. 

Wluoua  (u4-n^-nd),  HInn.  A  Dakota  name 
applied  to  the  first  born,  it  a  daughter,  hence, 
"firat  born."     If  a  boy,  he  is  spoken  of  as  Chaikt. 

WlBOOSkl  (tnl-TUias'-M)  River,  Yt.  Composed  of 
two  Algonquin  words  meaning  "land  of  onions." 
The  stream  Is  often  called  the  Onion  Rtver,  also 
French  River,  the  latter  term  from  the  clreum- 
stance  of  this  valley  being  the  line  of  travel  of  tha 
French  and  Indians  (1765). 

Winter  Palace.  An  imperial  palace  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia.  The  inteiior  is  remarkable  for  its 
seriee  of  Russian  historical  paintings  ondportr^ts, 
and  for  the  splendid  state  apartments.  The  crown 
jewels  are  kept  in  this  palace. 

Wlsbr  or  TlsbT  (.ve^-bH).  A  famous  old  town 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Island  of  Gotland,  Sweden. 
It  contains  a  cathedral  and  ruined  ehurebes, 
towers,  and  walls. 

Wlsconslii  {vfia-)c6n'-An}.  From  its  principal 
river  named  by  Marquette  as  Matconnn,  "wild 
rushing  channel,"  changed  to  Ouismnnn,  then  to 
Wisconsin.  Present  spelling  from  a  misprint;  all 
the  early  French  documents  have  Ouisconnn^  or 
ititconaing. 

Wlsiahlclom  (.vAt-tA-hW-m)  Creek,  Pa.  From 
the  Delaware  Indian  word,  misame^Aan,   "catfish 


anu  somctimeB  uie  memDers  uj  nis  Lomiiy,  uie  c 
donnen,  and  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics. 

Worcester  (unKs'.Ur,  luSW-Ur),  Ensland.  From 
the  ancient  Huic-wara-ceaster,  "the  camp  of  the 
Huieci,  or  Hwlccas^"  a  Celtic  tribe. 

Worcester  (vi^-Ur,  wd^y-tlr),  Moss.  County 
and  city  In  Massachusetts,  named  for  the  c«unty  in 
England. 

WODter,     See  Walter. 

Wyoming  (vA-G'-mlng).  Name  carried  to  the 
West  by  emigrants  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  in  Its  native  location,  the 
word  derived  from  the  Delaware  expreemon, 
Maughtoaituiame,  meaning  "the  large  plains." 

Tadkln  (yOd'-kin).  County  In  North  Carolina, 
siUd  to  be  named  for  a  trihe  of  Indians,  though 
some  authorities  favor  the  idea  that  It  was  named 
for  an  early  settler. 

TanB-lse-Klanc  (vdnff-M-a-dnff')  River.  "The 
BOD  of  the  great  water.''^ 

Tankee.  This  word  is  believed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  en- 
deavored to  pronounce  the  word  English,  which 
they  render^  "Yeughees,"  whence  the  word 
Yankee. 

Tankton  (ylingk'-tiln),  fioulli  Dakota.  From  the 
Dakotah  Indian  word,  eyanlc~lim-iaaii,  "people  of 
the  sacred  or  spirit  lake." 

Yaioo  (j/Oz'-dO).  County  and  river  In  Miaslsdppl, 
named  for  a  tribe  of  Indians,  the  name  said  to  mean 
' '  to  blow  on  an  instrument  ;  another  definition  Is 
given  as  "the  ruins." 

Yellow  Sea.  From  the  color  of  the  water  caused 
by  the  nature  of  its  muddy  soil. 

Yellowstome.  River  In  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
Name  derived  from  its  original  French  name,  Roche 
jaune,  "yellow  rock  or  stone,"  though  by  some  said 
to  be  from  ths  Indian  mi-iai-a-da-zi,  "rock  yellow 

Yemassee  (yKm-d-s^)  River,  Oo.  From  a  tribe 
of  Indians,  Yamsssi,  signifying  "peaceable." 

Yenisei  (ytn-t-ni'-i).  The  great  river  of  Siberia, 
also  written  Jenissy,  Qeniseia,  or  Oeliaay,  ha*  been 

ISiti7ec,CkX)'^lt" 
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sxpUlned  u  "the  WKter  vhlch  flom  down,"  or 
the  river  whlcb  "brings  down  ice." 

TokohamK  {viJce-h&'-ma).  Now  the  chief  port 
in  Japan,  was  before  1S54  m  Bmall  fiahinR  vilWe. 
The  name  ia  believed  to  mean  the  "cross  shore. 

Tooken  (vOnpJc'-frz).  City  in  New  York,  named 
tor  a  manor  house  built  by  the  Dutch,  the  word 
lUMUiiiig  "yuung  lord,"  and  Srst  applied  In  this 
country  to  Adrlen  Van  der  Douck,  a  patentee. 

ToTk  Blver,  Va.  After  the  Duke  of  York;  prior 
to  thl<  it  was  noted  on  the  maps  as  Bait  River. 
The  Indian  name  was  PamatvnJcee  or  Famaunk, 

Toiemlte  {yB-whn'-U-e).  An  Anglicized  or  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  Indian  A-hom-e-la,  meaning 
"grliily  bear";  supposed  to  have  lieen  the  title  erf 
a,  chSef ,  and  generally  ^plied  to  a  tribe  that  inhab- 
ited the  region. 

TovgbiOKheny  (^Jf-M-g^-nl)  BlTcr.  Penn.     From 


loundabout  _ . 

Tonngibnm.  City  in  Ohio,  named  for  John 
Young,  an  early  reddent. 

Tiwaantl_(l;h^-An'-A).  City  in  Michigan,  named 
for  a  Greek  prince. 

Tncatan  {yas-ka-Un').  A  compound  Indian 
word  meaning  "what  do  you  sayT"  which  was  the 
oolv  aoiwer  the  SpanlardH  could  obtain  from  the 
natives  to  their  Inquiries  eonceming  a  desoriptloD 
of  the  country. 

Tnkon  (yOB'-kdn)  Blver,  Alaska.  Named  from 
the  YakuU,  a  Tartar  tribe. 

Tuste  (!/«H'-a).  A  convent  In  Sp^n,  «««t  of 
Plasencia.  It  is  noted  as  the  place  of  retirement 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  after  his  abdication. 

Zaccben*  (iJk-«'-asV  From  the  Hebrew  Zak- 
kay,  "pure,  innocent.  Others  render  it  "pure  of 
the  Lord,"  making  the  last  letter  stand  for  Yah, 
fr.,  Zachee;  It     Zacheo;  Lot.,  Zaccheus. 

Zacbarlata  (t^-d-ri'-d).  From  the  Hebrew 
Zakhar-Yah,  meaning  "remembering  the  Lord." 
Danith,  Zachsrisa;  Dutch,  Zacharisa;  Ft.,  Zach' 
arie;  (Per.,  Zacharias-  II.,  Zaceaiia;  Lot,,  Zachariss; 
iSp.,  Zacarias;  5u.,  ZacnaHsfl. 

Zacbar7  (aU'-d-rl).  Same  derivation  as  Zacha- 
tlah. 


Zadok  (zd'-fJOt).  Uesns"rlghtcatiB."  A.,  ZMloe; 

Lai.,  Zsdocua. 

Zambeil  {tim-baf-H,  Pop.,  tUm-bf-tt).  Is  the 
"great  river"  of  Eastern  Africa,  whose  upper 
waters  and  chief  affluents  are  called  Jambaji  •nd 
Lusmbesi,  dialectic  forms  of  the  same  name. 

ZanesTtUe  (lan^-vU).     City  in  Ohio,  name-*  '-— 
Ebeneier  Zane,  who,  with  John  Holntire,  foi 
the  city. 


Afrit 

African  coast  south  of  the  River  Jubb.  Zanzibar 
is  a  Portuguese  form  of  the  Arabic  Zaniebor,  which 
Is  itself  a  corruption  of  the  Perdan  Zanzibar,  or 
ZcTtmiebar,  which  means  the  coast  or  "region  of  the 
blacks,"  the  name  being  formed  like  Hindubar,  the 
land  of  the  Hindus,  or  Malebar,  the  land  of  the 

Zealand  {tt'-tand).  In  Netherlands,  "land  aiu^ 
rounded  by  the  sea." 

Zebukm  ItH/'O-len).  From  the  Hebrew,  naean- 
Ing  "dwelling."    J^,,  Zabulon;  Lot.,  Zabulon. 

Zeno  (t^iiB).  Fn>m  the  0[«ek  2«iis.  fy., 
Zenon;  Or,,  Zenon;  It.,  Zenone. 

Zenobia  (xX-nA''bVd).  Feminine  form  from  Zeus. 
Fr,,  Zenoble;  Gtr,,  Zenobia;  IL,  Zenobla;  Iitl., 
Zenobia. 


'city  of  David."      Now  used  symbolically  cri  the 
Christian  church  and  of  heaven. 

Zoe  <mS'-^  or  tS).     From  the  Greek  name,  dgni- 

fying  "life." 


"the  town  of  the  Thuricii."  who  built  it  after  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  AttJIa. 

Zurder  Zee  (.A'-der  it.  Dutch  Miri'-dtr-M).  Ex- 
presses the  Dutch  for  the  "Soutd  Sea,"  in  relation 
to  the  North  Sea  or  Qerman  Ocean. 

Zwlnier  (Imlng'-fr).  A  famous  museum  in  Dres- 
den. Its  picturs-gatlery  contains  about  2,500 
pslntingB,  also  collections  of  drawings,  oasts,  etc. 
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Xeivspapers.    Newspapen  first  came  into 
exiateDce  when  the  reports  of   the  Roman  ' 
perial  army  were  transmitted  to  the  gonerali.  _ 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  tor  the  actual  news- 
paper we  are  indebted   to   Germany,   where  in 
Ai^bura,  Vienna,  Ratisbon,  and  Nuremburg,  it 
was,  early  in  the  Fifteenth  Centuiy,  the  practice 
t«  issue  news  sheets  in  the  form  of  letter.     Y  ' 
the  first  newspaper  that  at  all  covered  the  sai 
idea  as  those  of  the  present  day.  was  issued 
Venice,  by  order  of  the  Venetian  Government 
1666,  and  called  the  Noiiziti  ScritU.    At  fii 
they  were  not  printed,  but  written  out,  and 
hung  up  in  various  public  places,  where  the  peo- 

¥le  could  read  them  on  payment  of  a  small  i~  '~ 
he  first  actual  Englbh  newspaper  was 
Wetkly  News  of  1S22,  edited  and  published  by 
Nathutiel  Butler.  The  London  Weekly  CouratU 
came  out  in  the  same  year.  The  first  daily  paper 
was  the  Daily  Courajit,  which  appeared  printed 
on  one  side  only,  in  17C^.  The  first  newspaper 
published  in  America  was  PMiek  Occwrenou 
(1690),  followed  in  1704  by  the  Boalon  A^eios- 
LelUr  and  the  Bosbm  Oazetie. 

Oddfellows.  A  large  and  extensively 
ramified  friendly  society,  baving  its  headquarters 
in  Manchester.  It  was  orisin^y  an  association 
of  a  convivial  kind,  modeled  on  freeraaBonry, 
and  still  retains  watchwords  and  secret  signs. 
It  assumed  its  present  fonn  at  a  convention  in 
Manchester  (1813),  and  has  spread  widely  in 
Britain  and  elsewhere.  The  unparalleled  pros- 
perity of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  the  United 
Stat^  has  excited  the  wonder  of  the  leading 
men  in  all  fraternal  or^nizations.  The  ^t 
lodge  was  organized  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April 
26,1819;  in  IS25  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
SUtes  was  formed.  In  1839  there  were  fifteen 
grand  lodges,  135  subordinate  lodges,  11,000 
members;  in  1893  over  800,000  members,  and 
8,000  lodges- and  at  present  in  excess  of  1,396,000 
members.     The   American   system   has  become 

eipular  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
nd,  Sweden,  Denmark;  sJso  in  Canada,  Mex- 
ico, West  Indies,  South  America,  Australia,  and 
Japan.  The  total  relief  paid  by  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  up  (o  the  present, 
is  over  S5, 113,000. 

Panic,  Though  the  word  is  now  applied  to 
a  financial  atringency,  it  originated  on  the  battle- 
field of  Marathon.  It  will  be  remembered,  in 
that  renowned  encounter,  that  a  mere  handful 
of  Greeks  put  a  vast  multitude  of  Persians  to 
flight,  and  the  honor  of  the  victory  was  all  given 
to  the  god  Pan,  who  smoto  the  Persians  with 
sudden  and  unaccountable  fright.  They  lost  all 
sense  or  reason,  and  this  condition  of  affiura  took 
its  name  from  the  god  who  was  supposed  to 
cause  it.     It  was  a  Pan-ic. 

Pawnbroker's  aign.  This agn,  popularly 
known  as  "three  balls,"  was  taken  from  that  of 
the  Italian  bankers,  generally  called  Lombards, 
who  were  the  first  to  open  pawn-ahops  in  England 
for  the  relief  of  temporary  distress.  The  greatest 
of  the  Lombards  were  the  celebrated  and  eventu- 
ally princely  house  of  the  Medici  of  Florence. 
Tney  bore  pills  on  their  shields  (and  those  pills, 
as  was  usual  then,  were  gilded),  in  allusion  to 
the  professional  origin  from  which  they  had 
obtamed  the  name  of  Medici.    Whence  their 
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In  168St  in  Fnnoe,  Urc«  numbcn  peruhed ;  at  Lyana 
aloag  60.000  died. 

In  IBM.  at  Napln,  the  plafuc  rued  with  luoh  Tiolence 
that  it  arried  oS  400.000  penona  m  lix  monlbc;  it  had 
bMn  broufht  by  a  truiaport  with  K>ldien  on  board  from 


and  night :_ 


1-  the 


I  of  inff 


I  the  great  £n  of  London  in  1666 

nity.  60.000  pariahed  by 
a  Blup  (ram  the  Levant. 


n  1790, 

thepiasue. -■ 

In  1741  and  1743  New  Y< 
TClkiir  fever. 

In  1743  Uenina  wna  niva«ed  by  the  placue. 

In  llflO  an  awlul  placua  prevailed  in  Syria. 

In  1773  infaetioua  dial«mpa  in  Penia;    80.000  died 
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In  1791  and  17BS  yellow  fever  awept  alone  the 
Mltfc  Coaat  of  North  America. 

:n  1798  yellow  fever  is  Baltimon.  Fbiladelpbia,  and 
w  York;  in  the  Utter  eity  one  out  of  every  twenty- 
eadied;  in  and  about  Philadelphia  aevers]  thouaanda 
d  —  117  in  one  day,  aod  fiO.OOO  out  of  70.000  inhabit- 


In  180O.  at  Horoeeo,  l.SOO  died  In  one  day,  and  the 
plane  continned  to  lage- 

In  1804  and  ISOft  peiUlenDe  in  Bpeia  and  Gibimltar. 

InlBMfeltowfeverin  North  American  portBL37,000out 
of  a  talal  population  of  70,000  Sed  fmn  New  York  CSty . 

In  1813,  at  Malta,  [earful  ravogee  by  plocue. 

In  1814  ptacu"  dcKilatsd  Aaia  Minor,  Palestine,  and 
Qindan  Arenipelafo;  Bmyma  loat  30,000. 

In  181«  plague  raged  at  Naplea;      ,    , 

In  1817  the  apaamodis  or  Aautic  eholem  appeared  in 
India,  at  Jeaaon.  a  town  about  a  hundred  tmlea  north' 
MM  of  Calcutta. 

In  1817  the  city  of  Calcutta  ma  attacked  by  ebolera, 
and  ita  ravagea  bood  extended  to  Behar,  Benary,  Alla- 
habad, Lucknow,  Delhi,  and  man)'  o^er  towni-  '' 
earned  off  a  laise  proportion  of  aoldieia.  Iwth  turt 
and  nativee,  and  ravaged  many  parte  of  India  with . 
mortelity. 
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two  moatha  6,000  pareona  bad  bean  attacked,  of  wbm 
3,000  died,  one-third  of  the  inbabitaota  baviu  laft  the 
city.     The    diatamper    spread    to    Albany,     Brooklyn. 

Rochester,   " '-     ---"   —--- '-   "-'   "' ' 

New^  York 


.. tbe  State  «* 
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Durau  in  umiwiiy  alflo  suffered  from  tbia  diaeaae. 

In  1832  cholera  first  appeared  at  Belfast,  Iral^d. 
and  at  many  places  in  Creal  Britain.  Newcastle.  Edin- 
burgh. Greenock.  London,  Dubli-    -'-     ■- -•'   '" 


1S32,  the  mortaUty  > 

Ts33  Paris  visited  by  cholc 
_  amountfld  to  more  than  I 
Paris  fc 


In     - 


t  exceed  6,000 


Yoricwuv 


small  quantity,  ia  capable  of  acting  deleterioualy 
on  the  body.  PoiBons  are  divisible  into  three 
clasaes,  according  to  tbeir  mode  of  action  on  the 
HyBtem,  viz:  Imlantt,  Narcotia,  and  Narcatioo- 
irrUanU.  The  IrritanU,  when  taken  in  ordituiy 
doaea,  speedily  occasion  intense  vomiting  and 
purging,  and  severe  abdominal  pain.  The;  act 
chiefly  on  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which 
they  irritat«,  inflame,  and  fretjuently  corrode, 
and  may  thus  occamon  ulceration,  perforation, 
or  gangrene.  The  NaTcolia  act  speciEdly  on  the 
bram  and  spinal  cord.  Amone  their  most  com- 
mon symptoms  are  giddiness,  headache,  obscur- 
ity of  sight,  or  double  vision,  stupor,  loss  of 
power  ot  the  voluntary  muscles,  convulsiona,  and 
nnally  complete  coma.  The  Nareolico-VTitcmU 
have,  as  their  name  implies,  a  mixed  action. 
"At  variable  periods,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "after 
they  have  been  sw^owed,  they  give  rise  to 
vomiting  and  purging,  like  irritants,  and  sooner 
or  later  produce  stupor,  coma,  paralysis,  and 
coDVultuons,  owing  to  their  effect  on  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow."  Under  the  head  of  IrritaiU 
Foiaon*  may  be  included  (1}  Mineral  Acids,  as 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydro-chloric  acids;  t^&- 
table  acids,  and  other  salts,  as  oxalic  acid, 
binoxalate  of  potash,  and  tartaric  acid;  the 
alkalies,  as  pearl-ash,  soap  lees,  ammonia  and 
its  Eesquicarbonate ;  me^llic  compounds,  as 
white  arsenic,  yellow  araenic,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, bicyanide  ot  mercury,  pemitiate  and 
other  talts  of  this  metal,  acetate  ot  lead  in  doaea 
of  an  ounce  and  upward,  carbonate  of  lead,  sul' 
phate  ot  copper,  subacetate  of  copper,  araenite 
of  copper,  tartariied  antimony,  chloride  of  anti- 
mony, chloride  of  linc,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate 
ot  iron,  and  bichromate  ot  potash.  (2)  Vege- 
table substances,  vii:  colocynth  and  gamb^ie 
in  large  doses,  savin,  croton  oil,  the  leaves  and 
flowers  ot  the  common  elder;  and  (3)  animal 
Eubstancea,  such  as  cantharides,  to  which  must 
be  added  tne  occaaonal  cases  in  which  sausages, 
and  certain  fish  and  moUusks,  usuaUy  auite  in- 
nocuous, act  as  irritant  poison.  The  Norootie 
Poisons  include  opium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  cyanide  of  potassium,  henbane. 
especially  the  seeds,  alcohol,  ether,  chloral,  ana 
chloroform ;  while  Narcotico-irritartt  Poisona  are 
nux  vomica,  meadow  salTron,  white  hellebore, 
foxglove,  common  hemlock,  watet^hemlock, 
hemlock  water-dropwort,  fool's  parsley,  thorn- 
apple,  monkVhood,  or  wolf's-bane,  deadiv 
nightshade,  tobacco,  Indian  tobacco,  the  bark 
and  seeds  of  the  common  laburnum,  the  berries 
and  leaves  of  the  yew-tree,  and  certain  Unda  of 
fungi.  ^^  I 
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Pulse.  The  following  table,  compiled  from 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Guy,  shows  the  diSerenoes 
in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  at  different  ages 


From  2  to  T  vBira, 
From  8  to  14  yean. 
Prom  14  to  31  yum. 


Pl^4DU 


Frora  40  to  56  yeAn,    . 
From  Se  to  63  y«ni,    . 


67 


81 


Dr.  Guy  found  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 

the  foetus  to  be  pretty  uaiformly  140  per  minute. 
At  birth,  the  pulse  is  136.  It  Kradually  dimin- 
ishes during  tne  first  year  to  5)out  128.  The 
second  year,  the  diminution  is  quite  rapid,  the 
tables  of  Dr.  Guy  ^ving  107  as  the  mean  fre- 
quency at  two  years  of  age.  After  the  second 
year,  the  frequency  progressively  diminidies 
until  adult  life,  when  it  is  at  i^  minimum,  \rhicb 
is  about  70  per  minute.  It  is  a  common  but 
erroneous  impression  that  the  pulse  diminiahes, 
in  frequency,  in  old  age.  On  the  contrary, 
numerous  observations  snow  that  at  the  later 

Kriods  of  life  the  movements  of  the  heart 
come  slightly  accelerated,  ranging  from  70  to 
80,  according  to  sex. 

During  early  life  there  is  no  marked  and  con- 
stant difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  in  the 
sexes;  but,  toward  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
development  of  the  sexual  peculiarities  is  accom- 
panied with  an  acceleration  of  the  heart's  action 
m  the  female,  which  continues  even  into  old  age. 

Railway  Oauge.  The  gauge,  or  distance 
between  the  steel  rails  on  railway  tracks,  varies 
very  much  with  the  gradient  and  with  the  supply 
of  mateiials  and  other  causes.  Of  course,  tnere 
can  be  no  through  transport  of  goods  unless  alt 
the  lines  in  a  country  or  on  a  continent  are  of 
the  same  gau^;  but  in  some  places  this  is,  or 
might  be,  politically  dangerous,  because  troops 
might  Buddenlv  be  run  through  from  one  country 
to  another.     This  accounts  for  the  difference  of 


times,  however,  the  difference  of  | 
the  character  of  the  ground,  t 


either  on  a  very  narrow  pauge  or  on  a  sigiag,  to 
enable  the  engine  to  climb.  Across  a  desert, 
e.  g..  from  Karachi  to  Lahore,  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  wood.  The  gauge  up  to  Darjillng,  in 
Northern  India,  is  2  feet,  the  Norwegian  lines 
are  3  feet  6  inches,  the  British  is  4  feet  8^ 
inches,  the  Indian  is  5  feet  6  inches,  and  the  old 
Great  Western  Railway  hod  a  7-foot  rai^.  The 
standard  gaiuro  in  America  is  4  feet  B^  inches. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  IVorld.  In 
ancient  times  this  description  was  assigned 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Hanpng  Gardens  of 
Semiramia  at  Babylon,  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Epbesus,  the  Statue  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  by 
Phidias,  the  Mausoleum,  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes, 
and  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  This  cycle  of 
seven  wonders  originated  among  the  Greeks 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 


Signature  of  the  CrosBt  The  mark 
which  persons  who  are  unable  to  write  are 

required  to  make,  instead  of  their  ngnature,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross  (X),  and  tois  practice 
having  been  followed  formerly  by  kings  and 
nobles,  is  constantly  referred  to  as  an  instance 
of  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  ancient  times. 
Anciently,  the  use  ofthis  mark  was  not  confined 
to  illiterate  persons;  for,  amongst  the  Saxons, 
the  mark  of  the  cross,  as  an  attestation  of  gooo 
faith  of  the  person  dgning,  was  required  to  be 
attached  to  the  dgnature  of  those  who  could 
write,  as  well  as  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
^gnature  of  those  who  could  not  write.  The 
ancient  use  of  the  cross  was,  therefore,  universal 
by  those  who  coiUd  and  tbose  who  could  not 
write.  It  was,  indeed,  the  symbol  of  an  oath 
from  its  holy  associations. 

SoUd  South,  SoUd  North.  ThephraK 
"Solid  South"  denotes  a  poUtical  sohdarity 
dominated  by  the  Democratic  party  such  as 
obtained  in  ante-bellum  days.  The  expression 
came  into  vogue  about  ten  years  after  the  dose 
of  the  war,  and  was  given  b  political  significance 


survival  of  the  old  war  feeling.  John  Singleton 
Mosby,  American  soldier,  but  who  also  served  in 
the  Confederate  army,  was  the  first  to  use  the 
ihrase  "Solid  South,'  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
fork  Herald,  in  1876,  supporting  the  candidacy 
of  R.  B.  Hayes  for  the  presidency. 

Standard  Time.  Standard  time  was 
established  by  mutual  agreement,  in  1883.  It 
ks  primarily  intended  for  the  convenience  of 
itrwds,  by  which  trains  are  run  in  accordance 
with  certain  schedules  and  local  time  regulated. 
According  to  this  system,  the  United  States, 
extending  from  65°  to  123'  west  longitude,  is 
divided  into  four  time  sections,  each  of  I^  of 
longitude,  exactly  equivalent  to  one  hour,  com- 
mencing with  the  75th  meridian.  The  first 
(eastern)  section  incliuies  all  territory  between 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  an  irr^ular  Une  drawn 
from  Detroit  to  Charleston,  8.  C,  the  latter 
being  its  most  southern  point.  The  eecond 
(central)  section  includes  all  the  territory  be- 
tween the  last-named  line  and  an  irregular  line 
from  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  third  (mountain)  section  includes 
all  territory  between  the  last-named  line  and 
neariy  the  western  borders  of  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
Arizona.  The  fourth  (Pacific)  section  covers 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Standard  time  is  uniform  inmde  each  of  these 
sections,  and  the  time  of  each  section  differs 
from  that  next  to  it  by  exactly  one  hour.  Thus 
at  12  noon  in  New  York  City  (eastern  time),  the 
time  at  Chicago  (centml  time)  is  1 L  o'clock  A.  M. ; 
at  Denver  (mountain  time)^  ID  o'clock  A.  M., 
and  at  San  Francisco  ^Pacific  time),  9  o'clock 
A.  M.  Standard  time  is  16  minutes  slower  at 
Boston  than  true  local  time,  4  minutes  slower  at 
New  York,  8  minutes  faster  at  Washington,  IB 
minutes  faster  at  Charleston,  28  minutes  slower 
at  Detroit,  IS  minutes  faster  at  Kansas  C3ty, 
10  minutes  slower  at  Chicago,  1  minute 
faster  at  St.  Louis,  28  minutes  faster  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  10  minutes  faster  at  San 
Francisco. 
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STATES,  MOTTOES,   AND  POPULAR  NAMBS 
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ArlcaniM..    .    .    . 

gDST'.  :  : 

DtiAnn.     .   .   . 

Nil'SSn.ii.Jnk-   : 

The  people  rule.  .... 

I  have  found  it 

Nothina  without  Fmvi- 

Bar. 

Golden 

Centenmal.    .    .    . 

Blue   Hen.       Dia- 
mond.  

Flower 

Pr^rie. 

Hooner.     .... 

lUwkera-  .... 

Creole,  Pdicao.    . 
Pine  Tree.  Lumber. 

Qdd  Hontoa. 
RoveiB. 

Wooden  Nutmeta. 

Blue  Hens.    Cbiet 
ens.    Miokmta. 

o->n^ 

Obyene:    Wisdom,  ji» 
Reverie:  Acriculture  and 

iHr-lS.:::: 

Na^o'nai    Union,'    State 

Hall. 

Bonardi. 

Our   ilbertie*   we   priie 
and  our  richta  we  will 

KaoM).     .... 
Kentucky.     .    .    . 

Ad  astra  per  aspen.   .    . 

Un^«stand.dlvid«i 

"■ASS""'*,- 

Jayhawk«.. 

LoiJian«.     .    .    . 

Unton,  Ju.ti«.  and  «,n. 

HaiD*. 

DitUo. 

I  direct. 

Foxes. 
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HI9CELLANT 


NAMES -Continued 

B..™ 

Mono                1           TuHU^noH 

'^Ar- 

"■■^o^A^^ 

HuyteDd.     .   .   . 

FatlioMMbUiMralolMii- 

lAt  o^'thni  tha  ;>iU 
«umiri>M..i>dthai>«« 

Uuir   dead*,   womuly 

EM  ori^Daliy  p.i>d- 
mnt.  tor  wmi.  when  acraw 

Yoa   havti   crowned   u> 

with  tha  shidd  of  your 
•oodwiU. 

•rty. 

"is^lisisssr™^ 

Bay. 

Mkhi.^.     .    .   . 

If  thoa  (Mkeat  a  banuU- 

Wolv-rloe,.    .    .    . 

Wtdvwinw. 

aiSSr'; : : : 

L'atoUadanord..    .  .   . 

The  star  of  th«  North.  . 

North  Star.      Go- 

B^: : : : : : 

Pul». 

S2^p.i..di«l,^ni.i«; 
u2Mi;.'itkDd.'diVid*i 

^■■■■■■- 

SSjss^^- 

Qold  and  iUtw.  .... 

Mountain 

SZu.: ;  :  :  : 

ZZ: 

^Z^Sii^  : 

HiidMr,  mora  elevnted.  . 

M^;  ;... 

K^kerti^itera. 

Tarheela. 

North  ftUtoU.     . 

Libarty  and  unioD.  oM 

and    Inaftparibl.    now 

»oux. 

Buckey*    .... 
Bmver.   Bunaet.    . 

Ohio. 

Nona. 

Buckeyw. 

8S^^:  ,  .  . 

lUrarM:  Both  cu't  aiu^ 

Sib-aS- 

Littl.  Rhody.    .    . 

P»t»redinmindandre- 

South  DkkotL.     . 

Dum  aplro.  aparo.    Spaa. 
Undar   Ood    tha   p«pla 

While  I  brenthe  I  hope, 
Hop* 

Palmetto.  .... 
Coyote. 

areen  Hountida.  . 
Old  Dominion,  .    . 

Weaeab. 

TimliKHOi 

Bj;««^.Whe>p. 

?S..i : : : : 

F^wiam  ftDd  unity.    .   . 

Vir,jnl».    .... 

Obveraa:   Sic  amnpw  ty- 

Enr  ao  to  tyianta. 

Boy.. 
Beadie*. 

WMbioctoD.     .    . 

Al-KL 

By^bye. 

WMt  Vlr^DIM.        . 

Obvane:    MoDtui  Mm- 
pcrlibwi 

"KE-.  "T" ." 

liberty  and  Sdelity.  .    . 

PanhaiMlle.    .   .   . 

PoimnL 

Wjromini.     .    .    . 

"-"'""'-"  •  ■ 

Let   arrna  yidd  to   the 

DiailizedbyGoOgle 
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State  Flowers. 

Tb«  IblhiwiDg  are  "SUta  Fhiinn."  adoplad  iu  moat 
InMkiuci  by  the  vote  of  the  public  Kbool  achotan  of 
tiMraap«:Uv«SUt«: 

Alabuna, Colden  Rod 

Arlniuu, Apple  Blonom 

CUifornik. CalifomU  Poppy  (BMhHboltiia) 

Colonuki Columbine 

Connecticut. UouDt&in  Laurel 

Dolkmre, PMch  Blooom 

Idaho. Syrings 

Indiuk,      Cora 

Iowa, ■  Wild  Row 

Kanm, Buuflower 

Koitaeky.      Qolden  Rod 

Haina.     .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.*  PiM  ConeandKsMi 

Haryland Golden  Rod 

Hiehifaa Apple  BIcwBom 

Ulnnaotk, lloccuin 

HlidMiii^, Mscnolia 

Montana. Bitter  Root 

Nebneka, Ooldsa  Rod 

N«w  Yoti Rose 

North  Dakola, Wild  Row 

Ohio, Scailet  Carnation 

OUahoma. Miatletoe 

Oreton. Orecon  Grape 

Rhode  Idatid. Violet 

South  Datota •  Paaouo 

Trnnmin Dauy 

Texaa Blue  Boimct 

Dtah Sogo  Lily 

Vermont Red  Clover 

WashiDilOD, Rhododendron 

Wett  Vir^nia RhododendiOD 

In  otker  StatM  the  echolare  or  State  Legialatuna  have 
*  AJdopted  by  Bute  Lecielatun,  not  by  public  school 
Statlatica  of  the  Eartb. 


CoirnHBHTAr 


DmaiOHs      BqHABB  Uilbs        Ku^iber 


Auetraleala, 

Polar  Iiie«io[ 

Total..    . 


Abba  ij 


51,238.S00     I  l,fi2ZJ00,a( 


67.70 

i.sa 
106. ao 


mercies  of  the  year,  and  to  be  observed 

last  Thursday  of  November.  The  festival 
essentiallv  a  harvest  thanksgiving,  and  il 
earliest  ODservanoe  can  bo  traced  to  the  Pilgrii_ 
Fathers.  The  summer  of  1621,  following  the 
landing  at  Plymouth,  yielded  but  a  scanty  har- 
vest, and  unless  speedy_  sup[^eB  came  from 
Europe  the  sturdy  colonists  foresaw  that  they 
would  be  reduced  to  the  point  of  starvation. 
Yet,  amid  such  suirouDdin^  aa  these,  we  learn 
from  the  old  chronicles  that  Governor  Bradford, 
"the  harvest  beinK  gotten  in,  sent  four  men  out 
on  fowling,  so  that  we  might,  after  a  more 
Bpecial  manner,  rejoice  together  after  we  had 
gathered  the  fruit  of  our  labor."    And  thua, 

"  WhUe  nckness  lurked,  and  death  oaiailed. 
And  foca  beset  on  evory  hand." 
the  firit  governor  of  New  England  instituted  the 
American  Harvest  Home. 

During  the  Revolution,  Thanksgiving  Day 
a  national  institution,  being  annually  reci 

1  by  Congress;   but    after   the  general 


ton,  by  request  of  Congress,  recommended  a 
day  of  thankseiving  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Conatitution.  Washington  issued  a  second  proc- 
lamation of  thanksgiving,  in  1795.  on  account  of 
Uie  suppression  of  Ineurrection.  President  Madi- 
son, by  request  of  Congress,  recommended  a, 
thanksgiving  for  peace,  in  L815.     But  the  ofilcial 


until  the  year  1817.  During  the  Civil  War,  in 
1663  and  IS&l,  President  Lincoln  issued  procla- 
matiooB  recommending  annual  thaok^vings. 
Since  then  a  proclamation  has  been  issued 
annually,  as  indicated  above. 

Uncle  Sam.  This  term  is  used  in  refer- 
nce  to  America  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
John  Bull"  is  applied  to  England.  It  arose 
t  the  tjme  of  the  last  war  between  Endand 
and  America.  At  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hud- 
son, a  oommissariat  cantractor  named  Elbert 
Anderson,  of  New  York,  had  a  store  yard. 
A  government  inspector  named  Samuel  Wilson, 
who  was  always  called  "Uncle  Sam,"  super- 
intended the  examination  of  the  proviaana, 
and  when  they  were  raased,  each  cask  or 
package  was  marked  "EA-U8,"  the  initials 
of  the  contractor  and  of  the  United  States. 
The  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  mark  the 
casks,  who  was  a  facetious  fellow,  being  asked 
what  the  letters  meant,  replied  that  they  stood 
for  Elbert  Anderson  and  Uneie  Sam.  The 
joke  soon  became  known,  and  was  heartily 
entered  into  by  Uncle  Sam  himself.  It  soon 
got  into  print,  and  long  before  the  war  was 
over  was  known  throughout  the  United  States. 
Hr.  Wilson,  the  original  "Uncle  Sam,"  died 
at  Troy,  in  1S54,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

Union  Jack.  The  national  flag  of  Eng- 
land was  originally  the  banner  of  St.  George  — 
white  with  a  red  cross.  It  was  called  simply  the 
"Jack."  When  James  I.  came  to  the  throne  of 
both  kingdoms,  the  banner  of  St.  Andrew,  blue 
with  a  white  diagonal  crose,  was  added.  The 
word  "Jack"  is  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from 
the  French  Jtvftte,  a  jacket,  and  was  applied  to 
the  early  flags  because  the  cross  of  St.  George  was 


•y,  1 

February,  usually  by  the  sending  of  valentines 
or  other  gifts.  The  old  form  of  the  valentine 
waa  a  ridiculous,  colored  caricature  of  a  male  or 
fenude  figure,  with  a  few  burlesque  verses  below. 
More  recently  the  print  is  of  an  artistic  or  senti- 
mental kind,  and  even  extends  to  the  form  of  a 
book.  St.  Valentine  was  a  bishop  of  Rome  during 
the  Third  Century.  He  was  of  a  moat  amiable 
nature,  and  possessed  remarkable  gifts  of  elo- 
quence, and  was  so  very  successful  in  convertinf 
the  pagan  Romans  toChnstianity  thatheincurtM 
the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  and  was  martyred 
bj;  his  order,  February  14,  A.  D.  270.  When  the 
saint  came  to  be  placed  in  the  calendar,  his  name 
wasgiven  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Weather  Slenals.  When  black  triangu- 
lar flag  is  placed  above  white  or  blue  flag  it  indi- 
cates warmer;  when  placed  below,  colder, 
weather;  when  omitted,  stationaiytempentute. 
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MISCELLANY 


For  example  —  3,   1,   2  indicateB  wannBr,  fiur 
weather,  followed  by  rain  or  snow. 

lat.  A  cautionary  signal:  A  yellow  flag  with 
wbit«  center  will  indicate  that  the  winds  bx- 
pected  are  not  ao  scveic  but  well-found  and 
seaworthy  vessds  can  meet  tbem  without  great 

2d.  A  storm  signal:    A  red  flag  with  black 
center  will  indicate  that  the  Btonn  is  to  b 
more  marked  violence. 

3d.  A  red  pennant  will  indicate  that  the 
winds  are  to  be  easterly  —  that  is,  from  north' 
east  to  Bouth,  inclumve  —  and  that  the  stonn 
center  is  approaching. 

4th.  The  white  pennant  will  indicate  westerly 
winds  —  that  ia,  from  north  to  southwest,  in- 
clusive —  and  that  the  stonn  center  has  passed. 

5th.  When  red  pennant  is  hoisted  fJjove  cau- 
tionary or  storm  signal,  winds  are  expected  from 
the  northeast  quadrant;  when  below,  from  the 
southeast  quadrant. 

6th.  When  white  (lennant  is  hoisted  above 
cautionary  or  storm  signal,  winds  are  expected 
from  the  northwest  quadrant;  when  below, 
from  the  southwest  quadrant. 

7tb.  Night  storm  signals:  A  red  light  for 
easterly  winds,  and  a  red  light  and  white  light 
for  westerly  winds. 

Wei^bta  and  Measures. 

AVOIRDUPOIS   WEIGHT 

Drubm dr.     —  271  BTBini  {2T.343TG). 

Ouncs 01.     -=10  dncbnu,  437.5  piunB. 

Pound, lb.     —16  oi..  256  dr.,  7.000  eiuiu. 

LssbI  Stone i(.      —  14  Ita. 

QiiuUr  (Enc),     .    .  f.     -  2B  Ibi. 
Quartsr  (Ciui.). .   .    .  qr:    ■•Z6lbB. 
CenUI  or  Quintal.     .  etnl.  —  100  Iba. 
Hundndirai't  (Ens-),  <w(.  =>  4  qn..  IIZ  lbs. 
Himdndwoi't  (Can.),  tat.  —  t  qn..  100  Iba. 

Tod  (Eds.) T-     '"  20  owt.,  2,240  lbs. 

Tan(Ckii.) T.     —  20  cwC,  2.000  lbs. 

TROY  WEIGHT 
"  3.17  craJns. 
-  24  gnini. 

Poiind',    '.    .    .    .    .    .ib.     ''12  0I..  240dwu..'&,7S0cn. 

Hundndwaisht.    .    .  euX.  —  100  Ibt 

Troy  ii  the  Teiibt  uwd  by  saldimitha  ind  jevalcn. 
The  j;ru]]B  Tny.  ApothecArin',  and  AvoirdupoJB  &re 
■quo],  uid  the  ume  in  Engliuid.  Fnnca,  the  United 
Bum,  Holland,  and  in  moit  other  oouDtriea. 

Theoi.  Troyoad  ApothccariM'^  I.0B714oi.  aroirdu- 
pobi  but  the  lb.  Troy  and  lb.  ApotheeariM'»  ooly 
D322SS  lb.  svoirdupoii:  whila  175  lb.  Troy  and  Apatlu>- 
eari«a^™  144  tb.  avoirdupoifl. 

APOTHECARIES'  WEIGHT 

Scruple  3  =  20Graine -       20  gr 

Drachm  5=    3  Boruplee =       60  gi 

OuD«      S  -    8  Dnchme -     480  n 

Found    tb  =  12  Ounwa =  £,TeO  gi 

BRITISH  LIQUID  MEASURE 
The  Gill  containe  8.605  cubic  tnchei. 
The  Pint  contaiDi  4  gilli  or  34.060  cubic  inubg*. 

Gallon  —  4  guarti  —  32  silli. 

APOTHECARIES-    FLUID  MEASURE 

to  Uinimaia (drop*),— I  Fluid  Drachm 

8  Drwhmi —  I  OuDoe, 

16  Onnce« —  1  Pint, 

SFinte —  1  Gallon,  ....     C.orl 

1  Dnchtn  •  I  TeaepoonfuL 

2  Drachmi  —  1  Dewrtipoanful. 
4  Drachmi  ^  I  TableapoonCnl. 

2  Ounce*  "  I  WineglanfuL 

3  Ouoeea  —  1  TuoupfuL 


PeDDywai^C. 


CUBIC  OR  SOLID  MEASURE 
Cul^  Foot  ^  1,728  Cubic  Inohu. 
Cubie  Yaid  ^  27  Cubic  Feet,  21,033  buihela. 
Cord  of  Wood  -  128  Cubic  Feet. 
Shipping  Tod  =•  40  Cubie  Fnt  merchandim. 
Shipping  Ton  =  42  Cubic  Feel  ol  timber. 
Ton  of  Replacement  o 


3  barleycorn 

72  points,  or.' 

1,000  mila  (Dii.), 


:  lEI^ 


18  inchee,  , 
3  feet.  .  . 
21  feet,  . 
Sfeet..    . 

40  polee,'or, 

220  yardi,   . 

8  lurlonn, 
,760  yarf,,  or, 
'.280  leet,  .    . 

3  mlleg,  . 
The  hand  h 


1  y«rd  (yd.). 
1  military  paoe. 
1  geometrical  pace. 

1  rod,  pole,  or  perch. 


i  to  measure  bonee'  height.  The 
rn^h  of  the  ordinary  etep  of  a  man. 
itncal  paoea  were  rMkonsJ  to  a  mile. 


LAND  MEASURE    (LINEAR) 


n  («h.). 
lODt  (fur.). 


LAND   MEASURE  (SQUARE) 

144  aq.  iDChee. 1  square  foot  (eq.  fc). 

B  square  leet,  ....  1  equate  yuil  (eq.  yd.). 
30i  equare  yards,  .  .  .  I  aq.  pole,  rod,  or  perch. 
IS  square  poles 1  square  ehaio  (sq.  oh.). 


leo  square  polte,  or. '       1 1  acre. 
4,S40  squue  yardi.  or, 
43,500  square  leet.     .    .        J 

3,097.000  square  yards, '.   '.        J '  •Q"*™  "nil* 

30  acres 1  yard  of  land. 

100  acres I  hide  of  land. 

40  hides j  barony. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND   NAUTICAL  MEASURE 

B0e0.«4      feet,  or, 1 

1000  fatbome,  or.     ....     I       ,         j.„,       „ 

10  cables,  or     ...        !     I  "       uiutiw   mile. 

I.1S28  sutute  initc^  !    !    X     | 

60  nautical  rnilMfcTr.  ^''I^'   l",.°° 

07.168    ilatute  miles.  ....     f  "^  1  ^'*"*- 

360  degrees =,1     drcumferCDce 

of  the  earth  at  the  equator. 

1  league ~  3  nautical    niilea. 

1  cable's  length —  120  fathonu. 

DRY  MEASURE.   UNITED  STATES 

Cu.  IM. 

ZpinW 1  quart  (ql.)      -      07.20 

it^TtB 1  jallon  (gal.)    -    208.BO 

iStil™-!":  ::::::  {ip«k        =  53^.00 

Ipwiks 1  struck  bushel  — 2160.42 

LIQUID   UEABURE,  UNITED   STATES 

Cn.  Ik. 

*  sill 1  pint  (O.)  =    28.875 

2  pints 1  quart  (qt.)  -    87.75 

*  iu»ns 1  gallon  (gal.)  =  231. 

13  gallons 1  hogsheacRbbd.}. 

2  hocebeads 1  pipe  or  butt. 

2  pipes 1  tun. 
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4  Ua^oODi  bklcinc  powder,  ■ 

5  oup*  cninulKted  aunr.  .  . 
3A  cops  QODfeotioaerr  lugAr, 
St  Bupa  wbeM  flour 


2  euiia  anbu 


2  cupg  bR«d  cruitibi.  ■ 


Th«  unit  of  time  mcuumiUDt  u  th< 
D&tioni.  PncUcally  it  is  nht  o'  ">* 
bat  roily  it  la  ■  perfectly  kititniTy  ui 
of  the  mcBD  lolar  da^  ii  not  «itut&nC 


1*^!' 

-8a!iw"i<^»d>. 

iSSSiSSLih 

llaoumoalh 

-^  28*^580  me*D  »!»  dayi  (aver- 

inth  —  27.544000  meftn  nUr  d>yi  {>▼«*- 
tropical  moDtli  =•  3T321SS2  meku  Hilar  dayi  <kv<p- 
Dodical  moath         ^  27^2123  mean  nlar  days  (avw- 

feaa  nlar  ynr          —  306  d.'s  h.  48  m.  40.016  e.  with 
an  Dual  variation  of  0JXU3D. 
The  chann  in  the  leoith  of  ths  mtWD  aideroil  day. 
.  a.,  of  the  time  of  the  earth'a  rotation  upon  it)  an, 
mounts  to  0.012fi2  e.  in  2,400  mean  aolar  yw*. 
ANGOLA  R  UEASnR£ 
There  ii  perfect  unanimity  as  to  the  atandard  an^ 
I.  e.,  the  rijjit  ansle)  and  practical  unanimity  aa  t4>  >ta 
ubdivislDn.  for  the  aubdivuion  into  padee,  etc,  ooca 
kvored  by  the  Prencb,  ie  sov  abandoned. 
1  of  aDRle  or  arc  =  SO  aeconde. 
■■       -^     ■•     ■■  -SOminuto. 
>"       ->  1  rifht  ao^  or  1  of  dimm- 


Ideerei 


•■  —  «7. 2067786  li^°, 
"  0.017453202520. 
•"    0,0157070032(18. 


METRIC  SYaTEH 

The  French  Metrical  Syatcin  is  baaed  upon 
tbe  (aBBUmed)  length  of  the  fourth  part  of  a 
terrestrial  meridian.  Tbe  ten-millionth  part  of 
this  arc  was  chosen  as  the  unit  of  measures  of 
length,  and  called  a  Metre.  The  cube  of  tbe 
tenth  part  of  the  metre  was  adopted  as  tbe 
unit  of  capacity,  and  denominated  a  Liin.  The 
weight  of  a  Utre  of  distilled  water  at  its  greatest 
density  was  called  a  KUogrammt,  of  which  the 
thousandth  part,  or  Gramme,  was  adopted  as 
the  unit  of  weight.  The  multiples  of  these, 
prooeedine  in  decimal  progressiDn,  are  distin- 
guished  by  the  employment  of  the  prefixes 
ieca,  hecto,  kilo,  and  myria,  from  tbe  Greek, 
and  the  subdividons  by  den,  ceati,  and  miilf, 
from  tbe  I/ittn: 


Measures  op  Length  (Unit  Meter) 


Eqdal  to                   Inches 

Feet 

Yards 

Fathoms 

MIleB 

Millimeter 0.03937  .    ,    .        0.003  .   .    . 

0.001   . 

0.000  . 

.0,000 

0.032  .   .    . 

0.010   . 

0,006   . 

.0,000 

Decimeter,    ,    .    ,    ,            3,93708  , 

0.328  .   .    . 

0.109  . 

0.054  . 

.0.000 

Mbtkb, 39,37079   . 

1.093  . 

0.546  . 

.0.000 

Decameter 393.70790  . 

32.808  .    .    . 

10.936  . 

6.468  . 

.0.006 

Hectometer,     .    .    ,       3937,07900  . 

328,089  ,    ,    . 

109,363  . 

.     S4.681  . 

.0.062 

KUometer,     ....     39370,79000  . 

3280.899  .    .    . 

1093.633  . 

.  546.816  . 

.0.621 

Myriameter,  ,    .    ,    ,  393707.90000  . 

32808.991  .   .    , 

0936.330  . 

,5468.165  . 

.6.213 

Cubic,  or  Measures  of  CAPAcmf  (Unit  Liter 

Equal  to                          Cu.  In.                 Cu.  Ft. 

Pints 

Gallons 

Bushels 

MiUUiter,  or  cubic  centimeter,            0,06103  .    .     0.000  . 

0,001 

0.000  . 

0.000 

Centiliter,  10  cubic  centimeter,           0.61027   . 

0,000  . 

0.017 

0.002  . 

0.000 

.     0,003  . 

0.002 

Liter,  or  cubic  Decimeter,    ,          61.02705. 

0,036   . 

1.760 

0.^0  . 

0.027 

Decaliter,  or  Centistere,      .    .        610.27052  . 

0.353  . 

17.607 

2.200  . 

0.275 

Hectoliter,  or  Decittere,     .    ,       6102,70515  , 

3.531   . 

.     176,077 

.     22.009  . 

2.751 

.   1760,773 

MyriaUter,  or  Decaatere.     .    ,   610270,51519   . 

.353,165   . 

.17607.734 

.2200.966  . 

275.120 

Measures  or  Weight  (Unit 

Gram) 

Ton  — 

Avoir,  lb. 

:vt.=  1121b. 

20cwt. 

Milligram, 0.01543  .    .    .     0,000  . 

.     0.000   . 

.    .  0.000  .    . 

.  0.000 

Centigiun 0,15432   .    .    . 

0.000   . 

.     0.000  . 

.    .  0,000  .    . 

.  0.000 

Decigram 1,54323   .    .    . 

0.003  . 

,     0,000   . 

.    .  0.000  .   . 

.  0.000 

Gram, 15.432 

J5  .    , 
9  .    .    . 

0,032  . 
0.321  . 

.     0.002   . 
,     0,022   . 

,    .  0.000  .    . 
.    .  0,000  .    . 

.  0.000 

Decagram 154.323' 

.  0.000 

Hectogram 15,4323488  .    .   . 

3.215  . 

.     0.220   . 

,    .   O.OOI   .    . 

.  0.000 

Kilogram, 15432.34880  .    .    . 

Uyiugnm 154323.48800  .    . 

32.160  . 

.     2,204   . 

.    .  0.019  .    . 

.   0.000 

321.507  . 

.  22.046  . 

.   .  0.196  .   . 

.  O.OOB 

□i 

tired  by  CjOO 

«le 

HISCELLANT 
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SaoARB,  c 

Eqcal  to  8q.  Feet 

Ceutiara,  or  square  meter,      .  10.764209   . 

Are,  or  100  square  meters,    .        107S. 429934  . 

Hectare,  or  10,000  sq.  meters,  107642.003419   , 


SnRFACB   (Un 

IT  Are) 

Yards 

1.196   . 

119.603   . 

11960.332   . 

Perches 
0.039  . 
3. 953  . 

395.382  . 

Roods 
.  0.000  . 
.   0.008  . 
.  0.884  . 

Acres 
.   0.000 
.   0.024 
.  2.471 

APPROXIMATE    EQUIVALENTS  OF  THE    FRENCH  (JIETRIC) 
AND  ENGLISH  MEASURES 

I  yard, +J  meter. 

II  meters, 12  yards. 

To  convert  meters  into  yards Add  Atb. 

.-.w.  1.1  yd.,  3.3 « { i,'a»js^-hs.i=is.,. 

1  meter,  by  the  Standards  Commission, =  39.38203  inches. 

1  meter,  by  the  Act  of  1878, =  39.37079  inches. 

1  foot,      3  decimeters  (more  exactly  3.048). 

1  inch,     25  millimeters  (more  exactly  25.4). 

t  mile,     '. 1.6  or  1}  kilometers  (more  exactly  1.60931). 

1  kilometer f  of  a  mile. 

1  chiun  (22  yards), 20  meters  (more  exactly  20.1165). 

5  furlongs  (1,100  yards), 1  kilometer  (more  exactly  1.0058). 

1  square  yard }  square  meter  (more  exactly  .8361). 

1  square  meter,      \  m  aqnare  f^. 

^  )  It  square  yards. 

1  square  inch, 6ji  square  centimeters  (more  exactly  6.45). 

1  square  mile  (640  acres), 260  hectares  (0.4  per  cent.  less). 

1  acre  (4840  square  yards) 4,000  square  meters  (1.2  per  cent.  more). 

1  cubic  yard,       f  cubic  meter  (2  per  cent.  more). 

1  cubic  meter I)  cubic  yards  (1  j  per  cent.  leas). 

1  cubic  meter, 35|  cubic  feet  (.05  per  cent.  less). 

1  cubic  meter  of  water, 1  long  (on  nearly. 

1  kiloKTam,      2.2  pounds  fully. 

ISrS!"'. :::::::::::::::[  "»^'°-»'* 

1  lon^  hundredweight, 51  kilogiams  nearly. 

1  United  States  hundredwei^t 45}  kilograms  nearly. 


ELECTRICAL  UNITS 


N*1II! 

Stubol 

Uiirr  or     |                    How  Obtaihed 

CGS* 

Ohm 

R 

British  Aseodation  ohms. 

meters  long  and  of  1  square 

AmpAre 

C 

Current 

Is  that  current  of  electricity 
that     decomposes     .00009324 
gram  of  water  per  second. 

10' 

Depomts  1.118  milli- 
giams  of  silver  per  sec- 
ond. 

Volt 

E 

Electromo- 

One ampere  of  current  pass- 
ing through  a  substance  having 

Id" 

.926  of  a  standard  Dan- 

tive force 

iel  Cell. 

Q 

Quantity 

A  current  of  1  ampere  during 

10' 

Deposits    1.118    milli- 

Farad 

K 

Capacity 

The  capacity  that  a  current 
of  1  ampere  for  1  second  {  =  1 
coulomb)  charges  it  to  potential 
of  1  volt. 

10* 

2.5  knots  of  D.  U.  S. 
cable. 

Microfarad 

K 

10" 

Power 

Power  of  1  ampere  current 
paanng  through  resistance  of  1 
ohm. 

Is  the  work  done  by  1  watt 

10' 

.0013405  or  (yj.)  of  a 
horse  power. 

Joule 

W.j. 

Work 

10' 

.238  unit  of  beat 

of  electrical  power  in  1  second. 

(Therm). 

•  C.  a.  S.  »  ElMtra^iwcaelie  units.     CoHUlt  Icchnical  w 
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Tim. 

Dn.              Lbs. 

0%.      Dwt. 

0.439  =      0 

0          0 

4.39    =      0 

0          5 

8.78    =      0 

0        10 

11.428  =  125 

0          D 

60  maneha  =  1  talent 102        13 

MEASURES 

LoHO  Ueabuke.  Ft. 

A  di^t,  or  finger  (Jer.  lii.  21) 0 

4  dimta      =  1  palm  (Eiod.  xrv,  25) 0 

3  palma     =  1  span  (Exod.  xxviii,  16), 0 

2  ep&ns      =  1  cubit  (Gen.  vi,  15), 1 

4  cubits     =  1  fathom  (Acta  xxvii,  28), 7 

I.5fathoinB=  1  reed  (Eielcxl,  3,  5) 10 

13.3reeda       =  lline  {Eiek.  xl,  3),      145 


Land  Meabdrk. 


A  cubit, .    .    . 

400cubita     =.1  furlong  (Luke  xxiv,  13) 

5  furlongs  ^  I  Bsbbatn  day's  journey  (John  id,  18;  Acta  i,  12),  . 

10furiong8=>l  mile(Matt.  V,  41) 

24  mileo      =  1  day's  journey,     


EDg.llils. 


ca  b 

Liquid  Heakdre. 

3  ca&     ^  I  bin  (Exod.  euc,  24), 
2hin8     =lBefth.     .....       . 

10  e 


A  gacbal, 

20  gachals  =  1  cab  (2  Kings  vi,  25;  Rev.  vi,  6), 

1.8  cabs     =  I  omer  (Exod.  xvi,  36), 

3.3  omers  =  1  seab  (Matt,  xiii,  33),      

Sseaha    e:  l  ephah  (Esek.  xlv,  11), 

5ephahs=  1  letecb  (Hoseaiii,  2), 

2  letecbs='  1  kor,  or  homer  (Num.  xi,  32;  Hoa.  i 


Paok*.        Oak. 


,2), 


0.912 
3.648 
10.944 
9.888 
3.552 
11.328 
11.04 


N.  B. —  The  foregoing  table  will  explain  manv  texts  in  the  Bible.  Take,  for  instance,  Isa.  v,  10. 
"Yea,  ten  acres  of  vineyard  ^all  yield  one  bath,  and  the  seed  of  an  homer  shall  yield  an  ephah." 
This  curse  upon  the  covetous  man  was,  that  10  acres  of  vines  should  produce  only  7  gallons  ot  wine, 
i.  e.,  one  acre  should  yield  less  than  3  quarts;  and  that  32  pecks  of  seed  should  only  Dring  a  crop  of 
3  pecks,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  harvest  reaped  should  produce  but  ooe-lenth  of  the  seed  sown. 


The  Natural  Day  was  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set. 
The  Natural  Night  was  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise. 
The  Civil  Day  was  from  sun-set  one  evening  t 
Morning  were  the  first  day." 

NiQHT  (Ancimt), 
¥int  Watch  (Lam.  ii,  19),  till  midnight. 
Middle  Watch  (Judg.  vii,  19),  till  3  A.  M. 
Morning  Watch  (Exod.  xiv,  24),  tiU  6  A.  M. 

Night  (JVew  Tealamtnt). 
Firat  Watch,  evening         =    6  to    9  P.  M. 
Second  Watch,  midnight  =    0  to  12  P.  M. 
Third  Watch,  coch-crov!    =  12  to    3  A,  M. 
Fourth  Watch,  morning  =   3  to    6  A.  M. 


sun-set  the  next;   for,  "the  Evening  and  the 


Day  (Ancient). 
Morning  tffl  about  10  A.  M. 
Heat  ofday  till  about  2  P.  M. 
Cool  of  day  till  about  6  P.  M. 

Day  (iVeiD  TettamerU). 
Third  hour      =    6  to    9  A.  M,  , 
Sixth  hour      =   9  to  12  midday. 
Ninth  hour      =  12  to    3  P.  M. 
Twelfth  hour  =   3  to    6  P.  H. 
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JEWISH  MONEY 
'With  it*  value  in  ETiglish  and  American  money;  the  American  dollar  being  Udcen  at  equal  to  4«.  2d. 
Jevish.  EDgliah.  Ametieiin. 

£        (.         d.  Dolt.       Cenll. 

A  gerah  {Exod.  XXX,  13) =  0  0  L36=  0  2.73 

lO  eerahs   =  1  bekah  (Exod.  xxxviii,  26) =  0  1  1.68  =  0  27.37 

2  bekahs  =  I  Ehekel  (Exod.  x:xx,  13;  Isa.  vii,  23),    .    .    .  =  0  2  3.37=  0  54.74 

SO  shekels  =  1  maneh, =  5  14  0.75  =  27  37.60 

60  iii8nehB=lkikkar  (talent), =  342  3  9       =  1,942  M 

A  gold  shekel =  1  16  6      =  8  76 

A  tikkar  of  gold =  5,475  0  0=  26,280  0 

N.  B. —  A  shekel  would  probably  purchase  nearly  ten  times  as  much  as  the  aame  nominal  amount 
yriU  DOW.    Beraember  that  one  Roman  penny  ifiid.)  was  a  good  day's  wages  for  a  laborer. 

The  Hebrew  maneh,  according  to  1  Kings  x,  17,  compared  with  2  Chron.  ix,  16,  coatwoed  100 
shekels;  though  according  to  one  interpretation  of  Ezek.  xiv,  12,  it  contained  00,  but  more  prob' 
ably  50.  The  passaKe  reELds  thus;  "Twenty  shekels,  five  and  twenty  shekels,  fifteen  shekels  dial! 
be  your  maneh.''     Thia  is  variously  interpreted:  (1)  20  +  25  +  15  =  60.     (2)  20,  25,  15  are  different 

!..  .  _i  1  _:i        ._  1  1. .  .1 ^^^     It  is  well  to  remark  the  meaning  of  these 

,  ,,.     _  .  ., ..  J.,  the shekeldivided intotwo:   Gerah  ^ a ffmin, 

as  111  our  weiguia,  a  grain  and  a  barley-corn,  the  original  standard  weight:  Jdaneh:^  apf   '  '   ' 
equivalent  to  sterfin^,  a  specific  sum:   Kikkar==a  roUTid  mass  of  ntetal,  i.  e.,  a  weight  o 
Hebrew  names  ot  weights  and  coins  are  not  found  in  the  New  Testament:    mna  in  I    ' 
Greek,  though  poedbry  identical  with  the  Hebrew  maneh. 


ROSUN  MONEY 

Roman.  Engliib.  American. 

A  "farthing,"  Tuodrans  (Matt.  V,  26)  =  nearly,  .       0.125        =  0.25 

A  "  farthing,"  as  in  4  quodranlea  (Matt,  x,  29)  =  nearly 0.5  =  1 

A  "penny/' dencrius  =  16  asBBB  (Matt,  xxii,  19)  =  nearly, 8.60  =  17 

[The  Roman  sestertius  =  2^  asses,  is  not  named  in  the  Bible.] 

N.  B,—  Here  we  !eam  that:— 

Natunan's  offering  to  Elisha  of  6,000  pieces  (shekels)  of  gold  amounted  to  more  than  £10,000  = 
4S,000  doUari. 

The  Debtor  (Matt,  xviii,  24),  who  bad  been  forgiven  10,000  talents,  i.  e.,  £3,000,000  =  14,400,000 
dollars,  refused  to  forgive  his  fellow-aervant  100  pence,  i.  e,,  £3  I0«.  lOd  =  17  dollars. 

Judaa  sold  our  Lonffor  30  pieces  of  silver,  i.  e.,  £3  lOs.  8d.  =  16  doUars,  06  cents,  the  legal  value 
of  &  slave,  if  he  were  killed  by  a  beast. 

Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren  for  20  pieces,  i.  e.,  £2  7s.  =  11  doQars.  28  cents. 


SSS : : 

'■'■'M 

red  (Foillct). 

.  davlidht  IDMiell). 

a  (MKgriinsc),  62(1 


296 Saturated  sol.  of  ai 


.  8«tunt« 


2  IS. 


SI3 


Saturawd  ml.  ol  chlolaM  nnc 

siatc  polanh.  boll. 
Saturated  wl.  of  nulph.  iron. 

copper,  DLtrate  of  ]«ad.  boil. 
SatuTsted  aol.  of  aceute  lead, 
__and  bitartmte  potaah.  boll, 
13  or  <213Jt).  Water  becini  to  boil  in  ilau. 

12 Water  b^  Id  nutal.ba^meter 

II AUoyotSbigmuCli,  3tln.  2]ead, 

01 Alloy  of  8  biunuth,  S  lead,  3  tin 

(Kane). 


I7S RectiBed  spirit  boila.  baniol  distila. 

~3 Alcohol  lap.  kt.  .796  to  .800)  bolls. 

II BeawBi  melti  (Kanel,  142  (LepBO). 

iO Pvroxylic  spirit  boil.  (Scanlan). 

i»  While  of  egg  iKgine  to  ftmgullite. 

ChlonjEoTTD,    and    ammoDia    of    -(W(, 

(Kane). 


il  beninwa  partially  (olid. 
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a  Bmall  whil«  beuii,  60  pounds. 


bOm 


lapplca. 


e  SusBT  baeta  >ad  loaafel-wuradg. 

d  Shelled  bouia,  60  poundi;  velvet  bMoa, : 

t  White  b«uu. 

/  Wheat  biaa. 

t  Corn  iu  ear.  TO  pound*  until  December  li 

h  Eoflieb  blue-ctan  Hsd.  22  pouudi;  natii 


It  to  Hay 


II  Novembar 
it  Soy  beana,  68  poundi. 
1  Cracked  coni.  60  pound*, 
m  Green  unaheiled  baana,  30  poundi. 
n  Cannd  coal.  70  pounda 

g  Standatd  weicht  In  boroui^  ol  Gneniburs.  76  pound*. 
p  Dried  bcaoa;  sreea  unaheiled  beana,  30  pounda. 


thereafter. 
followinc.  70  pounda;   68  pounda  fiom  Hay  laf  to  Nom^vla 
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Ki. — Continued 


WHICH  LEGAL  WEIGHTS  PER  1 

TWO  STATES 
(Proin  Bumu  ot  Starutuila.  Department  a 


HAVE  BEEN  FIXED  IN  BDT  0 
id  Labor.) 


BImUmttIm.  .  .  . 
Blueberriei,  ,  ,  . 
Canary  Kcd.  .  .  . 
CanUJoupe  melon. 

Cberriee 

Cheetnuta 

Cotton  aeed,  ataple, 
Cucumben,     .    .    . 

Cumnts 

Grapa 

HickoiT  nuta,    .    . 

KaffiTcoro.  '.'.'. 

Kale, 

L«Dd  plaMer.  .  . 
Muatard 

Pluma.  drisd,  .  . 
Fop  com,  .... 
Prunea,  dried.    .    . 

RafrtHrnaa,  .  .  . 
RbS^    .    .    .    . 

£■(,-■- 

StrairbeiTiM.      ,    . 

Velvet'ffraM  aeed. 
WalnuU,     .... 
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SPECIAL   NOTE 

In  addition  to  the  general  index  on  the  following 
pages  —  which  in  itset/  will  usually  be  found  suf- 
ficient—  a  large  number  of  alphabetical  lists  are  to 
be  found  in  the  body  of  the  book,  and  they  should 
be  carefully  consulted  in  connection  with  the 
general  index,  if  necessary.  For  example,  American 
Battles,  page  U;  Treaties,  Coalitions,  Conventions, 
and  Leagues,  page  163  ;  Right  Use  of  Some  Common 
Words,  page  191;  Abbreviations,  Contractions,  and 
Degrees,  page  202;  Words  and  Phrases  from  the 
Classic  and  Modem  Languages,  page  2S5;  Uodem 
Languages,  page  263;  Words  Ofl«n  Mispronounced, 
page  267 ;  Pen  Names  of  Not«d  Writers,  page  321 ; 
Mythology,  page  323;  Names  in  Fiction,  Literary 
Plots,  and  Allusions,  page  343;  Famous  Poems, 
Author  and  First  Line,  page  387;  Biography,  p>age 
393 ;  Canals,  page  653 ;  College  Fraternities,  page  697 ; 
Colleges  and  Universities,  page  698;  Notable  Bridges, 
page  779;  Cities,  Popular  Names  of,  page  782;  Names 
and  Name  Origins,  page  797. 
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r,iberty  if.  ...    . 

Ralttiell.. 

Bilker  College,   ,.     ,  . 


805       U.S.  lneo[ponit«d. 
517  Batik  of  Veniee.  .    .    . 


Baob^; 


Ebe™''l>ole, ; 


346  Barbicans. 


34S  Barb-wire  fen. 


Barrlay  de  Tolly,  . 
I  Banlelf.  Mrs.,  .    . 

IBatdof  Avon. .  .  . 

Of  Ayrshire.     .  . 


In  United  SUt«s. 
Weight.  .... 
WorTd'i  Product  ior 


.Barley-Com,  Sir  J< 
Bamabaa.  Saint,. 

rd'Cnliaite.* 


Bartholdl.  liichnrcf  , 
Bartholomew.  Saint,  . 
Banon.  Clara,  .  .  .  , 
laryla 


Emperor,  .    ,    .    , 

Exposition    at    : 

P™Ui,   .    .    .    . 


Illiteracy.  .  . 
Maile  a  Duchv. 
New  Constituti 


Capit»l M( 


402  Basle.  Trei 


Bat,  , 


BaiSm.'':  :::::; 

Baltics™ 

Fire  of  iowi    '.'.'.'. 

Great  Fit« 96, 

Lord 

Balaic,  Ronore  de,  .  .    , 

Banana.'  '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Bancroft.  George,  304.403. 
Hubert  H 

Baner.John 
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Big  Horn 
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Carodon,  .... 
Campbell  Station. 
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Battln — Cos.; 
Peach  Traa  Cnak,  .    . 
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pFUnbur^  ,  .  ,  ,  ^ 
Pittaburc  Liuidiiut, 
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Treaty  of  Oampo  Formlo, ' 
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DefeaU  the  Vandals.         I 
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Taka  Rome,  ....  t 
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Bel  man 
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Saint 
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Bering  Stnit,  .    . 
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Berlins,  Heclor,  .... 
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Dutch ! 
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F^ghth  Oentun'. 
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Fiftaentb  Cnlmr. 

Fifth  Ceotuty. 

Fiivt  Oentury. 

Fourtaenth  CcDtni;.     . 

Fourth  Omlarr, 

Gmk.  .    !  !  :  ■      * 


Second  Cnliuy. 

Seventnatk  CeDiiii< 

Sicilian.    ..." 


l^nth  CeatuIT.  . 
Thini  Ceotuij-. 
ThirtenUi  Oonirj. 

TVdfth  Cpniuf. 
Blamarck-ScboabliM , 


Death  of, 


Bernhardt,  IloeiDeaanh,  4 

Bernini,  G.  L. 4 

BemnuiUi,  Jamee.  ...  4 

BeioBus i 

Berrien,  John  MrP.,  .    .  * 


B^flT^ 


Beneiiuj,  Johann  J. 
Haant,  Welter.  .  . 
Bosemer  Pmcne.  . 


40S  Beney,  Chariea  E K 
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23      Commuoiat'e. 


Of  Per»o-Gr«:ian  War. 
Of  Punic  Wars,  .  .  . 
Of  Roman  Civil  War, 
Of  Homan  Social  War, 

RuBo-Turkieb  War. '. 
Of     Sacred     Warn     of 

Of  Samnit*  War.'  '. 
Saracen  Conqueati,  . 
Beven  Week^  War,  . 
Sevan  Yeua'  War,  . 
Spanish- American  War, 
Bpanish-Netheriands 

^ar, 

Swedisti-Ruaaian  War. 
Thirty  Yean'  War,    . 
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Citiea.    . 


139       Constitution, 


Biqihiun.  GeowrT.' 
Bitter-nmt. .  ' 


e  B  ddle,  John.  .  . 
6  B  ddle  Univendty, 
9  Bierce.  Ambrose. 


Bom.  Battle  of.   . 


SiSES 


Beeoun-es 

Spanish  Netherlands. 
Standard  of  Currently, 
Slock  of  Uoaey.     .    . 


SIS  Blot,  Jean  B.,  . 

Slfl  Birch 

23  Bird,  Cardinal. 

004  Mocking,  .    . 

ACM  Bird-eatcUngSv 


BlackJenmisbS.  ^; 
Black,  William.  .      ^  : 
Blaekbbd.    .  ■      -^ 
Btaekbum.  Jc*r|*>  '■' 
BWkbum  OBU>tr.         , 
Black  DiBth,  .  . 
Black  Friday^ 
Black  Haak  ffir. 
Black  Hole..  . 
Black  Maria,  .  .,,• 

Blackmo[a.R-D.'  '■  ..■ 
Black  Mountain. 
BUck  Race..  .„„ 
Blackstooa,  Sit  Villa^  .- 
BlBckw«ll.  EliobHli.  > 
Bladensbot*,B«l>«-,. 
Blaine,  JanwaC  ,«■■'■'.. 
Blair,  John.     .  • 

Blain^K'o^. 

Blanche  of  Cbue. 
D  Blanc.JeanJ..    .      -     ■■ 
0 ,  BEamey  81001.     „ 
S  Blasharid.  Edna  B.      . 
BiBlaat  Fumsn. 
n  i  Blatrblord,  SaaiJ. 
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I  Borgiano,  itaniio. 
',Borcluni,JobnG., 
iBone.  AdolphE.. 


20:E 

28 

408 


>,  CeHo 


i.  AliH 


Bohemia.' 

IlQU^^DfTuiemtwurg.  30 

Hossite  War 79 

Jotin  Huaa 30 

PrsKue,     .                .    .  S80 

Uader  Aiutria,    ...  30 

Wencwiu,  King.    .   .  7! 

Bohemian 777 

Boii 30 

Boi1eau-D«apresux,  Nicb- 

oLu 40B 

Bok,  Edward  W..    ...  408 

Boker,  Goorgo  H.,  ...  408 

Bolingbroke.  Heary,  .    .  408 

Bolivar, 408 

Dictator,'  .    ^    !    !    !    !  102 

Bolivln.  ........  589 

Aiea 804 

Cnpital, 80S 

Debt.  ,.'.'.'.'.'.  80S 
Covemmetit,  .  ,  ,  ,  689 
Fopulslion,  ....  804 
Pre»i<lcnt,  .....  805 
8Undsrd  of  Currency.  804 
Slock  of  Honey.      .    .     804 

Bombay 519 

Bonaparte.  Charles  J., 

408.  838.  839 
NupoLeonl..  .  .  408.460 
Napoleon  III.,  .     470 

Bonaparte's       Egyptian 

CampaiKn,    ...       30 
Forty      Etoys'      Cam- 
paign        3D 

Italian  Campaign,  .     30,88 
Bonaparlee.  The.        .    .     408 
Boneeet.  .......     737 

Bonbeur.  Rosa,   .  409 

Bonbomnie,    Richard-Se-         I 

rapis.  Battle  of,  .    .        12 

Boniface 348, 

Saint, 400 

Bony  Kke 737 1 

Boob  of  Mormon.    ...     718  i 

VI  Rit« 270 

Books, 83l 

Family  Library,  .  .  31S 
Fifth  and  sixth  grades,  320; 
For  children,    .....      310 

For  older  children.  ,  .  '  320 1 
List  (or  libnry,  ,  310,  320; 
Primary  grades.  .  .  .  319 
Seventh      and      eighth         I 

Thmland fourth  (Tadea.  320 


BoughtAn.  George 
Bouguereau,  Adolp 
BoulangBr,  George 
Boulder^lay.  .  . 
Bourbon.  House  of 
BouCwell.  George  8 
Bowdoin  College, 
BowdoD  College. 

s.  Samkiei.  '. 


Bowie.  Jan 


United  Slates  and. 


132, 180  [BreckenridEe.  John 


84S       TbDDias  1  Becket.      .   . 

604 1      William  the  Conqueror. 

605rBritish.  Africa 

5201      America. 

103 1      Lion 

i.  104,      Museum, 

L.     08, British  Colonies,  Biecu- 


102  Bread.  Adultersi 


730] 
41l' 


098  Breda.  Treaty. 


410  Brenan  College.  . 


5  Brenlfnri.. 

8  Breslau.  Treaty.  .... 
O.Bretigny.Treaty,    . 
0, Brewer.  David  J..   .     411 
0  Brewster,  Beniamio  H.. 
5  Brewster.  Sir  David.  .    . 


British  Empire,-   .    .   5S 

Cabinet, 

Crown  Coloniu,     .    . 
-    ■  -onol,    .... 
lished  Church, . 


7 'Bridge 778 


as'fi. 


Brother.  Jonathan, 


31 1      Britannia. 


Brooklyn,     .    .    . 
Cincinnalj    and    ( 

DevSopmenl  of. . 

Dubuque 

Forth 


'.   608 
.   304 


n  Englau 


779,  Browne,  Chi 
779  SirThom. 
778 .  BiQwnlng.  E 


030       Structural  Had 


Cit^,  '.  , 


Washington. 
2  Bridget.  Saint. 
4  Bridgewater  Coll 


ilow.  Benj.  H. 
ain.  Battle  o. 


independent. 
Inhabitants. 


Feufl  8, 


780       Marcus  J,. 

■|4, 

637  Buchtel  College,   '. 

144. 

"iiSiSi..::; 

74, Bucknell  University,    .    . 

Buda-Pestb 
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Buddtu  Pbilcwopliy 
Buddhism.  .  .  , 
Buena  VuU.  Buttli 
Btwna  Villa  CoUeci 
BueoM  Ayrcs,   .    . 

Capital  of  Argentiiis.   . 

Taken 

BulTon,  Count  de. .  .  ,  , 
Bulgaria, 107, 

CapLttJ,  '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

DBbt 

Founded 

GovemioBnt 

SlAndKrdoiCuTnDt'y,! 

Stock  of  Money,    .    .    . 

Bui;-do» 

Bull'^eaila'.   '.'.'.'.'.'. 
Ole  BomeinaDii,    .    .    . 

RuS;  Batlie  of,  '.'.'.' 

T«rwr 

Bullcr,Sir  Redven,  .  .  . 
Bulow,  Friedrich.  .... 
Bulwer-CUylon  treaty,  , 
Bunker  HiQ. 

BatUeof, 

Monument 

Bunyaa.Jotan,    .  20S.  301. 

Pil^m's  Pn>(i»s,  .  . 
Burbank.  Luther,  .... 
Burdett-Coolta.    Bann- 

BuriS"'  .'.■.■.■;::: 

Celebrated  Tomba.    ,   . 

Cujtoms , 

Id  ChureliM,  .   .    .    .    . 

BucgiH.  John  W 

Biirgoyne.  Qen.  John.  .    . 

Surrenderor 

Burke,  Edmund.  .  .  29S. 
BurlRRh,  William  C.  -  . 
Burleeoo  CollBge.  .... 

Burm«hi_    ....... 

King  Theebaw.  .  .  , 
Rsngoon.   ., 

Burniew  Empire,      .    .    . 

Burne-Jonea.  Edward.      . 

Burnett.  Fr&nres  Ilodcson 

Bum*.  Robert,  .  .  298, 
Burn«ide.  Ambrose  E..    . 

Burritt  Colleeo, ...'.'. 
Burroughs,  John,  ,  3M. 
BurroHB,  Juliue  C.  .  .  . 
Burton,  Theodore  E..  .  . 
Buihnell,  Horace,     .    .    . 

Bustard 

Butler.  Benjamin  F.,  .  . 
Butler,  B.  L- 

Benj.  F.,     ...... 

Butler,  Samuel 

Butler  College 

Buttfr,  Ailulleration  of,  . 

In  United  »Ut«g,      .    . 

Butterfly 

Butternut*.    ,.,,.. 

Buittrd ■ ;  ; 

Buiiards 

Byfleld 

Byron,  I^ord.      .    .    ,  296, 

Bytantium 57, 

Caaba, 

&baU 

Cabalistid  Scienne.  .  .  . 
GUjbaite 

Cabinet,  United' Statea',   '. 

Organiied 

Cable.  George  W..     .  30e, 

PairiHr  completed.  .  . 
CUile  Car 


.9:4,620  Cade's  Rebell 
.   .   108  Cadmium,  .    . 


.  879  Camclot, 


.  ea*  Camoeni,  Luii  de,    . 


BioKraphy. 
BirtTi  of,      , 


Rebuilds  Carthage.  . 
War  with  Pomnev.  . 
4  Catsars.  The, 


2  Caiuone,  Pneuniatic 


de  la  Barea.'  Doti  Pedro'. 
3  Ca  dwelt  College,   . 
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Of  Km 
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-       ■^'-omas 41,S  Canova,  Antonio. 

n  Formio.  Treaties.  164  Canterbury  Tales, 


4  Canada, 
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Area  and  population.  iCapei 

SSI,  8n4.Ca[ 

Behring  9ea  (islieriea. 


Houae  ofT  . 


^CapilU 
l.Caml- 
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4  Capilol, . 
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5  Capo-D'lsuu,  Count  «.'. 

4  Capri 

1  Capsieum 


ivity,  . 


-ftijo; 


Chinese  in,     .    .    .    . 
Chinese  population. , 

Co.1 

Colle^,  ., 


l,ower"Slt 


tlacdonalil.  Pr«n>i 


fiOO       Progress  of. 


Dapulct.      .    . 

1.805  Cararalla.'  .  '. 
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Under  the  Freiic 


637 1      Public  educi 


IT.  Treaty. 

ri,  John,"    ; 


9  Csmbray.  Tr«ties  of.  .    . 

9  CsmbridKB    Univemily. 

founded, 


ault  Ste.  Haiie.  .    101.  (64 


Eitinction  of, 
Carlot-incians.  . 
Cariowiti.  Treaty. 


Camot.  Leonard   Sadi,    . 
Carolina.  Norm,  Seliled. 
Carotid  Arteries.   .    .    .    .  < 
mnkC, 


Carpet-baggers. 


Carson.  O^ristoph 
Carteret.  Philip. 


earlier.  Sir  Gears*  E-. 

Carton.' Sidaev.      .' 
Cartwntfit,  Edmund.   . 
Caniso,  Signor.  .    .    . 
CaiAbianca.  Louia.    .  . 


laan  v*rnvT,      .    . 


cSM^Cewiji  .; 


Castle  Dkngeroua, 


OF  RoDi 

CaUline.     ...... 
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Stock  of  Honey,    .    .    . 
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Em 

Eirv  Chapel.  Battle  of, 

Fabla 
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I  Falcon, 

Falconio,  Diomede,      . 
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FinSl'a  Cave 
Finlaod: 
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107       Population. 


Standard  of  Currency, . 
Stock  of  Mone' 
Bueda  driven 
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9041      Sumler I 
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of  Roman  Law.  X 


Flaxseed.  Weight, 


Aspneoutt, 
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ineoutt.  Battle  i 
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Arialocnfy.  Rut 
BonaparU,     .... 
BuTEuody.  Aoneied, 


luody.  ADnen 


Capital 

OailoviUDao  Oynaity. 

Chatile,  War  with.    .    . 


Debt,  . 

Directory.  , 


Franco-Pruasjao  War. 


France — Con.: 


Sia(«  of  Paiu,  .   ,   . 
StaDdanHif  Oirrency. 


Stock  of  Uonsy.    .    .    .  ... 

TalleyraDd,  Death  of ,   .  01 

Teulonic  L^OKUue  in,  6S 

Toun.  Council  c^    .   .  81 

Under  NaptdeoD,  .    .    .  S9 

Wa^'mtbduiHieV.'.  '.  83 
War  with  Eailand.  .  75.79 
WiUiam,  Dukeof  Nor- 

Wine  Grower's'  A«i'tt- 

tion 97 

Winee, Ml 

'raociB.  David  R S38 

'rancis  IMJtHwph  Chariu). 
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oiaa  War, 
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•uM  of  bep'ut'ie 
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I  litemry. 
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Joan  of  Arc. 
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'      Pouodatioa  ol 097 
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Paoania  Scandaj*.'    ! 

Pari! 

Peace  ot  Utrecht.      .    . 
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Praidnt 

Preeidant   Loubet   in 

Pra^diDUi  ot,    ........ 

PraductioDB S31 1 

Protntantiem Ill  F 

Red  Sea 603 

Relicioue  Wan.     ...  S3  F 

Republics.  The,     ...  148 

Revolt  of  Fleminsi.     .  79 1 

Revolution.  Th 113 

Rheinu 503 

Richelieu S3 1 

Rivalry  with  En^od.  75 1 


Africa SOB 
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Galvani,  Luigi 
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, Flbod. 
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Of  Europe,     .... 
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or  Spain 

Of  the  East 

Weat 

.riheWori.l,. 

Samuel  H..  . 

Gnreth.Sir 

Garfield.  Jama  A..  .   14 

Shot 

Oarficld.  Jsmni  R. 
Garfield-    ' 
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And  tho'Papal'sUies'. 
Garland.  AugusCun  H.,     . 

Garnet. 

Garrick,  David 

Garrison,  William  L.,  .  . 
Gas  Engine 

Illumiaating 

Meter 
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Hatto 302 

Hsi-aoa 536 

Ha  v-eiford  College,    ...  699 

Annexation 94 
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Umi  Weiohla.  .    .    .    SeO-1 
Hawaiian  Islands: 
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HawEcyes 796 

Hawthorne.  Nathaniel. 
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Hay.  John 444 

Haydn,  Joseph 444 
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Hay  in  Cniled  Rtatee, ,   .  649 

Havne,  Robert  V 444 

Great  Speech  ol.   ...    102 

^"iitift"-.  «n^ 


Revolt  Aoainst  French.  101 

Boulouque.  President,  91 

Hailitt.  William 444 

Heart!,  Phebe. 444 


II  Midlothian 


Heart. 
01  r 

Hebe. 

Hebrew,  language.  ..,!»* 
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1 .lai.iwa 
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Boii 
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lU       Captain  John. 


872       Hoke,  . 


723  Smithson,  Jam 

109  SmiUuomaa  li 
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382       Founded,    . 

£70  SmokelmGuD 


.  a3«.e3S.t»9 


SouthDakoU— Con, : 

Eiecutiv 

Exemption  Lam, .  .  . 
GoYoniment 

History !  :  : 

Interest  Lam  of.  .  .  . 
Le^piilative  Statigtice,. 
Population, 


..y\'ai;» 
I  of  Mina 


eiT  SnadiatUn.   . 


SuOnue  Raauirementi!  0 

Tax  Rate ft 

Valine  Population,  .    .  6 
9outJierD  Univenity,    .    .  7 

Southey.  Robert 4 

South    Mountain,    Battle 

"  rian  U^rait™  ^    .  7 
Sos-ereigoaofKuwa: 

Hoiue  of  Romanoff ,  ■    .  1 

HouHofRuhc 1 

Per^fofHulo.'.  '.'.'.    i 
Spain, es,6 

004  l^m!'  '.'...'.'.'.'.   130       Alphonio  XIII..  Kiiiic.' 
T,  ..,      .  ._       Ambian    bones    intro- 

An»,  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  e 

Army, ft 

Bartelona, 8 

Capital S 

Charles.    Kim   of  The 

yetherlandi 

ad.  Th 

Ovil  War 

Columbus 

Conquest  of  Ue"iBi,   .' 
Constitution,      ....  6 
CoHova  divided,  .    .    . 

D«th 'ofCBnovasi    ', 
Dnth  of  O'Donnell,   . 
Debt.,.    .......  8 

Dispute^iUi  Peru.  .    .' 
Fetdinand  and  Igaballa. 


75|aophia,  St..  Church,  . 


B  Sorghum,  in  U.  B.,  . 
3  Sothem.  Edward  H., 
2 1  Soule  CoUece,    .    .    . 


ousa,  ^ohn  Philip.    .  . 

outh  Africa: 
Ceril  Rhodea,         .    , 
Jamieson's  Raid.  .    . 

Antentine  Republic, , 


Soutbard.  Samuiel  L., 


Conatitution. '.   '. 
Electoral  Vote,  . 


lUiteracy 

King 

Kingdom    of    Navarre 

founded, 

Literature 

Local  OovetDntent,  .    . 

Minenifi.'  _'.'.'.'.'. 

""  1  def^JtoTirt^Tt 


rifa. 


Militeri 


PbyaTcal  feal 
Population, 
Pioductioiu, 


Property  Valuation, .  .  «31 ; 
SUtutes  of  LimiUtioD,  887 
Sufliage  Raquimnents,  630 


VotioB  [^>pul*ttOD.  .    .  6 
South  Eiakota: 

Agricultunl  Colten,     .  7 
Agricultural     Btatiatica 


Electoral  Vote, . 


State  Kdigion.      .    .  . 

Slock  of  Honey,    .    .  . 

Subdued  by  Agrippa,  , 

Trial  by  jury.    .    .    .  . 

Under  Caliphi,      .    .  . 

Under  the  Moon,      .  . 


War  with  United  fetatei.  f, 
*A(rioi, » 


Spanish  Aiuerica. .    .    .    .     BB 

1       Authors 3IS 

!       In  Soutli  Araerica.    .    .     » 
)       Wordi  and  phraaa.  203-207 
)  Spudah-Amencan  War.   . 
i  139.  178 

)       History, 150 

J       MaoiU  Bay 131 

I  Principal  eventa,  ...  ISO 
i  Sp&nish  Armada,  destroyed,  83 
I  Spanish     Fleet,     deatnie- 

L I  tion  of 1S7 

i  Spanish  Ijteratura,  ...  312 

r       Golden  Age 314 

)       Poetry 313 

I        Proao 313 

I  Spanisb-tfetherlandaWar,  138 
1  Spanish  Succession,      .    .     M 

)       Warot 13B 

Spans, 868 

i  Sparkg,  EdvioE.,     .    .    .  48» 

Jarei 489 

1  Sparrow 787 

^lamiW'hawk 78T 

3  Sparta, IBS 

i  I  Spartscus 480  " 

),  Speakers  of  the  House: 
3 1      Banks.  Nathaniel  P.,    .  040 
Barbour,  Philip  P..       .  840 

Bell.  John 840 

Blaine.  Jas.  O..      .    .    ,  640 

Boyd,  Linn 040 

Cannon.  Jooepfa  G..  .  .040 
Oirliele.  John  Q..  .  .  040 
Cheves,  I^ngdon.  .  .  040 
Clay,  Henry,  ....  840 
Cobb.  Howell,  ....  040 
Colfax,  Schuj^er.  ...  040 

Crisp.  Chas.  F 040 

Da>^,  John  W 040 

Dayton.  Jonathan.  .  .  040 
Grow.  Galusha  A.,  .  .  040 
Hend«r»n,  David  B.,  040 
Hunter,  R.  M.  T..     .    .   040 

Jonas,  John  W 040 

Keifer.  J.  Warren,  .  .  040 
Kerr,  Hichad  C.  .  .  S40 
Uacon.  Nathaniel,  .  .  040 
.  Uuhlenburg.  F.  A.,  .    .040 

Oct,  Jbs.  L. 040 

Pennin_aton.  Wm.,    .    ,   840 

Polk,  Jis.  K 840 

Randall,  Samuel  J..  .  040 
Reed.  Thomas  B..     .    .   840 

Sedgwick.  Then 840 

Stevenson,  Andrew,.  .  040 
Taykir.  Jolin  W.,  .  .  840 
Trumbull,  Jonathan,  .  040 
Vamum,  Joseph  B.,     .  840 

White.  John 840 

Wintbrop,  Robert  C.  .  840 

i^pears, .  77fi 

Specie  Faymeut,  Heeump- 

tion  of.    ,    .    .    .   IM,  177 

Spectator,  the 383 

Specter  of  Brocken, .  .  .  341 
Speech.  Figuree  of,  .    .    .   ZOS 

Speeches 200 

Speed.  Jamas,  ....  838 
Spencer.  Herbert,  .  297, 489 
Spencer.  John  C,  ...  637 
Spenser,  Edmund,  .  295, 489 
Speyer,  Jamee.  .....  489 

Spbini 341 

Spider,    . 707 

Bird-catching 736 

Spinel 781 

Spinning-jenny 60S 

Invention  of.     ....     80 
SpinninE-wbeel.     ....     83 

Spofford,  A.  R 489 

Sponge. 707 

Spontueous  Combiation,  700 

Spooner.  John  C 490 

Spotliylvania.  Battle  of,     IS 

Spreckels.  Claua 490 

Spring  HUl  CoUege,  ...  701 

Spruce 708 

Mount 547 

Spurgeon,  Charlea  H., .    .  490 

Squeen. 88) 

Squirrd T« 
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St,  Anaelm's  CoUtE*-  -  - 
at  ButholoEQcw..    .    .    . 

Hisif rs  nf, 

St.  Bede's  Coli«e,     .    . 
St.  Beuedict'sC^BKC.  Kan 
St.  Bcaad'ici's'CoUege.  Ne« 

St  Barnani 

Bt.B«iiMil  College..  .  . 
St.  BoBKveDtura'a  Collese, 
St.  Chulea  Collece.  .  .  . 
St.  Clur,  Arthur.  .  .  . 
8aint«-B<uve.  ChKria  A., 
St.  ^labeth  Collide,  .  . 
St.Francia  Salanug   Col- 

lecB. 

St.  Fnocia  Xavisr  CollEge, 
St.  GuidBu.  Augiuliu.  . 
St.  OnmuD,  Treaty  at.  . 
St.  Inutiui  Collitte. .  .  . 
St.  John's  CoIU«b: 

BnnUyn 

Haryland 

New  Yorit  CLty,     .    .    . 

WuhiDfrton,  D.  C.  .    . 
fit  John.  N.  B..  smt  Ore. 
St.  John's  LuUier&D  Col- 
lece,    ...... 

Bt.  John's  UniverHty,  .  . 
Bt.JoMph'eCbllece..  .    . 

St.  LBwronm 

B(.  I*wr«nee  Univenuly. 

Bt.  I«o  CoUece. 

St.  Louie,  . 

HuiufwitureB 

Parks 

Public  Buildincs.  .  . 
Bt.  Louis  UDivenity.  .  . 
St.  Mary's  CoUege: 

^tSSiiy.' : : : :  : 

North  CatolLna.  .  .  . 
St.  Mary's  Scbooi.  .  .  . 
St.  UrinndCollsEe..    .    . 

St.  Nicholas 

Bt.  Olaf  Colltxc 

Bt  Patrick's  Cathedral.  . 
St  Paul's  Cathednl,   .    . 

MoDumenU  in 

St  Peter's 

Cost 

Dodioted 

Bt  Petlnburi,  ■    '.'.'.'. 
Admiralty,  The,    .    .    . 

Found^, "'!:;:: 

FopulatioQ, 

Publii;  Buildinn,  . 

St.  Isaac's  Cathedral    . 

Winter  Palace.      . 
St,  Peter's  CollBue,    ,    ,    . 
St  Sophia,  Church  of,  .    . 
St.  Btephen'H  CalleKe.    .     . 
8t  Vincent's  College: 

CaUtoniia,  , 

St,  SwJr'colfeW,    ; 

Stadtholder 

Stael,  Uadatne  de,    .    .    . 

Stamp  Act 

Stanb«ry,  Henry,  .... 
Standaid    Oil    Company. 

Rned. 

Standard  Time 

Standish,  Captain  Uilee. 

Stanford  Graded  College,  ' 

BUnley,  Arthur  P 

Henry  M 

Btantoo,  Edwin  M.. 

490. 637. 
Staubin  College,  .... 
Staples  of  the  World.  .  . 
Star-Chamber,  ..... 


Sur  Route  Trials,      ...    I 

sm™ 7 

State  Capitals 6 

State  Capitol; 

Of  Alabama E 

At  Albany G 

At  Hartford,      .    .    .    .  S 
State  Collette  tor  Colored 

,     Students 7 

State  Flowers 864  S 


3  Stoddert,  Benjamin, 


Strenitfaof,  .    . 
lonewall  JackH>n  < 
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Asened  Valuation. . 

Capitals 

Colored  Population. 
Elector*]  Vole,.  .  . 
Foreign  Population, 
Lagistative  Statistics. 

Mottoes,,  .  .  .'.'.' 
Native  Population,  . 

NieknanKe 

Original  names.     .    . 

R^fl^J^ln.'    : 
Salaries   of  Covemoi 
SetUement  of.    .    .    . 
SuBraea  Requirement 


e,  Harriet  Beecher, 


Voting  Population,  . 
«te  Statistics.  ,  .  . 
Geographical.     .    .    . 

Historical 

Industrial.      .... 
Statics, 


2  Stierigth  o(  Materials, '. 


luthiacite  Coal, 


Stuart.  Gilbert  C„  . 
S  House  of.  .  .  .  . 
7  Jamn  E,  B,,  ,  .  , 
4  Stuart  Hall  College.  . 


Death  of  Oscar  III.  '. 


Dominataa  korthEu-' 


Kint 

Uer^nant  Marine, .     .    . 

aJSf'ii.', ::::;: 

Population 

Standard  of  Cumocy. . 

Stockholm, 

Stock  of  Honey,  .  .  . 
Union  with  Norway,  89. 
War  with  Denmark.  .    . 


I  Styx.  . 

}  Suliject 


Hatter,  of  Letter 


513 


571 


Statue.'HaVcl 
SUtuta  of  l.i 


Aurel 


Sub-marine  Csbies,  . 
Uncth  of.  ...  . 
Of  the  WoHd,  .  . 
OwnedbyGovernn 


e,  Xlugene 295. 4U3 


Lake  Dwdliugs,  .  .  .  12B 
HouDtainsof.  ....  GTS 
National  Aasambly,  .  .  632 
Population 604 


:  StMuntoat: 
First  in  Eu 

First  Id  Ui 


Stedi 
Stod 

semer-spn 

Usil 

805 

Steno 

S^tSd''' 

Sleph 

■3s 

ndsr 

H.; 

Steve 

B  Institute  of  Tech- 

lls;;i 

bSIa'e 

ew,. 

r.. 

'P'™.,.. 

8  Suffrage,      Porwins      Ei- 
8  duded 6 

Suffrage  RRiuiremerits  in 

8  the  States S 

8  Sugar: 

S       Adulteration  of,    ...  6 

World's  Froduction.     .   B 

4  Sugar-caoo.    ......   7 

SuBir  in  United  States, 

7  Hapis, e 

0  Sullins  CJollege T 

Sully,  Thomas, 4 

2  .Sulphur a 

8  Sultan  of  Turkey 6 

3  Sonumry,  of  Letter  Writ- 


Stock  ol  Honey, 
T™y  of  vSmm 


t  Sy  nodical  College, 
2  Synonyms,  .  .  . 
'       Abandon,  to.  .    . 

Abandoned,  projti 


e  from  Earth,  .  726 


5       Antiseptic. . 
0  Surname.    .    , 

0  Husa 

O.SmSlow. ''°'. 
I 'Swan 

1  Swarthmorot 
1  S^ne,  Noal 


Abh. 

Abeiiih.  to.  .  .  . 
Abominate,  oifcor, 
AbridfpivnX.  .  .  . 
Abrogate,  a6o£uA, 

Absolve.  foTffiiHf    . 

AlHtract,  oWd(r*n« 
^Absurd,  trrohonol. 

Accelerate,  AosMr, 
AaapbMe,  .  .  . 
Access,  approacll,  . 


Acclamation,  amUmat,   22t 
Accomplice,  oti/adtratt.  231 


SynonyiM  — Con,: 

Aaompli.K  lo 2 

AccompliiibmflDt,  quaii- 

AccordsQt.'cnnKmani.  '.  2 

Accounlable.aiuueraM^.  1 

AecuraM.  Eorrul.  '.    !    !  2 

,rtc(|^ 2 

Arlua(e,»o,'    !    ;    !    :    !  2 

^cuU. Z 

Allan,  axiom,   ,    -    ,    ,  2 

.4.(Jrt...  (o 2 

Address,  dimlinn,     ,    ,  2 

Adequate,  frropomonflte,  2 

Adhm.  to,      3 

Adherent, /oUouwr,    .    .  2 

JJ>Qc<nf 2 

AilWlive,  ep^Aat,     ,    .  2 

Adjoining,  orfjounl.  .    .  2 

AdmiMion,  odntiUiinee,  2 

Admilionee.    '.'.'.'.'.  2 

Admittanie,  approach,  2 

Adort.  to. i 

Adroit,  citver 2 

AJmnct,  to, 2 

AJmnlaei. 2 

Adveniure,  tvtnl.  ....  2 

Ad  venturous, /ooUon'u.  2 

-4</m-.t 2 

Advice .2 

Advice,  ijt/armation,     .  2 

AdvocDM,  defmdrr,  .    .  2 

Affair. 2 

AffKt.lo,    ..,..,.  2 

Aff^lima^T'^' .    '.    '.  2 

yl^irra,  (o, 2 

A^.ei,lo 2 

Afiicliim, 2 

-4>™n(, 2: 

ylji-oid -    ,  2 

Aj^ed,  ddfrlu.     ....  2 

Agent,  minuler 2 

Agtjravate.  to, 2' 

Agony,  dittreu.     ...  2 

Agrfe.  to 2 

*4tfre«iWf 2 

Agreeable,  iniR/iirFnaUe,  2. 

Aid,  help 2 

yl!m|to,  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  -i 

Aim.  tndtavor,  ....  2 

-lir.  ...,,..,,  2 

Alam,  '.    .    .""*'.    !    '.  2 

Alerlna 2 

AUaii,  to.'    '.'.'.'.'.'.  2. 

AUiance!     ''.'.'.'.'.  2 

Allot,  la 2: 

Allow,  adniit.     .        .    .  2 

Allow.  (0 2 

Allow,  comeni 2 

AU'-aance 2 

AUudt.lo 2: 

Allure,  nUmef 2 

Almanac,  coftndcii-,   .    .  2 

Alonr 2 

AllercBtion,  difomw,.  2: 

,-1  m6a.'«uior,'  '.''.'.'.  2 

AmelSbl^^'aMiifwWi,:  2 


:Syt 


—  Con. 

Anger,  dupi«uvre.    .    .  2 

Anguish,  du/rvu,  ...  2 

A^modiwrnon, .    .    .  2 

Antmoto.  to.  .....  2 

ADQul,'oioiSftr!™™'  !  2 

AiUTBer 2 

AruaerabU 2 

Answerable.  «ir™«pond,  2 

Anticipate,  preHnf,  .    .  2 

Apartmenta,  toJffijtgs.  .  2 

Aphorism,  aXMn,      .    .  2 

Apolosiit,  to 2 

Apopthegm,  axumt.  .    .  2 

Appall.  iTMmav.     ...  2 

Apparel, ,    ......  2 

Appear,  look 2 

Appease,  allaji.  ....  2 

Aj^rfauM, 2 

Appl>^,  oadreaB,  ....  2 

Appoint,  to,    ,    ....  2 

Appoint,  atM,.  ....  2 

Ap^Te^end,  to 2 

AppriMcA.  ......  2 

ApproocA,  to. 2 

Approbation,  oMefK.  2 

A^'ftT'."'.'''''^'™  .'  2 

Apt,  ready,     .....  2 

Arbitrary.  ofrmJuto.  .    .  2 

Ardent,  AfX 2 

Ardor. /(TTor,     ....  2 

Arifunenl,  ......  2 

Anange,  cJoM,  ....  2 

Array,  apparel 2 

.'!!!,;  2 

haagUixuH.  2 

ArtiBcer,  orU"«l, '.    !    !    !  2 

Artisan,  am'at 2 

Ascend,  an>e.*    '    '    !    !  2 

Aspire,' aim*,  '.'.'.'.'.  2 

A»ault,  aOack.  '.    .    .    '.  2 

AtiembU.  to 2 

Anenito.  '.'.'.'.'.'.  2 

Auert,  aj^rm 2 

Assiduous,  active.  ...  2 

Aasiflt,  hflp.   .....  2 

AHDoalioR 2 

AiBuace.  oUau 2 

Assume,  afl« 2 

Attach,  oMtrr,  .    .'    .    .  2 

AUocit,  to 2 

Attack,  iinpu^.    .    .  2 

AJWi 2 

Attention',  And,'    !  2 

Attitude,  ocfioB,'    !    .    .  2 


Avocation,  bun'nm, .    . 

A^viard, 

BabbU'.  Ui.  '.'.'.'..  . 
Badlii, 

Band,    '.'™"'  !  !  !  : 

Baniih, 

Banknjptf  y,  ineolvtnct/. 
Barbarous,  cruel.  .    .    . 

Bart .    . 

Barefaced,  utani^i.    .    . 

Bargain,  buj/ 

Barter,  chanit 

Dashlul.  modeal,  .  .  . 
Baaifl,  foundation, .    .    , 

Be.  to. 

Bear,  to 

Beat,  to 

Beautiful. 

Become,  he 

Becoming.  ...... 

fl3i3;. '.'.'.'.'..'. 

Bel»ve.  lAini 

Bend.  lean 

Bend,(«™ 

Beoence,  livintf.     .    .    . 

Benefit,  odi'anfa^.    .    . 

Benignity,  beneooience. 

Bereave,  to,     ..'.'.'. 

Beseech,  beg 

Beridw.  . 

BestnwicoVr.  '.'■'.'■ 

Bid,  oJi,  ..'.'..'. 
Big.  great 

Bi9hopnc. 

Blame,  to 

Blame,  to^nd/auU  wUh. 

Blast,  Jirwu. 

BUmld, 

Blend,  ma 

Blataul.lo 

Boast,  ptorjf,  .  .  .  .  . 
Boisterous,  violent.    .    . 

Bold 

Bold,  djjrino,      .    .    .    . 

Bou^'to.  '.'.'..'.'. 

BaunteoUB,  benejicaa,  , 
Bountiful,  beruficent.  . 
Brace. 

Bn^.".    '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Break,  6rea^,    ,    ,    .    . 

Brealcer,  wove 

Breeding,  education.  .    . 

Brrca 

Brief,  ihort 

Bright,  ^ear. 

BriSiBncy,'6r^A'lni<H',  '. 
BrilllAncy,  radiance, .    - 

Brittle, /rnmle 

Broad,  farv^,  .  .  .  . 
Broil,  quarrel 

Bufloo'n, /ml.'     '.'.'.'. 

Bulka 

Burden,  veighi 


Busy  active,  .    ,    . 
Butchery,  corriasc. 

?azg;""-  : 

Calculate,  to,  ,    ,    . 

ffli---. :  ■  ■ 

Ug 

Qu*lul.  ottinHvt. 

Carp,c™«re.    . 

Carry,  brini, .    . 

S;—-: : 

as!'sr=r' 

Cautwu.,™n^, 
Cberiib^fotler.' '. 

gSS'.*^';: 

^rcumscribe'.  6iwnd 

?isF-'*:: 

245       Claim,  ripAl, 


a.  cuUivaiion.  234 
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Sr.V: :  .  :  : 

^ 

g^S?S^™i   ■ 

■act.      .    . 

^- 

uisr 

¥ 

^^.•^SS^: 

i-.'H 

s^i'?-^.-  ■  ■ 

-S^ 

DMintic.  aAulHle.     . 
DeeliuAtioD,  (intinir, 

Dwlituis,  boii. '. 
DMtituts, /sna^m.  . 

DeatfiietioHt    .... 

DtUct,  lo 

Dalact.  eonncf,  .    .    . 
Ddmnini,  lo, 
Detarmined.  ila 
EteMsl,  otkor. 
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MdcraJi 

}iBdAiii,  hauohiin* 


hsgaitt.  cmeeal,  . 

Hahonett.  .... 

■Hthnnar 

)i<iindinktbD,  di^i 


)isl(iy*lly. 


m« 


luU.  . 


(isordor,  cmSiainr 
lianvn.  ditebtn.  . 

yitparitji,  .    .    ,    . 

)ispatch,  hatten,  . 
)i>prf,  (o 


Dci.  differrrU, .  .  . 
Dction.  difftrenctt. 
nctly,  drarln,     .    . 


3ut«.  divide, , 


Diflturb,  trotibU, 
Diuin*!,  dailv,  - 


EndLcfls.  eirrnal. 


.njMemMt, 


EniaTfft, 
EnliBhU 


Divinity,  jnlj,  ....  235 
Divulie,  puWn*,  .    .    .  "'" 

D^^mftn  docfnrie,  .    .    - 

D<MmxticBl, confident,  .  --- 

Dolefiil.  piUaut.    .    .    .  21S 

Domntic.  KTwnl,  .  .  252 
Dt>min«rini.  imprnoiu.  245 
Dominion,  empirt. 

Donation,  ffi/i __ 

Doom.  dMfinu 23* 

Donbt.ui,  '.'.'.'...--- 
Doubt,  demiir.  .  .  .  ,  23S 
Downf&ll. /all.   ... 

Dnm,  .iniw 

Dreail.aW  !  ^  !  ^ 
I>r«drui,/«i</i4l.  .  . 
Drudful.  /omidabU. 


Enouoh,  ^  . 
EntAn&,'«i 


Synonyms  — Con.: 
Expand.  cJildte.  .    . 


Exjveljilatt.  U 


■circle,  mrrmnd. 


FaHh 

Futh,  Mitf.  . 
FaiMtU.     .    .    . 
FaitUai,    .    .    . 

FaU 

FaUadofu, .    .    . 
Falter,  hetitalr,  . 


Fantaatinl,  faneitul. 
FftT,  Ailani,  .    , 
Fashion,  aulom. 
Fashinn.  /arm,  . 
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Flasnnt,  hiingui 
Flaw  blimith. 


Fortify,  Mrenallitn, 


FounJatiin,    . 

Frank,     ,    .    . 
Fraud,  daeril. 


Fniial  capli .  .. 
Friendly,  amicabU, 
Fri^t,  aUmn, 


GaiQ»ome.  pj^ij/ful. 


Gemioia!btntlie 
(ieniua,  inUUrct. 


<;iadn»».  /on.    . 


lalefal,  .... 

lauDt,  frequrnl, 

loven,  Aorior,  . 

laiaH.  citoncr, 
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F,  benevolence,  22ft 


/"!t^.  .    . 


Lgine.  apprehe^ 


ibecdii 


ipedimsnt,    (fi^cuJly.  236 
ipd,  arfuolt.  ,...-■' 

iportUDity,    lolicilit- 
nadvertency.  .^  -    .    .    . 


229 


idude.  compriH,     .    .   : 

loontTOveitJble,  indv^i- 

UMt. 3 

icanHiiI>nc«,  la.  .    .    .J 

irreavF.  enlargt,  .    .    -  S 
.wndulity,  un&cli^,   .   I 

lUJfUnf i 

iifferna. a 

rliKniition,  arwcr.  .    .   ! 
d  spuUible,      tWu6i- 

lot& a 


iDdividuBl.porttBii/ar,     .-J'. 
IndolHit,  1^,    ...      :r 


afidelity,  tmbelitf. 


ihabit,  abide,  .    . 


tuolemey, .    .    .    .    . 

natanea,  txampU.     . 

i.    '.    '.    '. 

ction,  adDie*.   - 

oatnictiDD,  Afivofi'oi 
nsult,  afrimtt   -    -    - 


Iat«lligence.  tiTuirrMand- 


InCimidate./ivUn.. 
InUodueMiry.  prni'iiu 


Issue.  (tffipriHC. 


idbyGoogle 


Jacular. /(ueliffuj,      .    .  240 

Journtu 2<7 

Jay, 247 

■/udomml. 247 

Judgnient.  <^ect5i0Ta,  ,    .  """ 
Justify,  ap<Aogiu,     .    . 


Mnli|[iulDt.  maUnienl. 


Homent.  inilanf,  . 
Monaat«ry»  doitleT 


Neglect .  disregard, 
Naffhborhood.     .    . 


Noted.  disHnffuiahrd. 
Notite,  irtfarmaiiint. 


Obtrude,  inlrude.  . 


Opportunity,  oeraiio 
OppiM*,  combal,     . 
OppoBf*.  object,   .    . 

Oppuen.  ctmfule,   . 
Ordain,  ajypoint,    . 

Order,  command,  . 

Orifiti,  ...'.'' 
Oiteniiible.  ciAonMt, 
Outrage,  affront,   . 

Oataard 

Overbearing,  imperia 
Overpower,  btal,   , 
Ovenight,  inadutrttn 


™!l?™ei 


Part,  divide 

ParHcular 

Particular,   circumtta 

ParticuLar.  Viacf.  '.    '. 
Partisan,  ftJIatctr.     . 
Partnn-,  c<>lUaipif, 
Partner^  ip.  atiocialii 

Ffttcb,  part 

Pathetic,  mon'iw,  .  . 
Patient.  inriUid.  .  . 
Pattern,  copjj.  .  .  . 
Pattern,  rxamplt,  .    . 

Pay.  allowanet,  '. 

Ptace 

PeeviBb,  oopitouj.  .    . 

PfUucid. 

PiRurunu 

Perceive.  t« 

Perforation  .°on7i«.'  .' 
Perform,  tfrcl.  .    .    . 

Performance,      produ 

PerJuanen^'ctura^, '. 
Permit,  admU,   .    .    . 


PerpetraU.  U 
Perplei.  ditl 
Perplex,  eml 
Persevere,  o 


Plausible.  coiorabU, 
Plaaful,  . 


Polished,  p^ile. 
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Found ,' &«iJb.    .'  .    . 

Pour.le. 

Poanf^ 

Prmctice,  crutom,   .    . 

Piuaevarthy.  lautid 
Pntc,  babble.     .    .    , 

Pnttle,  babtU,  .    .    . 
Precept,  command, 
Frerept.  doclrine.  .    . 

Prefer,  ckooM,    .    .    . 

Pndimiruiry.  ^^ 
PrepMnlOry,  prsnoM. 

Ptemge,  auiw, .    .    . 

PreBcTibe,  apptnnl,  . 
Pnocribe,  didale.  .  . 
Pmrription,  luaoe.  . 
Pment,^! 

PneervQ.  keep,  .    ,    . 


Priociple.  dairint, 

Privi1e««.'WirU, .    . 
PriM,  eoDdiK.   .    . 


ProcUim,  drtiare, 
PrDclniniitiOD.  dtc 
Procure,  provide. 


PiDfenloD,  fturinut. 
ProflioaU.  .... 
Profundily,  depth, 
Frofuae.  ertmvaffanl. 
PiogeiiilDra.  /orrfailu 
ProceDy.  afffprinff, 

PrunoAC]CBt«./or«^J.  . 
FtURk,  diffiue,  . 


c  jttdffmerU. . 


PublM 


Publish,  annmncc. 
Publish,  declart.  . 
Puerile,  jiiidhftd.  . 

PunptilSrViad,  '. 
Punishment,  corriK 
Purchfhse,  bujfj  -    - 


Ranie,  dan. . 
Rapacwtu, 


RecupituIsM,  rep 


RemoM.  didanl. 


Renowned,  fanuna. 

Repal,  abotiak, 
Rtprai.  ta.  .    .    .    . 
Repel,™/™.     .    . 

R^ly,  QMIMT,    .     . 

Report, /oine,     ,    . 
R^QM,  mli-ne, .    . 

isf      RepriauD(i,  check. 

19  Rspnnch.  blanU.  '. 

;i  Repmch.  ducredil.  . 

26  Reimbtte,  prafiiaalt. 

11  Reprove,  blame.     .    . 

i\  Reprove,  dixdc. . 
^    '    R^UEQIUIt.  adoerge, . 

SI  Reputsdoii,  character , 

il  Reputation, /am*,     . 

i»  Require,  demand. 
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Relor 


rr/«fm.    , 


Refuge,  o^un, 

RefuH,  dinu.' 
Refute,  con/utt. 
Regal.  Toyat.  . 

RegBrdien,  indijfereal.  i 
Regret,  complain, .  ' 

Regulate.  goMrn,  . 
R^csrw,  rrpeat,  . 
Relfn,  rmpire.  .  . 
Rejent,  nfute,    .    . 


Reeemblaace,  iiteneta. 


Reveal,  publish. 
Reverence,  adort. 


Synonyms  —  Con,: 
Rouse,  awaken. 

Rueful,  pHeoue. 


Sane.MUBj,'™ 
Satidactjoa,  eon 

Satisfactioa,  ion 

Sauatw.  iimr. ' 
Sava^,  cfu^_ 


Seasonable,  ft'mdu. 
Seclusion,  prir^nt 
Secrecy,  concealmt 

SecnH 

Secret,  dandesttne 


Security,  depanl,  . 
Sedate,  ampoitd.  . 
Sedition,  iniurreetion,  . 


Beosible,  be,  '/eel.  '. 

Sentence,  dteitii.^. 
Separate.  nbVnicf, 
Separale.  dijferent. 
Sepaiate.  dtadr- 
Bepulture.  in 

Serene,  ddm. 


Seti^low 


Shade.     .    . 
Shallow.  *JUi  ..  .    . 
SbBDie,  diiAoiur.  . 


Shed7p<n<r, 
Shelter,  aral\ 

Shelter.  COKT 

Shocking, /ernufaMr.   . 
Start 


SI 

? 

3i 

1 

Si 

1 
1 

SI 
S. 

oyms  — Con.; 

»»d.  o™i«.   .    , 

{ht,  (Aoio,    .    .    . 

rem,  candid.  .  . 
jBtioD.  eiVeumiio 

"(.  (0 

ftSSS--. : 

"^.uiaal.'    : 
ml,  coxnnot,    . 

ris^r™^"- 

Sc 

dier-like.  martial 

1* 

s 
s 

f 

1 

i 

lUry,  ofoiM,  .    . 

Kk.  bUmi,h.      . 
Kt«le,  .a™,     . 

endor,  irioAlneM, 

fSf^-; 

bility,  ctnuiaRCV. 

lloD.  ^o^ilion, 

i^^:c^«c 

i 

.-'u^o^J^.    . 

L*^;  :  : 

Succcmve,  .  .  . 
Buceinct,  rtort.  . 
Succor,  Mp,  ,  , 
Buffar,  adni(.  . 
fiufficient.  moui;, 
SUHMt,  allude, .  . 
BufgcsdoD,  dietalr^ 
Suitable,  con/ormai 

SuiUbIc,  mrrmpowt. 


SupcCKiiption.  ilii 
3upple,  fitxibte, . 


Tarry.  Unoer, 
ToMle,  ..'.'. 


Tdl.  ipsaJt. 

Tnnenty,  Tiwi'-cn, 
Tamper.  duiNMiltan. 
Temper.  AuHwr. 
Tempeet.  br«u. 

Tvnaatmt 

Tendency.  incJinali 


Terrific,  fta 
Terror,  oJor 
T'AonVuJ'w 


TArwI 

TbrestflDinc,  imt 
Thrifty,  pniurisi 
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